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Napolbon  Bonaparte,  measured  by  the 
highest  standard,  was  great  only  as  a  soldier. 
A  great  man  certainly  we  cannot  call  him, 
who,  in  the  veiy  outset  of  his  career — ^in  the 
Venetian  business— acted  in  direct  contra- 
diction, or  rather  in  lordly  de^ite  of  those 
laws  of  tradi  and  justice,  the  capacity  to  re- 
cpgniae  which  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brute,  iar  more  certainly  than  any  superior- 
ity of  merely  intellectual  endowment :  and 
a  great  kino,  or  ruler,  he  could  never  be, 
who,  in  eDdeavourittff  to  influence  human 
beings,  never  appealea  to  any  positive  pas- 
sion more  noble  than  vanity,  and  whose  cnief 
reliance  was  on  the  purely  nenlive  aflfection 
of  fiear.  The  heathenish  oIoKomans  were 
bad  enough,  as  we  see  them ;  and,  perhaps, 
were  Etruscan,  Volscian,  Samnite.  ai^d  Car- 
thaginian historians  extant,  mignt  appear 
much  worse;  b«t  tbeir  manm, 
TOL*  zxxvi.  1 


**  Pftroere  sabjeetis  et  defaellare  supeilns^— 

«  To  spars  the  yieldingi  and  to  cru^  the  proud" — 

was  a  &ir  enough  one  (if  indeed  it  existed 
anywhere  except  in  Virgil's  brain)  for  a  na- 
tion of  heathen  soldiers  to  acknowledge. 
Bonaparte,  however,  in  that  truly  diabolical 
transaction  of  Venice,  acted  altogether  upon 
the  reverse  of  this  maxim, 

"  To  spare  the  Strang  nian»  and  to  crush  the 
weak;" 

and  in  so  doing  at  the  early  a|^  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  not  under  any  foreign  influence, 
but  from  the  pure  dictate  of  his  own  gigantic 
selfishness  and  despotic  baseness,  proved 
himself  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  all  those 
hieher  qualiUes  of  soul,  which,  in  the  pages 
of  Plutarch  and  Quintus  Curtius,  teach  us  to 
overlook  the  necessary  harshness  of  the  sol- 
dier in  the  generosity  of  the  man,  and  the 
nobility  of  the  hero.  Napoleon  was  purely 
a  soldier ;  on  the  ladder  of  batties  he  mount- 
ed to  his  throne ;  his  sceptre  was  a  mar- 
shal's baton ;  his  laws  were  ibe  laws  of  the 
sword ;  and  the  fruit  of  his  decennial  supre- 
macy to  France  was«  after  a  short  fever  of 
military  excitement,  lassitude  and  exhaustion 
from  within,  from  without  the  hatred  and 
the  execration  of  all  Europe.  So  vain  was 
the  attempt  to  transform  the  purely  military 
principles  of  force  and  fraud,  battle  and  stra- 
tagem, into  habitual  maxims  of  civilized  go- 
vernment. To  do  so  was  in  feet  to  establish, 
so  long  as  it  could  last,  a  system  of  uninter- 
mptedwar,  to  proclaim  tlie  soldier  the  su- 
preme arbiter  of  all  human  fintunes,  to  say 
that  the  word  Right  (not  to  spfeak  of  love 
and  kindliness)  was  to  be  altosetber  blotted 
out  from  human  liMigiiaeei  ana  from  hnum 
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thought.  Such  a  portentous  attempt,  like 
that  of  the  Giants  against  Jove  in  the  old 
fable,  could  not  but  fail.  With  all  its  breadth 
of  outward  projection,  and  greedy  vastitude 
of  clutch,  it  was  in  fact  a  thing  essentially 
hollow,  and  intrinsically  little.  Napoleon 
the  great  soldier,  the  strong  arm  of  revolu- 
tionary France,  aspiring  to  be  the  political 
heart  and  the  brain  of  Europe,  proved  him- 
self to  be  nothing  as  a  man,  and,  as  a  king,  a 
Titanic  phantasm.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  will  of.  nations  could  not  be  pu0bd  aside 
always  unceremoniously,  in  the  same  fashion 
that  the  Paris  mob  was  in  1795,  by  a  whiff 
of  grape  shot ;  and  the  fall  of  the  strong  con-: 
tinental  despot  in  the  year  1813  at  Leipzig 
(for  it  was  there  rather  than  at  Montmartre 
or  Waterloo  that  he  truly  fell)  proved  to  the 
world  for  the  hundredth  or  thousandth  time 
on  a  CTeat  scale,  that  man  is  essentially  a 
moral  being,  and  by  moral  influences  alone 
can  permanently  either  govern  or  be  go- 
verned. 

But  though  Bonaparte,  was  little  as  a 
man,  and  hollow  as  a  sovereign,  we  are  not, 
therefore,  to  overlo6k  the  political  and  civil 
element  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  actions. 
If  he  was  a  soldier  more  than  a  king,  he  was 
an  ambitious  soldier ;  and  an  ambitious  sol- 
dier will  always  subordinate  the  technical 
accuracy  of  his  campafgn  to  his  prospects  of, 
through  victory,  achieving,  in  the  first  place, 
military,  and  with  that,  among  a  military 
people,  and  in  a  revolutionary  age,  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  civil  command.  The 
peculiarity  of  Napoleon's  character,  indeed, 
seems  to  He  in  this,  that,  from  the  very  first, 
he  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  soldier 
was  not  merely  bound  to  obey,  but  entitled 
to  command  the  state,  whose  safety  he 
pledged  ;  hence  he  took  into  his  own  hand, 
not  onlv  the -strategics  of  the  campaign — 
f which  he  was  perfectly  entitled  to  do),  but 
the  conditions  of  the  peace  :  Campo  Formio 
wias  as  much  his  work  as  RivoU.  By  an 
overwhelming  instinct,  he  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, anticipating  his  future  destiny,  identified 
the  soldier  with  the  government ;  and  it  is 
only  by  bringing  this,  his  double  character, 


fofure  fortunes,  that  a  proper  estimate  can 
be  formed.  No  greateif  error,  therefore,  can 
possibly  he  thaU  to  take  any  one  of  his  fa- 
mous campaigner,  and  judge  it  purely  on  mi- 
litaiy  principles.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that 
Kb  first  Italian  campaign  will  suffer  little  or 
Bering  by  such  an  analysis ;  but  certain  we 
-iae,  thit  Napoledn  the  Emperor,  in  liR06, 
1809,  «Qd  1812,  aet«d  on  principles,  about 
irtiich  Napoleon  the  General  of  1796^  with 
all  his  bnlliaot  and  'confounding  tashness, 
'IB^  hftre  heflitated.    And  above  all  in  tiie 


critical  year  of  1813,  when,  after  the  fatal 
precipitation  from  Moscow,  so  much  depend- 
ed on  the  maintenance  before  Europe  of  an 
imposing  political  attitude  in  Germany,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised,  if  any  judgment  passed 
upon  the  memorable  campaigns  of  Liitzen 
and  Leipzig,  from  a  purely  military  point  of 
view,  prove  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory. 
Here,  if  anywhere  in  his  portentous  career, 
a  careful  balancing  of  contending  military 
and  political  motives  is  necessary  to  a  just 
apprc^biation. 

That  the  campaign  of  1813,  in  Germany, 
is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  important, 
the  most  instructive,  and  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  those  in  which  Napoleon  was  en- 
gaged, will  be  manifest  upon  the  slightest 
consideration. .  The  celebrated  Italian  cam- 
paign on  which  the  admirers  of  the  brilliant 
soldier  delight  to  dwell,  was  a  master-piece 
of  combined  nimbleness  and  vigour  that 
strikes  the  merely  military  imagination 
with  an  efi^ect  truly  electric  ;  but^  there  is  a 
uniformity  about  the  strategic  progress  of 
the  young  conqueror,  which  leads  us  to  sus- 
pect that  he  owes  his  astonishing  success  as 
much  to  stupidity,  indecision,  and  division  of 
counsels  in  his  adversaries,  as  to .  his  own 
unquestionable  genius  ;  and  for  moral  afld 
political  interest  there  is  absolutely  nothing, 
and  worse  than  nothing ;  an  audacious 
young  hypocrite  with  a  few  sounding 
phrases  about  liberty  and  glory,  but  who  be- 
lieves only  in  grajpe-shot,  making  use  of  the 
unsuspecting  enlhusiasni  of  one  party,  and 
the  vacillating  weakness  of  another,  to  work 
out  object^  01  the  most  pure,  gross,  and  un- 
palliated  selfishness.  In  the  future  German 
wars,  again,  we  lose  even  the  one^niUtary 
point  which,  in  his  first  great  campai^, 
forces  sympathy  fr6m  the  most  unwilhng 
heart ;.  we  see  no  longer  the  animating  spec- 
tacle of  an  anassisted  adv'cnturer' triumph- 
ing again  and  again  over  superioi' masses,  by 
sheer  boldness  of  conception,  and  celerity  of 
movement ;  but  we  see,ad  at  n]iki,in  1805| 
a  mouse  taken  in  a  trap  by  a  rat-catcher, 
which  is  no  wonder ;  or,  as  at  Jena,  in  1806^ 
a  congregation  of  feeble,  vait!hgloriou8  lord- 


to  bear  npon  eveiy  particular  moment  of  his  Tings  and  superannuated  aristocnrts,  having 


then*  beards  phicked,  their  teeth  pnllefS  oiit^ 
their  ears  cropped,  and  their  bartJ  bodies 
publtckly  flogged  by  a  bold  bravo  with  a 
dub.  hi  these^  two  wairs,  if  the  military 
interest  is  little,  the  molral  interest  is  less ; 
for  the  conqueror,  there  can  be  no  sjrmpal^y 
with  those  irtio  beliere  that  Christianity  |mt 
an  end  for  ever  to  the  rights  (tf  it  ever  bad 
any)  of  the  sword ;  for  the  conqueror,  as 
littie  with  those  Vrho  feel  that  a  ^vemment 
whidv  tmins  its  people  tp  be  mere  machines, 
has  no  ririit  to  be  astonimed  when  mere  ma^ 
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cfaims — m  the  sbApe  of  mia  and  cannon- 
ba]I»-*^t  the  better  of  Wiem.     Nay,  even 
where,  a^  in  the  campaign  of  1609,  oret 
which,  the  chiralrous  genius  of  Stadion,  and 
the  aoldienihip  of  the  Archdnke  Charles  pre- 
aided,  the  AnstriaQ  wars,  for  once,  assume 
a  popular  and  a  decidedly  moral  character-^ 
what  a  sad  interest  is  it  to  find  such  days  of 
heroic  devotion  as  Aspem  and  Wagram,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  weakness  and  pusillanimity 
which  Stated  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  1809, 
implying  as  it  did  ^e  treacherous  abandon- 
ment of  the  heroic  Tyrolese,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  imperial  family,  by  a  political 
marri^e  of  which  the  baseness  could  be 
equalled  only  by  the  futility?    The  cam- 
paign of  1813,  therefore,  stands  prominently 
forward,  among  all  the  Grerman  campaigns 
cf  Napoleon,  as  the  only  one,  in  which  the 
immenae  miUtary  ener^  and  concentrated 
political  activity  of  the  French  ruler,  had  to 
straggle  with  not  unworthy  forces,  on  a  fair 
field,  and  with  a  tremendous  moral  interest. 
*  Scfaanhorst  and  Gneisenau  were  men  of  the 
highest   order    of  military    intellect    that 
thoughtfol    Germany   could    produce:    to 
tbese  were  added  the  French  experience  of 
Bernadotte,  who,  if  he  might  reasonably  be 
a  little  backward  to  strike  blows  against  his 
ancient  country,  could  certainly  say  how 
others  might  most  efficiently  strike  them ; 
and  to  put  the  designs  of  such  men  into  exe- 
cution with  more  eagerness  than  they  could 
plan  them,  there  ^as  always  at  hand,  the 
firely  enthusiasm,  the  determined  pertinacity, 
and  the  hard-hitting    energy  of  Marshal 
Biiieher.    Napoleon,     therefore,   that    he 
might  look  for  some  exhibition  of  hereditary 
clumsiness  fit>m  the  Austrians,  when  they 
had  joined  the  contest  was  counting  without 
his  host*  if  he  expected  in  LQtzen  and  Baut- 
zen from  the  Prussians  only  a  repetition  of 
the  strategic  blunders  that,  as  much  as  his 
own  genius,  had  brought  about  the  double 
prostration  of  Jena  and  AuerstSdt ;  and  much 
more  did  his  vain  military  conceit  and  des- 
potic contempt  of  others  deceive  him,  if  be 
hnagined  that  any  sublime  talk  about  French 
glory  and  honour,  and  fuming  denunciations 
agunst  Prussian  ddectfon,  revolt,  treason, 
«id  aaarehy,  were  moral  forces  of  a^y  avail- 
able wekht^  when  set  against  the  sworn' i!e- 
teminstiott  of  a  once  divided  brotherhood 
to    Bgrtity  and  an  iuittlted  people  to  he 
«¥cnged*    Oreat  tmly^  were*  the  forces,  nriH- 


her  great  central  hattle-field  of  Saxony, 
Europe  was  to  witness  a  mighty  struggle, 
not  as  before  of  military  genius  with  mili- 
tary mediocrity,  of  energy  with  weakness, 
of  decision  With  vacillation,  of  audacity  with 
timidity;  but  of  material  might  against 
moral  might,  of  soldiers  against  citizens,  of 
a  conqueror  against  the  nations.  On  the 
issue  of  this  struggle  the  decision  of  the 
most  important  question  in  our  modem  social 
state  depended.  Is  it  possible,  and  how  is 
it  possible,  for  civilized  nations  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  save  themselves  from  being  rid- 
den over,  trampled  down,  quartered  and  cut 
in  pieces,  at  the  pleasure  of  any  mere  con- 
queror ^  after  the  fashion  that  Asia  and  AfricA 
were  in  ancient  times  by  Alexander  the 
Great  ? 

In  endeavouring  to  gather  from  the  cam- 
paign of  1813,  an  answer  to  this  momentous 
question,  our  principal  aids,  hitherto,  have 
been  imported  from  France  ;*  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that,  had  our  strong  feelings 
and  interests  not  served  as  ^  constant  coun- 
teracting principle,  we  should  have  gathered 
little  military  instruction  on  such  a  point, 
from  such  a  quarter,  and  in  the  name  of 
morality,  for  the  most  part  mere  hallucina- 
tion and  jugglery.  The  French,  indeed,  o 
the  present  age,  are  morally  speaking 
incapacitated  for  writing  the  history  of  the 
war  of  1813,  for  many  reasons,-^First,  as 
they  are  men,  it  were  hard  to  see  what 
strong  motive  they  could  have  for  dwelling 
curiously  over  the  story  of  their  own  greatest 
crimes  and  misfortunes ;  such  a  history  it  ia 
not  their  business  to  write,  so  much  as  to 
use  when  written ;  and  if  they  do  write  it^ 
as  they  have  donb  in  several  shapes,  the 
chance  is, It  will  be,  more  with  the  view  of 
excusing  tban  of  explaining  their  £iults; 
more  to  show  by  what  a  strange  conspiracy- 
of  untoward  circumstances  Napoleon  waa 
accidentally  overthrown,  than  oy  what  a 
pig-headed  persistency  m  gross  fraud  and 
ambitious  folly  he  overthrew  himself.  *  This 
is  human  nature,  that  Frenchmen  in  the 
year  184^  should  think  and  write  so  of 
Napoleon  BonajMirte ;  nothing  more  ^  and 
this  is  all  the  cntidsm  that  a  sensible  maa 
reqtdres  to  make  on  many  thlck-striewn  jMia- 
sages.  or  rattier  on  the  whol^  slavish,  piuerile, 
foolish,  6r  extravagant  tone,  of  ^ch  works 
OS  those  of  Fiuh  and  Norvms^  but  when, 
hevond  &6  mere  weaknesses  of  findl.  mor-' 


jMo|jMlietf'^M(JcrfKY        ww  Kt  tftigth  dl^ 


taSty,we  i^e  bto  aocdilh^  ll^e  pecuUtf 
faults  and  fellies  of  freneh  nature*  so  fiir 


tuy  $^  lAoral,  strate^oa^  and  jwlitickl, 
ndmicooMiML  wiMti^  the  bdnqtietor ;  ^. 
dtt  the'ditor  ha0,1fls  genius' W«s  imdilifei    ■'-' '-^ '       'i     .>     _^    ^. 
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firom  beiDC  aaConiflfaed  st  much  of  the  per*isabofdiii«te  sense  to  be  admired,  bat  abore 


▼erseneas  of  their  judgments  on  the  great 
events  of  1813,  we  wonder  rather  that 
among  the  many  interested  witnesses,  one 
and  the  other  should  have  been  found,  who 
could  speiJc  on  these  overpowering  events, 
sine  ira  et  studio  comparatively,  more  like 
a  man  than  a  Frenchman,  and  more  like  a 
philosopher  than  a  man.  Such,  for  example, 
is  Labaume,  who,  so  early  as  the  year  1820, 
in  his  introductory  observation,  to  the  ^  Fall 
of  Napoleon.'  speaks  of  the  catastrophe  of 
1813,  in  a  tone  of  manl^  candour,  dispassion- 
ate clearness,  and  classical  chasteness,  which 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  super* 
ficial  tinsel  and  fidse  excitement  of  the 
later  authors  just  named.  Even  Labaume, 
however,  as  a  Frenchman  and  a  soldier, 
cannot  shake  himself  free  firom  the  magic 
of  Napoleon's  name.  For,  as  Norvins  very 
trulv  observes,  though  a  foreign  reader 
might  rest  content  with  a  purely  historical 
ju(%ment  on  that  great  Epos  of  recent  his- 
tory, ^  U  kcteur  JPrangaU^  qtd  wnyi  d  re$t€r 
$otu  k  charme  tPune  ffrande  menUAref  veut  de 
plus  un  jugemeni  tut  Napoltmi.  H  a  besoin 
de  coRfioi/rs  ce&t  auquef  il  a  obd  vingi  om, 
Fersoime  n€  veui  renoncer  a  ses  gouoertirt ;  ce 
teraxl  abjurer  sa  vie  passie.^  Alas,  for  the 
poor  Frenchman !  it  is  indeed  a  sad  retro- 
spect; these  twenty  years  of  glory,  shall 
we  say,  or  of  shame  ?  if  it  be  of  glory,  well ; 
but  if  of  shame,  then,  however  Frencn  vani- 
ty may  wince,  the  reminiscences  of  that 
aname  the  sinner  must  forget  before  he  can 
become  a  saint ;  the  foolish  man  must  abjure 
Lis  past  life,  before  he  can  become  wise ; 
and*  the  charm  of  a  grand  memory'  must  be. 
broken — ^the  nimbus  of  a  fiEdse  military  gloiy. 
dispelled — before  any  Frenchman  can  form 
a  sound  judsrment  of  Napoleon,  or  of  the 
year  1813  wnichsaw  his  mU. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  indeed,  is,  that 
except  in  the  way  of  purely  military  and 
diplomatic  detail,  as  furnishers  of  the  raw 
material,  the  French  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject ;  for  wanting  the  true  in- 
spiration, which  is  German,  they  must 
either  write  without  inspiration  and  become 
stupid,  or  write  with  a  false  inspiration  and 
become  absurd.  No  man,  be  he  ever  so 
clever  a  poet,  can  write  an  epic  poem,  wi&- 
out  sypapathizing  with  the  cnaracter  of  the 
hero ;  and  the  hero  of  the  great  Europeai^ 
epos  of  1813  was  not  Napoleon  in  any  sense, 
l^t  the  GiBJCAN  psopui,  and  Marshal 
Blticher:  Or  ff  yon  will  have  the  French- 
man to  be  the  herb  of  this  truly  German 
r  I,  he  is  the  hero,  not  am  hmHeg  k  in 
< Iliad,'  or  Ulysses  in  the  <Ody«ey,' 
but  as  Sattti  is  in  ^Faradise  Loet;^a  heio 


all  things  to  be  heartily  hated,  and  in  the 
ultimate  catastrophe  to  be  damned.  To  the 
Grermans,  therefore,  who,  of  all  European 
nations,  have  the  best  right  to  hate  Napoleon 
heartily,  and  damn  him  unconditionally,  the 
literature  of  his  finid  precipitation  belongs  ; 
and  we  proceed  now  to  inquire  shortly  how 
they  have  executed  their  task. 

Of  the  two  works  which  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  present  article,  the  one  is  a  strategico* 
political  statement  and  explanation  of  the 
campaign  by  a  close-reasoning  Prussian  sol* 
dier,  and'  the  other  a  detailed  history  of  the 
same  by  an  accurate,  honest,  and  judicious 
civilian.     The  first,  for  impartiality  of  tone, 
comprehensiveness  of  view,  closeness  of  in* 
vestigation,  and  juatness  of  military  and  po- 
litical judgment,  is  in  oar  view,  a  perfect 
master-piece ;  a  work  of  which  any  nation 
might  be  proud,  which  perhaps  no  nation, 
but  philosophic,  and  scientific,  truthful  and 
cosmopolitan  Gennany  could  produce.  This 
is  the  opinion  also,  as  we  are  glad  to  see,  of  * 
that  highly  intelligent  English  soldier,  Colo* 
nel  Mitchell:  though  our  readers  must  not 
suppose  that  the  Prussian  officer  of  artillery 
is  at  all  inspired  with  the  polemical  and  al- 
most persecuting  hatred  of  Napoleon,  which 
so  characteristically  distinguisties  the  Eng« 
lishman.  The  Grerman  is  as  cool  as  a  judge ; 
he  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  call  in  the 
'  genius  of  Napoleon,'  as  a  J^tue  ex  maekbidj 
on  all  occasions  to  explain  things  with  which 
it  has  nothing  earthly  to  do ;  but  as  little 
does  he  show  any  desire  to  deny,  or  under- 
value that  genius ;  you  feel  at  every  step  of 
his  great  arbitration,  that  he  is  perfectly  just ; 
his  award  £edls  indifferently  on  either  side  as 
the  plain  and  unvarnished  evidence  may  dic- 
tate :  and  if,  in  the  end,  the  strong  criminal 
is  condemned,  the  impartial  spectotor  feels 
that  he  stands  self-convicted,  that  no  indecent 
note  of  exultation  is  lifted  over  his  &1I,  and 
that  not  even  a  jury  from  Heaven  could  have 
tried  the  case  of  the  French  invader  with 
more  patient  and  conscientious  scrupulosity 
than  he  has  received  at  the  hand  of  a  Prus- 
sian soldier,  and  a  Grerman  gentleman. 

Of  Herr  Richter's  work  a^n,  though  the 
same  absolute  and  philosophical  impartiaU^ 
cannot  be  predicated,  yet  on  the  whole  we 
may  say,  that  the  tone  is  modemte  and  gen- 
tlemanfy ;  that,  thonj^  perfect  justice  is  not 
on  all  occasions  done  to  the  French,  nor  the 
bundling  of  the  allies  (where  they  do  hung)e} 
castigated  with  due  severity,  yet  be  is  per* 
feetly  fiee  from  those  fooUsn  exa^^^erations 
and  vab-glorions  exultations^  which  xaaks 
Norvins  and  die  Bonanartistson  all  poasibla 
occasions  so  lamaitaoly  ridicolous.     The 
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eebera! :  and  in  thi«  particalar  matter  they 
haye  no  occasion  to  resort  to  those  vulgar 
devices  of  sounding  rhetoric,  and  dazzhng 
^sophistry,  which  are  unfortunately  as  familiar 
as  they  are  necessary  to  the  French.  The 
German  cause  of  1813,  being  accurately  and 
distinctly  stated,  is  proved. 

With  all  this,  however,  it  is,  we  fear,  but 
too  plain,  that  no  German  writer  of  high 
historical  genius  has,  as  yet,  applied  himself 
in  a  worthy  manner  to  this  worthy  theme.; 
no  writer  that  has  handled  this  particular 
epoch  with  the  same  manly  independence, 
visorous  sympathy,  and  decided  historic 
talent,  that  so  favourably  distinguishes 
MensePs  general '  History  of  the  Germans.' 
The  reason  of  this  also  is  obvious ;  and  the 
blame  lies  with  the  Prussian  government 
plainly,  not  with  the  German  people.  That 
government,  as  all  the  world  knows,  after 
rousing  the  whole  population  to  arms,  in 
1813,  with  the  war>cry,  not  of  national  inde* 
pendence  merely,  but  of  liberty  and  consti- 
tutional rights,  and  by  this  means  restoring 
the  monarchy,  suddenly  fell  back  into  its  old 
slavish  system  of  military  de8poti.<tm,  and 
basely  betrayed  that  generous  people,  by  the 
pouring  out  of  whose  blood  the  national  ex- 
istence was  secured.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  freedom  of  speech,  and,  with  that, 
political  literature  in  Germany,  has,  as  we 
have  so  often  had  occasion  to  lament,  since 
1819,  ceased  to  be,  and  those  biographical 
and  personal  details  of  gv^at  statesmen  and 
warriors,  which  give  flesh  and  blood,  and  a 
human  interest  to  history,  either  do  not  exist 
in  an  accessible  shape,  or,  where  they  do 
exist,  may  not  be  used.  How  lamentable, 
in  this  view,  is  the  following  statement  in 
the  pre&ce  to  Herr*Richter's  second  edition : 
*  In  Germany,  we  want  altogether  biographies 
of  the  princes  and  generals,  which,  being 
drawn  from  authentic  sources,  might  reveal 
their  share  in  the  course  of  pubnc  events, 
whether  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  secret  sprinjgs  of  Na- 
poleon's proceedings  lie  open  to  us  in  the 
political  memobs  of  the  French.  In  place 
of  sueh,  we  have  mere  external  sketches, 
as  of  Kaiser  'Franz  and  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg,  which  instead  of  throwing  any  light  on 
the  doubtful  points  of  the  war,  are  nothing 
better  than  mere  compilations  from  those 
miltaiy  histories  whose  deftspts  they  ought 
to  supplement.'  Such  a  state  of  thin^,  in 
an  intelligent  country  like  Gemutny,  is  an 
iasttlt  to  the  national  understanding,  and 
oudit  not  to  be  tolerated. 

The  campaign  of  1813,  in  its  gigantic  de- 
velopment, naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  of  which  one  ia  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  other.    It  is^in  iMty  when  eonparod 


with  the  common  course  of  Napoleon^s  wars, 
not  one  war,  but  two ;  the  first  presenting 
again  the  type  of  an  impetuous  and  over- 
whelming offensive,  with  superior  masses, 
already  exhibited  in  1809,  and  the  other 
being  mainly  defensive,  with  inferior  masses, 
from  a  central  and  stationary  position.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  strategics  are  concerned, 
there  is  a  variety  and  richness  of  attitude 
here,  which  you  seek  for  in  vain  even  in  the 
famous  Italian  campaign ;  and  for  diplomatic 
and  political  views,  we  have  the  interlude 
of  an  armistice,  not  followed  by  a  peace  (a 
rare  thing  in  Napoleon's  campaigns),  from 
which  the  most  interesting  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  as  to  the  character  and  policy  of 
this  most  audacious  and  highly-gifted  adven- 
turer.   The  dates  are  as  fellows : — 

1.  Successful  advance  and  progress  of 
Napoleon :  Ldtzen,  Bautzen ;  from  April 
15th  to  May  30th. 

2.  Armistice  and  Negotiation,  from  June 
4th  to  August  12  th. 

3.  Struggle  and  prostration  firom  this  last 
date,  to  October  18th,  the  last  of  the  terrible 
three  days  at  Leipzig. 

When  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  invasion 
of  Russia,  in  1812,  was  followed  by  what 
some  sagacious  men,  even  at  its  outset,  fore- 
saw as  its  natural  result,  the  headlong  pre- 
cipitation from  Moscow,  all  the  world,  ex- 
cept a  few  profound  thinkers,  and  sanguine 
patriots,  were  willing  enough  to  believe  the 
bulletin  of  the  emperor,  which  proclaimed, 
to  soothe  the  offended  vanity  of  the  Paris- 
ians, that  the  elements  only,  the  fire  from 
earth  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  had  been 
able  to  achieve  the  overthrow  of  their  dar- 
ling Invincible.  People  did  not,  and  per* 
haps  could  pot,  see  tnen,  as  they  may  see 
now,  that  the  same  precipitous  haste  and 
reckless  audacity  which  had  made  Napole- 
on's fortune,  among  a  conclave  of  timia  and 
wavering  aulic  councillors,  in  1797,  might 
and  must,  even  without  the  help  of  snow 
and  fire,  be  the  certain  cause  of  his  ruin,  so 
soon  as  it  shotild  be  met  by  a  steady  and 
dogged  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  patriotic 
pxoPLE.  This  steady  and  dogged  resistance 
old  Kutusoff,  with  his  Muscovites,  was  the 
very  proper  man  to  oppose  ;  and  had  Napo- 
leon^s  memory  not  deserted  him  habitually, 
whenever  wisdom  rendered  it  necessary  to 
form  a  just  measure  of  his  adversary,  he 
might  have  brought  with  him  firom  Tilsit, 
in  1807,  one  or  two  wholesome  Eylau  remi- 
niscences, that  he  was  about  to  deal  with 
an  enemy  that  would  not  likely  be  paralys- 
ed by  one  brilliant  stroke,  or  even  two,  of  a 
^grande  6alai7/!e.'  Still,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  fate  of  Napoleon  in  Russia 
without  the  fire  (for  the  imow  must  hare 
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come,  and  oaght  to  hare  been  expected)  ,^ 
and  however  wise  the  wary  old  Muscovite 
was,  in  not  insisting  upon  wasting  l^s  en- 
ergy in  doing  that  whicn  the  elements  were 
doing  for  him  ;  his  Fabian  policy  certainly 
enabled  the  French  soldier  to  say,  without 
boasting,  that  he  had  never  yet  been  beaten 
by  the  Russians,  never  yet  by  anybody  (for 
Aspem  was  a  pacing  disaster)  in  the  field. 
Smolensko,  ana  the  Borodino,  and  even  the 
horrors  of  the  Beresina,  proved  the  soldier- 
ship of  the  French,  in  1812,  as  heretofore,  to 
have  been  irresistible.    The  weakpoint,  in- 
deed, in  Napoleon's  generalship,  me  insta- 
bility of  hb  towering  strategics,*  had  been 
i^vealed  to  the  wise ;  but  the  masses  know 
nothing  of  strategics ;  they  judee  of  soldier- 
ship only  by  battles ;  therefore,  tne  snow  and 
the  fire  might  justly  bear  the  whole  blaqie, 
and  Napoleon  still  be  deemed,  and  not  with« 
out  specious '  reason,  the  invincible.      To 
confirm  this  public  opinion,  accordingly,  was 
the  first  and  paramount  necessity  with  Na- 
poleon,    '  Coute  quHl  couie^  Richard  must 
mount  the  war-steed  again,  and  make  peace 
only,  after  one,  or  perhaps  two.  bloody  bat- 
tles, which,  though  they  were  merely  so 
much  murder,  unless  followed  by  results, 
might,  nevertheless,  be  sounded  through 
Europe  as  *  glorious  victories,'  which  bright- 
ened again  the  'dulled  sheen  of  the  military 
^prestigey*  and  confirmed  the  wavering  faith 
of  all  who  had  any  misgivings  as  to  the  pro- 
foundness of  the  military  philosophy  of  the 
Russian  bulletin.     And  truly  one   cannot 
help  admirinjg  the  imposing  attitude  ^hich 
ihe  baffled   mvader   contrived    to  assume 
within  three  months  of  his  terrible  downfall. 
Thirty  thousand  men  was  the  utmost  that 
Cugene  could  collect  out  of  the  half  million 
that  accompanied  the  modem  Xerxes  upon 
his  march  to  destruction ;  yet,  on  the  Ist 
of  Mav,  1813,  only  a  few  days  after  the 
Cossacks  had  passed .  the  Elbe,  the  routed 
captain  was  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale, 
as  eager  as  ever  on  the  ofienslve,  boasting 
that  ne  would  launch  a  ^coup  de  tonnerre^ 
on  those  hoards  of  uncircumcised  Tartars 
and  jTacobins,  and  scatter  their  thick-drift- 
mg  hosts  like  hail  before  the  wind. '  On  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  May,  he  found  him^self 
quartered  in  the  village  of  Lutzen,  hard  by 
taat  very  Stone  of  the  pwede,  where  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  the  Christian  champion  of  a 
Christian  cause,  had  fallen,  in  the  year  1632. 
On  this  day  he  had  had  a  sharp  skirmish 
with  the  vanguard  of  the  aljied  forces  under 
Winzingerpde,  no  less  eager  than  himself  to 
strike  the  first  blow  ;  tut  taking  no  warning 
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front  this  circumstance,  and  ccintinaing  to 
believe  that  the  eneiny  would  retreat  before 
him,,  make  some  false  movement,  and  &U 
into  an  obvious  trap,  he,  in  perfect  consist- 
ency with  that  blind  rashness  and  vain  con- 
fidence, which  had  always  characterized  him, 
dashed  forward  eagerly  on  the  road  to  Leip-. 
zig,  and  was  within  view  of  that  city,  when 
suddenlv  a  sound  of  gr^at  guns  was  heard 
froqa  benind^  and  eager  meaaenger  on  m«a- 
senger  ,came  spurring  up  with  the  news— 
We  are  attacked !— the  enemy  is  on  our 
flank,  and  threatens  our  rear ! — vr%  ahali  be 
cut  In  two !     It  was  only  too  true ;  with  his 
troops  in  a  long-  line  of  march,  bet^nreen 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  /rom  ,tha  rear  to  the 
van-^in  the  known  presc^nce  of  the  enexpy--* 
the  greatest  general  of  tbj^  age  had  been  sur- 
prise, out-manceuvred,  and  ont-gen^raled 
(as    Wellington  V&a    n^    ai    Waterloo)^ 
'  caught,'  as  Norvins  honestly  ^saysi  ^  *n)Ia- 
gratUe  delicto  i^^  put^  in  short,  id  a  positioo 
where  he  could  be  saved  no  longer  by  his 
own  al^ill,  but  only  by  the  obstinate  valour 
of  his  soldiers,  or  the  blundering  executioi^ 
of  his  apponent,  oi:>  by  accident,  or  by. all 
the  three.    He  had,  in  fact,  only  one  oou»ie. 
open ;   retreat,  under  such  circumstances^ 
VKOuld  have  be^n  equally  ruinous  and  dia-' 
er^.ceful..    He  could  only  stand  still  vf\k&n 
he  \yas  attacked,.  an4  resist  to,  the  very  last 
with  his  centre^  till  time  was  .given  to  hia 
wings  to  march  up,. support  the  oDaiabodyi 
and  perhaps — for  what  is  too  ^anguine  for  a 
Napoleon  to  conceive  ?-r-driye  the  centre 
of  the  enem^  bact,  out6ank  its  wings,  and 
gain  a  '  glorious  victory  I'     Not  an. instant 
was  lost;   Max]si^al  Ney    -was    sent  back 
from  the  emperor's  .slde^.to.  make  a  firm 
stand  with  the  centre,  and  orders  were  defr* 
patjched  to  the  wings  tp, gather  gradually 
round  the  nucleus  engaged,  till  a  sufficient 
front  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  onset 
of  the  enen^y,    BMt  the  game  was  plainly 
a  di/BcuH.one;  and  everything  depend^ 
not  upon  the  genius  of  Napoleo%  but  upon 
that  band  of  beardless  conscripts  whom 
Marshal  Ney..co.n|imanded,  and  who  were 
now  to  be  exposedto  the  whole. weight  oi 
an  enemy  nearly  double  their  own  number, 
and  fiirnished  with  a  mighty  host  of  splendid 
cavalry?  in  which  fi^rmidable  arm  of  war  the 
French  (the  natunil  result  of  the  Moscow 

business)  .  were    yet    ex^emely   feeble,  t 

■        ■■■■■■     .  ■■  « 

*  Lat>aume  has  a  theory  of  the  batlle  of  Leipzig, 
in  which,  so  far  ils  we  know,  he  is  quite  singurar— 
^(oMdt  ^mtcttTTBOMPKB,  Napoleon  fbk»ni4:  d'allev 
Ik  Leipziff  I'  Ailer  this  we  may  believe,  that  the 
French  did  beat,  and  were  not  beaten  at  Waterloo. 

t  Even  the  few  horses  which  they  had" were  of 
comparativelv little  use-,  for  *  whoever  is  acquaint- 
ed with  cavalry  service  'mast  kaow  tbat  there  is  an 
mfOliAl  diffefenoe  between  a  inaa  inte  coiissi  himr 
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Here  eure^  was  a&.oppprtQiutj  to  beat Na- 
poIeoD)  far  mipre  oppprtuoe  than  was  offered 
to  our  firm  and  steadj  Arthur  at  Waterloo. 
What  pf  evented  it  fironx  succeeding  ?  In  the 
fiist  place,  the  conscript  striplings  did  their 
duty  ;  they  fought  like  devils,  as  Ney.said. 
In  the  next  place,  there  happened  to  b^  some 
30,000  or  40,000  of  them  at  breakfast, 
among  a  knot  of  villages  on  irregular  ground, 
when  they  were  attacked;  no  position  could 


gained  his.;  the  allien  ^retreated  in  the  most 
perfect  order  inde^^^  but  still  it  was  a  re- 
treat from  the  banjas  of  the  Elster  to  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  ^  and  from  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  yet  further  to  the  banks  of  the 
Spree  ;  and  Napoleon  marchedf  to  Leipzig 
first,  and  then  to  Dresden.  The  dubiouS| 
and,  so  far  as  preparatoiy  generalship  was 
concerned,  to  r<(apoleon  inglorioys^  battle  of 
Leipzig  became  thus,  in  its  accessory  results, 


have  .been  more  favourable  for  their  gcefsui  oue  of  the  most  important  victories  he  ever 


tactica;  the  cavaky  could  not  touch  them, 
and  if  they  banned  to  be  broken,  they  ha<| 
|K>int  afler  point  to  rally  round  ip  succe^* 
aioB.  In.  the  iiext  place,  Wittgenstein,  the 
comn9aiider-ii}*chi^  of  the  allies,  finding  a 
strong  nucleus  of  40,000  men  at  a  place 
where,  according  to  his  caloulations,. there 
should  only  have  beon  a  small  detachment, 
aeemed  to  have  been  a  little  disconcerted ; 
and  instead  of:  mqdifyii:^  his  plan,  and  ip*^ 
stantly. attacking  the  boify  oppoaed  to  him^ 
with  bis  whole  coDpentrateq  force,  be  sent 
against  Ney's  corps  ODiy  detachment  after 
detachment,  so  that  surprised  as  they  were, 
with  their  troops  sisigularly  scattered,  the 
French  had  a  real  'Simeriority  of  nunobers 
aclnaUy  engaged  ai^  ^e  point  of  attaek  I 
Here  was  a  manifest  blunder;  a  scheme 
ahiy  oonceired  (it  was  the  work  of  Scbam- 
borst),  but  marred  fof  lack  of  enterprise  in 
the  execution;  the  i»-ojeeted  breaking  'Of 
the  enemy's  line,  and  the:  failing  upon  his 
rear,  became  a  mer.e  obstinate  fight  for  posts, 
in  which  both  parties  lost  10,(S)0  men,  but 
neither  party  gained  an  inch.ofgi!oux)d,  nor 
forced  the  oU&er  to  leave  the  field.*  .  Before 
any  impression  could  be  made  on  the  central 
nucleus  attacked,  Napolepn  himself  was 
{Keaeat  on  the  spoA>  and  his  wings  were 
gradually  gathering  tound  the  4i$puted 
ground,  u^  the  form  of  a  .crescent,  when 
night  put  an  end  ta  the  struggle.  .So  fitf  as 
the  battle-field  was  coacjerned,  neither  party 
coold  claim  the  victory.;  for  both  slept  upon 
it ;  but  if  we  consider,  the  oly'ect  for  Yfhifih 
the  parties  fought,  and  the  strategical  and 
politioal  results  that  followed,  it  clesrly  be- 
longed to  the  party,  who  was  the  most  nearly 
vancyiusbod ;  thai,  is  to  Napoleon.  For  not 
only  did.  the  allies  fail  in  theii:  immediate 
object — ^to  surprise  the  Frenchman  oD.,his 
march,  and  divide  his  army — ^but  the  French 
emperor,  on  the  morning  aAer  the  battle, 

teif  to  he  carried  hy  his  Kortt^  and  one  who  is  ac- 
qtiaint«d  ^ith  its  management  cm  the 'march.'—- 

*  Strictly  spsakina  ths  G^miaaa  gained  groHod ; 
or  they  first  took  four  villages  from,  the  Trench, 
and  then  lost  three  of  them.  Those  who  take  a  ma- 
terial view  of  these  matten  have  not  been  slow  to 
Mserfe  that,  fyi  this  ffaioni  the  aUies*  gained  the 
batilel.  ,  ,.'.:• 


gained.  Saxony  was  secuj^ed  ;  ine  confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine  confirmed ;  Austria  was 
startled ;  Europe  looked  pale  ;  '  the  world,' 
to  use  the  foolish  French  slang,  ^  was  aston- 
ished ;'  and  Paris,  which  to  a  Frenchnaan 
is  more  than  the  world,  was  pleased.  5  £A 
bien,  Karbonne,'  said  the  conqueror  to  his 
Austrian  courier,  a  few  days  after  the  battle^ 
at  Dresden,  '  what  do  they  say  of  Liitzen 
at  Vienna }  '  Some,^  said  the  dexterous 
count,  ^  say  you  are  a  god,  others  say  you 
are  a  devil ;  all  agree  that  you  are  more 
than  a  man  !'  So,  no  doubt,  also  Kapoleon 
thought  himself,  and  had  long  thought  that 
he  was  something  mo|re  than  a  man;  his 
heart  was  lifted  up  withij;i  him ;  he  attribut- 
ed to  his  own  invincible  genius,  to  his  stai;, 
to ,  bis  destiny,  and  so  forth,  events  which 
were  the  results  of  causes  altogether  ^iSJ&t" 
ent ;  and  this  proud  imagination,  vainly  and 
obstinately  cherished  to  the  very  last,  wa^ 
the  grand  cause  of  his  downiall.  For  pride 
verily,  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  goeth  ber 
fore  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before 
a  fall. 

We  have  sketched  the  maix^  features  of 
the  battle  of  Liitzen  with  as  much  of  cir- 
cumstantial detail  as  our  limits  would  per- 
mitj  giving  the  gross  result  of  a  minute  com- 
parison of  the  several  accounts  of  Vaudoa- 
court,  Baron.  Fain,  Labaume,  Bade,  anid 
Rjchfi^i;,  with. the  express  view  of  enabli^ 
the  reader  to  jucke  for  himself,  how  little 
the  trumpeters  of  t^  genius  of  Napolecp 
f^re.to  bo  trusted  on  certain  occasioj^,  even  m 
matters  of  purely  ,  military  concernment. 
Napoleon,  himself^,  in  his  foolish  vaunting 
style,  had  proclaimed  to  his  soldiers :  ^  I^ 
bataille:  de  LUtzeh  sera  mise  an-dessus.  d^ 
batailles  d'Austerlitz,  d'Jena,  de  Friedland, 
et  de  la  Moscowa !'  and  the  mass  of  the 
French  authorities,  as  well  as  some  German 
and  English  writersrseem  t^  h^ve  taki^n 
him  at  bis. word.  Labaume,. whq,  as  we 
have  seen,  ijrno  Bonapartist,  concludes  hja 
second  boqk,  entitled  'Liitzen,^  in  these 
words :  '  Enfin,  si  Pon  so^ge  aux  talens  quie 
deploya  £*^apoleoii,,  et  aux  jnspiisati9ns  que 
lui  dicta  son  ge'nie,  pour  faire  echpuer  le  plan 
dcs  g^neraux  alli^,  on  pourra  mettre  cet^ 
bataille  a\^  rang  de  scs  plus  belles  cog^inm" 
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$&ni  militaiiesy  et  la  coiuidtot  comme  ttoe  I  eelved  wUk  no  k$$  ftoUieM  Iteii  wUdcm^ 
des  plus  briilantes  de  tontes  celles  dont  lesl.^  desperate  etruggle  enened^  in  whkh  both 


annales  de  la  guerre  couserveront  le  souve- 
nir.'   And  our  own  Tory  historian,  Mr. 
Alison,  in  the  same    strain,  says:   ^The 
battle  of  LUtasen  must  always  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  proofii  of  Napo- 
leon's   military    abilities.'-^^  It    was    the 
highest  effort  of  the  military  art.'    Now,  in 
the  plain  account  which  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  give  of  the  matter,  and  in  every  word 
of  which  we  are  supported  by  the  close 
military  criticism  of  Herr  Bade,  what  can 
the  impartial  reader  point  out  of  *  beautiful 
combinations'  and  *  striking  proofs  of  military 
abilities  ?'    So  fkr  as  Napoleon  is  concerned 
die  battle  of  Liitsen  presents  but  two  very 
simple  things  ;  firsts  a  gross  and  dangerous 
blunder,  ignorance,  or  rather  disregard  of 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  where,  from  the 
previous  day's  skirmish,  there  was  every 
reason  to  suspect  its  presence ;  the  most 
culpable  rashness,  and  the  ihost  inexcusable 
Tain  confidence ;  lAen,  a  decided  and  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  remedy  that  blunder,  by 
no  extraordinary  inspfa^tion  of  genius,  but 
by  doing  the  one  only  thing  which  a  soldier 
of  common  sense  could  do  on  the  occasion. 
Marshal  BlUcber,  or  Barclay  de  Tolly,  or 
any  other  soldier,  without  any  extraordinary 
'inspiration,'  would,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, have  done  exactly  the  same  thing ; 
and  with  the  same  brave  soldiers,  and  lucky 
blunders  on  the  part  of  the  adversary,  would 
have  achieved  exactly  the  same  success. 
Let  us  disabuse  our  minds,  therefore,  of  this 
cheap  jugglery  of  referring  Napoleon's  suc- 
cessml  iMittles  to  Napoleon's  extraordinary 
genius ;  let  us  rather  scrutinise  them  minute- 
ijj  and  weish  them  scrupulously,  and  con- 
teas  honestiv,  that  his  genius,  which  was 
unquestionable,  did  as  much  on  some  occa- 
sions to  lose  his  battles  as  to  gain  them,  and, 
on  not  a  few  other  occasions,  to  render  them, 
when  gained,  altogether  useless  and  un- 
profitaole.     How  strange  would  the  good 
people  in  Paris  have  looked  in  1813,  and  how 
difierent  would  many  a  dazzling  page  of  his- 
tory look  now,  if  the  bulletin  of  the  battle 
of  Leipzig,  remaining  substantially  the  same, 
with  a  slight  change  of  phraseology,  had  ap* 
peared  in  the  ^  Moniteur,'  something  to  this 
effect :  ^  On  May  2,  ai  mid-day ^  the  emperor^ 
'  having  ineaaiiottsly  advanced  on  the  road  to 
Leipzig f  tMi«,  in  the  middle  of  a  long  line  of 
marchy  surprised  and  attacked  by  the  allied 
forces,     nis  blind  precipUancy  had  tce//- 
nigh  occasioned  his  ruin  ;  hut  he  uas  saved 
from  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  own  r^sh- 
nessj  partly  by  the  steadiness  of  his  soldiers^ 
but  principally  by  the  want  of  vigour  displayed 
by  the  enemy  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  crn^ 


parties  suffered  equal  hsSj  and  neither 
achieved  any  gain.  Night  ended  the  eott' 
testy  and  on  the  following  mormng  the  emperor 
continued  his  march  unmolested  to  Leipzigy 
white  the  enemy  retreated  in  the  finest  order 
to  Dresden.^  This  is  one  of  Napoleon's 
'  glorious  victories,'  which  '  astonished  the 
world ;'  and  there  are  not  a  few  others 
which  are  not  much  better ;  but  the  world, 
as  Napolebn  well  knew,  wasalwavs  willing 
to  judge  of  events  by  their  results,  rather 
than  by  their  causes,  and  to  conclude  that 
the  man  who  in  the  great  game  of  war 
threw  sixes  six  times  for  his  advemry'9 
once,  must,  for  that  reason  onlv,  have  been 
six  times  a  better  player  than  me  other. 

AAer  the  battle  of  LUtzen  the  onward 
career  of  the  remounted  and  apparently  un- 
hurt   equestrian  continued ;  more  slowly, 
however,  than  his  impatient  nature  coold 
easily  brook ;  for  the  enemy  in  their  retreat 
inflicted  more  harm  than  they  received,  and 
it  was  necessary  also  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
Dresden    for    obvious    political    purposes. 
Not,  therefore,  till  the  dlst  of  the  month 
did  the  baffled  conqueror,  for  he  was  baffled 
in  spite  of  his  victories,  come  a  second  time 
in  view  of  his  retirinp;,  but  not  yielding 
advenaries ;  on  the  heights  of  Bautzen,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Spree,  in   Lusatia,  they 
had  intrenched  themselves  in  a  formidable- 
looking  position,  which,  however,  had  one 
great  feult-~it  was  too  wide  and  scattered 
for  the  troops  they  had  to  occupy  it ;  and 
the    consequence    was,    that    Napoleon's 
practised  eye,  with  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior and  well  managed  numbers,  attacked 
them  for  two  days  with  terrible  slaughter  to 
them,  and  more  to  himself  in  front  \  while 
at  the  same  time  Marshal  Ney's  corps, 
iH'Ought  to  bear  upon  their  right  and  most 
exposed  wing  from  the  north,  endeavoured 
to  come  round  upon  their  rear,  anticipating 
the  operation  which  in  two  yean  afterwards 
Grouchy  should  have  performed  at  Waterioo. 
The  Russians   and  Frussians  at  Bautzen, 
however,  on  the  2dd  of  May,  1813,  were 
too  stiff  fighters  to  allow  such  an  operation 
to  be   performed  in  their  presence ;  they 
cooHy  broke    off  the  battle,  and  left  the 
nominal  victor  a  second  time  to  content 
himself  with  a  few  acres  of  barren  ground, 
and  a — ^bulletin !     How  his  volcanic  heart 
must  have    raged  at  such  a  result!  two 
great  victories,  and  yet  a  nation  not  con- 
quered, not  even  an  army  beat ;  if  Jupiter 
could  no  more  reign  by  thunder,  what  was 
Jupiter?    Smolensko  and  Borodino,  glori- 
ous victories  also,  had  proved  but  deceitful 
death-lights  to  seduce  the  conqueror  to  the 
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brink  ct  a  precipiee :  what  if  Liitzen  and 
BaotzenPshould  prore  th«  same  ?  what  if  the 
Gotha  of  Beriin  understood  as  little  of  the 
arts  of  polite  FVench  war  as  the  Scythians 
of  Moscow  ?  *  Another  snch  victory,  and  I 
shall  be  rained !'  There  is  no  help  for  it ; 
'tis  a  little  humiliating  certainly;  but  the 
proudest  of  protid  conquerors  finds  himself 
constrained,  eren  at  the  risk  of  the  threat- 
ened! armed  mediation  of  Austria,  not  so 
much  to  dictate  an  armistice,  as  to  have  an 
armistice  dictated  to  him.  Thu  armistice. 
In  fact,  b  one  of  the  grand  turning  points  in 
the  history  of  the  fidl  of  Napoleon,  and  de- 
serves to  be  carefully  considered.  Some 
speak  as  if  it  were  the  real  cause  of  his  ruin, 
and  look  upon  it  as  proceeding  from  a  mys- 
terious sort  of  in&tuation.  Should  Napo- 
leon have  granted  the  armistice  of  Pobch- 
witz,  4th  of  June,  1813,  or  should  he,  im- 
mediatdy  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  have 
pressed  on  the  traces  of  the  retiring  enemy, 
and  dictated  terms  of  peace,  onlv  after  a 
third  battle,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Oder  ? 
This  is  the  question. 

Jomint,  quoted  and  approved  by  Mr. 
Alison,  has  pronounced  the  armistice  to  be 
'^  the  greatest  political  blunder  of  Napoleon's 
life  ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Vauaoncourt 
in  hb  introdnctory  observations  (p.  10)^  not 
only  sees  no  harm  in  the  matter,  but  <ion* 
siden  it  to  have  been  highly  advantageous 
to  Fhmce,  in  enabling  it  to  recover  from  its 
great  losses,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  after- 
wards with  ^reat  vieoar.  We  think  it  ad- 
mits of  plam  proof  that  Vaudoncourt  is 
right.  The  battles  of  Ltitzen  and  Bautzen 
were  victories  indeed,  as  we  have  stated 
them,  but  victories  without  results;  vic- 
tories which  weakened  the  victors  as  much 
as  the  vanquished,  and  dbpirited  the  French 
miore  than  they  did  the  Germans.  Nor  was 
thb  all ;  Napoleon  was  by  no  means  sure, 
that  if  he  prosecuteid  the  war  further,  he 
might  not  provoke  Austria  to  an  immediate 
wi^ike  interference ;  and  snch  an  inter- 
ference, with  a  fresh,  vigorous  force  thrown 
on  hb  wearied  flank  and  rear,  might  have 
been  much  mor6  dangerous  then  than  six 
weeks  afterwards^  when  he  had  prepared 
himself  bv  every  possible  means  to  receive 
it.  Besides,  hb  rear  was  already  menaced, 
and  hb  line  of  eonmiunications  cut  through 
on  several  points  by  the  flying  corps  of 
Cossacks  and  others,  whom  the  great  whole- 
sale dealer  in  artillery  might,  indeed,  afiect 
to  despise,  bat  who,  it  was  impossible  to 
conceal  from  hb  troops,  were  in  a  condition 
to  inflict  on  him,  and  were,  indeed-,  already 
inflicting,  the  most  serious  injuries.  A 
gad-fly  can  stingy  an  ox,  and  drive  an  ele- 
phant bmmL     To   say  that  an   armiitice 


which,  at  all  events,  held  otit  a  bope  of 
peace  in  the  dbtance,  and  for  the  present 
moment  insured  rest  and  remission,  was  '  a 
great  political  blunder,'  b  to  commit,  we 
apprehend,  the  veiy  hbtorical  fidlacy  of 
judging  the  event  by  the  result.  In  1809. 
after  the  obstinate  days  of  Aspem  ana 
Wagram,  the  French  einperor  had  reaped 
firom  the  armistice  of  Znavm,  a  peace  as 
advantageous  as  any  that  hb  arms  when 
most  overpowered  had  achieved.  What 
blunder  was  there,  unless  ftiturity  could 
have  been  divined,  in  expecting  a  similar 
result  from  a  similar  state  of  things  in  IS131 
An  intermission  from  war,  with  a  cautious 
power  like  Austria,  always  produces  waver- 
ug ;  with  a  coalition  of  powers,  actual  or 
contemplated,  it  may  haply  produce  divbion. 
We  may  say,  therefore,  with  decision,  in 
the  face  of  Jomini  ana  Mr.  Alison,  the 
armistice  was  no  blunder.  The  blunder, 
and  it  was  a  sigantic  one,  lay  in  the  over 
estimate  which  the  haughty  Frenchman^ 

Soiled  ha  he  himself  admitted  at  St. 
elena)  by  continued  good  fortune,  made 
of  hb  own  powers  and  prospects ;  in  the  as- 
sumption on  which  he  proceeded,  that  after 
an  armistice,  soficited  as  much  by  himself 
as  by  the  allies,  he  was  as  much  entitled  to 
dictate  terms,  and  to  refuse  concessions,  as 
Wellington  was  Mer  such  a  rout  as  Wa- 
terioo.  Here,  as  on  other  occasions,  hb 
obstinate  pride  overmastered  and  swallowed 
op  any  little  prudence  (for  thb  was  none  of 
his  virtues)  that  he  m^ht  possess :  but  not 
here,  as  on  many  occasions,  could  a  brazen 
front,  an  overbearing  carriage,  an  insolent 
tone,  and  a  forward  audacity,  beat  down  the 
big  waves  of  popular  wrath,  that  were  now 
Withered  against  htm.  The  boundary  of  the 
Rhine  was  refused ;  and  the  arbitration  of 
the  sword  was  the  consequence.  Austria 
declared  war  on  the  )9th  of  Aurast,  and 
active  hostilities  commenced  a  few  imjn 
after. 

Let  us  state  here  shortly  the  position  and 
relative  strength  of  the  parties  at  the  recom- 
mencement of  thb  memorable  struggle. 
The  Sober,  a  streltm  that  descends  from  the 
Bohemian  mountains,  and  flows  northward 
between  Breslau  and  Bautzen,  through  Sile- 
sia into  the  Oder,  may  be  taken  as  a  line  di* 
viding  the  two  parties  towards  the  east ;  on 
the  further  side  of  this.  Marshal  Blflcher, 
HkB  a  wild  mountain-cat  ready  to  spring, 
watches  ea^rly  for  the  onset,  with  80,000 
men,  Prussumsand  Russbns ;  on  the  nearer 
side,  ocenpying  the  whole  country  west* 
ward  ta  Dresden,  stands  a  strong  oo^j  of 
French  troops,  varying  in  numMri  some- 
times inferior  to  the^SUesian  army.  Drea* 
den  itself^  and  the  labe,  with  its  long  Ime  of 
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CoTtreasei  from  Eooigsteia  (a  few  miks 
above  Dreadea)  down  to  Hamburgh,  h  ,tb,e 
main  line,  from  wbicb|  as  from  a  strong  base 
and  starting-point.  Napoleon's  uffensi Ye  ope- 
cations  towards  Silesia  and  Prussia  mu^ 
proqead.  Bresden  is  at .  once  his  grand 
aep6t^and  the  main  pivot  of  hia  movements ; 
the  pivot,  in  ^hort,  which,  without  .giving  a 
complete  swing  to  the  whole  campaign;^  wi 
with  a  bold  plunge  facing  in  an  entirely 
dijOferent  4irection/lie  cannot  afford  to  lo^e.* 
Let  the  reader  attend  to  thia^  and  the  whole 
plan  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  war-games 
ever  pl^ed  will  soon  be  clearly  befose  hio^ 
From  this  fixed  point  of  Presden,  the  great 
captain,  looking  round  him  in  three  sec- 
tions, must  prepare  to  receive  an  enemy 
that  may  at  any  moment,  from  a.wide- 
sweepixig,  raof^  of  hostility,  naake  a  ruah 
apon  his  vitius. :  Looking  directly  east,  be 
expects,  as  we  have  alreaqy.  stated^  his  most 
eager  an^  adventurous  enemy,  BlUcher ;.  on 
his  left  hand,  to  the  nortbi  Berlin  lies  before 
him — a  mudi  coveted  prizf ;  ,  proteicted, 
however,  by  a  general  .who  bears  the  &moiis 
militafy  name  of  BUleW|  and  by  one  of  his 
own  captains,  Berbadotte,  an'  adversary, 
however^  whose  cotiinaels  are.  more  danger- 
bus  than  his  sword  ^  and  in  this  direction,  if 
Oudinot  and  Ney  do  not  achieve  something 
brilliant,  we  may  say  either  that  the  French 
marshals  are  unskilfiil  captains,  (ir  that  t^e 
Crerman  people  are  determined  not  to  b/9 
beaten*  JUastly,  on  his  right  hand,  directly 
southward.  Napoleon  beholds  jthe  strong, 
natural  bastion  of  the  Bohemian  mountains, 
hanging  almost  over  his  head,  and  from 
wl^ich,  by  half-a-dozen  ill-guarded  glens,  the 
whole  Austrian  army,  with  several  Prussian 
and  Russian  divisions,,  may  at  any  tin^e 
epneige,  aBtU  with  <^ne  bold  stroke,^  at  on^ 
seize  upon  Dresden,  a^d  cut  off  the  empe- 
ror's conu^^uH^ations  w;ith  Fxance.  Tius  is 
a  great  da^er — the^mosjt  immipjenl  daoger 
of  the  position— one,  indeed,  which  make^ 
it,  notwithstanding  the  laiiiB  river  and  (the 
strong  fortresses,  truly  a  very  weak*  and  es- 
sentially, a  bad  position;  ,K>r  the-  Bohemian 
fassea  are  not  more  than  a^ay's  march  £rom 
Dresden  ;/apd  ]&ey  are  upon  the  Saxon,  not 
upon  the  Siiesiaii  side  of  the  Clbe.  But  to 
oompensa^   for    this    perilous    weakness 
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*  ^  tkis,  fize4ne0i  of  tbe  one  point,  Dfosden,  we 
see  a  notablfi  and  in09t  important  dittinction  be- 
tween this  <sampaig<i  of  1813  aii'd  that  of  1796. 
Thei^  Napoleoii  had  no  filed  point;  he  could 
spring  "abent  like  a  Uaaid ;  this  mater  freedom  of 
motion  was  the.  result  paiUyK>f  lus  smaller  axsfty, 
partly  of  othe^  circumstances;  bttt  with  the 
immense  machinery  congregated  on  the  Gne  ofth^ 
-Elbe  In  1B13,  the' emperor  could  Hot  aff^rd^  except 
ja  th^  very  last  neeaeuti^;to-^ve  up  Dresden.  8ee 
^the  i^ery  sepaijdo.caticisii^^f  TminmMr^  Wa. 


of  the  pontion,  the  enemy  that  thieatena 
here  is  no  enteiprisinf;  Bluoher,  no  yeo- 
geance-breathingPi-ussian,  but  only  an.  Aus- 
&ian;  a  slow,  cautioua,  undecided,  unax> 
centuate4,  ^^ifipicP  Austrian — for  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  the  generalissimo,  is  no- 
thins  .more — ^and  the  congregation  .of  kings 
and  Kaisers  that,  accompany  him  (a  pefam- 
bulatory  aulic  council!)  is  only  likely  tp 
make  matters  worse .  In  this  quarter,  there- 
fore^ howerer  uofayourable  the  ground, 
Napoleon  and  Becthier  may .  with  reason 
look  for  some  '  false  moTement,'  .for  some 
clumsy,  undecided  a^tadc,  thai^  when  met 
by  the  quick  eye  and  the  ste^y  hand  of 
Napoleeii,  caanpt  but. lead  tp  a  deqded 
result. 

We  again  request  the  readf  r  tp  realize  to 
himself  the  position  of  the  parties.    It  ia 

auite  simple^  and  the  strategical  resulta 
iiat.  flow  trom  it  are  alike  in^resting  and 
instructive,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  intelli- 
gible to  the  plainest  understafi4iu£. 

^Tbe    relative    s^engtb    of  tAo    parties 
was  as  follows :    On  the  side  of .  ih^  allies 


1.  Numerical  superiority;  inconsiderjR^ 
ble  at  first,  but  more  decided  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  stri^^ggle. 

2.  The  troops  of  the  alUfv^.were  pl^cally 
of  superior  quality,  and.  in  .a  better  condi- 
tion. 

3«  They  were  superior  in  cavalry,  though 
^apoleon  wfis  not  now  so  bitterly  destitute 
p^  that  arm,  as  at  the  comoMsncenaeat  of  the 
campakn. 

4.  Iney  possessed  a  most  important  ad- 
vantage in  their  clouds  of  Cpssacka  and 
other  light  troops^  which  not  only  harassed 
the  en^my  at  all  poiA^,  and^  d^pir^ted  hia 
soliliess, .  bat,  what  ia  o(Wn  the  decisive 
hinge  of  vrsii-^ut  then  u^ormfy  in  potsM- 
sian  of  hU  mooeoieiU^,  mkile  he  toc»  qffen 
uiterlviu  the  dork  a$  kf  Aeks* 

5.  They  fought  in  the  amidst  of  a  friendly 
population^  while,  to  Napoleon^  a  cDurtly 
paxoa  peasant  could  only  give  the  welcome 
^  Very  glad  to  see  you,  /lir,  buj  would 
rather  not  see  your  soldiens.'  .  T,he  French 
indeed,  indepei^ently  of  their  position  aa 
foreigne):^  aad  invaders,  were  ui^v/ersally  ha- 
ted in  Germany,  and  deserved  to  be  sq. 

6.  The.  p^aciple; of,  union  that  held  the 
^.u^tfiansykussians)  anjd  Frnssians,  together 
was  much  stijotnger  than  that  which  united 
the  members  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation 
to  Napoleon.  A  manly  indignation,  roused 
by  years  of  expepenced  wrong,  w|is  on  the 
onasside.;  a  vulgar  fear  to  break  the  bonds 
pf  a  gilded  servitude,  o^  the  other, 

.    7...7he  Prussian^ .fought  for  their  hearths 
and  for  thei£  a^tarf  i  Ahe  French  foi;  honour 
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and  glory*  The  one  party  to  regfin  their 
liberty  as  men ;  the  other  party  to  maiDtaip 
their  character  as  soldiers.  A  great  party 
among  the  French  were,  in  (act,  weary  of 
the  war^  and  saw  no  practical  end  to  be  at- 
tained by  it  'y  the  Germans  were  weary  of 
ignominy  and  insult. 

To  this  must  be  added : — 

8.  The  immense  strategical  advantages  of 
the  allied  position  in  Bohemia,  overhmiging 
Dresden,  and.  threatening  the  enemy's  main 
line  of  conuaonioation  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Rhine. 

On  the  other  side^  the  French  could  de- 
pend:-^ 

1.  On*  the  long  line  of  fortresses  on  the 
Elbe. 

2.  On  their  great  experience  in  the  art  of 
wan 

3.  On  the  ^prestige'  of  inrincibility  which 
Liiteen  and  Bautsea  had  only  ended  to 
confitm. 

4.  On  unity  of  plan  and  dec^ion  of  exe- 
eutioii,  arising  from  the  fact  fbat  tbw  gene^ 
ndlssimo  and  their  emperor  was  the  same 
person,  and  a  person  eseicising  dei»p9tie 
antherity. 

-  5.  C)n  their  nimbleness  and  celerity  of 
movement ;  by  which  mainly,  if  nofe  alto^e* 
ther,  Napoleon  Ikadigalined  his  brilliant  series 
of  Tictories  against  four  superior  Austrian 
armies,  in  his  first  Italian  campaigD,  This 
was  a  ottlituy  virtue  beloi^ing  as  much  to 
the  French  chaoacter,  as .  to  thai  which 
crowned  Iheir  whole  list  of  advantages^  viz : 
*  6.  The  gemus  of  Napokon  ^  a«4  in  tl^ 
they  might  w^H  hope. to  find  acouitterbalanoe 
to  any  merely  numerical  superiority  of  force 
that  the  allies  could  brbg  into  the  field 
against  tfaeon.  Not  vrithout  reason  might 
^keiy  appropriate  the  words  of  Wallensteia's 
captains  in  Schiller's  play : 

"  The  en^pfsmr  has  soldiers,  hot  no  general. 

This  Ferdinand  ol  Hungary  undeiBtands 

j^fothine  of  war-~and  Galias,  he's  imliioky> 
'    Moie  alulled  to  ruin  armies;  than  tolead  them; 

And  for  ftd$  snake,  Octavlo— why  he 
'    Will  sting  yon  hi  the  faeeT,  Imt  never  stand 

In  open  liaitle ')B;ainst Hie  Doke of  t^hediand* 

.  The  parties,  tha|refore,  in  this  Europe* 
shaking  strugicie,  might  be  said  to  bf  equal- 
ly bahmced.  *  If  Napoleon's  genius  was  of 
that  transcendfinfta}  excellence  which  his 
admirers  t>$Iieved,,and  if  that  .genius  did  not 
(SeuI  him  the|i  when  it  was  most  needed,  in 
this  case,  Fi*ance,  bating  the  accidents  of 
war,  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  her 
chief  had  ilunged  her  into  any  unequsJ, 
much  less  bopdTeas,  contest.  We  shall  see 
immediateljT  (wh4,  indeed,,  is  the  most  in*- 
struGlive  thij;^  in  ihi^  eventfi^  histoiy)  that 


Napoleoa's  genius^did  not  £ul  him,  but  tjba" 
it  led  him  astray,  as  genius  in  other  cases  is 
apt  to  do*;  atd  that,  next  to  the.ropsed  pi^ 
triotism  of  the  Prussian  people,  no  element 
contributed  more  decidedly  to  the  important 
results  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  than  tha 
genius  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  military  reader  will  obaerre^  that  wa 
have  not  included  among  the  advantages  of 
the  French  in  this  campaign,  tha  popsessioi^ 
of  a  central  porilioOj  the  operating,  aa  ^t  is, 
technically  called,  an  the  interior  Hne§  and 
the  leason  we  do  not  include  this  in  o^ 
enoBG^eration  is,  because  we  have  been  satis^ 
factorily  convinced  by  Herr ,  Bade's  dear 
and  cogent  reasoning ;  on  the  point,  that  tho 
advantages  of  such  a  position,  even  in  the 
most  fiivourable  case^^  have  been  greatly 
overstated;  and  that  in  certain  cases, as  io 
the  present,  it  is,  in  fact,  noadvantiige  at  aU^ 
but  rather  ^a  decided  disadvantage.  Id 
maintaining  a  delensivewarroijind  a  point 
nearly  central,  ^hich  cannot  be  turned — as, 
for  instance,  the  capital  of  a  country  when 
invaded,  say  Paris,  in  1814 — ^it  is  manifest 
that  the  central  position  has  this  clear  ad-« 
vantage,. that  whjje  the  defender  has,  in  the 
outset,  nothing  to  fear  for  his  rear,  he.  may^ 
if  he  be  nimble  and  enterprising,  make  a 
series  of  adroit  springs  on  a  divided  enemy 
advancing  by  various  radii  from  an  extended 
circumference,  beat  their  forces  in  detail, 
and  with  very  inferior  forces  keep  a  vast 
multitude  at  bay.  Some  very  brilliant  feats 
of  this  kind  Napoleon  executed  in  1814 ; 
tSI,  however,  by  an  eccentric  move,  he 
foolishly  compromised  his  rear,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  central  position  being  seized  by 
his  antagonists,  the  game  was  over.  It  is 
manifest,  however,  that  even  in  such  a  case, 
several  conditions,  not  always  to  be  com* 
manded,  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
that  strategics  of  this  kind  may  be  successfiil. 
In  the  first  p^e,  the  enemy  must.be  divid- 
ed )  and  not  merely  divided,  but  so  divided 
as  to  be  incapable  of  any  commnnication  ^ 
otherwise,  that  may  take  place,  which  took 
place  in  ^e  campaign  of  1815,  when,  also. 
Napoleon  operated  of  the  inner  line;  a 
BlUcher  may.  be  defeated  at  Ligny,  retire  to 
Wavre,  be  pursued  by  a  Grouchy,  and  yet 
unite  and  conquer  with  a  Wellington  at  Wa^ 
terloo  !  It  is  necessary,  also,  that  th$^  sepa-r 
rate  divisions  of  the  enemy  should  have  Ho 
concerted  plan,  }pnt  quietly  allow  themselves 
to  be  attacked  and  .beaten,  whenever  the 
general  occupying  the  centra]  position  choose 
es  to  fall  upon  them  with  his^whole  mass: 
otherwise,  if  they  agree  to  retreat  and  ad- 
vance alternately,  as  occasion  may  call,  to 
operate  tojgether  on  a  combined  .scale  of 
weU^calculated  offensive  and  defensive,  .taegr 
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mnj  so  manoBQTre  as  to  perplex  and  irear 
cut  their  antagonist ;  and,  finally,  may  either 
work  him  oat  of  his  central  position  altoge- 
ther, or,  while  he  retires  upon  that,  attack 
him  with  concentrated  masses :  and,  perhaps. 
If  their  numbers  are  sufficient,  surround  and 
orerwhelm^him.  If  any  peison,  for  in- 
ftance,  will  consider  Napoleon's  perilous 
position  at  Mantua,  in  1796,  while  the  Aus- 
trians  were  pouring  in  upon  him  in  three 
difierent  lines,  and  threatening  to  surround 
him,  he  will  clearly  perceive,  that  had  not 
the  Laffo  di  Grarda  intervened  between  the 
two  mam  bodies  of  hb  enemies,  so  as  abso- 
lutely to  prevent  a  junction,  or  had  his  elas- 
tic, sprinsy  strategics  been  met  bjy  a  well- 
calculatea  Fabian  policy  on  the  side  of  the 
Austrians,  he  must  have  been  utterly  ruined. 
Or  again,  if  he  had  fought,  not  with  slow 
Austrians,  but  with  an  enemy  as  nimble  as 
himself,  could  his  central  point  of  Mantua 
(which,  b^  the  way,  he  was  forced  to  rive 
up)  or  his  interior  line  have  saved  him 
from  destruction  ?  Instead  of  Mantua,  let 
us  now  take  Dresden,  and  see  what  advan- 
tages the  central  position  and  the  inner  line 
cmr  there.  We  snail  use  a  simple  diagram, 
for  greater  clearness. 

Eait 
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Wert. 
If  the  reader  will  open  any  common  map, 
and  measure  the  distances  and  directions 
roughly  with  his  eve,  he  will  find,  first  of 
all,  that,  Napoleon  does  not  stand  in  or  near 
the  real  centre  of  the  position  occupied  by 
his  enemies ;  but  he  stands  at  D,  that  is, 
Dresden  ;  B  being  Berlin,  Bemadotte,  and 
Bulow  ;  S,  the  Silesian  army  and  Marshal 
Blticher;  and  A  the  Bohemian  boundary, 
and  the  natural  mountain  bastion  occupied 
by  Austria.  Now,  in  this  diagram,  if  Na-> 
poleon,  instead  of  standing^  at  D,  occupied 
the  true  central  position,  B,  while  his  ene- 
mies menaced  him  from  several  points  of  the 
lar^r  circle ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  occu- 
pying as  he  does  the  position  D,  and  (Bulow 
and  Bliicher  remaining  where  {hey  are) 
Austria  were  removed  from  the  position  A, 
to  the  position  a,  on  the  circumference  of 
the  smaller  ctrele-^n  sudi  a  posilioni  the 


real  advantages  of  a  central  position,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  might  fairly  be  said  to 
belong  to  Napoleon.  But  as  matters  really 
stood  at  the  reopening  o(  the  campakn  oif 
1813,  observe  at  what  a  perilous  disadvan- 
tage Uie  position  of  Dresden  placesthe  French 
emperor.  Operations  are  commenced,  we 
shall  say,  by  the  eager  and  impetuous  Blii- 
cher, from  Silesia,  at  the  point  S ;  simulta- 
neously with  him,  Bulow  is  engaged  before 
Berlin,  and  with  him  Bemadotte ;  Napoleon, 
knowing  who  is  his  most  active  enemy, 
rushes  from  Dresden,  to  frdl  with  as  large  a 
force  as  he  can  on  Bliicher,  at  the  point  S. 
Well,  what  happens  ?  Bliicher,  instead  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  beaten,  as  the  Aus- 
trian generals  did,  in  1796,  merely  retires, 
d^hting  all  the  while,  however,  like  a  Par- 
thian ;  in  consequence  of  this,  instead  of 
gaining  a  great  battle,  and  beating  his  ene- 
mies singly,  Napoleon  is  only  withdrawn 
further  and  further  from  his  vital  point,  D ; 
and  before  he  has  time  to  come  hack,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  Austrian  forces  comes 
down  by  the  short  line  of  A  D,  and  Dresden 
is  in  their  hands !  Will  any  one  say,  in  thia 
plain  view  of  the  case,  that  such  a  poaitioa 
as  D  is  an  advantage  to  Napoleon  ?  Theo- 
retical men,  b  books,  may  talk  about  the 
advantage  of  a  central  position,  and  of  the 
inner  line ;  but  in  this  particular  case,  it  la 
sleeping  at  the  mouth  of  the  lion's  cave, 
not  a  whit  more  safe.  But  observe  what 
further  happens.  Supposing  (what  actually 
was  the  case)  that  Napoleon  arrives  from 
Silesia  in  time  to  save  Dresden ;  stOl  the 
allies  (if  they  retreat  adroitly^  stand  at  A, 
secure  amonr  the  gorges  of  the  Bohemian 
mountains ;  from  this  position  they  threaten 
the  point  D  every  moment,  and  keep  the 
occupier  of  the  central  position  in  a  state  of 
constant  anxie^  as  to  their  possible  move- 
ments ;  they  reduce  him,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  a  mere  defenrive  (for 
the  point  D  he  cannot  afibrd  to  lose) ;  and, 
not  only  that,  but  they  may  move  round  io 
hb  rear,  and  come  out  at  Leipxig  (L),  on 
the  road  to  Paris,  while  a  single  saccenful 
battle,  in  the  direction  of  Berlin*  will  ^ble 
Bulow  and  Bemadotte  to  cross  the  line  of 
the  Elbe,  E  F,  and  to  advance  on  the  same 
point,  Leipzig,  from  the  north.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  total  perdition ;  ibr  the 
line  D  L  P  is  the  road  to  Paris,  and  Napo- 
leon's only  line  of  retreat.  It  is  manifnit, 
therefore,  that  if  the  so-called  central  posi- 
tion be  not  ffiven  up  in  time,  it  will  end  in  a 
very  natural  consequence  of  a  central  posi- 
tion— viz.  ,'in  the  holder  oi  it  being  surround- 
ed. Napoleon,  consequently,  must  leave 
Dresden,  and  retreat  to  Leipzig,  and  fight 
there,  it  may  be,  more  for  the  hoaoor  of  the 
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French  arm^  thin  lor  sftlvatioiiy  og  Cor  yic- 
tony. 

lo  discuaMAg  Una  strategical  pointwe  have 
ioadvertently  betrayed  to  the  reader  the 
whole  secret  of  the  great  militaiy  operations 
that  ended  in  the  terrible  three  days,  16th, 
17thy  and  18th  of  October^  at  Leipzig.  We 
may  now  shortly  notice  the  historical  suc- 
cession of  events.  One  point,  however,  is 
very  important  to  be  determined  first.  If 
Dresden  was  such  a  dan^rous  position,  why 
did  Napoleon  choose  it  ?  llerr  Bade  an- 
awers  truly,  from  political  motives,  certainly, 
rather  than  from  military  ones.  Nothing 
but  ibe  blindest  confidence  in  his  own  ge- 
nins,  and  hia  adversary's  blunders,  could, 
indeed,  hlind  him  Is  to  the  peril  of  his  strate* 
gical  position ;  and  that  he  was  so  blinded 
to  some  extent  is  quite  conformable  with 
bis  geneial  character;  but  as  a  politician 
and  a  conqueror,  he  could  not  afibni  to  give 
up  Dresden,  which  was  to  him,  in  &ct,  the 
political  key-stone  by  which  the  tottering 
arch  o£  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was 
then  held  together.  This  is  infinitely  more 
satis&ctoiy  man  to  assume,  as  some  have 
done,  that  because  Napoleon  chose  the  posi- 
tion, and  even  enlai^;ed  upon  its  advantages 
to  hia  generals  (Fain,  ii.,  2.5),  we  are,  there* 
fiMre,  lx>und  to  look  upon  it  as  a  good  posi- 
tion in  a  militaiy  point  of  view,  and  draw 
strat^ical  conclusions  from  such  an  assump- 
tion.^   If  Napoleon  really  believed  it  to  be 

*  The  ibUowiag  extimct  it  a  zemaxkable  exam* 
pie  of  this  procedure,  and  the  inentable  seriet  of 
DiunderB  to  which  it  leads :— 

'^  The  configarattoii  of  a  ftontier  msy  haye  im- 
portant inilneiica  on  the  dixeetios  of  linat  of  operas 
tion.  Centxal  poaitioAa  forming  aalient  angles  to- 
wards the  enemy,  such  as  Bohemia  forms  towards 
Prussia,  Switzerland  towaids  Austria,  or  Saxony  a$ 
ii  wa§  einmntlmiad  m  181S,  are  the  most  advanti^ 
MOBS,  bteamu  tktg  an  malmmly  Mtsrior,  amd  kmd  t9 
tht  fiarisM  wid  rtar  of  tht  oppomnt*$  drfmuivi  tint  (1). 
The  aides  of  these  salient  angles  are,  therefore,  so 
important  that  all  the  resources  of  art  should  be 
added  to  those  of  aatnie  to  render  them  imnregna* 
Ue.  Switaariand  and  Bohemia  are  snfficientlir 
moved  to  possesa  these  natural  advantages;  M 
aaxonff  opptan  man  dovhtfid  hteauoi  Napoltonwa»  at 
§imgthde/iaUdatL^pTig{Qh  Th  U  waihu  eorwidum 
efiktm  eminU  adwrndagn  iktU  madt  km  mgf$et  to 
€ka^ikiUm^ltt»afamimm9pomthipnfa^l6^ 
diturg^Z) ;.  ana  if  we  eaamine  the  ehaiaeter  of  the 
operations,  though  the  allies  were  numerically,  and 
especially  in  excellent  eavalry,  superior,  we  dis- 
S0ver  that  «Am  Ms  diftmim  wismiii  tocrt  totifimd  M 

tuaittUowiM  of  Sokauia^no  wmmtiioii  comldht  nafUttD- 
on  hbn  (4) ;  but  his  ifftUm  vhu  soUv  that  of  attack  (5), 
and  his.  impatience  sought  the  Prtusians  deep  in 
iaesia,  tiie  graad  army  tilofMi  lAi  d|^  o/ BoAmiiS 
(6),aQd.thaaaiihsn  aUnyia  thosaadaof  Barlia} 
mU.  mxmiptiih  but  aB  at  tht  mmm.  wumml  (7).  H!a 
was  thus  on  all  sides  ia6rior,tmt  not  disloaged  till, 
hy  hi§  oum  MeeUhn  (8),  he  wowed  the  enemy  to 
tnmihotk  Us  iaidn  siamltaBseusly,  and  to  hfiag 

Wm  tQ.aAtiaa,JMlvain  the  t«|9  4pia  at  J4ip^ 


a  strong  poaition^  we  must  rather  concloda 
that  the  general  had  been  outwitted  by  tha 
emperor,  and  military  policy  fooled  by  po« 
litical  pride. 

The  march  of  events,  after  the  first  de* 
cided  beginnijQg,  was  rapid  and  startlii^^ 
From  the  23d  to  the  30th  of  August  clap 
after  clap  of  dark  thunder  came  from  the 
east,  and  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south, 
against  the  invincible  captain,  with  only  <Sne 
bright  glimpse  of  blue  for  the  French  aimsy 
which,  however,  promised  fair  to  be  a  per- 
manent day  <^  joy,  and  might,  perhaps^  have 
been  so  had  Napoleon  not  been  over  confi* 
dent  of  success.  The  first  move,  as  we  have 
hinted,  was  made  by  Biucher :  he  came  fpr* 
ward  from  the  Sober,  and  drove  the  French 
retreating  before  him  (a  prophetic  com** 
mencement)  back  towards  the  Spree;  but 
on  the  21st  the  emperor  himself  was  on  the 
spot,  and  a  vigorous  oflfensive  was  of  course 
the  result  The  marshal  retreated,  and  Na- 
poleon advanced  eastward,  *  driving  the 
enemy  before  him,'  as  the  bulletins  would 

^Eaeyclop.  Britaaaiea,*  Aitiicle  W^a,  Sdinhaidi 

OaasxTATieaa. 

(1.)  The  leverse  of  all  Has  was  the  ease  wiA 
Saxoay  in  1813.  It  was  the  mtmor  line  of  opera* 
tion  on  that  occasion,  the  point  of  Bohemia,  that 
*  led  to  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  opponent's  oe&n- 
sive  line.' 

(3.)  Not  for  this  reason,  hot  beeanse  It  has  do 
analogy  whatsoever  to  the  two  other  sitaationa. 

(3.)  This  assertion  we  belieye  to  be  altogether  in- 
capaole  of  proof.  Na^leon  chose  the  central  point 
of  Dresden,  from  politieal  rather  than  from  miutanr 
motrres,  and  he  lematned  there  to  the  last  poasiim 
moment,  partly  from  obstinacy,  but  mn^  noit 
ixom  nacesaitv. 

(4.)  Should  Napoleon  have  confined  himself  al- 
together to  a  stationary  defensive  t-— With  any  sol- 
diers* this  would  have  been  discooiaginff,  with 
French  soldiers  impoesihle.  Horaover  the  Sict  that 
no  Impxaasion  was  made  on  him  at  Dresden  arose 
not  m>m  the  strength  ot  the  military  position  (as 
here  assumed),  but  irom  Schwaxsenbeigfs  inabtUty 
to  take  advantage  of  its  weakness. 

(5.)  Where  did  the  writer  leam  this!— Napo* 
Icon's  plan  of  operations  was  oflbnsive  only  towards 
Berlin,  deiensiYe  at  Dresden,  with  occasional  offen- 
sive towards  Silesia,  as  opportunity  mi|^t  oflbr. 
This  is  Bad^M  Ibmnla  of  tna  eampaign;  vad  w« 
think  no  other  will  explain  Ihaaetnal  opoations. 

(G.)  Nspnleoa  naver  did  so,  except  m  paraaEac 
their  retreat  His  fhtuia- expeditions  to  Bohemia 
were  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  This 
also  is  Bade'a  viewi  and  is  snfflciently  pmvfd  by 
the  ayeats  themselves. 

(7.)  What  if  Napoleon  was  fereed  to  do  this  by 
the  enemy  advancing  upon  him  all  at  tiie  vame 
time V^lWy  were  (idl  eoEs^  Bamadotta) as  'an- 
potiaHt  as  ha  was. 

(a)  flay  mtei^  tin  tiM  aataial  diaadvaataiN  ar 
hia  stiategicalpoaitioa,  jeiaed  to  the  admirable  gen- 
eralship and  vi^i^^iroas  soIdUerihip  of  the  alliaa,  feioed 
him  to  leava  his  original  groond,  and  save  himself 
by  the  only  retreat  that  was  left  for  him,  nadar  €<► 
IMS  rfa  dsMSfita  daiMisiina_  at  lisfawM^  - 
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did  he,  in  his  fi>oHslL  way  of  undeiTaluiog 
his  adversary's  talents,  at  that  time  under- 
stand, how  all  this  retreat  of  the  ea^er  mar- 
shal was  a  matter  of  pure*  calcttUtion>  with 
the  allies ;  but  he  had  little  time  to  enjoy 
his  fancied  triumph,  for  messengers  arrired 
calling  him  to  Dresden  ;  and  in  that  direc- 
tion, without  being  able  to  achieve  any- 
^ibg  against  Biiicher,  he  returned  the  next 
day.  '^o  sooner,  however,  was  the  Prus- 
sian marshal  aware  that  he  was  no  longer 
opposed  by  Napoleon  in  person  with  supe- 
tior  forces,  than  he  immediately  resumed 
the  offensive,  attacked  Marshal  McDon- 
ald, as  he  was  incautiously  coming  up 
to  meet  him,  and  the  famous  battle  of 
the  Katzbach  (26th  of  August),  was  the 
consequence. 

*.<  On  the  Katzbacb,  on  the  Katzbach 
There  the  strife  was  red  and  ruddy ! 
There  we  danced  the  fearful  war-danca 
With  the  Frenchm^  base  and  bloody  !*' 

as  FoUeo,  in  one  of  the  recUhoit  sonss  of  that 
time,  not  more  strongly  than  truly  sinss. 
The  Katzbach,  indeed,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
French  marsbal^a.  admitted  stmtagknl  bhin- 
ders-— arising,'  partly  -we  ha^e  no  doubt, 
from  the  rashness  and  vain  confidence  "with 
which  his  master's  example  inspired  him — 
was  a  neUtUa^iadAK  to  th«  oianB«r  in  which 
this  terrible  war  was*  to  be  fought  by  the 
Prussians.  It  was  a  day  of  fearftd  rain : 
flint  and  gunpowder  could  not  be  us^d  \  it 
CBXoe  literally  to  a  murdefous  grapple  of 
mm  with  man :  and  with  the  Imttr^nd  of 
their  muskets^  the  infuriate  Germans,  fikc 
some  Hercules  prostrating  wild  beasts  with 
a  dub)  drove  the  French  ia  confused  rout 
down  the  steep  bank  into  the  red-dooded^ 
trild-gushing  stream  of  the  Katzbach. 

*•  Where  the  whirling  waftz  was  hottest^  ' 
In  the  thickest  sultry  slaughter. 
When  both  blood  and  Drain  were  boiling. 
He  copied  you  ia  the  Kaizbach's  water. 

<«  Hesr  tka  kivBr  loaiiag  veageaaoe^ 
<  Sleep  no  mora  «n  stni^jriUowB  { 

.   Ye  have  BQckedthe  blood  of  Dsotaehlaad; 
r  will  suck  you  hi  my  billows  !>  * ' 

^  *Aius  with  sabre  ilharp,  bold  Blu(;ber,  ; 

In  deal's  dark  book  thou  ^j&t  write  ^i^l 
.:  Through iheaurlir smoke  of  baitt]«» 

i^  Vbiis^twwlsit^  by  GatismMOKJ^  ^    - 
*    MotWhoadtDsn^Mtbyprincttsr' 
*  €M  to  iigbl  the  wrongs  of  ages,  '   •     ' 

Measores  not  revenge  by  inehtt.**      '  '' 
lo  the  sriMMte  olOiii  last  TMrii^^MM 


Say,  and  eorhibkii^  ^eat  hilariiy  at  the  Men  than  id  anythiag  else,  we  se^  tka  true  eoicse 

Of  gaining  ground  on  his  adversary.     Little  of  the  French  disasters  in  the  Leipzig  oam- 
^*' '  1  •    **   1^  »  -i*    -^ — 1_  ? —  paign;  other  supposed  causes  w«re  merely 

occasions  ;  and  if  by  help  of  them  the  Grer^ 
mans  had  not  conquered  Napoleon  in  1813, 
they  could  havis  done  so  in  a  few  years  af- 
terwards.     So  much  for    the    Katsbach. 
Meanwhile,  a  stroke  not  so  bFiHiant  in  its 
character,  but  equally  decided  and  equally 
characteristic  of  Prussian  mettle,  had  been 
delivered  by  General    Bulow  in  front  of 
Berlin.     On  the  23d,  Marshal  Oudinot  had 
advanced  with  an  army  of  80,000  men  in 
three  great  divisions  against  that  capital. 
This  middle  corps  was  attacked   at   six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  bv  the  corps  of.  Bo* 
tow,  and  in  twohounrso  eompletdy  discom- 
fited, that  a-  retreat  of  the  whole  amy  be- 
came necessary ;  whereat  Napoleon  was  so 
much  disappointed,  that  (in  hb  usual  tinge« 
nerous  fashion  he  took  the  command  from 
Oudinot  and  gave  It  to  Marshal  Ney.    But 
to  seek  for  the  real  cause  of  the  deftsat  in 
the  deficient  generalship,  and  ftdse  strategies 
of  Oudinot  (as  the  Bonapartists  naturally  do) 
would  be  to  throw  a  veil  ov^r  a  veiy  plain 
and  palpable  fact,  and  th^nto  say  that  you 
see  notlung.  The  French  could  not  advance 
to  Berlin,  because  the  Prussians  were  deter- 
mined that  they  should  do  so  only  over  their 
bodies ;  and  the  proportions  of  the  two 
armies  being  as  five  to  four  at  least  in  fisvour 
of  the  attacked,  it  is  miinifest  that-withoof 
some  egregious  strategical  blunder,  not  to* 
be  looked  for  from  Bernadotte,  it  was  physi- 
cally impossible  that  Oudinot  could  execute 
the  plan  which  Napoleon  cashieried  him  £br 
not  having  executed.    It  was  easy,  indeed^ 
to  say  in  the  sounding  slang  (for  it  deserrea 
no  better  name)  of  the  insolent  IVench  em- 
peror--r' You,  Oujinpt, withan  an^ylike 
youn,  will  drive  the  enemy  quieidy  beHosa 
you,  take  Berlin,  disarm  the  inhabitants,  and 
dissipate  to  the  four  wlnds^  the  whole  Land- 
wehr,  and  this  swarm  .of  i^  tatterdemalion 
army  f "  but  the  efl^ct  of  this  inflated  bombast 
with  an  enemy  such  as  the  Prussians  were^ 
and  had  proved  themselves  to  iTe  at  LUtzen 
and  Bautsw,  was  rather  to  inspire  his  geAe<^ 
rala  wi^  a.  pemicioss  win  comidenee,  than 
to  arm  them  with  a  salidlaij  resblnUon.    So 
V&fk<^  for  the  oiQ^mdve  ii;ie^sur!^  of  the  Fre&c^ 
maislbals.    TheJVenchiMa^perQrhiatfelf  (te 
urtiom,  in  ftcty  inoider  to  conquer  in^eueh  m 
position,  apd  with  such  enemies,  ;ip^iqu|ty 
mss  ^n^oessajy),  stood  .at  the,  very  t^^  mo- 
ment in, .  the  ^lnoflt.  psr^lons*  deleMve   at 
I>readenir   Tiiegrand  A«stii»«fnri^, «ttde9 
SfebwWzenh^r^^hsdy  ptttKe  dAyiMfare  bftttle 
<*f  6rQs^beeren  (tij?,^ij),,jywyid  ^m^jB^e 
passes  gf.Byiawiisii  anrti  was-  Mthenng  .lo« 
fjfOMMmmm  ttitses  ^  wds  in  utteete 
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on  Bresden,  tohUe  Napoleon  was  dtifl  in 
Silesia.    This,  as  the  reader  Will  have  seen 
from  our  diagram,  was  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  move  in  the  world.     While  his  ad- 
versary is  engaged  at    S    with    Marshal 
BKicher,  ScTiwarzenberg  comes  down  from 
the  point  A  upon  Dresden :  abd  in  proportion 
•as  the  point  from  which  h^  advances  is 
nearer  the  central  pivot  of  operations,  than 
the  point  from  which  Napoleoii  has  to  re- 
turn, in  the  same  proportion  are  the  chances 
in  his  favour  great  and  overwhelming.     It 
is  plain,  indeed,  that  the  only  thing  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  Austrian  movemetit  is 
decision  and  rapidity  j  for  Dresden  is  only 
slightly  garrisoned,   and  cannot '  hold   out 
above  a  day  ot  two  at  the  utmost.   Schwar- 
zenberg,  however,  is,  as  we  have  said— an 
Austrian ;  and  in  this  one  circumstance  lies 
the  salvation  of  the  French  from  the  moirft 
perilous  risk :  nay,  and  more  than  that,  ih6 
ultimate  conversion  of  the  motft  imminent 
danger  (as  at  Ltitzen)  into  a  decided  advan- 
tage.    Austria,  indeed,  has  the  similitude  of 
an  eaele  only  upon  its  painted  scutcheon : 
actually'  it  is  an  elephant,  or  a  hippopotamus, 
or,  if  a  bird  at  all,  then  a  Cassowary,  or  a 
dodo,  or  any  other  clumsy  creature,  having 
the  presence  of  feathers,  but  not  the  power 
of  wings.     Not,  therefore,  with  the  sweep- 
ing pounce  of  an  eade  did  SchWarzenberg 
come  down  from  his  Bohemian  bastion  upon 
the  Frenchman's  heart :  not  with  the  fire  of 
a  Blucher,  or  the  steady  decision  of  a  Wel- 
lington— but  with  a  lumbering,  irresolute, 
cautious  crawl ;  so  that  instead  of  seizing;  on 
a  prey  to  all  human  appearance  doomed  irre- 
trievably, he  only  roused — like  a  siHy  bark- 
ing terrier-aii  indignant  lion  to  make  a 
spring,  and  rang  th^  oell  in  due  preparation 
for  an  attack,  not  by,  but  on  himself,  and 
which  was  to  end,  risum  teneatiSy  ainM  ?— in 
his   own  limping  and   disgraceful   retreat. 
Napoleon  had  great  fatth  in  his  fortune  and 
his  star;   and,  truly  he  seemed  to    have 
reason:    for   the    same    kind    blundering 
chance,  that  in  1805  had  opposed  to  him  a 
Mack,  in  1813  threw  in  his  way  a  Schwar- 
zenhtTg,    It  was  the  evening  of  the  26th, 
the  day  of  the  battle  of  Katzbach,  before  the 
slow  Austrian  could  muster  Weight  enough 
(for  on  toewht  only  will  an  Austrian  depend !) 
to  attack' Dresden ;  but  by  this  time  Napo- 
leon with  his  whole  anhy  was  seen  hasten- 
ing to  the  scene  of  action  firom  the  opposite 
side  of  the  water;  and  unless    the  allies 
(sould  contrive  to  send  a  cannon  bdl  through 
him  as  he  passed  (which  was  possible,  a^ 
there  was    only  the  Elbe  between  them}^ 
their  hopeftrl  enterprise  might  well  begin  to 
look  p^le.  But  the  man  who  had  stood  proof 
agamst  sd  uiany  bdls  pMMd  oii,thi»  time 


also,  in  safety ;  the  bridge  was  crossed,  and 
instantly  in  Dresden  his  energetic  and  vivid 
presence  displayed  itself  like  the  arrival  of 
a  new  soul  into  a  dying  body ;  the  enemy 
was  bravelv  repulsed  at  all  hands  that  dky ; 
and  next  day,  the  27th,  the  indefatigable 
captain  turned  a  difficult  defence  into  a  well- 
conceived  attack ;  one  of  Schwarzenberg's 
widely  extended  corps,  isolated  clumsily 
from  the  rest,  was  taken  gallantly,  like 
Mack,  in  a  trap ;  and  before  evening  the 
whole  mass  of  tne  Austrian  army,  above  100- 
000  men,  was  in  disconcerted  retreat  back  to 
their  Bohemian  fastnesses !  A  fi;allant  affair 
this  altogether,  and  the  French  may  well 
boast  of  it.  Never  did  example  show  more 
clearly,  how  necessary  a  thing  it  is  for  a 

freat  soldier  to  have^legs  as  well  as  arms  : 
ut  the  preachers  of  Napoleon's  military 
fenius  should  bethink  themselves  coolly 
ere,  how  admirably  the  enterprise  and  ex- 
pedition which  he  displayed  were  reheved^ 
and  brought  into  a  luc)^  prominence,  by  the 
incredible  clumsiness  and  hereditary  awk- 
wardness of  his  adversary.  They  must  learn 
to  moderate  their  admiration  also  by  consi- 
dering how  that  genius,  divorced  as  it  so 
often  was  from  discretion,  became,  inunedi- 
ately  after  the  brilliant  battle  of  Dresden, 
the  cause  of  the  calamitous  affair  of  Culm, 
which  immediately  followed. 

On  the  28thL  the  emperor  rode  in  the  track 
of  the  retreating  army  a  few  miles  up  the 
Elbe  to  Pima,  where,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  enemy  with  the  vigour  which  the  occa- 
sibn  required,  he  made  the  speech — *  Eh 
bien !  je  ne  yois  plus  rien  :  faites  retourner 
la  vieille  garde  a  Dresde !  la  jeunc  garde 
restera  ici  a  bivouac ;?  and  inunediatel y  re- 
turned to  Dresden,  *  very  gaily,*  as  Odeleben 
says,  *and  with  the  greatest  tranquillity.* 
This  careless  indifference  after  a  great  victo- 
ry was  perhaps  natural  enough  to  poor  hu- 
manity; but  in  a  great  commander  at  an 
important  crisis  altogether  inexcusable.  A 
fortunate  moment  was  here,  such  as  this 
threatening  war  had  not  hitherto  presented| 
and  might  not  again  present ;  a  ^  &be  move- 
ment,' such  as  he  had  expected  or  something 
that  was  practically  equivalent  to  it^  haa 
now  actually  occurred ;  to  Hsprove  this  oc- 
casion with  "all  hb  concentrated  genius  ws^ 
now  his  imperative  dutyasa  soldiferiperbm 
his  only  chance  for  rule  as  an  emperor. !  'tm 
ereat  road  to  T^plitz  !ay  ppen^pioneered.  in- 
deed, 4t  )uB  own  eacpress  wish,  by  Yjaii- 
danuDe';  it  would  h^ye  been  ^asy  Dy  ihif 
shorter  A)ad  to  have  au^cipi^ed  tne  enengi; 
as  they  were  debouc^ng.  mto'^he  ^hemaij 
valleys,  to  h$ve  attacked. thooi before. jthey 
were  formed|  ti>  throw- th^m  into  litter  ^on« 
Aisioii,  andperhap*  force^Mettemidh  to  coin 
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dode  a  &TOunbIe  peace.    Why  was  Has 

ttot  done  ?  why  did  he,  who  was  wont  to  be 
so  keen  and  eager  in  the  panuity  neither 
follow  himself  in  the  path  wnere  Vandamme 
led,  nor  send  the  youne  euard  to  help  him  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  cltnat  memorable  sen- 
tence— '  la  jeune  garae  restera  ici  a  bivouac  ?' 
for  on  this  sentence,  so  fiur  as  the  favourable 
chances  of  war  might  go,  hinged  the  fate  of 
Kapoleon  in  the  autumn  of  1813.  The  par- 
tial and  most  unsatisfactory  answer  to  this 
question  given,  by  saying  that  some  garlic 
or  other  matter  had  disagreed  with  the  em- 
peror's fastidious  stomach,  on  the  day  after 
the  battle,  did  not  even  satisfy  Vaudoncourt, 
who  so  early  as  1819  admitted, '  Ce  fut  sans 
doute  une  faute  de  TEmpereur  Napoleon, 
de  n'avoir  pas  pouss^,  d^  le  29,  le  14  corps 
jusqu'ii  Nollendorf  (on  the  great  road  to 
Prague) ;  il  le  pouvait,  sans  se  compromet- 
tre,  puisque  sa  garde  occupait  Pima,  et  que 
le  6e  corps  avait  depasse  Dippodiswalda.' 
Mr.  Alison,  accordingly,  and  Herr  Bade, 
have,  with  due  prominency  and  decision, 
brought  forward  this  important  matter,  each 
referring  the  French  emperor's  remissness 
on  this  critical  occasion  to  its  true  source,  in 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  mental  character. 
Mr.  Alison  says :  '  Napoleon  judged  of  pre- 
sent events  by  the  past.  He  conceived  that 
the  opposition  of  30,000  men  in  their  rear, 
immediately  after  a  severe  defeat  in  front, 
would  paralyse  and  discomfit  the  allies  as 
completely  as  it  had  done  m  the  days  of  Ri- 
voli  and  Ulm ;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  en- 
gage the  young  guard  in  the  mountains,  as 
U  might  ere  Long  be  required  for  his  own 
projected  march  on  Berlin.'  This  solution 
of  the  enigma  is  entirely  satis&ctory,  and 
can  be  proved  in  detail,  so  far  as  the  Berlin 
project  is  concerned,  from  the  documents 

Sublished  by  Baron  Fain ;  and  if  we  probe 
eeper  still,  and  ask  why  did  Napoleon  set 
such  a  value  on  the  taking  of  Berlin,  Mr. 
Alison  furnishes  a  satis&ctory  answer  to  this 
question  also,  when,  a  few  pa^es  further  on, 
he  talks  of  ^  Napoleon's  anxiety  to  daxzU 
the  world  by  the  capture  of  the  Prueaian  capi" 
taU  That  this  anxiety  was  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  ob- 
ject, has  been  shown  by  Herr  Bade  most 
clearly  on  Ailitary  principles;  Frederick 
William,  indeed,  by  the  very  act  of  leaving 
Berlin  for  Breslau,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  keeping  himself,  during  the 
course  of  it.  with  tne  main  body  of  the  allies 
in  their  Bohemian  head-quarters,  had  shown 
fliat  he  did  not  look  on  the  stone  and  lime 
of  Berlin  as  a  matter  that  could  have  any 
decisive  efibct  on  the  strategics  of  tibe  cam- 
paign. Napoleon,  therefore,  was  deceived 
on  this  occasion  pyhls  French  genius;  as 


in  the  previous  year  i^  Moscow,  so  now  his 
eager  desire  to  dictate  a  bulletin  at  Berlin, 
and  ticlde  the  fiincy  of  the  Parisians,  over- 
ruled the  plain  dictates  of  military  common 
sense,  ana  made  him  subordinate  the  prose- 
cution of  a  real  and  immediate  advantage 
offiured  by  the  blundering  of  the  enem^,  to 
the  attempted  realization  of  a  favourite  idea, 
twinklingvaingloriouslyin^ the  distance.  And 
frerily  he  had  his  reward.  The  corps  of 
Vandamme  pushed  forward  into  Bohemia, 
being  unsupported,  proved  unequal  to  the 
achievement  of  the  task  imposed  on  it;  and 
instead  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat, 
was  surrounded  amonx  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains  at  Culm{30tn  of  August),  and  it- 
self cut  off  utterly  from  existence.  The 
French  general's  rashness  on  this  occasion 
has  been  the  frequent  theme  of  declamatioa 
with  French  writers ;  but  the  iBci  is  (as  the 
reader  will  find  most  ably  developed  both  by 
Mr.  Albon  and  Herr  Bade),  that  if  Van* 
damme,  in  advancing  upon  Toplitz,  was  the 
eager  steed  that  rushed  upon  destruction^ 
Napoleon  was  ttie  foolish  rider  that  spurred 
him ;  and  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the 
great  French  emperor  showed  to  the  intelli- 
gent his  essential  moral  littleness,  in  imitating 
the  conduct  of  a  cowardly  and  ungenerous 
boy,  who,  being  cau^t  in  a  fiiult,  throws  the 
blame  on  his  brother,  perhaps  on  that  very 
person  who  was  but  the  instrument  in  per- 
forming the  deed  of  which  himself  was  the 
author. 

The  battle  of  Culm  decided  the  (ate  of 
Napoleon.  The  victory  at  Dresden  was 
thus  altogether  neutralised ;  the  south  was 
as  threatening  as  ever ;  and  on  the  east  and 
the  north,  Blucher  and  Bulow  were  gradual- 
ly advancing  to  weave  a  net  of  iron  round  the 
terrible  lion  of  war ;  and  the  quality  of  their 
troop  (not  to  speak  of  their  quantity^  had, 
by  the  two  ominous  days  of  Katzbach  and 
Grossbeeren,  been  already  proved  to  be 
such,  that  thev  were  beyond  reach  of  injury 
from  any  of  Napoleon^s  marshals ;  and  as 
for  the  feared  Invincible  himself  the  experi- 
ence of  this  campaign  had  triumphantly 
shown,  that  a  wise  system  of  strategics^  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  old  Fabius, 

**  Qui  nobis  condando  restitoit  tai^^ 

might  reasonably  hope  to  prove  victorious 
against  the  modem  Niqpoleoni  as  it  had 
against  the  ancient  Hannibal.  The  whole 
month  of  September,  accordingly,  was  spent 
by  the  fretted  Frencn  caj^tain,  m  vain  en- 
deavonrs  to  force  the  well-instructed  Blacher 
to  submit  himself  to  some  decisive  blow 
from  Napoleon  ;  a  sort  of  reconnoitring  also 
was  once  and  a^ain  made  on  the  rid^e  of 
the  Bohemian  hillsi  above  Toplitz ;  but  oo 
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that  side  no  blow  was  giyen  by  the  emperor, 
nor,  so  far  88  appears,  ever  seriously  intend- 
ed. Meanwhile,  Marshal  Ney  was  sent  out 
firom  Wittenbeig,  in  the  place  of  Oudinot, 
to  make  another  grasp  at  the  glittering  prize 
of  Berlin ;  but  as  might  have  been  expected, 
this  also  proved  a  fiulure;  on  the  6th  of 
September,  Ney  was  totally  defeated  by' 
Bulow  and  Tauensien  near  Juterbogk,  and 
the  battle  of  Dennewitz  was  only  a  repeti- 
tion on  a  laiger  scale  of  Grossbeeren. 
Both  battles  were  won,  not  by  any  refined 
or  curious  tactics,  but  mainly  by  bard  fight- 
ing. The  Prussians  were  deUtmvMd  not  to 
be  beaten,  sworn,  rather,  so  long  as  soul  and 
body  should  hold  together,  to  beat :  this 
temper  of  mind,  the  result  of  their  superior 
moral  inspiration,  insured  them  victory, 
unless  in  tne  event  of  gross  blunder  or  acci- 
dent. Salvation  was  now  impossible  for 
Napoleon;  the  army  of  the  nortn  advanced 
as  rapidly  as  the  slow  Bernadotte  would 
allow  them  to  the  Elb ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  Silesian  army  with  its  green 
laurels,  advanced  to  meet  them.  Both 
parties  crossed  the  Elb ;  Blucher  at  War- 
tenberg,  a  littler  above  Wittenberg  (October 
3d),  in  a  style  in  no  whit  inferior  to  the  far- 
fiuned  Lodi  ;*  the  Silesian  army  and  the  army 
of  the  north  effected  a  union  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Elb  :  Napoleon  was  strategically 
defeated.      With    one    army  of   superior 

Quantity  and  quality  hanging  over  his  right 
ank,  and  another  hanging  over  his  left,  and 
both  threatening  to  effect  a  junction  between 
him  and  the  Rhine,  and  pour  their  over- 
whelming masses  upon  his  rear — what  could 
the  ^atest  captain  of  the  age  in  that '  central 
position'  of  Dresden  now  do  ?  He  could  do 
nothing  but  retreat,  happy  if  even  that  were 
possible  when  determined  upon  unwillingly 
at  the  eleventh  hour ;  but  before  his  haughty 
spirit  could  reconcile  itself  finally  to  this 
step,  it  gave  birth,  in  the  desperation  of 
bafiled  energy,  to  one  of  those  bold  schemes 
which  genius  alone  can  conceive,  but  eenius 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  execute,  m  the 
small  castle  of  Duben  on  the  Molda,between 
Wittenberg  and  Leipzig,  Napoleon  spent 
four  days  of  dismal  doubt  and  bitter  chagrin ; 
at  war  terribly  with  his  own  generals,  at 
war  more  terribly  with  himself;  and 
there,  as  a  last  possible  hope  he  conceived 
the  adventurous  idea  of  dufting  the  seat  of 
war  by  a  violent  leap  firom  the  oa^  of  the 
Elb— not  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Rhiiie,  which 
seemed.the  more  natural  move  in  the  cir- 
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cuDQAtances — but  to  the  banks  of  the  Spreei 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula !  He  would  leave 
Dresden,  giving  up  the  whole  line  of  the 
Elb,  and  falling  upon  Berlin,  now  exposed 
by  the  forwardmarch  of  the  Prussians,  make 
the  capital  of  the  enemy  the  pivot  of  his 
future  operations,  while  he  surrendered  to 
him  his  own  base,  and  the  line  of  communi* 
cation  with  Paris  !  A  most  original  project, 
unquestionably — a  ladder  that  might  reach 
to  heaven,  if  it  had  only  an  inch  of  ground 
to  rest  upon ;  a  project  which,  perhaps,  as 
Bade  very  justly  remarks,  General  Bona- 
parte might  have  executed  with  success, 
had  he  been  prepared,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  to  its  success,  to  reconstruct  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  but  which  in  the  jEsspe- 
TOT  Napoleon,  as  ne  then  stood  and  lelt. 
would  have  been  the  mere  exasperated 
plunge  of  a  noble  fish,  after  it  has  been 
firmly  hooked.  The  project,  accordingly, 
whetiier  by  the  dictate  of  tne  emperor's  own 

food  sense,  or  by  the  clamorous  protests  of 
is  generals,  assisted  by  the  defection  of 
Bavaria,  was  eiven  up:  and  a  backward 
movement  finsdiy  resolved  on  to  Leipzig. 
The  result  of  that  was,  as  it  could  not 
otherwise  be,  a  great  batUe  of  the  concen- 
trated forces  of  the  parties ;  a  battle,  where, 
as  at  Dresden,  wim  his  enemies  pressing 
round  him  from  all  quarters.  Napoleon  again 
occupied  a  central  position,  and  was  forced 
to  repeat  again,  tactically  and  on  asnoall 
scale,  the  great  strategic  operations  of 
this  memoraole  campaira.  He  posted  him- 
self in  the  middle  of  his  enenues  with  his 
back  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  fousht  em 
a  brave  man  will  do  who  fights  mamly  to 
show  that  he  can  fight,  and  that  he  will  not 
yield  but  on  compulsion. .  Another  thing, 
also,  he  showed  by  this  obstinate  stand  of 
three  days,  that  with  whatever  tremendous 
energy  his  genius  could  display  itself  in  attack 
and  advance,  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for  a 
RETREAT  was  beyond  the  compass  of  its 
power.  Fropi  I^zig.  as  firom  Moseow 
Defore,  and  from  Waterloo  afterwards,  he 
was  precipitated  with  a  ruin  that  required 
not  the  pursuit  ctf  a  foe  to  make  it  sure. 
So  a  building  &lls  that  is  reared  to  topple 
proudly  on  an  artificial  foundation :  so  water^ 
when  mad^  to  mount  ^olently  beyond  its 
natural  level,  recoils :  so  force  tumbles,  that 
is  without  xnioderation  and  ambition  that  is 
xiotwise.  The  most  instructive  and  the 
most  evangelic  sermon,  that  Providence  haa 
preached  to  men  in  these  latter  days,  is  to 
D&  read  in  the  rise  and  fidl  of  Ni^eoa 
Bonaparte 
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Art.  II. — Virginie.  Tragedie  en  Cinq  Actee. 
Par  M*  Latouk  de  Saint  Ybars.  Paris. 
1845. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1842,  a  *  drame'  was 
produced,  and  barely  escaped  damnation,  at 
the  Od6oQ ;  it  was  calJed  <  Le  Tribun  du 
People,*  or  something  to  that  effect ;  and 
was  written  by  a  young  Creole,  M.  Lalour, 
who  in  extravagance,  ambition,  and  withal 
a  knowledge  of  theatrical  ^  situations,'  prom- 
ised to  be  an  assiduous  disciple  of  the  cele- 
brated *  romantic'  creole,  Alexandre  Dumas. 
The  piece  was  not  without  marks  of  dra- 
matic talent;  but  we  <  assisted'  at  the  per- 
formance with  considerable  yawns. 

On  the  dth  of  April,  1845,  the  same  young 
author  ^obtained  a  brilliant  success  at  the 
Theatre  Franqais  by  a  tragedy  written  in 
the  classic  style :  wherein  simplicity  and 
passion  supplied  the  place  of  rant  and  '  bus- 
tle ;"  the  tragedy  of  *  Virginie,'  which  the 
exquisite  Rachel  rendered  fascinating,  but 
which  for  its  own  sake  merits  the  applause 
it  has  received. 

We  bring  these  fiicts  and  dates  together,  not 
simply  to  illustrate  the  progress  made  by  the 
youn?  author,  but  to  illustrate  the  decay  and 
dowiifal  in  f^nce  of  that  noisy,  tawdry,  life- 
less thing)  called  the  Romantic  School.  M. 
Latour,  like  many  other  young  men,  had 
been  seduced  by  the  pompous  promises  of 
the  Romanticists,  and  stunned  perhaps  by 
the  noise  they  made.  But  he  failed.  A 
new  era  was  dawning :  in  a  few  months  the 
Classic  and  Romantic  Drama  were  to  meet 
in  battle  ;  and  though  the  Classic  had  every 
disadvantage  of  position,  its  triumph  could 
ndt  be  concealed.  We  then  called  atten- 
tion to  the  struggle ;  and  may  venture  here 
to  borrow  what  we  then  said :  The  chief, 
the  most  celebrated,  and  unquestionably  the 
most  able  of  the  Romanticists,  after  a  long 
silence,  brings  out  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
his  trilogy  of  ^  Les  Borgraves. '  This  drame, 
obviously  the  fruit  of  immense  care,  pro- 
duced with  all  the  splendour  the  Parisian 
stage  could  afford,  heralded  by  preliminary 
pum,  protected'  by  a  nanae  celebrated 
throughout  Euh)]pe,  and  s^^pported  by  bands 
of  enthusiastic  foUowers-^hls  play  cQiild 
not  keep  possession  of  the  stage  for  t^yenty 
nights. '  About  the  some  time  a  young  man 
from  the  provinces  had  presented  a  play  to 
Hie  Odeon :  it  wiis  after' the  mod^l  of  Ra* 
cine :  the  dagger  and  ppisctn-boWl  w^re  ab- 
seht :  the  stage  effbcts^  this  violent  contrasts,^ 
th^  rbnttnjg  '{passions;  the'  Ainattiral  d^arac- 
tei»  of  the  dntne  Were  irepl^d  i)fp}iTe  and 
elegant  verses,  an  antique  simplicity  of  con- 
ception and  execution,  and  characters  dis- 
tinctly and  fidthfiilly  aeHneated.    Nobody 


went  to  see  ^  T^s  Burgraves  ^  all  Paris 
flocked  over  the  water  to  see  *  Lucr^ce,'  by 
M.  Fonsard.  A  bad  theatre— indifferent 
acting — an  unknown  author  venturing  to  re- 
vive a  decried  and  neglected  school  of  writ- 
ing—these obstacles  did  not  prevent  the 
triumphant  success  of '  Lucrece,' 

What,  meanwhile,  became  of  '  Les  Bur- 
graves  ?'  No  one  read  it,  no  one  talked 
about  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  whit 
more  absurd  than  ^  Hernani,' '  Angelo,' '  Le 
Roi  s'amuse,'  or  ^  Ruy  Bias ;'  and  it  is  quite 
as  effective  in  covp^  de  thiatre^  and  much 
better  written.  Why  then  did  it  fail  ?  and 
why  did  *  Lucr^ce'  succeed?  Because,  in 
truth,  the  piiblic  had  recovered  from  its  in- 
toxication, had  got  tired  of  the  novelty  of 
the  drame,  and  welcomed  ^  Lucr^ce/  not  as 
a  novelty,  but  as  a  return  to  a  healtny  style 
— the  national  drama. 

The  success  of '  Lucr^ce'  doubtless  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  M.  Latour ;  and  '  Viiginie'  is 
the  result.  In  the  history  of  the  drama, 
however,  *  Virginie'  will  look  more  like  a 
definite  conquest  than  '  Lucr^ce«'  It  was 
produced  at  tne  Theatre  Franqais — the  veiy 
ground  of  classical  tradition ;  and  was  not  a 
mere  tentative  of  a  new  form  of  composi- 
tion, but  one  appearing  before  a  prepared 
and  willing  audience.  M.  Latour  is  the 
Napoleon  of  the  revolution  of  which  M« 
Ponsard  was  the  Mirabeau.  The  reign  of 
the  Romanticists  is  now  at  an  end. 

There  are  two  questions  which  present 
themselves  on  a  consideration  of  the  history 
of  this  Romantic  School,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  written.  It  must  have  had 
some  element  of  truth  and  strength  in  it,  or 
it  never  would  have  lasted  so  long'.  It  most 
also  have  bad  an  element  of  weakness,  or  it 
would  not  have  fallen.  l|he  questions  then 
are  :  Wherein  lay  its  strength  ?  Wherein 
its  weakness } 

Its  strength  consisted  in  the  weakness  of 
its  enemy,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase. 
The  *  literature  of  the  Empire'  was  in  about  . 
the  same  decrepit  state  as  our  own  literature 
when  Hayley  was  the  glory  of  England. 
The  language,  in  particular,  had  become 
feeble  and  convention^.  Nothing  could  be 
mentioned  by  its  proper  name,  junless  it  were 
something  dignified.  Periphcasis,  cold  and 
academical    periphrasis,    accompanied    by 

Kmpous  convenlionalismsjjbad  become  the  \ 
iguage  of  the  drama.  The  langi^agf^^  of 
Racine  and  Voltai^  became  daijy  mpre  im- 
boiterislLed  y  daily  ^as  it  znade.  tp^esemble 
Jess  and  ies$  the  language  spoken.  .A.xup^ 
tore  w^s^t  last  i|ieyitaUe>::  itnc^ma;  and 
thoughthie  innoivatois  dataiigcd  their  own  ' 
caittie<  by^viokmctf 'ai^  extraYBgance,  3!^^t '^e* 
cstiw  #ttr  t6o  ittoiiig  not  to^^ratyipl.  [t^ 
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change*  was  sudden,  an^,  .because  sudden, 
to  many  revolting.  The  public,  after  being 
sent  to  sleep  with  sonorous  periphrases, 
were  somewhat  rudely  awakened  by  having 
words,  long  banished,  bawled  in  thipir  ears. 
In  the  heat  of  reaction  the  poets  were  sys- 
tematically trivial,  in  order  that  they  might 
avoid  academic  conventionalism.  It  was 
the  same  with  Wordsworth,  whose  horror 
of  Darwin  and  Gray  threw  him  Lack  upon 
such  wondrous  platitudes  as  mad^  alLEng- 
land  stare,  and  the  Edinburgh  critics  facetious^ 

The  influence  of  modern  writers  upon  the 
French  language  has  been  decidedly  and 
immensely  beneficial.  If  there  be  no  living 
])oet  to  be  compared  to  Racine,  which  there 
certainly  is  not,  on  the  other  hand  the  lan- 
guage of  Racine  is  very  poor  and  colourless 
compared  to  that  of  Lamartine  and  Victor 
Hugo;  and  all  the  beauties  of  the  prose 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  put 
together,  would  not  equal  the  prose  of 
George  Sand.  As  a  recent  critic  has  justly 
remarked,  'Never  before  has  the  French 
language  had  such  richness ;  never  such  va- 
riety :  capricious  and  energetic  beneath  the 
pen  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  clear  and  precise  with 
Prosper  Merime'e  ;  ardent  and  elevated  when 
M.  Lamennais  speaks  it ;  ready  to  excite 
languor  or  to  ravish  the  ear  in  the  verses  of 
Lamartine,  what  treasures  we  have  inherit- 
ed ;  And  if  it  were  necessary  to  descend  to 
particulars,  I  would  say  that  of  all  which 
has  been  written  of  the  same  kind  by  all  the 
writers  of  other  epochs,  I  see  nothing  that 
can  for  an  instant  be  compared  to  certain 
descriptions — to  whole  volumes  of  George 
Sand.'* 

But  Inasmuch  as  the  Romanticists  were 
men  of  very  perverse  minds,  and  not  gifted 
with  the  requisite  taste  which  should  guard 
them  against  gross  errors  of  system,  they 
have  also  damaged  the  current  language  by 
the  excess  of  colouring  and  materialism.  If 
the  muse  of  Racine  is  sometimes  a  pale  and 
languid  beauty,  the  muse  of  Victor  Hugo  is 
also  too  often  a  highly  rouged  wanton  ;  and 
as  to  the  muse  adored  by  the  imitators  of 
M.  Hugo,  she  mistakes  devergondage  for 
grace,  eflrontery  for  confidence. 

Some  merit  is  also  due  to  the  Roman- 
ticists for  having  destroyed  several  classical 
conventionalities,  for  having  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  the  drama,  and,  above  all,  for 
having  inade  people  ^ware  that  tragedy  is 
not  confined  to  kings  and  queens.  They 
have  brought  forward  the  eminently  human 
nature  of  the  d^axna.  Tbev  b^ye  made 
passion  paramount.  They  have  also  en- 
larged the  notions  of  stage-effect  $  and  have 

tjK^^  *^  Revne  Nouvella,*  Mai,  1845,  p.  130. 


taught  dramatists  the  value  of  situations. 
Droning  dullness  had  usurped  the  stage,  and 
dullness  in  its  worst  form — the  academical. 

e  call  it  the  worst,  because  it  had  a  ten* 
-:ency  to  perpetuate  itself  beyond  all  other 
fjTms  of  dullness ;  robed  as  it  is  with  all  the 
dipity  of  conventionalism.  To  that,  any- 
thing was  preferable.  Any  signs  of  vitality 
woaTd  assuredly  have  been  welcome :  and 
the  galvanic  signs  of  le  drome  were  accepted 
for  want  of  better.  The  dramt  with  its 
coarse  effects  and  moral  paradoxes,  with  its 
new  and  improved  language  and  its  couleur 
locale — the  drame  with  its  rants,  its  tears,  its 
daggers,  and  its  prefaces^  created  a  sensation ; 
it  did  not  create  a  lasting  influence. 

We  said  that  they  made  passion  para- 
mount :  so  they  did — ^in  their  prefaces.  In 
their  dramas  passion  was  lost  in  paradox  and 
exaggeration  \  or  was  buried  under  history. 
Take  Victor  Hugo,  and  we  prefer  him  be* 
cause  the  gi*eatest.  ^  Look  at  the  structure 
of  his  plays.  Does  he,  we  are  told,  wish 
to  delineate  parental  love  ?  He  selects  a 
Triboulet  and  a  Lucrece  Borgia,  both  stained 
with  horrible  crimes,  and  rihabilite  by  the 

Eoct,  because  of  this  parental  love.  Does 
e  wish  to  paint  man's  love  ?  He  selects 
a  monk,  a  monster,  and  a  valet :  a  Claude 
FroUo,  a  Quasimodo,  and  a  Ruy  Bias. 
Woman's  love  ?  He  has  no  fitter  i^pes  than 
two  notorious  courtesans,  a  Marion  de 
I'Orme  and  Tisbe.  Does  he  wish  to  picture 
the  sacred  grandeur  of  old  age,  and  the  re- 
verence we  owe  it  ?  His  old  men  are  a 
bandit  and  a  fratricide,  whose  ferocity  and 
crimes  are  lost  sight  of  in  their  courage  and 
prowess.  In  the  same  spirit  of  of  paradox 
he  makes  his  Burgrave  vigorous  and  full  of 
life  in  his  hundredth  year,  while  the  only 
young  girl  in  the  play  is  dying  of  a  slow 
disease. 

Victor  Hugo  has  been  often  reproached  for 
his  use  and  abuse  of  antitbesis-^^nd  the  above 
are  examples  of  the  abuse — but  he,  with 
a  truly  French  bombaat,  declares,  that  <  Le 
Bon  Dieu'  is  a  greater  *  faiseur  d'antitheses' 
than  he  is.  Is  not  this  delicious  1  It  is  a  fit 
companion  to  De  Balzac's  answer  to  the  nu- 
merous complaints  of  his  alarnung  fecundity 
in  the  production  of  novels ;  ^  coname  si  le 
monde  qui  se  pose  devant  moi,'  he  says^ 
with  superb  disctain, '  n'etait  pas  plus  fi^cona 
encore  r — Certainly  none  but  Frenchmen 
could  be  insensible  to  the  bathos  of  such 
things. 

Passion  was  buried  under  history.  AU 
the  world  knows  that  one  of  the  great  points 
in  Romanticism,  is  its  attachment  to  couleur, 
locale.  Now  if  the  theatre  is  to  be  a  Col- 
lege de  France,  where  history  is  to  be  ex- 
pounded for  the  instruction  of  ingenuous 
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yonth,  well  and  good;  if  not — if  the  stage 
is  to  represent  the  drama — ^that  is,  human 
passion  in  action ;  then  is  this  ambition  of 
couleur  locale  immensely  displaced,  and 
somewhat  dangerous.  The  drama  may 
be  instructive^  but  it  dare  not  be  didactic : 
it  may  teach,  but  it  must  teach  through 
the  emotions,  not  through  the  under- 
standing. By  picturing  an  epoch  so 
forcibly  that  it  stands  before  us  with 
an  objective  truth,  we  may  draw  our 
own  lessons  from  it ;  but  the  poet  must  not 
read  us  a  lecture — ^lea^t  of  all  an  historical 
lecture. 

Is  then  couleur  locale  useless  ?  Couleur 
hcale  is  not  useless ;  neither  is  it  very  useful : 
it  is  a  critical  excellence  which  the  learned 
may  taste,  but  which  must  be  indifierent  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  audience,  who  know 
not  whether  it  is  correct  or  not.  Remem- 
ber this  also,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  l)e  faith- 
ful to  the  epoch  in  which  you  place  your 
scene — another  thing  to  dbplay  your  own 
research,  and  to  show  the  audience  how  you 
have  studied  that  epoch.  But  even  when 
at  the  best,  couleur  locale  can  only  be  par- 
tially true  :  it  must  be  contradicted  by  the 
characters  and  actions  of  the  dramatis 
persona,  A  striking  instance  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  best  hbtorical  play  recently  pub- 
lished—* Catherine  Douglas' —  wherein  the 
masteiT  of  historical  delineation  exhibited  in 
King  James,  and  in  the  subordinates,  only 
serves  to  bring  out  into  stronger  relief  the 
essentially  modern  and  metaphysical  nature 
of  the  lovers ;  or  in  Victor  Hugo's  *  Ruy 
Bias,'  the  hero  of  which  is  the  aspiring,  de- 
mocratic, dreamy  proletaire  of  our  day.  If 
the  ancients  were  to  be  represented  as 
ancients,  they  would  &il  to  interest  our  sym- 
pathies. The  Greek  hero  could  never  be  a 
modem  .hero.  The  Roman's  patriotism 
could  never  be  thoroughly  sympathized 
with  ;  his  relidon  could  never  be  believed 
in.  Nor  could,  in  general,  the  men  of  the 
middle  ages  be  accepted  as  representatives 
of  our  present  conception  of  humanity.  We 
should  all  revolt  at  tne  Sforza  or  the  Borgia, 
as  unnatural ;  we  could  never  be  made  to 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  such  villains'  re- 
ligious convictions.  And  so  of  the  other 
diflerences  created  by  difierence  of  race  and 
difference  of  times.  We  come  then  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  drama  can  never  attain 
historical  truth :  it  can  only  approximate  to 
that  truth,  and  in  the  approximation  runs 
great  danger  of  being  tedious. 

Are  then  anachronisms  to  be  permitted  ? 
That  depends  upon  the  anachronism.  There 
are  three  kinds :  anachronism  of  feeling  and 
character;  of  manners  and  customs*,  and 
of  geography  and  chronology.     The  first 


are  often  inevitable.  It  is  such  an  anachro- 
nism to  make  Achilles,  or  any  Greek,  a  lover* 
Where  passion  and  character  are  concerned, 
the  poet  must  be  modem,  for  he.  has  to 
touch  modem  hearts.  The  anachronisms  of 
manners  and  customs  are  to  be  avoided,  in 
as  far  as  they  offend  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  audience ;  the  audiences  of  the 
present  day,  understanding  antiquity  much 
better  than  those  of  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
would  not  tolerate  any  gross  anachronism  : 
but  then  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
poet  would  make  it.  As  to  anachronisms 
of  geography  and  chronology,  such  as  Shak* 
speare's  making  Bohemia  a  sea-port ;  placing 
lions  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  and  nuns  at 
Athens  ;  or  making  Hector  quote  Aristotle 
— they  are  amenable  to  the  same  laws  as 
those  of  manners  and  customs. 

But  in  saying  that  the  poet  should  be  on 
a  level  with  the  knowledge  of  his  age,  we 
are  not  advocating  any  auibition  of  succeed* 
ing  in  couleur  locale,  Andf  therefore,  cannot 
applaud  the  tendency  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
manticists of  making  history — or  rather  lec- 
tures on  history — an  element  of  a  drama. 

From  this  survey  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  RomanUc  School,  we  see  that 
it  IS  one  which  could  only  serve  as  a  tranai* 
tion ;  it  could  not  endure,  after  its  revolu- 
tionary purpose  was  fulfilled.  It  rose 
against  academic  dulness,  and  wide-spread 
prejudices.  These  it  destroyed.  It  pointed 
out  the  errors  of  its  predecessors ;  and  ex- 
emplified the  errors  of  its  own  system.  This 
was  preparing  the  way  for  the  revival  and 
improvement  of  the  old  classic  drama :  and 
this  revival  has  been  attempted  with  success* 

The  '  Lucrece'  of  M.  Ponsard,  and  the 
*  Virginie'  of  M.  Latour,  may  be  regarded 
as  having  founded  this  new  school.  Its 
elements  are  such  as  must  endure.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  based  upon  the  classic  drama, 
which  is  the  traly  naiional  form  ;*  on  the 
other  hand,  it  sees  the  necessity  of  adapting 
and  modifying  that  form  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  age.  It  is  classic,  with  the  aa vantages 
derived  from  the  Romanticists.  It  is  indeed 
to  its  age,  what  the  drama  of  Racine  was 
to  his  age.  It  is  a  real  child  of  the  epoch, 
and  as  such  has  vitality. 

There  may  be  some  inclined  to  dispute 
our  assertion,  that  the  classic  is  the  tmly 
national  drama  of  France.  Trae,  that  it 
did  not  spring  from  the  people ;  it  was  the 

Koduct  of  the  learned,  fostered  by  a  court, 
evertheless,  two  centuries  of  worship  have 
consecrated  it.  If  it  did  not  immediately 
spring  from  the  people,  it  has  been  found  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  people,  and  has 
formed  such  a  part  of  national  culture,  as  to 
be  regarded,  and  jUtfdy^  as   the  national 
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drama.  The  Romantic  School  u  fifteen 
years  old,  and  it  has  been  dying  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years.  FiReen  years  of  a  noisy, 
disputable  existence,  never,  even  at  its  most 
vigorous  period,  accepted  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  leading  intellisences  of  the  day — ^this 
is  what  the  Komantic  School  has  to  oppose 
against  a  dynasty  of  more  than  two  centuries  ! 
In  spite  of  the  prefia^e  to  ^  CromwelP — in 
spite  of  the  grand  discoveiv  of  the  grotesque 
and  deformed — in  spite  of  the  war  waged 
against  Racine,  in  the  Feuilleton  of  ^  La 
Presse,'  by  the  incomparable  coxcomb 
Adolphe  Granier  de  Cassagnac — in  spite  of 
a  band  of  critics  and  poets,  Racine's  fame  has 
remained  unshaken,  Racine's  pathos  still 
draws  tears,  Racine's  mastery  in  art  is  still 
unrivalled.  The  Ronoanticists  have  had 
their  day. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting '  Virginie.^  It  is  a  tragedy  of  re- 
markable merit ;  the  storv  is  well  presented, 
the  characters  drawn  with  a  firm,  clear  out* 
line  ;  the  style  level,  and  occasionally  rising 
to  eloquence.  ^Virginie'  is  a  creation 
almost  worthy  of  Ilacine.  She  has  the 
simplicity  and  afiectionateness  of  a  girl, 
joined  to  the  courage  and  proud  spirit  of  a 
Roman.  Her  courage,  however,  though 
rising  with  danger,  is  not  virile  :  it  is  essen- 
tially the  courage  of  a  woman.  As  long  as 
her  virtue  is  in  peril  she  is  calm,  firm,  and 
superbly  scornful ;  when  the  danger  is  for  a 
moment  over,  she  is  without  force,  and 
yields  to  sadness.  It  is  just  the  character 
for  Rachel.  Who  that  has  seen  her  can  fail 
to  imagine  the  quiet  dignity  with  which  she 
rejects  the  ofiers  of  Claudius  ? 

*<  ViigiDie! Et  ees  dons  et  oes  veox  empresses 

Qu'on  a  dn  voos  offiir...... 

Ftrgtftie,— Je  les  ai  rspoossfe, 
Claudius, — ^Bei^ouaeer  les  pitents  d'un  homme 
qui  vous  aime  I 
Est  ce  m^pris  pour  mol  ? 
Virginie, — C'est  respect  poar  moi-m^me.'^ 

And  then  fancy  her  deliveiy  of  the  tirade  at 
the  close  of  the  second  act  I  Those  thrilling 
tones  of  hers— that  piercing  sarca8m--^that 
crushing  contempt,  and  that  creacei^do  of  pas- 
sion which  no  one  can  naanage  like  her — 
fancy  these,  reader,  in  this  reply  to  Appias 
Claudius : 

"  Quelle  aadace  I 
Vous  oeez  me  parler,  me  regarder  en  face ! 
Au  lieu  de  fuir  d'ici»  confus,  p&le,  interdiU  • 
Vous  0862  m'aboraer  apris  ce  qu'elle  a  dit ! 
Vous,  notre  enaemie ;  vous,  k  qui  tout  sert  de  proie ; 
Vous,  par  qui  j'ai  perdn  men  amour  et  ma  joie ! 
Icilius  est  mort,  frapp^  par  des  Romains, 
Vous  avez  mis  le  fer  dans  leur  cnieUes  maaAs, 
£t  vous  venez  191,  pr^  d'une  autre  Yictime, 
Solliciter  le  prIx  de  voire  premier  crime ; 


Et  vous  venez  i^i,  m'o£&ir  presqa*2L  genoux» 
Vos  presents  teints  de  sang !  da  aang  de  mon  ^poux ! 
Sortez  f  sortez ! — Mais  non ;  ^outez  ma  r^ponse : 
Je  vous  croj's  cnminel  quand  Fausta  voosdenonce. 
I^  sortd'Icilius  ne  me  cbangera  pas, 
Et  je  hais  votre  amour  autaDt  que  son  trapes. 
N'emplo^ez  avee  moi  ni  detour  ni  surprise. 
La  Romaine  vous  halt,  I'amante  voas  m^rise." 

This  passage  will  convey  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  author's  style,  which,  thougn  some- 
what deficient  in  colour  and  elegance,  b 
direct  and  without  triviality  or  Dombast. 
He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  open  to  the 
charge  of  thrusting  in  commonplaces  for  the 
sake  of  a  rhyme  ;  he  has  not  yet  attained 
the  art  of  concealing  his  art.  And  in  one  or 
two  instances  he  has  fallen  into  the  system 
of  periphrasis  patronised  by  the  Empire. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  gold,  in  these  terms : — 

"  Et  ces  omements  vils  qu'il  m'ose  prtenter 
Sent  faits  de  ce  miUd  qui  ssrtpour  athsler/' 

The  character  of  Yiiginius,  though  re- 
lieved by  some  fine  touches,  is  somewhat 
conventional ;  and  we  must  object  to  his 
constant  talk  about  shedding  his  blood  for 
his  country :  as  a  soldier,  it  was  his  duty  to 
shed  it :  as  a  brave  soldier,  it  was  his  duty 
to  talk  as  little  about  it  as  possible.  During 
the  trial  he  has  one  reply  to  make  which  is 
quite  up  to  the  passion  of  the  scene,  and 
which  forms  a  magnificent  point  for  an  actor. 
He  is  led  away  by  his  vehemence,  and 
Claudius  interposes  to  nemind  him  where  he 
is :—        • 

"  Claudius. — ^Vols  tu  cette  hache  qui  brille 

Dans  la  main  du  licteur  ? 
FtrgtViiiu.— Je  ne  vols  que  ma  fills, 
Dans  mon  coeur  sont  g^v^s  mes  droits  et  mes 
afironts. 
Claudius. — Grains,  soldat  insolent,  d'irriter  ma 
coUre ! 
Car  je  suis  D^oemvir. 
Virginius, — ^Tremble,  car  je  snis  piie  !** 

M.  Latour  has  dispensed  with  the  char- 
acter of  Icilius  altogether,  and  he  has  done 
wisely.  The  temptation  to  introduce  the 
lover  was,  doubtless,  great :  but  we  believa 
that  lovers  are  always  prejudicial,  except  in  a 
love  story.  Shakspeare  knew  this  well.  In 
'Hamlet,'  *  Macbeth,'  *  Lear,' '  Othello'— 
his  four  greatest  works — ^he  has  no  lover. 
M.  Latour  has  given  Virrinie  all  the  advan- 
tage to  accrue  from  her  iSections  being  ano- 
ther's, and  at  the  same  time  preserved  her 
from  the  presence  of  Icilius.  Jhe  struggle 
— the  dramatic  *  collision'  is  clearly  between 
Virginie  and  Claudius.  The  father  is  intro- 
duced as  a  necessary  instrument,  and  as  ex- 
emplifying the  manly  pathos  of  the  situation. 
Icilius  could  only  repeat  the  character  of 
Virginius :  he  would  be  another  man  out- 
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raged,  indignant,  pathetia:  he  might  be  so 
in  a  dtifferent  manner,  bat  the  true  economy 
of  art  renders  him  superfluous.  As  the 
piece  now  stands*  by  the  non-introduction  of 
Icilius,  Virginie  nas  a  grief  the  more,  and  a 
protector  the  less. 

Fabios  is  altogether  a  mistake  ;  and,  cu- 
riosly  enough,  it  is  a  mistake  referable  to 
the  Komanticista :  the  mbtake  otcoukur  Uh- 
cale.  Some  of.  the  French  critics  have 
lauded  the  author  for  the  happy  manner  in 
which  he  has,  in  the  person  of  Fabius,  con- 
trived to  picture  the  condition  of  patron  and 
client  in  Kome.  To  us  it  seems  neither  a 
^  |rood  picture,  for  it  is  not  exact ;  nor  a  good 
mtention,  for  it  is  historical,  and  not  dra* 
matic.  Fabius  does  nothing  in  the  piece. 
He  talks,  and  talks  superabundantly,  but  he 
is  in  no  way  wound  up  in  the  threads  of  the 
plot  so  that  he  could  not  be  omitted  without 
injury.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  fault  we 
find  with  those  poets  wno  seek  couleur  hcale^ 
and  think  more  of  displaying  their  historical 
knowledge  than  their  knowledge  of  art 

But  we  must  have  done  with  sermonising, 
and  content  ourselves  with  recommending 
to  our  dramatic  readers  this  most  recent  pro- 
duct of  the  new  school  of  dramatists,  which, 
founded  as  it;  is  on  the  truly  national  taste, 
must  have  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
the'  clever  but  mistaken  productions  of  the 
Romantic  School. 
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RscENT  'changes  and  revolutions  are  again 
attracting  the  attention  of  political  obser- 
vers to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf; 
The  late  overthrow  of  Santa  Anna,  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  long  pending  between 
the-  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  of  the  north,  as  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  the  contingency  of  war  or  peace 
in  regions  which  have  so  many  claims  on 
the  attention  of  Europe,  combine  to  revive 
no  small  portion  of  that  keen  interest  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  was  felt  when  the  fancied 
El  Dorado  was  laid  open  to  the  enterprise 
of  Europe,  and  seem  to  show  that  a  new 
page  of  the  many-leaved  volume  of  the  fa-  ^ 
ture  is  unfolding.  The  mighty  current  of 
human  action  sets  in  with  increased  volume 
and  intensity  towards  the  west  and  south  of 
the  American  continent.  At  the  present 
moment,  therefore,  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  we  shall  render  no  unacceptable  service 
to  our  readers,  by  throwing  together  such 
information  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect, 
on  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  a  coun- 
try which,  in  spite  of  modern  tourists,  still  re- 
mains in  many  respects  a  terra  incognita  f  o 
the  mass  of  readers..  This  we  shall  preface 
by  a  succinct  view. of  the  leading  events  of 
Mexican  history^'fhnn  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  interweaving  such  considerations 
of  a  more  general  kind  as  the  subject  may 
naturally  suggest. 

In  thus  restricting  the  range  of  our  specu- 
lations, we  are  well  aware  of  the  6ac^ifi<^e 
we  make,  in  foregoing  themes  which  have 
a  perpetual  and  un&ding  charm  for  those 
who  love  to  linger  on  the  storied  memories 
of  the  past.  A  more  tempting  task  might 
be  to  recall  our  readers  to  the  days  of  the 
pilgrim  of  Palos,  who  explored  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  ocean  stream,  till  he  found 
'  a  temperate  in  a  torrid  zone  :' 

"  The  feverish  air  fann'd  by  a  cooling  breeze, 
The  froitfnl  vales  set  round  with  shady  trees ;    ' 
And  guiltless  men,  who  danced  awaj  their  time. 
Fresh  as  their  groves,  and  happy  as  their  clime." 

Nor  less  pleasing  would  it  be  to  make  our 
canvass  gorgeous  with  the^barbaric  splen- 
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dociri  of  the  Indian  monarchy  and  hierarchy, 
to  retrace  the  career  of  Cortes  and  his  ad- 
venturoas  cavaliers,  and  to  tell 

«« Of  the  glorious  city  won 
Near  the  setting  oi  the  sun, 
Throned  in  a  silver  lake ; 
Of  seven  kings  m  chains  of  gold." 

These  are  themes  whose  *  romantic  interest 
awakens  a  never^failing  response  in  the  im- 
agination at  all  times,  and  which  widi  the 
youth  of  modern  JB2urope  rask  second  in  &s- 
cination  only  to  the  fiiiry  tales  and  natioaal 
legends  which  are  the  time-consecrated  food 
of  JQvenile  fancy.  But  leaving  such  splen- 
did scenes  to  Irving  and  Presoott,  to  whom 
they  rightfully  belong  by  the  double  tenure 
of  indigenous  association  and  prior  occupan- 
cy, let  us  proceed  to  our  own  more  sober, 
but,  perhaps,  more  useful  task  of  sketching 
the  development  of  that  society  which,  in 
the  sixteenth  century^  was  founded  by  the 
sword  of  Castile  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Aztec  Venic?. 

Mexico,  from  its  advantages  of  situation, 
its  endless  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
.its  capacity  ol  sustaining  an  immense  popu- 
lation, would  seem  to  Ik(  a  land  destined  by 
nature  td^piay  no  humble  part  in  the  afiaifs 
of  the  world.  In  the  hands  of  a  stirring  and 
warlike  race,  the  country  would  in  fact  af- 
ford the  military  key  to  both  divisions  of  the 
American  continent  f  for,  from  her  mountain- 
throne  she  overlooks  the  vast  levels  of  Texas 
and  the  United  States,  while  by  way  of 
-Guatemala  and  across  the  Carribean  6ea, 
the  forces  of  a  strong*  and  compact  stdte 
might  dominate  the  feeble  and  divided  com- 
munities of  the  South.  She  is  seated  on 
the  great  table-land  formed  by  the  Mexican 
Andes,«which,sprtnginff  firom  their  southern 
roots  in  the  Isthmus  of  ranama,  stretch  their 
vast  system  of  ridges  and .  valleys .  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  country  as  far  as  to  the 
mouth  of  Rio  Bravo,  and  then  receding  to 
the  west  and  north,  traverse  the  length  of 
the  oontinent  to  where  tlie  towering  peaks 
of  the  St.  Elias  glitter  in  their  gorgeous  icy 
robe,  beneath  the  rays  of  the  Arctic  sun. 
^  The  belt  of  coast  which  intervenes  on  each 
sjpe  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
forms  a  sure  bulwark  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion, interposing  l^y  its  tropical  climate,  and 
the  diseases  thence  gcnerated,jto  which  the 
European  falls  a  helpless  prey,  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles  to  the  passage  of  an  army. 
Defended  by  resolute  spirits  and  energetic 
hands,  such  a  country  would  be  impregna- 
ble, and  even  with  the  listless  and  indolent 
race  by  whom  it  is  held,  would  be  found  no 
easy  eonqnest  to  an  invader ;  for  though  the 
opinion  which  is  sometimes  hazarded  may 


be  well-founded,  that  a  modem  Cortes  might 
repeat  the  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexi- 
co, he  would  find  that  on  arriving  at  the 
capital,  he  was  but  on  the  threshold  of^is 
undertaking,  even  if  his  army  had  not  loi^ 
before  melted  away  in  the  pestilential  levels 
of  the  sea-coast»  The  Alpine  conformation 
of  .its  tropical  region  presents  in  its  number- 
less terraces  and  valleys,  elevated  plainsi  and 
deep-sunk  slades,  that  wondrous  variety  of 
climate  and  scenery  which  it  has  tasked  the 
peas  of  all  geographers  and  travellers  to  de- 
scribe, with  every  shape  of  wildness,  gran- 
deur, and  luxuriant  beauty  that  can  fill  the 
fancy  or  charm  the  eye.  Amid  the  moun- 
tain heights,  from  which  spring  the  fire-bora 
cones,,  with  their  stainless  cinctures  of  pe- 
rennial snow,  we  find  the  forests  of  Scandi'- 
navia  r^roduced  ;  further  down  on  their 
slopes,  toe.  delicious  climate  of  Southern 
Europe,  yieldii^  in  abundance  the  grain  that 
nourishes  the  life  of  man,  and  the  rare  and 
exquisite  fruits  that  crown  its  enjoyments — 
the  grape,  the  ofange,  the  olive,  and  the 
lemon ;  whilst  at  the  base  of  the  giant  hills, 
the  rich  soil  teems  with  the  cofiee-plant  and 
the  augar-caae,  and  glows  with  the  dazzling 
colours  of  the  tropical  flora.  The  European 
race  which  occupied  the  empire  of  the  Az- 
tecs was  in  fact  conducted  by  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  into  a  country  which 
exhibits  in  many  respects  the  natural  coun- 
terpart of  their  own.  In  the  Spain  of  the 
New  World,  the  same  physical  features 
which  characterized  their  ancient  dwellinjg- 
places,  appear,  though  on  a  fkr  wider  and 
more  magnificent  scale.  The  lofty  sierras 
and  table-lands,  once  forest-clad  though  now 
treeless,  of  Castile,  the  net-work  of  ridges 
and  stream-fed  dales  which  interlaces  the 
territory  of  Biscay,  the  fertile  vegas  and 
sterile  wastes  which  bask  under  the  suns  of 
Andalusia  and  Granada,  all  find  their  like- 
nesses in  that  region  of  America  which  the 
first  discoverers,  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance borne  by  its  shores  to  those  they  had 
left  behind,  greeted  with  the  appellation  of 
New  Spain**  The  parallel  holds  good,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so,  inthe  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  features  of  the  pic- 
ture- presented  by  modem  Mexico ;  for  the 

*  Pescribing  the  >ova^  of  discovery  nade  by 
Grijalva  along  the  Mexican  coast,  Da  Solis  telb 
us :  "  Some  one  of  the  soldiers  then  saying  that  this 
land  was  similar  to  that  of  Spain,  the  comparison 
pleased  the  hearers  so  much,  and  remained  so  im- 
pressed on  the  memories  of  aU,  that  no  other  origi- 
nal is  to  be  found  of  the  name  of  New  Spain  being 
g^Ten  to  those  regions.  Words  spoken  casually 
are  repeated  but  bj  chance ;  save  when  propriety  and 
grace  of  meaning  are  perceived  in  them,  to  capti- 
vate the  memory  of  man."  (Gonquista  da  Mex- 
ico, Li.,  C.5.) 
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populatioiis  of  its  various  provinces  show 
differences  of  character  and  manners  no  less 
striking,  than  are  remarked  at  the  present! 
day  in  those  of  Old  Spain.  These  are  part- 
ly called  forth  bj  climate  and  situationi  but 
their  most  fertile  source  is  no  doubt  the 
spreater  or  lesser  proportion  in  which  the 
intermixture  of  Indian  with  European  blood 
has  ensued.  There  results  from  tJbe  diversi- 
ties of  character  to  which  we  allude,  and 
still  more  from  the  difficulties  of  communi- 
cation and  the  weakness  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, an  interprovincial  isolation  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  which  prevails  so  re- 
markably in  the  mother-country,  and  exer- 
cises on  its  political  changes  and  revolutions 
an  influence  still  plainly  appreciable. 

It  will  assist  our  readers  in  forming  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  the  physical  conformation 
of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  its  infinite 
variety  of  climate,  if  we  subjoin  to  the  gene- 
ral view  we  have  ourselves  attempted  to 
present,  some  well-digested  and  able  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  by  Miihlenpfordt : — 

*•  Although  the  moontain-chain  of  Mexico  ap- 
pears to  be  one  and  the  same  with  Aat  which, 
under  die  name  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes, 
intersects  all  Soudi  America,  from  south  to  north ; 
yet  Its  structure  on  the  north  and  south  of  the 
equator  is  entirely  different  On  the  southern 
hemisphere  we  see  the  Cordilleras  everywhere 
furrowed,  lengthwise  and  crosswise,'  by  valleys, 
which  seem  as  if  they  had  been  formed  by  a  for- 
cible severance  of  the  mountains.  Here  we  find 
tracts  perfectly  level  at  a  great  absolute  elevation. 
The  nchly  cnltirated  plain  around  Uie  town  of 
Santa  F^  de  Bceota  lies  8700,  the  high  level  of 
Coxamarca«  in  Peru,  9000,  the  wide  plains  about 
the  volcano  of  ^tisana,  1 3,429  Engliim  feet  above 
the  sea.  These  elevated  flats  of  Cundinamarca, 
Quito,  and  Peru,  though  quite  level,  have  an  ex- 
tent of  no  more  than  forty-two  square  leagues ; 
difficult  of  ascent,  separated  from  each  other  by 
deep  valJe]rs»  surrounded  bv  lofty  peaks,  they 
have  no  connection  with  each  other,  and  ofier  but 
.  trifling  facilities  to  internal  communication  in  those 
countries.  In  Mexico,  on  the  contrary*  we  find 
the  main  ridge  of  mountains  itself  forming  the 
table-land.  Righ-raised  plains,  of  far  greater 
'esptent,  and  equally  uniform,  lie  near  U^ether, 
stretching  from  the  18th  to  the  40th  parSiel  of 
latitnae,  in  unbroken  suooession,  overtopped  only 
bv  individual  cones  and  lines  of  greater  altitude. 
.The  direction  of  the  t^e-land  &tenninas,  as  it 
were,  the  whole  course  of  the  mountain  chains. 
The  craters,  of  16,000  to  18,000  feet  high,  are 
partly  scattmi  on  the  table-land,  pahly  ananged 
in  lines,  whose  direction  is  not  by  any  means 
always  parallel  with  the  general  track  of  the 
pordiUeras.  In  Peru,  Quito,  Cundinamaroa,  as 
pbaerved,  the  lofty  plaiforips  are  divided  by  cross 
valleys,  whose  perpendicular  depth  amounts  some- 
times to  4500  feet,  and  whose  steep  precipices  are 
only  to  be  climbed  by  travellers  on  mules,  on  foot, 
or  carried  on  the  backs  of  Indians.  In  Mexico, 
on  the  other  hand^  the  tsble-lands  are  so  condnu- 


ons,  that  from  Tehuantenec  to  Suita  F4>  in  New 
Mexico,  nay,  even  into  the  territory  of  tiie  United 
blates,  wheel-carriages  might  roll.* 

Ascending  from  Tehuantepec,  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  which  is  but  118  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  table-land  stretches 
from  Oajaca  to  Durango,  at  an  elevation  of 
6000  to  8000  feet,*  its  sur&ce  intersected 
by  ridges  whieh  run  from  9000  to  11,000 
feet  in  height,  while  above  this  only  isolated 
mountains  ascend.  Beyond  Duraneo,  in  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico,  towards  Texas 
OB  the  one  side,  and  the  bead  of  the  Cali- 
fbmian  Gulf  on  the  other,  the  genera!  level 
of  the  ground  rapidly  sinks,  the  8ierra  Ma- 
dre  or  mother'-ridge,  known  further  north- 
ward as  the  Rocky  Mountains)  stretchiiig 
away  in  solitary  givndeur. 

<'ConforaBably  to  the  law  of  nature,  which 
makes  the  climatic  e&ct  of  an  elevation  of  3000 
feet,  equal  to  a  diiTerence  in  latitude  of  tm  de- 
grees, we  find  in  Mexico  all  imaginable  variations 
and  shades  of  climate,  piled  above  one  another,  as 
it  were,  in  stories ;  and  may  in  a  few  hours,  often 
several  times  In  the  course  of  a  da3r'8  journey, 
descend  from  the  world  of  hyacinths,  mosses,  and 
lichens,  from  the  region  of  ever-benumbing  cold» 
of  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  into  that  of  ever^ift- 
solving  heat,  where  the  inhabitant  goes  naked,  his 
brown  skin  ancHoted  with  (;rease,  to  make  it  less 
sensitive  to  the  sun's  bummg  rays,  and  dwells  in 
bird-cage-shaped  huts,  open  to  the  air.  .  .  . 
Situations  more  or  less  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
e^teeially  the  north-west  wind,  more  or  less  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  sun-beams ;  greater 
approximation  to  the  west  coast,  where  the  air  ia 
peiceptibly  milder  than  on  the  east ;  want  or  alinn- 
dance  of  wood  and  water;  are  all  circomstanoea 
which  modify  the  temperature  in  the  most  surpris- 
ing manner,  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea  and 
in  the  same  parallel." 


The  Colonial  system  of  Spain  was  one  of 
the  most  curious  engines  of  oppression  ever 
devised  by  human  avarice  and  rapacity ;  its 
only  palliation,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Ignorance  and  folly  of  the  Spanish 
rulers,  from  the  days  of  Philip  II.,  who 
squandered  the  resources  and  ruined  the 
prasperity  of  Spain  herself.  The  nineteenth 
century  found  the  same  maxims  and  prin- 
ciples in  vigour,  which  had  prevailed  un^r 
the  most  cruel  and  imbecile  of  the  succR- 
sors  of  Charles  V.  Not  only  were  the 
interests  of  the  colonists  sacrificed  in  every 
point,  by  a  -political  exclusiveness,  which 
practically  interdicted  to  every  American 
the  exercise  of  any  but  the  most  inferior 

offices  in  the  public  service — a  spiritual 

^^™~— ^»"~'^^— —  I    ^-^-^■^— ^— — »^— ^— ^^-.^tp— ,»»— ^— ^^»— ^— » 

*  To  this  general  etatement,  of  eonrse,  excep- 
tions may  be  pointed  out  Thus  the  valley  of 
Toluca,  sear  Mezieo,  reaches  an  average  eJevatioD 

of  8500  feet 
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ijntmjy  which  threatened  with  the  penal- 
tiea  of  the  Inquisition  all  freedom  of  thought 
^or  Bpeculation — and  a  commercial  monopoly 
enforced  with  such  unrelenting  rigour,  that 
the  punishment  of  death  was  denounced 
jigainst  all  who  were  detected  in  fiafficklng 
with  foretgnersi  whilst  the  vines  and  olires 
•of  Mexico  were  rooted  out,  that  its  inhabit- 
ants might  be  compeUed  to  draw  their  sup- 
.plies  from  Spain;  and  the  wheat  which  the 
colonists  of  La  Plata  were  fiorbidden  to  ezr 
port,  was  applied  to  fill  up  marshes  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Buenos  Ayres.  These  things, 
and  much  more  of  the  like  sort,  might  hare 
been  borne,  but  the  biUerest  fruits  of  tyr- 
anny are  not  always  political  ^ievandes.  To 
be  a  native  of  American  soil  stainped  the 
brand  of  social  d«gimdation,  even  on  a  man 
who  traced  his  descent  from  the  conquerors ; 
the  Creoles  were  regarded  by  the  Europeans 
much  BB  the  freeFoSoured  population  of  the 
United  States  now  are  by  their  white  coun- 
trymen. Even  ties  of  blood  could  not  over* 
come  their  insensate  prejudice,  which  led 
often  to  the  disinheritance  of  a  son  by  a 
father,  in  bvour  of  some  adventurer  from 
Europe.  For  the  Indians  again  were  re- 
served the  dregs  of  the  cup  w  of^ression ! 
In  the  continental  provinces  thev  were  too 
numerous  to  be  extirpated,  as  in  the  Spanish 
West  Indian  Islands ;  there  they  continued 
lo  form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  In 
Mexico,  it  is  calculated  that  tour-sevenths 
are  Indians,  two-sevenths  penoas  of  mixed 
blood  or  mestifoesy  and  oriv  ooie-seventh 
whites.  They  were  reduced  by  the  system 
'l»f  repartiijon  aaon^  the  lupded  proprietors 
to  a  bondage,  of  which  the  negro  slavery  of 

the  pre  Ant  day  exhibits  no  inexact  parallel  ;^ 

'   ■         II.        .      .  ,1.  ...  ■  ,. ,..» 

#  '*  All  tks  jproperty  of  the  ladkiDii,  movtable 
aod  immoveable,  was  considered  m  belonging  to 
the  conqaeroTS,  and  only  a  veiy  limited  allotment, 
of  600  yaids  in  diameter,  was  conceded  to  them  for 
a  rstidenee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  newlr- 
boHt  chuiehes.  At  a  time  when  it  was  gmTelj 
disputed  whether  the  Indians  were  to  be  counted 

Sio^  reasonable  beings,  it  was  believed  that  a 
nefit  was  conferred  upon  them  by  placing  them 
under  the  guardianship  ot  the  whit^.  Durin|^  a 
SQecession  of  jean  the  Indians,  whose  freedom  the 
Uog  Vftd  fraitlMsly  promised,  were  the  slaves  of 
the  whites,  who  appzopriated  them  indiscrimi- 
Mtely,  and  fraqpently  qwnelled  abomt  their  tijtkt 
To  avert  this,  and,  as  it  uBMined,  to  give  the  Indi- 
'  ans  protectors,  the  coort  of  Sladrid  lAtroduced  the 
mamitnda$,  by  which  the  Indians,  in  divisions  of 
several  hundred  families,  were  assigned  to  the  sol- 
diers  of  the  eonauest  and  their  deiMendants,  or  to 
the  jurists  sent  trom  court  to  administer  the  prov- 
inces, or  counterpoise  the  encroaching  powers  of 
the  viceroys,  and  other  favourites,  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  .best  conunandedes  were  given  to  the 
convents.  This  system  did  not  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians ;  it  fettered  them  to  the  soil, 
and  tfaefr  isboor  was  the  propoty  of  their  master.** 
(MlihlenpfordU^  833.J;  . 


but'tliey  cheridied  the  memory  of  the  great* 
ness  of  their  race,  and  a  vengefril  sense  of  the 
suflerings  they  had  so  lon^  endured.  At 
this  source,  too,  it  was  fated  that  the  Erin- 
nys  of  retribution  was  to  light  her  torch ! 

It  was  the  crafty  policy  of  the  Spanish 
court  to  retain  the  Mexicans  in  a  state  of  in- 
tellectual childhood,  teaching  them  to  look 
upon  Spain  as  the  sovereign  power  of 
Europe,  and  keeping  them  studiously  in  ig* 
norance  of  the  very  existence  or  othet 
nations.*  Yet  they  had  long  entertained 
the  design  of  throwing  off  the  Spsnisfa  yoke, 
and  waited  but  the  opportunity  of  effecting 
their  design.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Humb<ddt  in  his  <  Essay  on  New  Spaiji^ 
as  to  the  existence  of  discontent  among  the 
hisher  classes,  and  the  American  General 
Pike,  who  travelled  through  the  northern 
provinces  in  1807,  speaks  still  more  strongly 
of  its  diffusion  anid  intensity  among  the  in- 
ferior clergy  and  the  officers  of  the  provin- 
cial army,  who  were  debarred  by  ^ 
accident  of  birth  from  all  chance  of  promo- 
tidl  to  the  higher  erades.  Insurrections  and 
isolated  revolts  had  not  been  wanthiff  in  the 
course  of  the  two  centuries  and  a  halt  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  conquest.  Such  was 
the  revolt  of  the  Indians  in  the  north-western 
provinces  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  aod  the  insurrections  of  Mexico  in  1 624, 
1692,  and  in  1797,  under  the  vice-royahy 
of  Count  Galvez,  whose  conduct  in  several 
particulars,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  zeal 
m  its  suppression,  gave  the  greatest  umbrage 
to  the  l^uiish  court,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
sulted, after  his  recall,  in  his  death  by  poison. 
In  such  a  state  of  society  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, the  materials  of  explosion  were  rife, 
and  a  concurrence  oi  extraordinary  events, 
which  had  their  spring  in  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon,  at  len^h  sounded  the  knell  of 
Spanish  domination  ■  in  America.  The  re- 
nunciation of  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Charles 
IV.,  and  his  son  Ferdinand  VII.,  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  emperor — ^that  basest 
of  treasons,  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals 
of  royal  in&my-— and  the  subsequent  inva- 
sion of  the  Peninsula  by  his  armies,  were 
the  signal  of  a  general  fermentation  through- 
out all  the  transatlantic  dominions  of  that 
country.  Spain  being  now  left  withoat  a 
regular  government,  propositions  were  made 
by  the  Creoles  for  the  formation  of  execu^- 
tive  juntas,  and  the  assembly  ci  provincial 
congresses,  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  absent 


a  In  1823,  Bollock  found  it  dSAcnlt  to  persus/de  the 
natives  that  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland^ 
and  Italy,  were  anything  else  than  so  many  paltry 
provinces,  with  fi^oVemors  set  over  them  by  the 
Uig  of  Spain.    (T^tbIs  in  Mexico,  p.  98.) 
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3oyereigti,  and  to  strengdieii  the'  hasaAs  of 
the  mother-country  in  its  8trag;gle  against 
foreign  aggression,  which  were  in  some  is* 
stances  fayoorably  listened  to  by  the  yice* 
roys.  The  old  Spaniards  beheld  widi  alarm 
llie  awakening  sense  of  popular  rights 
toid  the-  natiotud  spirit  which  these  pro- 
Oeedings  evinced;  the  Audiencias,  or  su* 
preme  courts,  charj[ed  among  their  other 
functions  to  watch  oyer  the  interests  of 
the  crown,  became  the  organs  of  the  Euro- 
peans, and  strenuously  resisted  the  tShrts  of 
the  cc^onists  to  assert  their  right  of  sharing 
actively  in  the  yindicatioa  of  Spanish  inde- 
pendence against  French  invasion.  Had 
opain  at  this  time  possessed  public  servants 
with  heads  and  hearts  competent  to  appre- 
ciate the  justice  end  expediency  of  aconci? 
liatoiy  polii^,  the  ei^nsiasm  cf  the  Creoles 
might  nave  been  diverted  to  her  own 
service  ;  and  the  latent  desire  of  indepen* 
denee,  to  which,  undouhledl}',  the  move* 
ment  above  mentioned- was  in  part  to  be 
ascribed,  might  piclssibly  have  beea  extin- 
guished by  judicious  concessions.  £at  this  | 
was  not  to  be  looked  for,  save  in  a  few  iso- 
lated iostance^i  among  men  hardened  in  the 
traditions  of  a  depraved  despotism,  and 
practised  in  all  the  mysteries  of  fraud  and 
corrupticHi  under  the  flasfitious  adnuniatra- 
tion  of  Gk>doy.  A  strikmg  observation  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  is  on  record,  to  the 
efiect,  that  in  all  his  extensive  experience  of 
Spanish  official  men,  acquired  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  he  met  with  hardly  a  single 
man,  whose  abilities  arose  above  the  meanest 
order  of  mind,  or ^  who  .possessed  a  respecta- 
ble share  of  political  knowlei^e.  *-  Ix  such 
lae)!  there  were,  their  infiuence  was  neutral- 
ised by  the  swarm  of  court-drones  and 
noodles  by  who^ii  they  were  surrouhded. 
The  prevalent  feeling  of  the  Spaniards 
toward  their  Ainericsin  dependencies  may 
be  gathered  from  the  £iet,  that  in  the  Cortes 
of  1812  there  were«  many  orators  who  de- 
nied the  colonists  to  be  superior  in  any  re- 
spect to  brutes,  or  entitled  to  any  better 
treatment,  and  found  not  only  patient  hear- 
uig,  but  favour  and  applause  in  that  assem- 
bly. Whatever  administrative  talent  the 
Spaniards  po^essed,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
b^Qii  employed  in  the  colonies.  Iturrigaray, 
Venegas,  and  Calleja,  were  men  far*  abler 
than  any  of  those  who  composed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  mother- country  at  the  same 
time.  Many  of  their  measures  were  con- 
ceived with  a  skill,  and  executed  with  a 
vigour,  unknown  in  the  contemporary  an- 
nals of  Spain  ;  and  such  state-papers  of  the 
colonial  government  as  we  have  seen  (for 
instance,  ^  Calleja's  Report  on  the  State  of 
Mexico  in  1814')  are  far  superior  to  those, 


which  emanated  from  the  Central  Junta  and 
the  Regency. 

ItuTigaray,the  vice-king  of  Mexico,  had 
gwned  great  popularity  among  the  natives 
by  his  conciliatory  demeanour  throughout 
the  pending  crisis ;  and  was  disposed,  from 
whatever  motives,  to  accede  to  the  demand 
of  the  Creoles  for  the  cenvecation  of  a 
Mexican  Cortes.  He  is  said  to  have  suspect- 
ed the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  Spanish  offiofala 
around  him,  and  looking  to  the  shamefui 
desertion  of  the  national  cause,  of  which  so 
many  examples  had  been  witnessed  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  intrigues  of  Frenck 
emissaries  in  America,  it  is  probable  he 
mi^hi  have  good  reason  for  suspicion.  His 
claim  to  be  regatded  as  the  sole  depositoiy 
of  the  royul  power  and  authority  gave  deep 
offence  to  the  Audiencia,  and  the  Eun>pean 
friction  pretended  that  be  favoured  the  ua^ 
tives  from  a  desire  to  make  hiaaself  sb 
independent  sovereign.*  However  this  may 
have  been,,  the  Audiencia  determined  to 
have  him  arrested  and  deposed ;  and,  oA  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  September,  1808,  accord- 
mgly,  a  band  of  Europeans,  chiefly  mer- 
clunts,  entered  his  palace,  and  seized  bin 
person  as  he  lay  in  bed.  After  a  short 
confinement  in  a  neighbouring  convent  he 
was  removed  to  Spain,  and  the  AudieneiA 
invested  with  the  vice-regal  funotionsLieana, 
Archbishc^  of  Mexico,  whose  vacillating 
and  feeble  policy  tended  only  to  exa^erate 
the  eagerness  of  the  Mexicans  for  the  con* 
test  which  it  WM  now  Evident  had  become 
inevitable.        •    > 

Two  years  eltipsed  from  the  date  of 
ItuTrigaray*s  arrest,  during  which  tbeabseno^ 
of  any  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  insolence-ofthe  Europeans, 
aggravated  the  irritation  produced  by  that 
event  aihong  the  natives.^  An  extensive 
conspiracy  against  the  Spanish  domination 
was  organized,  composed  chiefly  of  eccle- 
siastics and  lawyers,  with  some  military  meD« 
Dr.  Hidalgo,  curate  of  the  small  town  of 
Dolores,  was  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  in 
the  province  of  GufMiajuato,  wlucb,  with 
that  of  Mechoacan  cr  Valiadolid,  continued 
throughout  to  be  the  main  support  el  the 
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*  It  was  at  l«A8t  not  fWm-  kny  tktuml  averrion 
to  arbitraiy  measures,  %>r  in  his  former  "port  Of 
AdmiDifltndor  des  Obras  Piafl,  or  stewaitl  of  pions 
donations  in  Mexico,  ^e  severity  of  bis  exactions 
gare  rise  to  load  complaints. 

t  Itarrigaray  was  released  by  the  Central  Janta, 
afterwards  arrested  by  the  Regency,  and  again  set 
at  liberty  by  a  decree  of  the  Cortes.  This  did  not 
save  him,  however,  from  beinfr  condemned  by  the 
council  of  tiie  Indies,  in  a  residentia,  to  a  rumons 
fine  of  284,241  dollars,  which  absorbed  all  his  capi- 
tal. His  wife,  who  was  afflicted  with  palsy,  and 
family,  were  reduced  to  absc^ute  destitutioTt  m  the 
town  of  Jaen,  where  they  resided.  ^ ' 
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iDsurgent  cauae.   HidiJgo  .wm  an  iot^lligent, 
aody  Tor   his  countiyi  urell-infoniied  man ; 
e&terprisingy  and  of  an  austere  turn  of  mind ; 
of  engaging  conversation  and  manners,  some 
of  his  chroniclers  tell  us^  yet  showing  him- 
self both  cruel  and  vindictive  in  the  sequel. 
He  had  private  as  well  as  public  injuries  to 
avenge^  for  haying,  among  other  projects  for 
encouraging  the  industry  of  his  parishioners, 
formed  large  plantations  of  vines,  he  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  them  rooted  out  by 
order  of  the  government.     The  viceroy  ob- 
tained information  of  the  plot,  and  issued  or- 
ders for  the  arrest  of  Hidalgo,  with   his  as- 
sociates Allende  and  other  Creole  officers  in 
sarrison  at  Guanajuato.     Hereupon,  the  dar- 
ing priest  resolved  instantly  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt.     On  the  16th  of  September, 
1810,  he  commenced  the  struggle  by  the 
seizure  of  seven  Europeans  resident  in  the 
town  of  Dolores,  whose  inhabitants,  mostly 
of  Indian  descent,  immediately  joined  his 
banner.     The  news, of  the  outbreak  spread 
like  wildEre,  and  was  hailed  by  the  Indians 
of  the  neighbouring  territory  as  the  dawning 
of  their  deliverance  from  their  ancient  op- 
pressors.    For  them,  it  seemed,  tbe  day  of 
retribution  was  come,  and.they  obeyed  with 
eagerness  the  call  which  their  leader  address- 
ed to  them  for  a  sanguinary  vengeance.    In 
less  than  a  fortnight  20,000  joined  him — a 
proof  of  the  intolerable  nature  of  the  sufferings 
under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned,  and  of 
the  tenacious  memory  of  wrong  which  distin- 
guishes their  race,  impassive  and  res^ned 
in  outward  seeming*     To  tbe  incitem^t  of 
patriotism  and  of  the  prospect  of  revenge 
were  added  the  6gmentspf  superstition ;  and 
the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  under  whose  stan- 
dard they  marched,  was  invoked  as  the  pa- 
troness of  their  cause,  and  the  guide  of  their 
arms.  Hidalgo  was  soon  joined  by  two  Creole 
regiments,  and  found  hin^self  strong  enough, 
to  march  upon  Guanajuato^     This  city,  the 
second  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  and  the 
depository  of  inmiense  treasures,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  neighbouring  mines,  fell  an  easy 
prey  into  his  bands  ;  the  Europeans,  with 
not  a  few  of  the  Creoles,  who  made  cpnunon 
cause  with  them,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  their  property  given  up  to  plunder.    So 
eager  were  the  Indians  in  the  work  pf  .de- 
struction that,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
not  one  stone  of  their  houses  was  left  stand- 
ing.    An  enormous  booty,  to  the  amount  of 
five  millions  of  dollars,  rewarded  the  zeal 
of  the  insurgents,  who  committed  many  ex- 
cesses which  their  leader  made  no  attempt 
to  restrain.     Like  the  Jacquerie  of  France, 
the  Indians  were  infuriated  by  th^  thirst  of 
vengeance,  and   Hidalgo  was  hnt  to  weU 
incUaed  to  give  loose  to  their  passions. 


Variooi  reasons  ha,r%  been  assigned  for 
the  conduct  of  the  rebel  leader  in  encourag- 
ing the  outrages  which  an  ignorant  and  un* 
disciplined  rabble,  such  as  that  which  fol- 
lowed his  batmer,  is  always  prone  to  commit. 
Resentment  for  lus  personal  grierances  may 
have  had  its  share ;  a  powennl  motive  was 
supplied  in  the  first  instance  by  the  wish  to 
commift  his  followers  irrevocably  in  tho 
struggle  with  the  Europeans.  To  Aese  we 
may  add  the  sanguinary  instinct  which  the 
Spaniard  has  always  betrayed  in  oivil  dissent 
sions;  more  remarkable  with  tiiat  natioti 
since  the  times  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
than  in  days  more  ancient,  and,  perhaps,  de« 
rive^from  Ihe  Arabs,  so  long  the  denizens 
of  i&eir  8(m1.*  Hidalgo's  war-cry  was 
'  Death  to  the  GachupinB,t  and  he  scrupled 
not  to  act  up  to  its  feaiiul  import.  One  of 
the  durlaest  tngedies  of  the  revdiition,  was 
the  massaore  shortly  afterwards  perpetrated 
by  his  orders  at  Gqadalaxara ;  here  the  Ea« 
ropeans,  to  the  number  of  800,  were  shut  up 
in  convents,  and  conducted  at  the  dead  of 
nighty  in  parties  of  twenty  and  Uiirty,  to 
lonely  places  amidst  the  hills  lying  round, 
wher^  they  were  dispatched  by  the  steel  or 
the  club,  the  use  of  fve-arms  being  forbidden 
for  the  sake  of  secresy.  But  cruelty  is  al- 
wayif  as  in^[)elitie  as  it  is  inhuman,  and  Hi«- 
dalgo  soon  found  that  he  had  committed  a 
fatal  and  irremediable  error.  The  Creoles 
of  wealth  and  influence,  connected,  many  of 
them,  by  ties  of  affinity  with  the  old  Spa- 
niards, were  alarmed  and  disgusted  by  pro- 
ceedinn  which  outraged  humanity,  and 
seemed  to  menace  with  ruin  all  the  posses- 
sors of  property ;  the  old  Spaniards  were  re«i 
duced  to  despair,  and  seeing  war  to  tbe  knife 
proclaimed  against  them,  were  not  slow^  in 
resorting  to  cetaliatory  measures,  which 
equalled  cqr  surpassed  those  of  the  insurgents 
in  atrocity. 

In  Feliac  Maria  Calleja,  the  military  com- 
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•  The  Aadieneia  of  Mesttco,  in  their  nMrooifal 
to  tbe  Cortet  (prngraphB  40  and  41),  attributed 
'  tbe  ferocious  spirit  that  cbaracterized  Hidalgo's 
rebellion,  exemplifled  in  the  massacres  of  Guana^ 
juato,  Valladolid/  &c.,  to  the  motive  of  getting  into 
his  hands  the  resources  of  the  Europeans;  as  if  ha 
could  net  have  obtained  them  hut  by  wholeealo 
shedding  of  blood.  •  Without  the  riches  of  Euro- 
pean«,  he  could*  not  pay  his  own  debts,  much  less 
undertake  an  expensive  "war ;  without  these  same 
riches  as  a  baiV  he  could  not  gratify  that  thirst  fair 
plunder  which  possessed  the  imipense  legions  by 
which  he  was  followed.*  But  the  Spaniards  have; 
generally  shown  themselves  incompetent  to  con- 
ceive  the  attainment  of  a  political  object,  without 
the  moat  violent  and  extreme  means.  So  far  they 
have  not  even  yet  shaken  off  barbarism* 

t  Gachupin,  a  nickname  far  a  European  Span-, 
iard,  from  the  Altec  word  gatsopin.  a  being  half 
maot  half  hors)»,  applied  by  the  Indiaai  to  their 
coaqiMrMs..    * 
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aamndant  of  San  Loii  Potosi^  to  whom  the 
Uew  yiceKoy,  Venegaa,  committed  the  charge 
of  fluppressmg  the  rebellion,  thej  foand  a 
band  ready  to  execute  whatever  ueir  direst 
malevolence  could  prompt.  He  was  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  who  had  passed  his  life  in 
the  military  service  of  the  crown  in  Ameri- 
ea,  where,  by  the  visour  of  his  operations, 
and  the  relentless  spirit  in  which  he  cmshed 
disaffeclion>  he  approved  himself  a  worthy 
disciple  of  die  school  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro. 
He  knew  and  cared  little  for  any  other  rule 
of  government  than  the  sword ;  the  '  exter- 
mination of  the  disaffected,',  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  country  to  order  by  the  establish- 
ment of  martial  law^  was  the  ^  heroic  SM^e- 
dy '  which  he  unceasingly  urged  bir  the 


amials  of  Spanish  war&re.  '  The  populace 
of  the  town,  furious  attheir  desertion  by  Hi- 
dalgo's troops,  had  wreaked  their  rage  on  a 
boc^  of  239  Europeans,  the  survivors  of  the 
first  assault  and  capture  of  the  place,  who 
were  put  to  death  to  a  man.  Calleja  ex- 
acted a  terrible  retribution  by  the  decimation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  unfortunate  town. 
Without  believing  the  incredible  tale  of  Ro- 
binson, that  14,(aK)  of  the  inhabitants  had 
their  throats  cut  in  the  great  square,  while 
its  fountains  ran  with  blood, — though  Mayer 
and  other  recent  writers  have  heen  incautious 
enough  to  repeat  the  statement, — we  may 
conclude  that  the  amount  of  carnage  was 
sufficiently  great  to  glut  even  the  wolfish 
appetite  of  the  Spaniard,  and  almost  to  rival 


adoption  of  the  Spanish  government.    Hi-  the  atrocities  of  Cortes  at  Cholula. 


dalgo,  with  an  army  of  more  than  50,000 
men,  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cre- 
ole regiments  already  mentioned|  armed  prin- 
cipally with  bows,  clubs,  slingSy  and  such 
other  weapons  as  are  used  at  times  when 
'  furor  arma  ministrat,'  had  advanced  upon 
the  capital,  but  shrank  from  atttusk,  defended 
as  it  was  by  7000  regular  troops  and  nume- 
rous batteries.    On  a  disorderly  and  ill-con- 
ducted retreat,  he  fell  in  with  CaUeja's  force, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Creoles.    The 
fidelity  of  these  to  the  royalist  standards,  in 
a  contest  with  their  countryman,  was  doubt- 
fol ;  and,  but  for  the  imprudence  and  mis- 
management of  the  insunents  in  precipitat- 
ing hostilities,  the  resoU   of  the  ensuing 
battle,  fought  on  the  7th  of  November,  in 
the  plains  of  Aculco,  might  have  heiesa  v&ry 
different.     The  royalist  troops  are  said  to 
have  wavered  in  coming  into  action,  and 
would  probably  have  refused  to  open  their 
fire  on  the  opposite  ranks.  But  the  unwieldy 
array  of  the  rebels,  struck  with  terror  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  regular  army,  arranged  in  five 
columns,  performing  its  evolutions  with  si- 
lent and  orderly  celerity,  fell  into .  confiision 
on  their  approach,  and  fired  upon  them  at 
random.    This  insult  provoked  the  Creole 
troops  to  taike  a  bloody  revenge,  and  from 
ttie  day  of  tiiis  battle  their  line  of  action  was 
decided  against  the  rebels  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  first  period  of  the  revolution. 
The  latter  fought  with  desperation,  the  In- 
dians rushing  with  their  clubs  upon  the  bay- 
onets of  the  regulars,  and,  so  ignorant  were 
they  of  the  nature  of  artillery,  tryine  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  the  guns  with  their  straw 
hats.     They  fell  in  heaps ;  in  the  battle  and 

Eursuit,  not  less  than  10,000  perished.  Cal- 
»ja  re-entered  Guanajuato  after  an  inejfec- 
tual  resistance  from  a  part  of  the  rebel  army 
under  AUende.  Hjs  stay  there  was  signal- 
ized by  a  tragedv  equalling  in  horror  any 
that  can  be  found  even  in  me  blood-stained 


Hidalgo,  after  his  defeat,  had  occapied 
Gaadalaxara  in  the  western  country,  in  de- 
fence of  which  he  resolved  to  make  another 
stand  against  Calleja.  With  this  view  he 
fortified  the  bridge  of  Calderon,  about  four- 
teen leagues  north-east  of  the  city,  on  the 
road  by  which  the  royalist  general  was  ap^  - 
proaduns;  from  ^Guanajuato.  It  is  thrown 
across  aoranch  of  the  Rio  Lerma,  a  swiftly- 
flowing  stream,  with  precipitous  banks  and 
hills  rising  upon  the  side  of  Guadalaxara. 
Here  Calleja  attacked  the  insurgents  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1811.  They  fought  ^1- 
lantly  and  repulsed  several  assaults,  but 
being  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  explo- 
sion of  an  ammunition  waggon  in  their  ranks, 
and  having  their  flanks  turned  by  the  roy- 
alist cavalry,  were  in  the  end  completely- 
routed.  Their  army  broke  up.  Hidalgo, 
AUende,  and  the  other  leaders,  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  but 
being  betrayed  by  one  of  their  adherents, 
were  taken  and  shot  at  Chihuahua. 

Morelos,  also  a  Creole  ecclesiastic,  was 
the  next  leader  of  the  revolutionary  troops, 
whose  movements  he  conducted  with  greater 
forecast,  skill,  and  success,  than  his  prede- 
cessor. He  disciplined  his  troops,  and  showed 
more  of  forbearance  and  humanity  than  be-' 
longed  to  Hidalgo.  Fortune  smiled  for  a 
considerable  time  on  the  patriot  cause. 
Collecting  a  considerable  force  in  the  south- 
west territory,  he  advanced  to  Cuautia,  with- 
in thirty  miles  of  Mexico.  It  is  an  open 
town,  but  by  availing  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ground,  and  constructing  trench- 
es and  barricades,  he  rendered  it  defensible 
against  attack,  and  was  enabled  for  more  than 
two  months  to  resist  all  the  efibrts  of  Calleja 
to  dislodge  him.  After  a  resistance  signid- 
ized  by  many  brilliant  acts  of  heroism,  want 
of  provisions  forced  him  to  evacuate  the 
place.  In  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  and  the  south 
and  west,  however,  he  retained  the  ascend- 
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ency    for    some    time,    defeating   seyenil 
Spanish  divisions,  and  reducing  Acapuico 
after  a  six  months'  siege.     A  congress  of 
representatives  of  the  Mexican  people  met 
at  Chilpanzingo,  in  September,  1813,  under 
bis  protection,  and  issued  the  declaration  of 
Mexican  independence.  With  7000  men  and 
100  pieces  of  artillery  he  arrived  before  Val- 
ladolid,  intending  to  besiege  it.     His  lieu- 
tenant,  Matamoros,  imprudently  ordered  a 
review  of  the  troops  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
town.     The  gallantry  of  Iturbide,  then  a 
colonel  in  the  royalist  army,  improved  the 
opportunity  by  a  sally  which  threw  the  in- 
surgents into  confusion.     A  party  of  con- 
federates arrived  at  the  moment  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Morelos,  whom  his  troops  unfortu- 
nately mistook  for  enemies.     Iturbide  im- 
mediately charged  them  in  flank,  and  put 
them  to  the  route  with  great  slaughter. 
Another  defeat  by  the  same  officer  com- 
pleted  their    disorganization.     Matamoros 
was  taken  prisoner  and  shot,  and  after  a 
year  of  ineffectual  struggles  against  the  tide 
of  adverse  fortune,  which  everywhere  over- 
whelmed the  arms  of  the  patriots,  Morelos 
shared  the  same  fate.    A  Mexican  historian 
relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  Calleja,  who 
had  now  replaced  Venegas  in  the  vice-royal- 
ty.   He  visited  Morelos  in  disguise,  wnile 
a  prisoner  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
bein^  entreated  by  the  vice-queen  to  save 
his  life,  is  said  to  have  replied  that  he  would 
do  so,  were  he  not  a&aid  of  being  dealt  with 
in  the  same  fashion  as  Iturrigaray. 

Morelos  was  the  main  stay  of  the  patriot 
cause,  and  had  he  been  duly  supported  by 
the  Creoles,  would,  no  doubt,  have  achieved 
the  independence  of  Mexico.  After  his 
death,  in  December,  1815,  the  insurrection 
lingered  on  for  two  years  more,  reduced  to 
a  partisan  war,  conducted  in  difierent  prov- 
inces under  Guerrero,  Victoria,  Bravo,  and 
Teran,  all  able  and  active  chiefs  of  the  gue- 
rilla school.  But  there  was  no  unity^or  con- 
cert in  their  operations,  and  the  isolated  suc- 
cesses which  they  obtained  led  to  no  gene- 
ral result  of  importance.  The  congress  was 
hunted  from  town  to  town,  and  finally  from 
one  hiding-place  to  another,  by  the  Spanish 
troops,  till  it  was  dissolved  by  General  Te- 
ran, who  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
pecuniary  demands  of  its  members.  Calle- 
ja^s  unsparing  hand  bad  all  but  crushed  the 
rebellion,  which  was  now  in  a  neat  measure 
confined  to  the  Baxio,  or  cent^  plains  of  the 
middle  provinces.  In  181 9  occurred  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  younger  Mina^  who  had  borne 
a  gallant  part  in  rescuing  Spain  from  foreign 
domination.  But  he  arrived  at  the  most 
un&vourable  moment|  when  the  cause  of 
those  hevudiedto  aid  was  atits  Westebbj 


and  be  jbiled  to  rouse  the  sympathies  of  tbe 
Mexicans,  for  he  came  to  proclaim  the  con*  . 
stitution,  not  independence.    Disembarking 
at  Soto  la  Marina,  with  400  men,  chiefly 
English  and  Americans,  he  was  joined  by  a> 
few  Mexicans,  and  effected  a  remarkable 
march  of  nearly  700  miles  in  thirty  days 
over  a  most  difficult  country,  fighing  three 
actions  on  the  way.    Arrived  at  the  Baxio, 
he  found  the  various  parties  of  insurgents 
scattered  over  that  wide  district,  acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  Padre  Torres ;  the 
el3er  chie£i  of  the  insurrection  having  disap- 
peared, except  one  or  two  who  continued 
a  precarious  resistance  in  the  desert  fast* 
nesses  of  the  eastern  and  western  coast* 
This  man,  who  exercised  absolute  sway 
over  the  husbandman  of  the  Baxio,  was  one 
of  the  selfish  and  ereedy  tribe  of  public  rob* 
hers,  in  whom  aU  revolutioitf  are  more  or 
less  fertile*    His  sole  aim  was  to  ^irich 
himself  by  rapine  and  extortion,  and  such 
was  his  dipoMnird  of  the  interests  of  ttese 
whom  he  professed  to  protect,  that  under 
pretence  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  supplies, 
he  laid  in  ruins,  one  after  another,  the  towne 
and  villages  of  the  district  over  which  he 
tvrannised.    With   such    co-operations    as 
these,  the  fate  of  Mioa's  expemtion  may  be 
guessed.    An  overwhelming  force  was  sent 
against  the  insurgents;    iheit  strongholds 
were  reduced  by  siege,  and  Mina,  fidHng 
into  the  enemyi  haiMs,  met  the  same  &tft. 
which  had  overtaken  Morelos  and  Hidalgo.. 
Apodaca,  who  had  succeeded  Calleja  in) 
the  vice<-royalty,  was  disposed  to  milder 
measures,  and  the  work  of  pacification  ap* 
peered  to  be  completed  by  the  indulgence 
or  amnesty  gmntttd  to  the  insiirgents,  oui 
condition  of  their  return  to  obedience.    In 
the  autumn  of  1819,  he  wrote  to  the  home 
government  that  he  would  answer  for  the. 
safety  of  Mexico  without  a  sineie  addition^, 
soldier  being  sent  out,  as  the  kingdom  was 
perfectly  tranquil  and  submissive  to  rqjnd 
authori^.     But  though  active  revolt  wae 
thus  at  an  end,  the  spirit  of  independence, 
far  firom  being    extinguished,  had  gained- 
strength  firom  its  enfor^  restraint;  as  tibe 
subtenene  fire  gathers  force  and  volume 
from  the  pressure  of  the  superiBcumbeat 
mass.    The  establishment  of  the  constitift* 
tional  ratem  in  1819  allowed  a-shortinteiw 
val  of  nee  discussion,  durins;  which  a  tide* 
of  liberal  opinion  had  rushed  in,  whose  in* 
fluence  soon  pervaded'  all  dassee  of'  soeietf •  > 
The  insurgents  who.  had  laid  down  th«r; 
arms  under  the  gqpnuDtee  of  the  Mnlgeiice, 
laboured  in  secret  to  make  nroedytes ;  the> 
Creole  troops  were  gradually  ganed  (m^f* 
and  the  patriotsy  with  an  iaQsneBse  accessicvi 
of  stre4;th,  pr^paied  to  fteiae  Aft  finl  ^: 
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Tohn^le  conjuncture  iot  a  new  rising.  They 
had  not  to  wait  long.  In  the  autumn  of 
1819,  an  army  of  18,000  men  was  assem- 
bled at  Cadis,  destined  to  rivet  the  chains 
of  the  Americans.  It  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Calleja,  who  since  his  recall 
had  been  created  Count  of  Calderon.  But 
the  soldiers  beheld  with  dread  and  discon- 
tent the  prospect  of  embarking  for  the  scene 
of  that  fatal  warfare,  from  which  so  few  who 
took  part  in  it  ever  returned,  and  disafiection 
soon  became  general  in  their  ranks.  Riego 
seized  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  the  con- 
stitution on  the  first  of  Januanr,  1820, 
marched  at  night  to  Arcos  de  la  Frontera, 
Calleja's  head-quarters,  and  made  him  pri- 
soner with  the  chiefs  of  his  staff. 

The  re^establishment  of  the  constitution 
va  Spain  led  to  its  second  promulgation  in 
Mexico.  Apodaca,  however,  openly  showed 
his  hostility  to  the  new  system,  and  a  plot 
was  speedily  formed  under  his  auspices  and 
those  of  the  heads  of  the  Mexlktn  church, 
for  the  restoration  of  absolutism.  Ituibide, 
the  same  officer  who  had  defeated  Morelos, 
and  been  mainly  instrumental  in  upholding 
Uie  Spanish  sway,  received  a  commission  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
troops  OB  the  western  coast,  and  proclaim  a 
return  to  the  old  state  of  things.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  examples  of  that  proceeding 
to  which  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  gate 
the  name  of  pronunciamento,  a  term  fami- 
liar'to  us  from  numberless  subsequent  instan- 
ces. Iturbide  was  one  of  those  restless  and 
aspiring  soldiers,  of  whom  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, an  age  propitious  by  its  civil  discords, 
revolutions,  and  wars,  to  military  ambition, 
has  produced  so  many.  But  he  showed  few 
of  the  more  generous  or  elevated  features 
of  the  military  character^  he  was  the  slave 
<tf  fierce  instincts  and  violent  passions ;  his 
career  proves  sufficiently  that,  as  in  similar 


favourable  opening  he  could  have  wished 
for  his  ambition.  The  patriots  wanted  only 
a  leader ;  the  Creole  regiments,  twenty-four 
out  of  thirty-five  forming  the  military  force 
of  the  country,  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and 
would  obey  his  call  to  arms  in  preference  to 
that  of  any  other  chief ;  whilst  in  the  exist- 
ing state,  of  Spain  nothing  was  to  be  feared 
from  that  quarter.  Iturbide  determined, 
therefore,  to  employ  his  influence,  and  the 
forces  placed  under  his  command,  for  a  very 
different  purpose  from  that  expected  by  the 
viceroy.  On  the  24lh  of  February,  1821, 
he  proclaimed  in  the  small  town  of  Iguala, 
not  far  from  Acapulco,  his  famous  ^  plan,'  by 
which  he  proposed  to  secure  three  objects : 
national  independence  ;  the  exclusive  main- 
tenance of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; 
and  the  union  of  all  classes  of  the  population 
of  Mexico,  by  preserving  to  the  old  Span- 
iards the  rights  and  privileges  of  native 
Mexicans,  and  the  possession  of  all  public 
employments  held  by  them  at  the  time  of 
their  joining  his  party.  These  were  the 
three  guarantees  which  he  offered  to-  his 
adherents.  His  force  did  not  amount  in  the 
first  instance  to  1000  men,  and  had  the  gov- 
ernment taken  a  prompt  and  vigorous  part, 
the  movement  might  have  been  crushed  in 
the  bud.  But  Apodaca  remained  inactive  ; 
and  the  Europeans,  incensed  at  his  delays^ 
suddenly  deposed  him  as  they  had  done 
Iturriffaray,  placing  an  officer  of  artillery, 
named  Novella,  at  Uie  head  of  affairs.  Itur- 
bide effected  a  junction  with  Guerrero,  who 
was  still  in  arms  on  the  west  coast,  and 
moved  towards  the  Baxio,  reinforced  at 
every  point  of  his  march  by  the  veterans  of 
the  first  insurrection  and  bodies  of  Creole 
troops.  The  clergy  and  the  people  declared 
unanimously  in  his  favour,  while  Novella 
shut  himself  up  with  the  European  troops 
in  the  capital,  which  was  threatened  with 


was  the  main  spring  of  his  conduct.  His 
ambition  had  neither  consistency  nor  gran- 
deur ;  he  wiu  without  the  virtue  to  decline 
a  crown,  or  the  firmness  and  tact  to  preserve 
it  when  be  had  obtained  it.  Disposed  by 
birth  (of  a  req[>ectable  &mily  in  the  pro- 


iastanoes,  selfishness  rather  than  principle  investment.     Meantime  a  new  viceroy  de- 


spatched by  the  constitutionalists,  Don  Juan 
O'Donoju,  had  landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  Itur- 
bide immediately  sought  an  interview  with 
him,  and  proposed  to  nim  the  acceptance  of 
the  plan  of  Iguala,  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  a  civ5  war,  and  the  possible  dan- 
vine^  of  Mechoacan)  and  connexions  tothe  gers  to  the  lives  and  property  of  his  coun- 
independent  cause,  he  made  overtures  to  its  trjrmen.  O^onoju,  seeing  the  hopelessness 
leaders  in  1810,  when  a  young  subaltern  in  of  attempting  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  on 
the  provmcial  anny ;  but  he  would  be  con-  behalf  of  Spain,  acceded  to  these  terms,.and 
tent  with  nothitig  short  of  an  independent  by  the  treaty  of  Cordova  recognized  in  the 

name  of  Ferdinand  th^  independence  of 
Mexico,  giving  up  the  capital  to  the  army 
of  the  three  guarantees. 

Iturbide  was  for  the  moment  unques- 
tioned master  of  Mexico.  By  one  ot  the 
articles  of  the  plan  of  Iguala,  it  was  pro- 
vided, (hat  its  government  should  be  a  con- 


\f  and  found  dieM  not  incfined  to 
jdace  80  'hi^h  'a  price  on  his  services. 
Throughout  me  revolution  he  was  coni^icu- 
owfor  his  hatred  and  persecution  of  its  ad- 
harents,  equalling  or  exe^cfdlns;  in  cruelty 
MKf  of.  the  Spottih  cbmmaftdants.  The 
pr^eJKt  |>aaWoii  of  affidiv  iiifl^ted  tho  most 
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flIitntioMi  mMuurchy;  by  another,  thmt  a 
prince  of  the  Spanish  royal  family  should  be 
called  to  the  throne.  The  Cortes  of  Madrid 
having  declared  the  treaty  of  Cordova, 
homologating  the  plan,  to  be  illegal  and 
void,  the  design  o£  inviting  one  of  the  Infan* 
tea  to  the  crown  was  soon  abandoned,  and 
in  the  congress  which  met  in  February,  1822, 
the  number  of  Iturbide's  partisans,  who 
wished  to  e&r  the  crown  to  himself,  was 
considerable.  Stormy  discussions  ensued 
on  various  subjects,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  army  from  60,000  to  20,000  was  voted, 
notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
its  chief.  His  influence  was  every  day 
growing  less,  and  his  friends  resolved  to  an- 
ticipate its  decline,  and  to  place  bim  on  the 
throne.  Ob  the  night  of  the  18th  of  May, 
the  non-commissioned  officers  of  tbe  garrison 
of  Mexico,  wbo  were  devoted  to  his  person, 
assembled  before  his  windows,  attended  by 
the  rabble  of  leperos  who  swarmed  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror; next  day,  the  congress  passed  a 
decree  confirmatory  of  this  mob-election. 
Itnibide  was  hardly  on  the  throne,  when  he 
began  to  indulge  his  arbitrary  predilections  ; 
claiming  a  veto  upon  the  articles  of  the  con- 
stitution which  the  congress  were  discussing, 
the  right  of  appointing  and  removing  judges 
at  will,  and  the  establishment  of  a  miiitaiy 
tribunid  with  formidable  prerogatives  in  the 
capital.  The  congress  resisted ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  first,  thenrrest  of  fourteen 
of  the  obnoxious  members,  and  next,  the 
dissolution  of  the  assembly,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  a  legislative  junta  appointed  by  the 
emperor.  Insurrectionary  movements  broke 
out  in  vauous  provinces ;  Santa  Anna,  then 
governor,  of  Vera  Cruz,  declared  in  favour  of 
the  congress,  and  his  example  was  followed 
1^  Victoria,  Guerrero,  and  every  military 
chief  of  importance,  in  rapid  succession. 
Itnrbide,  deserted  by  the  army,  abandoned 
the  throne  without  a  struggle.  Convoking 
the  members  of  the  congress  resident  in 
Mexico,  he  tendered  them  his  abdication ; 
they  refusied  to  accept  it,  because  they 
wished  not  to  appear  to  admit  his  right  to 
the  crown,  but  offered  no  obstacle  to  his  de- 
parture from  the  Idngdom.  Next  year,  he 
attempted  to  re-enter  Mejcico,  buSt  set  foot 
oh  its  soil  only  to  be  outlawed,  arrested,  and 
shot^ 

Tne  story  of  the  revolutioii  has  some 
breadth  and  dignity ;  for  it  is  alwnysmterest- 
ing  to  watch  the  eibrts  and  thkce  the  pro« 
'  ff^  of  a  people  rtruggling  fdrindependence. 
But  it  woulabe  a  bootless  and  ungrateful 
Udt  to  enter  miziutely  into  the  his^ry  of  the 
civil  Wars,  by  which,  emce  her  separation 
fromL  th^  ipfAfaer-countqr)  Miaxioo  bat  be^ 


continually  torn ;  and  this  becatise  they  are 
for  the  most  part  destitute  of  any  wide 
political  significance,  being  rather  contests 
of  persons  uan  conflicts  of  principle.  What 
Milton  said  of  the  wars  of  the  Anglo^-Saxonr 
may  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  those  of 
the  Actions  of  Spanish  America.  ^Such 
bickerings  to  recount,  wbat  more  M'orth  is 
it  than  to  chronicle  the  wars  of  kites  and 
crows,  flocking  and  fighting  in  the  arr  ?'  In 
Mexico  as  in  Spain,  the  political  wej^ther-* 
glass  is  ever  variable  ;  the  changes  of  posr- 
tion  undergone  by  parties  and  individuals 
are  as  singular  and  sudden  as  tricks  in  a 
pantomime.  Their  revolutions  have  many 
features  in  common;  both  countries  seem 
equally  given  over  to  the  prey  of  state- 
quacks  and  adventurers,  since  all  who  pos- 
sess a  sufficient  share  of  audacity  may  aspire 
to  supreme  power.  Yet  the  curse  of  bar- 
renness lies  on  the  Spanish  race,  for  among 
the  many  who  have  had  their  brief  day  of 
ascendency,,  not  one  has  been  acknowledged 
by  the  voice  of  Europe  as  a  man  of  eminent 
skill  in  the  science  of  government,  or  has 
achieved  the  civic  laurel-wreath  which, 
even  in  moderately-enlightened  commu- 
nities, sagacKy  in  counsel,  integrity  of  pur« 
pose,  and  adminifitrative  vigour,  never  fail  to 
earn  for  their  possessor.  Grovelling  sel« 
fishness,  corruption,  favouritism,  the  most 
flagrant  dereliction  of  principle,  and  shame- 
less tergiversation,  are  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  their  public  men.  In  an  impure 
state  of  the  moral  atmosphere,  these  quali- 
ties are  no  bar  to  popularity.  The  late 
regent  of  Spain  is  almost  the  sole  exception 
that  can  be  pointed  out  to  this  description, 
and  we  know  what  his  reward  has  been. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  sketch  of 
Mexkan  polities,  the  reader  n^ay  not  be 
sorry  to  turn  a8ide,i[or  a  moment,  to  glance^ 
at  some  of  the  books  whose  titles  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  article.     Mr.  Ward's  work 
is  .entitled  to  be  placed  beside  Humboldt's  as 
the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  modem  Mexico.     Though  not 
free  firom  official  formality  and  diyness,  this, 
trifling  defect  is  more  than  compensated  by 
his  accuracy,  candour,  and  liberal  feeling, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  soinrces  £rom 
whith  hib  tnateriftls  are  drawn.    He  was  the 
fint  to  lay  oped  to  Eun^pean  readers  the 
riohea  of  mis  unexplored  world,  to  which  all 
eyes  were  th^  eageriy  turned^  as  a  stored' 
house  of  wx)n4erB.  ^nd  totniai<$^. . .,  His  filfxkd^  r 
of  ibe  jceyojutioj^  wi  tbe  .fiuhsequenli  aeries 
of  civii  disaenaioiis  ^  ta  1829,  is  a  v«l«abie 
contribatton  to  histdry.    BiHLpck.iitta  Lyo^ ; 
are  amusing  trarell^eo^^  ,tbe,  toim»x.  m^\ 
mucli  homely,  humour,  the  latter  with  » 
qlear,  easy,  and  lively  nanativ^  n^l^  iBd^ 
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mucb  relish  for  natural  beauties.  Recent 
seasons  have  been  upusaally  prolific  of 
works  on  Mexiao  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  among  all  these  records  of 
travel)  we  do  not  know  that  one  can  be 
pointed  out  which  is  fairly  chargeable  with 
the  crime  of  dulness.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  they  have  been  fortunate  in  their  sub- 
ject ;  for  a  country  as  rich  in  striking  con* 
trasts,  and  startling  novelties  of  character 
and  manners,  as.  in  picturesque  natural 
scene^  furnishes  ample  matter  for  descrip- 
tion. Of  the  wide  popularity  attained  by 
^  Madame  Calderon's  Life  in  Mexico,^  we 
need  not  speak ;  it  is  an  accession  to  our 
literature,  and  in  our  opinion  the  best-  book 
of  travels  by  a  lady  which  has  appeared 
since  /  Montague''s  Letters.'  Nothmg  can 
exceed  the  grace  and  humour  of  her  sketches 
of  society,  the  rich  colouring  of  her  descrip- 
tions of  nature, — so  truthful  and  vivid,  that, 
as  we  read,  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
tropics  seem  to  breathe  their  odours  and 
array  their  lustrous  hues  around  us,— or  the 
anflag||ging  spirit  of  enjoyment  with  which 
the  fair  authoress  wings  her  way  from  one 
scene  of  gaiety  to  another^  showing  us 
Mexican  life  in  all  its/uficiOA#,*and  in  every 
phase ;  in  the  palace  and  the  hacienda,  the 
convent,  the  theatre,  the  buUrring,  the 
gamblin^-room,  rural  festivities,  r^igious 
ceremonies,  civic  celebrations,  or  revolutions. 
Yet  we  might  wish  her  less  predilection  for 
pomp  and  power,  and  more  real  sympathy 
with  humanity  and  its  rights,  less  sentimen- 
tality and  more  earnestness.  The  American 
diplomatist,  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  is  always 
entertaining  when  he  describes  what  he  lias 
himself  seen,  and  his  views  on  the-j^litical 
relations  of  Mexico  are  sound  and  well- 
judged^  but  his  book  is  hasty  and  ill-di- 
sested,  compiled  in  great  part  from  well- 
known  worki,  and  conflining  some  crude 
speculation  on  Indian  antiquity,  which 
would  have  been  better  omitted.  Mohlen- 
pfordt's  work  is  the  most  complete  account 
of  Modern  Mexico  extant.  He  has  been 
much  indebted  to  Humboldt,  as  well  as  to 
Ward  and  the  English  writers,  hut  he  gives 
us  a  mass  of  recent  information  as  to  the 
politics  and  conuneroe  of  Mexico ;  and  on 
the  tQpQffr(f»hy  of  the  country,  to  which  the 
whole  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted,  no 
other  author  has  approadied  him  in  fobess 


and  minuteness.  There  is  mt  a  nagie  dis- 
trict or  town  of  any  importance  as  to  which 
he  does  not  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
whole  stock  of  available  information. 

No  other  writer  on  Mexico  has  so  w«ll 
treated  the  extremely  interestinff  and  almovt 
untouched  subject  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  race,  on  which  his  long  residence  in 
the  country,  and  ample  opportunities  of  ex- 
amination, makes  the  testimony  the  more 
valuable. 

**  It  is  bardly  possible,'*  he  save,  "  to  judge  of 
the  true  character  and  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
Indian*  at  a  time  when  he  has  hut  just  partially 
recovered  his  rij^hts  as  man,  and  has  had  little  op- 
portunitv  of  giving  independent  culture  to  kis  men- 
tal faculties.  Though  the  civic  oppression  under 
which  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles  neld  the  copper- 
coloured  race,  and  the  coloured  people  generally, 
before  the  revolution,  for  the  most  part  disappeared, 
yet  their  emancipation  has,  as  yet,  only  nominally 
taken  place.  Hierarchicsil  oppression  ha^  ^et 
hardly  aecreased,  and  the  clerj^,  bodi  the  inferior 
secular  priests  and  the  monks,  who  have  the  great- 
est infloenoe  over  the  Indians,  £nd  their  account  in 
declining  to  promote,  if  they  do  not  poeitiveiy  re- 
tard, their  intellectual  development  Time  only 
can  inform  us  what  advantages  will  accrue  to  the 
Indians  from  the  new  order  of  thines.  Up  to  this 
time,  the  introduction  of  the  boasted  civilisation  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  Catholic  relieion,  has 
been  of  but  trifling  benefit  to  them,  and  only  a  trace 
here  and  there  of  progress  to  an  amdioiation  d 
their  condition  is  to  be  remarked." 

In  the  following  passage  we  have  a  strik- 
ing portrait : — 


*  It  may  be  as  well  to  explain,  that  we  do  not 
ase  liiis  term,  as  might  be  supposed  by  the  unwary, 
in  its  seieatUk  sense  ef  fiinetiens,  bat  in  the 
Spanudi  nrnpiag,  whiehmskes  it  theexacteqiiiva- 
knt  of  onz  homely  vernacular  r^,  evidetttb^tke 
same  with  the'  Swedish  <wv,  unquiet,  disorder  or 
■•i'  a  venetable  old  Gefhie  woro,  by  no  m^w  to 
be  csoitinded  with  the  other  diost,  but  meanins 


"  The  Mexican  Indian  of  the  present  day  is 
generally  grave  and  taciturn,  and  almost  sullen, 
when  not  excited  by  music  and  intoxicating  drinks 
to  joviality  and  loquacity.  This  serious  chamcter 
may  be  remarked  even  m  the  chil<hen,  whb  appear 
more  knowing  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  than  thoae 
of  northern  Europeans  at  that  of  nine  or  ten.  But 
this  appearance  of  steadiness  is  by  no  means  ^^on* 
sequent  on  a  quicker  development  of  mind»  and  the 
looks  of  these  young  people,  dejected  and  void  of 
all  the  cheerfulness  and  confidence  of  children* 
h«re  nothing  that  §[iaddens.  Grufihess  and  reserve 
appear  to  be  essential  features  of  the  Indian  charac- 
ter, and  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  assumed  that  these 
qualities  were  implanted  in  them  excinsivdv  by  the 
long  oppression  whish  weighed  down  the  Moyina 
race,  mst  under  their  native  rulers,  and  afterwards 
under  the  Spaniards  j  since  they  recur  among  the 
aborigines  almost  universally  throughout  America, 
even  where  these  have  never  suffered  any  curtail* 
ment  of  their  political  liberty.  To  that  cause  nay 
ra&sr  beiBilriniled  the  stimbomness  and  selfish- 
ness whieh  eoastfbate^a  striking  Initui  the  ehaiae* 
ter  of  the  present  JndisDS*  It  is  almost  imposiiHa' 
to  move  an  Indian  to  anything  whkh  he  baa  ones 
resolved  not  to  do.  Yenemencet  thieatSt  even  ,eor« 
poral  punishment,  are  of  as  Ctfle  avail  as  the  hSix 
of  goM  or  reward;  peitiuasion,  entreaties,  and 
eoaadng  M^zk  little;  rihe  Mcfadcaif  Indian  lotts 
to  give  an  appeitanie  of  hiysisiy  andihipoitanee 
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to  his  molt  indilfefent  actions.  If  stirred  up  Iff 
weighty  ioterests,  he  breaks  his  castomary  silence, 
and  speaks  with  ensTgy,  bat  never  with  ftre.  Jokes 
are  as  rare  with  him  as  laiilery  and  laughter ;  I 
never  heard  an  Indian  laugh  heartily,  even  when 
exdted  by  spirituoV  liquors.  His  uncommon 
hardness  of  cnaracter  allows  him  long  to  conceal 
the  passions  of  indignation  and  vengeance.  No 
sign  oetrays  extemalFv  the  fire  that  rages  within, 
nntil  it  soddenlY  breaks  out  with  terrible  and  ua- 
eotttrollable  violenoe.  In  this  condition  the  Indian 
is  inclined  to  practise  the  greatest  cruelties,  the 
moflt  fearful  crimes.  The  Mexican  aborigines 
bear  always  with  great  patience  the  taunts  which 
the  whites  were  formerly,  and  still  are,  apt  to  in- 
dulge in  against  them.  They  oppose  to  these  a 
cunning,  which  they  dexterousfy  hide  under  a 
highly  deceitful  semblance  of  indiflerence  and  stu- 
pidity. Despite  their  long  slavery,  desnite  the 
means  which  have  been  employed  to  rob  tne  Indi- 
ans of  every  historical  recollection,  they  have  by 
no  means  foigotten  their  former  greatness.  They 
know  right  well  that  th^  were  once  sole  lords  of 
the  land,  and  that  those  Creoles  who  are  so  fond  of 
calling  themselves  Americans,  axe  but  the  sons  and 
bein  of  their  oppressors.  I  have  myself  frequent- 
ly haaid  Indians,  when  their  ordinary  reserve  has 
nen  oveieome  by  spirituous  liquors,  declare  that 
they  wen  the  true  masten  of  the  countnr,  and  all 
others  mere  loreKn  intruders ;  and  that  ii  the  Cre- 
oles could  cxj^l  tne  Spaniards,  they  had  themselves 
a  far  better  right  to  expel  the  Creoles.  May  the 
latter  be  fau^t  hy  their  own  acuteness  to  grant  the 
Indkns,  while  it  is  yet  tune,  the  practical  exercise 
of  iSbttm  equal  civie  righti  theoieCicaliy  conceded 
to  thnn,  lor  the  revolt  of  the  eopper-cdoued  na- 
tives would  be  a  ieaifal  qwetaete !  Qnee  brokm 
oat  on  one  point,  it  would  quickly  spread  over  the 
whde  countiy»  and  undoubtedly  eoa  ia  the  utter 
extermination  of  the  whites," 

Connected  with  this  suUect,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  information  Muh- 
lenpfordt  has  amassed  in  the  topographical 
portion  of  his  work,  mnch  of  which  is 
•carcelj  elsewhere  to  be  found,  we  will 
quote  an  interesting  passage  from  nis  account 
of  Tlaacalaythe  territory  which  was  the 
•eat  of  the  old  Indian  republic,  whose  inhab- 
itants became  so  fiunous  in  the  history  of  the 
conquest. 


^'Tlascala  vras  one  of  the  first  Mexican  States 
which  joined  the  foreign  invaders  for  the  over- 
throw <»  Tenochtitlan,  and  it  is  well-known  what 
impoitaat  ssrvioss  the  Ttascahees,  ever  the  ftdthlul 
allMs  of  Ceites,  mdsnd  lo  faia  in  his  nndeitakiiig, 
Altai  the  coiiqii|st»  thss;  powecfnl  oonlederates 
wers  ^  objects  of  especial  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  their  conquerors*  and  the  Machiavelian  maxim 
ef  *  divide  et  impera*  was  applied  towards  them  in 
a  certain  sense.  Strong  ana  numerous  divisions  of 
ITasealtees  were  transpmated  to  San  Luis  Fotosi, 
snd other  qoartenof  tli^hortk  country,  to  aettle 
then,  and  by  nenuaskm  and  ersmple  to  dv:UiM 
aad  lednee  under  Bnanish  deaunioa  the  aCill  nn* 
sabdqe4  savage  iinhabitaats.  Mesawhile,  the 
^aaiaids  were  compelled  fnyn  political  motives 
to  show  some  fiienaliness  and  gmtitude  to  the 
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TIasealtecs,  leelous  for  freedom,  and  hiefined  to 
civil  divisions.  Here  their  state  was  aliovred  to 
subsist  in  its  entireness,  preserving  its  le^nUican 
constitution,  but  under  Spanish  superiority,  and 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute*  m  the 
first  instance  small.  The  countrjr  was  governed 
by  its  own  cacique,  an  Indian*  With  four  alcalde 
as  assistants,  the  representatives  of  the  former 
chiefs  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  town,  which  are 
still  named  as  they  were  before  the  conquest^ 
The  cacique  vras  immediatdy  suboidinals  to  the 
audienciaand  vice-kittg  of  Meuco,  and  had  the  rank 
and  privilege  of  a  royal  lieutenant  (AUerez  Real). 
Accprding  to  a  roval  decree  of  Apnl  16, 158£i,  no 
white  man  could  be  admitted  into  the  municipalitjr 
of  Tlascala.  By  the  revolution  the  former  privi- 
l^es  of  tills  province  lost  their  importance,  having 
pcutly  become  the  general  rights  of  all  portions  ol 
the  republic,  and  psrtiy  csased  to  be  oompetibie 
with  these;  bat  toe  Tlascaltees  held  tiieauelvea 
entitled  to  claim  compensation  for  their  loss,  and 
demanded  as  such  meir  political  independence. 
The  population  being  too  small  to  form  a  separate 
state,  the  province  was  oblieed  to  be  content  with 
being  placed  as  a  so-called  territory,  preserving 
the  most  important  of  its  andent  institutions, 
under  the  immediate  superiority  of  die  geaeial 
coDgress." 

Tlascala,  whoee  Indians  aie  said  to  be  dish 
tinguished  by  their  lofty  and  regolajr  fij^ree, 
animation,  and  eneigyi  has  not  been  visitedy 
so  for  as  we  recollect*  by  any  modem  traveller^ 
though  enough  might  jprobablT  be  found  to 
repay  the  leaearclM  of  an  enthusiastic  anti- 
quanan.  We  cannot  help  pointtn^  out,  at 
amone  the  domditMia  of  historical  literatim^ 
agooa  biatoiy  of  the  settlement  of  Mexico^ 
simequent  to  the  conquest,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  yiceroys  up  to  the  revo** 
lution.  Upon  the  fomer  subject  we  had 
expected  some  light  from  the  recent  w<»iL 
of  Mr.  Prescott ;  but  he  seems  to  aniqpoio 
that  the  conquest  ended  with  the  reduetaou 
of  the  coital,  where  he  hae^  most  unwamnl* 
ably  we  thiiJc,  and  to  the  ii^ury  of  his  oim 
reputation  as  a  historian,  stopped  short 
Madame  Calderon  mentions  mat  Sefior 
Cuevas,  keeper  of  the  ardures  of  Mesioo, 
had  composed  a  long  and  elaborate  lustoij 
of  the  Tieeroys,  whidi  was  stolen  or  destroy* 
ed  in  one  of  the  late  revolutions.  Yeiy 
much  also  remains  to  be  done  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Mexican  territory,  and  ib 
particuUr  that  portion  of  it  lyiii^  between 
California  and  New  Mexico,  which  is  only 
nominally  subjecl  to  her  anthority,  vA 
lemaitti  in  undisturbed  i^oassssioii  of  the 
hndiaat.  Laq^etracta  of  thie  immense  lepett 
have,  peili^M,  never  been  traTeraed  ny  ti 
man  of  European  race,  and  the  uncertain 
rumourp  which  wandering  nossionaries  an4 
hunters  heve  fiimished  as  to  the  portions 
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*  Its  fopalslian  is  stated  t9  hwps  hew  lOMMf 
it  has  now  sunk  to  400a 
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tbey  have  Tisited,  whet  oar  curiositj  as  to 
its  internal  condition.  It  is  the  only  portion 
of  the  earth  which  the  darkness  still  hang- 
ing oyer  it,  and  the  traditional  greatness  of 
"its  indigenous  race  of  inhabitants,  combine 
to  invest  with  an  aspect  of  mystery  and 
romance.  Here  it  is  possible  the  remains 
of  the  Aztecs,  left  behind  in  their  migration 
to  the  south,  may  yet  be  traced*  On  the 
banks  of  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Zaguana- 
DBS,  ruins  of  ancient  cities  or  palaces,  and 
inhabited  towns  resembling  in  structure  and 
arrangement  the  remains  ot  Aztec  architec- 
ture in  Mexico,  are  said  to  have  been  found 
by  the  missionaries.  The  Indians  possess^ 
ing  this  country  are  still  unconverted  and 
unsubdued ;  their  religion  and  customs  are 
unknown,  and  by  an  examination  of  these 
much  light  would  very  probably  be  thrown 
upon  the  mythology  and  character  of  the 
Aztecs.  Even  in  the  lon^-settled  territory 
of  the  republic  there  are  Indian  villages  in 
yarious  quarters,  as  Acapantzingo,  near 
Cuernavaca,  not  100  nodles  from  the  capital, 
whose  inhabitants  preserve  their  own  blood, 
laws,  and  customs,  free  from  foreign  admix- 
ture, are  governed  by  caciques  oi  their  own, 
and  avcHd  as  much  as  possible  intercourse 
with  the  Spaniards.  Mr.  Stephens  heard  of 
an  Indian  city  among  the  mountains  of  the 
south,  unvisited  by  white  men ;  similar 
reports  may  be  heard  among  the  natives  of 
Peru.  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  as  to 
the  truth  of  these  rumours ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  they  may  possibly  be  true — and  this, 
we  think,  cannot  be  denied — to  induce  an 
eager  desire  that  the  obscurity  in  which  so 
great  a  part  of  the  American  continent  is  still 
wrapped  may  speedily  be  dispelled.  As 
some  earnest  of  what  an  industrious  search 
nay  be  expected  to  produce,  let  our  readers 
take,  on  the  authority  of  Mlihlenpfordt,  the 
fbllowing  wild  scene  of  Indian  necrology : — 

« In  the  state  of  Durango,  especially  in  the  yet 
entirely  unknown  tract  called  the  Bolson  de 
Mapimi,  many  considerable  relics  of  antiquity, 
important  lor  the  old  history  of  this  country,  are 
]nwMbly  hidden.  It  was  here  that  in  the  sommer 
of  1838,  an  extremely  remarkable  old  Indian  place 
of  senulture  was  discovered.  Among  the  few  es- 
tablishments which  enterprising  settlers  have 
founded  in  that  territory,  overrun  by  savage 
Indians,  one  of  the  most  Important  is  the  estate  of 
8an  /uan  de  Casta  on  its  western  border,  eighty- 
aix  leagues  north  of  the  town  of  Dnrango.  Don 
loan  Fknes,  the  proprietor  of  this  estate,  was 
taking  a  ramble  one  day  with  several  companions 
in  the  Bolson,  far  towards  the  east,  when  he  re- 
aoarked  an  entrance  into  a  cave  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  He  went  in  and  saw,  as  he  supposed, 
a  great  number  of  wild  Indians  sttting  round  in 
silenee  on  the  ground  of  the  cave.  Flores  rushed 
in  affi^ifat  train  me  cave  to  communicate  his  dis- 
eoraytohisconpeiiioiw,  HiaselDc^  the  whole 


for  imagination,  nowhere  observic)^  aav  footpath 
or  trace  to  show  that  any  one  bad  visited  the  spot 
They  entered  the  cave  wiih  lighted  pine-splints. 
The  sight  that  met  their  eyes  was  more  than  a 
thousand  corpses  in  an  entire  state,  the  hands 
folaed  uoder  the  knees,  ^ing  on  the  ground. 
They  were  clad  in  a  kind  of  maatle  excellently 
woven,  and  wrought  of  the  fibres  of  a  bastard 
aloe,  indigenous  in  these  regions,  named  lechu- 
guilia,  wiFh  bands  and  scarfs  of  difierent  varie- 
gated stufls.  Their  ornaments  were  strings  of 
small  fruit-stones,  with  balls  formed  of  bone,  ear- 
rings, and  thin  cylindrical  bones  polished  and  gilt 
Their  sandals  were  woven  of  a  kind  of  liana." 


Mexico  emerged  from  the  struggles  of  the 
revolution,  with  little  or  no  change  in  the 
institutions  that  have  the  most  important 
influence   in    regulating   national  life,  and 
formihg  national  character.     A  federal  com* 
monwealth,  she  retained  much  of  her  old 
monarchical  organization,  and  under  the  guise 
of  republican  simplicity  hides  the  trappings 
of  refi;al  and  oligarchical  pomp.     Her  church 
is  richly  endowed,  though  not,  perhaps,  be- 
yond the  religious  wants  of  the  population ; 
but  the  monstrous  inequality  with  which  its 
reveiMies  are  distributed  has  no  parallel  in 
any  other  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the 
world,  not  even  in  that  of  England.     Her 
army  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  public 
necessities,  and  the  proprietary  aristocracy 
is  of  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  in  the 
world.     The  causes  of  this  state  of  things 
are  <^vioas.     The  Mexican  revolution  was 
lighted  up  and  carried  on  under  priestly  in* 
fiuence  and  sanction,  and  brought  to  ai  con- 
clusion by  the  army;  nor  has  there  yet 
sprung  up  any  enlightened  public  opinion 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  power  thus 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  these  bodies.    Both 
the  army  and  the  church,  however,  are  now 
recruited  from  the  democracy,  whilst  under 
the  old  system  they  were  aristocratic  pre- 
serves.    The  great  incubus  on  the  national 
resources,  and  the  origin  of  those  financial 
embarrassments    into    which    Mexico    is 
plunged,  is  the  enormous  expense  of  the 
military  force.      In    1840,  it  consisted  of 
35,000  men,  and  absorbed  8,000,000  of  dol- 
lars out  of  a  revenue  not  amounting  to 
13,000,000 ;  whilst  under  Santa  Anna's  ad- 
ministration, the  outlay  on  account  of  this 
branch  of  thepublie  service  was  considend>ly 
increased.    To  reduce  the  army,  to  curtail 
the  superfluous  riches  of  the  church,  to 
adopt  the  wholesome  and  necessary  measure 
of  subdividing  landed  property,  which  would 
call  forth  the  energies  ana  elevate  the  moral 
character  of  her  pctoolation,  would  hava- 
been  a  l^islatiye  scheme  b<^ting  a  wise 
and  patriotic  statesman,  if  Mexico  nad  ever 
really  possessed  one;  and  would  speedily 
raise  h^  from  her  present  stationaiy  and  in- 
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ert  eonditioii,  into  one  of  faealthfal  activity 
and  progress.  Of  the  efiects  of  the  latter 
measure,  when  tried  u{)od  a  small  scale, 
Miihlenpfordt  gives  a  remarkable  instance, 
which  convincingly  demonstrates  the  potency 
of  the  remedy.  In  the  department  of  Oriza- 
ba, the  increase  of  population  has  led  to  the 
division  of  extensive  estates  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  manicipalities  among  a  number  of 
simdl  proprietors,  though  vre  are  not  in- 
formed by  what  process  or  upon  what  con- 
ditions, except  that  the  partition  was  made 
in  a  strictly  legal  form,  and  that  each  parti- 
cipant became  the  possessor  in  fee  simple. 

*<  New  divisions,"  he  oontinue9» «  at  the  conve- 
nience,  and  by  the  free  consent  of  those  interested, 
followed  the  first ;  small  properties  were  enlarged 
and  larger  diminished ;  the  spirit  of  private  specu- 
lation fastened  on  estates  withdrawn  from  the 
mortmain  tenure  of  the  corporations ;  a  new  class 
of  landed  proprietors  arow,  new  establishments  and 
enterprises  ot  every  kind  were  undertaken,  and  the 
benencial  results  appeued  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
yean.  The  condition  of  the  lower  ordera  of  peo- 
ple was  speedily  improved;  the  necessaries  of  li& 
became  cheaper ;  the  dwellings  were  enlaiged  and 
beautified,  new  water- works  constructed,  mulberry 
and  olive  plantations  formed.  Those  of  su^  and 
tobacco  luive  considerably  increased,  while  the 
mai2e-cn>ps  exceed  the  wants  of  the  locality.*' 

With  such  privileged  classes  holdmg  in 
their  hands  the  weaah  of  the  country,  no 
middle   class  which  could  counterbalance 
their  weight,  and  a  population  ignorant  to 
the  last  degree,  impulsive,  and  totally  unac- 
cnstomed  to  self-government,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  puolio  liberties  should  have 
been  surrendered  to  be  the  sport  qf  unscru- 
pulous adventurers,  whose  selfish  and  un- 
principled ambition  availed  itself  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  anti-popular  elements  we  have 
point^  out.     The  weight  of  the  sword  in 
Mexico  was  demonstrated,  fatally  for  its 
peace  and  prosperity,  by  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  revolution,  and  afterwards  by  the 
events  of  November  and  December,  1828 ; 
when  Pedraza,  head  of  the  aristocratic  party 
or  Elscoceces,  having  been  constitutionally 
elected  president,  the  Yorldnos,*  or  pseudo- 
democrats,  took  up  arms  to  annul  his  elec- 
tion, and  the  installation  of  their  candidate, 
Greneral  Guerrero,  was  celebrated  amidst 
the  orgies  of  apronunciamento,  in  which  the 
city  of  Mexico,  abandoned  for  the  better 
part  of  a  day  to  the  tender  mercies  of  its 
mob  of  leperos,  was  given  over  to  the  hor- 


•  The  names  of  these  ftetions  were  derived  fiom 
two  politico-masonic  clubs,  or  lodfes,  one  of  which 
was  supposed,  on  what  account  does  not  appear,  to 
be  of  Scottish  oriffln ;  the  other  was  affiliated  to 
an  association  in  New  York,  and  influenced  hj  Mr. 
Poinsett,  fozmeriy  American  minister  in  Mexico. 


rors  of  sack  and  pillage.    The  events  of  thia 
year,  too  plainly  revealing  the  anarchical 
passions  by  which  the  country  was  torn,  en- 
couraged the  Spanish  government  to  make 
an  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  its  forfeited 
ascendency^  and  an  invading  army  under 
General  Barradas  disembarked  from  the  Ha- 
vannah,  July  27th,  1829,  on  the  coast  near 
Tampico.     Guerrero^  who  was  a  Zambo,  or 
man  of  mixed  Indian  and  African  blood,  and 
popular  from  that  circumstance  with  the 
coloured  races,  showed  but  little  of  his  old 
revolutionary  energy ;  and  though  armed  by 
congress  with  extraordinary  powers  for  the 
assembly  of  troops  and  the  deportation  of 
the  old  Spaniards,  remained  inactive  in  the 
face  oi  the  enemy.  The  danger  was  averted 
by  the  activity  of  Santa  Anna,  then  governor 
oC  Vera  Cruz,  who  collected  a  force  of  seve- 
ral thousand  men,  routed  the  enemy,  and 
obliged  them  to  capitulate,  before  the  go- 
vernment troops  had  rendezvoused  at  Xala- 
pa.     The  legislatures  of  the  estates  of  Yu- 
catan and  Tabasco,  provoked  by  the  im- 
becility of  the  administration,  declared  in  &- 
vour  of  a  central  constitutional  government, 
and  requested  Santa  Anna  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  movement.     The  propo- 
sal, however,  failed  of  obtaining  any  general 
support,  and  the  commanders  of  the  govern- 
ment troops,    assembled    at  Xalapa,  who 
were  in  the  Escocece  interest,  entered  into 
an  agreement  pledging  themselves  to   re- 
store the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  republic 
to  their  original  purity.    The  result  was, 
the  annulment  of    the  illegal  election  of 
Guerrero,  and  the  committal  of  the  execu- 
tive powers  to  the  Vice-President  Busta- 
mante ;  but  the  interests  of  Pedraza,  who 
was  clearly  entitled  to  the  presidency,  in 
this  view  of  affairs,  were  for  the  time  for- 
gotten.   All  the  states,  with  the  exception  of 
Yucatan,  which  adhered  to  its  former  sen- 
timents, and  continued  at  variance  with  the 
general  government,  intimated  their  accept- 
ance of  the  Plan  of  Xalapa,  as  this  conven- 
tion was  termed.    In  the  course  of  the  year 
1830,  several  risings  of  the  military  occur- 
red and  were  suppressed ;  at  the  head  of 
one  of  these  was  the  deposed  President 
Guerrero,  who  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  government,  tried  by  court-martial  at 
Oajaca,  and  shot.    The  new  administration 
had  not  a  more  easy  tenure  than  its  prede- 
cessors.   In  January,  1832,  the  garrison  of 
Vera  Cruz,  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of 
Santa  Anna,  pronounced  against  the  govern- 
ment, on  pretence  that  they  had  unduly  &- 
voured  the  old  Spaniards,  expelled  by  a  de- 
cree of  congress  under  Guerrero's  presidency, 
and  intrigued  against  the  independence  of 
Mexico;  Uiey  Semanded,  likewiseytfae 
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call  of  Qeneral  Pedraza/who  had  retired  to 
the  United  States,  and  his  reinstatement  in 
the  chief  magistracy  nntil  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office.  Santa  Anna  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  declared  that  he  would  not 
lay  down  his  arms  until  a  new  congress 
should  meet,  and  investigate  the  conduct  of 
thegorernment  since  its  accession  to  power 
by  ue  plan  of  Xalapa.  A  bloody  civil  war 
ensued,  which  was  terminated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1833  by  the  reconciliation  of  fiusta- 
mante  and  Santa  Anna,  and  their  agreement 
to  recall  Pedraza,  who  accordingly  returned 
from  exile,  and  filled  the  presidency  during 
thQ  brief  remainder  of  his  term.  Santa 
Anna  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  but 
scarcely  had  he  entered  office  when  a  cen- 
tralist insurrection  broke  out,  the  pretence 
of  which  was  an  act  passed  by  congress  for 
the  regulation  of  the  right  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage.  This  was  suppressed  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  executive  power  was  com- 
mitted to  the  hands  of  Gomez  Farias,  a  man 
of  strong  and  sincere  democratic  opinions, 
during  a  temporary  retirement  of  Santa  Anna 
to  his  estate  of  Mongo  de  Clava  near  Xala- 
pa, the  motive  assigned  for  which  was  a 
wbh  to  arrange  his  private  affairs.  This 
was  a  step  to  which  he  resorted  at  critical 
moments  in  the  fluctuation  of  politics  in  or- 
der to  gain  time  to  watch  events,  and  re- 
appear on  the  stage  to  throw  his  weight  into 
the  scale,  which  seemed  likely  to  prepon- 
derate. Congress  now  proceeded  to  discuss 
a  measure  for  the  appropriation  of  part  of 
the  monastic  estates  to  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
new  centralist  outbreak,  instigated  by  the 
priesthood  under  General  Bravo. 

Santa  Anna  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
.as  the  leader  of  the  federalists,  with  whom 
he  generally  acted,  though  his  conduct  in 
the  latter  part  of  1829  had  sufficiently  shown 
that  he  was  only  to  be  counted  upon  so  long 
as  he  could  make  them  subserve  the  pur- 
poses of  his  ambition.  ]^ow  that  the  tide 
seemed  setting  in  the  opposite  direction,  he 
suddenly  abandoned  that  party,  and  declared 
his  adhesion  to  the  centralists,  dissolving 
the  congress  by  an  unconstitutional  assump- 
tion of  power.  A  new  congress  met  in  July, 
1835,  and  passed  an  act  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  central  form  of  government, 
with  a  president  eligible  for  eight  years, 
and  re-eligible  for  life ;  a  senate  consisting 
of  six  generals  and  six  bishops,  named  by 
the  president ;  abolition  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures, and  their  conversion  into  military  pre- 
fectures. The  result  was  the  separation  of 
Texas,  Yucatan  still  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  a  general  insurrection  of  the 


northern  provinces,    not  quieted 
much  bloodshed  in  Zacatecas  and  Durango. 
Santa  Anna  lost*lus  army  and  his  liberty  at 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  April  22,  1836, 
and  when  released  by  the  humanity  of  the 
Texian  jNresident,  Houston,  found  that  ha 
had   irretrievably  forfeited   his   popularity 
with  his  countrymen.  He  had  been  suspend- 
ed from  the  exercise  of  his  functions  duiinff 
his  captivity,  by  a  decree  of  congress,  and 
did  not  recover  them  on  his  liberation ;  the 
friends  of  Bustamante  having  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportune  disgrace  of  his  rival, 
to  elect  him  to  the  presidency.     Under  the 
new  administration  occurred   the  federalist 
pronunciamento  of  1840,  in  Mexico,  under 
General  Urrea  and  Gomez  Farias,  of  which 
we  have  so  graphic  a  description  in  the  let- 
ters of  Madame  Calderon.     In  1841  occur- 
red that  of  Guadalaxara  under   Paredes, 
which,  after  some  bloodless  military  pro- 
menades, terminated  in  the  abdication  of 
Bustamante,  Santa    Anna    being  invested 
with  dictatorial  power  for  the  re-modelling  of 
the  constitution.     It  was  evident,  however, 
that  to  this  arrangment  the  people  were  no 
parties  ;  it  had  been  brought  about  by  pri- 
vate contract  between  the  rival  chiefii,  while 
the  public  had  remained  idle  spectators  of 
the  issue.     The  acute  and  intelligent  obser- 
ver to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  wit- 
nessed the  entry  of  Santa  Anna  into  the  capi- 
tal after  the  conclusion  of  the  plan  of  Ta- 
cubaya,  and  saw  his  public  appearance  at 
the  theatre,  and  on  other  occasions.    Not  a 
single  viva  greeted  his  triumph ;  indifference 
or  averaion  were  the  only  feelings  common 
to  the  mass  of  the  public.     A  convention 
elected  by  the  municipal  bodies  was  return- 
ed, to  a^ree  on  a  new  constitutional  scheme ; 
but  as  it  did  not  show  the  due  measure  of 
subserviency,  it  was  dissolved,  and  a  junta 
of  notables,  composed  of  his  own  creatures, 
was  convened  in  December,   1842.    The 
result  was  the  promulgation  of  the  scheme 
known  as  the  ^*  Bases  of  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  Mexican  republic,"  a  compro- 
mise between  the  federalist  and  centralist, 
or  unitarian  principle,  m(»e  equitable  than 
might  have  been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  which  seemed  to  give  promise 
of  a  moderate  and  constitutional  administra- 
tion.    The  events  of  the  last  winter,  which 
attended  the  overthrow  of  his  power,  and 
the  return  of  the  moderate  party  to  office, 
are  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  read- 
ers, and  it  would  be  very  unprofitable  to 
enter  on  a  minute  discussion  of  them.    Re- 
volution was  again  beeun  by  Paredes,  the 
Commandant  of  Guadalaxara,  who  is  well 
known  to  have  been  discontented  with  the 
results  of    the  pronunciamento   of    1841, 
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from  whick  he  deriTed   no    accenion  ofi 
power  or  consequence,  thoogh  it  was  sup- 
pofled  al  the  time  that  most  men  would  have 
rather  seen  him  president  than  either  Bus- 
tunente  or  Santa  Anna.    He  is  a  man  of 
liberal  yiews,  in&TOur  of  religious  toleration, 
mnd  granting  permission  to  foreigners  to  hold 
^t>perbr,'— a  favourite  scheme  with  the  nor^ 
thern  departments^  who  are  conscious  that 
their  interests  hare  been  sacrificed  to  those 
of  the  south,  and  their  immense  resources 
lefi  undeveloped  bj  the  exclusive  and  anti- 
social policy  followed  by  the  centralists, 
who  have  ever  cherished  a  truly  Spanish 
hatred  of  foreigners.     If  we  are  to  believe 
the  charees  advanced  in  the  November  mani- 
festo of  Faredes,  and  subsequently  enforced 
against  him,  Santa  Anna  is  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  most  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
rulers  of  ancient  and  modem  times;  em- 
bezzlement and  speculation  of  the  public 
fonds  have  been  canried  on  under  his  auspi- 
ces to  an  enormous  extent.    For  the  other 
•  charges  of  jobbing  military  patronage,  finan- 
cial embarrassment,  and  disorder  in  the  pub- 
lic offices,  Santa  Anna  is  no  more  responsi- 
ble than  any  of  his  predecessors  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    But  his  obstinate  persistence  in 
the  Texian  war,  the  extorted  contribution 
of  four  millions  levied  for  its  support,  and 
eQfiyrced  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  exaction, 
the  waste  of  the  public  resources  in  the  dis- 
cveditable  hostilities  with  Yucatan,  and  the 
odium  justly  incurred  by  Santa  Anna,  as  the 
nudn  violator  of  the  public  peace,  and  dis* 
turber  of  the  country,  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  are  causes  sufiicient  to  account  for 
the  outburst  of  public  indignation  which  has 
burled  him  from  power.     As  to  infractions 
of  the  constitution,  it  would  be  hard  to  point 
out  any  public  man  in  Mexico,  who  is  not 
chargeable  with  them.     We  do  not  regard 
Santa  Anna  as  much  more  guilty  than  his 
rivals,  but  we  do  not  lament  his  fall,  and  we 
rejoice  that  he  has  been  replaced  by  a  gov- 
ernment formed  of  men  of  principle  and  in- 
tegrity ;  who,  though  some  of  them  are  un- 
tried or  of  limited  experience,  are  not  per- 
sonally obnoxious  to  any  great  body  of  their 
countrjnnen  by  the  parts  they  have  hitherto 
played  in  the  political  arena.     It  remains  to 
oe  seen  whether  they  will  exhibit^reater 
administrative  vigour  and  capacity  than  their 
Allien  opponent.      ^ 

Santa  Anna  has  twice  held  the  destinies 
of  Mexico  in  his  hands,  in  1835  and  1841, 
and  on  each  occasion  shown  himself  unequal 
to  the  trial.  Never  had  a  ruler  a  nobler 
field  for  the  gratification  of  an  exalted 
philanthropy,  or  the  exercise  of  legislative 
skill,  in  healing  the  wounds  of  civil  war,  and 
giidng  peace  and  proq)erity  lo  his  country 


under  the  protecting  sgis  of  a  strong  govern* 
ment.  Among  such  a  population,  accus- 
tomed to  command,  supme  and  ienorant^ 
heedless  of  the  restraints  of  moral  discipline 
and  self-control,  it  admits  of  doubt,  whether 
the  central  form  of  republicanism  would  not 
be  best  adapted  to  their  wants  and  character, 
as  well  as  to  their  comprehension.  The 
federal  system  of  the  United  States  requires 
for  its  operation,  defective  as  that  has  been 
proved  to  be,  an  energetic,  intelligent,  and 
informed  conununity;  but  in  Mexico,  a 
government  justly  administered,  in  the  hands 
of  a  chief  at  once  competent  and  well- 
intentioned,  would  have  been  blessed  in  the 
insurement  of  present  repose,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  a  happier  future.  But  never 
was  there  a  more  signal  exhibition  of  inca- 
pacity for  any  of  the  nobler  purposes  of 
statesmanship  than  has  been  witnessed  in 
Santa  Anna.  Boasting  himself  the  Napoleon 
of  the  New  World,*  he  was  foiled  shame- 
fully at  San  Jacinto  by  a  force  not  amounting 
to  one-fourth  of  his  own,  and  was  reduced 
to  beg  abjectly  for  life  firom  men  whose 
dearest  relatives  he  had  butchered,  and 
whom  he  had  threatened  with  a  like  fate  if 
they  fell  into  his  power.  His  administration 
satisfied  not  one  of  the  national  requirements, 
and  only  aggravated  the  embarrassments  into 
which  Mexico  has  been  thrown  by  a  long 
course  of  civil  dissension  and  misrule.  His 
fall  has  been  complete  and  irretrievable,-— 
Zsvg  ydi^  fiayalag  ^Ao»<raa;  MOftnovg  {jnBqBx* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government 
which  has  succeeded  him  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  staying,  by  firm  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures of  reform,  the  progress  of  internal  dis- 
organization, and  the  advancing  wave  of 
foreign  aggression,  which  threatens  to  over- 
whelm them.  Mexico  has  hitherto  seemed 
unable  either  to  govern  or  defbnd  itself,  and* 
if  it  escape  domestic  tyranny,  is  in  peril 
of  foreign  dismemberment.  Texas  and 
Yucatan  have  for  ever  separated  from  the 
confederacy,  and  the  northern  provinces 
have  more  than  once  within  the  last  ten 
years  attempted  to  follow  their  example. 
Armijo  set  up,  as  Kendal  informs  us,  a  sepa- 
rate tyranny  in  New  Mexico,  scarce  yet 
suppressed.  The  incursions  of  the  Indians 
in  the  states  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and. 
Cohahuila,  are  becoming  every  year  more 
formidable  ;  the  inhabitants  are  left  without 
protection  against  their  attacks,  and  the  latter 

state  has    in  consequence  recently  given 

I         _  III  — - 

•  When  taken  prisoner  by  the  Texiiui»|ftnd  intro- 
duced to  their  president,  tioastDnihisvain^glorions 
exclamation  was :  '  Ton  may  esteem  yonnelf  for- 
taoate,  in  having  conqnerea  the  I9apoleon  of  the 
New  woild.' 
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notice  of  refiiBal  to  pay  its  qaota  of  taxation  i  we  may,  therefore,  abstab  from  inquiring 
to   the  general  government.      The   latest  |  how  far  the  numbers  of  ^La  Revne  Noa- 


accounts  further  inform  us,  that  the  Yankee 
squatters  and   sympathisers    of   California 
have  driven  out  the  Mexican  governor  and 
his  guard,  and  intend  to  deal  with  that  mag- 
nificent province,  remote  from  and  almost 
unknown  to  the  Mexican  government,  as 
they  did  with  Texas.    DissdOfection  to  the 
general  government  pervades  all  the  north- 
ern and  western  states,  and  there  seems  an 
increased  probability  of  their  separation, 
especially  if  the  federal  system  be  again 
adopted  by  the  congress.     But  if  the  pr^ent 
cabmet  of  Mexico  be  composed  of  men,  who 
will  boldly  look  the  difficulties  of  the  country 
in  the  face,  and  set  themselves  to  apply 
effectual  remedies,  abandoning  the  chimerical 
hope  of  recovering  Texas,  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  restoring  order,  purify- 
ing their  vicious  administration  of  justice, 
and  elevating  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  there  is  yet  a  chance  that  the  dis- 
memberment of  Mexico  maybe  averted,  and 
that  the  American  vulture,  which  waits  to 
swoop  upon  its  lifeless  carcase,  may  be  dis- 
appointed of  its  prey. 

In  this  good  work,  we  trust  they  will  have 
the  aid  of  the  British  government  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  we  will  acquiesce 
the    occupation   of   California    by  the 
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Americans,  as  we  have  in  that  of  Texas. 
The  views  of  the  United  States  have  long 
been  directed  to  that  beautiful  and  fertile 
territory,  with  its  immense  line  of  sea-coast, 
and  noble  harbours,  unrivalled  on  the  whole 
western  coast  of  the  continent.  An  active 
minister,  who  had  a  forecast  of  the  future, 
might  secure  it  as  an  appendage  to  Oregon, 
our  unquestionable  right  to  which  is  too 
clear  to  be  surrendered.  The  Mexicans 
would  not  be  sorry  to  part  with  it  .to  us  upon 
fair  terms.  But  this  is  a  decree  of  energy 
that  may  be  vainly  expected  form  the  nerve- 
less hands  to  which  the  direstion  of  our 
foreign  relations  is  at  present  confided. 


Art.  IV. — La  Revue  Nouvdle.  Nos.  II., 
III.,  and  IV.  1645.  Paris.  (London, 
Jefis.) 

Thb  '  Revue  Nouvelle'  declares  itself  to  be 
an  attempt  to  imitate  the  English  Quarter- 
lies ;  or  rather  to  carry  out  the  principles 
which  distinguish  the  Review  from  the 
Newspaper.  It  is  not  always  fair  to  judge 
of  books  according  to  their  titles,  nor  of  pe- 
riodicals according   to  their  prospectuses; 


velle,'  already  published,  bear  out  the  pro- 
mises which  were  offered  in  its  prospectus. 
A  sli^t  survey  of  the  state  of  literary 
journals  in  France  will  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  claims  of  the  new  comer,  by  enabling 
us  to  answer  the  question  always  meeting  a 
new  periodical :  Is  it  wanted  } 
,     The  ^  Revue  Fran^aise'  and  the  ^  Revue 
Encyclopedique'  having  been  for  some  years 
discontinued,  the  ^  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes' 
and  the  ^  Revue  de  Paris'  were  the  sole 
literary  journals ;  and  as    the  '  Revue  de 
Paris'  was  much  more  like  our  magaziaes, 
and  altogether  of  a  slighter  character  than 
the  ^  Deux  Mondes,'  the  latter  may  for  a 
long  time  be  said  to  have  monopolised  the 
field  of  serious  periodical  literature.    Those 
were  the  glorious  days  of  the  ^  Revue.' 
Not  only  the  first  men  in  philosophy,  his- 
tory, criticism,  and  political  economy,  were 
seen  writing  in  it :  tne  most  popular  novel- 
ists, and  the  most  admired  poets,  were  also 
amongst  its  contributors.     By  the  side  of 
Cousin,  Remusat,  Jouffroy,  Nisard,  Saint- 
Beuve,  Gustave  Planche,  Augustin  Thierry, 
Saint-Marc-Qirardin,  Duvergier  de  Haur^ 
anne,  Michel  Chevalier,  Lerminier,Marmier, 
Rossi,  and  others— men  who  knew  how  to 
invest  serious  lucubrations  with  the  graces 
of  style — ^were  to  be  found  George  Sand, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  Balzac,  C.  de  Bernard, 
A.  Dumas,  Alfired  de  Vigny,  A  Briseux, 
Ch.  Nodier,  Mery,  &c.     The  *  Revue'  then 
was  a  valuable  work.     It  had  the  learning 
and  careful  writing  of  the  best  articles  in 
EInglish  Reviews,  together  with  novels,  tales, 
and  poems,  such  as  rarely,  if  ever,  appeared 
in  English  Magazines.     Its  fortnightly  ap- 
pearance was  just  frequent  enough  to  keep 
it  au  caurarU  ;  at  the  same  time  the  interval 
between  each  two  successive  numbers  was 
sufficiently  long  to  prevent  the  precipitation 
inevitable    in   newspaper  writing,  and   to 
enable  the  writers  to  bestow  the  requisite 
attention  on  their  style.     We  confess  this 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  happiest  union 
of  qualities  and  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  periodicals.     But  it  was  doomed  to  suffer 
a  severe  shock. 

M.  Buloz,  the  proprietor,  could  not  keep 
on  good  terms  with  his  most  popular  con- 
tributors. One  by  on^  they  fell  off.  He 
entertained  the  very  ridiculous,  but  very 
common  notion,  that  the  authors  were  more 
indebted  to  him,  than  he  to  them  :  in  a  word, 
he  fancied  they  could  not  do  without  him. 
He  was  mistaken.  First,  Balzac,  then 
George  Sand,  then  Dumas,  left  him  ;  others 
quicluy  followed.  The  result  was  that  the 
^  Revus'  was  left  to  its  literature  and  philo- 
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gophy,  while  the  newspapers  eagerly  taught 
up  the  noyelist,  and  turned  feuiiletons  into 
imitations  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of 
the  ^  Revue.'  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  the 
eircalatioo  of  the  latter;  another  swiftly 
followed.  The  ^  Revue  Indep^ndante'  was 
established,  with  George  Sand  as  the  lead- 
ing contributor ;  Pierre  Leroux  as  the  pMlo' 
$ophe;  and  Louis  Viardot  (the  admirable 
translator  of  ^  Don  Quixote,'  and  the  hus- 
l^nd  of  Pauline  Grarcia)  as  critic  on  art.. 
George  Sand's  novels  of  ^Horace,'  and 
*  Consuelo'  would  have  been  enough  to 
insure  the  success  of  any  review.  But  the 
success  of  the  *  Independante'  was  in  a  great 
degree  hampered  by  the  humanitarian  doc- 
trines of  Pierre  Leroux.  Fortunately,  the 
phQosopher  resigned  in  time.  The  ^  Revue' 
now  numbers  some  important  names  amongst 
its  contributors. 

M.  Buloz,  seeing  the  mistake  he  had 
committed,  endeavoured  to  rectify  it.  He 
turned  the  ^  Revue  de  Paris'  (which  was 
also  his)  into  a  newspaper  appearing  three 
times  a  week ;  but  the  speculation  was  a 
bad  one,  and  the  ^  Revue  de  Paris'  is  now 
no  more.  M.  Buloz  has  the  credit  of  being 
considerably  illiterate,  though  proprietor  of 
two  revues,  *  dont  il  est  Pdme^'^  said  M.  Hare), 
widi  exquisite  felicity, '  avec  Pmttention  Aa- 
bile  de  n'  en  fitre  jamais  Pesprit,^  But, 
iUiterate  or  iv>t,  he  is  a  man  of  considerable 
tact  and  readiness,  as  his  success  in  life 
plainly  shows  :  for  though  originally  only  a 
printer's  foreman,  he  has  founded  one  of  the 
first  periodicals  in  Europe  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, and  conducted  it  for  fifteen  years.  It 
is  in  vain  that  his  detractors  endeavour  to 
explain  this,  by  saying  that  he  sold  himself 
to  the  ministry.'  This  may  be  true,  yet  not 
afiect  his  cleverness.  How  many  thousands 
are  there  equally  willing  to  sell  themselves, 
but  who  find  no  buyers  1  If  M.  Buloz  was 
bought,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  was 
woith  paying  for.  The  cause  of  bis  success 
must  lie  elsewhere  than  in  a  mere  easiness 
of  conscience.  Besides,  the  &ct  of  sale  is 
not  proved ;  so  far  from  being  proved  is  it, 
that  the  rumour  in  many  quarters  is  that  he 
has  recently  sold  his  ^  Revue'  entirely,  and 
sold  it  to  the  government.  This  rumour  has 
a  colour  of  probability  given  to  it  by  the 
return  of  certain  writers,  whose  names  have 
not  figured  in  its  pages  for  years,  and  who 
are  all  ministerial.  The  whole  question  is, 
however,  of  no  importance  to  us. 

The  ^  Revue  des  Deux  Hondes,'  having" 
lost  one  great  element  of  popularity,  had 
only  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  its  other 
resources.  This^it  has  done.  It  is  now 
not  so  widely  circulated.  It  is  more  exclu- 
sively serious*    It  addresses  itself  to  another 


audience ;  but  if  it  continues  to  keep  its 
present  aim  steadily  in  view,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  securing  a  sufficient  audience. 
In  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  been  occasionally 
heavy,  seldom  amusing  ^  in  the  confined  sense 
of  the  word,  but  very  instructive,  and  oflen 
enriched  with  really  valuable  contributions 
in  the  shape  of  biographies,  travels,  history, 
Hand  political  economy.  In  its  subjects  it  has 
apjproached  our  Reviews ;  in  its  treatment 
it  has  often  surpassed  us.  In  literature,  as 
in  everything  else,  it  is  something  to  know 
your  position,  and  to  accept  it :  to  see  clear* 
ly  what  can  be  done,  and  to  do  it.  The  ^  Re-» 
vue  des  Deux  Mondes'  has  this  advantage. 

The  ^  Revue  Nouvelle'  seems  to  want 
thb  advantage.  It  has  no  definite  aim.  It 
attempts  nothing  new,  and  does  not  frankly 
accept  what  is  old.  The  articles  which  it 
publishes  might  just  as  well  have  appeared  ' 
elsewhere ;  some  of  them  had  better  have 
appeared  nowhere.  The  writers  are  princi- 
pally writers  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mon- 
des'— or  were  so;  and  there  is  no  new 
element  introduced,  which  is  to  separate 
this  review  from  its  more  ancient  rival.  The 
only  novelty  is  a  novelty  of  publication : 
it  appears  at  intervals  of  six  weeks,  and  a 
single  number  may  be  bought,  without  the 
purchaser  being  forced  to  a  three  months' 
subscription.  It  is  like  our  own  Reviews  in 
appearance ;  only  not  so  bulky,  and  issued 
twice  in  the  quarter.  Its  intention  is  to  be 
less  a  review  than  a  periodical  publication  of 
books,  the  books  made  up  of  essays.  As  we 
wish  the  Review  well,  we  cannot  forbear 
entreating  the  editor  to  reconsider  his  plan. 
The  notion  of  periodical  essays  looks  well 
in  prospectuses  ;  it  will  not  do  in  execution. 
We  have  seen  an  example  at  home.  A 
Review,  having  all  the  advantages  of  money 
and  talent,  was  forced  at  length  to  give  up 
after  a  long  struggle  in  vain.  Why  was  this 
struggle  in  vain  .'  principally  because  the  Re- 
view was  less  a  keview  than  a  periodical 
publication  of  essays.  Neither  money  nor 
courage — neither  learning  nor  talen^tould 
save  it.  Against  a  similar  fate  we  wM  the 
'  Revue  Nouvelle.'  There  is  an  essential 
difference  between  the  book  and  the  review, 
which  it  is  fatal  to  overlook. 

Looking  at  the  *  Revue  Nouvelle'  with  a  . 
view  to  the  question,  Is  it  wanted  ?  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  at  present  it  shows  no 
signs  of  filling  any  want  in  French  literature. 
But  it  may  succeed  ;  it  may  establish  itself 
beside  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  and 
by  important  articles  become    important. 
Let  it,  however,  clearly  settle  its  aims.     If 
it  aspires  to  be  popular,  it  must  be  more 
popular ;  if  it  aspires  to  be  grave  and  useful,  ' 
it  must  bo  more  frankly  so.    We  will  make 
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oar  meamng  clear  by  a  refinrenoe  to  No.  IV. 
The  articles  on  Ab^lard,  Henri  Fonfride,  and 
on  'M.  Quinet's  *  Cours,'  are  admirable 
specimens  of  Review  articles ;  whereas  the 
other  three  articles  should  not  have  found 
admission ;  though  we  would  except  that  on 
Mr.  Disraeli's  ^ybil,'  had  not  that  novel 
been  already  copiously  reviewed  in  France. 
M.  Gobineau's  oaper  is  altogether  unfit; 
and  the  Prince  de  Broglie's  is  a  pamphlet, 
not  an  article.  Thus  half  the  volume  is,  we 
believe,  a  mistake. 

In  the  article  on  '  Sybil'  we  were  much 
amused  witib  the  gravity  of  the  exordium, 
wherein  France  is  called  upon  to  study 
England  more  closely  than  she  has  hitherto 
done :  a  feeling  to  which  we  cordially  re- 
spond. France  could  not  have  studied  us 
less.  But  she  is  beginning  to  see  the  folly 
of  Uiis,  Bndperfide  Albion  is  to  be  appro/on- 
die.  To  return  to  the  exordium,  M.  Robin 
tells  his  countrymen  that  they  must  not  sup- 
pose England  is  to  be  accurately  known  by 
a  perusal  of  parliamentary  debates  and  news- 
papers. Very  true ;  there  are  other  purer 
sources  of  information ;  and  where  does  M. 
Robin  advise  France  to  seek  them  ?  In  our 
novels,  and  particularly  in  the  novels  of  Mr. 
Disraeli !  It  may  be  as  .well  to  add  that  the 
'Revue  NouveUe'  is  conservative  in  its 
politics;  defends  Guizot;  and  professes  a 
firiendly  feeling  towards  England.  This 
latter  point  is  important.  The  anti-Enslish 
feeling  is  so  strong  in  France,  so  mad,  so 
unre^cting,  so  certain,  if  not  checked,  to 
inf  olve  the  two  countries  in  a  war,  that  any 
serious  periodical  raising  its  voice  against 
such  folly  cannot  but  be  of  service.  We 
English  are  so  little  occupied  about  France 
—we  are  so  little  desirous  of  war — that  we 
cannot,  without  an  effort,  brine  ourselves  to 
believe  that  the  war-cry  in  France  is  any- 
thing more  than  the  agitation  of  a  small 
&ction.  This  is  a  serious  error.  The  feel- 
ing against  England  is  deeply  rooted — widely 
spread  ;  it  is,  moreover,  a  national  feeling. 
The  Duddle  classes — above  all,  the  manu- 
fieu^tui^'"*^^  o^  course  strongly  averse  to 
war ;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation  hungers 
for  it.  '  The  feeling  exists,'  says  one  ofthe 
most  eminent  men  m  Prance,  in  a  private 
letter  now  before  us, '  it  increases,  and  will 
increase  daily.     I  think  I  see  the   Channel 

frow  wider  and  wider.  France  is  repressed 
y  two  millions  of  shopkeepers  and  manu- 
facturers— ^for  how  long  ?  No  one  can  pre- 
dict. And  we  have  a  military  and  agricul- 
tural population  of  thirty  millions,  and  more.' 
The  struggle  for  peace  must  needs  be  a 
difficult  and  precarious  one.  Any  ally  on 
the  side  of  peace   is  therefore  welcome ; 


such  an  ally  as  the  ^  Revue  Nouvelle'  may 
be  very  important. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Revelations  of  Spain  in  1845. 
By  an  English  Resident.  London.  CoI« 
bum.     1845. 

2.  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  Stoainfrom  1835 
to  1840.  By  Poco  M!a8.  London. 
Bentley.     1846. 

3.  VEspagne  en  18i3  et  1844.  Leitres  em- 
lee  Mceursj  PoUiiaueej  et  mar  \la  denikre 
Revolution  de  ce  Pai/e.  Par  J.  Tanski, 
Ancien  Capitaine  de  la  Legion  Etrangere 
au  service  de  France  et  d'Espagne.  Paris. 
1844. 

4.  Spainy  Tanqier^  ^-c.  Vieited  in  1840  and 
1841.    ByjLY.  Z.    London,  1846. 

5.  A  Hand-book  for  IVaoelierein  Spasn-  By 
Richard  Ford.  London.  Murray.  1846. 

Spain  has  long  been  a  paradox  to  the  reat 
of  Europe.  Enthusiastic  writers  have  re- 
garded it  as  the  dweUing-place  of  pure  ro* 
mance  ;  men  of  austere  and  censorious  habits 
have  described  it  as  a  country  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  incurably  corrupt.  Truth  baa 
little  to  do  with  either  of  these  decisions. 
To  acquire  a  just  notion  of  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  people,  we  must  refuse  to  take 
counsel  of  our  imaginations,  and  listen  to 
that  common  sense  which  in  reality  is  so 
rare  and  uncommon  a  possession.  Now, 
one  of  the  first  suggestions  of  this  principle 
is  not  to  regard  the  problem  of  national 
character  as  one  easy  to  be  solved.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  topic  upon  whieh  a  witty  and  elo- 
quent writer  may  be  very  brilliant,  may  pile 
up  glittering  common-places,  adduce  striking 
illustrations,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  put 
forward  original  remarks.  Still,  the  true 
key  to  the  subject  may  remain  untouched. 

It  is  far  from  being  our  intention  to  insi- 
nuate that  we  are  about  to  succeed  where 
every  one  else  has  failed.  We  do  not  even 
design  to  make  the  trial.  It  will  for  the 
present  be  enough  for  us  to  glance  at  some 
few  of  those  considerations  which  impart 
a  peculiar  interest  to  the  actual  state  of 
Spain,  and  may  help  us  to  form  some  con- 
jecture respecting  its  future  destiny. 

Among  the  most  obvious  theories  which 
may  be  made  use  of  to  account  for  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  Spanish  character,  is 
that  which  attributes  their  nnlikeness  to  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  to  the  intermixture 
of  Arab  with  Gothic  blood  in  their  veins. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  i\ke  populations  of 
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the  north  and  the  soath  hare  met  in  the 
PeoinsulayVthat  they  hare  in  part  blended. 
bat  in  part,  also^  refuaed  to  blend  there  ;  and 
that,  wer  desperate  struggles  and  extraor- 
dinary alternations  of  fortune,  the  iron  race  of 
the  north  has  prevailed,  and  rolled  back 
the  tide  of  conquest  upon  Africa.  All  this, 
we  say,  is  true.  And  yet  even  these  re- 
markable circumstances  scarcely,  in  our 
opinion,  suffice  to  explain  the  type  of  char- 
acter now  found  in  Spain.  In  morals,  as  in 
physics,  the  commingling  of  two  ingredients 
appears  to  produce  a  third  totally  different 
mm  the  rest.  The  new  substance  does  not 
unite  the  qualities  which  distinguished  its 
constituent  elements  while  they  remained 
apart,  but  acquires  qualities  which  were 
found  in  neither.  This  fact  may  suggest 
the  propriety  of  speculating  with  mooeiBty 
on  national  character.  But  there  is  another 
important  observation  to  be  made,  and  it  is 
this — that  before  we  undertake  to  determine 
what  effects  the  Arab  immigration  produced 
upon  the  Spanish  character,  we  should 
study  carefully  the  manners  and  mental 
peculiarities  of  the  Arabs  themselves,  as 
well  as  of  the  Christian  population  of  Spain 
before  their  arrival.  In  this  way  some  ap- 
proach ijii^ht  possibly  be  made  towards  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  changes  which  were 
effected  in  the  Spanbh  character  by  the 
Mohammedan  conquest. 

No  writer,  however  has  gone  through 
these  investigations ;  and  therefore  the  Span- 
iard still  remains  an  enigma,  about  which  it 
may  be  amusing  to  speculate,  though  without 
chance  of  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclu- 
Mons.  Another  oTwtacle  is  found  in  the 
tempers  and  intellects  of  our  travellers  in 
Spain.  These,  for  the  most  part,  seem  far 
more  intent  on  displaying  their  own  clever- 
ness than  on  elucidating  their  subject.  In- 
stead of  meditating  before  they  begin  to 
write,  it  is  clear  that  tl^y  take  up  their  pens, 
and  sufifer  the  impulse  of  the  moment  to  pro- 
duce their  theories  as  they  go  along.  There 
is,  consequently,  no  consistency  in  what 
they  teach.  The  end  of  their  common- 
wealth forgets  the  beginning.  Not  reflect- 
ing on  the  danger  of  generalising  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  they  huddle  a  few  circum- 
stances together,  and  fancy  that  they  have 
got  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  that  they 
are  entitled  to  impose  their  opinions  upon  us 
as  maxims  in  political  philosophy. 

Thus  Mr.  Hughes,  author  of  the  <  Reve- 
lations of  Spain,'  perpetually  contradicts 
himself  in  his  estimate  of  the  Spanish  char- 
acter. There  is  no  analogy  between  his  facts 
and  his  conclusions.  If  we  accept  his  state- 
ments we  .must  reject  his  references.  In 
his  sonuning  up  he  describes  the  Spaniards 


las  noble,  senerous,  fall  of  chindrofB  aenti* 
ments,  and  consequently  averse  from  sordid 
villany.  He  illustrates  this  position  by 
affirmmg  that  thei%  is  more  vice  and  base* 
ness  revealed  in  one  English  police-sheet 
than  could  in  a  long  period  be  found  in  the 
Peninsula.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
motive  in  which  this  palpable  misstatement 
originated.  The  writer  fancied  it  would 
prove  him  to  be  free  from  national  prejudice^ 
and  from  the  irresistible  partiality  thatsprings 
from  education,  from  &mily  ties,  from  the 
influence  of  early  associations,  from  all  those 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  consti* 
tute  nationality,  and  impress  a  local  charac- 
ter upon  the  minds  ot  all  the  individuals 
composing,  by  aggregation,  what  is  called  a 
people.  But  he  is  mistaken ;  it  only  proves 
him  to  be  unphilosophical.  Tliere  is  no 
consistency  or  coherence  in  his  work.  His 
testimony  overthrows  his  reasonings.  Ac- 
cording to  what  he  relates,  we  must  believe 
the  Spaniard  to  be  ignorant,  lazy,  and  prone 
to  purchase  self-indulgeilce  at  the  expense 
of  other  men's  exertions :  that  b,  dishonest 
to  the  core.  But  Mr.  Hughes  does  not 
draw  this  inference.  On  the  contrary,  when 
he  comes,  as  we  have  said,  to  recapitulate, 
he  appears  to  lose  sight  of  his  own  facts, 
and  to  arrive  at  conclusions  wholly  inde* 
pendent  of  them. 

In  spying  this,  however,  we  would  not 
be  understood  to  set  no  value  on  Mr. 
Hughes's  labours :  we  think  him  a  diligent 
observer,  and  a  very  lively  writer.  He  tells 
an  anecdote  well,  describes  city  life  vigours 
ously,  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  Spain, 
and  is  a  man  of  liberal  tendencies.  His 
work,  consequently,  is  highly  entertaining. 
It  abounds  with  illustrations  of  manners,  and 
information  of  every  kind,  smartly  conveyed, 
and  arranged  skilmlly.  Occasionally,  too, 
there  are  touches  of  the  picturesque,  not  in 
painting  external  nature,  for  which  Mr. 
Hughes  has  no  aptitude,  but  in  hitting  off 
revolutionary  groups,  the  interiors  of  turbu« 
lent  cafit^  of  disturbed  council  halls,  of 
courts  filled  with  plotters  and  intriguers* 
Frequently,  his  pages  are  deformed  by  afiec-* 
tation.  He  begins  a  period  in  earnest,  but 
while  he  is  proceeding  with  it  some  ludi- 
crous idea  presents  itself,  and  he  suflers  it  to 
explode  in  a  jest,  sometimes  effective  and 
sometimes  not.  He  is  guilty,  too,  of  un* 
merciful  reiteration  \  not  that  precisely  the 
same  forms  are  repeated,  but  that  one  idea 
is  suffered  to  run  into  various  moulds,  and 
thus  to  pass  muster  for  two  or  three  dozen. 
And  it  is  to  this  defect  that  we  are  to  trace 
the  lengthiness  of  his  work,  which  is  too 
voluminous  by  far ;  yet  the  *  Revelations  of 
Spain'  deserve  to  be  read  with  attentions 
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for,  if  the  author's  opinions  be  often  incor- 
rect, he  himself  supplies  the  antidote  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  tacts. 

It  is  said  that  the  Spaniard,  to  whom  we 
must  now  return,  is  proud,  and  unreflecting 
persons  are  apt  to  associate  in  their  minds 
the  idea  of  pride  with  greatness  of  soul. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  fallacy.  The 
pride  of  the  Spaniard  springs  from  a  stupid 
misapprehension  of  hb  own  worth.  Inca- 
pable of  instituting  a  just  comparison  be- 
tween himself  and  his  neighbours,  he  deriyes 
from  this  yeiy  inability  sustenance  for  his 
overweening  self-conceit. 

But  what  is  there  in  the  circumstances  of 
S^ain  that  should  make  a  Spaniard  proud  ? 
fa  he  to  be  proud  of  standing  in  the  rear  of 
all  other  Christian  nations  in  policy  and  re- 
finement ?  fa  he  to  be  proud  that  he  has  no 
settled  government,  no  living  literature,  no 
art,  no  conunerce,  no  industry  ?  fa  he  to  be 
proud  that  his  very  religion  has  melted 
away  from  about  him,  and  left  him  nothing 
wherewith  to  cover  the  nakedn^is  of  his 
mind  but  the  flaunting  theatrical  ceremonies 
of  a  material  church,  fallen  into  its  decrepi* 
tude,  and  dreaming,  in  that  state  of  dotage, 
of  recovering  the  splendours  of  universal 
dominion  ?  If  these  be  circumstances  sug- 
gestive of  pride,  then  may  the  Spaniard  be 
proud  indeed.  In  our  opinion,  it  would  bet- 
ter become  him  to  be  humble,  for  in  humility 
there  would  be  hope.  If  there  is  ever  to  be 
a  day  of  regeneration  for  Spain,  it  must 
dawn  from  the  thorough  conviction  that  na- 
tions reap  what  they  sow,  and  that  igno- 
rance, and  laziness,  and  pride,  can  beget  no- 
thing but  social  misery  and  political  degra- 
dation. 

It  is  full  time  that  Spain  should  be  invited 
to  look  at  her  own  rags,  and  consider 
whether  it  be  not  possible  to  substitute 
something  more  seemly  in  theirplace.  The 
poor  Andalusian  gentleman,  who  hides  be- 
neath his  threadbare  cloak,  the  absence  of 
coat,  and  vest,  and  linen,  and,  while  dining 
off  garbf^e,  thinks  his  blue  blood  a  sufli- 
cient  warrant  of  personal  dignity,  is  the  real 
^pe  of  his  unhappy  country.  Both  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  nothing  discreditable  in 
starving,  and  that  true  greatness  oonsists  in 
idleness.  On  this  field  we  think  the  revolu- 
ti6nary  spirit  might  display  itself  to  advan- 
tage. Here  is  an  old  idol,  with  which  the 
fage  for  innovation  should  be  invited  to  deal. 
Generally  we  are  not  the  advocates  of  new 
creeds,  or  new  modifications  of  old  ones ; 
but  if  the  Spaniard  could  be  taught  to  put 
h\th  in  the  power  of  industry,  and  to  be- 
Meve  that  there  is  more  merit  in  making  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  and  in  multiplying  the  materials  of 


breeches  and  petticoats,  than  in  going  with 
a  hungry  belly  and  nether  extremities  very 
badly  covered,  we  should  think  that  he  had 
made  some  progress  towards  true  refinement 
and  national  neatness. 

At  present  the  Bon  is  obviously  carrying  his 
nose  in  the  wrong  direction.  He  thinks  it  a 
fine  thing  to  be  a  Don,  and  fiitncies  that  some 
marvellous  virtue  resides  in  his  thread-bare 
capa  and  battered  acmbrero.  But  that  he  is 
in  an  abnormal  state  appears  clearly  from 
this,  that  along  with  the  political  conse* 
quences  of  his  country,  its  population  is 
daily  becoming  scantier  and  more  deterio- 
rated. This  is  the  most  alarming  circum- 
stance in  the  condition  of  Spain.  We 
would  guard,  however,  against  mistake.  It 
is  not  our  opinion,  that  the  strength  of  a 
country  consists  exclusively  in  its  populous^ 
ness ;  but  we  do  believe  that  so  long  as  a 
nation  continues  in  its  healthy  state  its  num- 
bers will  increase.  If  then  the  mothers  of 
Spain  bear  and  rear  fewer  children  than 
formeriy  ;  if  the  altar  *and  baptismal  font  are 
less  fi^quented,  there  must  be  some  powerful 
cause  at  work  to  account  for  this  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon. 

And  what  is  that  cause  1  what  is  it  suffi- 
ces  to  render  men  regardless  of  the  best  a^ 
fections  of  the  heart,  that  makes  them  indi& 
ferent  to  the  happiness  of  being  beloved  by- 
wives  and  children  ?  Is  it  not  the  increas- 
ing passion  of  selfishness  ?  In  all  states  that 
have  passed  their  meridian,  marriage  is  at  a 
discount,  and  men  encumber  themselves  as 
little  as  possible  with  families.  When  the 
Roman  Republic  had  been  merged  in  the 
empire,  as  a  briskly  flowing  river  is  lost  in  a 
morass,  numerous  laws  were  passed  encoura- 
ging, nay,  even  compelling  men  to  marry, 
lest  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Rome  should 
lack  heirs ;  but  those  laws  were  inoperative. 
The  state  of  progress  had  been  exchanged  for 
a  state  of  stagnation,  and  the  torpidity  of 
the  government  communicated  itself  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Men,  seeing  the 
rapidly  multiplying  uncertainties  of  lire,  re- 
fused, by  contracting'marriage,  to  give  addi- 
tional hostages  to  fortune.  They  found  the 
task  of  providing  for  the  happiness  of  one 
more  than  sufficient,  and,  therefore,  concen- 
trated all  their  cares  upon  themselves. 
Other  causes,  also,  concurred  to  promote 
selfishness  and  celibacy,  which  need  not  here 
be  dwelt  upon.  There  is,  however, a  re- 
markable analogy  between  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  development  of  a  family,  and ' 
those  which  promote  the  progress  of  a  com- 
monwealth. The  citizen,  having  a  voice  in 
the  government  of  a  state,  thinks  for  that 
reason  that  it  will  be  well  governed.  He 
boldly,  therefore,  rears  o£ipring,  feeling'that 
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he  has  somethiiie  to  transmit  to  them,  besides 
the  beggarly  ruaiments  of  material  property. 
He  is  conscious  of  carrying  about  witn  him 
all  a  man's  dignity,  and  knows  that  the  sons 
who  follow  him  will  succeed  to  no  slave's 
inheritance.  In  despotisms  men  are  ashamed 
to  look  their  children  in  the  face,  because 
they  must  behold  there  the  reflection  of 
their  own  baseness,  and,  therefore,  care  little 
to  become  fathers.  This  accounts  in  part, 
at  least,  for  the  listless  inactivity  of  servile 
races;  this  explains  why  Turkey,  and 
Persia,  and  Egypt  are  thinly  peopled ;  and 
if  in  China  we  find  an  apparent  exception, 
it  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  waste 
tracts  of  that  country  and  its  dependencies 
fiur  exceed  the  cultivated. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Spanish 
mind  is,  we  are  told,  a  dislike  of  foreigners, 
and  their  productions.  We  can  understand 
this  dislike.  It  is  the  natural  reluctance 
which  most  people  feel  to  compare  them- 
selves with  persons  more  advantageously 
situated,  or  to  place  the  fruits  of  their  own 
industry  in  juxtaposition  with  those  of  an 
industry  &r  more  enlightened  and  ingenious. 
This  gives  us  some  hope  of  Spain  ;  for  if  it  be 
ashamed  of  its  own  inferiority,  it  may  some 
day,  perhaps,  be  excited  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  generous  rivalry  with  other 
countries.  At  the  same  time,  however  un- 
comfortable may  be  the  feeling  that  accom- 
panies them,  foreign  manufactures  necessa^ 
rily  find  their  way  into  Spain,  because  she 
herself  may  almost  be  said  to  produce  none. 
But  how  do  they  find  their  way  ?  In  the 
natural,  straightforward  manner,  throueh 
the  ports  and  custom-houses  provided  for 
that  purpose,  enriching  at  the  same  time  the 
legitimate  merchant  and  the  revenue  ?  Oh 
no  !  That  would  not  be  a  Spanish  mode  of 
doing  business.  That  would  be  imitating 
the  plain,  dull,  and  humdrum  fashion  of 
other  countries.  Spain  has  a  commercial 
system  of  its  own.  It  does  not  patronise 
revenue  officers,  and  hates  with  a  persever- 
ing hatred,  both  excise  and  custom-dues. 
Its  warmest  preferences  are  always  bestowed 
on  a  bit  of  contraband,  for  the  fact  of  its 
beine  smuggled  deprives  even  a  foreign 
article  of  its  odiousness. 

From  these  causes  it  has  come  to  pass, 
that  there  is  no  scene  in  Spanish  life  with- 
out a  smuggler  mixed  up  in  it.  The  peas- 
ant smuggles  through  necessity,  the  rich  man 
through  avarice,  or  the  pleasure  of  cheating 
the  revenue*  Even  the  queen,  we  are  told, 
robs  her  own  exchequer  by  wearing  contra- 
band finery ;  and  if  the  priest  does  not  flour- 
ish a  smugfl^ed  breviary,  it  is  because  Span- 
ish brevianes  are  produced  nowhere  but  in 
Spain.    Many  of  the  peculiarities  that  dis- 


tinguish the  Peninsula  may  fiiirly  enough^ 
therefore,  be  traced  to  the  practice  of  smug- 
gling. The  whole  southern  coast,  from 
Barcelona  to  Cadiz,  is  perpetually  trans- 
formed at  night  into  one  long  strand  for  the 
landing  of  contraband  goods.  An  army  of 
smu^ders,  four  hundred  thousand  strong, 
is  said  to  hover  about  the  Sierras,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  only  element 
of  romance  in  the  country,  by  clescending 
under  cover  of  darkness  to  the  sea-coast, 
holding  communion  there  with  proscribed 
foreigners,  and  receiving  firom  them  the  ma- 
terials of  rendering  millions  of  people  com- 
fortable, free  of  duty. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  sagacious 
policy  in  which  this  state  of  things  originates. 
The  government  wants  money,  and  therefore 
levies  upon  foreign  goods,  not  a  reasonable 
duty,  which  the  people  might  perhaps  be 
inclined  to  pay,  but  a  monstrous  duty,  which 
the  least  glimmering  of  common  sense  would 
show  to  be  uncollectable.  To  this  is  added 
the  closifig  of  the  ports,  together  with  every 
other  regulation  which  can  possibly  obstruct 
conunercial  intercourse  with  other  states. 
Upon  these  wise  proceedings  the  managing 
gentlemen  at  Madrid  hugely  pride  them- 
selves, and  sit  down  chuckling  proleptically 
at  the  golden  harvest  they  suppose  them- 
selves about  to  reap ;  they  have  moreover 
done,  they  hope,  the  business  of  England, 
and  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  France. 
But  how  does  the  drama  terminate  ^  Does 
the  exchequer,  replenished  by  a  thousand 
channels,  overflow  with  gold  doubloons  ^  Are 
the  half  million  empleadaSj  or  government 
officials,  rendered  wealthy  by  their  employ- 
ment .'  Receives  the  army  its  arrears,  to« 
gather  with  that  extravagant  pay  which 
made  the  soldier  of  the  old  monarchy  look 
down  upon  every  other  service  in  Europe .' 

On  the  contraiy,  most  lame  apd  impotent 
is  the  conclusion  of  all  this  law-making,  of 
all  this  bottomless  policy,  of  all  this  Iberian 
statesmanship!  Nothing  comes  of  them 
but  an  empty  treasury,  the  annihilation  of 
trade,  the  paralysis  of  industry — ^the  ruin, 
in  one  wora,  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  quite 
true  that  we  also,  here  in  these  islands,  are 
guilty  of  many  foolish  ^ings  on  the  subject 
of  commerce.  But  of  that  some  other  time. 
Our  business  just  now  is  not  self-examina- 
tion, but  the  catechising  of  a  neighbour,  a 
hi  more  agreeable  task ! 

Some  writers  have  imagined  they  could 
discover  a  glimpse  of  hope  for  the  Spanish 
people  in  its  attachment  to  the  old  forms  of 
its  institutions  ;  others  have  derived  a  good 
augury  from  the  rage  for  overthrowing 
everything.  We  agree  with  neither.  The 
old  Spanish  monarchy  is  as  dead  as  Charies 
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v.,  and  you  mi^t  m  wiaelyi  iherefora, 
attempt  to  resuscitate  the  one  as  the  other. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  necesBity,  even 
in  the  Peninsula,  for  razing  soeiety  to  its 
very  foundations  in  order  to  renovate  it,  and 
therefore  we  derive  small  satisfigustion  from 
the  wholesale  projects  of  the  destructives. 

Is  there  no  third  party  ?  Truly  we  are 
told  there  is — ^the  party  of  '^  Young  Spain !" 
What  a  transmigration  of  folly!  Young 
France  was  a  silly  thing  enough,  and  Young 
G^ermany,  Younff  Italy,  and  Young  Eng- 
land, each,  in  their  turn,  descended  a  step 
lower  on  the  ladder  of  imbecility.  What 
then  must  we  think  of  the  fifth  remove  from 
original  stupidity,  this  dull  imitation  of  the 
last  of  a  series  isi  dull  copies  ?  Young 
Spain !  We  have,  as  the  schoolmasters  say, 
a  great  affection  for  the  juveniles,  quite  as 
much,  at  any  rate,  as  for  the  seniles.  But 
then  we  like  things  to  keep  their  places.  It 
would  not  at  all  heighten  our  respect  for  the 
discipline  of  an  establishment  were  we  to 
behold  the  minuter  urchins  flourishing  the 
birch,  and  the  hoaiy-headed  teacher  under- 
going flagellation.  ^  P»dagogus  Patiens' 
mi^ht  be  a  good  comedy,  but  we  hold  that 
legislative  comedies,  though  infinitely  hu- 
^morous,  bode  little  good  to  the  country  in 
which  Uiey  are  enacted;  An  old  philoso- 
pher, it  is  true,  once  inquired,  what  have 
we  children  for,  if  it  be  not  that  they  may 
instruct  us  in  our  duties,  caution  us  when 
we  are  in  difficulties,  and  correct  us  when 
we  do  amiss  ?  He  saw  around  him,  no 
doubt,  tokens  of  a  mania  similar  to  that 
which  we  witoess,  and  heard  the  declama- 
tions of  young  professors,  indignant  at  the 
infirmities  of  their  elders.  But  even  in  diose 
pi^an  ases  there  was  nothing,  we  will  dare 
a£&m,  £roller  than  Young  Spain.  As  well 
might  one  telk  of  the  recent  antediluvians, 
of  the  yesterday  preadamites!  There  is 
and  can  be  nothing  young  about  Spain.  It 
is  a  downright  ^  solemn  ancient ;'  it  smells 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  tastes  like  a  dose  of 
mummy  powder  \  there  is  a  ghostliness  in 
its  very  antics. 

Let  us  hear  no  more,  therefore,  of  Young 
Spain.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A 
man  may  travel  back  three  centuries,  and 
become  contemporary  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  crossing  the  Pyrenees.  Falstaff 
and  Nym,  and  Poynes  and  Pistol,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  bodily  presence  at  Toledo. 
Evenr  road  in  Andalusia  is  a  Gad's  Hill,  on 
which  fat  choughs,  who  would  be  grand-ju- 
rors, may  get  their  purses  lightened  any 
hour  of  the  night  or  day.  Mrs.  Ratolifie's 
romances  speak  of  a  fetr  more  modern  state 
of  society.  Egypt  is  civilized  ;  the  Turks 
read  ^  Vattel ;'  the  very  Druses  study  Ben- 


tham's  '  Panopticon.*  Spain  will  have  no* 
thing  to  do  with  these  new-£uigled  gew- 
gaws, but  will  stick  to  her  bull-^hts,  her 
smugglers,  and  her  banditti,  who  cry,  ^  Stand 
and  deliver,'  even  in  the  open  streete.  Nay, 
the  refinement  of  Spain  has  advanced  a  piteh 
even  beyond  this.  Elsewhere,  if  nations 
have  hit  upon  the  invention  of  magistratety 
these  solemn  functionaries  operate  as  a  sort 
of  terror  to  robbers.  But  in  the  Peninsula, 
the  whole  economy  of  this  matter  is  revers- 
ed. There,  it  is  the  robbers  who  are  a  tep* 
ror  to  the  magistrates,  who  come  and  seek 
them  in  their  offices,  and  attempt  to  take 
them  prisoners  in  the  midst  of  their  camW- 
nero9. 

Will  our  spruce  traveUera  by  railway  be- 
lieve  Aemselves  to  be  contemporary  with 
such  transactions?  Will  they  pot  rather 
&ncy  we  have  been  fonmng  among  the  re* 
mains  of  some  must^  chronicler,  or  some 
comic  hidalffo  claiming  kindred  with  the 
author  of  ^  Don  Quixote  ?'  We  have  com- 
monly here  in  Enriand,  when  we  have  not 
swum  in  a  gond<£t,  a  notion  that  Span* 
iards  are  all  as  grave  as  sextons,  and  that, 
in  the  depth  of  their  fanaticism,  a  priest  may 
lead  &em  bv  their  peaked  velvet  hats  whi- 
thersoever he  pleases.  How  diffisrent  is  the 
fact  !  Though  Spain  be  antiquated,  real 
comedy  thrives  nowhere  so  well  as  in  the 
Peninsula.  The  Don  is  never  serious. 
E^n  while  rifline  a  church,  or  burning  a 
friar,  or  cutting  his  neighbour's  throat,  he 
cracks  his  jokes  as  usual. 

"  Smuuardf  mock  and  scoff  at  everything  It 
is  diinciilt  to  know  when  tbe^  are  sincere.  Thev 
laugh  at  death ;  fliey  make  a  joke  of  the  most  sol- 
emn fuDCtioBS  of  life  ;  they  laogh  in  church,  and 
are  often  graver  outside  than  within  it  The  fe- 
male popuktion  is  geneFEdJy,  at  least,  half  ancere 
in  its  devotion,  yet  one  whom  I  knew  to  be  rather 
pious,  in  drinkinff  a  glass  of  wine  said,  <  It  most 
be  good,  for  it  is  Uie  Wood  of  Christ !' " — RbwjIu- 
tions  of  l^ain,  vol.  i.,  p.  358. 

What  else  could  we  expect  ?  Thousands 
of  comic  gentlemen,  who  have  studied  drol- 
lery al  Salamanca,  are  scattered  through  all 
the  glens  and  sierras  of  Spain,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  teaching  its  population  how  to  make 
a  jest  of  their  gravest  duties.  These  pro* 
fessors  of  jocularity — ^the  priests,  we  mean 
— strive  to  make  the  church  attractive  by 
converting  its  services  into  a  comedy.  Old 
Rowland  Hill  used  frequently,  we  have  been 
told,  to  amuse  his  congregation  with  laugh* 
able  anecdotes,  odd  turns  of  thought,  gro* 
tesque  images,  and  flashes  of  wit.  He  had, 
perhaps,  studied  rhetoric  in  Spain,  for  what 
here  seemed  peculiar  to  him,  is  Jiuite  an  or* 
dinary  accomplishment  in  that  country. 
People  there  go  to  church  to  shake  their 
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Bides  and  get  fat.  They  hare  diacoyered 
the  secret,  nowhere  else  Known,  we  beliere^ 
of  rendering  theology  entertaining,  and  illu- 
minating  sermons  with  jokes.  A  stranger 
passing  through  a  Spanish  village  on  Sun* 
day,  might  yeiy  well  mistake  the  church  for 
a  po9a&,  and  put  up  his  mule  in  the  yestiy- 
room,  mistaking  it  mr  a  stable.  For  the  inn 
would  probably  be  the  abode  of  silence, 
while  the  very  rafters  ot  the  other  edifice 
were  shaking  with  merriment. 

Nevertheless,  politics  and  revolutions 
have  done  something  towards  restoring  reve- 
rence to  religion.'  The  comic  opera  of  the 
pulpit  has  now^lide5}  away  from  towns  and 
cities,  to  take  Refuge  among  the  peasantry. 
Preaching  ha^begun  to  afiect  morality,  and 
a  phraseology  nas  got  into  vogue,  more  ana- 
logous to  serious  subjects. 


"The  rich  burlesque  extravagance  of  Fray 
Gerundio  has  been  exploded  in  these  modem 
times,  by  the  comparative  advance  of  enlighten- 
ment, but  when  you  get  into  the  mountain  parts 
and  ruder  districts,  where  svery  man  wears  leather 
leggings,  and  every  woman  a  woollen  gown,  the 
parrocos  and  their  asaistants  are  frequently  of  the 
same  primitive  stock,  and  their  addresses  to  their 
flocks,  of  aboriginal  simplicity,  and  often  of  comi- 
cal e^t. 

"The  rich  but  coarse  proverbial  langnage  of 
Spain,  strews  ever^  part  of  these  discottrses,  and 
the  pastor,  in  bringing  himself  to  the  level  of  the 
comprehension  of  his  auditory,  cannot  fail  to  take 
the  nue  of  their  familiar  thoughts  and  phraseology, 
and  occasionally  to  veige  upon  the  ludicrous. 

'<  A  Grenadine,  lecturing  bis  flock  on  their  irre- 
verent bearing  in  church,  told  them  not  to  be  like 
the  soldier,  who,  when  he  entered  the  sacred  edifice, 
nodded  to  the  images  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin, 
with  a  *  Dios  te  ^oarde,  ppn  Christo  I  Dios  te 
guarde*  Donna  Mana !'  and  turning  to  the  images 
of  the  saints,  exclaimed,  saucily,  '  Yosotros  no, 
sois  simples  caballeros  como  yo !'  '  No  need  for 
you,  you're  but  plain  gentlemen  like  myself !'  A 
Cuencan  having  declared  from  the  |>ulpit  that  all 
the  Creator's  works  were  perfect,  a  jorobado  step- 
ped forth  from  the  congregation,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  his  hump,  asked  him  whether  that  was^tartled  at  seeing  a  soldier's  mess  spread 


perfection.  *£nrazon  de  giba,'  said  the  padre, 
'noesposible  ser  masperiectoP  <As  a  hump, 
it  coula  not  be  more  perfect  l^'^—iiewZatum^  </ 
Spain,  voL  i.,  p.  358. 

Some  peripatetic  philosopher  in  his  per^ 
ambulation  through  the  United  Provinces, 
observed  formerly  among  the  Dutch  a  strange 
way  of  showing  respect  for  the  ordinances 
of  religion.  Though  by  no  means  a  volatile 
people,  the  mynheers  still  found  their  fan* 
cies  inclined  to  stray  from  the  preacher's 
theme,  and,  therefore,  carried  their  meer- 
schaums along  with  them  to  church,  by 
which  means  they  were  enabled  to  fix  their 
attention  upon  what  they  heard ;  the  material 
division  of  the  microcosm  being  sufficiently 


engaged  in  smoking,  to  enable  the  spiritual 
part  to  exercise  its  functions  unimpeded. 
Preacher  and  congelation  were  involved  in 
thick  clouds  of  this  I)utch  incense.  There 
was  nothing  to  tempt  the  eye  to  wander. 
The  beauty  of  the  vrows  concealed  itself 
beluqfl  a  screen  of  Virginian  vapour,  through 
which  the  solid  maxims  and  massive  theolo- 
gy of  the  pulpit  descended  towards  the  list- 
eners by  their  own  gravity.  Physically^ 
therefore,  as  well  as  fluzuiatively,  the  doc- 
trines of  these  worthy  Teutons  were  iavol* 
ved  b  smoke.  They  saw  the  truths  that 
were  set  before  them,  through  a  mist,  dark- 
ly, and  their  descendants  and  neighbours 
have  ever  since  been  partial  to  obscurity. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  haughty  hidal'* 

§os  of  the  Peninsula  consented  to  imitate 
leir  revolted  subjects,  though,  by  way  of 
rendering  the  enjoyment  sweeter,  it  is  tasted 
semi-clandestinely. 

**  The  prsctice  of  sm6king  has  at  last  crept  into 
the  chucn,  encouratnd,  perhaps,  by  the  example 
of  the  deposed  Bishop  of  Leon,  who  need  to 
smoke  between  the  courses  at  Don  Carlos's  table. 
Inveterate  smokers  bring  their  segars  into  die 
churches,  during*  the  loug  and  somewhat  theatri- 
cal fundom,  and  take  an  occasional  whiff  under 
shelter  of  their  cloaks,  the  ipvdk  being  so  distribut- 
ed as  to  be  barely  discernible  by  mose  in  their 
immediate  neighboiuhood.''~i{eveMti(m«  of  Sjpainp 
vol.  ii.,  p.  20. 

War  reconciles  people  to  strange  irregu- 
larities, and  its  vicissitudes  palliate,  if  thev 
do  not  justify  them.  For  smcddng  at  church 
there  is  no  excuse,  but  most  persons,  per* 
haps,  would  take  the  liberty,  were  they  cold 
and  hungry  and  destitute  of  shelter,  to  make 
themselves  comfortable  if  they  could,  even 
in  a  church.  The  act  of  desecration,  there* 
fore,  which,  in  the  language  of  a  recent 
traveller,  we  are  about  to  describe,  must  be 
imputed  to  necessity,  rather  than  to  irreve- 
rence.    Nevertheless,  we  are  not  the  lest 


upon  the  cottimunion  table,  and   officers 
making  a  bed  of  their  church's  altars. 

"  The  only  remedy  was  to  flee  to  the  saactaarjr 
— ^the  church.  It  was  extensive  and  hands(uae» 
though  in  a  very  neglected  state.  The  sacristv,  oy 
vestry,  had  he&a  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
duke,  as  a  matter  ca  course,  that  being  the  only 
habitable  chamber;  his  trace's  bed,  consisting 
merely  of  a  paliasse  spread  upon  a  iaige  area  in  a 
comer  of  the  sacristv,  in  which  there  wan  a 
couple  of  chairs,  ana»  I  beHeve»  bat  i  am  ael 
quite  suie,  a  table. 

*<  Walking  up  to  the  nave  of  the  lofty  churclb 
with  a  gallant  and  highly-esteemed  English  friett4» 
in  seaich  of  a  night's  lodging,  we  reached  the 
steps  of  the  high  altar,  which  we  ascended ;  the 
altar  table  was  unoccupied,  on  each  side  of  it 
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0tood  a  capaciomi  arm-chair,  with  leathern  seat 
and  back,  and  the  chancel  was  Bu^ciently  exten- 
Bire  to  admit  of  moving  about  as  in  a  little  room. 

«« «  Here  we  will  take  up  our  quarters  !*  we  both 
exclaimed ;  *  and  make  ourselves  comfortable !' 

<*  The  servants  were  summoned,  and  our  little 
personal  efiecls  bcought  to  us;  we  found,  too,  that 
the  domestics  had  discovered  a  suitable  place  for 
cooking  and  for  lodging  themselves ;  and  as  for 
the  horses,  there  was  plenty  of  accommodation  for 
them  in  the  sheds  attached  to  the  hermitage — so  all 
was  riffht. 

««  VVe  strolled  about  the  bivouac,  and  on  our  re- 
turn at  dusk,  found  the  cloth  spread: — where, 
think  you,  oh!  most  respected  reader?  Verily, 
upon  the  ground  altar-table. 
.  "  Before  we  had  time  to  make  any  reflections 
upon  this  unusual  appropriation,  the  servants 
were  mounting  the  steps  carrying  the  smoking 
prtchiro,  the  tempting  estofado,  or  a-la-mode  beef, 
and  the  crisp  fried  potatoes — the  rear  being  brought 
up  by  ny  broad-as-long  servant,  Hilario,  with  the 
bota  under  his  right  arm,  like  the  pouch  of  a  bag- 
pipe, in  readiness  to  give  us  an  enlivening  strain  in 
due  season. 

**  What  was  to  be  done?  To  dine,  or  not  to 
dine — that  was  the  question.  Whether  'twere 
better  to  fast  or  eat  our  dinner  off  such  a  board, 
must,  and  did  make  us  pause ;  but  our  appetite 
overcame  our  scruples,  and  approaching  the  table 
that  had  been  spread  for  us,  we  ate  our  meal 
standing,  and  afterwards  complacently  reposed  in 
the  ample  leathern  chairs  on  either  side  of  the 
altar. 

"  Let  me  state,  in  palliation  of  what  may  be 
considered  an  irreverent  act,  that  the  church  had 
long  been  applied,  like  other  parts  of  the  Ermita, 
to  garrison  purposes  alone,  thiat  nothing  remained 
but  the  bare  wood  of  the  altar,  and  that  we  had  no 
other  feelings  in  making  a  temporary  use  of  it  for 
8  dining  table  than  those  of  respect  for  the  sacred 
purpose  to  which  it  waa  originally  destined,  and 
to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  has  long  since  been 
restored. 

"  Having  rested  in  the  laiga  arm-chair  for  a 
brief  space  of  time,  I  sallied  iorth  again  to  chat 
with  some  friends  in  the  bivouac 

"It  was  a  very  romantic  scene?  the  cavalry 
horses  were  picketed  in  rows,  with  their  bridles 
slung  round  their  necks,  eating  the  provender  in 
their  noee-bags ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  con- 
greg[ated  in  groups,  some  taking  their  meads,  oth- 
ers in  friendly  conversation ;  whilst  the  wooded 
heights  on  the  left  were  illumined  by  die  fiies  of 
the  advanced  posts,  and  of  the  troops  bivouacked 
in  that  direction.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope,  running 
hj  the  side  of  the  fortification,  fipwed  the  little 
nver  Uiguliola,  and  the  hum  of  the  camp  mingled 
with  the  bubbling  sounds  of  its  ramd  waters. 

**  After  making  the  round  of  the  bivouac,  and 
enjoying  that  framk  converse  which  is  so  natural 
and  so  pleasant  between  men  who  are  passing 
yfjBii  after  year  together  amid  the  vicissitude,  and 
excitement!^  and  the  friendly  intercourse  of  mili- 
tary life,  I  returned  to  the  church. 

"  Strange  and  solenm  was  the  aspect  it  exhib- 
ited. There  were  four  dismantled  latend  altars, 
and,  suspended  from  the  colmnns  adjoining  two  of 
them,  but  on  tiie  opposite  sides  of  the  chruch, 
were  two  amall  loughly-fashioned  iron  lamps; 


the  red  smoky  flames  arising  from  them  shed  a 
mournful  light  upon  the  objects  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  and  exhibited  the  nave  in  dim  perspective ; 
whilst  the  upper  end  of  the  church  was  rendered 
barely  visible  by  our  own  light  burning  on  the 
altar-table. 

*■  Perfect  silence  reigned  in  the  church.  On  the 
pavement,  here  and  there,  the  asistentes  of  some  of 
the  officers  were  sleeping,  rolled  up  in  blankets,  or 
merely  wrapped  in  their  great  coats.  On  each  side 
of  the  four  lateral  altars  reposed  a  Spanish  officer, 
enveloped  in  his  cloak,  and  havingthe  appearance 
of  a  sculptured  effigy  on  a  tomb.  Recognizing  the 
countenance  of  each,  I  contemplated  them  with 
deep  interest ;  their  features  were  fine  and  noble ; 
their  moustaches  stood  oht  in  bold  relief,  and  the 
doaks  in  which  they  were  enveloped  up  to  the 
chin,  lay  in  graceful  drapery  over  their  motionless 
frames. 

"  As  I  was  turning  away  from  the  side  of  one 
of  them,  he  said,  without  stirring,  in  a  low  and 
almost  sepulchral  tone : 

**  *  Buenos  nocfies,  amtgOt  Don  Juan.' 

** * Bninas nochts — ^mayyou  sleep  in  peace,*! 
replied ;  and  under  the  impression  of  a  variety  of 
indescribable  feelings,  I  slowly  paced  the  remain- 
der of  the  nave,  and  passing  close  to  the  door  of 
the  sacristy,  where  our  beloved  general  was,  I 
trusted,  reposing  tranquilly,  thou^n  on  a  bed  of 
straw,  I  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  my  own 
resting-place  adjoining  the  altar.  For  some  little 
time,  1  stood  looking  down  the  church  from  that 
elevation.  By  the  dmost  expiring  li^ht  from  the 
lamps  I  descried  the  outlines  of  my  friends'  figures 
Numbering  on  their  tomh-like  couchea  All  was 
still,  save  ever  and  anon  the  sharp  cry  of— SSm- 
tenSla  atertaf  repeated  from  sentry  to  sentry  m 
the  bivouac. 

« *  May  the  Almighty  wAtch  over  and  guard  yon 
from  every  danger !' — ^these  were  my  aspirations. 
'May  your  distracted  country  soon  fina  repose; 
and  when  your  mortal  career  shall  be  rua,  and  yon 
are  sinking  in  the  sleep  of  death,  may  you  have 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  the  eflbrts  and  sacri- 
fices you  are  now  maku^  have  produced  the  de- 
sired fruits  of  national  harmony,  prosperity,  and 
strength.' 

"  Never  did  I  sleep  more  comfortably  than 
by  the  side  of  the  high-altar  of  San  Antonl  de 
Uiguiola. 

<*  At  daybreak  a  general  Diana  in  the  camp 
aroused  me,  and  soon  the  morning  sun  pierced  the 
windows  of  the  church,  casting  fans  of  fight  across 
the  pavement,  which  by  denees  became  animated 
by  tne  brisk  movements  of  the  asisterUes.  The 
figures  rose  slowly  from  the  altars,  and  for  an 
instant  felt  doubtful  as  to  their  actual  state  of 
being.  But  this  uncertunty  did  not  last  lon^ ;  one 
or  two  of  the  gallant  officers  sat  up,  and,  after 
making  a  paper  cigar,  struck  a  light,  and  then  in  a 
semi -recumbent  position,  and  leaning  upon  one 
arm,  inhaled  the  ^teful  vapour,  thus  bailing 
the  few  minutes  wmch  elapsed  oef ore  the  asistenUs 
brought  the  needful  apparatus  for  their  ablutions 
and  toilet" — P^co  Mas. 

The  history  of  religion  in  Spain  illustrates 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  Spanish 
character,  when  there  was  a  strong  faith 
there  was  likewise  a  sanguinary  jealousy 
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that  it  should  be  preaerred  unadultemted. 
No  tolerance  was  extended  to  hiTestigation, 
because  to  investigate  implied  a  previous 
doubt,  and  doubt  was  heresy,  and  heresy 
was  a  capital  crime.     These  facts  were  all 
traceable,  of  course,  to  the  national  pride  ; 
it  was  an  unpardonable  ofience  to  call  in 
question  the  judgment  of  Spain,  represented 
in   theology  by  the   Church,  as  it  was  in 
politics  by  the  king.     Much  of  the  horror 
inspired  by  a  disposition  to  inquiry  arose 
from  the  absence  of  energy  in  the  popular 
mind  ;  for  it  is  laborious  to  reply  to  argu- 
ments, to  fence  with  objections,  to  elude  the 
darts  of  controversy,  to  face  the  rude  onsets 
of  logic.     It  is  much  easier  to  say  there  shall 
be  no  dispute.   The  laziest  man  in  the  world 
can  muster  up  vigour  enough  to  profess  his 
unwillingness  to  have  his  convictions  med- 
dled wi£,  and  when  irritated  by  opposition, 
to  silence  those  who  disturbed  his  ease,  by 
istripes,  or  imprisonment,  or  death.      This 
accounts  for  the  whole  theory  of  the  Inqui- 
sition.    It  was  a  short  method  to  bum  an 
adversary.     The  flames  of  an  avfo  da  ft 
would  consume  the  doubt  with  the  doubter, 
and  purify  the  public  mind  from  all  inclina- 
tion to  question  authority ;  at  least,  so  it  was 
hoped,  though  the  event  has  not  quite  an- 
swered the  expectations  oi  those  rack  and 
dungeon  sages,  who  continued,  until  very 
lecently,  to  enlighten  the  Peninsula. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  interpretation  with  occurren- 
ces known  to  have  taken  place.  For 
instance,  the  Spanish  Jesuits  distinguished 
themaelves  in  the  seventeenth  century  above 
all  their  brethren  by  the  subtlety  of  their 
easuistry,  and  the  profound  controversies 
they  earned  on  respecting  the  obligations  of 
morality,  the  nature  of  raitb,  the  theory  of 
honour,  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  states. 
A  single  observation,  however,  will  suffice 
to  show  that  their  polemics  cost  them  very 
little  effort.  They  only  enacted  a  sort  of 
drama,  in  which  they  played  the  parts  of  all 
interlocutors.  They  put  the  ^estions  and 
gave  the  answers,  urged  objections  and  de- 
molished them  all  in  the  cool  retirement  of 
iheir  own  cloisters.  No  fierce  field  preacher 
could  stand  up  there  to  inveigh  against  the 
excesses  of  inquisitors  or  princes,  no  af^peal 
could  be  made  to  the  Scriptures,  no  r^r- 
tnce  to  the  eternal  prineij^es  of  riolit  and 
wrong.  The  Bible  was  a  prohibited  book, 
ttkl  reason  raidced  with  the  seven  deadly 
gins.  Polemics,  therefore,  were  a  sort  of 
innocent  fencing,  in  which  the  good  fathers 
fought  with  their  own  shadows  by  way  of 
keeping  themselves  in  spiritual  health,  argu- 
ments were  handled  like  domh-beUs,  not  to 
floor  error,  or  broak  the  jaws  of  thefathwof 


it,  but  for  pleasant  pastinse,  because  the 
disciples  of  Loyola  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  defence  of  theft,  of  lying,  of  adultery, 
and  homicide,  was  only  a  sort  of  merry 
interlude  between  the  acts  of  their  great 
piece,  such  as  roastii^  heretics,  and  stabbing 
kings. 

When  these  grim  theatricab  lost  their 
charms  for  the  Spaniards,  the  case  of  re* 
ligion  seemed  hopeless.  Inquisitors,  priests* 
and  friai^  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  good 
for  nothing  supernumeraries,  whose  haunts 
were  a  nuisance  and  an  eyesore  to  be  got  rid  of 
as  speedily  as  possible,  together  with  the  spi- 
ritual article  they  were  accustomed  to  vend. 
Hence  the  suppression  of  convents,  the  sale 
of  ecclesiastical  property,  the  desecration  dl 
churches,  and  the  dreadful  state  of  destitu- 
tion to  which  the  monks  were  reduced  by 
the  Progresistas.  The  clergy  had  forbidden 
their  flocks  the  use  of  reason,  and  were  now 
taught  by  experience  how  terrible  a  thing  it 
is  to  depend  for  subsistence  or  penury,  for 
life  or  death,  on  an  unreasoning  multitude. 
They  had  inculcated  no  respect  for  princi- 
ples, and  could  not  now,  therefore,  appeal 
to  them  in  their  own  behalf.  In  one  of  the 
dreadful  accesses  of  popular  fury,  occasioned 
by  disease,  mental  and  bodily,  the  rabble  of 
Madrid  pushed  to  the  utmost  extreme  their 
suspicions  of  the  former  objects  of  their  re- 
verence, and  massacred  numbers  of  friars  at 
the  very  altar.  Scenes  like  these  could  not 
possibly  have  happened  had  the  rights  of 
oonscience  been  rec<^nized  in  Spain.  Inr 
stead  of  murdering  or  fiimishing  their  monks, 
they  would  have  invited  them  to  share  the 
labours  of  the  community,  would  have  ex- 
posed their  errors,  would  have  ridiculed, 
p^haps,  their  Mse  notions  of  sanctity, 
would  have  convinced  them  how  much 
better  it  is  to  earn  one's  livelihood  by  honest 
labour,  than  to  subsist  idly  like  drones  on 
the  labour  of  others. 

-  At  present  the  piety  of  Spain  is  of  a  very 
equivocal  description.  Formerly,  people 
could  prove  their  devotion  by  displaying 
abundant  zeal  against  heresy  and  hereticsi 
and  they  found  a  great  deal  more  fiu^ility  in 
persecuting  their  neighbours,  who,  in  mat* 
ters  of  opmion,  did  not  agree  with  them, 
than  in  subduing  their  own  evil  passions, 
and  practising  in  truth  and  sincerity  the 
rules  of  holiness.  There  is  at  present  very 
little  persecution  carrying  on.  Few  persons 
in  the  Peninsula  have  energy  or  uprightness 
enough  to  differ  firem  the  mother  church, 
we  naean  openly  and  in  the  spirit  of  martyrsL 
It  is  thought  better  to  lapse  into  indifference, 
to  let  tiie  priests  have  their  way  ostensibly, 
and  to  laugh  at  them  in  private.  And  the 
clergy  themselves,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too 
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generally  act  fo  m  nther  to  stiiniilate  than 
to  extinguish  this  inclination.  Their  lives 
are  fiir  from  exemplary.  Jolly,  cheerful, 
good-humoured  sinners,  they  are  far  from 
ahamlng  the  age  into  seriousness  hy  their 
aelf-denial,  or  into  mortification  by  their 
penance.  Too  much,  it  is  true,  ought  not 
to  be  expected  of  them,  seeing  that  uiey  are 
members  of  a  church  which  has  outlived  its 
own  efficacy,  whose  institutions  are  no 
longer  in  hannony  with  the  times,  and  which 
demands  of  its  ministers  the  sacrifices  of  a 
£Einatical  period  in  the  midst  df  general  en- 
lightenment. 

A  priesthood  which  professes  celibacy  pro- 
vides by  that  very  act  for  its  own  degrada- 
tion.   Shut  out  from  the  society  of  well- 
educated  and  well-principled  women,  such 
as  respectable  clergymen  would  be  likely  to 
marry,  the  sacerdotal  caste  in  Spain,  as  in 
all  other  Catholic  countries,  associates  ha- 
bitually with  females  of  inferior  principles, 
placed  too  low  to  be  reached  by  public 
opinion,  and  sufficiently  enveloped  in  the 
net  of  superstition  to  be  satisfied  with  sub- 
stituting devotion  for  virtue.   In  this  circum- 
stance we  may  discover  one  of  the  most 
powerful  causes  of  the  superiority  of  Pro- 
testant communities.     A  sort  of  rude  com- 
fort gladdens,  no  doubt,  the  priest's  house 
in  Spain,  while  the  smattering  c^  learning  he 
acquires,  and  his  innate  leaning  towards 
hospitality,  procure  him  occasionally  the 
pleasure  of  superior  society.    It  is  unneces- 
sary to  criticise  severely  the  aberrations  of 
men  so  situated,  but  they  faring  their  punish- 
ment along  with  them,  though  in  many 
cases,  perhaps,  the  priest  is  exactly  suited  to 
bis  station.    Our  readers  will,  doubtless,  be 
of  opinion  that  this  was  the  case  with  the 
citra  who  figures  in  the  following  scene  :-^ 

.  *'  At  eight  in  the  evening  we  naefaed  a  village 
of  small  extent.  It  was  pttch  dark»  and  themn 
fell  in  torrents.  The  only  venta  in  the  place  was 
Clammed*  as  the  veat^io  gruffly  declared  as  he 
leaned  out  of  a  narrow  window.  *Thera  was 
atablina;  for  the  mules  belonfinnr  to  the  ealeias.'  he 
said, « but  that  was  aU.'      '^  ® 


What  was  to  be  done  ?    Don  Ignaek)  fiimst 
head  out  of  the  galtou  and  cried— 
** « Amigo  Dan  Joan,  eslamos  may  mal-^muy 
mal.    My  ftaend  Don  Jaan»  wa  aie  varr.  verv 
badly  oflT-  '        ^ 

«< « Yes/ 1  replied,  *  we  aie,  Don  Ig;nacio;  and  I 
particularly,  for  I  am  wet  to  the  skin.' 
«<  All  at  once  I  bethought  me  oi  the  eoia.'* 

They  inquire  the  way  to  Us  reveronee's 
abode,  and  reach  it  after  much  splashing  and 
foundering.  ^ 

*'  We  at  Isacth  acrinred  at  a  door,  widun  wbieli 


it  with  the  palms  of  our  hands,  and  presently  a 
female  voice  ciied,  <  Quien  f — ^who's  there  ? 

'* '  Gente  de  paz ' — peaceable  people— we  re- 
plied. 
«<  <  Quo  quieten  nstedes  ?'~-what  do  you  want  ? 
*'<To  speak  to  the'senor  cura;  be  pleased,  to 
open  the  door,  senora.' 

'*  After  a  delay  of  not  more  than  two  minutes 
the  door  was  opened.  In  the  passage  was  the 
cura  himself,  and  by  his  side  his  amOf  or  hooas- 
keeper,  a  handsome  yonng  woman,  holding  a  lamp 
in  her  hand. 

*•  We  saluted  his  reverence,  told  him  our  story, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  pat  us  in  the  way  of 
gettinghoased  for  the  night. 

«( <  Certainly,'  said  the  cura,  who  could  not  have 
been  more  than  eight>and-twenty  or  thirty  yean 
old,  « certainly,  sdaores,  here  in  my  poor  house  I 
shall  be  most  nappy  to  receive  you.  I  can  accommo- 
date yon  better  than  any  other  person  in  the  village. 
Come  in,  senores.'  Swing  my  servant  holding  my 
horse,  he  added,  *  There's  a  good  stable  at  the  back 
of  the  boose,  Tomas ;  take  a  lantern  and  diow  the 
way.  Come,  senores,  come  up  stairs ;  there  is  to 
be  a  ball  here  to-night  You  could  not  have  arriv- 
ed at  a  better  moment' 

'*  So  saying,  he  conducted  as  to  an  apartment  on 
the  fint  flocM>,  consisting  of  a  sitting  room  of  bkmU 
erate  dimensions,  adjoining  which  was  an  airy  bed- 
room with  two  beds  in  it  Holdina  the  door  of  the 
chamber  open,  the  worthy  cura  told  us  it  was  for 
us.  Our  delight  may  be  imagined  at  the  prospect 
of  so  comfortable  a  resting^puce  after  ^e  toils  of 
the  day,  and  after  the  dreary  prospect  we  had  on 
entering  the  village. 

"'But,  sdSor  cura,' said  I,  *  we  shall  be  drarir* 
ing  you  or  some  of  your  household  of  tfaeirted- 
room,  I  fear.' 

« •  By  no  means ;  my  room  is  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  house,  and  this  is  the  visitor's  chamber.* 

**  Don  Ignacio  had  prudently  brought  his  carpet- 
bag in  his  hand  from  the  galira,  but  my  man  nad 
not  thoariit  of  such  a  precaution.  I  was  about  lo 
send  for  him,  but  as  the  horse  required  attention,  I 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Don  Ignacio  and  the  cum 
not  to  do  so;  tnsy  tbemfoiB  jointly  undertook  la 
sapply  me  with  a  change  whilst  my  own  clotbsa 
should  be  dried  before  a  kitchen-me.  Being  in 
such  kind  and  considerate  hands,  I  readily  con- 
sented, and  prepared  to  dress  for  the  cunt's  ball 

I*  Don  Ignacio  handed  me  from  his  carpet-biBg  a 
pair  of  new  black  troaserB  made  of  prunelio;  me 
cure  broQi^t  me  a  ahirt  as  white  as  snow,  a  gray 
bob-tail  jacket  with  a  narrow  upright  collar,  and  a 
pair  of  shoes.  Having  first  put  my  whole  frame 
m  a  alow  by  rubbing  myself  with  a  rough  tow«i 
which  I  found  in  the  bed-room,  I  dressed  myself  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  entered  the  ball-ioom. 

<*  A  very  original  costume  was  this  my  ball-room 
diesa  Don  Ignacio  was  considerably  taller  than 
I,  so  that  his  trousers  were  more  than  half  afoot 
too  long  lor  loa.  I  tuoMd  them  up.  I  had  no 
stockings,  and  the  enm^  shoes  were  soah  as  pw* 
sonsl^oes  are  apt  to  be  all  over  the  world,  thiit 
is,  stout,  square-toed,  and  ample;  moreover,  they 
were  beautSed  by  a  pair  of  massive  silver  bucklesi. 
The  bob-tail  jacket,  though  no  doubt  it  fitted  the 
caEa*)i  portty  name,  hung  loosely  upon  my  slender 
Inme;  and  the  sleeves  being,  fike  Don  Ignaeio'a 
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displayed  my  pure  white  wrlsthands,  my  shirt  collar 
being  adjusted  in  the  most  approved  Byronical  style. 
The  pumps,  however,  were  the  most  attractive 
part  of  my  toilet,  and  showed  off  mv  ankles  to 
great  advantage,  as  I  perceived  by  the  nattering  cir- 
cumstance of  the  eyes  of  all,  male  and  female,  be- 
ing complacently,  that  is,  quizzically,  directed  to- 
wards them. 

«*  Although  my  servant  had  not  thought  of 
bringing  my  portmanteau,  he  had  found  time  to  go 
for  the  aiforja  and  the  wine- skin,  knowing  that 
his  own  comforts  depended  on  this  section  of  the 
baggage.  Speedily  a  tolerable  supper  was  pre- 
pared, and  brought  smoking  hot  to  the  table,  the 
,  kind-hearted  cura  joining  us  frankly,  at  our  invi- 
tation, and  adding  to  the  meal  various  fruits  ftnd 
sweetmeats.  We  were  waited  upon  by  a  very 
good-looking  servant  girl,  whilst  the  handsome 
ama  stood  by  the  cura,  attentively  waiting  upon 
him,  and  pointing  out,  with  tender  interest,  any 
tit-bit  she  thought  be  would  like,  or  took  his  fork 
gently  from  his  hand,  and  conveved  the  said  deli- 
cate morsel  to  his  plate  herself.  Kor  was  she  less 
kind  to  us — his  guests.  Sweetmeats,  olives,  aK 
monds,  and  figs  were  handed  to  us  in  prof  neion  by 
her  horoitable  hands;  whilst  ever  and  anon  she 
would  mi  our  glasses  with  wine,  not  foigettins  the 
cuia,  however,  in  this  particular.  I  pressed  my 
wine  on  his  reverence,  as  being,  what  it  really 
was,  good.  He  admitted  this,  and  cheerfully  par- 
took of  it ;  but  when  the  repasfwas  over,  excepting 
the  pasties,  or  dessert,  he  whispered  to  the  ama, 
who,  smiling  significantly,  went  to  a  doset,  and 
taking  down  a  key  from  a  hook,  disappeared,  re- 
taming  presently  with  a  laige  narrow-necked 
pitcher  fit  for  a  crane  to  drink  out  of,  which  she 
placed  on  the  table. 

•<  <  Now,  senores,'  said  the  ma^  •  now  yon  shall 
taste  my  wine,'  and  pouring  out  a  glass  for  Don  Ijg- 
nacio,  myself,  and  himself,  he  pledged  us  by  touch- 
ing our  glasses  gently  with  bis  own.  We  quaffed 
the  raby  contents.  Ye  Godsl  what  luscious 
wine !  its  nectareous  stream  found  its  way  rapidly 
to  the  heart,  and  filled  it  with  the  most  enlivening 
sensations. 

"  *  Kow  for  the  ball,'  said  the  cura. 

**  The  table  was  removed  to  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  preaeatljr  an  old  man  entered  with  a 
alow  step,  and  bowmg  to  the  cura,  began  playing 
on  an  ebony  pipe»  ornamented  with  ivoiy,  whieh 
be  accompani^  by  a  little  drum  or  tabor.  He  was 
followed  OT  the  ama  and  three  or  four  peasant 
girls,  one  of  whom  was  ^iarticularly  good-looking, 
and  two  men ;  the  ladies  had  an  absolute  majority 
at  the  cam's  ball.  The  piper  struck  up  a  lively 
air,  and  the  cura,  selectmg  for  his  partner  the 
prettiest  girl,  began  to  dance.  Ab  they  became 
more  ana  moie  animated,  tho  cnra  appwikied  and 
encouraged  them. 

**  The  dance  beiag  over,  the  panting  ladies  were 
complimented  on  their  performance,  and  presented 
with  sweetmeats.  The  piper  was  a  Biscayan,  and 
seventy  sommers  had  passed  over  his  venerable 
bead.-  Cbvinequaftdalaigetamblerol  wine,  he 
eommenoed  piaying  one  of  his  natrre  airs  on  the 
siba,  or  pipe,  osing  only  one  band,  whilst  with 
the  other  he  sounded  the  accompanknent  on  the 
little  drum  called  fun-^ftm  (i^ronoaneed  toon-toon), 
'-^rom  these  simple  inMrumentshe  produced  troly 
Immionioas  aovnda;  and,  as  •ba^ttmed  n^tb  tiie 
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recollection  of  his  native  Biscayan  mountains,  Wb 
aged  eyes  glistened  with  delight. 

**  A  sort  of  bolero  was  now  danced  bya  young 
man  and  one  of  the  peasant  girls.  The  cura 
pointed  out  to  me  the  different  movements 
made  by  the  dancers,  clapping  his  hands  in  ca- 
dence with  the  sUba  and  tun-tutk  Whether  it  waa 
the  effect  of  his  own  libations,  or  of  mine,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  somehow  the  remarks  of 
the  gay  and  hospitable  cura  became  to  mv  ear 
more  and  more  indistinct  every  minute.  Suimenly 
he  leaped  up  from  his  chair,  and  cried,  '  Bien ! 
bien  !  Duena  moza !  Well  done !  my  pretty  lass  P 
and  whisked  into  his  seat  again. 

"  The  ama  now  made  a  sign  to  a  man  who  was 
leaning  against  the  sill  of  the  door,  saying  at  the 
same  time, 

«««Vaya!  Bartolom^o— let  us  have  your  dance!* 

**  The  person  thus  addressed,  advanced  in  a 
slouching  maimer.  His  complexion  was  nearer  to 
black  than  brown ;  whether  ne  was  young  or  old, 
I  know  not  to  this  hour.  He  was  bent,  but  did 
not  seem  infirm ;  his  eyes  were  black  and  piercing, 
though  sunken  in  their  sockets ;  bis  upper  lip  over- 
shot the  under  one,  and  at  each  comer  of  his  inde- 
scribable mouth,  projected  a  long  tooth,  or  tusk  Hie 
dress  consisted  of  a  loose  jacket  and  trousers  oi 
shaggy  brown  doth ;  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  aH 
one  piece,  and  looked  like  a  bear-skin. 

**  He  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
began  by  putting  himself  into  a  succession  of 
quaint  attitudes.  By  degrees  be  worked  himsell 
up  into  a  highly  excited  state,  and  finally  rushing 
to  tiie  front  of  the  table,  at  the  ends  of  which  we 
were  sitting,  began  to  grin  in  the  most  ghastly 
manner,  the  two  tusks  looking  like  the  teeth  of  a 
decayed  porteullia.  He  then  began  to  produce  the 
most  UMarthly  sounds,  by  striking  bis  under  lip 
with  his  knuckles,  croaking:,  grinning,  and  gestica- 
lating,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  old  Bia- 
cayan*s  Uin-tun  at  intervals.  Bartolom^'s  peiv 
formance  reminded  one  of  the  grotesque  dances  of 
the  African  negroes. 

**  We  b^ged  permission  of  the  gay  and  hospita- 
ble cura  to  retire,  as  we  wished  to  continue  oar 
journey  early  in  the  morning.  Making  my  bow» 
then,  as  well  as  the  capacious  shoes  would  peimit* 
1  vanished  as  folks  do  from  ball-rooms,  and  hast- 
ened to  the  adjoining  chamber.  The  sUba  and  the 
tun-tun  again  struck  up,  but  in  a  few  minutes  my 
ears  were  deaf  to  all  sotmds.  I  slept  till  day- 
light"—Poco  Mas. 

Amone  the  works  reeentlj  pnUiahed  on 
Spain,  tbe  one  from  which  we  extract  the 
above  is  the  most  instructive.  Not  that  it 
pretends  to  give  a  complete  picture  eitber  of 
the  country  or  people,  but  without  effort  or 
ostentation,  it  enables  tbe  seadeir  to  foim  a 
correct  idea  of  botii.  Itii  to  be  rmetted 
that  tbe  author  should  have  adopteda iioai 
de  guerre.  He  would  have  addea  to  the  an* 
tbority  of  his  work  by  ^^enly  taking  upon 
himself  the  responsibiktyof  it;  and  hetmM 
be  fastidioas  indeed,  if  he  be  of  opinion  that 
Hie  authorship  of  two  sudi  vdunns  eouU 
be  discreditable  to  any  nan. 

tf  Ihejelergy  of€^paip  have  d^na  liMfo^ 
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wanis  enlightening  and  humanising  the  popu- 
lation, the  court  and  government  liavedone 
still  leas.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  Europe, 
has  the  palace  been  more  prolific  of  wicked- 
ness. From  the  earliest  periods  of  Spanish 
history,  favourites  have  ruled  the  land  in 
the  king's  name,  and  these  favourites  have 
generally  been  worthless  women,  or  still 
more  worthless  men.  The  word  camarilla^ 
used  in  the  Madrid  vocabulary  to  signify  the 
small  coterie  that  commonly  flourishes  in 
the  sovereign's  private  chamber,  has  passed 
into  the  language  of  Europe,  to  designate 
the  worst  species  of  court  intriguers.  The 
thing  si^ified  by  this  too-famous  word,  still 
constitutes  the  bane  of  the  Peninsula,  where 
its  influence  is  perpetually  fisttal  to  worth  of 
every  kind.  No  minister  can  Igng  stand  his 
ground  who  is  not  backed  by  the  camarilla^ 
no  governor  of  a  province  can  be  secure  of 
his  place,  unless  he  purchases  the  good-will 
of  the  dwellers  in  that  foul  den.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  has  just  been  supplied  by 
the  Date  of  General  Concha,  late  Captain- 
General  of  Catalonia,  who  has  been  dismiss- 
ed from  his  office  because  he  accidentally 
obstructed  the  designs  of  the  camariila^  which 
Chico,  its  sanguinary  agent,  was  carrying 
into  execution  at  Barcelona. 

According  to  some  travellers,  not  without 
talent  for  observation,  the  democratic  spirit 
is  rapidly  gaining  strength  in  Spain,  aided 
much  more  by  the  disreputable  proceedings 
of  the  court  and  government,  than  by  the 
spread  of  common  sense.  The  queen  is  a 
puppet,  sometimes  engaged  in  devouring 
sweetmeats,  and  sometimes  in  uttering;  false- 
hoods for  the  purpose  of  eSecting  the  ruin 
of  a  popular  minister.  More  blame  attaches, 
of  course,  to  those  who  prompted  the  wick- 
edness, than  to  the  pale,  capricious  little  girl 
who  was  made  to  perpetrate  it.  The  njis- 
chief  lies  in  the  system,  in  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  employing,  as  an  important 
agent  in  the  macninery  of  a  state,  a  minor, 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself.  This, 
however,  forms  pa^t  of  the  great  comedy  of 
politics  now  enacting  at  Madlrid,  where  men, 
the  most  reckless,  the  most  unprincipled, 
direct  the  progress  of  the  nation,  if  progress 
the  sort  of  activity  exhibited  here,  can  be 
called. 

Let  ns  first  look  inside  of  the  palace,  and 
then  outside ;  notice  what  Uttle  Isabel  is 
.doing,  and  then  bestow  a  moment's  atten- 
tion on  the  turbulent  rabble  at  the  Puerta 
dcd  Sol.  We  shall  find  the  same  feeling  in 
both  places,  but  modified  a  little  fay  &vonr- 
able  circumstances  among  the  ruflbns  and 
raffianesses  of  the  pwot.  Most  persons  ue- 
member  the  a&ction  of  Ferdinand  the  Se- 
raiflt  for  petticoats^  not  those  sported  by] 


condesasy  or  queens,  but  those  which  conceal 
the  worm-eaten  images  of  Spanish  supersti- 
tion from  the  public  gaze.  Isabel,  being 
petti  coated  herself,  entertains  no  reverence 
for  that  article,  but  transfers  her  veneration 
to  bon-bons  and  friars,  spoiling  her  complex- 
ion hy  means  of  the  one,  and  her  conscience 
by  the  other.  Of  the  museum  of  sweet- 
meats at  Madrid,  we  have  the  following 
picture : 

<*  This  pastrycook  museum,  which  extends  over 
every  apartment  of  the  palace,  contains  fsome 
most  interesting  specimens — the  tortus,  or  tarts  of 
Moron,  the  most  celebrated  in  Spain — the  panes 
pintados,  or  painted  buns  of  Salamanca — the  pas* 
chal  ojalores,  or  carnival  and  Easter  dainties — the 
hard  Iwrones  of  Alicante,  composed]  of  almonds, 
nut  kernels,  filberts,  and  roasted  chestnuts,  inter* 
mixed  with  honey  and  sugar — dtJces,  of  cocoa* 
nut,  frosted  with  sugar — roasted  almonds — 
avellanas,  a  peculiar  nice  sort  of  filbert,  whole 
and  in  powder-— cinnamon,  pine^apple  kernels, 
jelly,  blanc-mange,  and  custard — ginger-bread 
m  its  several  vairieties,  and  sugared  rice  in  its 
sundry  convolutions,  marmalade,  jam,  and  Uando 
de  hrUvoi,  or  sweetened  yolk  of  eggs ;  capwhinas 
guindas  (cherry-J>randy),  barley- sugar,  imitation 
walnuts,  and  sugar-stick ;  alfajor,  or  spiced  bread » 
and  the  delicious  cheese  ijijona,  pomegranate  jelly ; 
melocolonest  Madrono  strawberries,  and  other 
curious  specimens.  Perhaps  the  most  strikinjg 
characteristic  of  the  youthful  majesty  of  Spain  is 
her  relish,  and  constant  use  of  these  boti-bons  and 
sweetmeats.  Her  papers  of  eonfits  strew  the 
palace,  her  bags  of  sugar-plums  risit  the  council 
chamber,  her  dulees  line  the  throne." — Revelations 
of  Spain^  vol.  i.,  p.  107. 

Sweetmeats  enter  also  into  the  other  pic- 
ture, in  which  the  royal  child  plays  so 
humiliating  a  part.  Christina  was  spoiled, 
we  suppose,  by  Mufloz — if  the  supposition 
does  not  do  him  too  niuch  honour — and  by 
the  way  of  proving  her  proficiency,  she  at  a 
very  early  age  seems  to  have  spoiled  her 
daughter.  Certainly,  at  least,  they  form  be- 
tween them  a  trio,  which  it  might  not  be  easy 
to  match  out  of  Spain.  Christina  has  every 
reason  in  the  world  tp  be  proud  of  her  hope- 
ful daughter.  She  herself  could  not  have 
displayed  a  greater  ability  in  lying,  a  more 
imperturbable  power  of  face,  a  more  truly 
Castilian  contempt  of  hunum  life,  than  did 
the  charming  little  Isabella  in  her  attempt  to 
destroy  016zaga.  We  introduce  our  readers 
to  the  scene,  as  it  is  altogeUier  charac- 
teristic : — 

« ( On  the  night  of  the  28th  ofthe  month  last  past 
0162aga  presented  himself  before  me,  and  propos- 
ed to  me  that  I  should  sign  the  decree  of  dissolu- 
tion of  the  C6rte8.  I  answered  that  I  did  not  lilts 
to  sign  it,  having  this,  amongst  other  reasons,  that 
these  Cartes  had  declared  na9  of  a^  Ol^zaga  insist- 
ed; Isgaiastfussdlo  sign  the  ssiddsGOMu  Irosa* 
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directing  myself  towards  the  door,  which  is  to  the 
]elt  of  my  table  for  despatch  of  business.  Olozaga 
placed  himself  before  me,  and  fastened  the  bolt  m 
ihat  door ;  I  directed  myself  towards  the  door  in 
front,  and  Olozaga  again  placed  himself  before  me, 
and  fastened  the  bolt  of  that  door.  He  caught 
hold  of  my  dress,  and  obliged  me  to  sit  down. 
He  seized  my  hand  and  forced  me  to  sign.  After 
this  he  left,  and  I  retired  to  my  apartment.' 

«« The  declaration,  as  attested  by  Bravo,  pro- 
ceeded thus  : — *  The  foregoing  manifestation 
having  been  read  over  by  me,  the  undersigned, 
Her  Majesty  deigned  to  add  the  following: — 
*  Before  Olozaga  took  hi's  departure,  he  asked  me 
if  I  would  give  him  my  word  not  to  tell  any  per- 
Bon  what  had  happened ;  and  I  answered  that  I 
would  not  promise.'  Her  Majesty  then  invited 
all  present  to  enter  the  room  in  which  she  despatch- 
es her  business,  and  examine  the  place  in  which 
what  she  had  Just  told  them  happened ;  and  so 
they  did  in  effect,  all  entering  the  royal  cabinet 
Afterwards  I  placed  the  declaration  in  Her  Majes- 
ty's royal  hands,  who,  attesting  that  that  was  her 
true  and  free  will,^affirmed  and  signed  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  above-mentioned  witnesses,  after  I 
nad  asked  thote  present  if  they  had  possessed 
themselves  of  its  contents,  when  they  all  answer- 
ed that  thejT  had  so  possessed  themselves,  where- 
QDon  the  said  act  was  announced  to  be  terminated. 
Her  Majesty  commanding  that  all  should  withdraw, 
and  that  this  her  royal  Declaration  should  be  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  my  department,  where  it  is 
now  archived.  And  in  order  that  it  mav  be  known 
hereafter,  and  produce  the  efiects  for  which  it  took 

5 lace,  I  give  tnese  presents  in  Madrid,  this  first 
ay  of  December,  1 843. 

'Luis  Gonzalez  B&avo.' 


'*  Such  was  the  Bojral  declaration  and  solemnly 
attested  act,  which  bore  upon  the  face  of  it  the 
stamp  of  impossibiHty,  andf  ere  four-and-twenty- 
hooiB  had  elapsed,  was  universally  discredited. 
Its  disproof,  as  will  be  eeen  in  the  sequel,  was  of 
the  most  coaTineing  description ;  and  never  indeed 
was  calumny  confuted  by  a  stronger  array  of  human 
evidence.  The  Moderadoe  imagined  that  noae 
woold  presume  to  question  the  royal  word,  but, 
happily,  they  were  hugely  mistaken. 

**  A  remarkable  feature  in  this  transaction  is, 
that  amongst  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  of  the 
legislature  who  repaired  to  the  palace,  to  receive 
queen  Isabel's  declaration,  was  her  confessor,  the 
Patdaich  of  the  Indies.  Her  statement,  therefore, 
was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  only  person  in 
the  world  who  could  ask  her,  in  the  name  of  her 
God,  for  an  account.  Perhaps  the  eye  of  the  risht 
reverend  father,  when  it  met  hers,  rather  troubled 
her ;  and  perhaps  this,  in  some  degree,  accounts 
for  ^e  excitement  with  which  she  ran  to  and  fro, 
and  said : — *  Here  it  was  016saga  eaught  my  arm.' 
*  Here  he  held  my  hand,'  4t  ecOera;  with  sundry 
•palabroM  ^hownP  Probably  the  P&tiiaxch  bss 
told  her,  thiU  a  sullied  thione  is  a  throne  under- 
mined." 

There  is  here  nothmg  unworthy  pf  the 
sweet  pledge  of  the  loves  of  Ferdinand  and 
Christina.  Even  the  slight  token  of  falter- 
ing at  the  look  of  the  confessor,  is  strikingly 
in  keeping  with  the  rest.    It  matters  little 


that016zaga  was  the  Proteus  of  Spanish 
politics,  for  though  a  man  maj  shift  and  cut 
capers  on  the  floor  of  the  Spanish  C6rtes,h6 
may  not  like  or  deserve  to  figure  on  a 
scaffold,  which  was  what  the  pale,  delicate| 
imperial  liar  intended. 

By  way  of  contrast,  carry  we  now  our  eye 
down  yonder  long  street,  and  obserre  aa 
well  as  we  cau  for  the  smoke  of  the  dgoT" 
iUo8j  the  wild  groups  assembled  there  for 
the  discussion  of  politics.  Uncourtly,  of 
course,  are  the  tones  and  gesttires,  abrupt 
the  language,  fierce  and  fiery  tiie  looks 
which  accompany  it.  But  in  proportion  aa 
the  disputants  have  less  to  gain  or  lose,  by 
the  fluctuations  of  public  afiairs,  is  the  en* 
thusiastic  earnestness  with  which  they  in* 
terest  themselves. 

'<TOre  there  are  no  palatial  conffenance$,  not 
social  conventialisms,  to  mislead  or  to  suppress ; 
no  parliamentary  forms  of  phraseology  and  discus- 
sion to  hamper  and  cramp  the  utterance  of  undis* 
guised  opinion.  Tnith  flourishes  in  the  open  aii^-* 
a  haidy  plant-^shoots  up  in  the  dew  and  ripens  in 
the  sun,  without  prunins;,  training,  or  covering  with 
glass-houses.  The  debaten  here  are  frank  wA 
plain  s])okeB,and  the  audience  mingles  unrebt^ed 
m  the  discussions.  With  every  cigarUlo  a  chw- 
aeter  is  pi^ed  awav,  and  with  each  ftesh  demand 
{•rfttege*  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  world  of 
politics. 

'*Here  is  a  fellow  in  rags,  who  wears  his 
tattered  cloak  with  the  digni^r  of  a  grandee,  for 
every  Castilian  deems  himself  noble ;  there  is  a 
more  youthful  picaro,  with  a  hat  more  peaked  flian 
ordinary,  and  an  inordinate  supply  of  tags  adorn- 
ing its  velvet  round — that  is  the  energetic  youth  of 
the  assembhr — ^the  Gonzalez  Bravo  of  the  jgavi^^ 
the  young  ISpain  of  lanes  and  alleys;  fliere,  veiih 
a  loose  ^/a,  or  red  sash  swathed  round  his  waist, 
with  leggins  thrown  wide  open  and  displa3dug 
those  muscular  calves,  with  a  short  and  tight-fitting 
jacket,  exhibiting  to  full  advantage  his  amazing 
breadth  of  shoulder  and  depth  of  chest,  is  the 
Mara  and  Massanielk)  of  the  party,  Prepared  to 
take  the  lead  of  a  popular  army :  and  around  and 
in  the  midst  of  every  circle  is  the  due  proportion 
of  Madrid  Manolas,  the  viragos  of  metropolitsn 
low  life,  discussing  more  eaeerly,  and  far  more 
fluently  than  the  rest,  with  flasnine  eyes  and  dilated 
nostrils,  and  each  with  a  formidable  knife  stuck 
between  her  right  leg  and  stocking,  beneath  the 
garter;  some,  too,  smokins;  their  paper  cigars  with 
as  much  nonchalance  as  me  men.  In  this  centre 
of  intelligence  and  focus  of  popular  disturbance* 
you  will  hear  more  in  one  hour  of  the  scandalous 
secrets  of  Madrid,  and  learn  more  of  its  patriotic 
or  treasonable  designs,  than  in  the  choicest  ti- 
wiions  of  its  most  exalted  diplomacy."— -i^evefa- 
tumtqf  Spain,  voL  i.,  p.  220. 

«•  The  Puerta  del  sol,  so  often  alluded  to  in  me 
accounts  of  the  faist  revolutions  of  which  Madrid 
has  been  the  scene,  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  all 


•  •Fim,"  a  light  transmitted  from  ons.papei 
cifu^to  aopther. 
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poUtieol  aapiiBntB,  of  the  idle,  of  street  speakers, 
ui  short,  of  all  the  discontented  and  tarbulent.  At 
this  centxal  place,  at  this  famous  square,  three  of 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city  meet  and  cross  each 
other.  Situated  between  the  most  doduIous  and  the 
tnost  fashionable  quarters  of  Maarid,  it  is,  in  fact, 
as  though  the  Faubourgs  of  St.  Honors  and 
Chauss^  d'Antin  were  placed  beside  those  of  St. 
Martin,  at  Paris.  It  is  the  forum  wherein  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state  are  discussed.  There  the  first 
loyal  decree  of  Ferdimmd,  after  the  insurrection 
of  Madrid,  was  torn  in  atoms.  There,  also,  the 
priest,  Vinuesa,  accused  in  1822  of  conspiracy 
a^^st  the  constitution  of  Cadiz,  was  publicly 
tned,  and  there  he  was  subsequently  condemned 
and  put  to  death.  This  is  the  reason  wby  M.  de 
Martiflpac  called  the  Puerta  del  Sol  the  '  unofficial 
seat  of  governmerU,*  More  than  one  minister  has 
cliangea  his  whole  system,  more  than  one  orator 
has  £iiTered  his  speeches  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing the  good  opinion  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  It  is 
a  certain  fact  that  when,  contrary  to  his  gAeral 
plan  of  campaigning,  Cordova  ^ve  battle  to  the 
Carlists  at  Arlaban,  nis  only  object  was  to  please 
the  brawlers  of  the  Puerta  de  Sol,  who  had  re- 
jfuoached  him  with  his  pretended  inaction.  It  is 
nown,  also,  that  Geneial  Seoane  came  hither  in 
oerson,  on  the  day  following  the  revolution  of 
tA  Granja,  to  announce  his  nomination  as  Captain- 
Cieneral  of  Madrid,  in  the  room  of  the  unfortunate 
Quesada,  assassinated  by  the  national  guards. 

<*  The  Casa  del  Correos,  situated  in  this  squire, 
aenres  also  as  an  additional  attraction  to  the  crowd ; 
on  account  of  its  lofty  flight  of  steps,  and  com- 
manding position,  it  has  frequently  been  employed 
as  a  citadel  by  the  nsTolutionists.  Its  possession, 
in  fact,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  decided  the 
issue  of  the  contests  between  the  government  and 
the  national  guard  of  Madrid.  Such  speakers  as 
are  desirous  of  haranguing  the  multitude,  generally 
take  their  stand  upon  the  raised  pavement  which 
anrrounds  this  building— one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city.  The  people  who,  at  Madrid,  are  passive 
spectators  of  all  insurrections,  generally  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  square;  the  high  functionaries, 
and  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  who  come  hither  be- 
tween the  hours  of  one  and  three,  group  them- 
selves about  the  opening  of  the  street  Montera, 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  place.  On 
the  opposite  side,  near  the  hotel  of  victory,  as- 
semble the  soldiers,  the  empleadoi,  and  the  parti- 
sans of  the  existing  government.  Last  in  the  list, 
about  three  o'clock,  the  {bankers  and  the  stock- 
brokers come  to  discuss  their  afiairs  beneath  the 
•hade  of  the  Casa  del  Coneos. 

«The  Puerta  del  Sol  extends  its  influence 
throughout  all  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
where  clubs,  the  furnace  of  politicaf  fanaticism, 
were  once  formed.  In  the  cafis,  situated  in 
^  streets  Alcala,  de  Mcmtera,  and  de  Cftrreia  San 
CSeronhi^o,  are  by  turns  assembled  the  Chevalien 
Communer0$,  the  Isabelists,  the  Federalists,  the 
Carbonaro$,  the  members  of  Young  Italy,  of 
Young  Spam,  and  many  others.  There  was  even 
once  at  Madrid  and  Bwcelona  a  secret  society  es- 
teblished,  composed  of  the  Avengers  of  Aliboud. 
Now,  the  Cafi  Nuevo  is  the  rendezvous  of  the 
Esparterists,  of  the  ExaUados,  and  of  the  united 
Mublicatfi,  but  tbs  Qtii  de  los  Amigos  is  the 
place  where  the  Moderados  and  the  CwaiitutioB- 


atists,  the  firiendi  qfpeacifvi  progreu(/)  assemble 
to  confer.  Even  the  very  shoos  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  resemble  po- 
litical clubs.  To  each  a  number  of  newsmongers 
resort,  and  pass  sometimes  the  whole  day  in  dis- 
cussions and  disputes  on  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
And  this  causes  such  injury  to  trade,  that  sevend 
of  the  more  prudent  shopkeepers,  particularly  a 
hatter  of  the  street  Montera,  have  bung  up  in  tneir 
shops  the  anouncement,  <  Conversation  not  allowed 
here.* 

"  A  foreigner  with  a  taste  for  political  gossip, 
and  an  ea^sy  recklessness  of  consequences,  soon 
becomes  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Pueita 
del  Sol.  Journals,  extraordinary  bulletins,  flying 
sheets,  are  cried  and  sold  by  blind  men  and  chiC 
dren,  and  are  eagerly  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
Private  letters  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  day  are 
communicated  even  to^foreigners ;  in  fact,  to  any 
one  desirous  of  beholding  them. 

*'  The  Castilian  pride,  so  intolerant  of  forei^ers, 
is  exchanged  for  the  most  perfect  familiarity,  in 
these  sort  of  communications,  and  in  d^K)li'ticai 
conversations.  On  entering  a  cafi  or  a  public 
square,  whatever  seat  you  occupy,  at  whatever 
table  you  place  yourself,  you  are  sure  to  hear  state- 
affairs  discussed,  and  no  change  in  the  conversa- 
tion is  discernible,  no  train  of  thought  appears  to 
be  disturbed  by  your  presence;  you  are  at  full 
liberty  either  to  listen  or  join  in  it,  of  whatever 
opinions  you  may  be,  or  whatever  side  you  may 
choose  to  taker—TaruikiDEspagne,  p.  10. 

With  such  a  court  and  such  a  people, 
with  such  a  clergy,  and  such  mannen, 
where  lie  the  hopes  of  Spain  ?  Is  it  sus- 
ceptible of  regeneration  ?  Can  order  possi- 
bly succeed  to  the  existing  confusion  ?  Can 
honesty  be  substituted  for  selfishness  in  its 
councils }  Can  its  slumbering  humanity  be 
awakened  ?  Can  it  again  have  coinmerce« 
and  industry,  and  military  power,  and  nam! 
greatness,  and,  along  with  these,  the  freedom 
which  it  never  possessed  ? 

Our  hopes  are  not  sanguine,  though  there 
be  doubtless  circumstances  in  the  cnaracter 
and  condition  of  the  Spanish  people  which 
may  justify  us  in  refusing  to  despair.  The 
civilisation  of  modern  tunes  is  rough  and 
ready,  and  may  be  brought  to  the  state  of 
maturity  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  through 
the  instrumentality,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
material  agencies.  If  Spain  had  railways 
run  into  the  heart  of  her  Sierras,  her  indus- 
try mi^ht,  perhaps,  be  awakened,  and  instead 
of  cutting  each  other's  throats,  her  childran 
mi|ht  tdce  to  making  embankments,  and 
buflding  bridges,  and  mining,  and  smelting 
the  ores  that  so  richly  abound  in  her  moun- 
tainous districts.  From  this  step  she  might 
go  on  to  reconstruct  her  foreign  trade,  by 
placing  on  a  rational  footing  her  relations 
with  other  states.  But  who  is  to  commence 
this  process?  There  is  little  enterprise 
among  her  hidalgos,  still  less  among  that 
locust  swarm  of  empfeoi&i,  that  subsists  upon 
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tbe  vitals  of  the  countiy.  Moit  peraons 
who  have  given  the  subject  any  considera- 
tion, look  exclusively  to  the  peasantry, 
whom  opposite  authorities  agree  in  admit- 
ting to  be  a  hardy  and  robust  race,  lazy  from 
habit  and  accident,  but  capable  of  great  exer- 
tion, and  xK>t  so  averse  from  entertaining  new 
projects,  aa  persons  acquainted  only  with 
the  upper  classes  of  Spaniards  might  be  na- 
turally enough  inclined  to  believe. 

It  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  science  and 
philosophy,  that  the  juices  wnich  have  reno- 
vated antiquated  communities,  have  often 
entered  at  the  veiy  roofs  of  society,  and 
circulated  upwards.  The  Christian  religion 
itself  began  with  the  peasantry,  and  was  the 
religion  of  the  bam,  Uie  stable,  and  the  fish- 
ing nut,  before  it  became  the  religion  of  pal- 
aces. Ajg;ain,  the  reformation  of  this  reli- 
fion  originated  with  a  humble  ecclesiastic, 
om  in  the  north  of  England,  and  for  many 
years  an  obscure  student  at  Oxford.  It  was 
taken  up  and  carried  on  with  more  brilliant 
success  in  Grermany  by  another  son  of  a 
peasant,  who  smote  with  his  rude  hand  tbe 
pontifical  tiara,  and  shattered  it  past  repair. 
The  peasants  of  Spain  will  probably  subvert 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  direct  for  them- 
selves in  its  stead  institutions  more  favoura- 
ble to  industry,  more  prolific  of  popular  hap- 
piness, better  adapted  to  promote  the  growth 
of  national  strength,  and  externally  more 
respectable.  Something  like  this  we  must 
believe,  or  cease  to  have  any  fruth  in  the 
destiny  of  the  Peninsula. 

There  are  many  writers^  we  say,  and  the 
author  of  the  ^^  Revelations  of  Spain"  is 
amon^  the  number,  who  discover  the  serms 
ofpolitical  regeneration  in  the  Spanish  Tower 
classes.  It  would  be  contradiction  in  terms 
to  denominate  them  industrious,  though  they 
certainly  do  whatever  work  is  done  in  the 
country.  Slight  is  the  superstructure  of 
hope  which  can  be  raised  on  such  a  founda- 
tion. But  as  it  seems  to  be  the  only  one, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  making  the  most  of 
it. 

One  sign  of  a  capacity  for  progress  exfaih- 
ited  by  the  Spanish  Labrador's  is  the  will- 
ingness with  which  they  besin  to  listen  to 
the  suggestions  of  respectable  foreigners. 
In  imitation  o^our  merchants,  they  have  on 
several  points  of  the  southern  coast,  erected 
themselves  comfortable  dwelling,  reformed 
their  slovenly  habits,  and  attended  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  neatness,  even  in  their 
agricultural  processes.  This  change  is  more 
especially  visible  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
tf  eres  de  la  Frontera,  where  the  cleanliness 
of  the  streets,  and  the  brilliant  colours  of  the 
fronts  of  the  houses,  areproofs  of  the  preva- 
lence of  English  taste.   They  feel,  moreover, 


the  want  of  internal  trade,  and  would  ap» 
parently  be  willing  to  make  some  sacrificei 
in  order  to  give  it  an  iinpulse.  In  mannezi 
roueh  and  uncouth,  they  are  stiU  affectionala 
in  their  domestic  relations,  and  lead  upon 
the  whole  a  very  simple  life.  Instances  of 
generous  self-devotion  might  no  doubt  be 
found  among  all  rude  people  when  subjected 
si^denly  to  the  influence  of  wide-spread 
calamities  calculated  to  put  men's  feelings 
to  the  proof.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  in  the  annals  of  anv  nation  an  ac- 
tion more  truly  heroic  than  t£at  of  the  father 
related  by  the  author  of  the  ^  Revelationi 
of  Spain.' 

«*  I  was  infonned  of  the  case  of  an  aged  and 
infirm  father,  who  drowned  himself  in  the  province 
of  Granada,  to  exempt  hia  onl  v  son  from  the  fatal 
chance  of  the  conscription.  Tney  repaired  together 
to  the  periodical  Qttinto*  the  son  drew  his  owa 
name  from  tbe  urn ;  and  in  crossing  the  river 
Frangirola  in  a  small  boat  on  their  letam  hoine» 
the  father  suddeniv  flung  himself  overboard,  and 
was  irrecoverably  lost  to  sight.  He  had  filled  his 
pockets  with  stones  to  make  death  certain,  and  his 
tKKly  was  not  found  until  next  day.   This  inflexible 

gtfe  de  familia  had  discharged  his  promise ;  bia 
)y  was  exempt  from  service,  being  now  a  widow's 
son  P'— Vol.  i.,  p.  334. 

Self-devotion  and  energy  of  character 
necessarily  develope  themselves  in  varioua 
ways.  Here  we  find  a  man  sacrificing  his 
life  for  his  son  \  anon  we  observe  an  humble 
rustic  functionary  exl^biting  a  remarkable 
act  of  daring  in  order  to  purchase  security  for 
himself  and  his  neighbours.  In  England,  of 
course,  any  policeman  woul^ursue  a  thief  to 
his  den  and  feaTt88Sly  grapple  with  him  there* 
But  he  would  be  conscious  of  canpdng  along 
with  him  that  which  the  Spanish  alcalde 
cannot  rely  on,  the  majesty  of  the  law.  In 
pursuer  and  thief  we  observe  the  same  spirit 
of  daring,  the  same  recklessness  of  life,  the 
same  ferocity.  The  writer  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  details,  describes  the  mayors 
of  towns  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Spain  as  being 
themselves  often  implicated  in  oflences 
against  society.  It  may  be  very  well  so. 
Princes  and  nobles  here  amone  us  formerly 
played  at  the  same  game,  and  fearlessly  took 
purses  on  the  highway.  The  Spanish 
alcalde,  therefore,  who  breaks  the  eighth 
commandment  may  plead  the  force  of  re- 
spectable examples.  Our  authority's  account 
of  the  matter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Tbe  environs  of  Olvera  were  lone  haunted  by 
a  verv  determined  robber,  a  ladrcn  c^amadoy  who 
levied  contributions  from  all  comers  indiscri- 
minately, from  the  period  of  Espartero's  and 
Concha's  harried  visit  to  Andalncia,  and,  when 
purses  were  scarce  upon  the  highway,  resorted  to 
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the  adventitioiifl  aid  of  smuggling.  The  alcalde  of 
the  town,  a  determiDed  fellow,  at  last  lesolyed  to 
abate  the  nuisance,  and  having  received  private 
JAformation  of  the  robber's  whereabouts,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ronda  xnuuicipal,  and 
proceeded  to  take  him  prisoner.  He  found  the 
robber  in  bed  with  his  enamorada,  but  nevertheless 
prepared. 

<*  He  was  asleep  upon  the  woman's  arm  when 
the  alcalde  in  person  seized  him.    In  the  ^i)d 
districts  hereabouts  the  alcaldes  are  often  rude 
men,  contrabandists,  and  perhaps  with  a  touch  of 
.the  robber  in  their  composition — strange  qualifica- 
tions for  a  mayoi^    The  alcalde  had  a  nuge  horse- 
pistol  in  his  hand,  but  the  robber  did  not  nund  this. 
Rapid  as  thought,  he  drew  two  pistols  from  beneath 
his  pillow,  and  dischaiged  Uiem  both,  at  the  alcaide, 
in  quick  succession.    The  magistrate,  strange  to 
Bay,  was  not  hit  by  either,  but,  dischaiging  his 
own  pistol,  wounded  (without  intending  it)  the 
prostrate  and  defenceless  woman.    The  exchange 
of  shots  was  sufficient  to  rouso  all  the  savage 
nature  of  the  monicipai  picquet,  who,  with  one 
common  accord,  poured  their  fire  upon  the  bed, 
snd  6hot  both  robber  and  female.    Neither  of  them 
ever  stirred  after.     To  render  this  transaction 
entirely  characteristic,  it  was  made  a  political 
lumdle  of,  and  the  alcalde  was  charged  with  per- 
Becuting  Ayacuchos." — RevelaHotu,  ^Ct  vol.  i., 
p.  385. 

TlDfortunately,  the  irregular  energy  of  the 
good  people  of  Spain  is  constantly  mixed 
up  with  robbery  and  murder.  There  is  no 
excitement  without  a  few  deaths,  and  even 
"with  them  very  little.      The  affair  is  of 

.  every-day  occurrence,  and  what  happens 
constantly  ceases  at  length  to  produce  sur- 
prise. The  writer,  or  rather  compiler,  of 
the  ^Revelations  of  Spain,'  having  to  re- 

i  concile  contradictory  authorities,  does  not 
see  his  way  very  clearly  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  Spanish  character.  He  con- 
sequently represents  them  at  once  as  mur- 
derous and  innocent,  thievish  and  chivalrous, 
Tulgar,  quackish,  full  of  imposture,  and 
noble.  In  the  teeth  of  all  testimony  and 
experience,  he  desires  to  persuade  us  that 
there  is  more  crime  in  England  than  in 
Spain.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this 
absurdity,  but  it  may  still  be  worth  while  to 
adduce  the  evidence  of  another  anonymous 
traveller,  whose  pages,  nevertheless,  bear 
about  them  the  appearance  of  genuineness. 

<*A  French  guide,  settled  at  Grranadat  who 
acGompansed  us  as  such,  when  we  were  once 
visiting  some  of  the  distant  churches,  pointed  out 
to  us  crosses  painted  on  the  houses ;  saying  that, 
like  the  monumental  crosses  on  the  roads,  they 

S'  |;nified  that  a  murder  had  been  committed  there, 
e  told  us  there  were  two  thousand  such  crosses 
to  be  seen  in  Granada!     I  have  myself  since 
noticed  great  numbers  of  these  marks.** — Spain 
'    and  Tangien,  p.  342. 


No  incident  in  Spanish  life  is  so  common 
as  a  robbery,  no  character  so  familiar  as  that 


of  a  thief.  Among  ourselves,  adventures 
on  the  highway  are  retreating  rapidly  into 
the  mists  of  antiquity,  so  that  our  very 
romance-writers,  who  chronicle  the  gesta  of 
highwaymen,  are  compelled  to  assume  an 
historical  character.  Even  then  their  fictions 
interest  us  very  little.  Th^y  belong  to  a 
past  age,  and  the  present  has  slight  sym- 
pathy with  them.  It  is  quite  otherwise  in 
Spain,  where  every  story  you  hear  turns 
upon  a  robbery,  attempted  or  accomplished, 
and  accompanied  generally  by  murder.  Of 
course,  they  who  compose  the  records  of 
the  hour,  and  consign  them  to  tradition  for 
the  benefit  of  future  ages,  sometimes  take  a 
few  liberties  with  their  subjects,  so  that  it 
would  not  do  to  require  a  traveller  to  swear 
to  the  truth  of  all  the  narratives  which  he 
relates  at  second  hand.  He  had  them  from 
the  people  themselves,  and  if  they  are  not 
always  correct  to  the  letter,  they  are  at  least 
characteristic.  The  reader  will  be  fully 
prepared  to  recognize  the  verisimilitude  of 

the  following  piquant  little  story. 

• 

"  A  rich  miller  in  the  country  was  &xeA  upon 
by  three  persona  as  a  fit  object  to  be  plucked.  It 
60  chanced  that  shortly  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  attack  of  his  house,  a  party  of  travelling 
soldiers  had  requested  lodging  of  him  for  the  night, 
which  he  had  granted ;  and  these  soldiers  were 
sleeping  above,  when  the  robbers  arrived  and  de- 
manded his  money.  The  miller  told  them  fie 
would  go  and  fetch  it ;  he  woke  the  soldiers,  and 
with  their  assistance  killed  the  three  tbievel  and 
left  them  lying.  The  next  day,  as  it  was  proper 
the  authorities  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances,  he  went  to  the  nouse  of  the 
alcalde  of  his  pueblo,  or  village,  to  call  him  to 
make  his  examinations.  The  alcalde  was  not 
at  home ;  on  finding  which  he  proceeded  to  the 
next  in  office,  who  wai^  not  at  home  either.  He 
then  went  on  to  the  third :  neither  was  this  one  to 
be  found,  nor  did  anybody  know  anything  of  either 
of  the  three.  At  last,  therefore,  he  returned  home 
and  prepared  to  bury  them  himself;  when  on 
taking  off  the  masks  which  concealed  their  faces, 
lo,  and  behold.  There  lat  the  rnaxE  Al- 
ciDEs ! ! !" — Spain  and  Tangters,  p.  342. 

The  same  writer  supplies  a  good  compa- 
nion to  the  above. 

«  A  party  of  brigands  had  detennlned  on  plon- 
dering  a  fann.  One  of  them  was  sent  forward  in 
the  daytime,  in  woman's  clothdn,  to  effect  an  ami- 
cable entrance,  while  the  male  individuals  of  the 
family  were  absent;  and  thus  prepare  the  way 
for  the  night's  attack.  He  had  succeeded  so  far, 
and  was  seated  by  the  fire,  when  a  little  girl  no- 
ticed his  tell-tale  whiskers ;  on  which,  after  lock- 
ing up  the  mother  in  an  adjoininc  room,  be,  in  his 
rage  at  the  discovery,  put  the  unfortunate  child  on 
the  fire  to  roeat !  The  poor  mother,  hearine;  |#r 
child's  screams,  called  out  to  give  the  alarm ; 
when  desisting  from  his  brutal  attempt  on  the 
child,  the  robber  thrust  his  head  through  a  hole  in 
the  door  of  the  room  containing  the  mother^  to 
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threaten  her.  She,  however,  self ed  the  moment ; 
and,  patting  to  effective  ose  a  hatchet  she  had  at 
hand,  actually  chopped  off  the  monster's  head ! 
The  girl  then  let  the  mother  out ;  they  found  a 
whistle  on  the  man's  body,  and  rightly  concluding 
this  was  to  be  used  as  a  signal  to  call  his  confede- 
rates, the  woman,  with  admirable  discretion  and 
Cf  dlness,  quietly  collected  a  party  of  armed  friends 
in  the  house  and  in  ambush  about  it ;  and  at  night- 
fall, blowing  the  whistle,  drew  the  miscieants  mto 
the  trap.  Two  were  Jdlled ;  and  one  (a  famous 
brigand  I  hear)  was  taken,  and  is  now  in  confine- 
ment i  Jwo  others  escaped." — p.  307, 

The  anonymous  volume  entitled  ^  Spain 
and  Tangiers,'  which  has  supplied  us  with 
the  above  passage,  is  a  light  and  unpretend- 
ing, but  clear  and  agreeable  book.  It 
chronicles  the  experience  of  a  single  obser- 
ver, and  does  not  aim  at  generalization .  The 
reader,  however,  who  desires  to  understand 
the  present  state  of  Spain  may  derive  in- 
struction from  the  perusal  of  it. 

In  one  of  those  works  judiciously  denomi- 
nated *  Hand-books^ — because  they  are  as 
heavy  as  a  sailor's  musket — we  find  this 
whole  theory  of  Spanish  violence  and  dis- 
honesty peremptoiily  contradicted.  "Of the 
many  misrepresentations  regarding  Spain, 
few  have  been  more  systematically  circulat- 
ed than  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
are  there  supposed  to  beset  the  traveller. 
This,  the  most  romantic^  and  peculiar  coun- 
tfy  in  Europe,  may  in  reality  be  visited 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  with  ease 
and  safety  (!)  for  travelling  there  is  no  worse 
than  it  was  in  France  or  Italy  in  1814,  be- 
fore English  example  forced  improvements." 
— ^  Murray's  Hand  Book  of  Spain,'  Part  I., 
Preface,  i. 

It  is  not  necessary,  just  now,  to  inquire 
into  the  degree  of  ^ease  and  safety^  with 
which  France  and  Italy  could  be  traversed 
in  1814 ;  but  we  feel  ourselves  compelled 
to  remark,  that  we  distrust  Mr.  Ford's  tes- 
timony, on  this  as  on  many  other  points 
connected  with  Spain.  In  fact,  his  is  a 
biforra  testimony  which  may  be  adduced  to 
establish  whichever  view  of  the  question  we 
please  to  take.  This  mode  of  writing  has 
its  inconveniences,  as  it  sometimes  renders 
one  doubtful  whether  one  ought  to  believe 
the  traveller  in  either  case  or  in  neither. 
Mr.  Ford  is  a  smart  writer,  too  smart  by  far 
to  be  accurate.  He  likes  the  Spaniards,  for 
which  we  by  no  means  blame  him",  and  he 
likes  himself,  for  which  we  blame  him  still 
less  ;  but  then  he  treats  dispiteously  all  those 
other  unlucky  wights  of  Englishmen  who 
have  perpetrated  travels  in  uie  Peninsula, 
and  is  resolved  to  controvert  their  positions 
at  all  hazards,  even  at  that  of  contradicting 
himself.  With  his  notions  of  high  breeding 
we  feel  no  disposition  to  quarrel.     He  has  a 


right  to  think  a  thief  high-bred  if  he  pleases. 
It  is  likewise  lawful  for  him  to  entertain  and 
enunciate  whatever  theory  he  thinks  fit  of 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  caballero.  We 
claim,  however,  the  same  liberty  for  our- 
selves, and,  making  use  of  that  liberty,  we 
shall  most  frankly  state  that  what  appears  a 
caballero  to  Mr.  Ford,  appears  a  coarse, 
unmitigated  ruffian  to  us.  We  apprehend 
also  tbat  Mr.  Ford  is  under  some  hallucina- 
tion respecting  the  delicacy  of  his  ladrones 
toward  women  and  cliildren.  There  can  be 
no  harm  in  his  cherishing  that  notion  if  it 
afford  him  any  particular  pleasure ;  but  we 
believe  it  to  be  as  ill-founded  as  his  &ncy 
about  the  safety  of  Spanish  roads,  and  his 
hypothesis  on  Spanisa  politeness.  In  the 
Peninsula,  at  all  events,  no  stich  idea  pre- 
vails, since  the  stories  which  the  people  re- 
late to  travellers — a  sample  of  which  we 
have  given  above — represent  robbers  roast- 
ing children  alive,  and  plotting,  nay,  oftea 
accomplishing,  the  murder  of  their  mother*. 
Nor  is  this  quite  all.  If  the  ladies  who  fall 
into  the  hands  of  our  polite  caballeros  hap- 
pen to  be  particularly  adroit  and  quick  m 
disentangling  themselves  from  their  baubles 
— good.  If  not,  those  refined  gentlemen 
out  with  their  knives,  and  slice  on  ears  and 
gentle  fingers,  with  a  coolness  and  rapidity 
that  might  have  astonished  our  own  knights 
of  the  post.  A  recent  traveller  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula speaks  of  th< 


*•  Hacking  off,  by  Carlist  ruffians,  of  the 
and  fingers  of  some  miserable  women,  who  could 
not  divest  themselves  of  their  ornaments  fast 
enough  to  please  the  brutal  plunderers.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  last  act  of  atrocity  found  its 
way  into  our  newspapers  at  the  time ;  but  I  have 
been  told  that  the  boxes  belonging  to  the  wretches 
were  found  at  the  Caf^  Naevo  m  Madrid,  with 
their  disgusting  contents  rotting  within — ^baubles, 
fingers,  and  ears,  altogether,  still  lying  as  they 
were  torn  from  the  living  victims. 

**  And  yet  they  say  that  Spanish  robbers  are 
very  civil  / — remarkably  genllemanlv  men .'..., 
May  be  so ! — ^but  though  I  commonly  like  judging 
of  things  for  myself,  I  think  I  had  rather  on  this 
point,  take  anybody  else's  word  for  it." — Spain 
and  Tangiers,  p.  138. 

Respecting  the  superlative  security  enjoy- 
ed by  travellers  in  Spain,  we  have  one  or  two 
further  observations  to  make.  Mr.  Ford 
remarks  wittily,  that  our  tourists  who  com- 
memorate the  achievements  of  Spanish  ban- 
ditti all  escaped  thenf>selves  by  a  miracle  ! 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
books  are  seldom  written  by  men  whose 
throats  have  been  cut,  but  by  such  as  have 
eluded  that  operation.  Besides,  all  do  not 
entirely  escape  the  polished  hidalgo  of  the 
Spanish  highway,  at  least  if  M.  Tanski  may 
be  believed ;  for  that  gentleman  assures  us 
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&at  he  himself,  in  the  north  of  S|min,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  spoilers,  who  not  only 
pillaged  the  whole  diligence,  but,  with  a 
selfishness  altogether  unworthy  of  a  Spanish 
thief,  took  every  practicable  measure  for  de- 
frauding each  other.  And  lest  our  ^  Hand- 
book' maker  should  imagine  us  to  be  fireside 
adventurers,  terrified  by  the  awful  relations 
of  those  who  have  made  their  own  legs  their 
compasses,  we  may  here  state  that  we  have 
travelled  through  regions  as  lawless,  turbu- 
lent, and  barbarous  as'  Spain,  where  Euro- 
peans have  been  shot  like  robins,  in  the  street, 
where  throats  have  been  cut,  and  heads 
chopped  off  by  the  dozen,  and  yet  returned 
without  ourselves  encountering  the  point  of 
•  single  poniard.  It  would,  nevertheless, 
not  be  quite  correct  on  that  account  to  main- 
tain that  in  those  countries  there  are  few 
risks  to  be  run,  few  robberies  committed,  and 
that  the  vagabonds  who  frequent  the  high- 
I  ways  are  aU  of  them  high-4>red  cabalkros. 
But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Ford : — 

*'  The  mode  of  traTelling."  be  says,  <*  in  a  ^coche 
de  cdleras,^  and  especially  if  accompanied  with  a 
baggage  waggon,  is,  of  all  others,  that  which  most 
exposes  the  party  to  be  robbed.  When  the  cara- 
van arrives  m  the  small  villages,  it  attracts  im- 
mediate notice,  and  if  it  ^ts  wind  that  the  travel- 
lers are  foreiniers,  and  still  more  English,  they  are 
•apposed  to  De  laden  with  gold  and  booty.  Such 
an  arhTal,  with  such  ^  posse  oomitatus^  is  a  very 
rare  event;  it  spreads  like  wildfire  all  along  the 
toad,  and  collects  all  the  mala  gente,  the  bad  set 
of  idlers^  a  class  which  always  was  a  weed  of 
this  soil*  and  which  the  poverty  and  maranding 
spirit,  increased  by  the  recent  troubled  times,  has 
by  no  means  diminished.  In  the  villages,  near  the 
inns,  there  is  seldom  a  lack  of  loitererR/who  act 
as  spies,  and  convey  intelligence  to  their  confeder- 
atss;  again,  the  bulk  of  the  equipage,  the  noise 
and  clatter  of  men  and  mules,  is  seen  and  heard 
ifom  afar,  by  robbers  who  Inrk  in  hiding-places  or 
eminences,  who  are  well  provided  with  telescopes, 
besides  with  longer  and  sharper  noses,  which,  as 
Gil  Bias  says,  smell  gold  in  travellers*  pockets. 
The  slow  pace,  and  impossibility  of  flight,  render 
the  traveller  an  easy  prey  to  well-mounted  horse- 
men."—Ifatui  Book,  4nc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  38. 

In  touching  on  this  very  ticklish  subject, 
Mr.  Ford  displays  a  great  deal  of  prudent  re- 
serve. He  is  averse,  he  is  says,  from  fright- 
ening xib]  In  his  opinion  robbery  in  Spain  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  A  majority  of 
those  who  venture  on  the  high  roads 'escape 
being  robbed  and  murdered.  This  is  con- 
solatory, as  it  shows  that  people  have  some 
chance  of  reaching  their  own  firesides  though 
they  do  venture  into  the  Peninsula  in  search 
of  the  picturesque.  It  would  appear,  more- 
over, that  things  are  improving  a  little  in 
this  particular,  in  proportion  as  society 
becomes    more    and    more    disorganized. 


From  such  premises  we  ourselves  should 
have  been  led  to  a  different  conclusion.  But, 
as  men  have  different  tastes,  so  also  have 
they  different  modes  of  reasoning.  '*  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  Spain  is,  of 
all  countries  in  Europe,  the  one  in  which 
the  ancient  classical  and  once  universal 
system  of  robbing  on  the  highwav,  exists  the 
most  unchanged.  With  us  these  things 
have  been  much  altered ;  Spain  is  what 
England  was  sixty  years  ago,  with  Houns- 
low  heath  and  Finchley  common ;  what  Italy 
was  very  lately  and  maj  be  again  next 
year." — Hand  Book^  8fc^^  vol.  i.,  p.  38. 

There  was,  then,  a  time  when  robbery 
was  the  rule,  and  escape  the  exception,  and 
though  matters  are  no  longer  in  that  position, 
still  they  approach  nearer  to  it  in  Spain  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe.  But  at  what 
epoch  are  we  to  fix  those  good  old  times, 
when  the  system  of  robbery  was  classical 
and  universal  ?  And  how  happens  it  that 
circumstances,  calculated  in  themselves 
manifestly  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  a 
people,  have  produced  in  Spain  a  contrary 
result  ?  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  our 
lively  traveller  found  himself  puzzled  in  this 
part  of  his  undertaking,  because  he  desired 
to  represent  the  Spaniards  as  not  peculiarly 
addicted  to  brutal  violence  and  dishonesty, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  season  his  pages 
with  the  piquant  ingredients  supplied  by  the 
banditti  system.  If  the  reader  who  con- 
siders the  followins;  passages  can  suggest 
any  other  method  ofinterpretation,  we  snail 
be  most  happy  to  adopt  it. 

**  That  sort  of  patriotism,  d  moyen,  de  parvenir, 
which  is  the  last  and  usual  resource  of  scoandrels, 
is  often  made  the  pretext  of  the  ill-conditioned  to 
throw  a  specious  mantle  over  the  congenial  voca- 
tion of  living  a  freebooting  idle  existence  by  plun- 
der rather  tnan  by  work  and  industry;  this  ac- 
counts for  the  facility  with  which  the  universal 
Spanish  nation  fiies  to  arms.  Smuggling  again 
sows  the  soil  with  a  dragon's  teeth,  and  produces, 
at  a  momeofs  notice,  a  plentiful  crop  of  armed 
men,  or  gueriHeros,  which  is  almost  a  convertible 
term  with  robber. 

**  Robbery  in  other  countries  has  yielded  to  in* 
creased  population,  to  more  rapid  and  more  fre- 
auent  intercommnnication.  The  distances  in 
Spain  are  very  great ;  the  high  roads  are  few,  and 
are  carried  through  long  leagues  of  uncultivated 
plains,  dehesas,  Xhrongh  aeserted  towns,  dispeopled 
districts,  despoblados,  a  term  more  common  in 
Spain,  ^  in  the  East,  than  that  of  village  is  in 
England.  Andaiucia  is  the  most  dangerous  pro- 
vince, and  it  was  always  so.  This  arises  from 
the  nature  of  the  country,  from  being  the  last 
scene  of  the  Moorish  struggle,  and  now  jfrom  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar,  the  great  focus  oi 
smuggling,  which  prepares  the  raw  material  for  a 
banditti  These  evils,  which  are  abated  by  inter- 
nal quiet  and  the  continued  exertions  of  the  author- 
ities, increase  wit{t  troubled  times,  which,  as  the 
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tempest  cmHb  forth  tbe  stonny  petiel,  roiues  into 
dangerous  action  the  worst  portions  of  society,  and 
creates  a  sort  of  cachexia,  which  can  only  be  put 
down  by  peace  and  a  strong  settled  gorerniiient — 
blessings  which,  alas !  have  long  Men  denied  to 
unhappy  Spain.  First  and  foremost  "come  the 
Udrones,  the  robbers  on  a  great  scale :  they  are  a 
regulady  oiganized  band,  from  eight  to  fourteen  in 
number,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  entirely 
imder  the  command  of  one  leader.  These  are  tbe 
most  formidable ;  and  as  they  seldom  attack  any 
travellers,  sMcept  with  overwhelming  forces,  and 
under  circumstances  of  ambuscade  and  surprise, 
where  everything  is  in  their  kvoar.  lesislance  is 
seneialiy  useless,  and  can  only  lead  to  fatal  acci- 
Oents ;  it  is  better  to  submit  at  once  to  the  sum- 
mons, which  will  take  no  denial  of  '  boca  ahajo^ 
hoca  a  tierra — *  down,  mouth  to  the  earth.'  Those 
who  are  provided  with  such  a  sum  of  money  as 
the  robbers  dimk,  according  to  their  dass  of  life, 
that  they  ought  to  carry  about  them,  are  rttf  rarely 
ill-used ;  a  frank,  confident,  and  good-humoured 
suirendcr,  generally,  not  only  preventa  any  bad 
treatment,  but  secures  even  civibty  during  the  dis- 
ttreeable  operation.  Pistols  and  sabres  are,  after 
aiJ,  a  poor  defence,  as  Mr.  Cribb  said,  compared 
to  civil  words  and  deeds.  The  Spaniard  is  by  na- 
ture high  bred  and  a  cabalUro  (/),  and  responds  to 
any  appeal  to  qualities  of  which  his  nation  has 
reason  to  be  proud.  Notwithstanding  these  moral 
securities,  if  only  by  way  of  making  assuiarice 
doubly  sore,  an  Englishman  will  do  well,  when 
travelling  in  exposed  districts,  to  be  provided  with 
a  bag  containing  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars, 
which  makes  a  nandsome  purse,  feels  heavy  in 
his  band,  and  is  that  sort  of  amount  which  a  Span- 
ish brigand  thinks  a  native  of  this  proverbially 
rich  country  ought  to  have  widi  him  on  his  tra- 
vels. He  has  a  remarkable  tact  in  estinmting,  from 
the  look  of  an  individual,  his  equipage,  &e.,  how 
much  ready  money  it  is  befitting  his  condition  for 
him  to  have  about  him  :  if  the  sum  should  not  be 
enough,  he  resents  severely  the  depriving  him  of 
the  reeular  spoil  to  which  he  considfers  himself  en- 
titled by  the  lonz-est^shed  usage  of  the  high- 
road. The  traveller  wno  is  unprovided  altogetner 
with  cash,  is  generally  made  a  severe  example  of, 
pour  encowrager  Its  autru^  aither  bv  beating, 
eehandole  paio$t  or  by  strippii^  to  tbe  skin,  deian' 
dole  en  cuerpos,  after  the  fashion  of  thieves  of  old 
near  Jericho.  The  traveller  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  have  a  watch  of  some  kind,  one  with  a 

faudy  gilt  chain  and  seals  is  the  best  sm'ted.  Not  to 
ave  a  watch  of  any  kind  exposes  the  traveller  to 
more  certain  indirnities  than  a  scantily  filled  pone. 
The  money  may  have  been  spent ;  but  the  absence 
of  a  watch  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  preme- 
ditated intention  of  not  being  robbed  of  it,  which 
the  ladron  considers  as  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to 
defraud  him  of  hb  right  It  must  be  said,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Spanish  brigands,  especially  those  of 
the  highest  class,  that  they  rarely  ill-use  women 
or  children ;  nor  do  they  commence  firing  or  oftr- 
ing  violence  unless  resisted.  The  next  class  of 
roobers-*omitting  some  minor  distinctions,  stich  as 
the  aalteaderes,  or  two  or  three  persons  who  lie  in 
ambuscade,  and  jump  out  on  the  unprepared  tra- 
veller—is the  raiero,  *  the  rat*  He  is  held  in  con- 
tempt, but  is  not  less  dangerous.  He  is  not  brought 
regularly  up  to  the  profession  and  oiganized,  but  {    This  may  be  deemed  rather  rough  treat- 


takes  to  ity  ptQ  re  natd»  of  a  sadden,  commits  his 
robbery,  and  returns  to  his  ptistine  vocation. 
Very  often,  on  the  arrival  of  strangera,  two  or 
three  of  the  ill-conditioned,  wont  classes,  get  «p 
a  robbery  the  next  day  for  the  special  oocasioo,  ac- 
cordinir  to  the  proveih»  la  oeasion  hace  al  ladron.  The 
raieriUOf  or  small  rat,  is  a  skulking  footpad,  who 
seldom  attacks  any  but  single  and  unprotected  tra- 
vellers, who,  if  they  get  robbed,  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves ;  for  no  man  is  justified  hi 
exnosing  SpanTsurds  to  the  temptation  of  doing  a 
little  something  in  that  line.  The  shepherd  wmk 
his  she^p,  the  ploughman  at  his  plough,  the  vine* 
dresser  amid  his  (pipes,  all  have  their  gun,  which* 
ostensibly  for  their  individmal  protection,  furnishes 
the  means  of  assault  and  battery  against  those 
who  have  no  other  protection  but  their  legs  and 
virtue. 

"The  regular  first-class  ladfones  are  generally 
aimed  with  a  blunderbuss,  retajo,  which  nangs  at 
tiieir  saddles,  the  high-peaked  albarda,  which  is 
covered  with  a^  fleece,  either  white  or  blue,  lie 
zalea.  Their  dress  is  for  the  most  part  very  rieh, 
and  in  &e  highest  style  of  ajicion — ^the  fancy ;  they 
are  the  envy  and  models  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Andalucians,  being  arrayed  after  the  fashion  of  the 
smuggler,  contrabandista  or  the  bull-fighter,  torero; 
or,  in  a  word,  the  majo,  or  dandy,  wno  being  pe- 
culiar to  the  sooth  of  Spain,  will  be  more  properly 
described  in  Andalncia,  which  is  the  home  and 
head-quartere  of  ail  those  who  sspire  to  the  ele- 
gant accomplishments  and  professions  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded." 

We  now  return  to  the  questioDs,  what 
hope  of  being  regenerated  has  Spain  }  and 
by  whom  is  her  political  salvation  to  be  ac« 
complished  ?  Revolutions  in  themselves 
are  bad  things ;  yet,  if  the  Peninsula  be 
ever  purified,  it  must  be  by  their  means. 
The  blue  blood  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  the 
red  or  black  puddle  of  tbe  roturier  on  which 
Mr.  Ford  and  his  friends,  the  hidalgosj  look 
down  with  so  much  contempt,  must  be  made 
to  flow  oyer  U)e  loftiest  heights  of  politios. 
Until  this  shall  be  done,  there  can,  we  fear, 
be  no  hope  of  beholding  free  institutions  in 
Spain.  Unouestionably,  the  worshippers 
of  the  hat  will  never  become  the  reformers 
of  their  country.  They  have  played  the 
fool  too  long,  eaten  too  much  iron,  brayed 
too  frequently  beneath  their  mistress's 
windows,  hiding  their  long  ears  beneath  the 
flaps  of  their  somhrerosy  ever  to  achieve  any- 
thing worthy  of  notice.  Masters  they  may 
be  of  a  stiff,  formal,  stolid  etiquette ;  they 
may  exclude  from  their  circles  the  rough 
contemners  of  their  Espanolismo ;  they  may 
go  on  in  the  dark,  groping  about  for  some 
issue  from  their  state  of  contemptible  degen- 
eracy; but  they  will  never  find  it,  till  the 
toe  of  the  peasant  has  not  only  palled  the 
courtier's  kibe,  but  kicked  him  boldly  out  of 
the  track  of  improvement,  where  he  now 
lies  a  mere  doltish  obstruction. 
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ment  of  the  Mdalgos ;  but  they  have  had  too 
much  flattefy  already.  What  they  now 
want,  18  truth ;  and,  for  the  jQrst  time,  per- 
haps, they  will  here  meet  with  it  naked. 
To  some  forms  of  aristocracy  we  make  no 
objection ;  they  are  useful  in  certain  stages 
of  society ;  but  the  grandees  of  Spain  were 
always  an  unmixed  nuisance,  a  vile  excres- 
cence on  the  body  politic,  a  thing  in  its  pride 
^d  littleness  offensive  both  to  God  and  man. 
The  system,  politically  speaking,  is  defunct 
now ;  for  though  efforts  are  still  made,  both 
in  Spain  and  out  of  it,  to  keep  up  the  ap- 
pearance of  vitality,  no  success  has  attended 
them.  The  peasants  of  the  Sierras  are 
looking  over  the  heads  of  the  nobles,  and 
must  change  places  with  them,  before  socie- 
ty can  acquire  a  healthy  tone.  There  is,  we 
believe,  an  old  proverb  in  the  Peninsula, 
which  says  that  pride  will  not  boil  the  pot, 
which,  had  it  been  acted  upon,  might  have 
saved  the  country.  Let  the  Spaniards 
return  to  the  philosophy  of  this  homely  old 
saying,  and  deserve  to  be  reckoned  once  more 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe. 


Art.  Y\.—Fichie^s  SUmnuHche  Werke.Weue 
JJusgabe*  Heramgegehen  von  J.  H. 
FicHTB.      Berlin:       1845.      (Complete 

-    Works  of  J.  G.  FicHTE.) 

In  the  history  of  physical  science  it  is 
generally  admitted,  that  though  our  highest 
prizes  may  be  awarded  to  successful  endea- 
vour, we  shall  not  fail  to  gi^  honour  due 
to  courageous  and  well-meant  exertions, 
which  may  fail  iu  reaching  the  wished-for 
goal.  To  dare  peril  and  death  in  the  attempt 
to  find  a  North-east  or  a  North-west  passage, 
or  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  is 
to  establish  a  claim  to  public  respect  and 
gratitude.  It  is  something  'even  to  show 
that  in  this  or  that  direction  no  pathway  is 
to  be  found.  But  very  different' is  the  fate 
of  those,  who,  through  a  thousand  bewilder- 
ing entanglements,  would  break  out  for 
themselves  and  others  the  way  to  moral 
truth.  The  purest  intentions,  the  most  un- 
daunted courage,  cannot  shield  from  obloquy 
and  persecution  the  unsuccessful  seeker,  and 
instead  of  expecting  honours  and  rewards, 
.  be  n^y  esteem  himself  fortunate  if  he  escape 
our  vengeance ;  if,  like  the  Sphinx  of  old,  we 
do  not  tear  him  in  pieces,  for  failing  to  solve 
our  riddle.  Long  and  sad  is  the  record  of 
the  world's  glorious  benefactors,  whom  the 


world  has  persecuted  and  hunted  down  ;  and 
even  those  who,  like  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent article,  have  lived  at  a  time  when  abso- 
lute persecution  was  out  of  the  question, 
have  often  had  to  suffer  penalties  sufficient 
to  deter  persons  of  ordinary  courage  frona 
any  such  undertaking.  Few  womd  woo 
the  bride  in  the  legend,  with  whom  the  alter- 
native of  success  was  not  rejection  merely, 
but  death.  Few  will  bear  to  ]|five  ^  hopes 
sapped,  name  blighted,  life's  life  lied  away,' 
in  the  attempt  to  enter  in  at  the  straight 
gate,  when  the  road  of  worldly  compliance 
lies  so  broad  and  inviting  before  them. 
Among  these  honoured  names,  however,  we 
may  justly  place  that  of  Johann  Gottlieb 
Fichte — as  brave  and  honest  a  soul  as  ever 
truth  enrolled  in  her  noble  army  of  martyrs 
— ^who  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being 
in  her  alone.  The  announcement  of  a  new 
edition  of  his  works  may  excite  surprise  in 
the  present  stationary,  if  not  retrograde,  con- 
dition of  mental  science  in  Germany,  where 
matters  of  purely  philosophical  or  poetical 
interest  no  longer  take  any  strong  hold  on 
the  public  mind,  and  where  the  best  thinkers 
have  long  been  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
call  back  the  spirits  of  their  countrymen 
from  their  excursions  into  the  regions  of  ab- 
stract speculation,  and  concentrate  them  on 
points  of  practical  and  national  interest.  The 
Germans  are  no  longer  content  to  have  the 
dominion  of  the  air  assigned  to  them,  but  are 
beginning  to  look  into  the  business  of  every 
day  life,  with  a  searching  keenness  of  vision 
exercised  hitherto  chiefly  in  a  loftier  and 
more  abstract  sphere.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
but  regard  the  publication  before  us,  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  no- 
ble personal  characterof  Fichte,  and  to  his 
memory  as  a  patriot,  than  as  a  symptom  of 
revived  interest  in  a  philosophical  system 
too  lofty  in  its  pretensions,  and  making  too 
high  claims  on  the  powers  of  the  intellect, 
and  the  energies  of  the  will,  ever  to  have 
found  general  acceptance.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  in  this  article  to  enter  into  any  ex- 
amination of  it;  such  an  undertaking  would 
require  more  space,  and  a  more  patient  and 
laborious  attention  on  the  part  of  our  readers, 
than  they  might  be  inclined  to  accord  to  us. 
We  shall  be  satisfied  if  we  can  make  it  ap- 
pear probable  that  it  is,  at  all  events,  wor- 
thy of  examination  ;  that  what  occupied  the 
life  of  such  a  man  was  not  a  '  mere  meta- 
physical card  castle,  or  logical  hocus  pocus,' 
but  a  system  eminently  practical  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  one  of  the  noblest  attempts  ever 
made  to  solve  the  enigmas  that  beset  their 
earthly  existence. 

With  respect  to    the  charges    brought 
against  Fichte,  on  the  store   of  religion, 
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nrhich  bave  thrown  a  cold  shadow  over  his 
fame,  however  ill-founded  such  accusations 
mieht  be,  he  was  himself,  in  some  measure, 
to  blame  for  them.  There  was  in  his  charac- 
ter a  certain  element  of  defiance — of  pugna- 
city, that  led  him,  when  conscious  of  the 
purity  of  his  intentions,  rather  to  seek,  than 
to  avoid  collision^  and  wilfully  to  clothe  his 
thoughts  in  the  hardest  and  most  offensive 
expressions.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  time  is  past  when  our  Christian 
faith  was  of  such  feeble  temperament,  as  to 
make  us  shrink  from  bestowing  our  sympa- 
thy on  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves  in 
the  clearness  of  their  convictions,  or  whose 
religious  character,  it  may  be,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  suspicion,  merely  because  they 
sought  to  establish  it  on  a  deeper  and  surer 
basis  than  we  deemed  sufficient.  Fichte  did 
not  wear  religion  as  a  garment  to  shield  him 
from  the  pelting  of  the  world's  censure,  nor 
lay  it  aside  as  holiday  attire,  to  be  put  on  once 
a  week  in  the  intervals  of  worldly  business  ; 
It  was  the  basis  of  his  whole  spiritual  beings 
the  breath  ot  his  nostrils,  which  ne  must  strug- 
gle for  or  die.  If  we  have  reached  a  clearer 
atmosphere  it  is  well  for  us,  but  we  need 
make  no  boast,  if  it  do  not  enable  us  to  put 
forth  better  fruit.  Whether  as  a  philoso- 
pher, a  patriot,  or,  we  may  add,  a  Christian 
(for  '  not  every  one  that  calleth  Lord,  Lord  !' 
shall  be  accepted  as  such),  few  characters  in 
history  have  more  claims  on  our  respectful 
regard.  His  life-long  devotion  to  abstract 
speculation  chilled  nothing  of  the  warmth 
of  his  affections  ;  nor  did  his  tender  care  for 
those  dear  to  him  render  him  forgetful  or 
regardless  of  his  duty  to  his  country.  He 
lived  at  a  time  when  patriotism  was  no  win- 
ning same ;  when  there  were  examples 
enough  of  unfaithfulness,  when  some  who 
held  the  highest  rank  among  Germany's 
most  gifted  sons  were  fitting  calmly  as  spec- 
tators, while  she  lay  groaning  under  a  for- 
eign yoke,  and  safely  speculating  on  theo- 
ries of  art,  or  busying  themselves  with  the 
minutisB  of  physical  science.  With  what- 
ever admiration  we  may  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  wonderful  and  versatile  e;enius  of 
Uoethe,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Ger- 
many owed  little  thanks  to  her  Magnus 
Apollo  for  presenting  her  with  a  classical 
play  or  a  mystical  poem,  while  she  was 
struggling  for  her  life  with  the  invader.  It 
is  much  to  enlighten  the  intellect  and  refine 
the  taste  of  a  nation ;  it  is  more  to  arouse 
its  moral  strength,  to  kindle  the  divine  force 
in  the  heart,  to  enable  a  whole  people  to 
nse  at  once  above  all  considerations  of  pri- 
vate, selfish  interest,  strikmg  the  electric 
chain  which  unites  the  human  soul  with  all 
that  is  highest  in  the  universe. 


No  grander  spectacle  has  jpeen  seen  in 
modern  times,  than  that  witnessed  in  Ger- 
many, in  1813,  when  the  whole  people,  ris- 
ing as  one  man,  burst  the  bonds  that  could 
never  have  been  imposed,  but  for  their  over* 
credulous  faith  in  the  promises  of  those  who 
had  professed  to  come  as  deliverers.  Among 
the  very  foremost  leaders  of  this  great  move- 
ment was  the  man  whose  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  closet^ and  the  professor's  chair. 
Fichte's  system  of  philosophy  may  be  but  a 
hollow  delusion — the  life  he  led  was  assur- 
edly no  vain  show,  and  in  these  faint-heart- 
ed days,  when  the  best  endeavours  of  most 
of  us  halt  between  the  services  of  Grod 
and  Mammon,  when  not  what  is  true, 
but  what  is  reconcileable » with  worldly 
expediency,  is  likely  everywhere  to  find 
acceptance,  there  is  no  more  instructive 
spectacle,  than  that  of  a  man,  living  in  sin- 
gleness of  heart  after  his  innermost  convic- 
tions, and  pursuing  '  what  conscience  dic- 
tates to  be  done,'  mrough  good  and  evil  re- 
port. 

In  the  most  beautiful  district  of  Upper 
Lusatia,  between  the  villages  of  Bischoffs- 
werda  and  Pulsnitz,  near  the  frontier  line 
separating  the  territory  of  Meissnitz  from 
that  of  Lusatia,  lies  a  little  hamlet  called 
Rammenau,  which  was  the  birth-place  of 
Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  ^e  country 
around  is  richly  cultivated,  intersected  by 
fine  wooded  hills,  watered  by  limpid  brooks, 
and  contains  numerous  thriving  villages,  fa- 
mous thereabouts  for  industry  and  good  con- 
duct. The  inhabitants  retained,  during  the 
last  century,  to  a  femarkable  degree,  the 
simplicity  of  manners  characteristic  of  a  for- 
mer age,  having  scarcely  altered  in  any  par- 
ticular since  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 
Their  notions  of  morals  were  not  obtained 
from  books,  but  from  living  and  present  ex- 
amples. A  man  regarded  m  the  neighbour- 
hood as  especially  pious,  or  sagacious,  was 
held  up  as  a  pattern  to  his  descendants,  and 
his  family  connexions ;  the  possessors  of 
names  thus  honoured,  were  regarded  as  ad- 
vantageous parties  for  matrimonial  alliances. 
Particular  families,  it  is  said,  retained  for 
many  generations,  the  reputation  of  possess- 
ing certain  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree  ; 
and  these  distinctions,  transmitted  from  one 
to  another,  like  hereditary  jewels,  became 
the  QK>re  sacred  the  longer  they  were  pre- 
served. Some  races  were  famous  for  integ- 
rity, others  for  chastity,  others  for  piety^> 
and,  alas !  others  again  for  covetousness,  or 
various  evil  qualities ;  for  all  things  tend  to 
perpetuate  their  own  likeness.  Ine  ances- 
tors of  Fichte  passed  for  sturdily  upright 
men,  of  strong  will,  whose  word  was  always 
to  be  relied  on,  and  theiir  descendant  main- 
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taiDed  in  a  higher  sphere  the  honourable 
characieristits  of  his  race. 

A  Swedish  soldier  belonging  to  the  army 
of  Gustavos  Adolphus,  being  wounded  in  a 
sidnnish  that  took  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  kindly  received  in  the  family  of 
one  of  these  country  people,  a  zealous  Lu- 
theran, who  sheltered  his  fellow-believer 
through  many  vicissitudes  of  the  ever-chan- 
ging fortune  of  war.  The  sons  of  this  honest 
reformer  perished  one  after  another,  in  this 
miserable  contest,  and  the  stranger  whom  he 
had  taken  in,  remained  to  become  his  son- 
in-law,  and  the  heir  of  his  little  &rm. 

In    these    striving,  unquiet  days    it    is 
pleasant  to  linger  on  these  simple  annab. 
The  grandfather  of  Fichte,  besides  his  por- 
tion of  the  garden  and  field,  inherited  a  loom 
for  the  weaving  of  tape,  with  which  he 
carried  on  a  little  trade  in  the  village  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  he  was .  ambitious 
enough  to  send  his  son  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pulsnitz,  to  obtain  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  manufacture,  and  a  more  ex- 
tended sphere  for  his  exertions.    Like  the 
Industrious     Apprentice,     this     Christian 
Fichte,  the  son,  obtained  the  reward  of  his 
skill  and  fidelity  in  the  hand  of  his  master's 
daughter ;  but  his  prosperity  was  not,  in  all 
respects,  equal  to  that  of  the  celebrated  ex- 
ample of  ^  virtue  rewarded,'  for  the  burgher 
of  rulsnitz>Tegarded  this  marriage  as  a  m^9- 
alliancey  and  though  he  yielded,  at  last,  to 
the  constancy  of  the  lovers,  whose  attach- 
ment  continued    through   many  years    of 
patient  waiting,  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
settlement  of  uie  humble  pair  too  near  to  his 
civic  dignity ;  and  Christian  accordingly  re- 
turned to  his  native  village,  bringing  with 
him  his  youthful  bride,  built  with  her  mar- 
riage portion  a  ^ouse,  still  inhabited  by  his 
posterity,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  peace- 
ful life,  plied  the  shuttle,  the  sound  of  which 
is  probably  still  heard  under  the  same  roof. 
There,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1762,  was 
bom  their  first  son,  Johann  Gottlieb,  and 
thither  at   the  christening  came  an  aged 
grand-uncle,  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and 
piety,  who  knelt  in  prayer  beside  the  cradle, 
blessed  the  infont,  and  foretold  that  when  it 
became  a  man  it  should  make  the  especial 


ployments  of  Fichte,  which  he  soon  per* 
ceived  to  difierfrom  those  of  other  children. 
The  prophecy,  therefore,  exactly  by  the 
&ith  with  which  it  was  received,  had  un- 
doubtedly great  influence  on  Fichte's  subse- 
quent development.  The  boy  is  described 
as  quick  of  comprehension,  and  ready  in  re- 
ply; but  fonder  of  lonely  wandering  and 
reverie,  than  of  the  boisterous  plays  of  his 
companions.  The  shepherds  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood took  notice  of  his  remaining  for 
hours  in  the  fields,  lost  in  day-dreams,  with 
his  eyes  riveted  on  the  distant  landscape,  or 
the  setting  sun.  Fichte's  first  teacher  was 
his  father ;  for  Gottlieb's  intellectual  growth 
outstripped  that  of  his  bodily  frame,  and  he 
was  found  capable  of  receiving  instruction, 
while  he  was  still  considered  too  young  and 
tender  to  be  sent  to  school. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  daily  toil  was 
over,  and  the  work  in  the  garden  was  also 
finished,  the  fiither  heard  his  little  son  read, 
and  taught  him  the  pious  sones  and  proverbs 
which  formed  his  own  simple  stock  of  eru- 
dition, varying  these  serious  studies  with 
stories  of   his  own    early  wanderings  in 
Saxony  and  Franconia,  and  on  the  beautiful 
shores  of  the  Saale.    The  boy  advanced 
rapidly,  for  no  associations  of  constraint  or 
disgust  mingled  with  his  lessons,  and  he  was 
soon  intrusted  with  the  important  office  of 
reading  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  to 
the  ^mily;   whilst  his  father,  to  whose 
rustic  apprehension  the  office  of  the  pastor 
of  the  village  appeared  as  the  highest  and 
holiest  dignity,  began  in  secret  to  nourish 
ambitious  hopes  that  his  gifted  son  might 
one  day  pronounce  a  blessing  on  the  congre- 
gation from  the  pulpit  of  his  native  village. 
But  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
which  ^  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all 
our  woe,'  were  not  invariably  sweet  to 
Fichte. 

The  first  book  which  fell  into  his  hands, 
after  the  ^  Bible'  and  '  Catechism'  was  the 
renowned  history  of  *  Siegfried  the  Homfed,' 
and  it  seized  so  powerfully  on  his  imagina- 
tion, that  he  lost  all  pleasure  in  any  other 
employment,  became  careless  and  neglectful, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  was  punished. 
Then,  in  the  spirit  of  the  injunction,  which 


consolation  and  jov  of  its  parents.  Exhausted  tells  us  to  cut  off  our  right  hand  if  it  cause 


by  his  emotion,  the  patriarch  had  scarcely 
strength  left  to  rise  and  return  to  his  own 
dwelling  which  he  never  left  again.  His 
death  following  immediately  after,  confirmed 
the  faith  generally  entertained  in  the  pro- 
phetic truth  of  words  thus  spoken  on  the 
brink  of  eternity. 

The  father  especially  laid  them  to  heart, 
and  refirained  in  consequence  from  putting 


us  to  ofiend,  Fichte  resolved  to  sacrifice  the 
beloved  book,  and  taking  it  in  his  hand, 
walked  slowly  to  a  stream  flowing  past  the 
house,  with  the  intention  of  throwing  it  in. 
Long  he  lingered  on  the  bank,  ere  he  could 
muster  courage  for  this  first  self-conquest  of 
his  life ;  but  at  length,  summoning  all  his 
resolution,  he  flung  it  into  the  water.  His 
fortitude  gave  way  as  he  saw  the  treasure, 


any  constraint  on  the  inclmations  and  em- 1  too  dearly  loved,  floating  away  for  ever,  and 
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he  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  father  arrived  on  the 
spot)  and  the  weepine  child  told  what  he 
had  done  ;  but  either  from  timidity  or  inca- 
pacity to  explain  his  feelings,  was  silent  as 
to  its  true  motive.  Irritated  at  this  treat- 
ment of  his  present,  Fichte's  father  inflicted 
upon  him  an  unusually  severe  punishment, 
and  this  occurrence  formed  a  fitting  prelude 
to  his  after  life,  in  which  he  was  so  often 
misunderstood,  and  the  actions  springing 
from  the  purest  convictions  of  duty,  were 
exactly  those  for  which  he  had  most  to  suf- 
fer. When  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for 
the  oflence  to  be  in  some  measure  foi^otten, 
the  father  brought  home  another  of  these 
seducing  books ;  but  Fichte  dreaded  being 
a^in  exposed  to  the  tempation,  and  begged 
that  it  might  rather  be  given  to  some  oi  the 
other  children. 

It  was  about  this  time,  when  the  boy  was 
eight  years  old,  that  an  apparently  trivial 
occurrence  exercised  the  most  important 
influence  on  his  subsequent  life.   The  clet^- 
man  of  the  village,  who  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  Gottlieb,  and  often  assisted  in  his  instruc- 
tion, happened  one  day  to  ask  him  how 
much  he  thought  he  could  remember  of  the 
sermon  of  the  preceding  day.     Fichte  made 
the  attempt,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
pastor,  succeeded  in  giving  a  very  tolerable 
account  of  the  course  of  argument,  as  well 
as  of  the  texts  quoted  in  its  illustration. 
The  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  the 
Count  von  Hoflmansegg,  the  lord  of  the 
village,  and  when  one  day  another  noble- 
man, the  Baron  von  Mittiz,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  castle,  happened  to  express  his 
regret  at  having  been  too  late  for  the  sermon 
on  the  Sunday  morning,  he  was  told,  half  in 
jest,  that  it  was  of  little  consequence,  for 
that  there  was  a  boy  in  the  village  who 
could  repeat  it  all  from  memory.     Little 
Gottlieb  was  sent  for,  and  soon  arrived  in  a 
clean  smock  frock  and  bearing  a  large  nose- 
gay, such  as  his  mother  was  accustomed  to 
send  to  the  castle  occasionally  as  a  token  of 
respect.    He  answered  the  first  questions 
put    to    him  with    his   accustomed   quiet 
simplicity;  but  when  asked  to  repeat  as 
much  as  he  could  recollect  of  the  morning's 
sermon,  his  voice  and  manner  became  more 
animated,  and,  as  he  proceeded,  entirely 
forgetting  the  presence  of  the  formidable 
company,  he  became  so  fervid  and  abun- 
dant in  his  eloquence,  that  the  count  thought 
it  necessary  to  interrupt  him,  lest  the  play* 
ful  tone  of  the  circle  should  be  destroyed  by 
the  serious  subjects  of  the  sermon.    The 
j^oung  preacher  had,  however,  made  some 
impression  on  his  auditory  ;  the  baron  made 
inquiries  concermng  him,  and  the  clergyman, 


wishing  for  nothing  more  than  an  opportunity 
to  serve  his  favourite,  gave  such  an  account 
that  the  baron  determined  to  undertiake  the 
charge  of  his  education,  in  case  he  could 
obtain  the  consent  of  his  parents.  A  countir- 
man  with  a  numerous  family,  it  might  be 
thoi^ht,  would  not  hesitate  much  to  accept 
an  ofler  of  this  kind;  but  the  mother  of 
Fichte  was  by  no  means  so  much  dazzled 
by  the  proposal,  as  to  overlook  the  possible 
eflect  of  such  a  change  on  the  character  of 
her  hitherto  pious  and  innocent  child. 

In  the  luxurious  household  of  the  baroQ 
he  would  breathe  a  very  diflerent  atmo- 
sphere from  that  of  his  simple  and  secluded 
home ;    and  he  had  better  remain  uniii" 
structed,  than  purchase  intellectual  improve- 
ment by  the  loss  of  moral  purity.     The 
conscientious  scruples  of  this  virtuous  and 
single-minded  woman,  were  at  length  over* 
come  by  the  joint  persuasions  of  the  clergy* 
man,  and  the  baron,  who  had  also  tne 
reputation  of  being  a  pious  and  honourable 
man.     He  departed,  carrying  his  protegi 
with  him,  to  his  castle  of  Siebeneichen,  in 
Saxony,  near  Meissen  on  the  Elbe  ;  and  the 
heart  of  the  poor  village  boy  sanJc,  as  he 
beheld  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  baronial 
hall,  and  the  mountains  and  dark  oak  forests 
by  which  it  was  surrounded.     His  first  sor- 
row, his  severest  trial,  had  come  in  the  shape 
of  what  a  misjudging  world  might  regard  as 
a  singular  piece  of  sood  fortune,  and  so  deep 
a  dejection  fell  on  nim,  as  seriously  to  en» 
danger  his  health.    His  patron  here  mani- 
fested the  really  kindly  spirit  by  which  he 
had  been  actuated  ;  he  entered  into  the  feel* 
ings  of  the  child,  and  removed  him  from  the 
lordly  mansion  to  the  abode  of  a  country 
cler^man  in  the  neiehbourhood,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  children,  and  had  none 
of  his  own.     Under  the  truly  paternal  care 
of  this  excellent  man,  Fichte  passed  some 
of  the  happiest  years  of  his  lite,  and  to  its 
latest  day  looked  back  to  them  with  tender- 
iiess  and  gratitude.    The  a&ctionate  caie ' 
of  this  amiable  couple,  their  sharing  with 
him  every  little  domestic  pleasure,  ana  treat- 
ing him  m  every  respect  as  if  he  had  been* 
indeed,  their  son,  was  always  remembered 
by  him  with  the  liveliest  sensibility,  luid 
certainly  exercised  a  most  fitvourable  in- 
fluence on  his  character. 

In  this  &mily,  Fichte  received  his  fizit 
instruction  in  the  languages  of  antiquity,  in 
which,  however,  he  was  left  much  to  his 
own  efforts,  seldom  receiving  what  might  be 
called  ft  regular  lesson.  Tois  plan,  though 
it  undoubtedly  invigorated  and  sharpenecl 
his  faculties,  left  him  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  grammar,  and  retarded,  in  some  mea- 
sure, his  subsequent  progress  at  Schulpforte. 
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His  kind  preceptor  soon  perceived  the  m- 
8u£ScieDcy  of  his  own  attainments  for  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  so  promising  a 
pupil,  and  urged  his  patron  to  obtain  for 
Fichte,  what  appeared  to  him  the  advan- 
tages of  a  high  school.  He  was  accordingly 
sent,  first  to  Meissen,  and  afterwards  to  the 
seminary  at  Schulpforte. 

This  establishment  was  the  most  celebra- 
ted of  what  were  called  the  *  Prince's 
Schools,'  founded  in  1543,  by  the  Elector 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  the  buiidjngs  former- 
ly belonging  to  the  monasteries,  with  whose 
lands  they  were  richly  endowed. 

In  their  internal  arrangements,  these 
schools  retained  also  much  of  the  conven- 
tual character,  and  the  scholar  was  sur- 
rounded at  all  times  by  a  system  of  the 
most  rigid  and  unvarying  discipline,  admit- 
ting neither  of  change  nor  relaxation.  Teach- 
ers and  pupils  lived  together  in  cells,  and  the 
latter  were  only  allowed  to  quit  the  walls 
once  a  week,  in  order  to  visit  the  appointed 
playgrounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
system  of  ftigging  existed  in  foil  force,  and 
with  its  usual  consequences,  tyranny  on  the 
one  side,  dissimulation  and  cunning  on  the 
other.  Even  Fichte,  whose  native  strength 
of  character,  in  some  measure,  guarded  him 
from  evil  influences  that  might  have  been 
fatal  to  a  mind  of  a  feebler  order,  confesses 
that  his  life  at  Schulpforte  was  anything  but 
&vourable  to  his  integrity.  He  found  him- 
self gradually  reconciled  to  the  necessity  of 
ruling  his  conduct  by  the  opinion  of  the  little 
community  around  him,  and  compelled  to 
practise  occasionally  the  same  artifices  as 
others,  if  he  would  not  with  all  his  talents 
and  industry  be  always  lefl  behind. 

Into  this  microcosm  of  contending  forces, 
the  boy  of  thirteen,  nurtured  amidst  lonely 
mountains  and  silent  forests,  now  found  him- 
self thrown.  The  monastic  gloom  of  the 
buildingss  contrasted  at  first  most  painfully 
with  the  joyous  freedom  of  fields  and  woods, 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  wander 
at  will ;  but  still  more  painfully  the  soli- 
tude of  the  moral  desert.  Shy  and  shrinking 
within  himself  he  stood,  and  the  tears  which 
furnished  only  subjects  of  mockery  to  his 
companions  were  forced  back,  or  taught  to 
flow  only  in  secret.  Here,  however,  he 
learned  the  usefiil  lesson  of  self-reliance,  so 
well,  though  so  bitterly  taught,  by  want  of 
i^mpathy  m  those  around  us,  and  from  this 
tune  to  the  dose  of  his  life  it  was  never  for- 
gotten. It  was  natural  that  the  idea  of 
escape  should  occur  to  a  boy  thus  circum- 
stanced, but  the  dread  of  being  retaken  and 
brought  back  in  disgrace  to  Schulpforte  oc- 
casioned hesitation.  Whilst  brooding  over 
tfos  project,  it  happened  that  he  met  with  a 


copy  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe,' *and  his  enthu- 
siasm— the  enthusiasm  of  thirteen,  was-  kin- 
dled into  a  blaze.     The  desert  should  be  his 
dwelling-place  !     On  some  far-ofi*  island  of 
the  ocean,  beyond   the   reach  of  mankind, 
and    of  the    students   of   Schulpforte,  he 
would  pass  golden  days  of  freedom  and  hap- 
piness.    It  was  a  common   boyish   notion, 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  into 
execution,  shows  traces  of  the  character  of 
the  individual.     Nothing  could  have   been 
easier  than  for  him  to  have  taken  his  depart- 
ure unperceived,  on  one  of  the  days  when 
the  scholars  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  play- 
ground ;  bui  he  scorned  to  steal  away  in 
secret ;  he  would  have  this  step  appear  as 
the  result  of  necessity  and  deliberate  deter- 
mination.    He,  therefore,  made  a  formal 
declaration  to  his  superior,  a  lad  who  had 
made  a  cruel  and  oppressive  use  of  the  brief 
authority  intrusted  him,  that  he  would  no 
longer  endure  the  treatment  he  received, 
but  would  leave  the  place  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.    As  may  be  supposed,  the  announce- 
ment was  received  with  sneers  and  laughter, 
and  Fichte  now  considered  himself  m  a^ 
honour  free  to  fulfil  his  resolution.     It  was 
easy  to  find  an  opportunity,  and  accordingly 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  study  his 
proposed  route  on  the  map,  he  set  off,  and 
trudged  on  stoutly  on  the  road  to  Naum- 
burg.     As    he    walked,  however,  he    be- 
thought himself  of  a  saying  of  his  beloved 
old  pastor,  that  one  should  never  begin  an 
important  undertaking  without  a  prayer  for 
divine  assistance  ;  he  turned,  therefore,  and 
kneeling  down  on  a  green  hillock  by  the 
road-side,  implored,  in  the  innocent  sinceri^ 
of  his  heart,  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  his 
wandering.     As  he  prayed  it  occurred  to 
the  new  Robinson  that  his  disappearance 
must  occasion  grief  to  his  parents,  and  his 
joy  in  his  wild  scheme  was    gone  in   a 
moment.      ^  Never,  perhaps,    to    see    his 

Sarents  again  !'  This  terrible  thought  sud- 
enly  presented  itself  with  such  force  that 
he  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  meet 
all  the  punishments  that  might  be  in  store 
for  him, '  that  he  might  look  once  more  on 
the  &ce  of  his  mother.' 

On  his  return,  he  met  those  who  had 
been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him ;  for  as  soon  as 
he  had  been  missed,  the  '  Ober^esell'  had 
given  information  of  what  had  passed 
between  them.  When  carried  before  the 
rector,  Fichte  immediately  confessed  that  he 
had  intended  to  escape,  and  at  the  same 
time  related  the  whole  stoiy  with  such 
straightforwad  simplicity  and  openness,  that 
the  rector  became  interested  for  him,  and 
not  only  remitted  his  punbhment,  but  chose 
for  him,  among   the  elder  lads,  another 
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masteri  who  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  to  whom  he  became  warmly 
attached. 

From  this  time  his  residence  at  Schulp- 
forte  was  not  only  supportable,  but  as  his 
active  mind  became  more  and  more  engross* 
ed  in  intellectual  pursuits,  even  happy. 
The  irregular  manner  in  which  he'had  ac- 
quired much  of  his  knowledge,  had  lefl  him 
many  deficiencies  to  supply,  many  a  gap  to 
611  ap ;  and  when  he  rose  into  the  upper 
classes,  where  a  lively  spirit  of  emulation 
prevailed,  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  was 
often  devoted  to  labour. 

The  great  moral  earthquake  which,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century,  shook  Euro- 
pean society  to  its  foundations,  made  itself 
felt  even  in  the  remote  seclusion  of  Schulp- 
forte  ;  and  the  contest  between  the  old  and 
new  generation,  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  was  fought  out  even  on  that 
confined  theatre.  The  teachers  attempted 
to  establish  a  cordon  satdtaire  against  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  by  rigidly  prohibiting  all 
writers  of  the  new  school,  Wieland,  Lessing, 
Goethe,  and  all  whom  they  regarded  as 
lUnminaii,  Of  course  the  effect  of  this  ]^o- 
hibition  was  that  of  bestowing  an  additional 
charm  on  books  £au5cinating  enough  without 
it,  to  youths  hitherto  fed  on  the  hard  and 
meagre  diet  of  school  classics ;  with  the 
windows  of  his  little  cell  carefully  veiled, 
to  hide  the  dimmer  of  the  lamp,  Fichte 
passed  many  hours,  either  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany with  other  students,  in  eagerly  devour- 
ing their  contents. 

As  Fichte  advanced  to  the  years  of  man- 
hood, his  external  situation  began  to  wear  a 
less  &vourable  aspect  than  it  had  hitherto 
done.  The  death  of  his  kind  patron,  and 
the  inability  of  his  parents  to  furnish  even 
the  humble  pittance  required  to  enable  him 
to  continue  his  studies,  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  look  about  him  for  some  means 
of  suppoirt,  and  though  he  had  attained  the 
rank  of  Candidatua  Theologies,  there  was 
now  little  prospect  of  his  ever  obtaining  the 
modest  dignity  of  a  country  cler^man  to 
which  he  mid  looked  forward.  liule  record 
has  been  left  of  the  hardship  and  vicissitude 
of  this  p^iod.  Such  occurrences  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  lives  of  German  students ; 
but  he  seems  to  hare  brought  what  Jean 
Paul  calls  the  '  art^  of  hungering'  to  a  vei^ 
respectable  proficiency.  He  never  partici- 
pated, in  the  smallest  degree,  in  any  of  the 
foundations  for  the  benefit  of  poor  scholars, 
and  in  the  year  1788,  the  continually  dark- 
ening horizon  of  his  fortunes  seemed  to  have 
lowered  into  their  deepest  gloom.  Every 
attempt  had  failed  ^  no  prospect  of  any  hon> 
ourable  xneans  of  eaJstejuco  appeared  open 


to  him,  and  with  his  high,  perhaps  over* 
strained  notions  of  independence,  he  had 
firmly  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  appl^ 
for  any  other  assistance  than  such  as  he 
deemed  compatible  with  it.  On  the  even- 
ing before  hi^  birth-day,  he  returned  to  his 
sad  and  desolate  abode,  believing  that  it 
would  be  his  last,  and  that  the  world  was 
leagued  against  him.  In  this  hour  of  utmost 
need  unexpected  help  arrived.  He  received 
a  message  from  an  old  acquaintance,  desir- 
ing to  see  him  immediately,  and  when, 
scarcely  daring  to  hope  for  any  good  news, 
Fichte  hastened  to  obey  the  summons,  the 
■unexpected  ofiler  of  the  situation  of  private 
tutor  in  a  family  in  Switzerland,  came  to 
him  as  '  good  tidings  of  sreat  joy,'for  which 
be  could  not  be  sumciently  thanLfnl.  In  his 
emotion  he  confessed  to  his  friend  the  state 
of  despair  from  which  he  had  just  been 
rescued,  and  agr^gd  to  accept  the  help  kind- 
ly offered  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  three 
months  that  must  elapse  before  he  could 
enter  on  his  appointment.  At  length  the 
wished-for  time  arrived,  and  poor  as  ever  in 
this  world's  goods,  but  rich  in  health,  and 
youth,  and  hope,  he  joyfully  set  out  to  travel 
on  foot  on  his  pilgrimage  of  more  than  300 
miles.  He  went  by  the  way  of  Nuremberg, 
Ulm,  and  Lindau,then  crossing  the  magnifi- 
cent Lake  of  Constance,  he  arrived  at  Zurich, 
where  he  was  to  enter  on  his  new  office,  in 
the  house  of  an  opulent  and  distinguished 
citizen.  A  curious  relation,  perhaps  unheard- 
of  under  the  circumstances,  was  soon  estal>- 
lisbed  between  the  parents  of  the  pupils  and 
the  new  tutor.  Aluxough  neither  perfectly 
comprehending,  nor,  as  fieur  as  they  compre- 
hended, approving  his  plans,  they  were 
unable  to  resist  uie  influence  of  Fichte's 
character,  and  were  induced  to  submit  their 
own  conduct  with  respect  to  their  children 
to  his  direction.  He  kept  a  journal  which 
he  laid  before  them  every  week,  pointing 
out  the  faults  they  had  been  guilty  of  during 
that  period  ;  and  it  affords  strong  evidence 
of  the  respect  he  must  have  inspired  that  he 
was  allowed  to  continue  this  preposterous 
censorship  two  years.  During  these  two 
years,  he  was  occupied,  in  addition  to  his 
educational  labours,  with  various  literary 
undertakings,  among  which  was  a  treatise  on 
epic  poetiy,  with  especial  reference  to  Klop- 
stock's  ^  Messiah,'  then  hieh  in  6me  and 
fashion,  but  which  he  attacked  on  aesthetic 
grounds.  He  also  formed  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  an  oratorical  school,  in 
which  the  art  should  be  regularly  taught ; 
firom  the  simplest  eacercises  in  composition 
and  delirety  to  tfie  highest  and  grandest 
effi>rts  of  the  art,  and  he  preached  several 
times^with  very  decided  approbation,  in 
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Ztirich  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  there 
were  many  very  distinguished  pulpit  orators. 
Among  these  were  Lavater,  Pfenninger,  and 
other  well-known  literary  persons,  with 
whom  he  formed  acquaintanceships  of 
greater  or  less  intimacy,  and  here  he  also  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  lady,  a  niece  of 
KlopstocK,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  warmly  and  devotedly  attached,  and 
who  afterwards  became  his  wife.  With 
neither  party  does  it  appear  to  have  been 
what  is  called  a  first  love  ;  but  a  high  au- 
thority in  such  matters,  Thomas  Moore,  has, 
we  believe,  long  ago  decided,  that  the  com- 
mon notion  of  these  being  usually  the  deep- 
est and  the  most  lasting,  must  be  reckoned 
among  popular  fallacies.  So  much  has  been 
jsiid  of  the  sternness  and  harshness  of  Fichte's 
character,  that  had  we  nK>re  space  we  mieht 
feel  tempted  to  give  a  glance  at  its  softer 
side  as  exhibited  in  his  Tetfto  to  this  lady, 
especially  as  they  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  tone  of  devout  and  manly  trust  in  Provi- 
dence, manifested  at  a  time  when  Europe 
was  almost  divided  with  respect  to  religion 
into  two  parties  of  presumptuous  scoffers,  or 
narrow-minded  bigots»  In  these  letters,  also, 
we  first  find  him  struggling  in  that  maze  of 
difficulties,  that  *  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,'  through  which  all  thinkers  of  his, 
and  many  of  our  own  time,  seem  to  have 
been  destined  to  pass,  and  from  which  to  him, 
as  to  many  other  of  his  countryman,  the 
Kantian  philosophy  gave  the  first  signd  of 
deliverance. 

The  tutorship  or  censorship  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  having  terminated  in  mutual 
dissatisfaction,  it  became  necessary  for  Fichte 
to  seek  for  some  more  social  position,  prepar- 
atory to  his  marriage.  With  this  view,  he  was 
now  about  to  leave  Switzerland,  almost  as 
poor  as  he  had  entered  it ;  and  the  lady  who 
still  possessed  firom  the  remainder  of  her  fa- 
ther's fortune  something  like  a  modedate 
competency,  ventured  on  the  daring  experi- 
ment of  hinting  an  offer  of  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, to  which  he  thus  replies : 

''Your  proposal  affected  me  much — ^not  because 
ytm  wished  to  rob  yourself  for  my  sake,  of  what 
perhaps  maybe  lo  you,  as  yon  say,  a  trifle ;  nany 
odteia  might  have  dontf  that,  bat  that  knowing  aa 
jpou  do  sonethinff  of  my  pride,  the  world  would 
aall  it«  yon  should  yset  make  this  propoaal  with  so 
muck  Bunplicit^  axid  openness,  as  if  your  whole 
heart  told  yon  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  mistake 
you  ;  that  if  I  would  accept  such  an  obligation 
from  no  one  else  on  earth,  I  might  yet  accept  it 
liomyou.  ♦  •  • 

<*  Aeoent  this  «ftr,  however,  I  onmot ;  not  tiiat 
I  ahoohi  be  &fgnM  by  any  gift  iron  vou.  A 
mit  of  compasskm  to  my  necessities  I  should 
despise  nay,  I  kar,  ahnost  abhor  the  giver— for 
this  is  my  weak  side— but  the  gifts  of  nisndship; 


of  true  esteem,  do  honour  to  the  receiver— but 
indeed  1  have  no  need  of  this.  I  am  without 
money — that  is  to  say,  I  must  not  incur  any  extm 
expenses — ^for  the  very  trifling  regular  outlay 
which  cannot  be  avoided  I  have  enou^.  I  seldom 
get  into  any  real  difficulty,  even  when  I  am  quite 
without  money.  Providence  watches  over  roe,  I 
believe.  I  could  name  some  instances  of  this 
which  I  might  be  tempted  to  call  droll,  but  that  I 
cannot  avoid  seeing^  in  them  the  hand  of  the  Great 
Being  who  does  not  disdain  to  provide  for  our  small- 
est wanta.  Money,  on  the  whole,  is  but  a  uselen 
kind  of  lumber.  With  any  kind  of  head  one  can 
always  provide  for  one's  real  wants,  and  beyond 
this  money  can  really  do  liule  or  nothing  for  ua. 
1  have  always  despised  it ;  but,  unfortunately,  in 
this  country,  a  part  of  the  esteem  of  our  feUow-men 
is  bound  up  with  it,  and  to  this  I  cannot  be  indiffer- 
ent.  Perhaps,  by  degrees,  1  may  be  able  to  free 
myself  from  this  weuness;  it  is  one  which  does 
not  contribute  much  to  one's  tranquillity.  •  '•  •  • 
**  1  come  now  to  the  answer  to  your  letter,  and 
especially  to  the  proj[)osal  of  my  going  to  Bern. 
In  this  again  1  recognize  your  gocMness  towards 
me,  and  see  how  much  oijova  dear  thoughts  are 
devoted  to  my  concerns.  How  can  I  thank  you 
enough  ?  Bern  or  Copenhagen,  Lisbon,  Mamrii, 
or  St.  Petersbngh,  all  are  alike  to  me :  I  believe 
that  my  constitution  will  stand  any  climate.  But 
you,  dearest,  would '  nther  have  me  near.'  I  am 
sensible  of  your  kindness.  I  acknowledge  it  with 
the  warmest  gratitude.  But  in  this  matter,  though 
I  feel  I  cannot  think  with  you.  Letters  come 
from  Copenhagen,  for  instance,  just  as  safely,  and 
give  just  as  much  pleasure  as  from  Bern ;  and 
sepamtion  is  stUl  separation,  by  whatever  dis- 
tance." 

'  We  cannot  follow  minutely  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  period  which  still  intervened 
before  Fichte  was  destined  to  attain  the 
state  of  social  and  domestic  tranquilll^  to 
which  he  was  at  this  time  looking  forward, 
The  spring  of  1791  had  been  fixed  on  as  the 
period  of  his  union,  but  a  sadden  stroke  of 
fortune  destroyed  for  a  time  all  these  hopes^ 
and  threw  him  hack  to  struggle  aeain  with 
waves,  just  as'[he  thought  he  had  reached 
the  shore.  The  bankruptcy  of  a  house  to 
which  the  father  of  his  bride  had  entrusted 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  threatened 
his  old  age  almost  with  destitution.  A 
small  part  of  his  property  was  ultimately 
saved,  but  for  the  moment  it  was  necessary 
to  renounce  the  hopes,  which  had  been 
partly  founded  on  the  moderate  possessions 
of  the  lady.  For  himself  Fichte  would 
probably  soon  have  recovered  his  courage, 
or  he  often  seems  to  have  esqieriencea 
something  of  the  '  stem  Joy  which  warriors 
feeP  in  this  battle  with  adversity ;  but  it  was 
a  bitter  affliction  to  him  to  he  unable  to 
ofihr  any  assistance  to  his  affianced  w^. 
On  first  leaving  Switserland  he  went  to 
Le]psig,,and  was  there  accidentally  led  to 
the  acquaintance  with  the  philosophical 
system  of  Kant,  "which  Ibnnea  so  impor- 
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aDt  an  epoch  id  his  mental  culture.  In 
letters  to  a  friend  he  thus  alludes  to  it : 

"  I  have  been  living,  for  the  ladt  four  or  tye 
months  in  Leipsig,  the  happiest  life  I  can  remem- 
ber, i  came  here  with  my  head  full  of  grand 
projects,  which  all  burst  one  after  another,  like  so 
many  soap  bubbles,  without  leaving  me  so  mucli 
as  the  froth.  At  first  this  troubled  me  a  little,  and 
half  in  despair,  i  took  a  step  which  1  ought  to 
have  taken  long  before.  Since  I  could  not  alter 
what  was  without  me,  I  resolved  to  try  to  alter 
what  was  within.  I  threw  myself  into  philoso- 
phy— ^the  Kantian  videlicet — ^and  here  I  found  the 
true  antidote  for  all  my  evils,  and  jojr  enough 
into  the  bargain.  The  influence  which  this  philoso- 
phy, particularly  the  ethical  part  of  It  (which, 
however,  is  unintelligible  without  a  previous  study 
of  the  *  Kritik  der  Iteinen  Vemunft*),  has  had 
upon  my  whole  system  of  thought ;  the  revolu- 
tion which  it  has  e&cted  in  my  mind  is  not  to  be 
described.  To  you  especially  [  owe  the  declara- 
tion that  I  now  believe,  with  my  whole  heart,  in 
free  will,  and  that  I  see  under  this  supposition 
alone  can  duty,  virtue,  and  morality  have  any  ex- 
istence. From  the  opposite  proposition  of  the 
oeoesaty  of  all  human  actions,  must  flow  the 
most  injurious  consequences  to  society;  and  14 
may,  in  fact,  be  in  part  the  source  of  the  corrupt 
moials  of  the  higher  classes  which  we  hear  so 
much  of.  Should  any  one  adopting  it  remain 
virtuous,  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  his  purity 
elsewheve  than  in  the  innocnonsness  of  the  doc- 
trine. With  many  it  is  their  want  of  logical  con- 
sequence in  their  actions. 

H  « I  am  furthennore  well  convinced,  that  this  life, 
is  not  the  land  of  enjoyment  but  of  labour  and  toil, 
and  that  eveiy  joy  is  granted  to  us  but  to  strengthen 
us  for  further  exertion ;  that  the  management  of  our 
own  fate  is  by  no  means  required  of  us,  but  only 
irif-cuitare.  I  trouble  myself  therefore  not  at  all 
concerning  the  things  that  are  without,  I  endeavour 
not  to  appear  buttons.  And  to  this  perhaps  I  owe 
the  deep  tranquillity  I  enjoy ;  my  external  position, 
however,  is  well  enough  suited  to  such  a  frame  of 
mind.  I  am  no  man's  master,  and  no  man's  slave. 
As  to  prospects  I  have  none  at  all,  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church  here  does  not  suit  me,  nor, 
to  say  the  truthl  that  of  the  people  either.  As 
long  as  I  can  maintain  my  present  independence  I 
shfSi  oeitunly  do  so.  I  have  been  for  some  time 
working  at  an  expiaantory  abiidgment  of  Kant's 
•  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft*  (Critical  Inquiry  into  the 
Faculty  of  Judgement),  but  I  am  afiuid  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  come  before  the  public  in  a  very  im- 
mature state,  to  prevent  being  forestalled  by  a  bun- 
dled vamped  up  publications.  Should  the  child 
ever  maike  its  appearance  I  will  send  it  to  you. 
To  exhibit  the  moial  principles  of  Kaat  in  popu- 
lar lectures  with  fervour  and  povrer  ao  as  to  reach 
the  eeneral  heart,  would  be  perhaps  to  confer  a 
benent  on  the  whole  world.  I  should  Hke  much 
to  have  the  merit  of  such  an  undertaking,  espe- 
cially as  I  owe  the  world  some  compensation  for 
having  contributed  my  quota  to  the  dissemination 
of  false  principles.    ^    •    •      ' 

**  I  hare  been  liring  in  a  new  world  since  I 
have  laid  the  <  Criticarinquiry  f  principles  which 
I  beliered  to  be  inefra^dde  aie  oyerthrown; 
thinga  which  I  imagined  incapable  ol  proof*  the 
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ideas  of  absolute  freedom,  of  duty,  and  so  forth, 
have  been  proved  to  me,  and  I  rejoice  inexpressibly 
at  it.  It  is  incredible  what  esteem  for  humanity, 
what  power  is  communicated  by  this  system.  But 
why  do  I  say  all  this  to  you,  who  have  so  long 
felt  it  ?  What  a  blessing  for  an  age  in  which  the 
very  foundations  of  morals  have  been  swept  away, 
and  the  word  dvXy  scratched  out  Of  every  diction* 
ary.  Forgive  rae  if  I  can  scarcely  persuade  my- 
self that  any  one  who  exercises  his  understanding 
in  an  independent  manner  on  this  system  can 
think  diflerently.  1  never  met  with  any  one  who 
could,  advance  anything  like  a  solid  objection  to  it 
One  great  cause  of  what  is  called  its  unintelligio 
bility  apnears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  continual  difies- 
sions  and  repetitions,  which  interrupt  the  chain  of 
reasoning.  It  would  be  easier  if  the  volume  were 
but  half  as  tliick." 

Of  his  way  of  life  at  this  period,  Fichte 
gives  the  following  account. 

<*  In  order  to  put  you  quite  at  ease  with  respect 
to  my  health,  I  will  describe  to  you  how  I  have  been 
living  for  the  last  five  weeks.  I^et  up  at  five  o'clock, 
whicti  at  first  I  found  rather  difficult,  for  1  have 
always  been  in  the  habit  hitherto  of  getting  up  late. 
For  inia  very  reason,  however,  I  determined  to  do  it. 
From  then  till  eleven,  with  the  exception  of  haU 
an  hcur  for  dressing,  I  study.  From  eleven  till 
twelre,  I  give  a  lad  a  lesson  in  Greek — an  occu- 
pation I  sought  out  iu  order  to  keep  up  the  habit 
of  communicating  to  others,  as  I  spend  much  time 
in  solitary  thought,  and  to  give  the  lungs  ^eir 
share  of  work  as  well  as  the  head.  I  then  spend 
two  hours  in  walking  in  a  garden  near  the  town, 
and  in  dining  in  rather  agreeable  ^mpany.  From 
two  till  three  I  read  something  dKaiher  a  light 
character,  or  vrrite  letters;  then  give  a  lesson  on 
the  Kantian  philosophy  to  a  student ;  and  then  go 
out,  not  to  walk,  but  to  run,  through  fields  and 
woods,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may.  Indeed  I 
like  it  all  the  better  if  it  rains  hard,  or  blows  a 
storm.  At  six  o'clock  I  return,  and  except  for  ^e 
brief  half  hour  of  twilight  (and  how  that  is  em* 
ployed  I  need  not  tell  you),  continue  to  study  till 
ten.  Judge  yourself  if  such  a  mode  of  life  is  reiy 
likely  to  adect  my  health.  On  the  contrary,  1 
was  never  so  weU»  and  I  attribute  the  fiavoumble 
change  partly  to  the  early  rising,  and  partly  to  the 
amount  of  intellectual  exertion.  I  have  not  a  mo- 
menfs  ennui  or  irritability  the  whole  day.  I 
could  often  fairly  shout  in  the  exuberance  of  my 
animal  spirits." 

In  contemplating  this  picture  of  the  lonely 
student's  life,  it  is  amusins  to  recollect  the 
complaints  often  heard  in  London  from  the 
lips  of  people  whose  whole  occupationa 
might  be  compressed  by  moderate  industry 
within  less  than  a  couple  of  hours  daily,  yet 
to  whose  health  not  only  the  constant  ex* 
citement  of  what  is  called  society,  but  at 
least  one  annual  excursion  to  Switzerland 
or  Italy  is  foimd  indispensable  as  a  restora- 
tive.   Verily  they  have  their  reward. 

We  hare,  however,  the  testimony  of  one 
who  has  had  ample  opportunity  of  testily 
the  soundneM  of  hui  theo^;  ttiftt  wcfa  »  ]m 
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may  afford  even  enjoyment  little  dreamed  of 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  feeble  race  of  plea- 
>  aure-seekers,  daily  on  the  increase  amongst 
us.  '  Aveugle  et  souffrant,'  says  M.  Thierry, 
in  the  preface  to  his  ^  Etudes  Historiques,' 
^sans  espoir  et  presque  sans  relache,  je 
puis  rendre  ce  temoignage,  qui  de  ma  part 
ne  sera  pas  suspect ;  il  y  a  au  monde  quel- 
que  chose  qui  vaut  mieux  que  les  jouissan- 
ces  materielles,  mieux  que  la  fortune,  mieux 
que  la  sant^  elle-mdme,  c'est  le  denouement 
k  la  science.' 

The  first  of  Fichte's  writings  which  seems 
to  have  attracted  much  attention,  was  his 

*  Kritik  aller  Offenbarung,'  for  which,  after 
some  of  the  customary  difficulties  of  young 
authors,  he  at  length  found  a  publisher.  It 
was  to  have  appeared  at  Halle,  but  the  Im- 
primatur was  refused  by  the  Censor,  on  ac- 
count of  a  passage  in  which  it  is  asserted 

*  that  for  the  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  a  Reve- 
lation, we  miist  consider  its  own  nature,  and 
not  the  miracles  that  may  have  accompanied 
it,'  a  proposition  that  would  not  now,  per- 
haps, be  very  vehemently  controverted. 
Fichte  stoutly  refused  to  alter  a  word  of  the 
obnoxious  sentence,  declaring  he  would 
rather  suffer  to  lie  unprinted  a  work  he  had 
already  declared  to  be  very  imperfect  than 
rob  it  by  such  alterations  'of  its  only  merit, 
that  of  logical  sequence.  Kant  who  had, 
with  the  advance  of  years,  grown  ultra-cau- 
tious in  toucl^fg  on  subjects  connected  with 
religion  or  politics,  offered  very  precise  ad- 
vice concerning  the  dissuises  and  limitations 
that  might  be  adopted,  but  the  difficulty 
was  finally  got  over  by  publishing  the  work 
in  a  neighbouring  state.  Kant  stood  at  this 
time  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  &me,*  and 
die  book  excited  a  great  sensation,  as  it  was 
Uiought  to  bear  the  most  striking  resem- 
blance, both  in  style  and  thought,  to  those 
of  ihe  great  master.  It  happened  also,  by 
mere  accident,  that  it  was  published  anony- 
mously, and  this  circumstance  could  easily 
be  explained,  supposing  Kant  to  be  the  au- 
thor, by  the  political  and  religious  position 
of  Prussia  ;  it  was  at  once  ascribed  to  him, 
ill  the  adulatoiT  language  which  is  not  un- 
common, as  addressed  by  a  certain  class  of 
reviewers  to  the  estabbshed  principalities 
and  powers  of  the  literary  world,  but  which 
in  E&gland  would  not,  we  think,  be  likely 
to  fidl  to  the  lot  of  a  philosopher  of  any  rank. 


*The  extxavmaut  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
new  Evangel  was  hailed  in  Oennaoy  is  gcarcely 
coneeivablA  at  tlie  present  day,  and  by  Kngliah 
zeaden.  it  may  be  in  some  measura  repmented 
by  an  ei^mnon  of  KaH  Ludwig  Femow,  which 
B^ds  i^angelv  enough  to  our  ears.  He  writes, 
•God  said  let*  w  1m  Ught,  and  then  was»-the 
SantiaB  phibtophy  t 


"  We  hold  it  our  duty,*'  said  a  Jena  periodical, 
"  to  announce  to  the  public  the  existence  of  a  work 
in  every  respect  of  the  highest  importance,  which 
has  appeared  at  the  present  Easter  fafr,  under  the 
title  of  an  <  Attempt  towards  a  Critical  Inquiry  in- 
to all  Revelation.'  Any  one  acquainted  with  bot 
the  least  of  those  writings  by  which  the  philoso- 
pher of  Konigsbetig  has  earned  for  himself  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  the  human  race,  will  in- 
stantly recognize  the  illustrious  author.  No  work 
has  for  a  long  while  appeared  so  strikingly  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  our  time,  so  completely  a  word 
spoken  in  due  season.  Now  when  the  Tarious 
theological  parties  are  at  feud  with  each  other,  it 
is  well  that  a  *  virpietate  ac  meritis  gravis,*  should 
step  thus  between  them  and  point  out  to  each  party 
wherein  it  is  in  the  wrong,  in  order  to  induce  the 
reader  to  obtain  for  himself  as  soon  as  possible  the 
adTsntages  of  this  benevolent  work,  we  will  lay 
before  him  a  few  extracts. in  which  the  traces  of 
the  immortal  author  are  unmistakable' " 

The  ^  able  editor'  concludes  by  offering 
his  most  ardent  thanks  to  the  great  man 
*  whose  finger  is  here  everywhere  visible.' 

As  Fichte  was  not  the  man  to  seek  to 
profit  by  playing  the  *  Great  Unknown,'  he 
corrected  the  mistake-  a.s  soon  as  he  became 
aware  of  it,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
rapidly  the  thermometer  of  critical  praise 
sank  from  its  fever  heat.  The  high  impor- 
tance of  the  work  had,  however,  been  too 
generally  recognized  to  make  it  possible  to 
dismiss  it  in  a  few  brief  lines,  which,  as  the 
production  of  a  young  and  unknown  writer, 
was,  perhaps,  all  that  it  would  have  other- 
wise received.  From  many  quarters  men 
of  distinguished  rank  in  philosophy  and  lite- 
rature were  ready  to  hold  out  the  mht  hand 
of  fellowship  to  their  brother  in  ^nt.  In 
Jena,  public  disputations  were  held,  and  a 
war  of  pamphlets  began  concerning  several 
of  its  propositions  ;  and  the  less  agreeable 
evidences  of  celebrity,  in  the  shape  of  vehe- 
ment and  bitter  attaacB  were,  of  course,  not 
wanting.  The  brilliant  succesa  of  Ficnte's 
first  work,  although  principally,  was  not 
wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  its  own  nierits.  It 
was  a  period  of  great  excitement.  A  spirit 
of  adventurous  daring  animated  the  minds 
of  half  Europe,  and  it  was  to  science — to 
the  ideal  world — that  men  were  inclined  to 
look  for  the  amelioration  and  re-construction 
of  the  actual.  In  Germany,  little,  perhaps, 
could  be  expected  for  the  moment  beyond 
some  new  birth  of  science  or  philosophy,  but 
in  France,  the  whole  fisibric  of  society  had^ 
to  be  built  up  anew  from  Uie  foundation  on 
theoretical  principles.  Like  other  men  of 
his  time  of  ardent  character  and  powerful  in- 
tellect, Ficbte  could  not  but  look  with  the 
deepest  interest  on  these  morai  and  political 
experiments,  although  folly  sensible  of  their 
learfiil  nature.    The   experiences    of 
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youth  had  furnished  him  with  much  food  for 
reflection  concerning  social  institutions  in 
Germany,  the  privileges  of  birth  and  posi- 
tion, and  the  frequent  opportunities  they  af- 
ford of  oppression  and  wrong,  to  M'hich  he 
afterwards  alluded  in  his  writings  concerning 
the  French  Revolution.  A  change  which 
began  by  cutting  up  the  very  roots  of  abuses 
such  as  these,  could  not  but  be  erected  by 
him  with  lively  hope,  and  even  \vhen  reform 
had  degenerated  into  innovation,  and  inno- 
vation mto  wildest  ana];chy,  when  the  bright 
dawn  had  become  more  and  more  overcast, 
and  the  '  young  hope  of  freedom  been  bap- 
tized in  blood,'  still  be  lost  not  heart,  but 
trusted  like  so  many  others  to  see  a  fair 
creation  arise  out  of  this  wide  weltering 
chaos. 

Long  before  the  period  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  however,  and  consequently 
without  any  reference  to  it,  certain  political 
questions,  such  as  the  relations  between  the 
governing  and  the  governed  parties,  and 
tneir  respective  rights,  had  become  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion  in  Germany.  With  the 
same  freedom  the  question  now  arose  of  the 
legality  of  revolution,  and  with  a  view  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  its  general 
principles,  Fichte  published  his  '  Helps  to 
the  Formation  of  the  Public  Opinion  con- 
cerning the  French  Revolution,'  a  mere 
fragment,  however,  which  do^s  not  attempt 
to  apply  the  theory  laid  down  to  the  case  in 
point.  In  this  essay  it  is  maintained  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  unalterable 
constitution  of  the  state,  since  no  absolutely 
perfect  one  can  ever  be  realized.  The  rela- 
tively best  must,  therefore,  always  carry 
within  itself  the  principle  of  change  and 
amendment.  Should  it  be  asked  from  whom 
this  change  must  proceed,  we  must  answer, 
from  all  who  can  be  supposed  to  have  a 
share  in  the  social  contract ;  under  which 
latter  term  need  by  no  means  be  understood 
an  actual  historical  fact,  but  only  the  idea 
of  the  state  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  every  existing  government.  In  re- 
lation to  this  rieht,  there  follows  an  inquiry 
concerning  privil^ed  classes,  especially  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy,  whose  claims  are 
subjected  to  a  very  searching  investigation^ 
It  was  thifl|  production,  followed  by  another 
of  similar  character :  ^  A  Reclamation  of 
the  Right  of  Freedom  of  Thought,  from  the 
.Princes  of  Europe,'  which  drew  on  Fichte 
Am  reproach  of  democracy,  notwithstanding 
his  having  in  his  *  FoundstioDs  of  Natural 
Law'  entered  a  very  strong  and  decisive 
protest  against  such  a  form  of  goviemment. 
*  If  yon  wish  to  know.'  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend, '  whether  tne  name  of  democrat 
has  been  justly  bestowed  on  me,  turn  to  my 


*  Grundlage  des  Naturrechts,'  and  you  will 
find  that  I  have  demanded  a  subjection  to 
the  law — a  supremacy  of  the  law  over  the 
actions  of  citizens,  such  as  no  constitution 
has  ever  yet  attempted  to  realize.  So  far 
am  I  from  preaching  anarchy,  the  complaint 
against  me  has  been  always,  that  I  derogated 
too  much  from  the  freedom  of  the  individual.' 
.  The  Critical  Philosophy,  as  it  was  badly 
named,  was,  as  we  have  stated,  now  in  its 
greatest  glory,  and  as  Fichte's  first  appear- 
ance was  in  the  character  of  a  disciple  of 
KSnt,  he  was  urged  by  Lavater  and  other 
firiends  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Kant's  system,  which  led  to  the  production 
of  his  '  Theory  of  Science'  (Wissenschafls- 
lehre).  In  the  midst  of  this  congenial  oc* 
cupation  he  was  agreeably  surprised  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1793,  by  an  unexpected 
summons  to  the  philosophical  df  hair  at  the 
university  of  Jena.  Although  pe  could  not 
but  be  gratified  by  a  proposal  so  honourable^ 
he  considered  his  philosophical  views  as  yet 
unsettled,  and  he  was  by  no  means  anxious 
to  undertake  the  responsible  position  of  a 
teacher,  for  which,  above  all  things,  clear- 
ness and  certainty  were  required.  He, 
therefore,  petitioned  for  a  year's  delay,  but 
his  scraples  were  over-ruled  ;  it  was  urged 
tbat  the  reputation  of  the  university  would 
suffer  by  leaving  the  professorship  vacant ; 
that  he  would,  m  fact,  be  requirea  to  teach 
very  little,  and  tha^t  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  might  still  be  devoted  to  private 
study. 

The  university  of  Jena  was  at  this  time 
the  most  celebrated  and  frequented  in  Ger- 
many, and  students  flocked  to  it  not  only 
from  all  the  German  countries,  but  from 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Courland,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  even  from 
France.  To  a  professor,  therefore,  who  could 
gain  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  pu- 
pils, a  very  extensive  sphere  of  action  waa 
opened.  Great  expectetion  had  been  excit- 
ed among  the  students  by  the  appointment  of 
Fichte,  not  only  on  account  of  the  high  philo- 
sophical endowments  manifested  by  his  two 
published  works,  but  because  at  a  moment 
of  great  political  excitement  he  had  stood 
forward  as  a  bold  and  uncompromising  advo- 
cate of  fireedom,  and  the  nghts  of  man,  of 
which  rights,  however,  these  students  had 
sometimes  venr  peculiar  notions*  The  great 
hall  was  found  too  small  for  the  numerous 
audience  assembled  for  his|[  first  lecture. 
Not  only  the  floor,  but  even  the  tebles  and 
the  court-yard  were  thronged  with  hearers ; 
the  celebrated  men,  of  whom  the  university 
was  then  full,  received  him  with  open  arms ; 
every  mark  of  distinction  was  showered 
upon  him,  and  the  influence  of  his  energetic 
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character  and  powerful  intellect,  soon  drew 
around  him,  as  around  a  common  spiritual 
centre,  the  most  aspiring  and  earnest  minded 
of  his  contemporaries.  Goethe,  Jacobi, 
Schiller,  W.  von  Humboldt,  the  two  Schle- 
gels,  Novalis,  Tieck,  and  many  men  of  kin- 
dred genius,  stood  in  more  or  less  intimate 
association  with  him ;  and  if  he  did  not  form 
anything  that  niight  be  called  a  school,  it 
was  because  his  efforts,  like  those  of  all  high 
teachers,  were  directed  rather  towards  call- 
ing oat  the  native  powers  and  capacities  of 
his  disciples  than  toward  producing  feeJile 
and  barren  copies  of  himself.  His  own  fame 
may  have  sunered  by  this  course,  but  as  far 
as  the  cause  of  human  culture  is  concerned, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  more  is  effected 
by  the  planting  of  a  pregnant  truth  in  one 
fervent  mind,  than  by  the  propagation  of  a 
whole  race — ^  a  wilderness^  of  mimics. 

Fichte's4dea  of  his  duty,  however,  was 
too  high  to -rest  contented  within  the  limits 
of  his  merely  scientific  vocation .  The  moral 
condition  or  the  students,  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  appeared  cruelly  neglected,  soon 
occupied  his  most  earnest  attention,  and  as  a 

E reparation  for  its  improvement,  he  sketched 
is  lectures  '  Ueber  die  Bestimmung  des 
Gelehrt^n,'  in  which  he  attempts  to  raise  to 
a  hitherto  unprecedented  height  of  dignity 
and  grandeur  their  ideas  of  the  position  and 
duties  of  learned  and  literary  men  as  the  ^  in- 
terpreters of  the  Divine  Idea,  a  perpetual 
priesthood  standing  forth  as  the  dispensers 
and  living  types  of  God's  everlasting  wis- 
dom. '  These  1  ectures  were  delivered  uuring 
the  first  half  ^ear  of  his  professorship,  and 
in  the  succeedmg  winter  he  wished  to  tbllow 
up  the  efiect  they  had  produced  by  the  es- 
tablishment among  the  students  of  what  he 
called  a  ^  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Moral  Culture.'  It  was  necessary  for  the 
meetings  of  this  Society  to  choose  an  hour 
when  no  other  important  lecture  should  be 
^ven,  and  when  all  the  students  would  have 
It  in  their  power  to  attend.  After  much 
consideration  it  was  discovered  that  no  day 
remained  free  for  this  but  Sunday,  and  this 
was  at  length  fixed  upon,  after  Fichte  had 
ascertainea  that  no  law  or  observance  ex- 
isted at  the  university  with  which  this  ar- 
rangement could  interfere.  For  lectures  on 
subjects  of  this  nature  the  Sunday  had  often 
been  purposely  selected,  as  for  &  worthy  em- 
ployment of  the  d^.y ;  and  the  most  expe- 
rienced members  of  the  university,  when 
consulted,  declared  there  could  be  no  pos- 
•ible  objection,  provided  the  honrs  of  divine 
service  were  not  chosen.  Care  was  taken 
in  fixing  the  hour  that  it  should  be  one  never 
thus  employed,  either  in  the  university  or  in 

the  churches  of  th«  towu*    Yet,  after  all 


these  precautions,  this  was  the  occasion  on 
which  'Fichte  first  made  the  experience, 
afterwards  so  familiar  to  him :  ^  Be  thou  as 
chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not 
escape  calumny. '  He  was  accused  of  having 
attempted  by  these  lectures  to  undermine 
the  relidous  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
establish  in  their  stead  the  wcrship  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  !  The  Upper  Consistory 
Court,  of  which,  alas.  Herder  was  a  mem- 
ber, although,  after  a  long  investigation, 
they  acquitted  Fichte  of  this  intention,  re- 
commended that  an  undertaking  so  unusual 
as  these  lectures  should  be  abandoned. 

In  these,  and  other  more  successful  efforts 
for  reclaiming  the  half  savage  tribes  of  the 
German  students,  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
philosophical  truth,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  domestic  happiness  to  which  he  had  so 
long  looked  forward,  Fichte  passed  a  few 
sunny  years  ;  but,  in  his  own  words,  ^  every 
joy  is  granted  us  only  to  strengthen  us  for 
further  toil ;'  the  clouds  again  began  to 
gather,  and  at  length  darkened  to  a  storm,  that 
drove  him  from  his  pleasant  anchorage.  The 
publication  of  a  treatise  in  a  philosophical 
journal,  ^^  Ueber  die  Grunde  unsers  Glau- 
bens  an  eine  Gottlicher  Weltregierung'  (On 
the  foundations  of  our  Belief  in  a  Di^ne 
Government  of  the  World),  afibrded  the  long 
wished  for  opportunity  of  raising  a  cry  which 
must  necessarily  enlist  the  popular  feeling 
against  him.  He  was  accused  of  Atheism, 
but,  as  we  have  not  the  work  before  us,  we 
cannot  say  w  ith  what  colour  of  justice.  The 
passages  we  have  seen  might  be  susceptible 
of  different  interpretations,  but,  as  their  ex- 
amination would  be  rather  tedious,  and  our 
present  object  is  not  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  this  particular  production,  but  into 
the  character  of  Fichte,  we  may,  perhaps, 
find  another  method  of  enabling  our  readers 
to  settle  for  themselves  the  pomt '  whether 
this  man  was  a  blasphemer.' 

For  this  purpose  we  shall  give  a  few 
passages  from  a  later  work  entitled  *^  Die 
Bestimmung  des  Menschen'  (The  Destina- 
tion of  Man),  containing  a  popular  exposi- 
tion of  his  system,  and  ^  whatever  is  likely 
to  prove  serviceable  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  schools,  presented  in  the  order  in  which 


the  proposed  inquiry  is  thus  conunenced : 


<*  Now  theiu  at  last,  may  I  hope  that  I  am  tole- 
rably w^U  acquainted  with  the  world  aroond  me. 
In  the  nnanimous  declaration  of  my  senses,  in  un- 
failing experience  alone  have  I  placed  my  trust 
What  I  have  beheld  I  have  touched— what  I  have 
touched  I  have  anal vsed.  I  have  repeated  my  ob- 
serrationa  again  and  again.    I  have  compared  the 
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varioQA  phenomena  together;  and  only  when  I 
eoold  perceive  their  connection,  when  I  could  ex- 
plain and  deduce  one  from  the  other,  and  foresee 
the  result,  and  that  the  result  was  such  as  to  justify 
my  calculationa,  have  I  been  satisfied.  Therefore 
am  I  now  as  well  assured  of  the  accuracy  of  this 

rirt  of  my  knowledge,  aa  of  my  own  existence, 
walk  with  a  firm  step  on  this  my  world,  and 
would  stake  welfare  ana  life  itself  on  the  infalli- 
bility of  my  convictions.  But  what  then  am  i, 
and  what  then  is  the  aim  and  end  of  my  beine  ? 

"  The  question  is  surely  superfluous.  It  is  long 
ance  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  these 
points,  and  it  would  take  much  time,  to  recapitulate 
all  that  I  have  heard,  and  learned,  and  believed 
concerning  them.  And  by  what  means  then  have 
I  aliained  this  knowledge,  which  I  have  this  con- 
fused notion  of  possessing  ?  Have  I,  uived  by  a 
burning  desire  of  truth,  toiled  on  through  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt  and  contradiction  ?  Have  1,  when 
anything  appeared  credible,  examined,  and  sifted, 
and  compared,  till  an  inward  voice  proclaimed 
irresistibly,  and  without  a  possibility  of  mistake, 
*  Thus  it  it  is,  as  surely  as  thou  livest ' 

**No !  I  can  remember  no  such  stale  of  mind. 
Those  instructions  were  bestowed  on  me  before  I 
desired  them.  The  answers  were  given  before  the 
questions  were  proposed.  I  heard,  for  I  could  not 
avoid  doing  so,  and  much  of  what  I  heard  remained 
in  my  memory,  but  without  examination.  I  al- 
lowed everything  to  take  its  place  as  chance  direct- 
ed. How  then  could  I  persuade  myself  that  I 
really  possessed  any  knowledge  on  these  points  ? 
If  1  can  only  be  said  to  know  that  of  which  I  am 
convinced,  which  I  have  myself  wrought  out, 
myself  experienced,  I  cannot  truly  say  Aat  I  know 
anything  at  all  of  the  end  and  aim  of  my  existence. 
I  know  merely  what  others  profess  to  know,  and 
ail  that  1  can  really  be  assured  of  is,  that  1  have 
heard  them  speak  so  and  so  upon  these  things. . .  . 
It  shall  be  no  longer  thus.  From  this  moment 
I  will  enter  on  my  rights,  and  on  the  dignity  to 
which  I  have  a  claim.  Let  all  that  is  foreign  to 
my  o^n  mind  be  at  once  renounced.  I  will  examine 
for  myself.  It  may  be,  that  secret  wishes  concern- 
ing the  teimination  of  my  inquiries — a  partial  in- 
clination towards  certain  conclusions,  will  awaken 
in  my  heart.  I  will  foraret  and  deny  these  wishes, 
and  allow  them  no  influence  in  the  direction  of 
my  thoughts.  1  will  go  to  work  with  scrupulous 
severity.  What  I  find  to  be  truth  shall  be  welcome 
to  me,  let  it  sound  as  it  may.  I  will  know.  With 
the  same  certainty  with  which  I  can  calculate  that 
this  ground  will  bear  me  when  I  tread  on  it,  that 
this  fire  will  scorch  me  if  I  approach  too  near  it, 
will  I  know  what  I  am,  and  wnat  I  shall  be—and 
should  this  not  be  possible,  thus  much  at  least  will 
I  know,  that  it  is  not  possible.  Even  to  this  re- 
snlt  will  I  submit,  should  it  present  itself  to  me  as 
truth." 

The  inquirer  then  proceeds  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  outward  universe^  to  fol- 
low material  nature  through  all  her  endless 
transmatations,  to  trace  the  series  of  cause 
and  eflTect  in  which  all  heins  is  bound,  and 
to  discover  that  man  himself  is  but  a  link  in 
this  close  and  indissoluble  chain  of  rigid 
necessity,  a  manifestation  of  a  certain  inex- 


plicable force;  as  is  the  lower  animal  or 
plant ;  a  force  which  in  him  as  in  them  de- 
velopes  itself  within  certain  limitatiQUs.  Tm 
escape  from  the  terrible  consequences  o^ 
such  a  conclusion,  the  inquiry  is  begun 
anew  from  a  different  point ,  not  what  the 
world  is  in  itself,  but  how  we  perceive  it. 
being  this  thne  the  object  of  search.  It 
terminates,  aa  such  an  inquiry  must,  in  the 
conviction  that  we  really  perceive  nothing  , 
more  than  the  various  afiections  and  modifi- 
cations of  our  own  conscious  being.  This 
part  of  the  work  is  carried  on  in  an  imagi- 
nary dialogue  between  the  seeker  and  a 
spirit  of  a  nigher  order. 

**  *  And  with  this  insight,  mortal,  be  for  ever  free 
from  the  fear  which  has  been  to  thee  a  source  of 
torment  and  humiliation*  Tremble  no  longer  at  a 
necessity  which  exists  only  in  thine  own  thought ; 
fear  no  longer  to  find  thyself  the  thinking  Ming 
placed  in  one  class  with  that  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
product  of  thine  own  thought  So  long  as  thou 
couldst  believe  that  a  system  of  things,  such  as 
thou  hast  described,  really  existed,  out  of  and  tn- 
dipendenlly  of  thyself;  and  that  thou  wast  hut  a 
link  in  the  great  chain,  such  a  fear  mieht  be  well 
grounded.  Now  that  thou  hast  seen  that  all  tSis 
exists  in  thee  and  through  thee,  thou  wilt  doubt- 
less no  longer  fear  that  which  is  but  the  creature  of 
thine  own  mind.  From  this  fear  I  came  to  free 
thee.    1  leave  thee  now  to  thyself.' 

**  <  Stay,  false  spirit !  Is  this  the  wisdom  thou 
hast  promised  me  ?  Thou  hast  freed  me,  indeed, 
from  all  dependence,  by  transforming  me,  and  all 
that  surrounds  me,  into  a  phantom — into  nothing ! 
Thou  hast  loosened  the  bonds  of  necessity,  by  an- 
nihilating all  existence.' 

<*  <  Is  the  danger  so  great  ? 

**  *  And  thou  canst  jest  1  According  to  thy  sys* 
tem' 

«« *  My  system  !  We  have  toiled  together  in  iti 
production.' 

«< « Call  it  by  what  name  thou  wilt,  our  in^* 
nes  have  ended  in  blank  nothingness.  I  mi^ 
endure  to  see  this  material  world  without  me  van* 
ish  into  a  mere  picture,  dissolve  into  a  shadow; 
but  my  own  personal  existence  vanishes  with  it 
It  becomes  a  mere  series  of  sensations  and 
thoughts,  without  end  or  aim.        •  •        • 

I  have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  what  I  call 
red,  pmooth,  hara,  and  so  on,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  affection  of  my  own  organs ;  that  it  is  only  by 
an  act  of /ny  own  thought  that  they  are  placed  in 
space,  and  regarded  as  properties  of  things  ezisl- 
mg  independently  of  me.  I  shall,  therefore,  be 
compelled  to  admit,  that  this  corporeal  frame,  with 
its  organs  of  sense,  is  but  a  sensualization  of  my 
inward  thinking  power,  and  that  I,  the  spiritual 
pure  intelligence,  and  I,  the  corporeal  frame  in  the 
corporral  world,  are  one  and  the  same,  merelT 
viewed  from  different  pomts,  and  conceived  by  dif- 
ferent faculties.  •  •  *  All  that  I 
know  is  my  consciousness ;  all  consciousness  is 
either  immediate  or  mediate ;  the  first  is  self-con- 
sciousness; the  second,  consciousness  of  that 
which  is  not  myself.  What  I  call  I  is,  therefof^, 
absolutely  nothing  more  than  a  certain  modifica 
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tion  of  conflciousneffs,  immediate,  and  reflecting  on 
itself,  instead  of  being  directed  outwards.  Since 
this  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  consoioos- 
ness,  it  most,  whether  observed  or  not,  accompany 
all  other,  and  therefore  do  t  refer  all  thought  to 
(his  /,  and  not  to  the  thing  out  of  me.  Otherwise, 
the  /  would,  at  every  moment,  vanish,  and  for 
every  new  conception,  a  new  /would  arise,  and  / 
would  never  m^an  anything  more  than — not  the 
thing.  These  scatterea  phenomena  of  conscious- 
joess  are  combined,  by  thought  alone,  into  the  unity 
y  of  a  supposed  power  of  thought  Ail  conceptions, 
of  whicQ  'I  am  immediately  conscious,  are  then 
referred  by  me  to  this  supposed  power,  and  thus 
arises  for  me  the  idea  of  personality — necessarily 
a  mere  fiction.  •  •  •  There  is 
nothing  enduring,  permanent,  either  in  me  or  out 
of  me,  nothing  but  everlasting  change.  I  know 
of  no  existence,  not  even  of  my  own.  I  know 
nothing,  and  am  nothing.  Images — pictures  only 
have  real  existence — shadows  which  wander  past, 
without  anything  existing  past  which  they  wan- 
der, without  any  corresponding  reality  which  they 
might  represent,  without  significance,  and  without 
aim.  All  Reality  is  transformed  into  a  stranee 
dream,  without  a  world  of  which  the  dream  might 
be.* 

•*  *  Thou  hast  well  understood  all.  Use  the 
diarpest  words  thou  canst  find  to  render  the  resuh 
hateful,  it  is  nevertheless  unavoidable — unless  thou 
wilt,  perhaps,  retract  the  admis«on  thou  hast 
made.* 

«<  *By  no  means.  1  have  seen,  and  now  see 
clearly,  that  it  is  so.    Yet— I  cannot  believe  it.' 

*<  *  Thou  seest  it  clearly;  yet  canst  not  believe 
it    That  is  strange.' 

*'<  Ruthless,  mocking  spirit  1  owe  thee  no 
thanks,  for  havine  guided  me  on  this  path.' 

<<  <  Short-sighted  mortal.  Didst  thou  suppose 
that  these  results  were  less  evident  to  me  than  to 
thyself,  and  that  I  did  not  beforehand  clearly  see, 
how  by  these  principles  all  reality  was  anmhilat- 
edi  all  existence  transformed  into  a  dream  ?  Hast 
thou  taken  me  for  an  admirer  of  this  system,  or 
supposed  that  I  regarded  it  as  a  complete  svstem 
of  tne  human  mind !  Thou  hast  sought  to  hiow, 
and  thou  hast  chosen  the  wrone  path.  Thou  hast 
Bought  knowledge  of  that  to  which  no  knowled^ 
can  reach.  *         •        *         jli^  reality  m 

which  thou  haat  formerly  believed,  the  senmious, 
material  world  of  which  thou  hast  feared  to  be  the 
slave,  has  vanished,  for  the  world  of  sense  exists 
for  thee  only  through  thine  own  knowledge  of  it, 
and  is  itself  thy  knowledge.  Thou  hast  seen  the 
delusion,  and  without  denymg  thy  better  insight, 
thou  canst  never  again  be  deceived  b^  it.  This  is 
the  sole  merit  of  the  system  at  which  we  have 
toiled  together;  it  destroys  and  annihilates 
eiTor.  It  can  givB  no  truth,  for  it  is  absolutely 
empty.  Thou  seekest  something  real  and  perma- 
nent lying  beyond  these  mere  appearances,  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  realitr  from  that  which  has  been 
even  now  annihilated.  But  in  vain  dost  thou  seek 
to  grasp  this  as  an  object  of  knowledge.  Hast 
thon  no  other  organ  whereby  to  apprehend  it? 
Thou  hast  such  an  organ.  Let  it  be  thy  care  to 
awaken  and  vivify  it' " 

This  orean  is  Faith,  or  the  intuitive  belief, 
in  which  tne  most  scejptical  is  content  to  rest, 


with  respect  to  his  own  existence,  and  to 
which,  after  having  pushed  speculation  as 
far  2LS  it  will  go,  we  must,  according  to  Fichte, 
return  ultimately  for  all  the  sublimest  objects 
of  interest.  Although  the  Ideal  system  has 
always  been,  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  a  stum- 
blin^-block,  a  ludicrous  absurdity,  it  does  not 
need  any  very  profound  inquiry  to  see,  that 
as  far  as  mere  reasoning  goes,  such  an  asser- 
tion is  absolutely  irrefragable.  Whatever 
appearance  of  inconsequence,  therefore,  there 
may  be  in  such  a  step  as  is  here  taken,  if  we 
adout  the  impossibility  of  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  other  way  of  avoiding  it. 

••I  have  found  the  o^gan  by  which  to  appm 
bend  all  reality.  It  Is  not  the  understanding,  for 
all  knowledge  supposes  some  higher  knowledge 
on  which  it  rests,  and  of  this  assent  there  is  no 
end.  It  is  Faith,  that  voluntarily  reposing  on 
views  naturallv  presenting  themselves  to  us, 
because  through  these  views  alone  we^  can  fulfil 
our  destiny,  wnich  sees  our  knowledge,  and  |>ro- 
nounces  that  *  It  is  good,'  and  raises  it  to  certainty 
and  conviction.  It  is  no  knowledge,  but  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  will  to  admit  this  knowledge.  This  is 
no  mere  verbal  distinction,  but  a  true  and  deep  one, 

E regnant  with  the  most  important  cons^'quences. 
let  me  for  ever  hold  fast  by  it.  All  my  conviction 
is  but  faith,  and  it  proceeds  from  the  will  and  not 
from  the  understanding ;  from  will  also,  and  not 
from  the  understanding  must  all  true  culture  pro- 
ceed. Let  the  first  only  be  firmly  directed  towards 
the  Good,  the  latter  will  of  itself  apprehend  the 
True.  Should  the  latter  be  exercised  and  deve- 
loped, while  the  former  remains  neglected,  nothing 
can  come  of  it  but  a  facility  in  vain  and  endless 
sophistical  subtleties  refining  away  into  the  abso- 
lutely void  inane.  I  know  that  every  seeming 
truth,  born  of  thought  alone,  and  not  ultimately 
resting  on  faith,  is  false  and  spurious,  for  know- 
ledge, purely  and  simply  such,  when  carried  to  its 
utmost  consequences,  leads  to  the  conviction  that 
we  can  know  nothing!  Such  knowledge  never 
finds  an^hing  in  the  conclusions,  which  it  has 
not  previously  placed  in  the  premises  by  faith,  and 
even  then  its  conclusions  are  notfalways  correct  * 
•  •  Every  human  creature  bom  into  the  world 
has  unconsciously  seized  on  the  reality  which  ex- 
ists for  him  alone  through  this  intuitive  faith. 
If  in  mere  knowledge,  in  mere  perception,  and  re- 
flection— we  can  discover  no  ground  for  regarding 
our  mental  presentations  as  more  than  mere  pic- 
tures, why  do  we  all  nevertheless  regard  them  as 
more,  and  imagine  for  them  a  basis,  a  substratum 
Independent  of  all  modifications  ?  If  we  all  pos- 
sess the  capacity  and  the  instinct  to  go  beyond  this 
natural  view  of  things,  why  do  so  few  of  us  fol- 
low this  instinct,  or  exercise  this  capacity,  nay,  why 
do  we  even  resist  with  a  sort  of  bitterness  when 
we  are  uiged  towards  this  padi  ?  What  holds  us 
imphsoned  in  these  natural  boundaries  ?  Not  in* 
ferences  of  our  reason,  for  there  are  none  which 
could  do  this.  It  is  onr  deep  interest  in  reality 
that  does  thia— in  the  good  that  we  are  to  produce 
— in  the  common  and  the  sensuous  that  we  are  to 
enjoy.    From  Uiis  interest,  can  no  one  who  lives 
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detach  himself,  and  just  as  little  from  the  faith 
which  forces  itself  upon  him  simultaneously  with 
his  existence.  We  are  all  born  in  faith,  and  he 
who  is  blind,  follows  blindly  the  irresistible  attrac- 
tion. He  who  sees,  follows  by  sight,  and  believes 
because  he  will  believe." 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  is,  to  us,  son^e 
appearance  of  this  being,  as  far  as  philosophy 
is  concerned,  a  suicidal  conclusion  ;  but  our 
present  business  is  not  so  much  to  inquire 
into  the  validity  of  Fichte's  system,  for  which 
the  pages  of  a  review  aflbrd  no  place,  as  to 
refute  the  charge  of  atheism  with  which  he 
was  assailed  during  his  life,  and  which  still 
rests  as  a  stain  upon  his  memory.  For  those 
who  may  entertain  any  doubts  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  may  refer,  for  their  triumphant  re- 
futation, to  the  concluding  portion  of  this 
,  work,  containing  a  brief  summary  of  his 
views  of  nature,  of  the  world,  of  God,  and 
the  future  life.  First,  with  respect  to  the 
earthly  destinies  of  the  human  race. 

<'  Not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
what  it  prepares  us  for,  can  I  support  this  world, 
esteem  it,  and  joyfully  uerform  my  part  in  it.  My 
mind  can  take  no  hold  upon  it,  but  my  whole 
nature  rushes  onward,  with  irresistible  force, 
towards  a  future  and  better  slate  of  being.  Shall 
I  eat  and  drink  only  that  I  may  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  eat  and  drink  again,  till  the  grave,  which 
yawns  beneath  my  feet,  shall  swallow  me  up  ? 
Shall  I  beget  other  beings  in  my  likeness,  that  they, 
too,  may  eat,  and  drink,  and  die,  and  leave  behind 
them  others  to  do  the  like  ?  To  what  purpose 
this  perpetually  revolving  circle,  this  everlasting 
repetition,  in  which  things  are  produced  only  to 
perish,  and  perish  only  to  be  again  produced  ? — 
this  monster  continually  swallowing  itself  up,  that 
it  may  aeain  bring  itself  forth,  and  bringing  itfself 
forth,  only  that  it  may  again  swallow  itself  up  ? 
Never !  never  can  this  be  my  destiny,  or  that  of  the 
world.  Something  that  Is  to  endure  must  be 
brought  forth  in  allthese  changes  of  what  is  tran- 
sitory and  perishable — somethmg  which  may  be 
earned  forward  safe  and  inviolate  upon  the  waves 
of  time. 

'*  Our  race  is  stiU  struggling^,  for  its  subeiatence 
and  preservation,  with  a  resisting  nature.  StiU 
is  the  larger  portion  of  mankind  condemned  to 
severe  toil,  merely  to  procure  nourishment  for 
itself,  and  for  the  smaller  portion  with  whom  the 
mental  culture  of  the  race  is  deposited ;  immortal 
spirits  are  forced  to  fix  their  whole -thoughts  and 
endeavours  on  the  ground  that  brines  forth  their 
food.  Often  does  it  happen,  that  wnen  the  toil  is 
finished,  and  the  labourer  promises  himself  its 
long  lastinz  fruits,  a  hostile  element  dcMroys,  in  a 
moment,  the  results  of  long-continued  industry, 
and  patient  deliberation.  Storms^  floods,  volca- 
noes, desolate  whole  districts,  and  works,  bearing 
the  impress  of  a  rational  soul,  are  hurled  with  their 
authors  into  the  wild  chaos  of  death  and  destmc- 
tion.  Thus  is  it  now,  but  thus  it  shall  not  be  for 
ever.  These  outbreaks  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
before  which  the  strength  of  man  sinks  to  nothing, 
can  be  nothing  more  than  the  last  struggles  of  the 
ciude  mass  against  the  subjection  to  regular,  pro- 
gressive laws  to  which  it  is  compellea-*the  last 


strokes  of  the  not  yet  complete  formation  of  our 
globe.  Nature  must  gradually  attain  such  a  point 
of  development,  that  her  proceedings  can  be 
securely  counted  upon ;  and  that  her  power  shall 
bear  a  determinate  ^uoportion  to  that  which  ia 
destined  to  control  it — that  of  man.  Science,  first 
awakened  by  necesf^ity,  shall  calmly  study  the 
unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  and  calculate  their 
ppssible  consequences;  and,  while  closely  follow- 
ing her  footsteps  in  the  actual  world,  form  for 
itself  a  new  ideal  one.  Every  new  discovery  shall 
be  retained,  and  be  added  to  an  accumulating  stock 
— the  common  possession  of  our  race.  Light  shall 
be  thrown  on  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  nature» 
and  human  power,  armed  by  human  invention, 
shall  exercise  over  her  a  boundless  control.  •  • 
•  Not  from  natural  causes,  however,  but  from 
freedo.m  itself,  have  the  greatest  and  most  terrible 
disorders  arisen.  Man  is  the  cruellest  enemy  of 
man.  Lawless  hordej*  of  savages  still  wander  over 
vast  wildernesses,  where  man  meets  his  fellow  as 
a  foe,  or,  perhaps,  triumphs  in  devouring  bim  for 
food.  Wnen  avilisation  has  succeeded  m  uniting 
these  wild  hordes,  and  subjecting  them  to  social 
laws,  they  attack  each  other  as  nations,  with  all 
the  power  law  and  union  have  given  them.  Defy- 
ing toil,  and  danger,  and  privation,  armies  penetrate 
forests,  and  cross  wide  plains,  till  they  meet  each 
other,  and  the  sight  of  their  brethren  is  a  signal  for 
mutual  murder.  Armed  with  the  most  splendid 
inventions  of  human  ingenuity,  hostile  fleets 
traverse  the  ocean,  through  waves  and  storms  man 
rushes  to  meet  roan,  upon  the  lonely  inhospitable 
sea,  to  destroy,  each  the  other  with  nis  own  hand, 
amidst  the  raging  of  the  elements.  In  the  interior 
of  slates,  where  men  seem  united  in  equality  under 
the  dominion  of  law  and  justice,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  only  force  or  fraud  that  rules  under  these 
venerated  names.  Thus  is  it  now,  but  thus  shall 
it  not  be  for  ever !  Those  savage  hordes  are  des- 
tined to  become  the  progenitors  of  generations  of 
powerful  civilized  ana  virtuous  men,  although  they 
must,  no  doubt,  Urst  pass  through  the  perils  of  a 
mere  sensual  civilisation  with  which  European 
society  is  still  struggling ;  but  they  must,  never- 
theless, finally  be  Brought  into  association  with 
the  great  whole  of  humanity,  and  be  enabled 
to  take  part  in  its  further  progress.  It  is  the 
destiny  of  our  race  to  become  united  into  one  great 
body,  thoroughly  connected  in  all  its  parts,  and 
possessed  of  similar  culture.  Nature,  and  even 
the  passions  and  vices  of  men,  have,  from  the 
beginninCf  tended  towards  this  end.  A  great  part 
of  the  way  towards  it,  is  already  passed,  and  we 
may  surely  calculate  that  in  time  it  will  be  reached. 
Let  us  not  ask  of  history  whether  man  on  the 
whole  be  yet  become  more  purely  moral.  To  a 
more  extended,  comprehensive  power,  he  haa 
already  attained,  although  as  yet  this  power  has 
been  too  often— perhaps  necessarily,  misapplied. 
Neither  let  us  ask  whether  the  intellectual  and 
assthetic  culture  of  the  antique  world,  being  concen- 
trated on  a  few  points,  may  not  in  degree  have 
excelled  that  of  modern  days.  But,  let  us  ask,  at 
what  period  the  existing  culture  has  been  most 
widely  difitised,  and  we  shall,  doubtless,  find  that 
one  individual  after  another,  one  nation  after 
another  has  been  illuminated,  and  that  the  light  is 
spreading  further  and  further  under  our  own  eyes. 
This  is  3ie  first  station  point  of  humanity  on  its 
endless  path.    Until  this  has  been  attained,  until 
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the  existing  culture  of  every  a^e  has  been  diffused  I 
over  the  whole  inhabited  eartn,  and  every  people 
be  capable  of  the  most  unlimited  communication 
with  the  rest,  must  one  nation  after  another,  one 
continent  after  another,  be  arrested  in  its  course, 
and  sacrifice  to  the  great  whole  of  which  it  is  a 
member,  its  stationarv,  or  retrogressive  ape.  When 
that  first  point  shall  have  been  attained,  when 
thought  and  discovery  shall  fly  from  one  end  of 
the  earth  to  the  other,  and  become  the  property  of 
all,  then,  without  further  interruption,  halt  or  re- 
gress, our  race  shall  move  onward  with  united 
strength  and  equal  step  to  a  perfection  of  culture 
for  which  thought  and  language  fail." 

The  question  then  arises — Supposing  this 
the  true  end  of  the  earthly  existence  of  the 
species,  what  is  that  of  the  individual,  and 
to  what  end  have  all  preceding  generations 
existed  ?  Again,  if  not  merely  the  viitues, 
but  the  most  despicable  passions  and  vices 
of  mankind,  seem  to  work  together  for  good, 
to  be  moulded  by  an  overruling  Providence 
to  its  own  high  purposes,  and  that  the  most 
virtuous  intentions  often  prove  entirely  fruit- 
less, nay,  sometimes  seem  to  retard  the  end 
in  view,  wouJd  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  trouble  ourselves  little  about  that  good 
cause  which  we  so  little  know  how  to  for- 
ward, and  calmly  live  as  our  inclinations  may 
lead  us,  leaving  to  that  mysterious  power  to 
employ  as  it  pleases  whatever  material  we 
may  furnish  ? 

•*  Had  it  been  the  whole  purpose  of  our  existence 
here  to  produce  any  earthly  condition  of  humanity, 
the  thin»  required  would  have  been  some  infallible 
mechanism,  oy  which  our  actions  might  have  been 
invariably  determined ;  we  need  have  been  no  more 
than  wheels  fitted  to  such  a  machine.  Free  agency 
would  be  not  noerely  useless,  but  positively  injuri- 
ous, and  our  good  intentions,  our  virtuous  will,  en- 
tirely superfluous.  The  world  would  seem  to  be 
in  such  a  case  most  ill  regulated,  and  the  purposes 
of  its  existence  to  be  attained  by  the  most  wasteful 
and  circuitous  methods.  Had  the  Divine  Autlior 
of  it,  instead  of  bestowing  0!i  us  this  freedom,  so 
hard  to  be  reconciled  with  the  other  parts  of  his 
plan,  chosen  rather  to  compel  us  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner most  conformable  to  mem,  these  ends  might 
have  been  attained  by  a  shorter  method,  as  the 
humblest  of  the.dwellers  in  this,  bis  world,  can  see. 
But  I  am  free,  and  therefore  such  a  plan  as  would 
render  freedom  superfluous  and  purposeless,  cannot 
include  my  whole  destination.  1  am  free ;  and  it 
is  not  merely  my  action,  but  the  free  determination 
of  my  will,  to  obey  the  voice  of  conscience,  that 
decides  all  my  worth.  More  brightly  now  does 
the  everlasting  world  rise  before  me;  and  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  its  order  are  more  clearly  reveal- 
ed  to  mv  mental  sight.  My  toill  alone,  lying  hid 
in  the  obscure  depths  of  my  soul,  is  the  first  link 
in  a  chain  of  consequences  stretching  through  the 
invisible  realms  of  spirit,  as  in  this  terresirial  world, 
the  action  itself,  a  certain  movement  communicated 
to  maUer,  is  the  first  link  in  a  material  chain  of 
cause  and  eflect,  encircling  the  whole  system. 
The  will  is  the  efficient  cause,  the  living  principle 
of  f  ha  world  of  spirit,  as  motion  is  of  the  world  of 


sense.  I  stand  between  two  worlds,  the  one  visi- 
ble, in  which  the  act  alone  avails,  and  the  intention 
matters  not  at  all ;  the  other  invisible  and  incom- 
prehensible, acted  on  only  by  the  will.  In  both 
these  worlds  I  am  an  eflective  force.  The  Divine 
life,  as  alone  the  finite  mind  can  conceive  it,  is  self- 
forming,  self-representing  will,  clothed  to  the 
mortal  eye  with  multitudinous  sensuous  forms, 
flowing  through  me  and  through  the  whole  im- 
measurable univerpe,  here  streaming  through  my 
veins  and  muscles — there,  pouring  its  abundance 
into  the  tree,  the  flower,  the  grains.  The  dead, 
heavy  mas9  of  inert  matter,  which  did  but  fill  up 
nature,  has  disappeared,  and,  in  its  stead,  there 
rushes  by  the  bright,  everlasting  flood  of  life  and 
power,  from  its  Infinite  Source. 

**  The  eternal  will  is  the  Creator  of  the  worM, 
as  he  is  the  Creator  of  the  finite  reason.  Those 
who  will  insist  that  the  world  must  have  been 
created  out  of  a  mass  of  inert  matter,  which  must 
always  remain  inert  and  lifeless,  like  a  vessel 
made  by  human  hands,  know  neither  the  world 
nor  Him.  The  Infinite  Reason  alone  exists  in 
himself — the  finite  in  Him ;  in  our  minds  alone 
has  he  create\l  a  world,  or  at  least  that,  by  and 
through  which  it  becomes  unfolded  to  us.  In  his 
h!2;bt  we  behold  the  light,  and  all  that  it  reveals. 
Great,  living  Will !  whom  no  words  can  rame^ 
and  no  conception  embrace ;  well  may  I  lift  my 
thoughts  to  thee,  for  I  can  think  only  in  thee.  In 
ihce,  the  Incomprehensible,  does  my  own  existence, 
and  that  of  the  world,  become  comprehensible  to 
me ;  all  the  problems  of  being  are  solved,  and  the 
most  perfect  harmony  reigns.  I  veil  my  face  be- 
fore thee,  and  lay  my  finger  on  my  lips." 

Many  more  noble  and  beautiful  passages 
of  a  similar  tendency  might  be  quoted,  aud^ 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  work  from 
which  they  are  taken  is  ihi  production  of 
maturer  years,  aini  of  more  trarKjuil  leisure, 
than  those  on  which  the  accusations  against 
him  were  grounded.  It  was  undoubtedly 
his  misfortune  that  in  his  position  he  had  to 
lay  before  the  public  eye  at  every  step  the 
results  of  his  investigations.  He  is  described 
as  visibly  diggin?  and  toiling  in  the  lecture* 
room  to  reach  the  truth,  and  bringing  in 
huge  masses  the  rough  ore  containing  the 
precious  metal,  but  he  was  never  found  at- 
tempting to  pass  oflf  a  base  coinage  in  its 
stead.  To  many  people  the  opportunity 
was  most  welcome  of  raising  a  cry  against  a 
man  who  had  become  obnoxious  by  liis  po- 
litical opinions,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
had  Fichte  been  willing  to  temporise  in  the 
smallest  degree,  he  might  have  retained  his 
position  at  the  university.  Not  only  did  he 
refuse  to  retract '  one  jot,  or  one  tittle'  from 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  but  in  the 
battle  that  ensued  he  did  not  always  confine 
himself  to  merely  defensive  operations,  but 
proceeded  in  his  usual  vigorous  style  to  show 
that  in  reality  his  adversaries  were  far  more 
liable  to  the  charge.  After  tendering  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted,  he  found 
an  asylum  in  the  Prussian  States,  and  some 
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time  after  was  again  appointed  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  at  Erlangen,  with  permission  to 
pass  the  winter  at  Berlin. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  year 
IS  12,  it  hecame  evident  that  Europe  was 
preparing  for  a  last  and  decisive  struggle. 
Prussia  had  hitherto  remained  almost  alone 
as  the  centre  of  opposition  to  a  power  which 
had  begun  to  render  everything  in  Germany 
subservient  to  its  convenience,  and  to  which 
the  teachers  and  the  universities  of  Prussia 
were  especially  hateful.  The  name  of 
,  Fichfe  had  already  been  registered  in  France 
as  that  of  ozie  of  the  most  dangerous  insti- 
gators of  hostility  against  her  ;  and  consider- 
ing the  violence  of  Napoleon's  proceedings, 
it  appeared  not  unlikely  that  a  mere  suspi- 
cion might  expose  him  to  danger.  On  the 
advance  of  the  French  towaras  Russia,  he 
received  a  significant  hint  from  a  friend  in 
France  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to 
withdraw.  His  reply  was  that  his  duty 
comntKinded  him  to  continue  In  the  exercise 
of  his  vocation  as  a  teacher ;  that  his  life 
belonged  to  science  and  his  country,  neither 
of  which  could  possibly  be  benefited  by  his 
flight,  but  might  be  by  his  remaining  at  his 
post.  Circumstances,  however,  now  soon 
began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect  for 
Prussia.  The  French  army  passed  dirough 
Berlin  as  allies,  and  Fichte,  unmolested, 
continued  his  usual  course  of  life.  He  fol- 
lowed with  the  deepest  attention  every  event 
of  the  war,  often  declaring  his  conviction, 
that  should  Russia  be  able  to  surmount  tlie 
first  inevitable  reverses,  the  attack  would 
certainly  fail.  On  the  25th  of  January, 
1813 — the  first  day  of  the  new  epoch  for 
Germanv,  the  Kins:  of  Prussia  suddenly  re- 
moved  the  court  to  Breslau,  and  thence  was 
soon  heard  the  animating  summons  to  the 
youth  of  Prussia,  to  arise  for  the  protection 
of  their  country.  Not  a  word  was  added  to 
explain  the  meaning  further,  but  it  was  un- 
derstood by  all  with  the  rapidity  of  lightnino;. 
Fichte  immediately  despatched  one  of  his 
most  trusted  pupils  to  Breslau,  with  letters, 
in  order  to  learn  more  exactly  the  intentions 
of  the  government,  and  finding  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  amounted  to  an 
open  declaration  of  war  with  France,  he 
took  his  resolution  to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  the  service  of  his  country  in  this,  her  last 
struggle,  for  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence. His  pupils,  who  had  awaited  his 
decision,  were  now  dismissed  with  an  ad- 
dress— a  passage  from  which  may  serve  to 
explain  his  views  at  this  crisis. 
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In  such  a  position  (that  is,  when  subject  to 
fprei^n  oppression),  what  course  ought  the  friends 
q{  spiritual  culture  to  pursue  ?  I  have  already  de- 
clared to  you  my  conviction,  that  so  long  as  the 


state,  the  holder  of  the  material  forces,  quietly  sub- 
mits, individuals  can  do  no  more,  than  cultivate 
with  all  diligence  their  own  minds  and  those  of 
others.  You  fonn  an  extremely  unimportant  pari 
of  the  physical  power  of  the  state,  but  you  are  idi 
possessed  of  moral  power,  more  or  less  developed* 
and  in  you  is  deposited  the  pledge  of  future  amelio- 
ration. In  such  a  case,  as  I  have  mentioned,  you 
are  therefore  bound  to  maintain  peace,  and  also— 
what  is  your  best  protection — your  ins^ificance 
— and  to  make  no  attempt  to  draw  on  yourselves 
public  attention.  We  have  an  illustrious  exampDs 
of  Ae  conduct  to  be  observed  in  such  ciicumetan* 
ces^  in  those  who  have  bequeathed  to  Us  tbe  high- 
est culture  of  our  race,  in  the  early  Christiana. 
If,  however,  this  position  of  aflfairs  should  undei^go 
a  change,  and  the  state  appear  no  longer  willing 
to  endure  the  subjection  oi  all  its  powers  to  foreign 
purposes,  what  could  and  what  should  the  frienos 
of  spiritual  culture  do  in  such  a  case  ?  They  hav9 
a  deep  concern  in  such  a  struegie,  whether  they 
perceive  it  or  not.  It  cannot  be  but  that  by  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  mind,  if  we  will  but  calmly 
abide  our  time,  the  new  constitution  of  the  world 
will  be  materially  influenced.  Society  shall  be 
purified  from  the  disgrace  of  the  oppression  under 
which  it  has  languished,  and  which  has  fallen 
also,  though  undeservedly,  on  those  who  have  en- 
dured the  yoke  from  higher  motives.  Did  they 
not  now  exert  themselves  to  the  vtmost,  to  burst 
these  fetters,  it  might  be  thought  that  pusillanimi-^ 
ty,  and  not  lofty  convictioa^  had  occasioned  their 
submission.  The  amount  of  force  necessary  for 
resistance,  can  be  judged  of  only  by  those  who 
have  originated  the  movement,  and  are  all  called 
upon  to  direct  it.  Should  they  claim  such  as  in 
ordinary  cases  is  not  destined  to  these  purpose^ 
we  must  have  so  much  confidence  in  our  rulers, 
as  to  believe  it  to  be  required.  And,  shoald  tbeso* 
efforts  not  have  a  foitunate  result,  who  would 
willingly  endure  the  thought  that  his  backward- 
ness might,  by  the  force  of  example,  have  contribut- 
ed to  such  a  failure  ?  The  belief  that  his  individ- 
ual power  could  do  little  in  such  a  contest,  would 
bring  no  comfort.  The  amount  of  our  individual 
power  also  is  by  no  means  tike  measure  of  our  ea^ 
pability  of  service.  All  that  is  required  is,  thai 
every  one,  seUing  aside  all  private  and  distant 
aims*  should,  in  this  great  and  decisive  moment^ 
devote  himself  wholly  to  whatever  may  appear 
most  likely  to  promote  the  grand  object  in  view." 

The  part  he  was  himself  to  take  in  the 
momentous  struggle  now  approaching,  so  as 
to  render  most  e&ctual  service  to  his  coun- 
try, was  with  Fichte  a  subject  of  deep  and 
anxious  deliberation,  and  many  passages  in 
his  journal  show  the  scrupulous  impartiality 
with  which  he  sought  to  free  himself  from 
the  fetters  of  personal  feeling  and  inclination^ 
and  to  obey  implicitly  the  voice  of  duty. 
The  active  duties  of  a  soldier,  which  he  was 
about  to  take  on  himself,  he  would  not  allow 
to  supersede  what  he  regarded  as  his  espe- 
cial vocation,  that  of  pursuing  his  investiga- 
tions in  the  highest  regions  of  philosophy, 
and  endeavouring  to  kindle,  by  the  fire  of 
the  living  Word,  a  more  earnest  and  a  holier 
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spirit  IB  those  who  were  to  «hare  id  the 
great  ino^emeDt.  If  he  could  obtain  leave 
to  preach  to  the  regiment  to  which  he  be- 
longed,' it  appeared  to  him  that  he  would 
have  a  more  efiectual  method  of  reaching 
the  hearts  of  his  comrades,  than  that  of 
merely  addressing  them  through  the  press, 
although  he  might  do  both. 

In  the  proposal  to  this  end  which  he  made 
to  the  authorities,  he  stated  that  his  object 
was  to  preach  pure  Bible  Christianity,  and 
by  no  means  to  adopt  a  text  of  Scripture 
merely  as  a  motto,  to  which  to  append  a 
moral  philosophical  treatise,  although  he 
might  attempt  to  show  a  deeper  meaning  in 
some  passages  than  had  hitherto  been  affixed 
to  them.  He  stated  that  it  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  already 
appointed  miuisters  of  religion,  but  merely 
to  DC  allowed  to  address  a  circle  of  cultivated 
hearers  ;    if  possible,  the  volunteers  of  the 

fuard,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  stu- 
ents. 

The  permission  was  refused.  A  man  of 
so  deep  and  thorough  siacerity  as  Fichte, 
was  perhaps  regarded  by  the  government  as 
a  sort  of  two-edged  sword,  with  which  it 
was  dangerous  to  meddle.  In  the  latter 
days  of  February  of  this  year  Berlin  was 
occupied  by  a  feeble  division  of  the  French 
army,  which,  by  many  arrangements  made, 
appeared  Inclined  to  make  a  longer  stay  than 
had  been  expected.  The  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, were  aware  of  the  advance  of  the  Rus- 
sians ;  and  a  few  Cossacks  galloping  into  the 
town,  caused  the  greatest  excitement,  and 
threw  everything  into  confusion.  Cailnons 
were  spiked,  ammunition  waggons  thrown 
into  the  river,  and,  if  anything  like  unity  of 
I)urpose  had  prevailed,  the  French  would 
probably  have  been  destroyed — though  to 
httle  purpose*  But  a  leader  was  soon  round 
to  concentrate  these  disorderly  effoxU  on  one 
object ;  a  man  who,  to  much  patriotic  feel- 
ing and  boldness  of  character,  united  the 
advantage  of  very  extensive  connexions 
among  the  young  men,  who  were  all  burn- 
ing with  desire  to  manifest  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  their  country,  and  their  hatred  of 
its  oppressors.  Among  these  a  plan  was 
formed  of  suddenly  attacking  the  French 
garrison  by  night,  in  the  house  where  they 
Were  quartered,  and  of  setting  fire  to  their 
magazines.  As  the  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  tnought  too  slow,  it  was 
perhaps  imagined  that  so  decisive  an  act 
might  communicate  to  it  the  desirable  im- 
pulse, and  carry  it  forward  in  spite  of  itself. 
Everything  had  been  arranged,  and  the  exe- 
3ition  of  the  plot  fixed  on  for  the  following 
aight,  when  one  of  the  young  men  who  had 
taken  part  in  it,  began  to  be  disturbed  by 


painful  misgivings  concerning  the  character 
of  the  act  he  was  about  to  commit.  That 
the  object  in  view  was  a  right  and  lawful 
one  he  did  not  doubt ;  and  his  subsequent 
conduct  proved  it  was  not  from  the  danger 
of  the  enterprise  be  shi-ank.  Yet  Che  means 
to  be  employed  bore  so  fearful  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  assassin  and  the  murderer, 
that  he  turned  from  them  with  instinctive 
horror,  and  on  the  very  morning  of  the  ap- 
pointed day,  detennined  to  lay  his  scruples 
before  his  revered  master,  Fichte,  and  abide 
by  his  decision*  At  an  early  hour  he  hasten- 
ed to  him,  and  first  inquired,  in  general 
terms,  how  far  morality  and  religion  would 
sanction  any  attempt  against  an  enemy. 
The  penetration  of  Fichte  soon  discovered 
the  cause  of  his  pupiPs  agitation,  and,  hor- 
ror-strufik  at  so  needless  and  useless  a  crime^ 
he  convinced  the  young  man  of  the  foolish 
and  reprehensible  character  of  the  undertak- 
ing in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  im- 
mediately hastened  to  the  chief  of  the  police 
to  put  him  on  his  guard.  It  was  resolved 
quietly  to  get  rid  of  the  chief  conspirators, 
by  finding  them  employment  at  a  distancei 
and  thus  reserve  their  courage  and  patriot- 
ism for  a  worthier  jAirpose.  It  appeared 
afterwards,  that  had  this  thoughtless  project 
not  been  thus  fortunately  frustrated,  it 
would  have  been  immediately  and  severely 
punished,  for  the  corps  of  the  Vice-King  of 
Italy,  then  lying  on  the  Oder,  might  have 
thrown  itself  on  Berlin,  and  taken  a  terrible 
revenge  for  the  slaughter  of  its  comrades. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely,  that  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Fichte  over  his  pupils,  may  be 
attributed  the  preservation  of  tne  capital  of 
Prussia  from  the  swift  destruction  that  might 
have  fallen  upon  it. 

Hostilities  were  now  openly  commenced ; 
and  although  the  victories  of  Grossbeer  and 
Dennewiz  averted  the  threatened  danger  of 
Berlin,  its  nearness  to  the  scene  of  action, 
and  the  many  sanguinary  conflicts  that  took 
place,  filled  the  hospitals  with  the  sick  and 
wounded ;  and  at  length,  the  public  institu- 
tions becoming  entirely  unequal  to  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them,  the  authorities, 
through  the  public  journals,  called  on  the 
inhabitants  to  come  to  their  assistance  with 
extraordinary  contributions,  and  the  women 
to  take  charge  of  the  sick.  Among  the 
foremost  of  those  who  devoted  themselves 
to  this  noble  and  Christian  duty,  was  the 
wife  of  Fichte,  who,  with  the  full  consent 
and  approbation  of  her  husband,  engaged 
heart  and  soul  in  this  sacred  vocation.  She 
devoted  her  days  to  the  distribution  of 
clothes,  food,  and  medicine,  and  to  pious 
cares  around  the  beds  of  the  unknown  sick 
and  dying  ^  and  after  she  returned  late  pn  t 
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winter^s  eveninff  to  her  home,  often  again 
went  out  to  eouect  conti-ibutions  from  ner 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

After  about  fiire  months'  uninterrupted 
exertions  of  this  kind  in  the  hospitals,  she 
began,  however,  to  feel  alarming  symptoms 
of  illness,  and  in  January,  1814,  was  attack- 
ed by  a  violent  nervous  fever,  which  had 
prevailed  among  the  wounded.  It  soon 
attained  such  a  height,  as  to  leave  scarce  a 
hope  of  recovery ;  and  on  the  very  day  when 
she  was  in  the  greatest  peril,  Ficlite,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  close  and  anxious 
attendance  upon  her  during  her  illness,  was 
compelled  to  leave  her,  to  deliver  the  first 
of  a  course  of  philosophical  lectures,  which 
he  had  now  recommenced.  With  wonderful 
self-coiilmand,  he  continued  to  speak  for  two 
hours  on  the  most  abstract  subjects,  scarcely 
hoping  to  find,  on  his  return,  his  beloved 
companion  still  alive.  This  was,  however, 
the  crisis  of  her  illness ;  and  those  who 
witnessed  the  transports  of  joy  and  gratitude 
with  which  he  hailed  the  symptoms  of  re- 
covery, were  able  to  estimate  the  power  bf 
self-control  he  had  exercised.  It  was,  proba* 
bly,  at  that  moment,  that  innocently  and 
unconsciously  she  communicated  to  him  the 
fatal  infection.  On  the  following  day,  the 
commencement  of  a  serious  indisposition 
was  evident,  but  Fichte  could  not  be  induced 
to  relax  any  of  his  custSmary  exertions. 
The  continued  sleeplessaess,  however,  soon 
produced  its  usual  effect  on  his  mental  Acui- 
ties, and  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days  the 
attack  terminated  fatally.  His  death  was 
worthy  of  his  life,  for  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
conjugal  afiection  and  Christian  duty.  <  Beat! 
qui  in  Domino  moriuntur.' 

The  subordinate  and  fragmentary  character 
of  this  earthly  existence  is  never  more  im- 
pressively taught  than  in  such  deaths  as 
these.  It  was  in  a  moment  of  the  highest 
activity  and  usefulness,  when,  as  he  repeated- 
ly declared  to  his'  son,  he  had  reached  a 
central  point  in  his  inquiries,  and  all  things 
appeared  to  him  in  a  grander  and  more  com- 
prehensive light,  when  he  had  found  a  new 
method  for  the  presentation  of  his  doctrine, 
and  *  could  render  it  so  clear  that  a  child 
might  comprehend  it,'  when  all  outward 
obstacles  seemed  overcome,  and  a  life  of 
honour  and  happiness  lay  before  him,  at  this 
moment  be  was  suddenly  summoned — 2a  we 
call  our  children  from  their  play  when 
basiness  of  higher  moment  intervenes.  The 
brightest,  the  noblest,  the  loveliest  lives  are 
most  frequently  thus  cut  ofi*.  The  thread  is 
snapped,  and  we  grope  in  vain  in  the  en- 
tangled web  to  discover  the  fair  figures 
which  lie  on  the  other  ^i^Ie.  Clearer  and 
purer  than  erer  runs  the  vein  of  precious 


metal,  when  suddenly  we  come  to  a/ati/f-— 
it  breaks  ofi*  abruptly,  and  we  must  seek 
elsewhere  for  its  continuation.  In  his  own 
words — 

**  All  death  in  natnre  is  birth,  and  in  death  ap- 
pears vm\Aj  the  advancement  of  life.  There  is 
no  killing  principie  in  nature,  for  natoie  throu^wut 
is  life,  we  mourn  for  those  lost  to  us,  as  in  the 
dark  realms  of  uaconsciousaess  there  miffht  be 
mouroing  when  a  man  is  born  into  the  wond,  but 
above  there  is  rejoicing,  as  we  receive  with  joy 
and  welcome  those  born  to  us." 

It  would  answer  little  purpose  to  attempt 
to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  character  of 
Fichte,  or  the  doctrine  which  he  taught,  of 
which  his  life  was  the  purest  embodiment. 
Both  in  theory  and  practice  he  was  unwearied 
in  his  endeavours  to  oppose  the  spirit  of  self- 
ishness prevalent  at  the  time,  to  exalt  the 
spiritual  above  the  material  and  sensual,  to 
awaken  a  spirit  of  purity  and  selMenial,  and 
to  represent  the  inward  as  the  only  true  life, 
and  all  others  as  merely  apparent.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  condemn  such  specula- 
tions as  he  was  engt^ed  in  as  a  jargon  of  idle 
words  and  vain  phOosophy,  may  recollect 
that  all  those,  in  all  ages,  whose  principle  it 
has  been  ^  to  die  to  the  world  and  to  he  bom 
again,'  the  philanthropists  who,  contemning 
all  sensual  enjoyment,  have  lived  only  for 
the  good  of  their  fellow-men,  the  heroes 
who  nave  counted  life  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  honour,  the  holy  martyrs  by 
whom  the  sufierings  of  the  mortal  frame 
were  unfelt,  while  the  glories  of  Heaven 
were  revealed  to  their  mental  sight, — all 
these,  like  Fichte,  were  Tramctndintal 
Idealists. 


Art.  Vn. — l.'ie  Cymbahm Mundi et  autres 
QSuvres  de  Bonauenture  des  Periers,  Par 
Paul  L.  Jacob,  Bibliophile.  12mo. 
Paris.     1841.     Gosselin. 

2.  Les  Cent  Nouvellts  Nouvelles.  Par  Ls 
Roux  BE  LiNCT.  2  vob.  12mo.  Paris* 
1841.     Paulin. 

3.  Le  Moyen  de  Paarveniry  par  Beroalde  de 
Verville.  Par  Paul  L.  JAcen,  Biblio- 
phile.    12mo.     Paris.     1841.    Gosselin. 

4.  Les  Contes^  ov,  Les  Nouvelles  Recreor 
turns  et  Joyetix  Devis  de  Bonaventure  des 
Feriers.  Far  Charles  Nodier.  12mo. 
Paris.     1841.     Gosselin. 

5.  (Euvres  de  F,  Rabelais,  Par  L.  Jacob, 
Bibliophile,  12mo.  Paris.  184!). 
Charpentier. 
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6.  Propos  Ru9titn/es^  BaSvemeries^  Contes^ 
ei  Discows  a*  Eutrapelf  par  Noel  du 
Fail.  Par  J.  Mauris  Goichard.  12ino. 
Paris.     1842.     Gosselin. 

7.  Joyeuseiety  FaceiieSj  el  FoldireM  Imagines 
dons  de  Caresme-Prenantf  Oaulhierj  Gar- 
guiUSf  GuiUot  Crcujouy  Sfc.  22  vols. 
16mo.  Paris.  1329 — 18....Techener 
(still  in  course  of  publication). 

There  is  no  instrument  of  attack  to  which 
mankind  is  more  uniyersally  sensible  than  ridi- 
cule. Eyerybody  has  a  perception  of  what 
is  droll  and  ludicrous.  A  taste  for  the 
humorous  is  in  a  great  degree  independent 
of  national  difference,  of  caste  or  rank,  or 
eyen  of  education  and  refinement.  It  is 
often  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  among 
the  lower  orders  of  society.  Hence  the 
history  of  comic  literatiire  is  not  one  of 
progressiye  improyement.  But  this  branch 
of  literature,  more  than  any  other,  is  affected 
and  modified  by  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  a^e,  or  by  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  people.  It  preyails  least  among  tribes 
in  a  wild  and  unsocial  state  of  life,  as  among 
wandering  sayages,  or  with  the  modern 
Oriental,  who,  in  his  closed  serail,  seeks  for 
amusement  that  will  flatter  or  excite  his 
passions.  There  are  people  of  that  gloomy 
character  who  neyer  laugh.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  finds  the  greatest  encouragement 
amid  the  turbulence  of  moral  or  political 
revolution.  Hence  the  history  of  this  class 
of  literature  has  a  peculiar  interest,  not 
shared  in  an  equal  degree  by  any  other 
class. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  comic 
and  burlesque  literature  among  the  ancients 
are  incomplete,  for  we  know  little  of  such 
productions  as  those  of  the  Atellane  and 
Fescennine  muses,  and  of  many  other  classes 
of  popular  compositions  which  were  in 
TOgue  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We 
know  still  less  of  the  history  of  this  branch 
of  literature  among  the  Germanic  tribes  for 
ages  after  their  settlement  in  the  imperial 
proyinces,  but  the  earlier  mediseyal  com- 
positions of  this  description  appear  in  general 
to  haye  been  imitations  of  Roman  models. 
The  wit  or  ingenuity  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers  was  chiefly  exerted  in  playing 
upon  words,  one  of  the  worst  blemishes  of 
mediaeval  taste;  and  their  literary  amuse- 
ment seems  to  have  consisted  principally  in 
guessing  at  the  meaning  of  riddles^  of  which 
a  great  variety  are  still  preserved.  Puns 
and  riddles  are  indeed,  as  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  comic  forms  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  writers.  It  is  not  until  afler 
the  entrance  of  the  Normans  that  we  find 
any  traces  in  England  of  what  is  properly 


termed  satire.  In  the  life  of  the  Saxon 
Hereward,  we  see  the  Norman  knights  in 
their  baronial  hall  listening  to  their  jongleur 
or  minstrel,  while  he  turned  to  ridicule,  bj 
his  coarse  and  indecent  satire  and  his  comic 
gestures,  the  manners  of  the  people  whom 
they  bad  dispossessed  of  their  lands.* 

From  this  time  forward  we  have  abundant 
proof  of  the  prevalence  and  increasing  popu- 
larity  of  compositions  of  a  satirical  characteri 
which  were  nourished  into  vigour  by  the  vio- 
lent struggle  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  poweis,  in  which  the  latter  laid  bare 
with  unsparing  knife  the  wickedness  of  the 
Romish  system  in  all  its  workings.  A  Lat- 
in rhymer  of  the  tenth  century  did  not  scru- 
ple to  turn  into  ridicule  the  popish  purgatory 
legends,  in  a  burlesque  narrative  of  a  man 
wno  had  been  in  Paradise,  and  had  seen  John 
the  Baptist  acting  as  butler,  and  his  name- 
sake, tne  Evangelist,  performing  the  part  of 
cup-bearer,  while  St.  Peter  held  the  office 
of  master  of  the  cooks.  Another  Latin  poet, 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
boldly  charges  Rome  with  worshipping  sil- 
ver like  the  pagans  of  old,  and  with  devour- 
ing, in  her  insatiate  greediness,  the  riches  of 
every  country  which  acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  the  papal  see — 

'*  Gens  Romanoruig  subdola  antiqua  edit  idola. 
•  •  •  • 

Omatas  Testes  Gtsbcisb,  ebor  cum  gemmis  Indio, 
Deliciosa  Francise,  aigentum,  aurum  Anglis, 
Lac  et  butyrum  Flandriap,  mnlas,  mulos  BurgundiflB, 
Roma  deglotit  penitue,  digna  perire  fundi tus." 

After  boasting  at  length  of  its  all-powerful 
influence,  and  the  mode  in  which  that  influ- 
ence was  exerted,  the  papal  see  is  made  to 
sum  up  its  actions — 

"  Quscunque  volo  facie ;  ego  nuptas  decipio ; 
Ego  corrampo  virgines ;  edomo  cunctos  homines. 

Such  satires  as  these,  it  must  be  remark- 
ed, came  from  the  pen  of  ecclesiastics,  who 
scorned  to  imitate  the  larger  body  of  their 
brethren  in  pandering  to  the  support  of  a  sys- 
tem of  which  the  vice  was  apparent  to  every 
one.  Some  of  the  adventurous  satirists  of 
this  early  age  are  guilty  of  parodying  scrip- 
tural language  in  a  manner  which,  not  many 
years  ago,  might  have  subjected  them  to  a 
criminal  prosecution.  We  give  a  translation 
of  one  of  the  shortest  and  least  objectionable 
of  these,  as  a  curious  picture  of  the  scanda- 
lous venality  of  the  court  of  Rome  in  the 
twelfth  century,  at  which  period  it  was  writ- 
ten. It  was  a  famous  joke  among  the  satiri- 
cal reformers  of  that  age,  that  the  pope  had 
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*  *  De  Gestis  Herwardi  Sttxoms*  c  14,  in  the 
'  Cbroniques  Anglo-Normandes,'  voL  ii^  p.  41. 
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Mark,  the  evaiigeliflt,  for  a  mark  of 


money  :— 

"  The  beginning  of  the  holy  gospel  according  to 
a  mark  ofnlver* 

**Id  that  time  the  pope  said  to  the  Romans, 
'When  the  son  of  man  shall  come  to  the  seat  of 
oar  majesty,  first  say  to  him,  *  Friend,  for  what 
comest  thon  ?*  And  if  he  shall  continue  knock- 
ing, without  giving  you  anything,  cast  him  out 
into  utter  darkness/  And  it  came  to  pass  that  a 
certain  poor  clerk  came  to  the  court  of  our  lord  the 
pope,  and  cried  out  saying,  *  Have  pity  on  me, 
you,  gate-keepers  of  the  pope,  for  the  hand  of  pov- 
erty hath  touched  me,  and  I  am  poor  and  needy, 
therefore  I  pray  that  you  will  relieve  jne  in  my 
misfortune  and  wretchedness.'  But  they,  hearing 
this,  were  very  indignant,  and  said,  <  Friend,  thy 
poverty  be  with  thee  in  perdition ;  go  behind,  Sa- 
tbanas,  for  thou  art  not  wise  in  the  wisdom  of 
money.  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  thee,  thou 
sbalt  not  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord  untU  thou 
bast  given  the  last  farthing/  And  the  poor  man 
went  away  and  sold  his  cloak  and  his  tunic  and 
all  he  had,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  cardinals 
and  to  the  gate-keepers,  mid  they  said, '  What  is 
this  among  so  many  of  us  ?*  And  they  cast  him 
out  at  the  door.  And  having  gone  out,  he  wept 
bitterly,  and  had  no  consolation.  And  afterwards 
there  came  to  the  court  a  certain  rich  clerk,  fat  and 
pursy  and  swollen,  who  had  seditiously  commit- 
ted homicide.  This  man  gave  first  to  the  gate- 
keeper, secondly  to  the  chamberlain,  thirdly  to  the 
canlinals ;  but  they  judged  among  themselves  that 
they  v^re  going  to  receive  more.  But  our  lord 
the  pope  hearing  that  his  cardinals  and  ministers 
had  received  many  gifts  from  the  clerk,  became 
sick  unto  death.  Then  the  rich  man  sent  him  a 
medicine  of  gold  and  silver,  and  immediately  he 
was  healed.  Then  our  lord  the  pope  called  to  him 
the  cardinals  and  ministera,  and  said  to  them, 
*  Brethren,  take  heed  lest  any  one  seduce  you  with 
ofvpty  words:  for  I  set  yOu  an  example*  in  order 
that,  as  I  take,  so  also  take  ye. 


*  w 


This  singular  scrap  of  early  satire  has  been 
printed  in  a  very  curious  collection  of  earlv 
Latin  poetry,  published  at  Paris  by  M.  Ede- 
lestand  du  M6riL  Pieces  of  this  kind  are 
not  yery  uncommon  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
and  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. A  parody  on  the  service  of  the  mass, 
under  the  title  of  ^  Missa  de  Potatoribus,'  the 
Mass  of  the  Drunkards,  is  printed  in  the  sec- 
ond rolume  of  the  '  Reliquia  Antiquse ;'  and 
a  shorter  parody  will  be  found  in  the  same 
collection,  commencing  with  the  words, 
^  Initium  sancti  Evangelii  secundum  Lupum. 
Fraus  tibi,  Bacche,'  and  continued  in  the  same 
strain.  Lupum  is,  of  course,  a  play  on  Lur 
com,  and  Jraua  a  similar  play  upon  laus^ 
These  were  the  amusements  of  Romish  cler- 
gy! 

As  we  advance  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  satirical  writers  against  the  Romish 
church  become  extremely  numerous.  Wal- 
ter Majpes  gained  celebrity  by  his  jokes  and 


stories  against  the  monastic  orders ;  and  the 
same  period  produced  several  larger  publica- 
tions, of  a  satirical  character,  directed  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  age  in  general,  but 
more  especially  against  those  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Among  the  most  remarkable, 
and  the  most  extensively  popular,  were  the 
poem  <  De  Contemptu  Mundi,'  of  Bernard 
of  Morlaix,  and  the  ^  Speculum  Stultorum' 
of  our  own  countryman,  Nigellus  Wireker. 
Perhaps  we  should  enumerate  in  the  same 
class  the  still  more  comprehensive  '  Archi- 
trenius'  of  John  de  Hantevilie,  except  that 
in  this  instance  the  reforming  hero  goes  about 
weeping  over  the  vfces  of  mankind,  instead 
of  laughing  at  them. 

The  first  century  and  a  half  afler  the  Nor* 
man  conquest  presents  us  with  few  speci- 
mens of  playful  humour  in  the  literature  of 
this  country  ;  but  this  is  easily  explained  by 
the  loss  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popular 
literature  of  the  middle  ages,  previous  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  Uie  twelfth  century, 
however,  we  begin  to  perceive  among  the  La- 
tin writers  that  taste  for  comic  stories  which 
became  so  prevalent  in  the  century  follow- 
ing, and  of  which  some  scattered  instances 
occur  at  an  earlier  period,  as  in  the  Latin 
ballad  of  ^  Umbos'  {[published  in  Grimm  and 
Schmeller's  collection  of  eariy  Latin  poetiy), 
and  one  or  two  other  poems  af  the  same 
stamp.  The  clergy  of  the  twelfth  century 
amused  themselves  with  composing  whiU 
they  designated  by  the  title  of  Comecfifs, 
consisting  of  licentious  tales,  with  a  comic 
dinouementy  written  most  frequently  in  elegiac 
verse.  Such  are  the  '  Geta'  of  Vitalis  of 
Blois,  the  '  Alda'  of  William  of  Blois,  and 
the  '  Babio'  of  an  anonymous  writer.  The 
celebrated  Peter  of  Blois  condemns  these 
vain  labours  of  his  brother  William,  although 
he  acknowledges  having  written  similar 
poems  in  his  youth ;  and  his  judgment  was 
certainly  not  unsupported  bv  reason,  for  the 
^  Alda'  of  William  of  Blois  is  a  piece  of  un- 
disguised obscenity. 

We  have  hitherto  found  the  comic  litera* 
ture  of  the  middle  ages,  as  being  written  in 
Latin,  confined  chiefly  to  the  clergy,  or 
learned  class  of  society.  But  it  was  ranidly 
making  its  way  among  the  laity  of  the  high- 
er cla^,  who  spoke  the  French  or  Ai^o* 
Norman  ton^e.  The  first  comic  produc* 
tion  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  written 
in  Anglo-Norman,  is  the  poem  on  Charle- 
magne's pretended  vovage  to  Jerusalem  and 
Gonstantmople,  which  was  Drinted  a  few 
years  ago  in  tms  country,  and  published  by 
Mr.  Pidcering.  In  this  poem  the  barons  of 
Charlemagne^  court  are  represented  as  pass* 


lemagne's  court  are  represented 
ing  their  evenings  in  making  jfo&s  or  jokes: 
on  one  occasion,  at  Constantinople,  amid 
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their  gabsy  they  boast  of  extravagant  and 
ridiculous  feats  which  each  pretends  he  is 
capable  of  performiDg,  and  the  emperor,  who 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  their  con- 
versation, by  means  of  a  spy,  and  who  seeks 
an  occasion  of  quarrelling  with  his  unwel- 
come visitors,  threatens  them  with  death, 
unless  each  boaster  performs  the  feat  of 
which  he  had  so  indiscreetly  vaunted. 
They  escape  the'danger,  partly  by  miracles, 
and  partly  by  cunning  and  opportune  acci- 
dents, so  that  each  performs,  or  appears  to 
have  performed,  his  feat.  This  incident  of  the 
barons  gabbing  and  joking  at  their  evening 
assemblies,  is  probably  a  correct  picture  of 
the  social  manners  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  We  meet  with  sever  alinstances  of 
the  popularity  at  this  period  of  individuals 
distinguished  by  their  wit,  an  example  of 
which  is  afforded  in  the  person  of  Walter 
Mapes.  But  the  great  composers  and  pub- 
lishers of  French  and  Anglo-Norman  comic 
literature  in  this  and  the  succeeding  age 
were  the  jongleurs,  or  minstrels,  who  were 
the  constant  attendants  in  the  baronial  hall 
after  the  festive  meal,  and  the  form  of  this 
literature  was  most  generally  that  of  tales  or 
fabliaux. 

These  fabliaux  are  historically  of  great 
value,  as  faithful  pictures  of  the  private  and 
public  manners  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  they 
are  pointed  with  bitter  satire,  and  are  largely 
tainted  with  that  extraordinary  licentious- 
ness which  prevailed  in  papal  times.  The 
immense  number  of  these  fabliaux  which 
«till  remain  shows  what  an  extensive  class 
of  literature  they  once  formed.  Too  many 
of  them  turn  on  subjects  at  which  the  mod- 
esty of  the  present  day  will  not  allow  us  to 
hint.  In  others,  of  a  character  somewhat 
less  objectionable,  the  grossness  of  the  stoiy 
b  redeemed  in  a  certain  de^ee  by  its  exqui- 
site humour.  Others  again  are  burlesques 
and  parodies,  or  pieces  of  a  merely  playful 
character,  although  even  these  not  unfre- 
quently  conceal  a  satirical  aim.  Examples 
of  all  these  different  classes  will  be  found  in 
the  collections  of  Barbazan,  Meon,  and  Jubi- 
nal.  We  meet  sometimes  even  with  literary 
satires  among  these  productions ;  the  coarse 
story  of  AucUgier,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Barbazan,  is  a  burlesque  upon  the  tedious 
and  extravagant  romances  of  that  age.  M. 
Jubinal  has  published,  under  the  title  of 
^Fatrasies  ana  Resveries,'  two  poems,  con- 
flisting  of  words  thrown  together  without 
any  connected  sense,  in  the  style  of  certain 
pleadings  in  ^maister'  RaMais^  which 
were,  without  doubt,  intended  to  turn  to 
ridicule  the  unmeaning  compositions  of  some 
of  the  ^ters  of  the  time :  the  foUowing 


lines,  from  the  middle  of  one  of  these  poems, 
will  best  show  their  style : — 

<*  Li  ombres  d'un  oef 
Fortoitran  reneuf 
Sus  le  fonz  d'lm  pot ; 
Deus  viez  pingne  nuef 
Firent  nn  estiief 
Pour  courre  le  trol  \ 
Quant  vint  au  paler  I'escot, 
Je,  qui  omq^ues  ne  me  rnuef, 
M'escriai,  ei  ne  die  mot : — 
Pren^s  la  plume  d'nn  buef, 
S'en  vestez  un  sage  sot,*'  &c. 

"  The*8hadow  of  an  egg 
Carried  the  new  year 
Upon  a  pot  bottom ; 
Two  old  new  combs 
Made  a  ball 
To  run  the  trot ; 

When  it  came  to  paying  the  ecot, 
I,  who  never  move  myself. 
Cried  out,  without  saying  a  word  : — 
Take  the  feather  of  an  ox. 
And  clothe  with  it  a  wise  fooL" 
Jubinal,  *  Nouv.  Rec.,'  ii.,  217. 

No  class  is  more  frequently  the  object  of 
these  satires  tlian  the  women,  whose  general 
character  in  the  middle  ages  appears  to  have 
been  far  from  amiable.  It  naturally  hap- 
pens, that  when  society  becomes  corrupt 
and  dissolute,  the  weaker  sex  is  the  most 
deeply  tainted  by  the  evil.  The  history  of 
society  in  the  middle  ages  shows  us  but 
too  plainly  the  demoralising  effects  of  the 
Romish  church-system  on  the  female  char- 
acter, particularly  in  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  The  clergy^  whose  duty  it  was  to 
be  preachers  of  virtue,  are  represented  as 
the  general  corrupters  <of  private  morals. 
In  the  stories  to  which  we  are  alluding, 
monks  and  priests  are  constantly  introduced 
as  actors  in  low  intrigues  ;  and  the  general 
&ults  of  the  church  are  by  no  means 
spared.  Sometimes  the  satirical  poets 
enter  upon  religious  subjects  with  remark- 
able temerity.  In  the  story  ^  Du  Vilan 
qui  conquist  Faradis  par  plait,'  a  peasant  dies 
suddenly,  and  his  soid  escapes,  at  a  moment 
when  neither  angel  nor  demon  was  on  the 
watch,  so  that,  unclaimed  and  left  to  his 
own  discretion,  the  peasant  follows  St.  Peter, 
who  happened  to  be  on  his  way  to  Paradise, 
and  enters  the  gate  with  him  unperceived. 
When  the  saint  finds  that  the  soul  of  such  a 
low  person  lias  found  its  way  into  Paradise, 
he  is  angiy,  and  rudely  orders  the  peasant 
out.  But  the  latter  accuses  St.  Peter  of 
denying  his  Saviour ;  and,  concience- 
stricken,  the  gate-keeper  applies  to  St. 
Thomas,  who  undertakes  to  drive  away  the 
intruder.      The  peasant,  however,  dtscon- 
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certs  St.  Thomas  by  reminding  him  of  his 
disbelief,  and  St.  Paul,  who  comes  next, 
fares  no  better — he  had  persecuted  God's 
saints.  At  length  Christ  hears  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  comes  himself.  The  Saviour 
listens  benignantly  to  the  poor  soul's  plead- 
ing, and  ends  by  forgiving  the  peasant  his 
sins,  and  allowing  him  to  remain  in  Para- 
dise. This  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  Romish 
system  of  saint- worship,  and  on  the  unchari- 
table character  of  the  mediaeval  church. 

The  satire  of  the  French  and  English 
writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  found 
ample  scope  in  attacking  the  monkish  orders, 
which  were  then  so  rapidly  increasing,  and 
which  were  invading  the  rights  of  every 
other  class  of  society.  It  would  be  VEin  to 
attempt,  in  our  narrow  limits,  to  describe, 
or  even  to  enumerate,  the  satires  against 
the  monks  written  during  this  period,  hot 
the  reader  will  find  many  examples  in  the 
collection  of  Barbazan,  and  in  the  works  of 
Rutebeuf.  This  latter  poet  signalized  him- 
self by  his  satirical  attacks  on  them,  in 
defence  of  the  university,  which  they  were 
then  beginning  to  OTerwhelm.  The  popular 
satirists  entered  warmly  into  the  straggle  be- 
tween the  secular  and  theological  studies, 
the  latter  of  which  were  now  aiming  at  the 
entire  subversion  of  the  former.  The  great 
revolution,  which  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  going  on  in  the  university  system, 
was  indeed  not  unfrequently  the  subject  of 
popular  satire  and  burlesque ;  of  which  we 
will  only  point  out  one  example,  entitled 
^  La  Bataille  des  sept  Ars,'  because  it  is  a 
veritable  mediseval  ^Battle  of  the  Books.' 
The  seven  arts  of  the  university  learning  are 
divided  against  themselves ;  the  new  authors 
and  the  men  of  science  (la  haute  ecience) 
make  war  upon  the  ancients,  or  those  who 
had  been  read  and  taught  in  the  old  gram- 
mar course,  and  the  ancients  t^e  up  arms 
in  their  own  defence.  The  two  armies  meet 
in  a  plain  near  Orleans,  and  a  dreadful  en- 
gagement ensues,  in  which  the  different 
combatants  perform  feats  worthy  of  the 
Homeric  heroes ;  but  the  victory  remained 
with  the  modems,  although  the  writer  of  the 
poem,  Henry  d'Andely,  prognosticates  that 
before  Ions  the  old  course  ofteachinff  would 
regain  its  former  position.  Henry  d'Andely 
ia  said  to  be  the  author  of  another  poem  of 
a  similar  stamp,  entitled  ^  The  Battle  of  the 
Wiaes.'  Comic  pieces  of  this  description 
were  not  uncommon:  we  have  had  the 
battle  of  Careame  (Lent)  and  Charaage  (the 
tfeason  when  meat  was  allowed  to  be  eaten), 
ihe  debate  ^between  wine  and  water,  the 
dispute  between  the  eye  and  the  heart.  &c 
If  we  look  to  tKe  Latin  literature  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  is  extremely  rich 


in  comic  and  satiric  verse,  we  see  why  the 
Romish  church  was  jealous  oT  the  universi- 
ties, and  why  so  resolute  and,  in  the  sequel, 
so  successful  an  attempt  was  made  to  push 
into  them  the  monkish  orders — the  soldiers 
of  the  pope,  a»  they  have  been  aptly  called 
— in  order  to  sup^ess  the  freedom  of  study 
and  of  opinion.  The  universities  were  the 
nurseries  in  which  grew  up  a  crowd  of 
writers  who  saw  and  boldly  attacked  the 
encroachments  and  the  errors  of  Rome.  Ia 
England  this  party  was  particularly  strong  ; 
for  our  countrymen,  with  their  sturdy  spirit 
of  freedom,  have  always  had  the  honour  of 
being  a  Uttle  schismatical  in  face  of  the  pa- 
pacy ;  and  the  Anglo-Latin  literature  of  this 
period  teems  with  bold  and  energetic  attacks 
on  the  disorders  of  the  clergy.  At  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  thirteenth  century— on  the 
eve  of  the  baronial  wars — these  writers  had, 
in  order  perhaps  to  give  a  certain  unity  of 
character  to  their  satire,  set  up  an  imaginary 
reformer  of  abuses,  under  the  title  of  ^  Golias,' 
or  ^  Goliardus,— a  reckless  devourer,  as  the 
name  indicates  ;  a  sort  of  clerical  jongleur, 
who  was  licensed  to  say  what  he  thought  in 
whatever  terms  he  liked.  His  pre-eminence 
above  all  other  goliards  or  goliases  is  fre- 

auently  marked  by  the  addition  of  the  epi- 
tiet  epiecopus^  It  was  under  the  name  of 
'  Golias  Episcopus'  that  a  very  laige  mass 
of  rhyming  Latin  rerse,  distinguished  by  its 
inveterate  hostility  to  the  then  existing  state 
of  things,  made  its  appearance  during  the 
thirteenth  centuiy.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  pieces  was  called  the 
^  Apocalypsis  Golise,'  or  Golias's  Revelation : 
and  if  we  may  judge  by  its  frequent  occur- 
rence in  manuscripts  of  that  a^,  it  must 
have  been  widely  popular  in  this  country. 
The  vices  of  the  church  are  the  things  re- 
vealed to  Golias,  and  they  are  described  in 
no  sparing  language.  The  spiritual  pastor 
of  those  oays,  we  are  told,  thought  more  of 
being  fed  by  his  flock,  than  of  feeding  it-— 

**  Non  pastor  ovium,  sed  pastas  ovibns." 


'*  He  thinks  less  of  the  sheep  which  are  lA 
want,  or  lame,  or  sick,  or  tender,  than  of  the 
amount  of  milk  and  wool  which  he  is  to 
gain ; — it  is  thus  that  he  brings  back  the  lost 
sheep  on  his  shoulder  :"^ 

•«  Non  tantnm  cogitat  ille  de  miserii, 
De  daudis  ovibos,  agris>  vel  teneris^ 
Quantum  de  compoto  lactis  et  velleris ; 
Sic  ovem  psidilam  lefert  in  numuis.'' 

Tlie  pope  was  the  derouring  lion,  which 
spaied  nothing.  The  archdeacon  was  a  rob- 
ber, on  a  smafier  scale,  who  fixed  his  clawe 
OD  whaterer  had  escaped  the  rapacity  of  pope 
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or  prelate.  The  faults  of  the  officials  were 
too  numerous  to  compress  within  a  small  vol- 
ume :-^ 

"  Hie  scriptas  repperi  conBuetudines 
Officialiam,  raptus,  vora^iaes, 
Fraudes,  insidias,  et  turpitndines, 
Quffi  magni  codicis  excedunt  maiginea.'* 

*'  The  world  is  struck  with  horror  to  see  that 
such  people  continue  to  exlai?:  and  the  earth 
tremble^  at  the  sight  of  theiii  :"— 

*<  Hi  sunt  qnos  retinens  mundus  inhorruit ; 
A  quorum  facie  terra  contremuit." 

The  priest  was  infamous  for  rices  of  another 
description : — 

«  Post  missam  presbyter,  relinquens  iafulam. 
In  meretriculie  desr^ndit  insulam ; 
Sic  fecit  Jupiter,  qui  juxta  fabulam 
CcBlam  deseruit  sequendo  ritulam. 

*■  Hanc  mulieribus  proponit  maximam. 
Quod  remm  decima  non  salvat  animam ; 
Nulla  salvabitur  ad  horam  ultimam* 
Niei  de  corpore  suo  dat  decimam.** 

Abbots  and  their  monks  spent  their  lives  in 
sensual  indulgence  ;  eating,  and  drinking,  and 
chambering,  were  their  principal  occupa- 
tions. The  lines  which  follow  lose  in  a 
translation : — 

"  Qulsqoisde  monacbo  fitdiemoniacus, 
£t  cuique  monacho  congarrit  monacbus, 
Ut  pica  picee,  ut  paittaco  paittacos, 
Cui  dat  mgenium  magister  stomachus. 

«  His  moladentium  tumorem  faucium, 
La^paeutturis  ventris  diluvium* 
0ns  acoieos  dat  flammas  iitium, 
£t  fratrum  malleus  calorem  noxium. 

"  Cum  inter  fabolas  et  Baechi  pocula 
Modum  et  regulam  suspendit  crapula* 
Dicunt  quod  dicitnr  favor  a  fabnla. 
Modus  a  modio*  a  gala  r^gula.** 

The  details  in  this  poem,  and  in  the  numer- 
ous other  similar  compositions,  give  us  a  fear- 
ful picture  of  the  disorders  of  the  clergy  and 
the  church ;  but  the  variety  and  unanimity 
of  the  documents,  and  the  confessions  even 
of  the  monkish  writers  most  zefdous  in  the 
cause  of  Rome,  prove  that  the  picture  was 
not  in  any  respect  overdrawn.  Whence 
sprang  these  disorders,  and  why  could  they 
not  be  remedied  ?  The  whole  system  was 
bad — the  disease  lay  at  the  heart  and  the 
head.  The  vice  of  the  head  affected  all  the 
memben : 
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Membia  doleat  singola  capitis  dolgi8» 

•  •  •  • 

Bomamimdicapiitesti  sednil  oapitmnndam; 
Quod  jpendit  a  capite  totum  est  immnndum  s 
Tiansit  enim  vitium  primum  in  secundum* 
£t  de  luudo  fed^let  quod  est  juxta  fundum.** 


Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  works 
of  these  vigorous  satirists,  which  are  pre* 
served  in  manuscripts.  They  sometimes 
take  part  in  the  political  disputes  of  the 
times,  and  become  extremely  active  at  the 
period  of  the  barons'  wars  under  Henry  III. 
The  long  Latin  rh3'ming  poem  on  the  battle 
of  Lewes,  printed  in  the  political  songs  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society,*  proclaims 
sentiments  and  principles  worthy  ot  the  more 
advanced  civilisation  of  the  present  dav. 
Sometimes  these  Latin  poems  become  light 
and  playful,  and  exhibit  an  ease  and  ele- 
gance which  those  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury would  not  expect.  We  may  give  as  an 
example  the  three  first  stanzas  of  a  gracefiil 
song  on  the  vanities  of  courts,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  and  for  the  sake  of  such 
readers  as  have  no  care  for  the  Latin,  we 
will  accompany  it  with  a  hasty  metrical  para- 
phrase, that  may  perhaps  serve  to  give  them 
some  notice  of  the  pla^ul  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal.   The  wearied  and  dissatisfied  courtier 


says: 


**  Rimatos  omnes  curias, 
Boagnas,  parvas,  et  medias, 
episcopales,  re^ias, 
curiarum  lacunas, 
multiformes  et  varias, 

dum  video,  inrideoj 

nee  ideo 

a  curiis  abstineo. 

Bed  ipsas  semper  adeo, 
rimatus  omnes  cunas. 

**  In  curiis  sublimibus 
in  ipeis  curialibns 
non  est  locus  virtutibus, 
omnes  putreacnnt  sordibos 
pusilli  ciun  majoribus* 

incuria,malitia, 

fallacia, 

obsidet  tanquam  propria, 

virtuti  prasunt  vitia^ 
in  curiis  suolimibos. 

**  Sublime  tenent  solium 
diplois  adulantiuin, 
jugis  Bcissnra  cordium, 
rancor,  livor,  et  odium. 


*  It  will  save  the  trouble  of  particular  reference, 
if  we  give  here  a  list  of  the  principal  collections 
which  contain  the  smaller  pieces  of  the  comic  and 
satirical  literature  of  this  and  the  following  age :— > 
they  are  the  collections  of  fabliaux,  by  Barbaam^ 
Meon,  and  Jubinal ;  some  of  the  other  publications 
by  M.  Jubinal:  the  'Anecdota  Literaria,'  by  T. 
Wright;  the  <  Early  Mysteries,  and  other  Latin 
Poems,'  by  the  same  person:  the  two  volttznas  of 
'Reliquis  Aii\iquBd{  by  Wright  and  HaltiweU;  the 
'  Recueil  de  Chants  I&atorianes  Frangaia,'  by  Le> 
rouz 
by  Ed^lestanc 


toriqnes  Frangaia/bf 
de  liney:  the  *  Poesies  Populaires  lAUnss,* 
d^lestand  de  M<ril;  and  the  *  PoUtical  Songs 
of  England,'  the  poems  attributed  to  Walter  JMapas, 
and  the  *  Collection  of  Early  Latia  Stories,'  all  by 
Mr.  Wright. 


.  tfpea,  tsmor,  ire,  gaudiiUDv 
et  alia  flagitia, 
tam  varia, 
tamque  detestabiiia. 
et  siqua  8unt  simiHa, 
sublime  tenent  solium." 


"  A  courtier  old,  I  know  full  well 

The  life  a  courtier  leads, 
'Round  kings  and  nobles  few  will  tell 

Tiie  cares  their  station  breeds ; 
But  I  despise  the  cringing  bow, 

The  flaunting  air  remote  from  gladness. 
The  hollow  smile,  provoked,  I  trow. 

By  pointless  jest  which  covers  sadness ; 
Yet  still  I  follow  courts,  although, 
A  courtier  old«  I  know  them  well. 

•'  Within  the  dwellings  of  the  great. 

Where  courtly  vices  haunt,  ^ 
Fair  virtue  seldom  gains  a  seat, 

Scared  by  their  features  gaunt. 
Here  thoughtlessness  with  vacant  mien, 

There  lucre  foul,  and  double  dealing. 
And  gay  self-love,  whose  joy  hath  been* 

Too  oft  the  source  of  others*  wailing. 
All  these  and  many  more,  are  seen 
Within  the  dwellings  of  the  great, 

;*<  Attendant  on  the  monarch's  throne 

Stand  pride  and  grim  disdain, 
And  outward  laugh  with  inward  moan ; 

Envy,  that  joys  in  others'  pain ; 
Frenzied  despair,  and  rancorous  hate ; 

And  flattering  treason,  born  to  sever 
The  ties  of  love  with  harsh  debate ; 

While  fear  and  hope  alternate  ever. 
These  are  the  various  ills  that  wait 

Attendant  on  the  monarch's  throne." 

These  clerical  satirists  sometimes  laid 
aside  the  severity  of  their  assumed  character, 
and  favoured  the  world  with  scraps  of  play- 
ful humour,  and  even  condescended  to 
compose  love-ditties  in  their  favourite  Latin. 
Many  such  eflPusions  are  still  preserved,  and 
a  few  specimens  have  heen  printed.  Among 
these,  we  may  point  out  the  'Confessio 
Goliae,'  in  which  the  poet  makes  an  avowal 
of  his  love  for  dice,  wine,  and  women  ;  the 
invective  of  Golias  against  the  thief  who  had 
stole  his  purse ;  the  declamation  of  Golias 
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towards  the  macaronic  vene  so  popular  at 
a  later  period.  The  few  verses  we  have 
cited  are  accompnined,  as  on  the  last  occa-^ 
sion,  with  a  hasty  rhyming  version.  The 
poet  takes  his  theme  from  the  opening  lines 
of  Ovid's  *  Metamorphoses  :'— 

«  In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  formas 
Corpora ;  Dii,  coeptis,  nam  vos  mutastis  et  iUas, 
Aspirate  meis." 

"  Ego  dixi,  dii  estis ; 
Quse  dicenda  sunt  in  festis 

Quare  prastermitterem  ? 
Dii,  re  vera,  qui  potestis 
In  figuram  novee  vestis 
I'ransmutare  veterem. 

'*  Pannus  recens  et  novellus 
Fit  vel  capa  vel  manteilus, 

Sed  secundum  temnora 
Primum  capa,  postpusillum 
Transmutatur  heec  m  ilium ; 

Sic  mutatis  corpora. 

<«  Antiauatadecollatur, 
Decollata  mantellatur, 

Sic  in  modum  Proteos 
Demutantur  vestimenta ; 
Nee  recenter  est  inventa 

Lex  metamorphoseoa 


Disputati 

which  each  charges  the  other  with  heins 
the  incentive  to  vice.  We  have  a  good 
specimen  of  the  playful  burlesque  of  this 
period,  in  an  amusing  song  on  the  tailors,  as 
old  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
in  which  they  are  lauded  for  their  still  in 
turning  old  garments  into  new  ones ;  when 
the  wearers  were  tired  with  the  first  fash- 
ion. This  song  is  also  curious,  as  an  early 
specimen  of  the  mixture  of  French  with  L»t- 
in,  which  was  in  this  and  the  folowing  cen- 
turies not  uncommon,  and  was  an  approach 


<c 


Cum  figura  sexum  mutant ; 
Prius  ruptam  clam  reluctant 

Primates  ecclesie ; 
Nee  donatur,  res  est  carta. 
Nisi  prius  sit  experta 

Fortunam  Tiresis. 


«*  Bruma  tandem  revertente. 
Tost  unt  sur  la  qhapeent^ 

Plerique  canucium ; 
Alioquin  dequadratur. 
De  quadrato  retundatur. 

Transit  in  almucium. 

*<  Si  quid  restat  de  morsellis 
Caesi  panni  sive  pellis, 
r^on  vacat  officio ; 
Ex  his  flunt  manuthecte, 
Manutheca  quidem  Greoe 
Manum  positio. 

«  Sic  ex  veste  vestem  loimant, 
EngleiSf  Tyis,  Franeeis,  dormant, 

Omnes  generaliter; 
Ut  vix  nullus  exdudator. 
Ita  capa  deelinatur* 

Sed  manteilus  aliter. 

*<  Adhuc  primo  recens  annOi 
Nova  pelle,  novo  panno. 

In  area  reconditur  \ 
Recedente  tandem  pilo, 
Juucturarum  rupto  filo, 

Pellis  circumciditur. 
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Sic  manteilus  fit  Apella ; 
Ci  git  H  drapf  e  lapel  Id, 
Post  pnmum  mvorti«mf 
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A  priore  MMiatSt 
Cum  secunao  leparata 

Tranfiit  inconfortiuin." 

**  That  ye  are  j;od8, 1  make  no  doubt ; 
And  wrong  it  is  to  leave  you  out 

Of  cleric  office ; 
For  who  but  gods,  I  ask,  or  you, 
Could  change  old  garments  into  new 

By  metamorphosis  ? 

•<  When  cloth  is  new  and  fresh  of  nape, 
'Tis  meet  in  haste  ye  zirt  t  the  shape 

Of  cape  or  mantel ; 
But  what  the  mode  and  form  decreed. 
Or  why  the  former  should  precede. 

You  only  can  tell. 

**  As  Proteus  changed,  ye  change  the  cloth ; 
When  ruthless  time  and  weather  both 

Have  done  their  duty : 
All  duly  clipped,  the  aged  cape 
Comes  forth  a  mantel  new  in  shape 

As  well  as  beauty. 

*•  Erst  coat,  now  gown,  ye  change  at  will 
Not  only  form,  but  sex,  your  skill 

In  full  to  show  to  us ; 
And  thus,  to  make  the  clumge  complete, 
Tiresias  it  murt  imitate. 

As  well  as  Proteus. 

<*  When  winter  comes  with  frost  and  storm. 
Some  change  again  the  faded  form. 

And  and  a  cover : 
With  alter*d  shape  and  alterM  use, 
Shoulders  and  head,  a  warm  aumuce, 

It  muffles  over. 

**  And  when  each  change  is  duly  made. 
If  aught  be  left  unused,  *tis  said. 

Be 't  cloth  or  leather, 
Quick  it  becomes,  at  your  commands, 
A  pair  of  gloves  to  guard  the  hands 

Against  the  weather. 

**Gennan  or  French,  to  custom  true, 
Norman  or  English,  all  pursue 

This  self-same  fashion ; 
And  thus,  enleagoed,  they  cape  decline ; 
But  mantel  has  a  di^rent  line 

Of  transformation. 

«  At  first  to  hoard  it  up  we're  fain. 
While  cloth  and  leather  both  remain 

In  fair  condition ; 
But  if  the  fur  to  fade  begin. 
Then  from  the  cloth  ye  strip  the  skin 

By  circumcision. 

<*  Here  lies  the  skin  despised,  and  there 
The  cloth  has  proved  the  tailor's  care 

Without  miscarriage ; 
The  mantel,  thus  being  made  a  Jew, 
Contracts  with  leather  fresh  and  new 

A  second  marriage." 

The  song  goes  on  to  describe  the  different 
traasformaUoM  of  the  OMOIel,  until  at  last. 


no  longer  capable  of  change,  it  is  ghren  as  a 

reward  to  the  servant. 

We  have  many  fragments  still  left  of  po- 
litical satire  in  the  French  language,  written 
both  in  France  and  in  England,  in  this  age. 
We  have  already  seen,  in  the  life  of  Here- 
ward,  an  Anglo-Nomian  jongleur,  imme- 
diately after  u\g  conquest,  burlesquing  the 
vanquished  Saxons  in  the  halls  of  their 
foreign  invaders  of  their  rights  ;  there  has 
been  preserved  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  efiusion  which  the  minstrels  uttered 
on  such  occasions,  the  more  interesting,  be- 
cause it  is  written  on  a  lone  slip  of  yelium, 
which  the  minstrel  held  in  bis  hand  to  sing. 
This  is  a  French  (or  Anclo-Norman)  song, 
composed  by  one  of  the  baronial  party, 
under  Simon  de  Montfort,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. 
It  contains  satirical  allusions  to  the  leaders 
of  the  opposite  party,  as  in  the  following 
lines,  aimed  at  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  one 
of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  an  active  parti- 
san of  the  court.  His  house  had  been  plun- 
dered by  the  popular  party. 

"  Et  ly  pastors  de  Norwis, 
Qui  devoure  ses  berbis, 

Axsez  sout  de  ce  conte ; 
Mout  en  perdi  des  ses  biens : 
Mai  ert  que  ly  lessa  riens, 

Ke  trop  en  saveit  de  honte.^ 

"  And  the  pastor  of  Nonvich, 
Who  devours  his  sheep. 

Knows  enough  of  this  story ; 
He  has  lost  much  of  his  goods ; 
Bad  luck  to  the  man  who  left  him  anything, 

For  his  conduct  has  been  too  disgracerult** 

In  another  song,  written  about  the  year 
1264,  when  the  King  of  France  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  interfere  between 
Heniy  and  his  barons,  the  English  king  and 
his  court  are  the  object  of  very  coarse  sa- 
tire, which  consists  in  making  them  talk 
broken  and  corrupt  French,  and  use  equivo- 
cal expressions.  It  ends  by  the  king  de- 
claring that  he  will  place  his  son  Edward 
on  the  throne  of  France,  which  is  highly 
approved  by  Roger  Bigot : — 

« *  Je  crai  que  vots  verra  11  endret  grosse  fest. 
Quant  d'Aoonart  arra  coron^  France  test 
11  Pa  bien  asservi,  ma  fil ;  il  ne*est  pas  best ; 
U  fottt  buen  chivaler,  hardouin,  et  honest* 

<*  <  Sir  rais,*  ce  dit  Rogier,  <  por  Dieu,  ^  mai  entent : 
Tu  m*a8  perc£  la  cul,*  tel  la  piti£  m*a  prenl. 
Or  doint  Godelamit.f  par  son  cnlmandement. 
Que  tu  fais  cestui  chos  bien  gloriousement  !* " 

*  The  earl,  In  his  broken  French,  uses  this  ez- 
piession  instead  of  2^  eaur, 
t  A  comptira  of  Chd-Jkmghtf* 
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**  *I  beliera  that  yoa  wlU  see  there  a  great  feitti- 

▼a], 
When  France  shall  have  crowned  Edward's  head. 
He  has  well  deserved  it,  my  son ;  he  is  no  fool ; 
He  is  a  good  knight,  brave,  and  courteous.' 

"  •  Sir  king,'  says  Roger,  *  for  God's  sake,  listen 

to  me : 
Thou  bast  pierced  my  behind,  so  much  has  pity 

overcome  roe. 
Now  may  God  Almighty  ordain,  by  his  command. 
That  thou  perform  this  thing  very  gloriously." 

The  wit,  in  this  instance,  cannot  be  pre- 
served in  a  translation.  Many  larger  works 
of  general  satire  appeared  during  this  age, 
bat  the  one  which  has  gained  the  most  last- 
ing reputation  is  the  extensive  poem,  or 
cycle  of  poems,  which  goes  under  the  title 
of  the  *  Adventures  of  Reynard,  the  Fox." 
It  is  an  application  of  fables  to  a  political 
purpose.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  trace 
instances  in  which,  to  burlesque  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  age,  the  cunning  and  unscrupu- 
lous Reynard  is  introduced  acting  a  political 
character ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  these  &bles  had  been  worked  up 
into  a  regular  narrative,  in  French  verse, 
extending  to  many  thousand  lines.  The 
literature  of  the  middle  ages  has  an  interest 
different  from  that  of  the  literature  of  mo- 
dem times.  There  was  then  less  individu- 
ality of  sentiment.  The  literature  was  not 
that  of  the  writers,  but  that  of  the  age  and 
of  the  people,  of  which  alone  it  represented 
the  nations  and  the  feelings.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  so  large  a  portion  of  it  is  anony- 
mous. The  great  &ble  of  Reynard  the  Fox 
is  not  a  satire  on  particular  mdividnals,  or 
on  particular  measures,  but  on  the  age  in 
which  it  was  composed.  It  was  the  satire 
of  the  people ;  a  burlesque  picture  of  so- 
ciety. The  history  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing differs  much  from  the  popular  story 
which  a  later  age  has  derived  from  the  Ger- 
man.^ The  French  Reynard  is  much  more 
extensive,  more  rambling  in  its  incidents, 
and  less  connected  as  a  whole.  It  ctMisists 
of  a  series  of  episodes,  each  oi  which  is  a 
satire  upon  some  class  of  persons,  or  on 
some  point  in  the  political  system  of  the 
age,  wnich  was  a  subject  of  popular  com- 
plaint j  and  it  is  probable  that  tne  different 
parts  were   sung,  or  repeated  sepanUelyi 


among  the  people,  as  public  attention  was 
called  to  them  by  grievances  to  which  they 
were  applicable.  We  have  more  than  one 
instance  of  single  episodes  bein^  translated 
into  English.  Thus  the  quarrels  between 
Reynard  the  Fox  and  Isengrin  the  Wolf, 
formed  a  cutting  satire  on  the  reckless  tur- 
bulence of  the  barons,  in  which  sometimes 
low  cunning,  and  at  others  brute  force,  gain- 
ed the  upper  hand,  and  over  which  the  sov- 
ereign (Noble,  the  lion)  could  hold  but  an 
occasional  restraint.  Many  of  Reynard's 
adventures  picture  to  us  the  rapacity  and 
injustice  of  an  age  in  which  every  man  was 
on  the  watch  to  rob  and  cheat  his  fellow. 
Other  parts  of  the  story  represent  the  disor- 
ders of  the  church ;  and  others  again  are 
satires  on  the  different  classes  of  society. 
Reynard's  confession,  and  his  pilgcimagOi 
are  bitter  satires  on  the  two  chief  means  by 
which  the  cleigy  exerted  an  abusive  influ- 
ence over  the  laity  to  their  own  advantage, 
and  on  the  hypocrisy  which  prevailed  among 
the  professors  of  religion. 

Literature,  as  a  political  weapon,  bad, 
while  restricted  to  the  Latin  language,  been 
only  in  the  power  of  the  clergy.  It  was  a 
CTeat  step  which  placed  it,  through  the 
French  language,  within  reach  of  the  higher 
classes  of  the  laity  in  England,  and  of  so- 
ciety in  general  in  France  ;  but  in  our  coun- 
try another  step  was  made  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  marks  the  appearance  on 
the  political  arena  of  a  new  class  of  comba- 
tants— the  Commons  of  England.  The  first 
political  songs  and  satires  in  the  English 
language  were  published  during  the  barons' 
wars,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  ear- 
liest known  example  is  a  very  spirited  sati- 
rical song  on  the  victory  gained  by  the  po- 
pular party  over  the  royalists  at  Lewes,  in 
1264.  Such  compositions  in  English  jnake 
their  appearance  not  nnftequently  amid  the 
events  of  the  latter  part  of  this  century ;  in 
the  fourteenth  century  they  take  the  place 
of  the  French  poems  of  the  preceding  age. 
The  English  spirit  and  Uood  had,  in  &ct| 
overcome  that  which,  by  the  Norman  con- 
quest, had  been  intruded  upon  it.  A  satiri- 
cal poem,  written  in  Englisb  in  the  reign  ^ 
Edward  IT.,  lays  open  the  vices  of  all  ordeiv 
of  society.  Truth,  it  tells  us,  had  been  long 
banished  from  Rome.    We  modernise,  the 

■ 

language  :— 


'*  For  at  the  comt  of  Borne,  wheie  tmHh  should  begin, 
He  is  forbidden  the  palace,  and  daie  not  corns  thocin.'' 

The  pope^  clerks  and  the  cstrdinab  had  threatened  to  slay  truth,  if  he  came  there  :-*• 

<«  Ail  ths  pope's  clerks  have  taken  ihsm  to  rede  (eMinse/), 
If  truth  come  amoitt  them,  that  ha  shall  be  dead. 
,  .  There  dare  he  not  ^w  hamself*  for  fear  to  baslaini 

f     I  Ampi>gnona,ql  th»  cnijisals  dare  he  he  seen." 
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Mbnej  was  the  only  argument  or  plea  to  |  and  lead  a  sorry  life  ;'  they  and  the  arch- 
wtiich  the  pope  listened.  Of  archbishops  I  deacons  were  equally  venal.  Of  the  latter 
and  bishops,  *  Some  are  fools  themselves,  j  we  are  told — 

«  And  these  archdeacons,  that  are  sent  to  visit  holv  kirk* 
Every  one  tries  how  he  may  most  cursedly  work ; 
He  will  take  bribes  of  the  one  and  of  the  other, 
And  let  the  parson  have  a  wife,*  and  the  priest  another/* 

The  parson  and  the  priest  are  censured  for  their  evil  life,  and  their  ignorance : — 

«•  For  righf  methlnketh  it  fareth  by  a  priest  that  is  *  Jewed*  (ignorant), 
As  by  a- jay  in  a  cage,  that  himself  hath  *  hishrewed*  {cursed) ; 
Good  £nelish  he  speketh,  bat  he  knows  never  what ; 
No  more  Juiows  a  *  Jewed*  priest  in  book  what  he  *  rar  {read-^) 

.  by  day. 
Then  is  a  *  lewed*  priest  no  better  than  a  jay.*' 

The  pretended  charity  of  the  monasteries  was  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  religio  of 
the  priest : — 

«  For  if  there  come  to  an  abbey  two  poor  men  or  three, 
And  ask  help  of  them  for  holy  charity. 
Scarcely  will  ever  one  listen  to  them,  either  young  or  old. 
But  let  them  cower  there  all  day  in  huager  ami  in  cold, 

and  starve. 
Look  what  love  there  is  to  GJod,  whom  they  say  that  they  serve  P* 


We  might  make  a  long  list  of  short  desul- 
tory satires  in  English  on  the  Romish 
Church  and  its  professors,  published  during 
the  fourteenth  century.     In  one  ballad,  the 


preaching  friars  are  taxed  with  pride,  and 
with  the  undignified  manner  in  which  th^ 
represent  sacred  subjects : — 


'*  Of  these  friars'  minors,  methinks  great  wonder, 
That  are  grown  so  hanghtv,  who  sometime  were  under; 
Among  men  of  holy  church  they  make  much  *  blunder*  [comfuiion) ; 
May  He  that  looks  from  above  scatter  them  asunder !" 

In  another,  they  are  openly  proclaimed  to  be  the  ministers  of  sin  :— 

"  Friars,  friars,  wo  be  to  ve !  minutri  fna/orum, 
For  many  a  man's  soul  bring  ye  adpanas  infemonm. 
When  fiends  fell  first  from  heaven,  quoprius  kahitabant. 
On  earth  they  left  the  sins  seven,  etfratres  eornmunwahanW 

They  are  here  described  as  vicioiis  in  the  I  for  they :  form  what  may  be  well  charac- 


extrenact  gnests  to  be  caieftilly  avoided  in 
an  honest  man'b  house  :-^ 

*<  Let  a  friar  of  some  order  Ucum  fternoetare, 
Either  thy  wife  or  thy  daughter  kU  vult  violare. 
Or  thy  son  he  will  prefer,  Mcutfortemfartis ; 
God  give  such  a  fnar  pain  in  tnfemi  portis  / 

'  Theteis  preiserved  a  very  sin^Iar  Eng- 
lish buriesque  on  the  unprofitable  sermons 
of  these  preaching  friars,  which  is  worthy 
of  Riibelais  himself.  We  venture  to  give  a 
few  sentences  from  the  beginning,  as  a  speci- 
men, modernising  the  laoguaffe,  to.  make*  U 
more  generally  intelligible,  it  fonna  a  lii^ 
in  the  ni^tory  of  the  mediaeval  satires  against 
fhe  clergy — satires  Which  deserve  well  to  be 
collected  together  in  a  more*  Complete  series, 


■*>*» 


•  The  woid  mft  meant  simply  wofium  at  this  pe- 
riod. 


terized  as  tke  voice  of  the  middle  ogee  againet 
the  Church  of  Rome, 

*<  Mollificant  olera  durifsima  crusta.  Friendst 
this  is  to  say  to  yonr  lewd  understanding,  that  hot 
plants  and  hard  cnists  maJcen  soft  haM  plants. 
The  help  and  the  grace  of  the  gray  goose  thatp)e8 
on  the  ^reen,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  water  wind* 
mill,  with  the  good  grace  of  a  gallon  pitcher,  and 
all  the  salt  sausages  that  be  sodden  in  £Jorfolk 
upon  Saturday,  be  with  us  now  at  our  beginning, 
and  help  us  in  our  ending,  and  aoit  you  of  bllas 
and  both  your  eyes,  that  never  sn&dl  hare  ending, 
Amen.  - 

«  My  dear  cursed  creatures,  there  was  once  a 
wife  whose  name  was  Catherine  F^ste,  and  she 
was  crafty  in  court,  and  well  could  carve.  Thrice 
she  sent  afti^  the  four  synods  of  Rome,  to  kn6w 
why,  wherefore,  and  for  what  cause,  that  AUeluja 
Was  closed  before  the  cup  dime  once  round.  Why 
behevestthon  not  for  sooth  that  there  stood  once 
a  oock  on  Sf.  Paul's  steeple  top,  and  drew  up  the 
Btmpples  <rf  bis  breeeh  ?    How  provest  thou  th*t? 
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By  all  tbe  foar  doctors  of  WVnberry-hills,  that  ib 
to  say,  Vertap,  Gadatryme,  Trumpas,  and  Dadyl- 
tryrasert,  the  which  four  doctors  say  there  was 
once  an  old  wife  had  a  cock  to  her  son,  and  he 
looked  out  of  an  old  doire-cott,  and  warned  and 
chai]ged  that  no  man  should  be  so  hardy  neither  to 
ride  nor  go  on  St.  Paul's  steenle  top,  unless  he 
rode  on  a  three-footed  stool,  or  else  that  be  brought 
with  him  a-  warrant  of  his  neck,"  &c,  &c. 

The  fourteenth  century,  like  the  thir- 
teenth, had  its  grand  satirical  poem ;  this 
was  the  ^  Visions  of  Piers  Ploughman,'  a 
work  strongly  marked  with  the  bold,  mascu- 
line eneigy  of  the  English  character.  This 
poem  was,  perhaps,  the  must  popular  satire 
of  the  middle  ages ;  to  us  it  is  rendered 
somewhat  confused  by  its  allegorical  form  ; 
but 'that  was  consonant  with  the  taste  of  the 
age  in  which  it  was  written.  We  are 
astonished  at  the  boldness  with  which  it 
attacks  the  abuses  of  the  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical powers,  and  with  which  it  urges 
the  doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  man- 
kind. In  ^  Reynard  the  Fox,'  the  satire 
was  indirectly  implied,  and  was  only  felt  by 
an  application  which  was  not  necessarily 
apparent }  in  ^  Piers  Ploughman'  it  is  direct 
and  personal.  There  is  \  daring  spirit  of 
radicalism  in  this  work,  which  shows  the 
freedom  of  opinion  which  had  been  generated 
by  the  long  intellectual  agitation  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  and  which  had  given  the 
most  profound  alarm  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
'  Reason'  is  the  preacher  whom  the  writer 
of  *  Piers  Ifloughman'  brings  forward  to  re- 
form mankind.  He  proclaims  that  the 
monks  and  friars  would  be  better  employed 
in  occupations  more  useful  to  society  than 
the  vacant  life  they  lead.  Truth  is  the  saint 
whose  shrine  he  recommends  as  the  object 
of  pilgrimage.  This  saint,  however,  proves 
to  be  unknown  to  the  Romish  clergy — even 
the  palmer,  who  wandered  furthest  in  search 
of  strange  saints,  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
one  before  :— 

'<  This  folk  frayned.hym  first. 
Fro  whennes  he  come. 

*  Fram  Synay,*  he  seide, 

*  And  fram  oure  Lordes  sepulcre ; 
In  Bethlem  and  in  Babiloyne, 
I  have  ben  in  bothe ; 
In  Annonye  and  Alisaundre, 
In  manye  othere  places. 
Ye  may  se  by  my  signes 
That  sitten  on  myn  hatte. 
That  I  have  walked  ful  wide 
In  weet  and  in  drye. 
And  sought  goode  aeintes 
For  my  soules  heithe.' 

*  Knowestow  aught  a  corsaint, 
That  men  oalleTruthe? 
Kondestow  aught  wissen  us  the  wey, 
Wher  that  wye  dwelleth  .>» 

*  Nay,  so  me  God  helpe  !* 


Seide  the  gome  thanne, 

*  I  seig  nevere  palmere. 
With  pyk  ne  with  scrippe, 
Asken  after  hym  er 
Til  now  in  this  place.* " 

This  people  asked  him  first. 
From  whence  he  came. 

*  Fror^  SiDai,*  he  said, 

*  And  from  our  Lord's  sepulchre; 
In  Bethlehem  and  in  Babylon, 
I  have  been  in  both  ; 
In  Armenia  and  Alexandria, 
In  many  other  places. 
You  may  see  by  miy  signs 
That  sit  on  my  hat. 
That  I  have  walked  full  wide 
In  wet  and  in  drv. 
And  sought  good  saints 
For  the  healm  of  my  soul.* 

*  Dost  thou  know  at  all  a  chief  saint 
Whom  they  call  Truth  ? 
Canst  thou  at  all  teach  us  the  way, 
Where  that  personage  dwells  ?* 

*  Nay,  as  I  hope  for  God's  help !' 
Said  the  man  then, 

*  I  never  paw  a  palmer. 
With  stafi'or  with  scrip. 
Ask  after  him  before. 
Till  now  in  this  place."* 

The  abusive  pardons  and  indulgences  of 
the  pope,  the  unprofitable  debates  of  the 
theologians,  the  sensual  life  of  the  monks ' 
and  friars,  all  come  in  for  their  share  of  the 
reformer's  lash.  These  latter  are  described 
as  proud  and  overbearing,  whose  only  study 
was  to  cheat  the  rich  out  of  their  lands,  who 
cared  nothing  for  true  religion,  and  who 
looked  with  contempt  upon  the  poor.  These 
sentiments  are  expressed  still  more  strongly 
in  another,  and  a  shorter,  satirical  poem, 
written  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  published  under  the  title  of  ^  Piers 
Ploughman's  Creed.  At  the  time  when  this 
poem  was  written,  the  reformers  had  become 
a  sect,  known  by  the  name  of  Lollards,  and 
they  had  already  been  made  objects  of  per- 
secution by  the  church,  the  secular  power 
of  which  was  at  this  moment  strengthened^ 
by  political  events. .  With  the  final  suppres- 
sion of  the  Lollards,  the  intellectual  struggle 
was  closed  for  a  time.  Learning,  in  tne 
universities,  had  been  crashed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  monks,  who  had  raised  over 
it  the  faculty  of  theology.  The  fifteenth 
century  is,  indeed,  a  dark  period  in  literary 
as  well  as  in  political  history.  The  Romish 
Church  sat  heavily,  a  mighty  incubus  on  the 
human  mind. 

We  may  pass  over  the  history  of  the  other 
branches  of  comic  literature  in  England  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  century  more  briefly,  for 
they  are  in  general  but  imitations  in  English 
of  the  French  compositions  of  the  previous 
age.*    We  have  a  few  burlesques  on  man- 
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Ders  and  customs,  such  as  the  *  Tournament 
of  Tottenham,'  and  the  '  Feast,'  and  some 
pieces  given  in    the   ^  Reliquiae  Autiquae ;' 
and  various  compositions  of  a  playful  char- 
acter.    Here  and  there  we  meet  with  amus- 
ing specimens  of  local  and  personal  satire. 
Oi  this  we  have  a  curious  example,  written 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  a  Latin  rhyming  satire  on  the 
people  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  are  applied  ma- 
ny of  the  stories  which  at  a  much  later  peri- 
od were  told  of  the  men  of  Gotham.     In  the 
second  volume  of  the  ^  Reliquise  Antiquse' 
will  be  found  a  very  curious  satire  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  Latin  prose,  against 
the  people  of  Rochester,  who  are  accused, 
among  other  things,  of  having  tails.     In  the 
first  volume  of  the  same  collection  we  have 
a  burlesque  Latin  ballad,  composed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  giving 
an  account  of  a  monkish  feast  at  Gloucester. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  in  which  grammar 
and  composition  are  set  at  defiance,  and  was 
evidently  intended  not  only  as  a  burlesque 
on  the  grossness  of  monastic  life,  but  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  monks  themselves,  and  on 
the  barbarousness  of  monkish  Latin.     The 
abbot  and  prior,  with  their  friends,  are  des- 
cribed as  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
keeping  all  the  good  things  to  themselves, 
while  toe  monks  of  lower  degree  have  to  do 
all  the  drudgery,  and  are  deprived  of  their 
share  of  the  drinking.     The  party  leave  the 
feast  to  perform  the  evening  service,  and 
then  return  to  the  table,  and  <  drink  till  they 
cry:' — 


"  Post  completum  rediere, 
£t  carrlnum  {the  cup)  combibere, 
Potavenint  usque  nere 

propter  potus  plurima. 


M 


When  the  abbot  proposed  that  the  others 
should  be  admitted  to  drink,  the  prior  said  : 
^  They  have  enough  wine  ;  shall  we  give  all 
our  wine  to  the  poor  ?  What  care  we  for 
the  poor  ?  What  they  have  is  not  much, 
but  it  is  enouffh  for  them.  They  come  to 
our  meals  without  invitation  ;  if  they  were 
well  fed,  they  would  become  proud  and  pre- 
sumptuous :-««- 

"  Prior  dixit  ad  abbatis, 
lp«i  babent  vinnm  satis, 
Vultus  dare  paupeilatis 

noster  potus  omnia  ? 
Quid  nos  spectat  paupertatis  ? 
Habet  pnrum,  habet  satis, 
Postquam  venit  non  vocatis 

ad  noster  conviria. 
Si  nuuitum  esast  bene, 
Nee  cibus  nee  ad  ccane 
Venisset  pro  marcis  densB, 

nisi  per  precaria." 


In  the  sequel,  the  debauch  is  carried  to 
the  last  degree  of  drunkenness.  The  actors 
in  it  are  reported  to  the  bishop,  but  they  es- 
cape with  impunity  ;  and  the  inferiors  who 
complained  against  them,  in  revenge  for  be- 
ing excluded,  are  brought  to  account  for  their 
rebellious  conduct.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
we  have  a  few  burlesque  pieces  among  the 
writings  of  Lydgate,  and  other  poets  of  his 
school,  but  they  are  in  general  tame  and 
pointless.  The  cleverest  piece  of  comic 
writing  of  this  period  that  we  have  met  with, 
is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  a  life  of  St.  Nemo  (or  St. 
Nobody),  and  is  a  parody  on  the  Romish 
^  Lives  of  Saints.'  Through  a  tract  of  con- 
siderable length,  passages  of  Scripture  are 
adroitly  applied  to  this  imagmary  saint, 
which  prove  beyond  a  doubt  his  power  and 
station  to  be  superior  to  all  the  other  saints 
of  the  calendar.  Some  notion  of  the  style 
of  this  tract  may  be  derived  from  the  open- 
inglines,  which  are  given  below  in  a  note.*  > 

The  fabliaux  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  all  their  spirit  and  satire,  and  mach  of 
their  objectionable  characteristics,  took  an 
English  form  ijj^the  hands  of  Chaucer;  but 
on  the  continent  they  were  undergoing  a 
new  transformation.  The  same  fearful  pes* 
tilence  whith  had  fiirnished  the  occasion  for 
composing  the  ^  Visions  of  Piers  Ploughman,' 

?:ave  birth  to  the  ^  Decameron'  of  Boccaccio, 
n  distant  England,  this  general  calamity  was 
looked  upon  as  a  signal  for  repentance,  for 
self-accusation  and  reform ;  while  in  Italy, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  ecclesiastical  pow- 
er, it  was  only  an  occasion  for  heartless 
mirth  and  licentious  raillery.  The  '  Deca- 
meron' is  a  mere  collection  of  fabliaux  turn- 
ed into  Italian  prose  ;  but  it  gave  the  exam- 
ple to  a  long  series  of  imitators,  and  the  jon- 
gleurs and  their  compositions  were  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  popularity  of  these  new  story- 
tellers. In  France,  the  earliest  and  best  col- 
lection is  the  celebrated  work  known  as  the 
'  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,'  composed  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  story-tellers  were  followed  by  the  jest- 
ers, who  also  appear  to  have  originated  in 
Italy,  the  first  collection  which  has  obtained 
any  lasting  fame  being  that  of  Poggio  of  Flor- 
ence.    This  class  of  writers  were  gradually 

*  Beatua  i^tur  Nemo  iste  conteinpomneus  Dei 
patris,  et  in  essentia  pnecipue  consimilis  filio,  nee 
creatus  nee  p^aecedens,  sed  formatus,  in  sacra  pa- 
gina  reperitur,  in  qua  plane  dictum  est  per  paalmis- 
tarn  diceatem,  Dies  formabantur,  et  Nemo  in  eis. 
Cui  postca  merito  tanta  crevit  auctoritas,  ut  ac  si 
terrena  respuens  ad  cceloram  culmioa  volatu  roira- 
bill  pen'olavit,  slcut  legitur,  Nemo  ascendit  in  cos- 
lum.  £t  hoc  idem  testatur  Dominus,  dicens,  Ne- 
mo potest  venire  ad  me,  &c:,— MS.  Re^.  12  D.  III., 
fo!.  158,  ro. 
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aimine  at  the  Romish  Church  a  blow  no  less 
filial  than  that  inflicted  by  the  direct  satire 
of  the  reformers,  but  they,  amid  the  general 
licentiousness  of  the  time,  were  allowed  to 
work  almost  unobserved .  With  these  sprang 
up  a  reckless  jeering  atheism,  which  pre- 
vailed extensively  undercover  of  the  Romish 
rites  and  outward  cerc^monial  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. But  the  church  at  this  time  could 
overlook  atheism  and  immorality,  while  it 
hunted  and  destroyed  where  it  could  the 
slightest  traces  of  what  it  chose  to  term  here- 
sy. The  freedom  with  which  Boccaccio 
brought  monks  and  nuns  on  the  stage  in  his 
licentious  stories,  rendered  the  ^  Decameron' 
unpalatable  to  the  clergy.  But  another  col- 
lection of  stories,  many  of  which  are  no  less 
objectionable  than  those  of  Boccaccio,  the 
*  Ecatommithi'  of  Giraldi  Clnthio,  composed 
two  centuries  later,  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
Reformation,  was  authorized  to  be  printed 
by  the  mce-inqmsitor  hoeretica  pravitaiiSf 
named  Cigliari,  who  states  that  tnese  tales 
are  consonant  with  the  principles  of  the  holy 
Roman  Church,  and  contain  nothing  oppos* 
ed  to  the  apdstolical  faith — HecatomndthoB 
consonos  esK  sancta  Romana  tccksia^  ei  ab 
apostoHca  fidt  nan  abhorrere.  In  fact,  Cin- 
tnio  states  in  his  introduction  that  he  had  de- 
signedly avoided  introducing  monks  and  nuns 
in  objectionable  situations.  We  may,  how- 
ever, easily  excuse  the  Romish  Church  from 
being  very  nice  on  this  point  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  for  the  treatise 
by  the  Jesuit  Sanchez, '  De  Sancto  Matrimo- 
nii Sacramento,'  which  was  famous  even  at 
the  time  it  was  published  for  the  extreme 
licentiousness  of  much  of  its  details,  was  au- 
thorized for  impression  as  containing  nil  bonis 
moribus  adversum,  and  the  censor  naively  in- 
forms us  tbat  he  had  read  it  over  and  over 
with  the  greatest  pleasure^^legi  et  perlegi 
maxima  aun  voluptate  ! 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  tbe  popular 
literature  of  the  middle  ages  began  to  make 
its  appearance  in  a  debased  form,  a  circum- 
stance which  marks  the  last  gasp  of  the  me- 
diaeval system.  The  great  romances  of  the 
thirteenth  century  were  published  in  a  shape 
which  gradually  degenerated  into  what  have 
been  since  termed  chap-books,  a  literature 
that  was  hawked  about  the  streets.  Many 
of  the  fabliaux  and  comic  poems  were  issued 
as  broadside  ballads.  '  Reynard  the  Fox,' 
derived  from  the  German  and  Dutch,  came 
forth  as  a  mere  fable.  It  was  accompanied 
by  other  comic  romances,  such  as  that  of 
Howleglas  {Etdempiegel\  still  teeminor  with 
satire  on  society  and  on  the  church.  These 
were  followed  in  France  by  a  very  extenatre 


Tariety  of  low  burlesque  and  satirical  public 
cations,  of  which  the  series  of  reprints  that 
stands  last  in  the  list  of  books  at  the  head  of 
our  article  (a  series  we  believe  not  yet  com- 
pleted) offers  a  specimen ;  they  were  circu- 
lated among  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
and  their  cynical  indecency  shows  that  the 
writers  pandered  to  the  scandalous  dissolute- 
ness of  society  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
England,  John  Skelton  may  be  looked  upon 
as  Uie  last  of  the  mediaeval  satirists.  In  his 
writings  there  is  more  of  the  character  of  the 
middle  ages  than  of  the  renaissance  ;  Gothic 
imageiy,  the  sentiments  almost  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  mixed  witfi 
the  pedantry  of  the  sixteenth.  In  his  writ- 
ings and  in  those  of  the  school  he  formed, 
we  find  the  elements  of  the  macaronic  poet- 
ry which  became  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury so  popular  in  Italy  in  the  writings  of 
Merlinus  Coccaius  {Folengi)^  and  in  France 
in  those  of  Antonius  de  Arena  {de  la  Sable). 
In  many  of  its  characteristics  the  sixteenth 
century  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  thirteenth.  It  opened  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  religious  and  political  agitation, 
with  a  new,  and,  in  the  sequel,  a  more  suc- 
cessful struggle  for  emancipation  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  middle  aees.  It  was  a  pow- 
erful stream,  which,  connned  for  a  time  with- 
in narrow  rocks,  suddenly  burst  from  its  hid- 
ing-place, an  irresisdble  torrent.  The  Re- 
formation was  no  child  (^accident  or  circum- 
stances, but  the  inevitable  result  of  the  efforts 
of  centuries.  The  voice  of  the  middle  ages 
aorainst  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  silent 
during  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  but  it  was  not 
stifled ;  and  when,  at  the  Reformation,  it  was 
heard  again,  we  recognize  in  it  the  same  bold, 
fearless,  manly  tone  which  gave  life  to  the 
literature  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  fact, 
the  Church  of  Roma  had  not  changed  in  its 
measures  or  in  its  character :  it  had  the  same 
political  and  moral  yice»— pride,  tyranny, 
and  cruelty,  avarice  and  lust — which  seemed 
to  increase  with  the  imbecility  of  age,  and 
they  called  forth  the  same  expressions  of  in- 
dignation from  the  satirists.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  the  satirical  writers  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  raised  up  a 
personage  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  Gio- 
lias  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth ;  they 
named  him  PasquiUuSi  or  Faaqml.  Like 
Grolias,  this  personage  claimed  an  unbounded 
licence  in  expressing  his  opinions,  and  the 
^  tomi  duo  Pasquillorum'  form  a  series  of  the 
bitterest  satires  on  the  Romish  corruptions 
that  can  easily  be  imagined.  These  satures 
partake  largely  of  the  coarseness  of  the  age. 
Pasquil  appears  sonaetimes  as  an  old  man, 
worn  out  with  indulgence,  who  vents  his 
satire ou  the. society  with  whose,  vioes  he 
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has  had  a  long  acquaiDtanoe ;  at  others  he 
appears  as  a  youne  and  vigorous  champioD 
in  the  cause  of  truth.  These  efiusions,  com- 
posed sometimes  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  in 
Italian  (for  Italy  seems  to  have  been  their 
'  fatherland'),  both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  are 
at  times  adoressed  to  PasqutI  in  the  form  of 
epistles  or  epigrams,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stance:-— 

Ad  PaaquUlunL 
[    Cor  noQ  te  fingi  scurram,  Paaquille,  rogasti  ? 
Cum  Romse  acurris  omnia  jam  libeaot 

Or  in  this,  where  Rome  herself  dictates 
the  offerings  by  which  her  favour  is  to  be 
bou^t : — 

Rama  ad  P(uquUlum. 
Si  pueros  mihi  prostitutes,  teneiasqae  puellas 
(Hsec  mihi  namqye  placeDt  mmicra),  dires  eris. 

More  frequently  the  sentiment  {s  made  to 
come  from  PasquiPs  own  mouth,  as  in  the 
following  epigram,  in  which  he  bids  fare- 
well to  B;;>me : — 

Roma,  vale :  vidi,  satis  est  vidisse :  revertar 
Qaem  leno,  meretrix,  scuira,  cinesdas  ero. 

It  was  the  literature  represented  by  these 
compositions  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
Reformation.  Even  the  tales  of  the  middle 
ages  became   a  formidable  weapon  in  the 

-hands  of  such  men  as  Henry  Stephens, 
whose  *  Apolgie  pour  Herodote  '  is  a  singu- 
larly bitter  attack  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
party. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  and  amus- 
ing burlesques  published  at  the  eve  of  the 
Reformation,  was  the  famous  collection  of 
the  '  Epistolffi  Obscurorum  Virorum,'  which 
originated  in  one  of  the  religious  disputes 
that  gave  warning  of  coming  events.  A 
converted  Jew  in  Grermany,  named  Pfeffer- 
com,  in  his  eager*  and  mistaken  zeal,  had 
obtained  a  decree  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Talmud  and  other  Hebrew  writings ;  but  a 
scholar  of  more  liberal  views,  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Reuchlin,  opposed  its  execu- 
tion. The  popish  cleigy  took  part  with  the 
Jew — ^it  is  probable  wAi  they  had  backed 

*  him  from  the  beginning— -and  Reuchlin  was 
made  the  object  of  persecution.  At  this 
moment  the  accomplished  Ulric  von  Hutten 
came  to  Reueblin^s  aid,  and  composed  in 
burle8<|ue  Latin  a  series  of  letters,  m  which 
he  ridicules,  with  overpowering  wit,  the 
ienorance  and  immoral  life  of  the  Romish 
derey  of  that  age.  In  the  hands  of  the 
monks  scholastic  learning  had  been  reduced 
to  a  very  low  pitch,  and  was  almost  entirely 

■  confined  to  a  barbarous  system  of  theology. 
The  limits  of  their  polite  Uterature  were 


very  narrow ;  for,  d^oified  with  the  title  of 
grammar  or  poetry,  its  only  object  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  learning  to  compose  doggrel 
Latin  verse,  or  no  less  barbarous  prose. 
The  now  revived  study  of  the  classic  au- 
thors was  looked  upon  with  great  jealousy 
by  the  cleigy,  and  it  is  this  feeling  which 

fenerally  furnishes  materials  for  Ulric  von 
lutten's  satire.  The  classical  writers,  and 
the  new  scholars  who  read  them,  were  secu- 
lar poetSy  and  were  looked  upon  as  the  in- 
veterate enemies  of  the  theolc^ians* 
*  Write  to  me,'  says  one  of  the  correspond- 
ents in  this  laughable  collection, '  whether 
it  be  necessary  for  eternal  salvation  that 
scholars  learn  grammar  from  the  secular 
poets,  such  as  Virgil,  TuUius,  Pliny,  and 
others  $  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  a 
good  method  of  studying.'  Another  thus 
communicates  his  thoughts  aJid  &ars  on  the 
subject : — 

"  As  I  have  often  written  to  you,  I  am  grieved 
that  this  ribaldry  (Jsta  ribMria),  namely,  the 
facultv  of  poetry,  becomes  common,  and  is 
sprtad  thtoogh  all  provinces  and  regions.  In  my 
time  there  was  only  one  fioet,  who  was  called 
Samuel ;  and  now,  in  this  city  alone,  there  ai^  at 
least  twenty,  and  they  vex  us  all  who  bold  with 
the  ancients.  Lately  1  thoroughly  defeate<l  one, 
who  said  that  scholaris  does  not  signify  a  person 
who  goes  to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing; and  I  said,  Ass,  will  you  correct  the  holy 

doctor  who  expounded  this  word  ?  ht 

Tt  is  said  here  that  all  the  poets  will  side  with 
Doctor  Reuchlin  against  the  theologians^  I  wi»h 
all  the  poets  were  there  where  pepper  grows,  that 
they  might  let  us  to  in  peace  \  /or  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Aie  faculty  of  arts  will  perish  on  acconnt  of 
these  poets,  for  they  go  about  saying  that  the 
artists  (that  is,  those  wno  study  in  that  faculty) 
seduce  youth,  and  take  money  from  them,  and 
will  make  them  bachelors  and  masters,  although 
they  know  nothing." 

Another  gives  the  following  narrative  of 
the  troubles  he  has  drawn  on  himself  in  de- 
fence of  *•  the  cause  :* — 

"  There  is  here  a  certain  poet,  who  is  called 
Geoive  Cibutus,  and  he  is  one  of  the  secular  poets, 
and  lectures  publicly  in  poetry,  and  is  in  other 
respects  a  good  fellow.  But,  as  you  know,  these 
poets,  when  they  are  not  theologians  like  you, 
are  always  finding  fault  with  others,  and  nave 
no  respect  for  the  theologians.  And  once,  in  a 
party  in  his  house,  when  we  were  dnnking  strong 
Deer,  and  sat  till  three  o'clock,  and  I  was  mode- 
rately drunk,  for  that  beer  rose  up  into  my  be^, 
then  there  was  one  there  who  was  not  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  and  I  offered  him  a  cup,  and 
ne  took  it.  But  afterwards  he  would  not  return 
the  compliment,  and  thrice  1  warned  him,  and  he 
would  not  answer  me,  but  sat  silent,  and  said  no- 
thing. Then  1  said  to  myself:  I/),  he  despises 
thte,  and  is  proud  and  will  always  confound  thee. 
And  I  was  stirred  in  my  anger,  and  took  a  cup. 
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J  and  Aiewlt  M  bil  head.  Then  that  pdet  yna 
.  aqgry  at  me,  and  said  that  I  had  made  a  disturb- 
ance in  bis  house,  and  said  I  should  go  out  of  his 
house  in  the  devil's  name.  Then  I  answered : 
TVhat  do  I  care  if  you  are  my  enemy  ?  I  have 
got  as  bad  enemies  as  you,  and  yet  I  have  stood 
before  them.  What  if  yoo  are  a  poet  ?  1  have 
friends  also  wiio  are  poets,  and  they  are  quite  as 
good  as  you,  ego  bent  merdarem  in  vestram  poetri^ 
am.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool,  or  that  I  was 
bom  on  a  tree  like  an  apple  ?  Then  he  called  me 
a  donkey,  and  said  that!  never  saw  a  poet.  Then 
I  answered  him,  and  spoke  of  you  and  others. 
Therefore  I  pray  you  very  earnestly,  that  you 
will  only  write  me  one  ditty,  which  I  will  show 
to  this  poet  and  others,  and  I  will  boast  that  yo« 
are  mr  friend,  and  that  you  are  a  much  better  poet 
than  oe  is." 

Another  describes  his  triumphs  over  the 
*  seculars :' — 

**  Venerable  sir,  you  must  know  that  I  have  set- 
tled at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  that  I 
study  in  theology ;  but  with  this  I  hear  a  daily 
lecture  in  poetry,  in  which  I  have  begun  to  pront 
notably  with  the  grace  of  God,  and  now  I  know 
by  heart  all  the  fables  of  Ovid  in  the  *  Metamor- 
phoses,* and  I  know  how  to  explain  them  quad- 
rupiy,  that  is,  natumlly,  literally,  historically,  and 
spiritually,  which  those  secular  poets  do  not  know. 
And  lately  I  asked  one  of  them  the  derivation  of 
the  name  Mawr»  7  Then  he  told  me  an  opinion 
which  was  not  trne ;  but  I  corrected  him,  and  said 
that  he  is  called  Mavoi'St  qtmn  mares  vorans,  and 
he  was  confounded.  Then  I  said.  What  is  meant 
by  the  nine  muses  allegorically  ?  and  he  did  not 
know :  and  I  said  that  the  nine  muses  signify  the 

seven  choirs  of  angels,  &c So 

that  you  see  these  poets  now  only  study  in  their 
-  art  literally,  and  they  do  not  understand  allegories 
and  spiritusd  eospositionB,  because  they  are  carnal 
men." 

The  wit  of  these  satires  is  much  height- 
ened by  the  burlesque  Latin  of  the  original. 
They  are  all  supposed  to  be  written  by 
bigoted  Romish  ^lartisans,  and  are  addressed 
to  Ortuinus  Gratius,  a  staunch  defender  of 
the  party  of  Pfeffercorn.  The  notions  of  the 
orthodox  *  poets'  relating  to  Homer,  as  given 
in  tha  following  letter  from  a  correspondent 
named  Peter,  are  very  amusing : — 

"  Most  e.xcellent  sir,  inasmuch  as  you  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  me,  and  show  much  favour  to 
me,  I  also  will  do  my  possible  for  yon.  Now, 
you  said  to  roe,  Peter,  when  you  come  to  Rome, 
see  if  there  are  any  new  books,  and  send  me  some. 
Here  you  have  a  new  book,  which  is  printed  in 
this  place.  And,  because  you  are  a  poet,  I  believe 
that  you  can  improve  yourself  much  by  it.  For  I 
have  heard  here,  in  an  audience  from  a  notary, 
who  ought  to  be  perfect  in  that  art,  that  this  book 
is  the  fountain  of  poetry,  and  that  its  author,  who 
is  called  Homer,  is  the  father  of  ail  poets;  and  he 
said  that  there  is  still  another  Homer  in  Greek. 
Then  I  saud.  What  is  Greek  to  me  ?  That  Latin  I 
one  is  better;  for  I  want  to  send  it  to  Germaoy  tol 


Master  OHuinos,  who  does  not  care  for  those 
Greek  fancies.  And  I  inquired  of  him  what  was 
contained  in  the  book.  He  replicKl,  that  it  treats  of 
certain  men  who  are  called  Greeks,  who  made 
war  upon  other  men  who  are  called  Trojans.  I 
thiak  1  have  heard  their  name  before.  And  these 
Tfojaas  had  a  gieat  city,  and  these  Greeks  placed 
themselves  before  the  city,  and  Jay  there  full  tea 
years.  Then  the  Trojans  sometimes  went  out  to 
them,  and  they  fought  in  earnest  with  them,  and 
they  killed  one  another  wonderfully,  so  that  the 
whole  field  was  bloody ;  and  there  was  a  certain 
water  which  was  cofouied  with  blood,  and  was 
all  red,  so  that  it  flowed  as- though  it  were  blood. 
And  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  sky,  and  one  threw 
a  stone  which  twelnre  men  could  not  lift,  and  a 
horse  began  to  tipeak,  and  prophesied.  But  I  do 
not  believe  such  things,  for  ^ey  seem  to  me  im- 
possible ;  yet  I  know  not  if  it  be  a  book  of  much 
authority.  Pray  write  to  me  about  it,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it." 

Another  correspondent  gives  a  descrrptidn 
of  what  he  saw  on  his  way  to  Rome  : — 

**  Next  we  came  to  Mantua,  and  my  companion 
?aid,  'Here  Virgil  was  born.*  And  I  answered. 
What  care  I  for  that  Pagan  ?  We  will  go  to  the 
Carmelites,  and  see  Baptista  Mantuanus,*  who  is 
twice  as  good  as  Virgil,  as  I  have  heard  Ortuintis 
say  more  than  ten  times.  And  I  told  him  how 
you  once  blamed  Donates,  when  he  says  that  Vir- 
gil was  the  best  of  poets ;  and  yoa  said.  If  Donatns 
were  here,  I  would  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he 
lied,  for  Baptista  Mantuanus  is  above  Virgil.  And 
when  we  came  to  the  monastery  of  the  Gsrmelitee, 
they  told  us  that  Baptista  Mahtaanus  is  dead,  and 
then  f  said,  May  he  rest  in  peace !  •  .  .  Af- 
terwards we  came  to  some  small  towns,  and  one  is 
called  Monte  Flascon,  and  there  we  drank  the  best 
wine  I  ever  tasted  in  my  life,  and  I  asked  the  host 
what  it  was  called,  and  he  said.  It  is  Lacrima 
Christi.  And  I  said  to  my  companion,  1  wish 
Christ  would  cry  irt  our  country.  And  so  wc  had 
a  good  drinking,  and  after  two  days  we  entered 
Rome,** 

The  satire  on  the  doctrine  and  manners  of 
the  clergy  is  equally  amusing.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  most  edifying  discussion  of  a  case  of 
conscience,  whicn  is  referred  to  the  decisioa 
of  Master  Ortuinus : — 

"  You  told  me  to  write  to  you,  and  ask  your 
opinion  on  theological  questions,  which  you  can 
solve  better  than  the  courtiers  at  Rome.  Now, 
therefore,  i  ask  your  mastership  what  you  think 
of  any  one  who  on  Friday,  or  any  other  fast-day, 
eats  an  egg  with  a  chicken  in  it  ?  For  the  other 
day,  in  the  Campo-iiore,  we  sat  hi  an  inn,  and 
made  a  collation,  and  were  eating  eggs,  and  I,  open- 
ing an  egg,  saw  that  there  w  as  a  young  chicken 
in  ii,  and  showed  li  to  my  companion.  And  he 
said,  <  Eat  it  quickly  before  the  waiter  comes,  for 
U'  he  sees  it  yon  wdl  have  to  pay  for  it  as  though 
it  were  a  fowl ;  for  it  is  the  cnstom  here  that  when 
the  waiter  puts  anything  on  the  table,  you  must 

*  *  A  well  known  Latin  poet  of  this  ■§#. 
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not  take  it  back ;  aiul  if  he  see  that  there  is  a  young 
fowl  in  the  egg,  be  will  say.  You  must  pay  me  for 
Che  fowl,  for  we  chaige  a  snail  one  the  same  as  a 
laige  one.  And  immediately  T  swallowed  the  egg 
with  the  chicken  in  it;  and  afterwards  I  recol- 
lected that  it  was  Friday,  and  I  said  to  my  com- 
panion, You  have  caused  me  to  commit  a  mortal 
sin,  in  eating  flesh  on  a  Friday.  And  be  said  that 
it  was  not  a  mortal  sia,  nor  even  a  venial  sin,  for 
the  chicken  is  not  reckoned  as  anything  but  an  eg^ 
until  it  is  born ;  and  he  told  me  that  it  is  as  witb 
cheeses,  in  which  there  are  sometimes  grubs,  and 
in  cherries,  and  in  fresh  peas  and  beans,  which  are 
all  eaten  on  Fridays,  and  even  oa  the  vigils  of  the 
Apostles.  But  the  waiters  are  such  rascals  that 
they  say  they  are  flesh,  that  tbey  may  have  more 
money.  Then  I  v^nt  away,  and  thought  about 
it.  But,  Master  Ortutnus,  I  am  much  troubled 
about  it,  and  know  not  how  I  ought  to  proceed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  young 

fowls  in  the  eggs  are  flesh,  because  the  matter  is 
formed  and  figured  into  the  members  and  body  of 
an  animal,  and  has  life.  It  is  di&rent  with  ^bs 
in  cheeses  aad  fruit,  for  worms  are  reckoned  as 
fishes,  as  I  have  heard  from  a  medical  roan,  who  is 
a  very  good  naturalist.  Therefore,  I  pray  you 
very  earnestly  for  your  opinion,  that,  if  you  judge 
it  a  mortal  sia,  I  may  get  absolution  before  I  return 
to  Germany .'' 

A  zealous  Romanist  complains  of  the  ir- 
reverent manners  of  the  people  of  Mentz, 
mnd  adds — 

"  Here  is  one  who  said  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  tunic  of  our  Lord  at  Treves  is  the  tunic 
of  our  Lord,  but  that  it  is  an  old  lousy  garment ; 
and,  moreover,  he  does  not  believe  that  the  hair  of 
the  blessed  Yltfia  ia  still  in  the  world.  And  anr 
other  eaid  thai  it  is  possible  that  the  three  kings 
in  Cologne  are  three  rustics  from  Westphalia;  and 
that  the  sword  and  shield  of  St  Michael  never 
belonged  to  St.  Michael.  And  he  also  said,  auod 
vellet  merdare  mner  indulgentiasfratruni  pradica- 
torum,  because  the  said  friars  are  buffoons,  and 
deceive  women  and  rustics.  Then  I  said.  To  the 
fire,  to  the  fire  with  this  heretic !  And  he  laughed 
at  me,*'  &c ,  &c. 

The  details  of  clerical  licentiousness,  given 
by  the  supposed  writers  of  these  letters, 
cannot,  consistently  with  propriety,  he  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages.  One  Master  Conrad 
writes  to  Master  Ortuinus  Gratius,  in  terms 
which  we  take  the  liberty  of  aoftening  down : 
^'  Yoa  wrote  to  me  lately  that  you  had  re- 
nounced absolutely  the  love  of  women, 
except  only  one  or  two  in  a  month.  I  am 
astonished  at  this.  Did  you  not  oflen  tell 
us  that  there  are  greater  faults  than  loving  } 
Samson  and  Solomon  loved  very  much,  and 
we  are  neither  stronger  than  Samson,  nor 
wiser  than  Solomon.  Love  is  charity,"  &c. 
8ach  are  the  famous  '  Epistolce  Obscurorum 
Virornm,  with  which  we  will  close  our 
sketch  of  the  history  of  satire  before  the 
Reformation.    The  productions  of  the  me-* 


undesen'ing  of  our  attention.  They  paii&t 
to  us,  more  accurately  than  any  other  docu- 
ments, the  manners  and  feelings  of  distant 
ages.  Regarding  them  simply  a3  literary 
compositions,  it  ia  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  them  to  understand  and  appreciate  fully 
the  writings  of  Rabelais  and  tke  other  sati* 
rists  of  the  Reformation,  who  are  ranged 
among  the  classical  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  although  we  cannot  but  question 
the  propriety  of  issuing  editions  of  them 'in 
the  cheap  form  of  those  which  are  indicted 
at  the  head  of  the  present  article,  for  they 
are  filled  with  descriptions  and  allusions 
which  are  unfit  for  the  eyes  of  popular 
readers  at  the  present  day.  As  a  part  of 
political  and  intellectual  history,  the  satirical 
literature  of  the  ages  we  have  been  review- 
ing is  of  the  greatest  importancei  and  it 
ought  to  be  brought  before  the  world.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  forgetfulness  abroad  in  the 
present  age ;  a  large  portion  of  the  world 
aeems  no  longer  to  recollect  that  any  one 
ever  discovered  ejrrors  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  there  are  writers  who  paint  the 
middle  ages  as  the  very  eolden  age  of  the 
human  race.  They  were  dark  ages  in  all  the 
essentials  which  constitute  moral  and  political 
darkness. 


Art.  Vlll. — Wichtigt  Urkunden  JUr  den 
Rechtszustand  der  Deutsehen  Nation^  mil 
eigenhUndigen  Anmerkungen,  Von  Johann 
LuDWiG  Klueber.  Atis  dessen  Papieren 
mitgetheiltunderlauterL  Von  C.  VVelck eb. 
(Important  Documents  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  the  German  Nation,  with  Notes 
by  T.  L.  Klueber.  Published  from  his 
Papers,  with  Remarks  explanatoir  and 
illustrative,  by  C.  Welcker).  2nd  edi- 
tion.    Mannheim.     1845. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  and  a  very  dangerous 
thing  for  one  nation  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  political  capacities  and  capabilities  of 
another ;  and  yet,  with  regard  to  Germany, 
we  have,  and  we  think  every  sound-hearted 
Englishman  may  have,  a  very  decided  opi- 
nion. We  think  the  Germans  are  a  people 
by  their  whole  temper  and  habits  of  mind 
peculiarly  calculated  for  the  exercise  of 
political  rights,  and  the  enjoyment  of  public 
liberty ;  and  the  very  same  purely  psy- 
chological considerations  (independently  of 
political  ones)  that  makes  us  doubt  seriously 
at  times  whether  our  combustible  neighbours 
the  French  might  not  be  better  under  the 
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pressure  of  a  strong  despotism,  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  cool, sober,  systematic 
German  is,  of  all  species  of  the  genus  homo, 
the  best  calculated  to  deliberate  wisely  on 
public  affairs,  and  to  achieve  successfully 
the  delicate  problem  of  self-government. 
And  yet  it  is  a  fact,  known,  through  the 
help  of  Mr.  Laing  and  others,  to  every 
reader  of  a  circulatmg  libravy  in  England, 
that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  which, 
considering  its  extraordinary  decree  of  in- 
telligence, possesses  so  little  of  real  self- 
government  as  the  Germans.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  and  well  worthy 
of  the  most  serious  attention.  The  policy 
of  Prussia,  in  first  giving  a  high  steam  educa- 
tion to  her  people,  setting  the  active  brains 
of  her  academical  youtn  afloat  upon  all 
manner  of  speculation,  and  then,  using  all 
sort  of  inefficient  ingenuity  to  check  the 
power  which  she  has  herself  raised,  and 
choke  the  breath  which  herself  inspires,  is 
to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  not  a  little 
incomprehensible.  With  the  one  hand  we 
see  her  holding  forth  the  banner  of  popular 
intelligence  and  Protestant  independence ; 
in  the  other  she  shows  the  censorship  and 
the  police.  Can  figs  and  thistles  grow  on 
the  same  plant  ^  can  bitter  and  sweet  flow 
from  the  same  fountain  ?  Assuredly  not. 
These  two  things,  a  hi^h  grade  of  general  in- 
tellectual culture,  and  a  censorship  of  the 
press,  cannot  co-exist ;  and  we  find  according- 
ly that  they  exist  at  the  present  moment  m 
Germany  in  a  state,  not  of  harmony  and  co- 
operation, but  of  internecine  strife  and 
mutual  denunciation.  They  exist,  as  the 
established  church  and  the  Catholic  faith  do 
in  Ireland,  merely  to  prove  their  incompati- 
bility. 

Sensible  men  saw  this  from  the  beginning ; 
but  some  short-sighted  and  shallow  fools, 
closing  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  lid,  and  perceiving  no  more 
smoke,  forthwith  deceived  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  the  fermenting  elements  were 
at  peace,  and  that  for  want  of  air  the  fire 
had  gone  out.  Vain  imagination!  The 
human  mind,  like  subterranean  chemical 
8tui&,  produces  oxygen  for  itself;  and  now, 
instead  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  which 
the  censorship  and  the  Carlsbad  decrees  of 
1819  were  to  have  introduced  into  Germany, 
we  hear  nothing  but  a  discordant  concert  of 
secret  grumblings,  and  loud  !aughs,  grins, 
sneers,  execrations,  and  terrible  prophecies. 
Are  these  things  the  forerunners  of  an  earth- 
quake, the  preparations  for  an  eruption,  the 
warning  notes  of  an  explosion  }  or  are  they 
only  the  ravings  of  a  chained  lunatic,  the 
convulsions  of  a  galvanised  corpse,  the  fitful 
clutchings  of  a  dymg  delirium  ?    This  last 


is  the  opinioQ  of  Prince  Mettemich  and 
those  who  believe  with  him ;  but  if  Du 
Pradt  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  world 
can  be  governed  now  only  on  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction,  by  monitors  and  not  by 
masters  ;  and  if  De  Tocqueville  guessed  well 
the  present  plan  of  Providence,  that  democ- 
racy is  on  the  march  erery  where,  and  may 
be  guided  but  cannot  be  restrained  ;  then  we 
must  consider  the  present  state  of  Germany 
as  very  ominous,  and  watch  with  no  small 
anxiety  for  the  result. 

The  volume  of  '  Important  Documents,' 
whose  title  we  have  given  above,  belongs 
to  a  class,  not  numerous  indeed  in  Germany, 
but  which,  when  they  do  appear,  never  fiul 
to  excite  a  great  interest.  The  sort  of  books 
to  which  we  allude  consists  of  diplomatic 
papers  and  other  documents,  not  originally, 
of  course,  in  a  country  like  Germany,  intend- 
ed for  the  public  eye,  but  having  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  on  public  interests,  and  ap- 
pealing to  strong  political  feeltngs  in  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

These  documents  are  generally  edited  by 
men  not  less  fximous  for  historical  learning 
than  for  decision  of  political  view,  and  man- 
liness of  character ;  and  the  main  drift  and 
purpose  of  them  is  to  show  that,  since  the 
year  1815,  when  the  battle  of  Waterloo  end- 
ed the  great  Napoleon  drama,  an  extensive 
conspiracy  has  existed  among  the  adrocates 
of  bureaucratic  despotism  in  Germany,  to 
cheat  the  German  people  ont  of  those  im- 
portant political  rights  which  were  pledged 
to  them  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  That 
such  a  conspiracy  nas  existed,  and  does 
exist,  is  i^ufliciently  plain  to  any  English 
perception,  from  the  mere  fact  that  freedom 
of  the  press  beyond  the  Rhine,  instead  of 
increasing  since  the  period  mentioned,  has 
been  systematically  curtailed  ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  John  Bull,  with  his  habits  of 
thinking,  to  understand  how  these  things 
should  be,  unless  there  were  something 
wrong.  Instinctively,  whether  in  Whig  or 
in  Tory  dress,  he  will  say :  These  men  in 
Frankfort  shun  the  light,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil ;  in  this  case  they  are  knaves ;  or 
because  they  are  afraid  to  see,  and  in  this 
case  they  arc  fools.  But  the  remarkable 
thing  is,  that  in  the  face  of  all  that  can  be 
done  by  the  Austrian  Talleyrand  and  his 
Prussian  coadjutors,  such  books  as  those  of 
kombst,  Hormayr,  and  this  present  one  of 
Welcker  (fortified  by  the  strong  name  of 
Kliiber),  like  murder,  will  out;  and  the  • 
smooth,  fair-spoken  diplomatist  is  made  to 
stand  before  the  world  rudely  disrobed  of 
all  his  specious  disguises,  and  pilloried  in 
the  memory  of  all  true  German  hearts,  as 
an  intriguer,  a  liar,  a  traitor,  and  a  fool. 
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The  whole  occupation,  indeed,  of  %  Prassiao 
bureaucratiflt  at  Fcankfort,  as  it  is  revealed 
in  these  pages,  has  for  the  last  thirty  years 
heen — how  to  make  lies  respectable.  How, 
then,  we  are  asked  again,  do  such  books 
come  out  ?  Simply  because  Prussia  is  not 
Germany ;  and  because  Berlin  is  not  Mann- 
heim. The  influence  of  the  two  great  pow- 
ers, Prussia  and  Austria,  over  the  lesser 
states  is  great,  but  not  omnipotent ;  besides, 
thoughts  are  like  spring-water  on  a  hill-side, 
which,  if  you  stop  one  opening,  will  come 
out  at  another :  and  so,  after  aU,  tlie  Prus- 
sian censorship,  like  the  '  Index  Expurgato- 
riua'  of  the  Koman  Church,  acts  not  as  the 
annihiiator  of  political  heresy  in  the  German 
language,  but  merely  as  a  convenient  book 
of  reference  to  the  curious. 

The  main  staple  of  the  present  publication 
of  Herr  Welcker,  a  person  known  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  publicists  in  Germany,  is 
a  collection  of  the  protocols,  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  conclave  of  diplomatists 
in  1819,  at  Carlsbad,  are  recorded.  These 
proceedings  formed  the  basis  of  the  first 
great  public  attack  made  by  the  Diet  of 
FraQk&>rt  against  the  political  liberties  of 
the  German  people,  as  these  were  under- 
stood to  have  been  secured  by  the  13th  and 
18th  clauses  of  the  Act  of  Confederation  : — 
the  one  guaranteeing,  or  in  its  plain  and  ob- 
vious sense,  appearing  to  guarantee,  to  the 
Germs^n  people  of  every  fitate,  a  representa- 
tive constitution,  the  other  holding  out  a 
pledge  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  To  the  historical  stu- 
dent, of  course,  these  documents  are  most 
important ;  but  the  introductory  comments 
of  the  editor  contain  much  that  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  may  be  more  attractive.  The 
following  retros{)ective  sketch  of  the  state 
of  German  freedom  under  the  early  empire, 
and  the  middle  ages,  down  to  the  terrible 
prostration  of  Jena,  and  the  miseries  of 
French  ascendancy,  coming  as  jt  does  from 
so  well-instructed  a  pen,  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

"  In  the  history  of  the  German  nation »  wherever 
any  thing  truly  great  and  animating  occurs,  there 
also  do  we  behold  Freedom  as  the  basis  and  the 
sinews  of  this  greatness.  It  was  the  freedom  of 
the  Germao  people,  and  that  indispenf^ble  element 
of  it,  tlie  soldiership  of  the  free  man  (as  opposed  to 
armies  without  any  popular  element)  which  freed 
the  world  fron  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  in  the 
place  of  enslaved  deserts,  brought  into  existence  the 
states  of  modern  Europe,  and  their  civilisation. 
And  when,  partly  by  the  reception  of  Roman  cor- 
mption  and  despotism,  partly  by  aristocratic  feudal 
anarchy  and  licence,  Merovmgian  France,  and  es- 
pecially the  western  division  (Neustria),  had  sunk 
idTo  the  deepest  degradation,  it  was  again  by  the  re- 
storation of  popular  freedom,  a  popular  soldiery, 


and  free  popular  imperial  diets,  that  Charlea 
Martel,  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  rescued  Chris- 
tianity from  the  inuption  of  the  Saracens,  over- 
threw the  Merovingian  dynasty,  and  eave  a  firm 
foundation  to  that  preponderance  of  tne  German 
nation,  which,  dating  from  them,  continoed 
through  long  ages  to  l^  the  prominent  featore  of 
the  political  system  of  Europe.  The  same  popu- 
lar freedom,  and  popular  soldiery,  achieved  under 
the  great  Henrv,  and  his  son  Otto,  the  deliverance 
of  Germany  from  the  Hungarians,  afforded  protec- 
tion against  the  irruptions  of  the  Danes  and  Scla- 
vonians,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  modem  civilisa- 
tion. 6v  similar  means,  Rudolph  of  Habsbutg 
rescued  the  fatherland  from  being  wasted  by  the 
wildest  aristocratic  dab  law  and  anarchy.  liistly, 
it  was  on  popular  freedom  that  our  German  cities, 
in  the  very  midst  of  that  same  aristocratic  club  law, 
based  their  independence^  and  unfolded  to  wonder- 
ing Europe  that  nigh  culture,  that  flourishing  trade, 
that  refinement  in  the  arts,  that  extended  com- 
merce, and  that  dominion  over  the  seas,  wbkh 
Machiavelli  and  ^neas  Sylvias  have  described 
with  such  enthusiasm,  hi  those  ages,  German 
freedom,  a  German  militia,  and  German  laws, 
were  the  foundation  of  German  strength*  German 
civilisation,  and  German  greatness. 

"  The  subsequent  development  of  things,  how- 
ever, was  more  sad.  Most  of  the  other  states 
gradually  got  the  better  of  the  lawless  oppression 
of  feudal  anarchy,  and  princely  despotism.  They, 
and  especially  the  Scucons  in  £nj^d»  worked 
out  into  efficient  fonns  those  principles  so  abori- 
ginally German,  by  which  the  people  have  a  voice, 
directJy  or  indirectly,  iii  the  various  departmeats 
of  legislation,  law,  and  administration.'  They 
elevated  themselves  to  national  unity  and  politick 
freedom ;  they  became  a  free  CoMMunrrT,  The 
German  people,  on  the  other  hand,  neglected  still 
more  and  more  these  first  and  vital  problems  of  a 
national  existence.  They  delivered  over  their  free- 
dom, and  their  rights,  and  with  them  the  most  im- 
portant German  lands — ^Buigundy,  Lorraine,  ai  d 
Alsace,  Holland  and  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  the 
Baltic  provinces,  and  lastly,  their  own  empire — 
to  feudal,  aristocratic,  and  princely  despotism,  to 
the  oppression  of  a  foreign  (the  Roman)  law,  and 
a  caste  of  unpatriotic  bureaucratists,  to  internal  di- 
vision and  foreign  interference.  The  unavoidable 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  in  the  several  pro- 
vincial parliaments,  even  more  than  in  the  imperial 
diet,  the  pure  spirit  of  ixis(€  and  aristocratic  selfish- 
ness, and  a  hunting  after  privileges  and  private  ad- 
vantages, obtained  the  victory  over  tne  general 
freedom,  and  the  common  fatherland.  The  people 
and  their  rights  were  forgotten.  They  stood  mute 
before  the  courts  of  the  Roman  law.  In  vain  was 
the  voice  of  warning  raised  by  patriots  like 
Ulrich  Hdttek  ;  in  vain  did  the  peasants  them- 
selves maintain  bloody  wars  for  their  trampled 
rights.  The  selfish  spirit  of  caste,  which  nsd 
taken  hold  of  the  nobility,  the  cities,  the  bureau- 
cracy, and  the  universities,  prevented  co-operatior. 
Treacherous  feadal  parliaments  now  excluded  tl  e 
people  from  a  voice  m  their  public  delibeiationr, 
secured  to  the  nobility  a  monopoly  of  all  places  <  I 
influence  in  the  military  and  civil  service,  laid  the 
whole  weight  of  taxation  and  the  burdens  of  actual 
soldiership  on  the  people ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  basely  flattering  the  courts,  fell  a  prey  them- 
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•elves,  wift  sll  their  BubeAantial  delibemtive  rights, 
to  the  «fff)ftger  power  of  the  prince.    Above  all, 
in  the  two  great  states  in  Austria  and  PrusAia,  the 
ceotnil  power  of  the  prince  breaking  down  bound- 
ary after  boundary,  directed  all  its  energies  to  bear 
down  the  riehts  of  the  Landesfdnde  to'  bare  a  re- 
cognition oftheir  existence,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  few  traditionary  formalities.    And  this 
endeavour  was  the  ntore  easily  crowned  with  suc- 
ce8s»  thtit  these  two  states  were  conglomerations  of 
countries  originally  distinct ;  and  the  original  in- 
dependent LandiSti^fuU  of  each  country  existed 
now  only  as  provincial  parliaments,  which,  as  all 
experience  testifies,  never  can  maintain  any  influ- 
ence in  a  kingilom,  unless  they  are  supported  at 
head-quaiters  by  a  central  and  metropolitan  parlia- 
ment   But  fhe  evil  did  not  stop  heie.    After  bar- 
ing achieved  this  unworthy  victory  over  the  rights 
of  German  dtixens^  the  prrocee  wen  thensanrea 
vanquiahed,  as  the  neutral  effect  of  their  own  sys- 
tem,  first  by  tha  aping  of  foreign  fashions,  and 
then  by  being  forced  to  receive  foreign  bonds. 
Whoever  delights  to  speak  oi  the  greatncFs  of  the 
German  nation,  whoever  has  a  heart  for  Grerman 
honour  and  happiness,  must  read  with  sorrow,  and 
indignation,  and  shame,  the  history  'of  Germany 
daring  the  last  two  handred  yearn ;  particularly, 
however,  that  period  immediately  preceding  the 
great  War  of  Liberation.  .  Who  can  point  out  a 
nation,  by  numbers,  by  resources,  by  early  his- 
tory, and  piaapecta  80  gieat>  and  yet  eventnally 
sunk  into  such  misery  and  degradation  ?    Before 
we  dare  to  call  ourselves  a  grkat  nation,  let  us 
look  to  our  political  righta  and  lib^es,  and  see 
in  what  conditiott  they  are  \  let  us  put  before  our 
eyes  the  several  moments  in  the  late  history  of  our 
oountry,  which  mark  our  national  character  for 
iutore  ages;  the  partition  oi  Poland,  the  coalition 
against  the  liberty  of  France,  the  ahamelul  surren- 
deriag  of  the  territories  o(  the  empire,  and  the  de- 
grading treaties  of  peace  made  at  Basle,  at  Campo 
Foimio,  and  at  Lan^ville ;  the  parcelling  out  of 
oar  possensiona  at  the  nod  ol  French  and  Austrian 
diplomatists,  in  the  year  1803  ;  then  the  battles  of 
Ulm,  Austerlitz,  und  Jena^-this  terrible  battle  of 
Jbna,  after  whicbt  in  the  midst  of  the  prostration 
of  fatherland,  the  German  people  couldyet  console 
themselves  with  a  smile  of  triumph  over  the  down- 
fall of  their  haughty  caste  of  aristocratic  officers; 
then  the  ever-advancing  subjugation  and  division 
ol  Qeimany.  tha  annihilation  of  the  empire,  the 
confademtkm  of  the  Rhine,  the  incorporation  of 
Northern  Germany  with  France*  e^ted,  aa  for- 
merly the  robbery  of  Aisace,  without  a  stroke ; 
then  the  crowning  shame  of  all— ^worse  than  the 
many  sacrificial  miiliona,  and  hundreds  ol  sacked 
<itiea— the  shame  that  the  soofoi  Germany  were 
diiTen  through  £uroperas  the  hired  minions  of  tha 
despot  who  bad  caused  their  own  alavery,  and 
used  by  him  aa  the  instrumant  to  enslave  their  yet 
free  Mailmen;  till  these-  brethren  likewise  bemg 
enslaved,  were  dragged  in  splendid  servitude  be- 
hind the  triumphal  caj  of  theur  master. 

"  Jhi  rial  oKue  <^ihu  truly  infamom  degrades- 
Uont  ofthU  akamrfm  m^ugationy  nay,  o/mostait- 
m^^ton  of  the  nation  anaiu  prineetf  wherg  did 
UiH^ifnot  in1h§  negUct  of  pMic  freedom  and 
tks  nafional-rigkU  of  the  Oirman people  ?" 
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is  b^st  made  evident  to  the  reflecting  reader 
of  history,  by  contrasting  the  causes  here 
alleged  for  German  degradation,  with  those 
counteracting  causes  under  which,  within 
the  memory  of  many  who  now  live,  the  re- 
storation and  glorious  political  elevation 
of  the  fatherland  was  achieved.  Puj^u* 
ing  his  comments  on  the  battle  of  Jena,  and 
its  astonishing  consequences,  the  author 
writes : — 


•«  The  world  had  to  learn  from  these  events  that 
numerous  well-drilled  armies,  and  well  furnished 
fortresses,  well -stored  treasuries,  and  a  well-ar- 
ranged state  mechanism,  and  even,  what  stands 
much  higher,  an  excellent  royal  family,  followed 
by  the  love  and  the  respect  of  the  nation ;  that  hi^h 
inteilectaal  cultivation,  and  a  wril-deserved  mili- 
tary  reputation ;  that  all  these  tbines  are  of  no 
avail  to  protect  a  state  against  radical  defects,  often 
remainij^  latent  thtou^  a  lone  series  of  yea  re, 
and  which  ma)r  ultimately  worK  its  destriiction. 
The  same  Prussia,  from  whose  prosperity  Enrope 
had  learned  so  much,  was,  in  the  yeare  from  1807 
to  181S,  to  teach  a  yet  more  important  lesson  in  its 
adversity ;  to  teach  the  true  sources  of  strength  by 
which  nations  mw,  the  tnie  means  by  which 
even  small  and  pn3rsically  weak  states  may  becpme 
great  and  triumphant.    With  the  most  admirable 
wisdom,  and  with  a  simplicity  of  purpose  proceed- 
ing from  a  heart  purified  by  affliction,  the  Prussian 
government  sought  to  discover  the  root  of  so 
many  erils,  not,  as  fools  do,  in  matters  merely  ex- 
ternal and  accidental,  but  in  the  internal  economy 
of  the  aiale ;  and  it  recognised  the  trae  sources  ol 
possible  prosperity  only  in  tha  most  complete  self* 
knowledee,  and  the  most  honest  confession  of  past 
faults    With  a  dignified  moral  courage  in  the  hour 
of  adversity,  it  lent  an  open  ear  to  the  loud  pro- 
clamation 01  all  the  real,  and  even  supposed  defects 
of  the  constitution  and  administration,  which  bad 
been  the  cause  of  the  great  national  calamity  of 
1806.    In  a  few  years,  and  with  the  most  limited 
means.  Stein  and  Schamhoist  prepared  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  those  great  social  and  politi* 
cal  changes  which  made  the  elorions  liberation  ol 
1813-14-15  possible;  those  changes,  and  that  le- 
seneration,  that  are  even  now  the  pride  and  the 
nope  of  Prussia,  and  th^  duration  and  happy  de- 
velopment of  which  afibids  to  the  state  tne  only 
stable  gnwaittee,  in  the  words  of  a  great  Frusaan 
statesnnn,  that  <  another  Jma  shall  neitfaar  be  dan- 
gsnms  nor  necessary  to  Prussia.'    By  the  emaaci* 
pation  of  the  peasant  class  from  the  oppression  ol 
the  feudal  aristooracVy  by  municipal  laws,  as  thev 
then  vere/  founded  on  principles    of  burghal 
freedom,  by  the  equality  of   public  duties  and 
rights,  and  finally,  by  the  express  promise  of  re- 
preaentattva  provincial  and  metropolitan  pariia- 
menU  (Stdiel  x>i  98th  of  October,  1 820),  a  oonstit»> 
tiao  laanM  on  ih^  broadest  pijDci^left  of  civil 
aj^  laligioifl  freedoo^  waa  prepared  and.pledged 

*  11x18  limitation  alludes  to  the  sysfemstic  en- 
ereaekuMats  whicbsobsequent  legislalion  made  on 
that  ohaiacter  of  freedom  which  was  stamped  aa 
Steiiv  and  Hanlenber^s  municipal  enactments,  la 
studying  the  Prussian  system  these  bureaucratic 
memfications  and  encroachments  must  always  he 
tarefhUy  attended  lb ' 
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for  the  nation.     By  the  virtittllv  allowed,  and 

substantially  exercised,  freedom  of  word  aod  wri- 
ting* by  the  foundation  of  universities  and  schools 
in  the  most  liberal  spirit  possible,  intellectual 
weapons  \vere  put  into  the  hands  of  the  nation,  and 
the  highest  graue  of  intellectual  cultivation  secured. 
The  abolition  of  flogging,  which  had  shown  its 
inefficiency  to  produce  true  valour  at  Jena,  and  the 
obligation  of  military  service  imposed  UDon  every 
citizen,  introduced  a  system  of  national  defence  of 
the  most  effective  description.  The  real  ground  of 
Prussians,  of  Germany's  misery  and  shame — 
feudal  aristocracy,  and  want  of  constitutional 
freedom — and  with  these  the  problem  of  a  new 
age,  were  plainly  seen  and  acknowledged.  Light 
and  Right,  Truth  and  Freedom,  were  pronounced 
everywhere,  and  recognised  as  the  puolic  watch- 
words of  Prussia.  And  it  was  because  of  these 
truly  popular  and  national  watchwords  that  the 
call  of  ^ssia  was  responded  to  everywhere,  not 
as  a  Prussian,  but  as  a  German  call ;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  though 
this  circumstance  in  itself  is  merely  accidental, 
that  all  the  great  restorers  of  Prussian  greatness, 
Stein,  Scharnhorst,  Blucher,  and  Hanlenberg,  were 
not  bom  Pnisaians,  but  by  birth  connected  with 
other  provinces  of  the  common  fatherland.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  a  true  German  inspiration, 
the  govemroenty  assisted  by  a  league  of  enthusias- 
tic patriots,  found  themselves  in  a  condition,  be- 
neath the  very  eyes  of  the  jealous  foreign  tyrant, 
to  prepare  in  secret  a  great  moral  rising  of  the 
nation,  and  to  achieve  the  liberation  of  the 
fatherland." 

The  great  Pmssian  and  European  vio* 
tories  of  Grosbeeren  and  the  Katzbach, 
Dennewitz,  Culm,  Leipzig,  La  Rothi^re, 
Laon,  Ligny,  and  Waterloo,  were  achieved 
by  an  appeal  to  popular  sympathies,  and  by 
the  U3e  of  a  purely  popular  machinery. 
This  is  a  tact  of  which  thei^e  can  be  no 
doubt :  and  if  any  obscurity  rested  upon  the 
nature  of  the  mere  transactions,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  principal  men  engaged,  and  the 
proceedings  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1814-15,  place  the  essential  UbemHsm^  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Liberation  War,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  scepticism.  No  sooner,  bow* 
ever,  did  the  battle  of  Waterloo  secure  to 
the  G(erman  princes  the  security  of  their, 
thrones — ^no  sooner  was  the  danger  over  that  I 
had  rendered  the  calling  in  of  such  men  as 
.  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  and  the  profession  of 
liberal  principles  necessary,  than  a  ttE-AcrioN 
took  place.  The  conspiracy  mentioned 
above  was  formed  by  the  old  bureaucratists, 
who  had  been  in  diwrace  since  the  battle  of 
Jena :  at  the  head  of  these  was  Prince  Met* 
temich,  assisted  bv  his  minion,  the  onoe  re- 
spected Gentz ;  the  late  King  of  Prussia 
was  a  good  man  privately,  but  in  public  af<- 
fairs  a  simpleton  and  a  cipher ;  he,  there- 
fore, was  easily  grained  over,  or  at  least  in- 
iimidated  and  confounded,  aojd  the  conse- 
quence  was  that  in  a  few  y«Ms».  after  m 


much  blood  had  been  poured  out  by  the 
heroes  of  the  Liberation  War,  we  find  all 
the  great  men  of  those  days,  the  heroes  of 
the  Restoration,  retired  from  the  scene  of 
public  affairs,  and  their  places  occupied  bv 
the  men  of  the  Re-action.  Their  first  worlc 
was  to  raise  the  cry  of  sedition,  conspiracy, 
and  revolution ;  to  issue  extraordinary  com- 
missions ;  to  spread  over  Germany  a  system  of 
espionage  and  persecution ;  and,  above  all 
things,  to  render  suspected  to  the  government 
those  very  men  by  whose  patriotic  word  and 
deed  the  existence  of  the  government  had  been 
secured.  This  was  followed  up  by  arbitrary 
imprisonments  and  prosecutions  of  all  kinds, 
whose  name  is  legion;  and  by  the  enact- 
ment of  those  in&mous  Carlsbad  decrees  of 
1819,  by  which  the  provisions  in  &vour  of 
German  liberty  contamed  in  the  Act  of  Con- 
federation were  explained  away,  and  nul- 
lified. A  baser  act  the  history  of  base 
modern  statemanship  has  not  recorded. 
Such  things  will  happen,  however,  when 
weak  men  like  Frederick  William  III.  bold 
the  rudder  of  state  in  stormy  times.  Mark 
the  consequences  !— 

"  By  the  cotneidenoe  of  the  system  of  publie 
policy  adopted  in  diflerent  cotmtries,  and  by  new 
mstruments  of  oppression  and  persecution  Intro* 
daced  daily,  the  free  communion  of  citizen  widi 
citizen  on  publie  ai&irs  has,  since  the  dale  of  the 
Carlsbad  decrees,  been  more  sensibly  and  viiriently 
checked  than  in  any  period  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Even  the  Augsburg  *Algemeine  Zei- 
tang,*  so  moderate  in  its  tone,  and  so  sparing  in  its 
language,  a  paper  also  which  was  always-open  to 
whoever  wished  to  defend  (be  ministerial  policy. 
is  now  seen  to  confine  itself  ahnost  exclusively  to 
newff  from  China,  or  to  dissertations  on  crastace- 
ous  animals  and  falling  stars,  and  to  refrain  alto- 
gether from  the  expression  ot  a  free  jodgment  on 
any  (}uestion  of  public  interest  and  concernment 
In  this  way^ire  maintained  and  cherished  the  most 
narrow,  petty,  and  selfish  feelings  amone  all 
classes.  By  the  daily  increasing  nomber  of  the 
vast  army  of  civil  officers,  by  the  dependence  of 
the  judges  on  the  favour  of  the  court  and  the  min> 
ister,  and  the  politics  of  the  hoar,  both  these 
classes  are  mide  mere  servile  tools  in  the  hands  of 
a  few,  and  are  robbed  of  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens.  By  the  abolish- 
ing of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  uni* 
versities ;  by  the  restrmnts  pat  on  the  liberty  of 
teaching;  by  the  permanent  enfimroement  of  laws 
against  the  professors,  which  were  in  their  nature 
and  in  their  name  purely  exceptionsd ;  Irf  the  an« 
nihilation  of  the  influence  which  they  onoe  ezer* 
cised  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  pnblis 
offices,  and  as  a  eoart  of  rdference  in  important 
matters  (Facoltftts  ratachten  and  ^prachkoliegien); 
by  these  and  similar  means  the  academical  class 
mis  been  dej;nided  from  its  ancient  rank,  and  lost 
its  ancient  influence;  eveiydring  has  been  done 
that  could  be  done  to  make  the  professors  a  eorpo- 
ration  of  smooth,  mannerly,  cowardly,  unmanly, 
sbM  immofal  eeoitiers.    nor  faai»  thto  atsdenti 
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fared  better ;  ihe  ancieat  aeademioal  freedom  has 
been  abolished ;  a  jealous  persecution  has  followed 
every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  students  to  unite 
themselves,  or  even  to  confer  together  for  patriotic 
and  national  purposes ;  and  by  thus  checKing  all 
political  sympathy  and  public  spirit  in  the  bud,  our 
governments  nave  forced  the  German  youth  to  give 
Vent  to  the  effervescence  of  their  spirits  only  in  the 
lowest  and  most  enervating  sensual  excesses ;  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  long  and  severe  examina- 
tions which  they  are  made  to  pass  through  are 
only  so  much  mechanical  drilling  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  rather  check  than  promote  tbfi  free 

Sowth  of  a  really  scientific  spirit.    Further:  by 
e  assiduous  zeal  with  which  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility  are  pressed  into  the  service  of  absolutiflm ; 
by  the  privileges  and  distinctioas  which  are  heaped 
upon  them*  in  order  to  set  them  in  array  against 
the  mass  of  the  citizens,  these  high  classes  of  so- 
ciety have  lost  their  proper  dignity,  the  respect 
which  naturally  belongs  to  them,  and  their  bene- 
ficial influence.    And,  worst  of  all,  a  portentous 
system  of  all-directing  and  all- control  ling  Police 
lies,  like  a  Aif(htmare,  upon  the  oppressed  heart  of 
the  people.   Bv  this  vexatious  machinery,  no  free- 
dom is  left  to  the  citizen,  except  for  the  mere  enjoy- 
ments of  sense,  and  for  purely  material  interests ; 
and  even  on  these,  at  times,  a  check  is  laid  in  the 
most  arbitrary  way  for  political  purposes.    As  if 
all  German  men  were  a  set  of  idle,  mischievous 
boys  under  pupilage,  a  severe  interdict  is  laid 
upon  all  sorts  of  communion  and  conference  for 
the  purfloses  of  co-operation ;  and  this  not  merely 
in  matters  of  municipal  and  public  interest,  but 
where  pure  humanity  and  Christian  charity  are 
concerned.     And  while,  in   fiee  England,  the 
siroAgest  government  has  not  the  power  to  forbid 
the  most  miserable  fugitive  a  shelter  beneath  its 
hospitable  law,  in  Germany,  a  German  is  treated 
by  German  governments  like  a  vagabond.    And 
this  treatment  he  receives  in  the  very  teeth  of  those 
clauses  in  his  national  charter — the  Act  of  Confe- 
deration — which  add  the  sanction  of  an  express 
stipulation  to  rights  which  God  and  nature  origi- 
nally confer  on  every  man.    Without  anv  ground 
in  law,  he  is  chased  at  pleasure  beyond  the  boun- 
dary of  his  own  house,  like  a  wild  beast.    Driven 
out  of  one  province,  he  hopes  to  find  refuge  in 
another ;  but  even  this  hope  fails  him ;  in  a  district 
where  his  own  German  tongue  is  spoken,  he  can- 
not even  claimithe  rights  woich  England  concedes 
to  the  lowest  malefactor ;  he  is  instantly  led  to  the 
gate  of  the  city,  where  he  had,  or  hoped  to  £nd,  a 
temporary  livelihood :  nay,  he  may  often  count 
himself  happy  if  this  last  refuge  of  the  fugitive  re- 
mains, and  if  he  be  not,  from  motives  of  state  pol- 
icy, prevented  from  leaving  a  eonntry  which  his 
watdif  ul  enemies  have  oonveited  everywhere  from 
ft.  home  into  prison.    In  vain  will  he  appeal  to  a 
court  of  justice.    The  eouit  ef  justice  wiU  declare, 
that  in  however  arbitrary  a  manner  Uie  poor  victim 
has  been  treated*  that  is  an  a£^r  of  the  police  and 
of  the  executive^  with  which  the  courts  of  law 
have  nothing  to  do.    To  see  such  things  as  daily 
happen  amon^  us,  a  stranger  must  believe  that  all 
ideas  of  pubhc  right  and  personal  freedom  in  Ger- 
many are  dead.    Daring  the  whole  wretched  pe- 
riod from  the  peace  ol  Westphalia  to  the  present 
day«  those  who  have  read  the  history  of  Germany 
can  point  to  no  time,  whea  every  bulwark  of  free- 


dom  and  right  was  so  eompleiely  desttoyvd  as  it  lis 

now — even  now,  immediately  after  our  princes*  - 
partly  for  the  rescue  of  their  own  thrones,  parUy 
being  warned  of  duty  by  misfortune,  partly  fron^ 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  a  people  that  bled  for  them* 
felt  themselves  called  on  to  come  before  Germany 
and  before  Europe  with  the  most  distinct  pledges 
and  promises  of  a  state  of  liberty  and  ri^ht,  such 
as  Germans  once  enjoyed,  and  of  which  they 
should  never  have  been  deprived.    In  the  midst  ol 
such  a  complete  prostration  of  all  personal  and 
mental  freedom,  it  is  utterly  vain  to  expect  that  the 
coNSTXTUTiOKs  which  have  been  lately  established 
and  sworn  to,  can  have  any  practical  efficiency. 
So  long  as  there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  personal 
security  of  the  iodi vidua!,  all  parliaments,  however 
well  constituted,  and  however  theoretioBdly  free, 
are  vain ;  but  in  Germany,  our  parliam«its  are  a» 
longer  allowed  to  be  even  theoretically  free ;  foi 
by  secret  and  public  combinations,  by  one-sided 
and  perverse  interpretations  put  upon  the  national 
charter,  by  the  introduction  of  exceptional  laws, 
which  are  made  to  override  and  to  supersede  the 
rule,  the  grand  conditions  ol  a  constitutional  life 
have  been  prevented  from  coming  into  existenoe— 
these  are  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  elec- 
ti<»,  and  the  formation  of  a  real  represestation  pi 
the  people,  the  right  of  legislation,  especially  ol 
taxation,  and  the  publicity  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings.   So  long  as  the  venerable  empire  lasted, 
frail  and  inefficient  as  it  had  become,  there  was  al- 
ways an  appeal  from  gross  injustice  in  the  provin* 
ciaf  courts  oi  law,  to  the  emperor,  to  the  indepen* 
dent  imperial  courts,  and  to  the  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion {^pruch'Kollegi$n)\  there  was  always  iha 
right  01  0^  the  citizens  to  assemble  for  the  purpose 
of  statine  a  complaint,  and  the  right  to  refuse  pay* 
mentof  the  taxes  till  grievances  had  been  redressed. 
All  this  has  now  been  abolished,  and  without  any 
thing  to  compensate  for  it.    For  nobody,  sorely, 
will  find  a  compensation  in  the  aid  given  by  the 
diet  to  the  men  of  Holstcin  and  Hanover,  or  m  th# 
decrees  of  the  diet  against  the  press  and  the  uni- 
versities, aeainst  assemblies  of  the  people  and  the 
ri^ht  of  puolic  petitioning,  and  against  the  right  oi 
withholding  the  supplies,  which,  if  it  should  be 
attempted,  according  to  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the 
diet',  is  to  be  held  equivalent  to  high  treason,  and 
to  warrant  instant  interference  of  foreign  troops  td 
protect  the  rights,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  «o^ 
vereign.    Ail  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  picture  onl 
at  le^h ;  e(|ually  so  to  dwell  on  the  periodicaiiy 
remming  criminal  prosecutions,  the  establishment 
of  a  political  inquisition,  which  continues  its  tor- 
ture yeiar  after  year  unrelentingly,  and  the  arbi- 
trary courts  of  law  instituted  to  suit  the  politic 
occasion.    Of  the  dark  reality  of  these  things  the 
names  of  Jahn  and  Amdt,  of  Herwe^,  Behr,  and 
Eisenmaiui,  of  Jordan,  Weidiz,  and  so  many 
othars,  sufficiently  testify.** 

1 

Need  we  add  a  single  word  to  this  stated 
ment  ?  The  writer,  unfortnnfttelv,  is  no  nt* 
ging  radical,  or  reddesa  nunphfeteer,  de« 
lighting  in  pure  calumny  for  the  sake  of  cftr 
lumny  and  the  venting  of  democratic  spite* 
We  shall  add  nothing  of  our  own  on  such  a 
serious  theme, but  conclude  with  the  weighty 
worda  of  the  noble-minded^yBaran  vpfr  °*-'-^ 
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petfned  on  the  29th  of  September,  1819,  and 
with  express  reference  to  these  ill-advised 
Carlsbad  decrees,  which  have  been  the  mo- 
ther of  so  much  personal  misery,  and  may 
yet,  unless  God  prevent,  in  their  continued 
operation,  be  the  cause  of  some  fearful  pub- 
lic calamity  in  Germany. 

*'  The  most  efficient  means  for  the  preser- 
vation of  public  peace  in  Germany  is  to  put 
an  end  to  the  rdgn  of  arbitrary  power ^  and  to 
commence  seriously  the  foundation  of  a  con- 
slitation  founded  in  law  ;  and,  in  the  place 
of  the  bureaucraliiis  and  the  democrats^  of 
whom  the  former  oppress  the  people  by 
miich  and  bad  goi^eming^wid  the  latter  irri- 
tate and  confound  them,  to  put  the  influence 
and  the  activity  of  the  owners  of  prop* 
trty,  "• 


Aet.  IX.— Poc«c  ItaHane^  trdtte  da  tma 
Stampa  a  Penna.  (Italian  Poems,  taken 
from  a  Manuscript  Copy).   Italia.     1844. 

Such  is  the  cautious  title-page  of  a  very 
remarkable  little  volume  of  poetry,  which 
has  attracted  no  small  notice  throughout 
Italy  {  and  has  acquired  amoug  one  portion 
of  me  people  of  the  Peninstda  a  great  and 
lasting  popularity.  The  adage  of  that  wise 
man  who  preferred,  as  a  means  of  influenc- 
ing the  destinies  of  a  people,  the  writing  of 
their  songs  to  the  making;  of-  their  laws,  is 
well  known.  The  author  of  the  volume 
before  us  has  probably  formed  a  similar 
opinion.  For  assuredly  the  object  he  has 
had  in  view  in  the  composition  of  these  light 
pieces,  has  been  a  higher  and  more  serious 
one  than  mere  amusement,  or  even  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  literarv  reputation.  Nor  is  it 
toe  much  to  say,  that  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences and  resultir  of  the  spirit  awakened 
and  cherished  by  these  and  similar  produc- 
tions will  prohably  exert  an  hifluence  on  the 
destinies  of  Italy,  when  that  exercised  by 
the  motu  propria  ordinances  of  its  present 
rulers  shall  have  long  since  become  extinct. 
We  have  already  said  enough  to  explain 
tite  mysterious  and  cautious  wording  oif  the 
title-page  we  have  above  copied.  The  rea- 
der wiU  already  have  understood  that  our 
author  is  not  m  those  who  may  hope  in  the 
prfesent  state  of  Italy  to  speak  his  thoughts 
with  impunity.  No !  his  thoughts  are  not 
of  the  right  sort !  And  an  ominous  presage 
of  coming  events,  which  cast  a  most  yisible 
ilhadow  before  them,  must  it  be  to  the  Ital- 
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ian  powers  that  are,  that  with  all  their  ab- 
solutism, all  their  prohibitions,  alt  their  vigi- 
lance, they  cannot  prevent  the  circulation  of 
such  verses  and  such  thoughts,  as  are  con- 
tained in  this  little  volume,  '  tralte  da  una 
Stam  pa  a  Penna. '  They  cannot  prevent  the 
circulation  of  the  material  printed  volume ; 
still  less  can  they  impede  the  epidemic 
spread  of  the  spirit  that  it  breathes,  and  the 
ever-increasing  re-echo  of  its  sentiments 
from  heart  to  heart,  and  from  voice  to  voice. 

This  they  can  not  do.  But  inasmuch  as 
there  are  other  things  which  they  can  do — 
as  sceptered  tyrants  have  notoriously  long 
arms-— it  is  not  for  us  to  name  publicly  the 
sufficiently  well-known  author  of  the  volume 
before  us.  Its  contents  were  for  some  time 
widely  circulated  in  MS.  before  they  were 
collected  into  a  volume  and  printed ;  as  is 
intimated  by  the  title ;  and  the  author  by 
nowise  personally  appears  in  the  publication. 
An  advertisement  in  the  fly-leaf  informs  us, 
that  from  the  many  MS.  copies  in  circular 
tion,  **  We,"  (t.  e.  the  anoh3rmous  editor, 
who  has  also  perfixed  a  long  and  eloquent 
preface) — "  have  selected  the  reading  which 
appeared  the  most  correct."  Our  readers 
will,  therefore,  duly  appreciate  our  motives 
for  not  declaring  a  £iict  which,  though  it  is 
in  truth  no  secret  at  all,  might  yet,  if  pub- 
licly asserted,  produce  inconvenience  to  our 
author.  Recent  circumstances  have  unfor- 
tunately but  too  well  shown  that  the  oppres- 
sors and  misrulers  of  Italy  have  vigilant 
eyes,  whose  watchfulness  neither  the  dis- 
tance nor  the  boasted  freedom  of  our  island 
can  escape.  And  there  are  many  in  Italy 
who  still  feel,  and  more  who  remember,  the 
mischief  unwittingly  but  most  thoughtlessly 
committed  by  the  impnident  divulgations  of 
Lady  Morgan's  book  on  Italy. 

We  have  nothing,  therefore,  tp  say  of.  the 
author  of  these  '  Poesie  Italiane  \^  but  shall, 
after  calline  the  reader's  attention  for  a  mo« 
ment  to  the  equally  anonymous  editor's 
preface,  endeavour  to  give  him  some  little 
notion  of  the  very  remarkable  volume  he 
has  produced. 

"  This,"  says  the  Pref axiom  da^U  EfUtoriy 
^^  though  it  contains  merely  verses,  and  those 
almost  entirely  jocose,  is  consecrated  'to 
the  people  who  are  in  suffering,  and  to  meo: 
who  think.'  Truly  there  is  material  enough 
for  thinkers  in  these  verses,  light  and  jocose 
though  they  be.  Nor  do  they  despair — 
these  editors  go  on  to  say— of  finding  read- 
ers, even  among  those  whose  habits  of  mind 
mi^ht  seem  most  averse  from  such  studieyi 
and  sentiments.  '^  And  perchance,  among 
quips  and  je^,  may  here  and  there  unex- 
pectedly be  heard  to  vibrate  a  note  so  pain* 
rally  iitartling  and  severe,'  that  indignation,' 
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wai  eadnuttfoip  11117  invade  the 
slttmbering  mindi  long  carefully  gaarded 
against  the  disagreeable  truth." 

Our  '  editors'--<(we  coold  reduce  th^m  to 
the  singular  number,  and  assign  him,  too, 
his  proper  patronymic,  it  we  uought  fit) — 
then  go  on,  really  with  very  considerable 
eloquencei  to  sketch  in  a  few  sentences  the 
hbtory  of  the  old  and  lastiiog  league  between 
Italian  poetry  and  Italian  liberty  and  nation- 
ality. 

M  Since  Italian  soag."  says  our  piefiace,  '*  came 
into  the  world,  now  six  centuries  since,  the  first- 
born of  modem  intellect,  she  has  neyer  wearied 
of  anxiously  watching  over  the  long  and  painful 

gartnrition  of  Italian  nationality;  and  has,  with 
oly  perseTemnee,  alimented  tbe  flickering  flame 
of  our  religious  hope.  From  tbe  sublirae  aspira- 
tions of  Au^fa]eri»to  the  calm  and  solemn  protests 
of  Msaaoni,  Italian  poetry  has  never  deserted  tbe 
cause  of  her  countiy ,  and  of  her  country's  wrongs ; 
— ^has  neyer  despaired  of  tbe  justice  of  God,  and 
of  the  nation's  future.  She  has  ever  spied  out 
every  iienerous  thought,  every  hidden  sacriflee  of 
tiuit  dispersed  multitude,  to  whom  Europe  con- 
spired todeny  a  name.  She  has  ever  gathmd  up 
and  lostned  every  sign  of  returning  energy  in  thu 
oafancient -Italy;  and  when  it  wsa  intiaiated  to 
heron  all  sides  that  she  must  die,  she  sang  forth 
the  glories  of  renewed  vitality,  and  the  virtues  of 
hope.  .  .  •  What  else  but  a  collection  of 
quarrelsome  communes  and  feeble  petty  tyrants 
Was  OUT  Peninsula,  when  Dante  evoked  once  more 
that  ancient  name  of  '  Italff*  proscribed  by  the 
popes,  who  wiahed  us  meiged  in  the  aniverindity 
of  CatboEcism,  and  refused  by  the  emperors,  who 
would  have  wailed  as  upia  the  Gothic  boundary 
of  the  *  Holy  Oermanic  JEhnpireJ  Dante  markd 
out  the  linuts  of  *  la  heUa  Italitf —of  the  '  foeu 
del  nV  which  extends  Itself  <  dai  pU  dell*  Jipe  die 
terra  Lamagna/  whence  come  down  on  us  the 
Tede8(M  lurchi*  H€  restored  to  the  country  its 
individuaiity,  and  lamenting  Its  intestine  discords, 
awaked  in  our  father^  breasts  tbe  coRsdoaanss^ 
of  a  common  country.  And  those  were  the  days 
when  the  Briton  called  the  Norman  and  Ae  Frank, 
stranger  and  robber; — ^when  Provencals,  Gascons, 
Lonainers,  Buigundians,  and  Flemings,  would 
have  deemed  it  an  insult  to  be  caiM  Frenchmen. 
But  already  heails  were  beating  in  Italy  at  the 
loved  nameof  Italy;  and  the  national  mind  already 
labelled  against  the  baibarous  latinity  of  the  non- 
ittAcal  canons,  and  the  feudal  insthutes;  ana  the 
fimacular  kngnage  df  the  people  sounded  forth 
Bublime  hoMS,  generous  inmgnation,  and  immor- 
tal lovss.  Fnm  the  day  whfii  fifst  we  awoke  to 
aatf>coftsdmnncw  to  the  conaeiousness  of  our 
misaiies  and  our  dsit'mies  from  that  day  shone 
lordi  invincible  the  great  idea  of  Itsltan  unitv,  in* 
ciniate  in*tha  langnage,m  the  poetry,  aaa  the 
twdltjona el  the {a^ ;  ahenafaitft  wilihaiay 
that  never  miQie  eillbsr  Ae  avM  of  ctrMMMa  or  oar 
own  d^giadatipa  can  mench.  Widi  Mnt»  and 
Pe^nrch  commenced  that  brotherhood,  which 
shall  then  oiuly  be  complete  when  four  hundred 
'thouBB[nd'ia«ii  Bhallmova  ante  oae  banner,  e3> 
hmM  todoldr'A  in'thai  lon^  that  Itevieh  terr 
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dtdon  oMio.^-^whuk  an  Italian  senate  dnB dis- 
cuss Italian  interests  in  the  idiom  that  Cola  di 
Rienzi  spoke,  that  thundered  from  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Marc  in  the  mouth  of  Savonarola,  that  convey- 
ed the  severe  and  subtle  reasoning  of  MadiiavelJlo. 
Glory  to  the  tongue  and  the  poesy  of  Italy  I  Let 
all  those  who  bum  with  love  for  their  country 
think  of  the  moment  when  first  was  awakened  in 
their  hearts  the  religion  of  jialriotism,  when  first 
they  felt  their  cheek  alow  with  a  patriot's  indig- 
nation, and  thev  will  call  to  mind  some  monu- 
mental vevee  of  Dante,  some  living  melody  of  Pe- 
trarch-~ever  more  true  by  far,  and  more  impossion- 
ed,  when  he  sings  of  the  hu^  '  ehe  cojnre  funo  c 
Paltro  parents  than  when  he  quibbles  on  hia 
Laura  and  the  laurel.  Glory  to  the  poesy  of 
Italy !  When  all  was  still  and  dead,  when  we 
snatched  the  arms  from  each  other's  hands,  when 
eneigy  and  coursee  were  extinct  her  voice  still 
never  failed ;  nor  aid  her  courace  ever  desert  her, 
— ^ber  the  vainly-derided  guaiuian  of  a  destiny, 
which  fortime  and  violence  may  defer,  but  cannot 
prevent  .  .  .  And  in  these  days,  when  we 
are  compelled  to  own  the  wretched  doubt,  nHiether 
the  misfortunes  or  the  shame  of  Italy  be  the  great- 
er, who  can  point  to  any  act  that  has  better  served 
our  country's  cause  than  the  verses  ol  Beiehet,  ol 
Niooolini,  of  Leopaidi,  of  Pellico?  Our  poeta 
have  done  that  which  to  the  vanquished  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  do.  They  have  given  somewhat  of  dig- 
nity to  our  misfortune — ^bave  commanded  some- 
whiBl  of  respect  for  our  distress.  Europe,  which 
had  looked  on  with  a  mocking  smile  at  the  vain 
supplications  of  the  commissioneia  of  the  Italian 
rqpency— at  the  almost  bloodless  discomfiture  of 
tbe  Neapolitans  and  Piedmonteae— at  the  defeata 
of  Novi  and  Rimini— at  the  assassinations  of  Mo- 
dena  and  Savoy — could  not  read  without  tears  and 
indignation  the  story  of  the  horrora  of  Spidbeig.** 

Have  we  quoted  anfficient  to  let  our  read* 
en  understand  how  fiir  the  ^  Italian  Poema^' 
to  which  these  and  similar  paeea  form  tbe 
preface,  are  likely  to  he  palatable  to  the  rul- 
ing jpoweia  in  Italy  ?  In  imth,  this  anonvmone 
prerace-maker  knows  how  to  write ; — knowa 
now  to  nieak  to  the  half-awakened  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  to  stir  np  in  them  that  spirit 
of  which  the  successors  of  '  Cesar'  and 
'  Peter^  most  cbread  the  revival.  The  passage 
we  have  cited  is  an  eloquent  one ;  and  if  it  baa 
not  seemed  so  to  our  readersy  the  &nlt  moat 
be  heldtolie  in  the  indiflfereoce  ofcAir  trans* 
lation. 

The  writer  pasaes  on  to  the  considerntion 
of  the  peculiar  style  and  manner  of  tibe  poems 
which  he  is  hitroducing  to  the  public.  The 
patriotic  poetry  of  Italy,  hie  aqnh  hfti  hitherto 
been  ahnoat  entirely  of  too  higfa|  aerioua,  and 
aeviere  a  tone,  to  exercise  an  extensive  hofla- 
enoe  on  the  masaea.  ManyatfatSlinxciyof 
indignatioB,  aaanj  a  heart-atirring  eaJl  to  re* 
smmce,  baa  been  sounded  bj  Ae  patriet 
moaoj  in  tones  which  have  mud  a  rea^ 
eebo  m  tbe  breasts  of  the  high-sooled  and  tM 

^  iidtiated.    Bnt  a  poet  of  a  mdre  pepttlai 

aWa mm  JfcrfiSiatdMiiclsg,  wlioalMiiU  ^[>eak  to ifr  fftissas 
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fl&d  di^cnitioiiS)  n^bose  rowes  skottld  fifid 

their  way  to  the  feelings  and  the  memory  of 

even  the  light-minded  and  the  careless,  was 

vranted.     And  it  was  from  ^  the  smart  and 

witty  Tuscany,  the  gentle  nature  of  whose 

people  permits  the  Austrian  eagle  to  hide 

his  blood-stained  talons  there,  under  the 

nand-ducal  mantle — from  the  country  of 

Semi  and  of  the  Italian  comedy,  that  the 

popular  poet  of  satire  and  pasquinade  was 

to  come.^     He  goes  on  to  characterize  the 

poems  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  to  point 

out  their  especial  fitness  for  the  purpose  for 

which  they  were  intended.     Their  lightness 

4uid  witty  ease,  the  broadness  of  their  biting 

6«tire,  the  jesting  tone  in  which  their  scom- 

ful  irony  and  bitter  mockery  are  couched, 

were  all  calculated  to  render  them  popular 

with  the  multitude.      The  quips,  and  puns, 
.  and  *  fiorentineriey^  or  Florentine  provincial- 
isms, m  which  they  abound^  all  tend  to  the 
.saoiB  end ;  and  have^  in  fact,  assisted  to  ac- 
^quire  for  them  the  wide  popularity  which 

they  enjoy. 

But  the  editor  who  writes  this  preface,  is 

most  anxious  to  answer  by  anticipation  an 

objection  which  may  be  made  against  treat- 
ing with  levity  subjects  which,  to  every 

good  Italian,  are  and  ought  to  be  ever  se- 
rious And  piainful.     ^  We,  toe,'  says  he, 

^  should  deem  the  frivolity  impious,  which 
'  eould  find  a  subject  for  laughter  in  the  woes 

of  our  country.     And  could  we  for  an  in- 
^  stant  suspect  that  these  verses,  with  which 

we  are  no  further  concerned  than  as  giving 
.  them  the  publicity  of  the  press,  were  in- 
'  tended  to  invite  their  readers  to  that  irreve- 
rent c;ynicism,  which  seeks'  to  find  excuse 
.  fior  its  own  vileness  by  maintaining  it  to  be 

fenergl,  incuraUe,  a^d  inevitable  ^  did  we, 
)r  a  moment,  suppose  this  to  be  the  case, 
we  should  condemn  the  book  to  the  flames,        ^ 
and  the  poet  to  oblivion.    But  there  is  a      "  ^^\^}!^  »f*  ?^^>.?^*  »<»  ^  ««>¥a; 

.kind  of  sipile  which  becomes  well  enough  MiS??l™K^^ 

^  careworn   countemmce  of  him  X        c^T^olL'^^S^^ 

,  thinks  deeply.      JNor  does  the  ridiculous  Che  vuotaa  conb^belati  ?    Ah  come 

always  take  its  rise  ^opi  puerile  absurdities  La  forbid  menar  ae  nanca  11  panaor 

and  trivoUties;  but  often  has  its  souxceln      *' So  utter  is  its  d«gradatk«  that  1 1  disgusL  ^ , 
the  profound  sentiment  of  the  true  and  the  ^^  ^  ^^®  broken  (that  is,  tha  princes  and  thai 

,  ,beatttifid-»     The  truth  of  thU  it  is  needless  «wts)  are  weU  awaia  olll.    Bui  they^o  on  with 

>   impress,  especially  upon  the  Eoglish  „    **2r;cf^*™}  ttar  find  Aeir  mxom  in  it 

,«on  vM  su^wrUers^as  Dickens,  iW^  X^?^  *** 

rlenold,  ta,  ba;ve  n^ade  ^pQn  fhp.  public  .  ^^^ 

-  wad,  w  tertffiwwea  of.  the.  ^fwroptopss  oJT . ;  lie  pW  g<m  onto  givejojtceouiit  Qe:« 
,  the  a^^rtipn.  ^  _  ,  ,      ,     ,  :«ei*«ii'«»er,>'wl»fh«vte«wilwd«l    ' 

..,  But  It  jsi  tuu^  ibi4  iw  pass  M  to  the  feitiiM'ViisttyfMdrogueiy,<Ms 
jno^m8,whosp  «hmcte]?ian4  tone  we  h«ve  to  be  a  kn%ht  of  St.St|phen.— *Trovo 
r^fc^  shqjpi«  oux  waders^.:  We  mnst,  if  fbce  ^che  un  ta^tin  la  spia:— the  poet  te_ 
.  poswUe,  give  thcmsome  notioo  of  the  iMn-  us  :^— <  I  understand  that  he  did  a  litUe  too 


Italimsalirea  and  kmpooha.  if  it  hm  po«B- 
ble,  we  say,  for  the  attempt  is  indeed  akobst 
a  Quixotic  one.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
not^only  essentially  Italian,  hot  essentially 
Florentine,  aboundiag  in  load  allasions,  and 
popular  expressions.  The  fiorentinerie  willi 
which  they  are  filled,  as  was  said  before,  make 
it  exceedingly  difficult  for  a « stranger  to  un- 
derstand them  fully,  and  more  di&cult  still 
to  Iranslaie  tbem*  And  wfarn  such  a  trans- 
lation, as  it  is  possible  to  make,  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  English  reader  will  proba- 
bly think  that  the  specimen  we  may  give 
him  does  not  bear  out  what  we  have  said  of 
the  merits  and  importance  of  the  work.  We 
fear  that  he  will. be  disappointed.  But  he 
must  remember  how  iqipossible  it  is  for  him 
to  understand  all  the  details  of  Italian  life, 
and  the  minutie  of  Italian  contemporary  his- 
tory, without  an  acquaintance  with  which  lie 
cannot  feel  the  pungency  of  tiie  satire,  or  the 
force  of  the  allusions. 

We  should  have  liked  to  attempt  a  trans- 
lation of  the  <  Investiture  ofa.Knight.'  But 
it  is  &r  too  long  for  our  pa^es.  It  is  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Florentines,  being  a  nas^ 
quinade  on  the  usworthy  prostitution  orlbe 
old  orders  of  chivftliy,  the  insignia  of  which 
have  in  all  the  Italian  states"  been  showered 
down  on  the  creatures  of  the  court,  from  va- 
rious motive^.  While  the  old  families  a;^, 
of  course,  indignant  at  th.e  vilification,  of 
their  honours  And  titles^  the  populace  natu- 
rally regard  this  shoal  of  new  fledg^  knights 
of  this,  that,  and  t'other  order,  with  aver- 
sion and  contempt,  deeming,  justly  enough, 
their  stars  and  ribbons  as  the  rewards  of  their 
servility  to  their  despot  rulers,  and  tl^e  price 
of  their  treachery  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Of  this  new  nobility,  the  poet 
IftUs 
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ly  belonging,  even  proyerbtany,«t  Fforencei 
to  the  lowest  class  of  the  populace^  so  is  the 
knight  naofied,  is  at  the  altar.  The  clergv 
courtiers  all  surround  him,  and,  with  much 
ringing  of  bells  and  sounding  of  oreans,  ho* 
cus-pocus  him  into  a  knight.  Sudaenly  the 
scene  appears  to  him  to  change.  On  the 
altar  in  the  place  of  the  image  of  tae  Virgin, — 

«'  Una  figure 
Magra  e  £  aspetto  tiaico  ghi  apparre ; 

In  mono  ha  la  cambidi,  dalla  cintuia 
Di  miJle  p^ni  an  ordine  pendea: 
La  riconobbe  tosto  per  1'  Usara 

Dalla  pratica  grande  clie  n'avea. 
Vide  prepder  persona  i  eandeiieri 
E  diTentar  di  scrocchi  un  assemblea ; 

Parean  nobili  tafti  e  caralieri, 
£  d'accordo  gridavano  al  fantasma — 
« Mamma  Pisa  per  noi  diventa  AlgerL' " 

''  A  lean  and  gaunt  figure  appealed  to  him.  in 
•her  hand  she  keid  a  bm  of  ewchangn ;  and  from 
lier  waist  hung  a  chain  composed  of  a  thousand 
iiQpawQed  ple&eo.  Becero  forthwith  recognized 
her  as  Usury,  uom  the  long  acquaintance  he  had 
had  with  her.  He  saw,  too,  candelabras  all  as- 
sume living  characters,  and  become  an  assembly 
of  usurers.  They  appeared  to  be  all  noble--a& 
knights ;  end  with  one  Toice  they  cried  to  the 
phantom, '  Mother,  Pisa  has  become  our  AJgiefB.'" 

The  order  of  St.  Stephen  was^nstituted 
against  the  Algerine  pirates.  And  the  last 
line  of  our  quotation,  therefore,  implies  that 
the  impoverished  Pisans  are  the  objects  of 
their  warfare  to  these  modem  knights  of  St. 
Stephen,  as  Algiers  was  to  their  predeces* 


kails  of  tiirgdUbtiiieTCUiiteedsimiMnM.  'Loag 
live  the  justice  of  our  Solon/  cried  the  cn>w3 
around,  <  that  protects  the  robber  and  the  cheaL 
Let  Christ  die,  and  let  Baiabbas  be  released  f  " 

Then  the  phantasmagoria  change ;  all 
around  the  church  he  sees  the  members  of 
the  old  but  beggared  nobility.  With  soiled 
lace  on  their  raded  tawdry  uniforms,  some 
of  the  epaulettes  of  which,  as  Becero  well  re- 
members, he  himself  held  in  pawn — ^with 
ragged  orders  hanging  from  thrMd-bare  but- 
ton-holes— and  poverty-stricken  looks,  they 
are  still, 

'<  Gente,  che  incoccia  maledettamente 
Deeser  di  carne  come  tntti  siamo, 
£  vorebbe  per  padre  un  aitro  AdjBuno.** 

"  Folks  who  are  most  cursedly  angry  at  being 
made  of  flesh,  as  we  all  are,  and  who  would  faia 
have  a  di&rent  Adam  for  their  ancestor." 

These  all  burst  forth  into  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation at  the  new  knight,  and  the  elevation 
of  a  hoxde  of  usurers  who  hare  fattened  od 
their  ruin,  and  risen  on  their  downfttU.  The 
last  bit  of  property  still  remaining  to  several 
of  the  ancient  families  is  their  ancestral  pal- 
ace in  Florence;  and  they  live . by  letting 
this  chiefly  to  the  English,  while  they  them- 
selves live  often  in  garrets.  So  the  chorus 
of  beggared  nobles  wind  up  their  song  of  la- 
mentation and  indignation  by  saying  that,  if 
the  heroes  that  are  gone  have  any  fimcy  to 
haunt  their  old  hfU)itations,  inasmuch  aa 
everything  is  let,  their  souls  mnst  seek  out 
the  rascal  who  has  the  keys. 


^"'  .    i.    ,_x      J       ./•!_.       -x         Once  again  the  scene  changes !  and  now 

Becero  is  frightened  out  of  his  wits;  the  crowl  of  the  populacewho  had  known 
strange  voices  soufed  around  him.    The  pn*  <i  ^         - 

aon,  the  tribunal,  the  pillory,  the  gall^s'are 
-aouaded  in  his  eairs*    He  &iicies  bioura  at 
last  on  the  scaffold. 


Becero  as  one  of  themselves,  throng  the 
church,  and  have  their  fling  at  the  new 
knight 


"SottovedealafoUa 

A  lato  il  cappudno ; 

Fu  mesfio  a  capo  chine ; 

Udi  scattar  lamoUa. 
Parvc^i  a  queUo  ssatto» 

Sentirsi  un  cfsto  crollo, 

Ch^  alz6  la  mauo  a  un  tratto 

Per  atlastarsi  11  collo. 

Ma  in  quel  punto  una  mano  soettrata 

Gil  cald  sulla  testa  nefaria; 

Alio  strano  piodigio  Mcantafa  ' 

La  Maimajarimase  per  aria. 
Viva,  viva  gridivailbn^ioBe,  .  . 

La  gioilizia  del  iiostro  Solone, 

Che  prote^  cbi  ruba  e  chi  nUba : 

Muoja  Cnsto,  si  sdolgaBaiabbaP' 

«  Beneath  him  ha  saw  the  ciowd,  beside  hiii^ 
the  priest  His  head  was  bea^  upon  the  block ; 
he  heard  the  spring  go  off.  At  tne  click  of  that 
sprinfl;  he  seemed  to  feel  a  sort  of  jerk  that  instant* 
ly  ra&ed  his  hand  Id  feel  his  neck.  Biilat  that 
moment  a  soeptted  hand  descended  on  his  ssbun* 
dielkeaA.   BetariiclMA^bf.thaiknBgBFioiigSFkllM 


«« Eh  toma  Beceroi'-^tfaey  condude)— 
«*  Tbma  droghiere ; 

Leva  la  masdhere 

Di  cavaliers. 
Seschifooi  nobili     * 

Non  fa  lo  loja 

Di  certi  ciaecbeti 

Scappatialboja; 
Se  i  preti  a  crederti 

Son  tanto  bovi. 

Con  ooteslf  anima 

Chetixitrovi; 
Se  daUo  scandalo 

IK  questa  festa 

Non  ti  precipita 

LaefaiesamteiBia; 
O  in  om  ha  credito 

Lo  sMirazzino, 

0  Santo  Stefano 

Tiraalj^uattrinol 
Ma  noi  che  fecimo 

Teco  il  mestiere, 

8*haa£rlu8tiMmo? 


too 


JU^tU  ffj<ii  PMMl  Poeg^. 
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««CoiM, Betero,  tooibackl  tutn  joocer  again ! 
take  off  this  mask  of  koightship !  u  th«  filth  of 
logiiea  escapckl  from  the  hangman  does  not  o&nd 
the  noUee  ^f  the  priests  are  asses  enough  to  be- 
lieve you,  with  such  a  soul  as  vours ; — ^if  the 
chnich  does  not  fall  in  u^  jout  head  from  the 
scandal  of  this  inaoguration,  either  roguery  is  io, 
credit  now-a-days,  or  St  Stephen  has  taken  to 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  pence !  But  we,  who  drove 
the  old  trade  together  with  you — are  we  to  call 
you '  your  ezoellency  f — We  wish  you  may  get  it !" 


The  poem  condades  thus : 

«  Tacquero ;  e  gliparea  che  ad  una  voce 
Kipigliasser  le  gente  ivi  affolate ; 
*  Se  dall  fotca  ti  saly6  la  croce, 
Non  ti  potrk  salvar  dalle  pisciate.' 
Quin^  pgni  lanra  se  ne  and<^  veloce ; 
Finl  la  ceremonia  e  le  cantate, 
£  sn  in  del  Santo  Stefano  si  lagna 
Di  Tidere  vn  pirata  in  cappamagna." 

*•  They  ceased ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  all 
the  multitude  assemUed  there  with  one  voice  re- 
turned to  this  burden  of  their  strain--^  If  the  cross 
of  your  Older  has  saved  yon  from  the  gaUows,  it 
cannot  save  you  from  infamy.*  Then  each  phan- 
tom swiftly  vanished ;  the  ceremony  and  the  sing- 
ing was  over ;  and  above  in  heaven  St  Stephen 
bewailed  himself  to  see  a  pirate  in  the  manue  of 
his  order.** 

So  much  for  Sir  Becero!  Perhaps  it 
might  not  be  difficult  for  a  Florentine  to 
pomtoat  the  identical  worthy  who  furnished 
the  poet  with  the  original  of  the  newly-made 
knight.  At  all  events  it  is  easy  enough  to 
point  oat  nambera  to  whom  the  satire  is 
equally  applicable. 

If  our  limits  would  permit  as^  we  might 
possibly  i^rd  the  reader  some  amusement 
oy  going  through  several  of  the  other  poems ; 
but  our  space  is  waning ;  and  as  we  wish 
to  reserre  a  page  for  an  attempt  at  a  poetical 
tnnaiation  of  one  of  the  best  of  them,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  merely  indicat- 
ing the  titles  and  subjects  of  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  among  the  others. 

The  death  of  Francis  the  First  gives  occa* 
sion  to  some  most  powerfully  severe  lines ; 
and  the  coronation  of  Ferdinand  the  First 
is  commemorated  in  one  of  the  best,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  audacious,  poems  in  the 
volume.  All  the  potentates  of  Italy  are 
represented  as  doing  homage  to  the  new 
emperor,  and  are  each  bri^  but  signifi- 
cantly characterized.    First  Gomes— 


Next 

«  n  Lazzarone  Paladino  infermo.*^ 
*'  The  feeble  Lazzarone  King  of  Naples." 


Next— 

«  II  ToBcano  Morfeo  vien  lemme, 
Bi  papavero  cinto  e  di  lattuga, 
Che,  per  la  smania  de  etemarsi,  asciuga 
Tasche  e  Maremme." 

^Tbe  'Tuscan  Morpheus,' with  his  girdle  of 
poppies  and  lettuce,  who,  in  the  hope  of  immortal- 
ising himself,  drains  marshes — and  pockets," 


Is  certainlv,  let  our  poet  say  what  he  will, 
the  best  of  the  bunch.  The  title  here  given 
him  describes  his  manner  accurately  enough ; 
and  as  for  draining  pockets,  as  well  as  marsh- 
es,— ^though  it  may  be  true  thai  the  Tuscans 
are  more  taxed  than  thev  might  be,  they  arer 
infinitely  better  off  in  this  respect  than  their 
priest-eovemed  neighbours,  and  no  one  can 
deny  high  praise  to  the  grand-duke  for  hit 
persevermg  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  state 
of  the  Maremma. 

Next  comes  she  of  Parma,  described  as 
^  ifaceiaiametiie  degradaSa^^  — ^  barefacedly 
demded.' 

Then— 

*•  Fre  si  grave  corteo  gatjo  si  mesoe 
Di  Lucca  il  protestante  Don  Giovanni, 
Che  non  h  nella  lista  de  tiranni 
Came  nk  peace." 

**  Among  the  grave  assembly  jauntilv  shows 
himself  the  Protestant  Don  Giovanni,  of  Lucca, 
who,  in  the  list  of  tyrants,  is  neither  flesh  nor  fish." 


n  Savojardo  dai  zimorsi  giallo. 
Si  chepuig6  di  gloria  un  breve  Ulo 
Al  Tiocadero. 


This  whimsical  union  of  the  Duke  of  Luc- 
ca's supposed  Protestant  opinions,  and  his 
known  gallantries,  describes  hm  too,  accu- 
rately enough. 
^  Then  <  the  Modenese  buffoon,  ever  plan- 
ning scaffolds  and  guillotines,'  closes  the  pro- 
cession. Does  the  reader  wonder  that  this 
little  volume  is  prohibUessimo  ?  Does  it  not 
rather  give  a  comfortable  assurance  of  the 
world's  progress,  even  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps,  that  the  author  remains  with  his 
head  on  his  shoulders,  and  breathing  the  free 
air  of  his  native  country  ? 

A  poem  entitled  ^  Apoloaia  del  giuoco  del 
loito/  <  All  Apolof;y  for  the  Lottery,'  con- 
tains a  well-meant  ironical  satire  on  the  gov- 
erament  for  encouraging  this  most  demoral- 
izing practice  j  thus  tnSUng  in,  and  making 
a  very  lai^  profit  of,  the  aebasement|  ruiB| 


need  no  exphmation  to  those  whd  have  any 
Mquaintance  with  the  unhappy  history  of 
the  Carbonaro  atteinpti  to  litmite  Italy. 


..    .     ^     ,         .  and  demoralization  of  their  people.    The 

aUusion  to  the  early  career  of  the  Sarw  state  lotteries,  drawn  weekly  throughout  Ita- 

dmian  monarch,  jrellow  with  remorse,  will  ly,  are  established  with  aU  ie  circumstances 


most  calculated  to  make  them  infinitely  per- 
nieioustothe  country  |  and  it  is  difficult  to 
OQHoeive  how  aay  govenmeAt,  th*t  would 
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wish  for  an  instant  to  impose  itself  on  tlie 
world  as  ^  paternal,'  can  lend  itself  to  such 
an  abomination. 

The  congress  at  Pisa^the  first  of  the  Ita- 
lian meetino  on  the  plan  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, is  the  subject  of  a  spirited  and  hu- 
morons  poem,  in  which  one  of  the  despots 
of  Italy  attadoi  the  grand-dnke  for  not  know- 
ing his  trade  of  monarch,  in  permitting  such 
an  assembly. 

If  the  grand-duke  gets  a  passing  word  of 
praise  by  implication  in  the  last-mentioned 
verses,  he  comes  in  fw  a  full  share  of  ridicule 
a  few  pages  furdier  on,  in  those  entitled  ^11 
Re  Trancelhy^  <  King  Ley.'  The  nature  of 
the  satire  and  of  the  qualities  attributed  in  it 
to  the  ^  Tuscan  Morpneus,'  may  be  divined 
from  the  title. 

Some  lines  entitled  ^  On  Lamartine^s  call- 
ing Italy — ^*  the  land  of  the  dead,"  '  are  very 
fine — ^really  poetry  of  a  high  order.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  concluding 

We  now  come  to— 

**  LA  CRONACA  DKLLO  STITALX. 

'*  lo  non  son  della  solita  Tacchetta, 

N6  sono  uno  stival  da  contadino; 
E  se  pajo  tagilato  con  1'  accetta, 

-  Chi  laroro  non  era  nn  ciabattino ; 
Mi  fece  a  doppia  Buola^  e  alia  scudiem 
£  per  serrir  da  bosco  e  da  riviera. 

**  Delia  eoscia  giii  gi&  sino  al  tallone 
Sempie  all'  mnido  sto  senza  marcire : 

Son  baoDo  a  caccia»  e  per  menar  di  i^rone* 
£  moiti  cincchi  ve  io  posson  dire. 

Lavoiato  di  solida  impantura 

Hoi'  orlo in  cima  ein  mezzo  la  costonL 

**  Ma  P  infilzarmi  non  i  poi  si  facile, 
N<&  poTtarmi  potrebbe  ogni  arfasatfo ; 

Anzi  aflatico  e  storpio  an  piede  gracile. 
£  alia  gamba  dei  piil  son  diaadatto : 

Portarmi  molto  non  potd  nessono ; 

M'  hanno  sempre  portato  un  pd  per  una 

*'  Io  qui  non  vi  faro  la  litania 

Di  qnei  cbe  far  di  me  desiderosi. 
Ma  cost  qua  e  \k  per  bizzaria 

Ne  ciierd  soltantoipiii  famosi, 
Narrando  come  f  ai  mesao  a  soaquadro 
£  poi  come  passai  di  ladro  in  ladro. 

'<Parraco6kincredibile:  una  Tolta 
Non  so  come,  da  me  presi  il  galoppo 

£  corai  tatto  il  mondo  a  briglia  sciolta ; 
Ma  camminar  rdendo  on  poco  troppo 

L'  equilibrio  perdei  del  propno  peso, 

£  in  tena  mi  trotai  lango  e  disteso. 

*'  Allora  ci  soccesae  parapidia : 

Egenti  d*  ogni  risma,  e  tP  o^i  conio 
noYevan  da  lontan  le  mille  miglia     - 


lines.    After  several  stanzas  of  moat  bitfer 

and  mordant  irony,  he  brealcs  out — 

**  Cadaveri,  alle  corte 
Lasciamoli  cantare ; 
£  vediam  aaesta  morfe 
Dot*  andem  a  cascare, 
Tra  i  salmi  delP  uffizio 
C'^  anco  il  dies  ira  ; — 
Oh  cbe !  non  ba  da  venire 
11  giomo  del  giastizio  ?" 

*'  Brother  corpses !  let  us  leave  them  to  sing  at 
the  courts  of  kings ;  and  let  us  wait  to  see  on 
whom  this  death  sbaU  fall.  Among  the  pnlms 
of  the  ritual  there  is  also  that  of  the  '  dies  ira^ — 
day  of  wrath !  Ay!  and  is  there  not  also  a  day 
of  judgment  to  come  1^ 

One  cannot  read  such  lines,  and  know, 
moreover,  that  they  find  an  echo  in  a  thou- 
sand hearts,  without  feeling  that  the  tenure 
of  Italy's  rulers  is  a  precarious  one.  There 
is  danger  in  the  men  who  write  and  fed  such 
lines  as  those  we  have  quoted. 


**  THS  CHROinCLK  OV  m  BOOT. 

**  1  was  not  made  of  common  calf,    . 

Nor  erer  meant  for  country  loon ; 
If  with  an  axe  I  seem  cutout, 

The  workman  was  no  cobbling  clown ; 
A  good  jack-boot  with  doable  sote  he  made. 
To  roam  the  woods,  or  through  the  rivers  wade. 

**  Down  from  the  thigh  unto  the  heel 

I'm  ever  wet,*  and  stand  it  well. 
Good  for  the  chase  or  spurring  hard* 

As  many  jackasses  can  tell. 
Sewn  strong  with  solid  stitching,  yon  must  know. 
At  top  a  fum,  all  down  a  seam  1  sbowf 

*'  But  then,  to  don  I'm  rather  hard ; 

Unfit  for  wear  of  hueksters  small, 
I  tire  and  gall  a  feeble  foot> 

And  most  men's  legs  don't  fit  at  all. 
To  wear  me  long  has  been  the  lot  of  none ; 
A  little  whUe  hu  satisfied  each  one. 

**  ril  give  you  here  no  catalogue 

Of  aU  who  wish'd  to  try  their  foot ; 
But  here  and  there,  merelv  for  fun. 

The  most  illnstrious  I'll  quote.  ^         ^ 
How  tora  and  maim'd  I've  been.  111  tell  m  brief. 
And  then  bow  passed  along  from  thief. 

*<  Twill  seem  incredible ;  but  once 

I  set  off  at  a  gallop  round. 
And  tnversed  all  the  world  full  speed ; 

But  running  over  too  much  ground, 
I  lost  my  balance,  and  I  fell  down  smack 
By  my  own  weight,  full-length  upon  my  beck. 

*'  Then  was  a  rumpus  and  arow; 

Men  of  all  natioas,  greatest,  least, 
Poac^d  down  some  thousand  thousand  miles. 


*  The  peninsula  firom  Italy. 


t  The  Alps  and  Apennines. 


i 


UOf 


Ooi. 


P^  c(m8igii<y<P  an  PMte  edel 
Cbi  mi  preae  alle  gamma,  e  chi  alia  fiocca 
Oridandosi  fia  lor— -bazza  a  chi  tocca. 

<<  VoUe  im  Piete  a  dispetto  della  Fede 
Calzarmi  coll'  ajuto  o  da  se  0OIO ; 

Poi  sentt  che  non  foi  latte  al  suo  piede ; 
£  alloia qua  e  Ui  mi  dette  a  nolo: 

Ora  alle  mani  del  piimo  occaf«mte 

Mi  kflcia,  e  pex  lo  pii^  ^  da  tliante. 

*'  Facea  col  prete  a  picca,  e  le  calcagna 
Volea  piants^vi  un  brayazzon  teoesco, 

VLa,  pid  volte  scappare  in  Allemagna 
Lo  Tidi  sol  caval  di  San  Francesco ; 

In  seguito  tomd,  ci  sL  e  spNsdato, 

Ma  tutto  fino  a  qui  non  mi  ha  infilato. 

"  Per  vn  secolo  e  piii  rimasto  moto 

Calzai  la  gamba  un  semplice  mercante, 
Ml  riunse  co8tui»  me  tenne  in  moto, 
*«  E  seco  mi  port6  8ino  in  Levante ; 
Ruvido,  a ; — ^ma  non  mancava  un  ttte, 
E  di  thiodi  fenatoe  di  ballette. 

*'  n  mercante  arricbi ;  crede  decoro 
U  darmi  un  pd  di  garba  e  d'  apparenza ; 

£bbi  lo  spone,  ebbi  la  nappa  d'oro. 
Ma  intanto  acajiited  di  consiateoza ; 

£  gira  gira,  vedo  in  conclusioae 

Che  le  prime  buHette  eian  pi^  buone. 

*<  In  me  non  si  vedea  grinze  ne  spacco, 
Quando  giu  di  Ponente  un  binichino 

Da  unagaiera  mi  saltd  sul  tacco» 
E  si  provd  a  ficcare  anche  un  zaimpino, 

Ma  largo  laigo  non  ei  stette  mai ; 

Anzi  un  giomo  a  Palermo  lo  stroppiau 

"  Fra  ^li  altri  dSettanti  oltramontani 
Per  mfilarmi  un  certo  Re  di  Pieche 

Ci  si  mice  coi  pledi  e  con  le  mani ; 
Ma  poi  rimase  li  come  Berliccbe, 

Quando  un  Cappon  ^eloso  del  j^llajo 

.Gil  minacdd  di  laie  il  campanajo. 

**  Da  botteffa,  a  compir  la  mia  rorina, 
Scappd  luoii  in  quel  tempo  o  gi^  di  U, 

Un  certo  professor  di  medicina ; 
Cbe  per  camparmi  sulla  buccla  ordi 

UnatelJa  di  cabale  e  di  inganni. 

Che  f  u  tessuta  pd  per  trecentanni. 

*'  Mi  liscid ;  mi  copd  di  bagattelle, 
£  a  f  ofta  d'  ammolienti  e  d'  impostura, 

Tanto  raspd,  che  mi  cavd  la  pelle ; 
£  chi  dopo  di  lui  mi  prese  m  cura 

S£  concid  tuttavia  coUarecetta 

Di  queUa  scuola  iniqua  e  maledetta. 

*'  Ballottato  cosi  di  mano  in  mano. 
Da  una  fitta  &  arpie  preso  di  mira, 

Ebbia  Boflrire  nn Gallo e  un  Catalano, 
Che  si  miseio  a  fore  a  tira  tiia. 

Fn  Don  Chisciotte  alfine  il  fortunalo. 

Ma  gli  nmaai  rotto  e  rtMrtocdato. 


Led  by  tba  Devil  and  a  priest: 
Some  cauffbt  the  leg,  some  held  the  tassel'd  tie ; 
And  *  touch  and  take'  was  on  all  sides  the  cry. 


«< 


I 


A  priest,  regaidless  of  tte  faith, 
Hetp'd  or  unheip'd  would  put  me  on. 
Then  found  I  did  not  fit  his  foot, 
So  let  me  out  to  any  one ; 

And  thus  al  last  in  the  first  comer's  hands 
lie  leaves  me,  and  for  boot-hook  only  stapds. 

*'  A  German  braggart  with  the  priest 
Play'd  pikes  to  put  his  heel  in  me ; 

But  homewards  on  St  Francis  nag* 
Full  many  a  time  Pve  seen  him  flee. 

Again  he  hither  came ;  but  sore  of  foot ; 

Nor  has  he  ever  yet  quite  donn'd  the  Boat 

**  Unworn  for  one  whole  age  or  more. 
Then  puU'd  on  by  a  merchant  plain, 

He  greased  me  fresb,  and  made  me  trot 
To  the  Levant  and  back  again. 

Unjpdished,  tuie^>-bat  not  one  jot  I  Iml'd, 

With  rare  good  hobs  and  spambles  well  naii'd. 


«  The  merchant  throve ;  then  thought  it  right 

To  polish  and  to  smarten  me ; 
I  wore  the  spur,  the  fleece  of  gold ; — 

But  lost  my  old  coneistency. 
Change  followed  change,  that  now  I  plainly 
That  my  first  nails  were  far  the  best  for  mc. 

« I  had  nor  rip  nor  wrinkle  then ; 

When  from  the  west  a  pilfering  oaf 
Jnmp'd  from  his  galley  on  my  heel 

Tried  even  lo  insert  his  hoof. 
But  comfortably  there,  he  could  not  stay ; 
And  at  Palermof  him  I  lamed  one  day. 

'*  'Mongst  ultnunonfane  amateure 

A  certain  King  of  Spades  essa/d,  '  { 

With  feet  and  hands  to  put  me  on ; 

But  like  Berlicchet  there  he  8t3y*d, 
When  jealous  of  the  roost  a  Capon§  crowing. 
Just  threatened  him  to  set  the  bells  a-going. 

"  My  ruin  to  complete  just  then. 

Or  maybe  later,  an  M.D.,|| 
Leaving  his  drugs  and  shop,  rushed  forth  ; 

Upon  my  upper  leathers  he 
To  help  my  case  devised  intrigues  and  lies,. 
Whose  web  was  woven  for  three  centuries. 


'<  He  polished,  ^mcracked  me  all  o'er. 
And  with  emollients,  glosses  ran. 

He  rubb'd  me  till  I  lost  my  skin ; 
And  he  who  had  me  next  in  care 

Still  doctor'd  me  according  to  the  rule 

Of  that  iniquitous  and  cursed  school. 

**  Thus  toss'd  about  from  hand  to  hand, 

I  every  harpy's  mark  became. 
Both  Frank  and  Spaniard  I  endured, 

Whopla/d  the  <  Devil  and  Baker's' game. 
Don  Quixotte  proved  at  length  the  lucky  wight ; 
But  rent  and  ridiculed  he  hm  m»  tight 


*  ^  P^vertnal  eiq>rMiion,  atgaii^inf  ouvuNn 

I  2f      1^1^*:    ^  grotesque  character  of  Italian 

J  .J?®  iJ'^?*?'^  is  to  the  fiimous  scene  between 
(I  The  Medici, 


'    t  Sicilian  VespenL 
force,  who  stands  open-mouthed  and  looks  like  a  fool. 
Pierra  Capponi  and  Charles  the  Eighth. 
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**  Chi  mi  ha  Tedoto  in  piede  a  liii  mi  dice, 
Che  lo  Spaeniiolo  mi  porfd  malissimo ; 

M'  inzafarud  di  morchia  e  di  yeniice ; 
Cbiarissimo  fui  detto  ed  Illustrissimo. 

Ma  di  sottecebi  adoperd  la  itma, 

£  mi  lascid  pii]k  sbrindoli  di  prima. 

"  Da  quel  momento  ogmmo  in  aanta  pace 
La  lesina  menando  e  la  fenaglia, 

Cascai  della  padella  oelia  brace; 
Birri,  Baroni  e  simile  canaglia, 

Me  ieceio  aagbeiie  de  nuova  idea» 

'  £t  diviserunt  vestimenta  mea.' 

'*  Cos!  passando  da  una  ad  altra  zampa 
DI  animalaccl  zotid  et  svezzatiy 

Vehne  a  mancaie  in  me  la  vecctaia  etampa 
Di  quai  piedi  diritii  e  ben  niantatif 

Coi  qnali  aenzaandor  mai  di  tiayerso 

11  gian  giro  oompii  deli'  Unireno. 

"  Oh  povero  stivale !  cm  coofesso 
Che  mi  ha  gabbatto  questa  falsa  idea ; 

Quaodo  era  tempo  d'anaar  da  roe  stesso 
Colle  gambe  degli  altri  andar  volea ; 

Ed  ohra  a  dd  la  smania  iboppoilnna, 
DI  mutar  piede  per  nmtar  lortnna. 

<*  Lo  dicoy  e  ne  ne  dolgo ;  e  nondimeno 
Mi  sento  cosl  tutto  in  isconqtiasso; 

Mi  par  che<8otto  mi  tremi  il  terreno 
Se  mi  pro  VQ  ogni  tanto  a  fare  un  paaso  s   . 

Che  a  forza  di  lasciarmi  maUnenare 

Ho  persa  I'abitndine  dl  andare. 

*'  Ma  il  piTi  grnn  male  me  lo  ban  latto  i  preti, 
Gentaeda  aTsra  e  aea2a  discrezione ; 

£  Pho  con  certi'gmlli  di  poelu 
Ch*  ogBi  si  flono  dati  al  natthettone. . 

Non  c'  e  (Jristo  che  tenga ;  i  Decxetali 

Vietano  ai  pieti  di  portar  stivali. 

"  E  intantD  eccom!  ^nl  roeo  e  negletto, 

Bianciato  dk  tutti  e  tntto  mdta ; 
Rmialcbe  famba  da  gren  tempo  aspetto 

Che  mi  levi  dighnza  e  die  miecaata ; 
Non  Tedessn,  •'  int0nde»  ne  F)rancese» 
Ma  una  gamba  Tond  del  mio  pa^ae. 

<*  Una  gik  he  assaegiai  d'un  certo  Sere* 
Che  se  non  mi  fS^era  il  vagabondo. 
In  me  poeta  rsntar  (U  possedere 
'  II  piA  forte  sliTal  del  mappamondo. 
Ah !  una  nevata  in  quelle  cone  strambe 
A  aaazza  strada  gti  gd^  le  gambe. 

**  Riffiitto  alloia  in  sulle  yecdiie  ioime» 

£  riportato  alio  soorticatojo, 
8e  fui  di  peso  e  di  yalore  enorme. 

Mi  resta  a  malapeaail  primo  cuojo ; 
£  per  topparmi  i  buchi  nuoTi  e  Tecchi, 
Ci  TQol  altro  che  spdgo  e  piantar  stecchi. 

'*  La  spesa  e  forte,  e  lunga  e  la  fatica, 
Bis(^na  lattoppar  brano  per  brano» 
Ripolir  le  pilladieieall'  anuca,    « 


«  Who  saw  me  on  the  Spaniard's  foot, 

Say  that  I  sat  <  malmimo  * 
Tho'  greased  and  Tamish-daub'd,  and  styled, 

•  Ctarissinuf — *  Biuitrissimo,* 
But  on  the  dy  he  used  the  file  so  sme. 
That  I  was  idt  more  ragged  than  before. 

'*  Thenceforth  each  one  at  his  own  will 

Udng  the  pincers  and  the  awl 
From  frying  pan  to  fire  I  fell. 

Rogues,  Bullies,  Barons,  great  and  small. 
To  torture  me  had  each  a  new  ideat 
*  fit  divisenmt  vestimenta  mea.' 

«  Thus  shuffled  on  from  hoof  to  hoof 

Of  each  untutored  clownish  brute, 
pTe  come  to  lose  the  olden  print 

Of  that  upright,  well-planted  foot, 
On  whii^h,  without  one  single  crookedlread, 
The  circuit  of  the  Uidrene  I  made. 

*<0b!  wnlchedboot!  ImusteoBfesp   . 

One  foolish  plan  has  me  undone  i 
Of  walking  with  another's  leg^ 

When  it  was  ri^ht  to  use  my  own ; 
And  more  than  this,  the  madness  knost  unmeet. 
Of  hoping  change  of  luck  from  change  of  feet 

<* With  lean  I  say  it;  lot  I  feel 

Mysdf  ali  shalter'd  and  awry ; 
£arth  seems  to  shake  beneath  my  ^tiead 

If  but  one  single  step  I  try. 
By  dint  of  letting  had  guides  lead  me  so, 
I've  lost  the  habit  and  the  power  to  go. 

**  But  my  worstfiMs  hare  bean  the  prieetSi 

Uncooadooable  grasping  race ! 
I'd  haw  at  eertdfk  poeis  too* 

Who  count  thdr  bead-roll  nowoa-daya, 
Christ  aoes  for  nothing;  the  Decretal  puts 
A  Yeto\ain6t  the  priesthood  wearing  '  boott.*    . 

••Tom  and  n«;lected  no^  I  lie,   . 

And  paw*d  by  every  dirty  band. 
Long  have  I  waited  for  some  leg 

To  fill  my  wiinklfls,  make  me  stand; 
No  German  ^g  or  Frenchman's  be  it  known* 
But  one  within  my  native  country  grown. 

''  A  ciertain  ffreat  man's  once  I  tried. 
Who,  baa  he  not  gone  strolling  forth^ 

Might  wdl  have  boasted  be  poseinsed 
In  me  the  strongest  boot  on  earth. 

Bat  8nowslwms»  on  his  crooked  count  one  diy^ 

Froze  both  hiak^  last  as  begot  haU  w4y^ 

**  Refitted  on  the  ancient  last 

And  sulject  to  the  knife  agdn, 
Tho'  once  of  mighty  worth  and  weight. 

My  under-leatners  scarce  lenudn ; 
And  as  for  patching  hdes  both  new  and  old. 
It  is  notthreadnor  pegs  will  make  Ukmn  boU. 

•«  Thr  oost  is  dear,  the  Uour  long; 

Yon  mnet  pMh  over  piece  by  ineoe; 
Brash  off  tha  dirt  in  ancient  mode. 


* 
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*  The  recently  rented  Catholic  tendencies  in  France  and  Germany,  have  shown  themselves  also  in . 
Italy  in  the  creation  of  a  school  of  literature.    Manzoni,  and  perhaps  Silvio  PeUico«  ttc,  are  the  poets 
belongittg  lo  the  class  here  aUaded  to.  * 
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Plantar  chiodi  ebnlietta ;  e  pol  pi^ piano 
Rlogambalar  lapolpa  ed  il  tomajo: — 
Ma  per  pieti  badate  al  calzolsyo ! 

<*  ScaTizzolate  all'  ultimo  se  c'  ^ 
Uq  uomo  pur  che  sia,  fuorche  poltrone : 

E  86  quando  a  cestui  mi  trovo  in  pi^ 
Si  ngurasae  quaJche  bnoft  ^rone 

Di  far  con  meco  il  solito  mestiere, 

Lo  prenderemo  a  calci  nel  sedere." 

Oar  readers  may  from  this  specimen  form 
Bome  idea  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  these 
prohibited  rhymes ;  and  those  among  them, 
who  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Tuscan  character,  will  feel  at  once  how  well 
calculated  to  become  extensively  popular, 
and  even  influential,  a  volume  treatmg  such 
subjects,  in  such  a  manner,  roust  be. 

If  space  permitted  we  would  gladly  add 
a  translation  of  another  poem,  entitled  *  // 
Preieriio  pHi  cheperfetto  del  terbo  <<  Pen- 
tore,"  amiugato  da  ua  civico.^  ^  The  Pre- 
terpluperilect  of  the  Veih  ^^  to  think,"  conju- 
gated by  a  Citizen.'  The  nature  and  aim 
of  its  satire  may  be  pretty  well  guessed  from 
its  title.  It  is  an  ironical  panegyric  of  the 
'  eood  old  times,'  when  the  rule  was  *  nihil 
ffe  Pnfictps,  jMrum  de  Deo^  &c.,  &c.,  and  is 
foil  of  genuine  humour. 

No  people  more  vividly  feel  the  force  of 
satire  than  the  Italians  generally,  and  more 
especially  the  Tuscans.  No  people  are 
more  alive  to  the  ridiculous,  or  more  ha- 
bitually wont  to  mingle  with  and  vent  in 
ridicule  the  deeper  and  more  bitter  feelings 
of  hate  and  indignation.  The  sharp-witted 
Tuscan,  of  every  class  of  society,  loves,  as 
the  Roman  in  the  days  of  Horace,  ^  w»o 
wxptndert  CMJunc^'— whatever  strikes  him  as 
hateful  or  absurd.  Nor  are  those  passages, 
scattered  throughout  these  poems,  in  which 
the  poet  alludes  to  the  degradation  of  the 
Italians  themselves,  and  their  own  share  in 
the  shame  of  being  as  they  are,  at  all  likely 
to  injure  the  author  or  his  book  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  countrymen.  In  France  it 
mi^  be  so.  In  America  an  antisor,  who 
expressed  his  thoughts  of  his  nation  as 
freely,  would  be  in  danger  of  his  life.  But 
in  Italy,  not  only  is  there  an  increasing  feel- 
ing of  the  truth  of  such  reflections,  but  there 
is  a  rankling  and  bitter  spirit,  all  the  more 
violently  active  internally,  from  the  forcible 
suppression  of  all  outward  manifestation  of 
it,  which  now  pervades  the  thinking  portion 
of  the  Italian  public,  and  which  takes  a  mor- 
bid pleasure  in  stindng  itself  into  rage 
against  the  coming  of  that  <  cfter  tra,'  to 
which  the  poet  alludes  in  one  of  the  pass- 
im we  have  quoted. 

To  that  day  evely  Italian  who  has  worth 


Drive  naiisand  brads;  then  faydigiees 

The  calf  and  upper  leathers  all  remake : 
But  to  the  cobbler  go*  for  Heaveo'd  sake ! 

«  Find  me  but  out  some  man ;  he'll  do» 

If  only  not  a  coward ;  when 
I  find  mveelf  upon  his  foot,   ^ 

Should  some  kind  sir,  like  former  men. 
Presume  with  me  in  the  old  way  to  treat. 
We'll  give  him  a  sound  kick  on  honour's  seat." 


to  care  for  his  country,  or  sense  to  compre- 
hend its  present  position,  is  looking  forward 
with  religious  hope  and  confidence.  And 
the  number  of  such  Italians  is  far  greater 
than  English  travellers,  who  spend  a  season 
or  two  in  the  country,  and  see  only  the  very 
topmost  superficies  of  its  society,  are  apt  to 
imagine.  The  number  of  such  is  great ;  and 
it  is  increasing.  For  in  truth  Italy  is  not 
dead  ;  it  is  not  a  *  itna  dei  morti ;'  though 
it  has  been  long  but  too  much  like  one.  The 
writer  of  the  preface  to  the  volume  before 
us,  which  we  have  already  qiloted,  speaks 
no  more  than  the  truth  when  he  says  '  there 
is  no  symptom  which  announces  the  death 
of  this  people.  Thenr  right  arms  nerve 
themselves  for  labour ;  industry  stru^les 
vigorously  amid  the  labyrinth  of  twelve 
lines  of  fiscal  barriers.  Thought  subtilises 
itself,  and  oozes  forth  through  the  capillarv 
tubes  of  the  censorship.  On  all  sides  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  vegetation  spreads  itself  be- 
neath tne  influence  of  this  life-engendering 
air,  reclothes  the  ancient  as  well  as  more 
recent  ruins,  and  adheres  even  to  the  black 
walls  of  the  prison  house.' 

All  this  is  true.  Signs  of  life,  of  improve- 
ment, and  of  hope,  are  visible  on  all  sides ; 
and  every  well-wisher  of  humanity,  eveiy 
friend  .to  his  species,  every  advocate  of  pro- 
gress and  civilisation,  must  witness  the  ad- 
vance which  Italy  has  made,  and  the  gradual 
improvement  which  is  daily  manifested  by 
her,  with  the  highest  satisfaction  and  sym^ 
pathizing  joy.  SSveiy  good  man  will  look 
alike  with  contemptucQis  pity  and  aversion 
on  the  weakling  tyrants,  who  are  9triving  to 
arrest  the  onward  march  of  humanity,  and 
will  watch  the  struggle  against  the  oppressor 
with  the  most  anxious  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  oppressed.  But  there  is  another 
view  of  the  subject,  which  the  philosophic 
observer  of  human  affairs  cannot  lose  sight 
of,  and  which  it  would  well  behove  tne 
leading  minds  of '  Young  Italy'  to  keep  con- 
stantly before  the  eyes  of  her  people. 

^  Quisque  sue  fiortuoie  fiiber,'  is  as  true 
of  national  as  of  individual  existences.  The 
application  of  this  severe  truth  to  the  un- 
fortunate may  seem  harsh ;  but  it  is  salutary, 
and — what  is  more — it  is  the  truth.  That 
which  a  nation  is— that  in  every  case  is  what 
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ii'lMUi  deaefred  to  be  ;  or  rather,  to  speftk 
more  philosof^ically,  is  what  it  has  been 
possible  for  it  to  be.  Whaterer  the  national 
tbrtane  has  been,  such  nuist  it  ineTitably 
hare  been  \  the  nation  bemg  in  itself  such  as 
it>  was.  And  not  only  so,  but,  moreover, 
whatever  the  fortones  and  misfortunes  of 
a  people  may  hare  been,  it  was  best  for 
the  ultimate  interests  of  that  people  and  of 
humanity,  that  it  should  so  have  been.  Mia* 
fortunes  were  needful  phases  in  the  process 
of  natioiial  education ;  suffiirings  were  in* 
cTiti^le  correctors  and  purifiers  of  sins  and 
weaknesses ;— «yen  degradation  was  an  in* 
dispensable  stage  in  the  series  of  changes 
which  were  to  lead  to  prosperity  and  great- 
neaa.  For  of  a  surety  we  do  believe  that 
this  world  is  ruled  and  governed  by  a  God, 
and  in  no  wise  by  a  Devilr— as  th<MM  needs 
njtast  in  reason  maintain  who  deem  that  evil, 
ultimate^  ending  in  evil,  M]b  on  nations  from 
causes  not  genented  within  themselves. 

>  The  coaHetion  of  the  righteess,  fitness, 
inevitable  necessity,  and  ultimate  benefi- 
cence of  this  Ood-govenment  of  the  uni* 
v«rse  wtU  not  be  shaken  in  the  mind  c^the 
philosophic  student  of  history  by  the  diffi- 
ctilty  of  tracmg  its  rationale  and  plan  in 
many  cases.  To  do  so  requires  firequently 
a  longer  view  of  the  people's  history  than 
the  human  eye  can  command  at  a  single 
reach.  But  with  regai^d  to  Italy  this  is  not 
the  eiBe.  Nor  is  any  long  course  of  deduc* 
tion  neoaesary  to  enable  us  to  trace  aU  her 
past  and  present  suferingsto  their  natural 
and  necessary  causes  in  the  fonlts  and  weak- 
nesses of  her  people.  It  is  in  vain  for  Italy 
td  crj  out  against  Europe  for  looking  un* 
feelinffly  and  unconcernedly  at  her  misery 
and  thraldom.  It  is  in  vain  to  sit  by  the 
roadside  and  cry  to  Hercules  for  help.  Aa 
long  as  Italy  remains  v)hai  she  is,  she  must 
remain  us  she  is.  We  do  most  truly  believe, 
and  most  fervently  hope,  that  she  is  ceasing 
to  be  what  she  has  been ;  and  that  the  day 
is  at  hand  when  -she  will  cease  to  be  as- 
she  is*  But  the  day  has  not  yet  come ;  and 
Italy  has  yet^rorkto  do  before  it  can  arrive. 
Howsoever  smalt  a  number  of  righteous  men 
may  avail  to  save  Uie  city— 4faat  reouisite 
numhcnr  sncsf  mfaiKngly  be  found.  Italy  has 
hitherto  not  made  up  the  tale.  She  must 
ptoduce  siore  self-denial — more  superiority 
to  the  little  jealousies — more  enlightened 
comprehension  of  her  position,  her  wants, 
and  hopes-^more  unity  of  purpose-'-snore 
pitience  and  sedulous  attention  to  the  slow 
and  pdnfol  toil  of  raising  the  moral  character 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Ail  this  she 
mnst  do,  and — ^let  it  not  be  doubted — will 
do ;  and  the  day  of  her  deliverance  will  ar- 
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Art.    X. — TVoei/f   la   Kaakiiiir'  Md  tkB 

Panjab  ;  contaitdng  a  partieular  Aeemni 
of  the  Government  and  Cluwacier  of  tki 
Sikh$.  From  the  German  of  Baron 
Charlbs  HuBGELf  with  Notes  by  Major 
T.  B.  Jkrvis,  F.R.S.  London  ^  Petheram. 
1845. 


WfiwH  the  elevated  plains  and  valleys  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains  were  inhabited  by  the 
blessed  race  that  succeeded  to  the  deities  of 
India,  there  was  found  in  the  north-western 
bend  of  the  chain  a  vast  lake.  Numerous 
brooks  and  rivers  flowed  into  it ;  temples, 
tnd  palaces,  and  fanciful  habitations,  erected 
by  divine  hands,  ornamented  its  margin; 
here,  towered  a  stately  grove;  there,  a 
promontcvy,  ^reen  and  shady,  |>rojected  its 
rough  point  mto  ^e  flood,  while  at  short 
intervals  rustic  villages  of  infinitely  pic- 
turesqae  aspect  glittered  brightly  along  the 
straao.  Bvery  morning,  as  the  day  broke, 
animals  of  all  forms  and  siaes,  m>m  the 
castle-bearing  bulk  of  the  elephant  down  to 
the  slendor  mountain  goat,  might  be  seen 
slaking  their  thirst  on  ite  shore  strewed  with 
pebbles,  or  waving  with  rustling  sedges. 
The  inhabitants  led  a  life  superior  to  that  of 
morti^.  The^  built  themselves  light  and 
elegant  barks,  m  which  they  sailed  over  the 
waters,  traveninff  the  shadows  of  the  huge 
mountains,  which  momine  and  evening  fell 
athwart  their  surfrce,  or  gmacing  like  gigan- 
tic swans  tltfoogh  the  bnght  sparkling  sun- 
]%ht,  which  invested  its  central  expanses. 
Imre  was  among  them  no  idea  of  toil  as 
yet.  Whatever  they  waarted  the  boun- 
teous earth  gave.  Consequently,  they  knew 
no  strife,  but  dwelt  in  perfect  harmony  to- 
gether, feshioning  Uissfol  soogs,  or  invent- 
ing those  many-coloured  legends  which 
afterwards  descended  in  showers  on  the 
plains,  and  flooded  the  docile  feacies  of 
millions  of  men. 

Wh«t  ipis  were  worshipped  in  those 
ages  tradition  itself  scarcely  knows.  Proba^ 
bly  Bhavaai*-<4he  Athor  of  the  Egyptians-*- 
the  Aphrodite  of  the  Oreeks^^ander  some 
name  or  other  received  the  devotions  of 
those  hapuy  mountain  dwellers.  We  my-" 
probably,  because  as  l^iere  were  temples 
there  must  have  been  «ods,  and  among  the 
gods  of  the  infeat  world  none  was  so  likely 
to  be  worshipped,  in  a  region  such  as-  we 
have  described,  as  the  gaeat  mother  ef  th^ 
universe. 

In  process  of  time,  as  children  multiplied| 
the  valleys  were  found  too  narrow,  the  gar- 
dens and  orchards  too  small,  the  fruit  trees 
too  few.  The  good  people  gazed  upon  the 
lake,  and  though  it  was  very  pleasant,  though 
it  looked  at  times  like  a  minror  of  0pld  or 
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silHrer  Mt  Hknh  by  Heaven,  thai  it  might 
CQ&teix^late  ia  it  the  leflectioo  of  its  own 
beauty,  they  began  secretly  to  wish  that  its 
dimeiuioaa  would  ^Udc,  and  that,  ioatead 
of  theae  dancing  wavea,  which  laughed  and 
fixriiftckiBd  idly  at  tbeis  feet,  tiliey  couU  behold 
long  sweeps  of  orchards  m  blossonii  pr  rich 
green  meadows,  with  grass  waving  like  those 
very  billows  themselves  in  the  breeze. 
While  these  thoughts  filled  their  mindsi  a 
stranger  from  the  west  appeared  among 
them.  He  was  a  man  indefinitely  old,  like 
the  mountains,  or  the  clouds  that  floated  over 
them.  Time  had  tiansfiHmed,  but  not  sub- 
dued him.  His  beard,  white  as  the  Hima- 
layan snow,  waved  magnificently  down  his 
breast,  yet  his  chedcs  were  rudidy,  and  his 
eyes  full  of  fire.  He  seemed  to  speak  alt 
languages.  With  the  graye  elders  db  dealt 
in  prudent  counsel,  but  with  children  he 
firoUcked  like  a  child.  By  day  <he  passed 
fi;om  village  to  village,  having  inliis  hated  a 
staff,  which  he  seemed  to  carry  moce  ibr 
shew  than  for  service.  At  nieht  he  retreated 
into  the  woods,  or  wandeied  to  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  where  he  atesnow,  and  made 
himself  a  covering  and  a  pUlow  of  it  till 
morning. 

:  One  night,  all  the  inbi^itants  round  the 
lake  being  in  their  beds,  a  sound  was  beard 
sueh  as  man  never  heard  before.  It  filled 
the  whole  region,  it  rose  above  the  osests  of 
the  moontaias,  it  descended  into  the  deptba 
of  the  lake,  a  ouivering  nsetion  passed 
through  the  groana,  the  floors  of  the  habita- 
tions hea^d  and  toembled,  loud  voioefrabove 
seamed  to  hold  convene  with  louder  voices 
beneath.  Then  cane  one  indescribable 
burnt,  one  lotid  long  roar  passing  firom  east 
to  west,  deafejntng,  almost  maddening,  those 
who  listened  to  it.  All  the  people  feU  on 
their  &u:es,  where,  in  agitation  and  terror, 
theyr  renamed:  till  morning. .  Theo,  by  de- 
grees, as  the  grey  light  showed  itself  at 
e^Rery.  window,  they  rose  from  their  posture 
of  fear,  and  •pened  their  doors,  and  walked 
fiMth  slowly  end  timidly,  not  knowing  what 
aiwful  sight  they  might  witness*  And  what 
beheld  they  ?  The  lake  was  gone,  and  a 
vast,  unsightly  basin  of  mud  alone  remained 
to  markwhere  it  had  once  been.*  In  won- 
det  they  looked  towards  the  onountains,  and 
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'^  Simihur  tiBdltlon  pritvuiU  in  various  parts  of 
Ada,  sod  in  Adsrbnaa  we  find  it  lepiodQced  in 
connection  with  King  Solomon.  ''A  txadition 
exists  that  this  part  of  the  country  was  formerly  a 
lake,  and  that  Solomon  commanded  tw6  deeves  or 
fwtii,  named  AM  and  Be«l,  to  turn  off  ths  watsr 
mtothe  Cn^nan,  wUek thmr eftcted  by  cirttinga 
passage  thiouah  tke  mountams  ^  and  aeity,  erected 
in  the  newly-formed  plain,  was  named  after  them 
Aid^-beeL*— 5;^Am  on  th$  Shorn  of  thi  Qupim, 
by  T^<  R.  HSlmsi,  p.  4ft 


theie,  dilated  to  an  extraordim^  atatuse^ 
stood  the  old  man  leaning  with. one  hand. on 
his  staff,  and  with  the  other  pointing  to  the 
stupendous  rent  in  the  mpuntaios  through 
which  the  water  had  escaped.  He  then  • 
rose  into  the  air,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
cloud,  and  while  all  the  inhabitants  of  the^ 
vaUey  gaared  upwards  with  amaaemei^, 
floated  away  between  two  peaks  c£  the 
mountains,  and  was  soon  lost  to  skht. 

The  valley  thus  formed  is  Kashmk,  and 
the  broad  bold  stream,  which  still  pursues 
the  track  of  the  old  man  towards  India,  is 
the  Jhylum.    Am  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected,  vaflious  traditions  prevail  respecting 
the  event,  shadowed  forth  by  the  above 
legend.     Bernier,  when,  in  compaiiky  with 
Aorungiseb   and   Danekhmend   Khan,  he 
visited  the  valley,  was  told  that  its  greali: 
benefoctor  was  a  Pic,  or  hofy  man,  nuaed 
Kasbeb.    By  the  time  of  George  Fonter,. 
tradition  had  changed  its  mind  upcm  the  sub*'- 
ject,  and  attributed  the  marvelleus  event  f  o 
King  Solomon,*  pointings  by  way  of  proof,* 
to  the  'Aikht-i^SuUman,  or  throne  of  Suli*  i 
man  Ben  Daoud,  which,  in  the  fortoof  a ' 
flat-topped  hill,  still  towers  over  the  capital 
of  Kashmir.   Other  travellers  havtr  obtained 
other  versions  of  the  g^eat.  primitive  myth, 
which  forms  as  it  were  a  pa¥t  of  the  religion 
of  the  JBimalava's  western  extremity.  With 
us  a  lady^s  shawl  is  the  atdy  memento  oC 
that  antediluvian  catastsof^e,  or  a  few  pages ' 
in  a  book  of  travels,  nr  a  semiorientalsnatck 
of  verse,  in  the  works  of  an  efiesainate  poetb , 
At  no  very  distant  day,  perhaps,  the  course ' 
of  political  events  in  the  East  may  lead  ua 
to  take  a  livelier  and  deeper  interest  in  what  - 
concerns  that  beautiful  valley,  when  our- 
bayonets  shall  be  seen  flashing  round  the 
gardens  of  the  Shalimar^  and  the  roar  of  omt 
artillery  be  rererberated  fix>m  the  cooks  of . 
Bimberand  Baramoolar.    For  the  preaant» 
however,  we  eschew  politics  and  political . 
predictions,  and  eocene-  ouieelves  to  what 
IS  or  has  been  in  Kashmir. 

When  AuniBgzeb  performed  the  journey 
of  pleasure  to  whidi  Bernier  has  given 
celebrity,  there  were  poets  in  the  vSleyi 
who,  incoojonction  wiifathe  Mogul  barda 
from  Agra  and  Delhi,  clumted,  in  'extia.va^ 
nnt  verse,  the .  advent  of  the  enqperer. : 
They  nicely  divided  their  praises,  heaping  a  > 
part  on  their  imperial  visitor,  and  the  other 
part  on  their  country.    It  had  already  long 
Bffo  received  from  the  Persians  the  epithet, 
of  the  unrivalled  land,  and  an  Eutomm  i», 
the  suit^  of  Aurungzeb  expressed  bis  sur-^ 
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*  The  two  versions  mav,  Iv^wever,  be  reconciled 
by  having  recourse  to  another  version  of  the  legend 
which  speaks  of  Kasheb,  as  a  deodeeve  or  genius 
in  the  service  of  Suliman  Ben  Paoid. 
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prisD,  tlMtt  the  Mbfaaoniiiedflni  bad  not 
thought  of  locating  there  the  ancient  tradi-* 
tion  of  paradise*  In  his  pages  it  is  invested 
with  a  beanty  which  falls  uttlfB  short,  per- 
haps, of^tfaat  of  Edea,  His  hsiagination 
■lay  have  deceived  kseif.  Ascending  from 
the  boniinfr  plains  of  Hindastan,  and  pas»- 
iDg  With  'alLit  tmraeolous  ^ddeo^ 
from  fiery  gusts  and  dust-clouds,  and  fiehb 
cracked,  pm^ed,  almost  calcined  by  the 
glovnng  son,  into  a  deliciously  cool  atmo- 
sphere,.breathing  over  the  most  lovely  vege- 
tation^ iand  investing  with  a  transparent 
■lanitle  the  grandest  and  most  varied'Scenes 
ia.  Asia,  it  could  scarcely  resist  the  impulse 
of  enthusiasm.  But  the  fiiQcies  of  men  are 
as  various  as  their  featuns*  Bemier's 
eloquent  description,  suggesting,  perhaps,  to 
smne  exaogerated  ideas  of  beaotv  and  sub- 
limity, led  almost  necessarfly  to  disappoint* 
Biant.  Succeeding  trsveliexs,  iieholding 
Kashmir  under  less  favourable  auspices,  and 
possessing  also  a  less  intense  sympathy  with 
what  is  vast  and  charming  in  nature,  have 
experienced  less  pleasure  than  he  obviously 
felt  From  the  impulse  of >  rivalry,  also, 
they  have  been  mtiier  disposed  to  be  critical 
than  to  indulge  their  admiration^  to  sober 
down  the  colours  of  his  picture j  tiioin' to  pre- 
sent us  with  a  repetition  of  it.  Stilt,  when 
every  drawback  has  'benn  mada,  wh^  we 
have  sacrificed  to  coldness,  to  Mteiary  ioF- 
feriorityy  and  to  envy,  enoogfa  will  yet  re* 
main  in  the  Indian  Paradise  to  fiisoiaate  the 
imagination  of  all  who  delight  in  the  vast  and 
varied  show  of  nature. 

Baron  Hiigel,  whose  namtive  aow  lies 
before  us,  in  Mi^or  Jervis's  able  tiaoslation, 
was  not  a  person  to'  rriish  the  beaaties  of 
Kashmir.  He  was  sufl^ng  under  the 
severest  afflicttoos  of  the  heart  He  had 
lost  what,  to  a*  man  of  kindly  feehngs,  noth* 
iflg  can  replace,  and*  <uAy  betook  hunself  to 
tcavelling  in  the  hope  of  allaying^  by  tiie  ex- 
oileflMnt  of  ^ange  and  danger,  tiie  irrepres* 
sible  pangs  of  grief.  We  respect  hb  sor* 
rows^  and  can  easily  comprehend  by  how 
many  subtle  processes  they  contrived  to 
mingle  with  all  his  feelings,  so  as  irresistiUy 
to  sadden  his  views,  and  finequentiy  to  warp 
bis  judgment.  But  while  disposed  to  make 
every  ulowance  for  him  on  this  account,  we 
must  say  that  we  think  him  very  liitie  fitted 
to  be  a  traveller.  What  a  contrast  betvreen 
him  and  Mason  !  The  latter,  barefoot,  half 
naked,  hungry,  and  surrounded  by  every 
description  of  peril  and  difficulty,  proceeds 
oheernilly  on  his  way,  interpieting  •men 
ofaaritably,  making  excuses  for  their  faults, 
expressing  gratitude  for  Aeir  kihdness ;  the 
former  dMoontented,  grumbling,  e^minate, 
enjoying  all  maanav  of  luxuries^  aiid  stiU^ 


sigfainif   inceiisiHifly  for  noi^,  elthibite  a' 
readiness  to  put  the  worst  possible  construc- 
tion on  peo|^'s  motives  and  actions.    Not  * 
that  Mason  is  •destitute  of  caustic  bitterness. 
He  can  be  severe  enough,  when  severity  ap« 
pears  to  him  to  be  e&ed  for,  and  in  some 
cases  only,  pevhaps,  ^>peais ;  but  he  under- 
stands the  Orientals,  ImowB  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  in  them,  and  found  enough 
of  the  former  to  justify  a  decided  preference 
for  their  character.    We  could  willingly 
journey  with  him  round  the  world.    His 
w(»ks  are  faU  of  elastic  feelii^,  and  gene- ' 
rate  hope  and  confidence  in  the  reader.    To 
a  lover  of  travels,*  therefore,  they  are 'invalu- 
able.    Baron  HUeel,  tiiough  obviously  a* 
proficient  in  soeh  j^iflosopl^  as  is  prevalent  ■ 
in  Qernutfnr^  can  never  oelach  his  sympa-'- 
thies  firom  himsdf,  to  link  them,  even  tem-^ 
pon^y,with  the  mittioas  through  wham  he 
passes.    He  regards  them  as  so  many  rnodi-^* 
fications  of  annoyance,  so  many  springs  of' 
bitterness  to  the  haptens  traveller.    In  his*' 
mind,  therefiire,  as  in  that  of  the  Romansj 
stranger  and  enemy  ate  synonymous.    He* 
beheld  in  the  dusky  Asiatics,  only  so  mkny ' 
creatures  of  prey,  fabricated  and  disposed* 
by  nature  to  poanoe  upon  Oennan  barons,* 
and  ease  them  of  thehr  property*    The  idea 
of  rank,  a^ain,  exerted  itself  in  him,  only  to 
inflame  his  self-love,  to  twist  and  tangle' 
his  idio^menisies.     Everythiag  estimable 
resides  in  hi^  view  among  ihe  great ;  nobil*'^ 
ity  is  a  sortof  fifth  essence.;  a  sacred  soma* 
thing,  stolen  from  nature's  reserved  cabinet, 
to  be  imparted  only  to  grandees  of  the  em- 
pire,   h  is  easy  to  foresee  how  poor  siniK- 
ple  men  and  women,  dressed  in  plilin  cotton^^ 
eating  rice,  drinking  little  or  no  wine,'  and 
pvofeasing  obedience  to  a  foreign  race,  musi 
appear  insignfficant  in  such  a  personage^* 
eyes.    And  yet  we  believe  Hlfeel  to  m  n' 
good-4iatuied'  individual  upon  Uie  whole. 
He  would  have  taken  more  correct  views  of 
humanity,  had  he,  in  Lord  EiiesiboroughV 
phrase,  been  ^<  an  innocent  traveller,"  eman* 
dpated  from  the  shaddes  of  nobility,  and' 
havmg  the  burtiien  of  no  title  to  bear  on  his' 
shoulders  about  the  world.    But  even  in 
spite  of  these  hindrances  he  often  shows  to* 
much  advantage. 

People  tmvel  of  course  for  a  variety  oP 
purposes ;  but  by  far  the  noblest  is  to  ae» 

auire  wisdom  for  thonselves,  and  augment 
lie  sum  of  happiness  for  mankind.  Tlie 
mere  chronicler  of  information  has  a  much 
lower  aim.  What  he  writes  ma,j  be  useful 
idso,  but  it  is  immeasumbly  iafenerto  what 
we  find  in  the  poetical  and  speculative  trav^' 
eller,  who,  whether  we  accompany  him 
through  cities  or  solitodes,  pouts  into  our 
mteda  by  the  way  the  stecea  of  a  aau^ 
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liUlgMfkigr*  ▲  irery  {lecvfiur  dMight  fe  e3C- 
peiieiioecl  in  tmTening  the  iiigfa  plMea  of  the 
earth,  a  delight  which  does  not  eTaporate  10 
mere  enjojonent^  but  execciaes  «  cuastening 
influence  upon  the  character.  It  la  the  same 
with  oceana  and  desertf  •  Instead  of  being 
distra^ed  by  innomevable  objeeks  of  interest, 
onr  minds  in  such  situations  find  themselves 
alone  with  Ihe  ininite,  and  dilate  to  their 
utmost  dim^MioaS)  in  the  efiort  to  beoome 
commensurate  with  it.  This  effi>rt,  however 
vain  in  its  general  scope,  praotieallj  pno- 
duces  the  most  beneficial  results.  We 
project,  ottfselves  temporarily  beyond  the 
sphoe  of  Yttlffar  cares  and  intenests,  and 
emjof  that  deUcious  calm,  wbidi  springs 
fipstta  fiimilliar  intereoursewitbihe  grand 
s«id  beautifbl.  Host  persons  have  tasted 
something  of  this,  though  few,  perhaps, 
comparatively,  ha^e  known  what  the  fe^as 
is  in  all  its  sweep  and  intensity.  To  reach 
tUs  enjoyment  ii  is  necessary  to  have 
atlolled  among  the  pmnades  of  the  Alps  or 
Andes,  to  have  trodden  the  glaciers  ef  the 
Himalaj^  to  have  beheld  the  saa  rise  and 
set  for  months,  on  the  expanse  of  ocean,  or 
to  hare  tranreUed  by  the  guidance  of  the 
lights  ef  heaven  over  the  smle  waste  of  the 
desert,  witnessing  no  life,  but  that  which 
you  yourself  and  your  companions  entrast  to 
that  infinite  grave. 

Kashmir  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  any 
one  capable  of  nudcing  the  most  of  the  suIh 
jeet.  Bemier's  philosophy  eiamped  his 
genius.  The  briie ver  in  atoms  and  a  vacuum 
could  hold  no  profitaUe  collo^y  v^th  na- 
tiire  Ba  she  appears  in  those  mzy  and  glit^ 
tering  solitaaes.    His  fency,  after  glancing 

?wurds  for  a  moment  at  the  cold  pmnacles 
the  Himalaya,  projected  so  fer  aloft  thai 
the  very  heavens,  according  lo  the  imagina* 
taons  (^  the  HindO  poets,  have  been  fiishion- 
ed  iote  a  dome  on  nurpotfa  to. make  room 
for  them*«-retumed  souddering  to  take  AtiA 
tet'in  the  sunny,  smiling  valley  which  nes- 
tles so  snugly  at  their  bases*  If  he  oould 
not  sympauitBe,  howtf^er,  with  the  sublimer 
portions  of  the  picture,  for  what  Waa  purely 
tnrrestrial,  fi>r  what  was  cheerful,  warm,  and 
fiill  of  vitality,  he  had  the  keenest  possiUe 
relish.  Accordingly,  his  deseriptioa  of 
what  may  atrictly  be  termed  iht  valley  is 
beyond  measure  channing.  It  doea  net 
read  like  a  production  of  the  seventeenth 
c^tury,  but  presents  itself  to  oar  fiamcy  with 
an  the  graces  of  a  modem  composition 
about  it* 

1  No  doubt  Bemier's  Epicureanism  neu- 
tralised considerably  his  poetical  tendencies, 
and  repressed  the  generous  humanity  of  his 
nature  ;  but  if  he  was  unlucky  in  his  philo- 
iSfphy,  he  nndemtood  theert  of  writings  mii , 


only  in  its  otdinaiy  ihetorical  sense,  but  in 
that  niiieh  higher  interpretation,  which  in- 
cludes the  power  to  fascinate  coming  centu- 
ries, by  keej^ng  every^ng  repulsive  out 
of  siglrt,  sAd  dwelling  only  on  tbose  things 
which  are  calculated  to  invest  a  wiiterV 
character  wi^  an  interest  and  a  charm  for 
the  reader.  In  this  respect  Baton  HOrel  is 
leas  fertnnate.  Poasibl^,  when  he  sat  down 
to  write,  ke  feU  no  deawe  to  make  us  love 
him.  Satisfied  with  the  delusioBS  ef  rank 
and  fortune,  he  may  not  have  experienced 
the  necessity  ef  conciliating  the  good  will  of 
critics  or  readers.  He  very  likely  diseoveM 
madsur  enough  to  satisfy  his  appetits  in 
bis  haroaial  elevatiDn,  and  baa  ao  desire  ta 
pass  fiw  a  here  with  the  world.  At  any 
rate,  nothing  can  be  less  heroic  than  kb'Coft* 
duct  on  most  occasions,  even  as  chronicled 
by  himself.  We  often  blush  for  his  petti* 
feg^UQg  littleness  in  his  dealings  with  tlia 
natives ;  we  are  vexed  to  find  &at  aw  En* 
ropean  issuing  ftom  British  India,  and  uaUe^ 
therefore,  to  to  mistaken  for  an  J^igliahaum, 
should  have  exhibited  so  ranch  the  aspeet 
of  a  skinflint,  as  this  bearer  of  orders  and 
ribands.  Hilgel  tdls  us  himself,  that  lae- 
quemont  left  a  bad  reputation  behind  him, 
whieh  he  seems  to  have  earned  by  positiva 
dishonesty.  Of  all  suefa  ddinquencies  wa 
cheerAilly  acquit  the  German  bavea.  He 
paid  his  way  we  make  no  doubt,  bot  con- 
trived, in  doing  so,  to  exhibit  so  much  nig- 
gafdliaass,  that  we  much  question  whether, 
had  he<^ieated  the  natives  in  a  dashing  way, 
he  would  not  have  pleased  them  better. 

We  may  seem  to  be  taking  a  harsh  view 
of  our  worthy  baron's  proceedings;  butwa 
feel  perfectly  confident  that  no  English  reed* 
er,  of  moderately  geneeous  sentiments,  will 
arrive,  by  the  perusal  of  hb  work,  at  a  con- 
cloflion  very  different  from  ours.  A  travel- 
ler is,  of  coluse,  undergo  necessity  of  throw- 
ing away  his  money.  He  may  perambidate 
the  worid,  if  his  cireomstanees  allow  him  to 
do  no  better,  after  the  feshion  of  a  Jew,  tak- 
ing all  he  can  get,  and  giving  nothing  to 
any  one.  But  t£en  he  should  be  osrefid  to> 
assume  no  airs,  which  in  Asia  people  are  apt* 
to  iirterNet  into  determination  to  distribute* 
cash.  For  they  think,  and  not  perhaps  un- 
reasonably, that  if  they  are  to  be  called  upon 
to  endure  a  stranger^  folly,  some  amends 
ought  to  be  made  to  them  for  their  forbear* 
ance. 

Now  Baron  Htfgd  travelled  like  a  prince, 
with  a  thundering  big  tent,  another  leaser 
one  to  set  it  oSi|  and  a  most  ostentetious  reti- 
Que.  Seeing  this,  the  natives  natumlly  ex- 
pected that  nis  disbursements  would  be  la- 
vish in  proportion,  and  that  they  should  profit 
QjCmsideml^ly  by  kis  paasage  through  tkeir 
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eofiiitfj.  We  fear  thef  were  somewhet  ii^ 
appointed,  some,  of  them  certainly  were ; 
and  we  fear  also  that  many  amoDg  them, 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  national 
character,  may  have  mistaken  Baron  Hu^el 
for  an  E^glishmaa.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  poor  Thanadar,  wh»  figures  in  the  fol* 
lowix^  little  seeae,  was  not  one  of  these. 

««The  Thanadar  Inade  his  appearance  this 
morning,  and  demanded  my  Perwana  or  permis- 
sioD  to  trarel,  which  i  had  received  from  the  Maha 
Bajih.  I  found  that  the  man  was  only  doing  his 
duty,  and  therefore  referred  him  to  my  Miinshi, 
that  the  Perw&na.  mi^t  be  prodooed.  It  was  in 
the  poseeasien  of  the  Cbodlmfs  servant,  and  he 
was  still  snugly  lodged  in  a  bouse*  whence,  bow- 
ever,  he  was  quickly  summoned.  When  he  did 
come  forth,  1  ordered  him  to  take  care  in  future 
that  he  produced  the  Maha  Rajah's  permit  wherever 
it  was  necessary,  that  I  might  not  be  imporftined. 
by  such  taqmries ;  and  the  man  assured  me  that 
he  had  done  so  the  preTioos  day.  The  Thanadar 
then  came  in  for  his  sharerand  he  was  asked  what 
he  meant  by  such  impertinenser  He  couki  only 
answer  that  he  was  entitled  to  ask  a  certain  sum 
from  any  one  who  went  by  this  mountain  pass, 
and  that  he  hoped  I  would  not  refuse  to  give  the 
accustomed  tod.  I  desired  him  to  be  told  that  he 
had  chosen  a  wrong  method  of  aiding  for  a  present, 
and  that  he  might  torn  his  back  on  my  tent  as  soon 
as  possible.^* 

Another  instaiiee  of  hardfistedness  de- 
eerves  to  be  commemorated.  Of  course  the 
baron  might  have  suppressed  it  if  he  pleased, 
as  we  feel  convincea  he  has  suppressed  a 
hundred  similar,  but  not  foreseeing  the  in- 
fereocea  that  might  be  drawn  fiom  it  in 
his  farour,  he  relates  the  whole  affiur  with 
the  moet  bewitching  naivetd.  We  have 
seen  travellers  remain  all  night  in  a  most 
comfortless  and  dreary  situation,  rather  than 
stimulate  the  industry  of  theu:  attendants 
with  a  singTe  piastre.  We  have  Irnown  them 
to  endure  shBxp  hun«;er,  rather  than  pay  half 
a  fiuthing  more  for  a  pUe  of  cakes  tnain  the 
correiit  market  value ;  but  we  do  not  recol* 
lect  to  have  witnessed  anything  so  cool  as 
Baron  HQgel^s  style  of  eeonomv.  We  think 
we  see  before  us  now  the  blank  looks  of  the 
uiiloeky  natives  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
tnnsaction,  which  Baron  Htigel  is  about  to 
describe  for  us.  What  thev  thought  of  the 
Bum  Sahib  may  be  easirjr  imagined  by 
ttese  who  are  aequainted  witb  the  Hindis. 
Doobtless,  on  their  return  home,  their  admi- 
nlioB  of  his  mimificenoe  Uoraomed  into 
poetry,  so  that  in  all  likelihood,  half  a  dozen 
ntOe  songs,  in  praise  of  Baron  HOgel  9avait 
faire^  are  chanted  to  this  day  along  &e  foot 
of  the  Himalaya.  But  let  us  hear  the  bar-» 
oa's  cliaracteriitic  little  narrative. 


tahi  I  espM  a  Daphne,  at  isast  sol  jadged  frttti 
the  bad,  and  a  hltle  further  on  a  Vacemivm,  muoh 

resembling  our  own;  and,  still  onwards  on  the 
other  side  of  a  ravine  amid  some  birches,  a  new 
shrub  like  the  Rhododendron,  whose  branches  weie 
mostly  bent  Earthwards  by  the  snow.  Its  han^ 
appearance,  however,  convinces  me  that  it  would 
flourish  in  our  cold  climates.  With  infinite  fatim 
•and  trouUe  I  reached  a  clomp,  bnt  could  and 
neither  bad  nor  seed,  and  returned  quite  exhausted 
to  the  roadr  iater  in  the  day  I  perceived  a  second 
and  lajger  group,  growing  on  a  steep  place  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  and  I  promised  to  give 
a  couple  of  rupees  to  the  man  who  first  brought  me 
some  of  the  seeds.  In  an  instant  they  were  all 
rushing  down  the  precipice,  without  heed  or  pre-^ 
caution,  fringing  from  rock  to  rock  until  I  trem* 
bled  to  look  after  them ;  the  steep  bank  was  soon 
gained.  My  glass  shewed  me  they  weie  bieaking 
ofif  all  the  branches  at  hazard,  but  they  were  gone 
too  far  for  my  voice  to  reach  them,  and  1  could 
only  hope  that  by  good  luck  they  might  bring  me 
one  slip,  at  least,  on  which  fruit  might  Be  founder 
On  their  return  a  small  wood  was  laid  before  mt, 
but  iiot  what  I  wished,  and  i  retained  the  rupees, 
thinsing  we  mi^t  be  more  fortunate  presently.**' 


«« 


Among  ths  fin  on  the  nodh  side  ^  til^niottie 


From  these  little  incidents  it  may  be  in- 
ferred dmt  Bason  HOgel  clung  with  a  pretty 
tight  grasp  to  the  good  things  ef  this  worla: 
he  wished  the  natives  to  understand  that  he 
knew  the  value  of  four  shillings,  and  that  be 
had  no  i&tenti<»i  of  setting  up  for  the  rival 
of  Uatim  Tai.  No  wandering  derwish  bless* 
ed  him  as  he  went.  The  interior  of  no  cot> 
tage  was' illuminated  by  the  glitter  of  his  ru- 
pees. Not  a  Hindtt  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoogly  to  the  sources  of  the  Jhylum  ever 
dined  or  supped  the  better  for  Baron  Hdgel^s 
voluntary  charity.  Sometimes  a  piece  cf 
money  was  extorted  from  him  by  dint  of 
overwhehning  importunity,  as  by  the  &kir 
who  planM  himself  before  the  door  of  his 
tent,  and  Vowed  he  would  never  desist  night 
or  day,  from  his  yells  and  screams,  till  the 
Satanic  Teuton  should  give  him  something. 
That  old  fellow  knew  the  way  to  the  baron°s 
heart,  or  rather  to  his  purse,  for  ta  porohaae 
quiet  slumbers  he  consented  to  retinquiBh 
some  small  portion  of  lus  beloved  property. 
When  rougher  methods  would  do  he  had  re- 
course to  tiiem.  Placed  beyond  the  fear  of 
retaliation  by  the  despotic  Perw&n4  of  Ran- 
jit  Singh,  he  treated  the  natives  as  insolent 
travelfen  do  the  fellahs  in  E^ypt,and  when 
they  presented  themsd^es  Mfeire  him  to 
supplicate  finr  diaiity  in  the  nssse  of  God, 
he  cUsoQled  his  servants  to  drive  them  aws^ 
with  Mows.  ^  What  rri^on  Baron  Bttgel 
professes  is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to 
sav— ^f  cbume  it  is  not  the  Christian ;— but 
whatever  it  be,  he  stands  in  uo&vourable 
contrast  with-  the  Kpcurean  Benuer» 

Mueb  gtBater  severity  of  language  wolM 
be  jiMtifisd^  .hutvit  is  Mta^  jmrngg^  4» 


no 


Sinmeb  in  £Mkmk  4Md  th4  Pm^. 
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▼etge  towards  the  extreme  of  letueney  than 
towards  its  opposite.  The  baros,  however, 
exhibited  daring  his  Indian  travels  one  other 
propeasitj,  upon  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  offering  a  remark  or  two.  He  syste* 
matically  pursued  the  plan  of  shocking  the 
prejudices  of  the  natives  by  bringing  out  in- 
to the  most  striking  relief  his  differences 
from  them,  by  displaying  his  contempt  for 
their  ceremonies,  which  he  would  occasion- 
ally abstain  even  from  witnessing ;  by 
slaughtering  their  sacred  animals,  and  dis- 
turbing the  roots  even  of  their  most  harm- 
less beliefs.  We  are  far  from  desiring  to  in- 
culcate the  notion  that  superstition  is  to  be 
.  treated  with  the  deference  due  to  religion  ; 
but  where  we  can  we  shoidd  always  distiD- 
ffuish  between  erroneous  fancies,  which  in 
weir  tendencies  are  hurtful  to  mankind,  and 
such  as  obviously  promote  their  happiness. 
A  traveller  has  no  time  to  make  converts. 
He  cannot  change  the  whole  frame-work  of 
a  feilow-creatare's  thoughts,  renidjust  the 
balance  of  his  understanding,  and  lift  him 
above  the  mists  of  errpr.  He  should  be  sat- 
isfied, therefore,  with  affordiii^  him  the  bene- 
fit of  his  own  better  example,  and  suffer  him 
to  draw,  if  so  disposed,  his  conoliisiens  from 
that.  Baron  HQ^el  thhiks  di&rently,  as  the 
reader  will  peroeive  from  tho  £iU0Wiag  in- 
.oident:— * 

« About  one*tbiid  of  the  way  we  came  to  the 
.  abode  of  a  fakir,  near  ssveral  little  stone  build* 
ings,  and  a  spring  called  Dendrah,  rauod  which 
a  considerable  party  of  the  dwellers  of  the  moun- 
tains were   spending  their  hours  of  rest  from 
'work.    Many  were  carrying  to  Jamii  latge  bun- 
dles of  rose-ooloufed  wood  of  the  Deohasa,  which 
is  found  abont  this  spot;'  bat  I  couldnot  fiid  any 
.of  the  trees,  though  I  went  out  of  my  wBy»  with 
,  on^  of  the  coUwtpra*  in  seaicb  of  one.    Overcome 
by  the  heat,  my  people  lay  down  by  the  spring, 
from  which  the  fakir  brought  them  all  water, 
while  multitudes  of  monkeys  were  leaping  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  flocks  of  panrotB  filled  the  anr  with 
theh  clatter.    Qigantio  trees,  round  whieh  dkbbed 
.tnany  a  parasite,  rose  in  (he  Etila  plain  near  the 
apriog.    When  the  fakir  had  admiaistewd  1o  the 
wants  of  all  my  servants,  I  beckoned  to  hiin>  and 
he  quickly  drew  near  witfa  a  vessel  filled  with 
water.    1  then  perceived  that  he  was  a  veiy  tigi&d 
man — *  How  old  are  you  .'•  sdd  T,    '  Kinety -two,* 
replied  he.    *'A&d  how  long  have 'you  hved  at 
mk  spring  ^    ^  8ino6  f  grew  to  manhood.'    "And 
whydoyoamoaiRlMMf    *Why!'Tepeatedbe; 
f.ase  yoaAot-lhat.l  lefreah  tfaa  weaiy  mveller 
with^Tfitsr^  and  s«id  him  strengtbeaad  toi  his 
|Wi^y   .  'But  he  w^d  find,  it  without  you.' 
<  And  when  the  s^  in  this  ^lonely  spot  chdces 
,the  spring,  who  would  find  t]S^  water  then  ? — Bj 
SRrvingtne  poor  I  serve  God.*'  *  But  these  same 
poor  feed  you,  otherwise  you  co^ld  not  exist' 
*  He  who  has  abundance  gives  to  tl^  needy,  if  he 
"^Kdnashis  own  happi^en.  1  «ft  (ha  rich  man 
AeiH'iBrthf  water  p  «uiis;;iad  Jikny  % 


man  traveliing  this  way  ia  houaMus  .toaae»  m 

order  that  I  may  live  until  another  cornea.  Truly 
there  are  such  good  men  in  this  world ;  for  many 
are  ihe  years  that  I  have  lived  without  quitting 
this  spnng.' 

**  Poor  man !  Knowmg  only  one  small  valley, 
how  nanow  and  oonflnM  must  God's  beaufiral 
creation  appear  to  thee !  TotiMe  a  treemnst  bea 
forest,  a  hill  a  division  of  the  world,  the  spring 
thine  ocean ;  and  yet,  who  would  not  give  all  his 
knowledge,  every  worldly  advantage,  in  exchange 
for  this  peaceful  mind,  tbisconscientiotts  assurance 
that  he  commands  everything  that  constitutes  hap* 
piness." 

We  should  better  have  liked  these  senti- 
meata,  had  tiieir  utterance  been  preceded  by 
no  attempt  to  shake  the  fakir's  unfalterins 
confidence.  The  disciple  of  Lucretius  and 
the  schoolfellow  of  Moli^re,  likewise  en- 
countered a  fakir  in  these  mountains,  less 
gentle  and  amiable  than  his  modem  succes- 
sor, but  still  possessed  by  the  nersuasioii 
that  he  was  fisefril  to  mankina,  without 
which  existence  searcely  seetns  to  be  sup- 
portable. He  was  probably  the  original  of 
the  her(nit  in  ^Rasselas,'  who  exercises 
dominion  over  the  seasons.  No  one  exactly 
knew  his  age  or  his  religion— points,  indeea, 
on  which  1^  appears  to  have  been  himself 
doubtful — but  he  had  dwelt  amouff  tboae 
solitudes  from  the  time  of  Jehanefair,  and 
enjoyed  miraciifoua  poweas.  He  could 
cause  it  to  thunder  wmi  Im  listed,  aad  ri- 
valled MchiB  himself  in  his  authority  over 
the  winds.  The  spirits  of  the  four  quartaia 
dwelt  with  him  in  his  cavein,  and  at  Us 
bidding  would  issue  forth  to  vex  the  neigh- 
bouring  re^iona  with  tempests  of  hail,  or 
anow,  or  ram.  In  abort,  he  kqit  the  nether 
world  in 


gMlLghir 


•*With  vrildl  thunder-dint  and  fieiy  levin." 

"  His  countenance,"  says  Bemier,  ^^  had 
something  wild  in  its  expression,  enhanced 
by  his  long  and  ample  white  beard,  which 
fell  neglkeotly  over  his  breast.  He  askad 
alms  with  a  haughty  air,  for  which  he  per- 
mitted the  passera-tiy  to  drink  the  water 
which  he  kept  ready  ibr  them  in  earthen 
vessels,  ranged  in  oirder  on  a  large  stooe. 
He  made  travellen  a  signT  with  his  fingiar 
that  they  should  pes?  on  speedily  without 
stopping,  reprehending  those  who  made  .the 
lepBt  noise,  becausei.a^  he  observed  to  oia, 
when  t  had  ent^ed.  into  his  cavey  and  coa- 
ciliated  him  ij  mpst  husably  placing  a  jba)f 
rupee  in  his  hfu^d,^  noisa.iA  this  i^ace  oeei^ 
sions  the  most  fucious  storms  ai^a  tempests. 
Aurun^eb,'  added  he,  ^  has  acted  wisely  in 
foUowing  my.  counsel^  and  prohibiting  aD 
loud  sounds.  Shah  Jelum  was  always  care- 
ful to  act  in  the  same  manner ;  but  Jehan- 
htfVBig  onM  al^i^ilodr  mjc  adprio^  and 
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ordered  tfalB  trumpets  to  sound  and  the  tim*  mned  (he  sheiter  of  a  house,  ^iiSeh  protected  me 
brels  to  play,  nearly  paid  for  this  act  of  |^".  ^^®  «"^^to  "*  ^^« '^•f » ""f  ?a?L!^ceping  off 


temerity  with  his  life.' " 

It  would  have  argued  a  degree  of  insanity 
little  short  of  that  exhibited  by  the  knight 
of  the  ruefol  countenanee,  to  do  battle  with 
this  lord  of  the  winds.  Bernier  heard  him 
patiently,  vexed  htm  with  no  impertinent 
logic,  tortured  lym  with  no  needless  doubts. 
The  imaginary  treasure  which  he  possessed 
on  the  arrival  of  the  traveller,  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  diminished  at  his  departure. 
Baron  HIigel  might  have  imitated  this  policy 
with  advantage.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would 
not  only  have  commanded  greater  respect 
from  his  reader,  hut  would  have  avoided 
■plading  himself  in  the  very  ridiculous  and 
Itumiliating  position  which  he  describes  in 
the  following  passage : — 


"  It  was  quite  dark  as  I  returned  dispirited  and 

alone  towards  mv  tent,  with  mv  gun  over  my 

shoulder.    Sometbinig  suddenly  ^w  past  me  over 

the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  beine  just  in  that  sort 

of  humour  when  ike  <Mnce  ofhUing  anyUiing  is 

$aiufaetorif  to  the  fulm^,  Itook  good  aim,  and 

the  next  instant  a  vammre,  or  large  bat,  fell  on 

the  ground  at  my  feet.    The  report  of  my  gun  had 

brought  all  the  people  out  of  their  bouses^  axkd  on 

seeing  the  creature,  which  was  just  able  to  crawl 

along,  ther^  set  up  a  piercing  crv.    These  animals, 

as  1  icdl  ineto,  are  considered  noly  by  the  native 

Indians,  and  1  expected  that  their  ianaticism  would 

break  out  in  some  terrible  vengeance  on  the  slayer. 

Such  an  act  of  sacrilege  has  cost  many  an  £u- 

Topean  his  life;  apd  1  confess  that  the  bowlings 

set  up  on  this  disaster  seemed  to  predict  a  similar 

fate  for  me.    The  tragical  denouement  of  an  affair 

very  similar  to  this,  which  bad  taken  place  recent* 

ly  at  Matra,  came  to  my  mind.    Two  officers  were 

attacked  there  bv  an  old  monkey,  and  instead  of 

eonfomring  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and 

dEirinff  me  dii^usting  creature  away  with  stones, 

they  Miot  it  without  the  least  repugnance.    The 

people  instaally  piessed  on  them,  in  ^ite  of  the 

mtenerence  of  the  ma^:istiate,  who  pro^ted  them 

untfl  they  were  enabl^  to  mount  the  back  of  their 

elephant,  and  pursued  them,  hurling  stones,  which 

wotmded  them  so  sorely,  that,  as  the  only  means 

'  of  savmg  Aeir  fives,  they  ordered  &e  M&faiit  to 

drive  their  elephant  into  the  Jamna  and  let  it  swim 

matom.    He  did  ao»  but  Aie  Waten  weie  ihut  at 

tbflu  veiy  hisfaes^  and  elephant  and  rider  were 

drowned  togetner.    By  an  equally  sad  death,  two 

of  my  friends.  Colours  Combs  and  Black,  had 

given  a  convincing  proof  how  dangerous  it  is  to 

rouse  the  fanatical  fury  of  an  Indian  mob.    The 

Mme  desClty  seemed  very  likety  to  be  mme  within 

an  hour;  but  the  tiaveller  who  wanders  in  strange 

«quitiieSi  amouff  stmnger  people,  is  Hid^itnated  te 

look  death  stoa^  inthe  faft  in  all  its  forma 

"As  for  ftese  things,  1  had  resigned  "myself,  on 

'ItaviBg  Eiiii>pe,to  theveiy  ^robabte 'chance  of 

*  never'asttng  ItligBin  {  at  this  entical  moment  I  did 
not  feel  even  a  sensation  of  surprise.     They 

'  hemand  me  eleeely  round,  one  holding  up  the 

•  wMBided  efeatttp^,  whose  unearthly  cxy  accom- 
panied tH^dioiarof  aagiy  Toioei,*tB  I  gnkhally 


the  foremost  of  my  complainants.  There  I  re- 
mained  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  some 
of  the  Thanadar's  people  were  seen  approaching, 
as  I  trusted,  to  rescue  me.  Whether,  however, 
they  thought  their  force  not  sufficient  for  this  put- 
pose,  or  that,  after  hearing  the  crime  I  had  been 
guilty  of,  their  superstition  overcame  all  compas- 
sion, they  soon  turned  their  backs  on  the  scene, 
and  left  me  to  my  fate. 

t*The  noise  then  became  louder;  the  threats 
grew  more  alarming.  Fortunately,  there  were  no 
stones  to  be  found,  but  the  task  of  forcing  back 
my  assailants  with  the  gun  became  more  and  more 
fatiguing,  until  the  light  of  day  wholly  diteppear- 
ed.  It  was  then  that,  quickly  availing  myself  of 
the  known  Inconstancy  of  feeling  in  the  Indian 
character,  and  of  the  circumstance  of  darkness 
concealing  the  form  of  my  sacred  victim,  1  bar* 
angued  the  multitude  with  such  happy  effect  on 
my  sorrow  for  this  mishap,  and  the  precautions  I 
would  take  in  future,  that  their  hearts  were  gradu- 
ally softened,  and,  to  my  infinite  relief,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  find  ray  way  bac*  to  my  tent,  with 
life  and  liberty." 


We  may  now  return  once  more  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  Kashmir,  which  we  have  all 
this  while  been  deterred  from  enteriiu^  by 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  Baron  Hugel.  When 
we  draw  near  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  half 
the  oharm  of  the  little  Pamdise  is  derived 
from  the  vast  ring  of  barrenness,  in  Which, 
like  a  gem,  it  is  set.  The  rocks  and  the 
sands,  bathed  in  burning  light,  impart  a  ten- 
fold value  to  the  cool  umbrageous  verdure 
that  springs  up  in  the  midst  of  them  to 
soothe  the  eye  and  give  serenity  to  the 
mind.  The  wilderness  seems  to  wave  a 
flamii^  sword  round  its  little  Eden,  but  turns 
away  its  point  from  the  breast  of  perseve- 
rance. Nearly  so  is  it  with  Kashmir ;  we  de- 
scend into  it  on  all  sides  from  a  prodigious 
wall  of  precipices  soaring  here  and  there  in- 
to peaks  of  immeasurable  height.  Let  us 
place  ourselves  once  at  the  foot  of  the  Fir 
Panjal,  and  climb  as  speedily  as  possible  the 
barrier  that  separates  the  southern  wanderer 
from  the  valley. 

<*  The  ascent  is  dreadfully  steep.  With  a  vol- 
ume of  B^ier  in  my  hand,  I  gazed  around,  and 
recalled  in  imagination  the  time  when  the  eor- 
ffeous  suite  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  clamberea  up 
me  perilous  and  difficult  paths.  In  many  pads 
the  soil  is  so  loose  and  crumblinff  as  to  abrd  no 
safe  footing ;  and  large  masses  fsoGng  from  above 
blo(ik  up  the  usual  road,  and  force  the  travdler  to 
find  out  a  new  one  as  he  best  can. '  It  seems  1o  me 
impomible  that  elephants  could  ever  tread  such  a 
pass,  not  so  mush  on  aseoitnt  tf  their  miwieldy 
aiEe»  fat  thev  climb  steep  places'  with  incredible 
facility*  but  mat  their  weight  is  so.enormous ;  and 
I  find  infieroieraa  account  pf  a  number  of  ele- 
phants  which  were  prBQJpitated  into  the  depths  be- 
low, as  they  proceeded  with  the  Zenana  on  their 
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bocks.  A  small  towsr  is  bailt  on  the  highest 
paints,  where  a  pary  of  the  Maha  Rajah's  Uoops 
are  stationed  throughout  the  year ;  and  hard  by 
is  the  grave  of  a  Mohammedan  fakir,  named  Fir 
Panjal,  from  whom  the  mountain  takes  its  name. 
There  is  a  fine  prospect  in  the  direction  of  the  Pan- 
j4b,  and  the  eye,  stretching  over  onnumbered 
ranges  of  hills,  loses  all  further  view  in  the  dim- 
mer and  wanner  atmosphere  of  the  south.  A 
little  further  on,  we  passed  into  a  gorge  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  north  or  right  side  was  a  vast 
wall  of  snow  above  us ;  the  south  was  a  naked 
rock.  In  vain  I  essayed  to  catch  one  elimpse  of 
the  long-looked-for  valley,  the  limits  of  my  wan- 
derings in  Asia  in  this  direction.  Towards  the 
east  stretched  a  barren  plain,  through  which  flows 
the  Damdam,  a  river  now  partly  frozen ;  and  in 
many  spots  were  deep  holes*  evidently  dag  by 
bears,  l  saw  none  of  these  animals,  but  their 
traces  were  very  perceptible.  One  creature  we 
saw  climbinff  up  the  naked  rock,  which  I  imagine 
must  have  Been  a  leopard ;  it  vras  nearly  white, 
with  a  long  tail,  and  of  laige  size.  Finally,  after 
another  hour  of  toilsome  way,  my  anxious  eye 
descried  the  huge  mountain  masses  of  Tibet,  be- 
yond the  valley  of  Kashmir,  their  hisfaest  peaks, 
Mer  and  Ser,  oeing  plainly  visible.  I  saw  them 
but  for  an  instant ;  a  turn  of  the  road  again  hid 
them  from  my  view ;  but  never  rose  any  more 
proudly  than  they,  with  their  two  pyramids.the  one 
black,  the  other  white,  close  to  one  another,  and 

apparently  of  the  same  altitude The 

road  next  took  as  through  a  deep  ravine ;  and 
^then,  jost  as  I  expected  to  get  a  last  gfimnseof  the 
valley,  came  anouer  hill,  and  another.  We  skirt- 
ed for  some  time  a  wall  of  rock,  which  was  bailt 
as  a  safeguard  by  order  of  Shah  Jehan.  The  su- 
perstitious inhabitants  of  these  parts  have  a  tale 
concerning  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  the  builder  of  this 
wail  and  of  ali  the  serais  between  Labor  and 
Kashmir.  According  to  this  fable,  as  the  archi- 
tect marshalled  his  workmen  along  ^e  road,  he 
came  suddenly  to  a  tower,  which  they  one  and 
all  refused  to  pass,  because  a  man-eater,  called 
L41  Gdlam,  dwelt  there,  who  was  accustomed 
from  the  tower  to  seize  upon  the  passengers,  as 
they  stole  one  by  one  alon^  the  narrow  path,  and 
huned  them  down  the  preapice,  when  he  devoured 
them  at  his  leisure.  The  brave  Ali  Merdan  Khan 
went  into  the  lower  fiist,  but  L&l  G^Jam  had  just 
quitted  it  He  found  his  son  there,  however, 
whom  be  instantly  hurled  down  the  predpioe. 
Since  that  time  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of 
Lil  G^iilam,  and  Ute  remembrance  of  the  murders 
he  committed  is  ^;radually  dying  away;  but  the 
tower  still  bears  his  name,  and  was  certalnlv  a  fit 
pboe  for  the  dwelling  of  a  robber.  That  tne  Fir 
Panjal  has  ever  been  dangerous  enough*  without 
the  needless  addition  of  cannibals,  is  shown  hy 
the  countless  skeletons  of  horses  and  oxen,  and 
tiie  whitened  human  bones,  which  remain  melan- 
choly evidences  of  the  fate  which  has  overtaken 
many  a  wanderer  in  these  terrific  passes.* 


In  the  foregoijup  extract,  Baroa  HBeel  al- 
ludte  to  a  teniUe  catastfophe  whidi  oc- 
curred doling  one  of  Aurungz^be's  viaits  to 
Kashmir ;  the  la^Bea  of'  the  imperial  court 
were  mounted  in   mikdembars.  pr  .  4P9^ 


Utters,  on  the  backa  of  eleptwota, 
climbed  in  an  extended  file  the  steep  ac- 
clivity of  the  Fir  Hanjal,  over  a  road  hot- 
dered  by  precipices.  The  foremost  elephant 
taking  fright— at  the  terrific  ascent  before 
him,  according  to  the  Hindoos-nreeled 
backwards,  and  struck  against  the  next 
following  in  succession;  this  again,  thus 
driven  rearwards,  fell  against  a  third,  and 
this  thurd  again  upon  a  fourth,  until  the 
whole  line,  consisting  of  fifteen,  capsized 
with  their  fiiir  burdens,  rolled  over  the  pre- 
cipice, and  were  precipitated  to  the  depths 
of  the  valley.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what 
confusion  this  incident  occasioned  in  the 
imperial  army.  Nevertheless^  only  three 
or  four  of  the  ladies  were  killed ;  but  the 
elephants  which,  when  they  fall  even  on  a 
common  high  road,  seldom  rise  again,  aU 
perished,  though  slowly,  for  Bemier,  who 
passed  two  days  afterwards,  saw  several 
of  them  still  moving  their  trunks. 

It  is  now  time  we  should  descend  into  the 
valley,  which,  with  wonderful  judgment,  our 
German  traveller  thought  proper  to  explore 
in  winter.  During  any  other  season  of  the 
year,  the  genial  influences  of  nature  might 
have  inspired  even  him  with  something  uke 

Eicturesque  power.  His  phlegm  would 
ave  yielded  to  the  charm  of  spring,  and 
summer  might  have  melted  him  mto  admi- 
ration and  charity.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, however.  Baron  Hugells  style 
could  not  possibly  have  reflected  all  the 
grand  and  varied  features  of  Kashmir.  His 
is  no  plastic  hand,  capable  of  fiishionine;  out 
of  the  elements  of  language  a  world  of 
mountains,  clouds,  valleys,  lakes,  rivers, 
studded  with  ruins,  diversified  by  giHOves  and 
gardens,  and  animated  by  a  po^ulati<Ni, 
striking  even  in  its  looped  and  wmdowed 
raggedaess.  To  be  convineed  of  this  we 
need  only  accompany  him  to  the  top  of  the 
Taht-i-Suliman,  and  bid  him  describe  to  us 
what  he  beholds  from  thence.  There  is  life 
in  the  landscape  which  genius  ponders  over ; 
the  leaves  rustle,  the  brooks  leap  and  gun^ 
in  its  periods*  Baion  HOgel  dellneateB^  tat 
does  not  vivify.  Winter's  cold  hand  ^luded 
his  pen  wh^  he  wrote,  and  reined  m  Us 
sympathies,  when  he  attempted  to  feel. 


«•  Having  wiih  great  diffieolty,**  hasqf«,«<  daB- 
beied  up  the  nonntain  noaspousiy  stfrM  the 
Throne  of  Solomon,  the  first  obiect  whidi  pn- 
sented  itself  was  an  ancient  Buddhist  temple 
(Deval)«  composed  of  masses  of  rock,  with'  a 
curious  doorway 9  evidently  of  very  Vfjk  anfi||uil|r. 
The  temple  was,  ui  later  times,  convertad  into  a 
mosque ;  a  Persian  inscription  of  more  modem 
date,  gives  ao  infcmnation  as  to  <he  otiginal 
temple»hQtto  SoloiTBon  iaaacribed  Ihelianiwr oi 
being  the  ^mmd(B|e, ,  U  is  sf^^  MiiOTNr*  Ihet  .-a 
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ycnr  aodent  Snsoit .  iuenptioii  is  wm  bwied 
under  noand.  At  piewnt  the  UindiU  call  tbe 
temple  Shaokar  Acharya.  Tha  maiaive  oonxtroc- 
tion  and  peculiar  fonn  of  this  edifice  reader  it  well 
worthy  of  a  yiait.  The  moontaiu^  divided  from 
the  Thibetan  chain,'to  which  it  evidently  belongs, 
is  1200  feet  high ;  the  view  from  it  over  the  whole 
valley  of  Kashmir  ic>,  indeed,  most  truly  grand  and 
beantifnl.  Motionless  as  a  minor,  the  lake  lies 
outstretched  below,  Nflecting  the  vast  cham  of  the 
Tibetan  hiUs;  whil»tbe  extensive  citr  is  seen 
spreading  along  its  shores*  and  the  JeTam  winds 
slowly  luce  a  serpent  through  the  green  valleys, 
and,  to  complete  the  scene,  the  lofty  Pir  Panjal, 
with  its  countless  peaks  of  snow,  forms  on  one 
a  majeetk  boundary," 


Would  that  we  •ould  serve  Baron  Hvigel 
as  Minbeaa  once  did  Volney  \  The  learned 
and  able  traveller  appeared  in  the  Conven- 
tion with  a  written  speech  in  his  hand,  and 
Mirabaan,  who  was  his  fiEUniliarfriend^  look- 
ing over  ius  shoslderi  saw  thai  it  was  foil  of 
elqijaence.  SnatcUog  it,  therdbre,  from 
him,  the  fervid  sophist  exclaimed)  ^  Let  me 
deliver  it !'  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  elec-> 
trify  the  assembly  by  bis  vehement  and  im^ 
passioned  declamation.  With  Volney's  cold 
maoBer,  the  speech  w<>ukl  have  prodoced  no 
efiect  whatsoever*  We  do  not  pretend  to 
tieat  Baron  Htigel  afler  this  fiisfaion,  but 
with  a  better  prompter  at  our  elbow,  we 
shall  eodeavoar  to  make  out  something  liker 
a  picture  of  what  the  traveller  may  witness 
finom  the  Tahtpi^Suliman,  or  pick  up  here 
and  there,  by  the  carefol  use  ii  his  eyes. 

Kashmir  is  an  oval  valley,  about  ninety 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  considerably  In 
bieadtli.  As  yoa  descend  towards  it  mm 
the  SDOwy  mountains  of  Tibet,  you  traverse 
first  a  ruzgtid  chain,  bristling  with  pine 
forests,  and  intersected  by  ravines  of  tremen- 
doQs  depth.  Many  small  rivers  dash  down 
the  rocks  in  semi-arches  of  white  foam, 
startlmg  the  solitudes  with  their  incessant 
roar.  Descending  still  further,  we  arrive  at 
the  iowsst  stage,  as  it  were,  of  the  moun- 
taios,  where  &ey  put  on  round  and  gentle 
forms,  and  are  dothed  with  groves  of  lovely 
gree^^Kvided  from  each  wtier  bv  sweeps 
of  pastaxage.  .  Here  the  empire  of  life , and 
civUisadon  commences*  Droves  of  homes 
aad  cattle,  flodas  of  sheep  and  ffoats  are 
beheld  cverywhne  browsing*  on  me  sweet 
giaeS)  while  the  thidcelB  abound  with  game, 
sadi  ae  partiidges,  hates^  gaaeUes,  and  a 
drfieaie  impedes  of  musk  deer.  The  abdn^ 
dsDoe  of  wildi  flowers,  which  in  tpring 
render  the  air  abnost<h«avy  with  tfaeur  fta- 
gnnea^  are  fed  on  by  countless  swarms  of 


everywhere  else  in  India,  are  almost  un- 
known here,  as  are  also  the  Dear,  the  tiger, 
the  lions ;  so  that  it  may,  like  Palestine,  be 
said  to  be  a  land  flowmg  with  milk  and 
boney. 

The  pastoral  beauties  of  these  hilb  are 
enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  mountains 
Overhead,  covered  with  everlasting  snows^ 
and  soaring  far  above  the  regions  of  storms 
and  clouds,  where  they  present  themselves 
to  the  eye  serene  and  luminous,  like  the 
fabulous  Olympui  of  the  poets. 

From  among  the  rootd  of  the  mountains 
on  all  Bides  issue  a  number  of  springs  and 
rivulets,  which  the  inhabitants  conduct  into  , 
their  level  rice-fields,  and  sometimes  convey 
to  the  tops  of  the  smaller  hills,  by  means  of 
a  high  causeway  of  earth.  In  their  descent 
from  these  heights,  the  superfluous  waters ' 
sometimes  precipitate  themselves  in  cas- 
cades, contrasting  beautifully  with  the  rich 
verdure  between  which  they  tumble  down* 
The  streams  and  brooks  thus  produced, 
flowing  to  the  trough  of  the  vauey,  unite 
there,  and  form  a  large  river  which,  after 
many  turnings  and  windings  occasioned  by 
the  conformation  of  the  ground,  issues  form 
from  Kashmir,  between  two  steep  rocks  at 
Barainoula. 

This  abundance  of  streams  renders  the 
plains  and  hills  sd  ereen  and  fertile,  that  the 
whole  kingdom  looks  like  one  vast  garden, 
beautified  with  luxuriant  trees,  and  dotted 
thickly  with  towns  and  villages^  which  pre- 
sent themselves  through  opemngs  in  the 
woods.    In  one  direction  you  behold  a  long 
sweep  of  rice  fields  of  the  brightest  green  ; 
in  another,  the  eye  rests  upon  broad  meadows^ 
or  fields  of  com  or  safiron,  or  various  kinds 
ofveget^les.    No  spot  refuses  to  respond 
to  the  labours  of  the  husbandman.     The 
whole  prospect  reminds  the  traveller,  by  its 
fertility,  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  where 
hnndreas  of  shining  canals  dlfiuse  inexhaus* 
tible  plenty  on  all  sides.    Here  nature,  how- 
ever, if  less  prolific,  is    more   beautiful* 
Fancy  can  imagine  nothing  softer  than  the 
forms  which  sh6  puts  on,  when  in. the  morn- 
ing the  white  mists  that  have  been  brobduig 
ail  night  upon  the  fields  and  waters,  rise, 
slowly  from  their  beds  to  meet  the  glowiiis. 
rays  of  Siiray,  and  becoming  impregnatea 
with  rosy  Hght,  float  away  to  conceal  them- 
idves  amid  the  inaccessible  snowy  valleyB  of. 
Tib^.  A  nobler  panorama  can  nowhere  be  be  \ 
held  on  the  suiikce  of  the  globe;  and  when, 
weary  of  contemplating  its  grandeur,  we 
descend  to  minuter  and  more  fiumiliar  objects. 


bees,  whose  honey  augments  the  vesevmes  bujr  imadnation  is  no  lessgratified.  In  th£ 
of  die  mhabitaats.  At  the  same  thee,  these  midst  of  rills,  and  wm£sg  canals,  and  smell 
wDodp  and  besqiiet  ''shadei^  hathevr  nc  lakes,  we  observe  tasteftal  gardens  and  or* 
nasaevs  aniniels.  The  ittpartii  ewamimgi  darai  ^  apple  snd^  pear,  and  plum,  aa4 
▼oi*.  zxzvi.  8v 
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laauBg  qutUties  of  the  air  of  aay  fegkw,  to 
inquire  whence  they  came*  For  the  last 
country  they  have  ^nsited  will  constitute  to 
them,  whether  they  be  conscious  of  it  or  not, 
the  standard  of  comparison.  Thus  Hiigel, 
ascending  from  the  humid  plains  of  the  Pan- 
Jab,  found  the  climate  of  Kashmir  dry,  bra« 
cing,  and  elastic  \  while  Moorcrofl,  descend- 
ine  into  it  from  the  lofty  table  lands  of  Tibet, 
where  the  air  is  almost  as  destitute  of  moist- 
ure as  that  of  the  sreat  Sahara,  imagined  it 
to  be  overloaded  with  watery  vapours.  The 
imaginations  of  both  these  writers  were  sick. 
Sorrow  had  soured  the  one,  and  disappoint- 


apricot,  and  walnut  trees,  now  covered  with 
blossoms,  and  now  with  fruit.  Here  and 
there  on  the  sunny  uplands,  arA  vine- 
yards,— 

"  Where  the  grape» 
In  baoehanal  profnsion,  reels  to  earth ; 
Purple  and  gushlDg.** 

In  the  private  gardens  all  the  vegetables  of 

Europe,  together  with  some  peculiar  to  the 

East,  are  cultivated,  among  which  we  may 

notice  the  melon  and  the  water-melon,  which 

are  raised  in  the  greatest  perfection.    Owing 

to  a  deficiency  of  horticultural  knowledge, 

many  species  of  the  fruit  continue  to  be  less  |  ment  and  persecution  the  other.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  without  examination,  adopt 
their  views ; 'still  less  can  we  rely  oa  Jac* 
quemont,  who,  relying  on  the  easy  fertility 
of  his  pen,  determined  to  sport  as  many  para* 
doxes  as  possible.  He  was  apt  to  discover 
wonders,  where  woadecs  there  were  none. 
To  him  the  governor-general  going  to  church, 
at  Calcutta,  with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  was  a 
phenomenon  to  be  marvelled  at.  Hisnotioos 
of  heat  may  have  been  like  his  notions  of 
dignity,  a  little  peculiar;  otherwise  we 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that  neither  Pesfaa- 
wur,  Shikarpoor,  nor  Bander-a-Basei,  is  hot- 
ter thap  the  banks  of  the  Kashoiir  Dal.  Oft- 
en have  we  seen  abu&lo^  oppressed  by  heat 
and  tormented  by  flies,  take  refuge  in  a  river, 
or  even  in  a  stinkijig  pool,  where,  with  his 
nostrils  just  above  water,  be  has  lain  or  stood 
enjoying  hinsself,and  laughing,  we  dare  say, 
at  ius  perseoutors.  We  shcmld  have  liked 
to  see  Jacquemont  imHating  the  bufialo,  and 
inunersing  his  f^ilosophicai  person  in  the 
Dal  to  escape  the  heat  Unibitanately, 
however,  he  found  it  useless ;  for,  as  the 
gods  once  churned  the  ocean,  having  previ* 
ously,  we  suppose,  converted  it  into  milk, 
so  Suiya  had  now  made  a  hot  hath  of  the 
lake.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  getting 
into  it. 

Heat  like  this,  however,  is  seldom  eiqpe* 
rienced  in  Kashmir.  The  inhabitants  re* 
garded  it  as  something  out  of  the  course  of 
nature,  and  offered  op  pablie  ptayifp  to 
Heaven  for  deliveiance  from  it  Bat  a  high 
temperature  by  no  means  necessarily  sop* 
poses  unhealtUness.  For  while  &nd6]>»- 
Bassi  js  one  of  the  hottest  and  moet  u^ 
healthy  j^aces  in  the  worid,  Peahawnr, 
whieh  experiences  an  equal  degree  of  ta^ 
loric^  ranks,  amoag  the  healthiest  One'  m^ 
gle  net,  hewever,'admitAed'byaUtrave]lera^ 
eoiiipleldy,  in  our  oiHUOiiy  upseta  the  notiaB 
of  moomoti  and  othedi,  toai  the  air  of 
Kashmir  is  insalobiioiis.  It  is  said  that  the 
women  of  tfie  ooontiy  have  visiylaige  fiiiiBi^< 
Iiea» a«4featf  thttn^^whiBh is  uowmroi  wb 
beUavoi  the  easai  irlMM' the^diasato  is  WL:. 


exquisite  than  they  might  be  rendered, 
though  the  mere  influence  of  the  sun  and  air, 
unassisted  by  art,  sometimes  ripens  peaches 
and  apricots,  inferior  to  none  in  the  world  in 
flavour.  Under  the  direction  of  English 
gardeners,  Kashmir  might  be  converted  into 
a  real  Paradise,  and  made  to  furnish  India 
with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  all  the  deli* 
dous  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone. 

There  is  one  Question  connected  with 
Kashmir,  upon  which  it  may  be  expected 
that  we  should  not  be  altogether  silent ;  we 
mean  that  of  the  climate.  The  discussion 
of  it,  however,  is  attended  by  some  difficul- 
ties, as  not  one  of  the  travellers  who  have 
visited  the  country  can  be  regiurded  as  com- 
potent  authority,  none  of  them  having 
resided  in  it  long  enough  to  have  himself 
witnessed  all  the  various  phenomena  which 
nature  presents  infinitely  diversified  in  a 
series  of  years.  Almost  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence we  have  very  contradictory  ac- 
counts^ some  affirming  the  air  to  be 
salubrious,  while  others  consider  it  remarkr 
ably  unhealthy ;  some  maintuning  that  there 
exists  an  almost  perpetual  calm,  while 
others,  speaking  from  their  personal  know- 
le^e,  describe  the  atmosphere  of  the  valley 
as  subject  to  the  purifying  visits  of  tremen- 
dous hurricanes.  t)u  the  subject  of  sdubrity 
or  insalubrity^  travellers  are  apt  to  arrive  at 
their  conclusions  hastily.  If  they  themselves 
sufier  inconvenience  either  from  heat  or  Cold, 
if  their  spfaits  are  depressed,  if  unseasonable 
exposure  j^xxluces  fever  or  agues,  why,  then, 
they  give  the  country  a  bad  name,  and  cause 
it  t6  pass  for  unheal8iy«  Baron  H^l  pro- 
ceeds very  reasonably  in  regard  to  im  mai- 
tet,  though  he  &Us,  natunuly  enough,  into, 
aorne  mistakes.  Bo  saw  no  stoiu^and  tliere^ 
fi>re,  he  says,  none  ever  Ulkfi  place;  but 
when  he  cooaei  to  give  his  testin^oi^  on  the 
dAhpatativesalabri]^  of  the  f^r|  his  decision 
ia&vourable. 
*'tt  'iiems  highly  necessaiji  howevert  in 
Weighing  a  traveller's  testimoxgr  respecting 
the  dtynei|s  or  moisture,  the  bracing  or  i^ 
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Oneof  tba  moituiMquiroadiigosof  an  un- 
genial  atmosphere  is  its  un&vottnible  efiect 
on  the  germs  of  aoimal  life ;  for  where  these 
quicken  and  come  to  maturity,  there  can 
exist  nothing  hostile  to  the  vital  principle. 
We  shall  here  borrow  from  Mr.  Thornton  a 
passage  bearing  on  the  point  we  have  been 
discussing. 

«'  In  consequence  of  the  great  elevation  of  Kash- 
mir, the  coJd  in  winter  is  considerable,  being,  on 
an  averaj(e,  much  more  severe  than  in  any  parts  of 
the  British  isles,  and  this  in  a  latitude  lower  than 
that  of  Sicily.  Snow  usually  begins  to  fall  early 
in  December.  Night  frosts  set  in  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  November,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month 
the  trees  are  stript  of  their  leaves,  and  all  animal 
vegetation  is  cut  off.  A  thick  haze  overspreads 
the  whole  valley,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  Bend  up 
clouds  of  vapour.  Every  movement  of  men  or 
beasts  raises  great  quantities  of  dust,  and  the  haze 
becomes  bo  great  that,  even  at  mid-day,  and  under 
a  cloudless  sky,  no  object  can  be  seen  at  a  mile's 
distance.  This  murky  state  of  the  air  extends  for 
•boat  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valky,  aad 
those  who  ascend  above  that  height*  see  the  snowy 
mountains  of  dazzliae  whiteness,  and  the  son  shin- 
ing clearly  ina  cloud&sssky,  whilst  the  low  coun- 
try lies  hidden  in  dim  obscurity.  The  first  fall  of 
snow  restores  the  clearness  of  the  air.  Though 
snow  lies  to  the  average  depth  of  two  feet  from  tne 
early  part  of  Deeember  to  the  middle  of  April,  the 
cold  in  geaetal  is  alew  duress  only  below  the  freez- 
ing point  The  Jalom  is  seldom  completely  frozen 
over,  though  ice  invariably  covers  the  surface  of  the 
lakes  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  hanks. 
The  snow  begins  to  disappear  in  March.  The 
end  of  March  and  beglnnmg  of  April  are  distin- 
guished by  the  popular  term  of  diity  springer  mud 
season,  and  these  appellations  in  regard  to  the  mire 
of  the  surface,  and  the  rapid  succession  of  ^usts  of 
wind  and  hail,  with  short  gleams  of  snnshme,  are 
well  deserved.  —Up  to  the  beginning  of  June  much 
rain  falls,  though  Kashmir  is  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  periodi<»l  monsoon,  which  so  extensively 
deluges  parts  of  Asia.** 

Every  country,  however,  has  its  draw- 
backs. In  Kashmir  the  principal  peat  may 
be  said  to  be  the  inhabitants,  who  contrive 
by  their  filttt  to  spoil  one  of  the  loveliest 
regions  upon  earth.  Cities  everywhere  in 
the  East  are  deformed  by  moands  of  rub- 
bish, and  filled,  more  or  less,  with  pestilen- 
tial effluvia.  In  Cairo,  a  man  can  scarcely 
walk  through  the  Jews'  quarter  without  re- 
qoiiiog  an  ounc^  of  civet  to  sweeten  his 
Imagination,  for,  as  he  proceeds  from  street 
to  street,  stench  in  every  variety  assails  his 
nostrils ;  and,  if  he  be  a  stranger,  most  uro- 
bably  enriches  his  mind  with  some  new  ioeas 
of  what  is  noisome  and  abominable  The 
Neapolitans  sometimes  «wear,  by. all  the 
smoke  that  circulates  through  the  streets  of 
Constantinople ;  bat  would  find  a  more  po- 
tent oath,  n  they  swore  by  all  the  stink. 


ways  smdl  Jike  essence  of  lOses.    bpahan 

and  Bagdad,  El  Basrah,  Damascus,  and  Ta« 
breez,  encircle  their  inhabitants  with  foetid 
odours,  which  may  partly  explain  their  par- 
tiality for  pungent  permmes  and  tobacco 
smoke.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  greatly 
surprised  at  finding  the  capital  of  Gsshmir 
somewhat  Itfss  fragrant  than  its  meadows. 
Probably  the  Oriental^  have  no  olfiictory 
nerves,  or  such  as  are  afiected  only  by  pleas- 
ant smells.  At  any  rate,  the  dwellers  in  the 
city  of  Kashmir  appear  to  encounter  their 
share  of  unsavoury  scents,  and  that,  too, 
voluntarily;  otherwise  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  effect  their  own  deliverance. 

In  Bemier^s  time,  this  picturesque  and  strik- 
ing little  capital  was  the  abode  of  greater 
wealth  and  comfort  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
consequently  little  more  attention  was  paid 
to  cleanliness.  But  a  Frenchman's  nose  is 
not  so  easily  offended  as  an  Englishman's* 
Paris  is  a  tolerably  good  introduction  to  the 
East,  so  that  any  <yie  who  has  accustomed 
himself  to  sniff  the.  matinal  odours  of  the 
CUi  and  the  Quartier  St.  Antoine,  will  stroll 
in  greater  comfort  along  the  Kalish  at  Cairo, 
or  through  the  Armenian  suburb  at  Julfa,  in 
Ispahan.  As  Bernier,  however,  was  an 
Epicurean^  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  cul- 
tivated his  nose,  so  that  we  lay  some  stress 
on  his  testimony  in  this  particular.  Still, 
it  is  rather  negative  than  positive.  He  does 
not  say  that  the  city  of  Kashmir  was  fra* 
grant,  but  he  omits  to  dwell  so  vehemently 
on  its  stenches,  as  later  trayellen  have  done. 
All,  however,  ao'ee  that  it  is  a  pretty  place, 
prettily  situated.  But  they  find  tne  hou- 
ses to  be  built  of  wood,  and  adduce  dif- 
ferent reasons  to  account  for  this  phenome- 
non. One  observes  that  wood  is  cneap,and 
assigns  that  as  the  cause ;  another  bias  re- 
course to  the  laziness  of  the  people ;  while 
a  third  discovers  an  explanation  of  the  whole 
in  the  violent  earthquakes  to  which,  like 
Lima,  the  city  is  liable.  Thus,  in  1828, 
twelve  hundred  houses  were  overtnrown,  and 
upwards  of  a  thousand  people  destroyed; 
Nevertheless,  in  various  parts  of  Kasmnir, 
we  find  numbers  of  stone  temples,  which 
have  probably  resisted  the  earthquakes  of  a 
thousand  years,  together  with  the  neglect  of 
centuries,  and  are  still  tolerably  entire. 

<•  The  city,"  says  Forster,  ^  which  in  the  ancient 
annals  of  India  was  known  bv  the  name  of  Siring* 
naghur,  but  now  by  that  of  ue  nrovinoe  at  laige» 
extends  about  three  miles  on  each  side  of  the  xiver 
Jalum,  over  which  are  four  or  five  wooden  bri^^es, 
and  ooeapies  m  some  parta  of  its  bnad^,  w&h 
isitn^gular,  aboattwomil^  Hie  housss,  maay 
of  them  two  and  three  stories  high,  am  sightly 
built  of  brick  and  moitar,  widi  a  laitge  intemuztiim 


Even  their  own  beautiful  city  does  not  al-lof  timber.    On  a  standing  zoof  of  wood  is  laid  a 
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covering  of  fine  esrth,  wkkh  slieltev  Ihe  bnildings 
from  the  great  quantity  of  snow  that  faUs  in  the 
winter  season.  This  fence  commttnlcates  an  equal 
warmth  in  winter,  as  a  refreshing  coolness  in  the 
summer  season,  when  the  tops  of  the  houses, 
which  are  planted  with  a  yariety  of  flowers,  ex- 
hibit at  a  distance  the  spacious  yiew  of  a  beauti- 
fully chequered  parterre.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
and  choked  with  the  filth  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  proverbially  unclean.  No  buildings  are  seen 
in^  this  city  worthy  of  remark ;  though  the  Kash- 
roirians  boast  much  of  a  wooden  mosque  called  the 
Jummah  Musjid,  erected  by  one  of  the  emperors 
of  Hindostan ;  but  its  claim  to  distinction  is  very 
moderate.*' 

Bernier,  who  had  an  eye  for  what  was 
grand  and  striking,  mentioni  two  or  three 
circumstances,  which  the  more  modem  trav- 
ellers oyerlpok  :  he  says  that  the  mountains 
advance  to  within  about  two  leagues  of  the 
city,  and  expand  thenoselves  in  the  back- 
ground in  the  form  of  a  half-moon.  From 
the  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  city  extends 
the  Dal  or  lake,  wnich  ll  about  six  miles  in 
length  and  four  in  breadth.  It  is  thickly  in- 
terspersed with  small  islands,  which  being 
converted  into  so  many  gardens,  adorned  with 
innumerable  fruit-trees,  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  azure  of  the  surrounding  waters. 
On  the  edge  of  these  isles  you  see  rows  of 
aspens,  planted  close  to  each  other,  with 
their  large  leaves  for  ever  trembling  and 
twinkling  in  the  sunshine.  Their  smooth 
slender  trunks,  as  tall  as  the  mast  of  a  ship, 
terminate  above  in  one  tuft,  like  a  palm-tree ; 
these  throwing  their  Ion?  shadows  over  the 
lake,  which  towards  evemng  is  all  alive  with 
pleasure  boatS}  greatly  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect.  The  rising  country  beyond 
is  thickly  covered  with  villas,  which  enjoy 
a  salubrious  air  and  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  lakes,  fed  perpetually  by  innumerable 
brooks  and  springs.     • 

At  one  season  of  the  year  the  surface  of 
this  lake,  as  well  as  of  every  other  in  Kash« 
'  mir,  is  thickly  studded  with  clusters  of  the 
nymphsea,  or  lily  of  the  Nile,  which,  with 
its  pink-coloured  flowers  reflected  in  the 
glassy  mirror  on  all  sides,  seems  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  waters  a  rosy  blush.  The  Hin- 
doos, observing  that  this  plant  always  keeps 
its  leaves  above  the  waves,  regard  it  as  a 
mystic  symbol  of  the  world  reappearing  after 
it  had  been  submerged  beneath  tli^  ocean. 

Another  very  curious  feature  of  the  Dal  is 
the  number  of  floating  gardens  which  the  in- 
habitants launch  upon  it.    In  many  other 
'  parts  of  the  world,  islets  of  a  light  spungy 
texture,  agglutins^  with  bitumen,  have 
been  known  to  swim,  and  use,  w«  believe, 
has  been  made  of  their  sur&ce  for  horticul- 
'  toial  purposes.    Here,  however,  it  is  a  regu- 
'  lar  practicei  though  the  gardens  are  of  the 


most  diminutive  kuod,  and  owht  more  pnP 
perly,  perhi^,  to  be  called  meioAries.  When 
it  is  intended  to  manu&ctuie  an  isU 


'*  Choice  is  made  of  a  shallow  part  of  the  lake> 
over^wn  with  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants, 
whicn  are  cut  off  about  two  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  then  pressed  close  to  each  other  without  other- 
wise disturbing  the  position  in  which  they  grew. 
They  are  subsequently  mowed  down  nearly  to  the 
surface,  and  the  narts  thus  taken  off  are  spread 
evenly  over  the  noats,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  mud  drawn  up  from  the  bottom;  on  the 
level  thus  formed,  are  ananged,  close  to  each 
other,  conical  heaps  of  weeds,  about  two  feet 
across*  and  two  feet  high,  havine  each  at  top  a 
small  hollow  filled  with  fresh  mud.  In  each  hol- 
low are  set  three  plants  of  cucumber  or  melon,  and 
no  further  care  or  trouble  is  required  but  to  gather 
the  produce,  which  is  invariably  fine  and  abundant 
Each  bed  is  about  two  yards  wide ;  the  length  is 
variable ;  the  bed  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  stake  ol 
willow  sent  through  it  at  each  end,  and  driven  into 
the  bottom  of  the  Take.** 

Baron  Hiigel  has  entered,  in  his  account 
of  the  lake,  into  several  very  interesting  de- 
taib  respecting  its  environs,  and  islands,  and 
the  gardens  wnerewith  the  latter  are  cover- 
ed. We  could  wish  he  had  possessed  a 
more.graphic  method  of  delineating  what  he 
undertook  to  place  before  the  reader ;  but 
even  in  his  hands  the  celebrated  Dal  of 
Kashmir  preserves  much  of  its  original 
beauty. 

•*  I  took  advantage,**  he  says,  "of  this  after- 
ntK)n'8  leisure,  and  with  my  new  European  com- 
panions vifent  to  see  the  famous  Lake  Dal.  It  is 
partly  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  to  prevent  its  waters 
mingiinjr  with  those  of  the  Jelam,  and  causing  an 
inundaUon,  for  the  houses  near  the  lake  are  built 
on  the  same  level  with  it  Exactly  under  the 
Takt-i-Suliman  is  the  sluice  called  Drogshoh,  the 
only  outlet  of  the  lake,  which  flows  into  the  Zand, 
an  arm  of  the  Jelam.  A  channel,  which  is  lined 
with  stone,  connects  this  great  river  with  the  lake, 
and  is  the  only  means  of  getting  at  the  latter,  with- 
out making  a  circuit  of  more  than  two  miles  >y 
water  from  the  inhabited  part  of  the  town.  In  old- 
en times  the  flood-gate  was  much  nearer  to  the  city, 
but  was  removed  to  the  place  where  it  now  is  in 
consequence  of  the  water  of  the  lake  dischaigine 
itflelf  too  rapidly  from  the  direction  it  was  allowed 
to  take.  A  laige  white  stone,  lying  in  the  j;reat 
canal  which  l^ids  to  the  Shalimar  Bagh,  is  of 
much  importance  as  a  mark ;  when  the  water  coven 
it  there  is  danger  from  the  waters  of  the  lake ;  and 
the  flood-gate  is  so  constructed  that  it  then  shuts 
of  itself.  It  is  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
Dilawar-Uhan-Ba^h,  undet  the  Takt-i-Suliman. 

*'  The  lake  is  divided  into  several  distinct  parts. 
Gttgribal,  the  first  and  least  division,  is  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  nanow  tongue  of  Iffiid ;  the 
second,  called  Biopelang,  has  a  Sttle  island  in  the 
middle»  on  whieh  we  landed.  A  building,  now 
levelled  to  the  ground,  formerly  stood  on  it,  and 
the  regular  form  of  the  whole  certainly  shows  that 
it  was  the  work  of  human  ingenuity.  In  many 
parts  the  lake  is  shallow  enough  to  allow  of  simi- 
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iftr  contriTances.  There  i«  a  cbanaSng  view  of 
the  mountams  from  th%  first  smaU  lake,  and  io  a 
semicircle  a  branch  of  the  inferior  ricke  cornea 
down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream.  iCgh  up  on 
the  first  of  these  hilTs^^ing  from  the  city,  stands 
a  very  extensive  buildmg  called  Kulimar,  founded 
by  Achan  Mullah  Shah,  the  major-domo  of  the 
Emperor  Jehanghir,  as  a  school  for  Mohamme- 
dans. It  was  never  completed,  and  is  now  in 
ruins.  The  next  prominent  object  is  of  interest  to 
every  Hindu,  being  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  called 
Kali  Sangam,  built  on  an  eminence  projecting  far 
into  the  lake.  Kali  signifies  black,  and  sangam, 
the  confluenu  of  two  rivers.  These  spots  are 
always  sacred  to  the  Hindus.  With  this  excep- 
tion the  mountains  encircling  this  lake  gradually 
decrease  to  a  gentle  plain,  on  which  villages  and 
pretty  gardens  hav^  been  kid  out  There  is  a 
oeautiful  garden  in  the  Ropeland  lake,  called 
.Nishad  Baj;h,  or  Garden  of  Bliss,  m^e  by  Jehan^- 
hir  after  his  first  visit  to  Kashmir.  The  garden  is 
entered  by  a  fine  terrace  near  the  sh9re,  leading 
into  an  avenue,  adorned  with  fountains  and  basins. 
Over  these  are  raised  small  and  fanciful  buildings 
on  laree  arches,  so  as  not  to  shut  up  the  view 
down  tne  avenue,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  ap« 
pear  much  larger  than  it  really  is.  From  the 
highly-ornamented  pavilion  the  view  of  the  more 
distant  buildings  in  tne  back-ground  is  exceedingly 
picturesque.  The  beautiful  plane >trees  are  the 
chief  ornaments  of  this  garden  at  present,  which 
is  now  almost  in  other  respects  a  perfect  wilder- 
ness. The  gardener  presented  me  with  a  bouquet 
of  the  Indian  chrysanthemum,  yellow,  white,  and 
pink,  for  which  he  asked  me  a  rupee,  as  an  eoam, 
or  present  Mr.  Vigne,  who  was  in  this  garden 
during  the  hot  season,  found  among  its  tenants  « 
fine  hooded  snake. 

*'  A  wealthy  Hindu  Pandit  once  built  a  cause- 
way from  Kashmir  to  this  point,  wbich  has  natu- 
rally much  impeded  the  free  course  of  the  waters, 
and  only  a  narrow  line  was  left  for  our  boat  to  be 
owed  under  a  bridj^  from  the  Nishad  Bagh  to  the 
most  admired  division  of  the  lake,  where  is  the 
island  of  Char  Chunar.  Under  this  bridge  the 
water  is  twenty-four  feet  deep;  in  every  other  part 
it  is  but  from  six  to  eight  feet,  allowing  the  majes- 
tic Nelumbium  to  overspread  the  whole  surface  ot 
the  lake  with  its  expansive  foliage,  and  rich  white 
and  red  flowers.       ' 

«•  Arrived  in  the  Char  Chunar  lake,  we  were 
first  rowed  to  the  Shalimar  garden,  which,  with  its 
famous  palace,  was  one  of  the  great  works  of  Je- 
hanghir.  I  do  not  think  he  chose  the  prettiest  part 
of  the  lake,  but  the  high  mountains  are  here  soft- 
ened down  to  the  plain,  and  a  broad  valley  afforded 
more  space  than  elsewhere.  A  canal  half  a  mile 
long,  but  only  now  capable  of  admitting  a  small 
boat,  leads  from  this  lake  to  the  wooden  entrance 
of  the  building.  This  entrance  has  been  com- 
pletely disfigurui  by  the  successive  Patan  govern- 
ors, who  have  erected  an  ugly  flat  roof  over  it,  for 
the  convenience  of  smoking  their  pipes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  the  periCKi,  six  inferior  buildings, 
in  the  midst  of  an  avenue  of  colossal  plane-trees, 
lead  at  considerable  intervale  to  the  principal 
though  not  very  extensive  palace. 

<*  A  small  building  is  erected  over  a  spring,  the 
roof  of  which  rests  on  twelve  massive  black  mar- 
ble column^  The  whole  forms  a  aqoaie  of  twelve 


fothoms,'eonsi8tin?  of  two  covered  walks  or  ter« 
races,  between  wnich  are  the  halls,  having  on 
either  side^  partitions  of  lattice-work,  through 
which  were  to  be  seen  the  onoe-ornamented 
chambers.  It  is  kept  in  good  repair,  as  the  gov* 
emors  of  Kashmir  have  always  made  it  an  occa* 
sional  resort  The  garden  is  376  paces  long  and 
220  broad.  Compared  with  the  JVishad  garden, 
the  view  from  the  hall  is  very  poor.  The  fine 
planes  are  beginning  to  decay  from  age,  and  one 
had  alread  V  fallen  to  the  earth.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Kashmirians,  who 
think  it  the  best  for  their  gan-stocks.  I  admired 
also  the  corn-flag  and  jonquil,  the  syringa  Persica 
and  chrysanthemum,  and  a  wild  plum,  which  in 
the  spring  has  a  flower  of  delicious  fragrance.  A 
little  hamlet  is  gradually  extending  itself  to  this 
royal  wilderness. 

*«  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  gafden,  and 
near  the  centre  of  this  division  of  the  lake,  the 
island  Char  Chunar,  celebrated  by  Bemier  and 
Thomas  Moore,  rises  from  the  waters,  a  -akilf ol 
monument  of  the  reign  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  who 
named  it  from  the  lonr  plane-trees  he  planted  on 
tha  spot ;  two  of  them  are  still  standing.  It  has 
also  its  building  in  the  centre,  surroiinded  by  a  de- 
serted garden,  and  consists  of  a  single  open  hall* 
with  a  little  tower  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  lake. .  Under  one  <^  the  plane-trees  is  a  water* 
wheel,  in  perfect  preservation,  made  of  the  incor- 
ruptible Himlilayan  cedar,  the  invaloable  deodara. 
It  raises  the  water  from  the  lake  to  the  terrace* 
Ducks  without  number  live  in  this  lake,  feediaff  on 
the  roots  of  the  water-caltrop,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
come  within  gunshot  distance  of  them.  Formerly; 
the  taking  of  these  creatuies  aflbrded  a  livelihood 
to  numbers  of  men,  but  for  some  reason  best  known 
to  himself,  the  present  governor  has  discountenan- 
ced the  practice;  his  protection  of  the  ducks,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  to  a  prohibition  of  the  amuse-  ' 
ment  of  Europeans,  on  the  strength  of  which  one 
of  the  boatmen  produced  a  matchlock  about  four- 
teen feet  long,  and  be^eed  my  permission  to  take 
one  shot  for  me.  With  this  I  readily  complied* 
and  furnished  him  with  ^ome  powder  and  shot 
At  the  first  discharge  with  a  single  barrel  he  brought 
down  eight  dueks. 

"We  did  not  fail,  while  here,  to  visit  the  beau- 
tiful wood  of  plane-trees  planted  by  Akba,  called 
Nazim,  or  Salubrious,  to  the  number  oi  1200  trees* 
They  are  still  in  fine  preservation,  though  planted 
more  than  200  years,  forming  beautirnl  walks, 
whose  refreshing  shade  in  summer  must  be  deli- 
cious. Near  this  is  a  large  garden  built  in  succes- 
sive terraces,  but  now  altogether  in  ruins.  Thev 
say  that  it  was  the  fancy  oi  Nur  Begum,  the  wife  ' 
of  Jehanghir." 

We  will  now  permit  Barob  Hiigel  to  take 
us  through  a  portion  of  the  city,'  his  account 
of  which  is  in  manj  parts  extremely  inte- 
resting. 

<•  I  viaiCed,**  says  Hugel,  <<  the  ^en  brid|;es 
which  span  the  Jelam,  at  once  the  most  enduing 
and  the  most  dangerous  I  ever  saw.  The  date  oi 
their  construction  and  the  material  are  evidences  of 
the  first  quality,  their  appearance  and  the  experi- 
ence of  every  passenger  sufficiently  attest  the  last 
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Thepien  aie  oompoBed  of  large  oedtt-trMfl»iiftBn 
or  twenty  feet  long,  and  thne  feet  in  diameter, 
which  are  placed  one  over  the"  other  in  the  form  of 
a  funeral  pile»  while  lame  lime  trees,  the  oeede 
having  been  carried  to  tne  place  by  birds,  now 
from  th^  fonndation,  and  shadow  a  part  ot  the 
bridge.  The  cross-beams  on  which  one  treads  are 
everywhere  in  a  condition  to  afiord  an  excellent 
Tiew  of  the  river  beneath ;  and  huts  and  booths 
have  been  thrown  np  at  diftient  periods  on  this 
•lippery  ground,  although  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  one  storm  would  involTe  houses,  bridges,  trees, 
and  piles  in  one  common  overthrow.  A  stonn, 
however,  or  even  a  wind,  of  any  great  violence,  is 
a  thing  altogether  unknown  in  Kashmir. 

<'l£ese  bridges  were  found  already  laid  across 
the  river  by  the  Mohammedans,  which  gives  them 
an  antiqui^  of  at  kaei  5(K)  years.  Since  the  do> 
minion  of  the  last  Hindii  sovweign,  or  more  cor- 
TeoQy,of  the  last  Queen  of  £ashmir,Rani  Kotadevi, 
which,  according  to  the  Ayin  Akbari,  terminated 
la  1864,  the  last  partial  restoration  was  undertaken 
by  the  governor,  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Jehanghir.  The  Shah  Hamedan  Mus* 
jid  is  a  modem-lookinfi;  building,  the  prototjrpe  of 
every  mosque  in  Kashvir,  and  if  not  exactly  re- 
sembling a  Chinese  temple,  is  certainly  unlike 
Indian  architecture  in  general,  though  some  of  the 
same  form  may  be  oocanonally  seen  in  the  British 
Himalaya.  It  is  nearly  square,  and  within,  the 
iDof  is  supported  by  slender  pillars.  Without,  and 
about  half  way  up  the  wall,  are  balconies,  orna- 
mented with  finely-carved  wood,  and  small  col- 
umns. The  roof  of  the  temple  projects  over  Uie 
outer  walls,  and  is  finished  at  the  four  comers  with 
hanging  bells ;  while,  on  the  summit,  which  rises 
in  a  n3rnimidal  form,  is  a  golden  ball,  instead  of 
the  Mohammedan  crescent  This  form  is  common 
throughout  the  valley  of  Kashmir,  from  the  sim- 
plest village  temple  to  the  richly  ornamented 
mosque  of  the  capital.  This,  as  well  as  all  other 
moeques,  is  built  of  cedar. 

*'The  fine  stone  steps,  which  in  ever^  Hindi! 
dty  lead  down  to  the  nver,  are  in  Kashmir  with- 
out any  extensive  ornament ;  but  I  remarked  one 
Aoveity  in  the  river  ia  this  city,  viz.,  large  wooden 
cages,  for  I  know  no  more  fitting  name  for  them, 
which  stood  in  great  numbers  close  to  the  shore, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  female  bathers.  The 
Jelam  is  also  covered  with  boats  of  every  size, 
which  g^ve  a  pleasant  stirring  appearance  to  the 
whole  ci^.  The  numerous  canals  on  the  right 
shore  of  the  river,— on  the  left  there  is  but  one, — 
have  no  communication  with  it,  although  so  close, 
except  through  the  Drcnshuh  gate;  and  hence, 
from  the  0ilawer-Khan-Sagh,  to  the  Shah  Hame- 
dan mosque,  the  first  being  on  the  great  canal,  and 
the  last  on  the  Jelam,  we  were  one  hour  and  a 
half  gomg  by  water,  the  distance  by  land  being 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  ....  At  some  distance 
is  the  Jama  Mssjid.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  now  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  having  been  once  a  beautiful 
edifice  built  of  cedar,  so  rar  back  as  the  time  of 
their  own  native  princes.  It  forms  a  huge  square, 
each  aide  measunng  sixty-three  fathoms,  and  in 
tile  centre  is  an  open  'space  with  a  small  building 
upon  it  The  roof  is  supported  by  laige  columns, 
hewn  out  of  a  single  piece,  and  with  a  florid  capi- 
tal and  base.  The  small  building  in  the  centre  of 
the  oooit  is  open  on  all  sidest  ana  nuaed  a  ilqpi'* 


A  Greek  eotnic  writer  having  oecaaioD  td 
discuss  the  scientific  %ttainments  of  A^- 
memnon,  supposes  him  to  have  been  so  !£-> 
norant  of  antiimetic  as  scarcely  to  be  able 
to  count  his  own  feet*^  Baron  HUgel  has 
evidently  a  very  little  better  opinion  of  Ber- 
nier's  acquaintance  with  Cocker ;  for  though 
our  worthy  physician  states  positively  that 
there  were  but  two  bridges  in  his  time  over 
theThylum — ^'cette  riviere  a  danslaville 
deux  ponts  de  hois,  pour  la  communication 
d'un  c6te  a  I'autre  :^the  baron  makes  no 
account  of  this  moonshine,  but  speaks  of  his 
seyen  bridges  aa  of  an  antiquity  anterior  to 
the  Mohammedan  conquest.  George  Fos- 
ter had  made  some  progress  in  reckoning 
beyond  Bemier.  He  fa^  attained  to  that 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  possessed  by  cer- 
tain savage  nations  of  counting  by  fives ;  but 
beyond  this  he  was  unable  to  get.  He  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  fifth  bridge,  but  there 
his  powers  of  compatatioo  deserted  him, 
and  oecause  he  could  reckon  so  more,  main* 
tained  that  there  were  no  more.  Baron 
Hiigel,  however,  by  that  sort  of  Intuition 
which  a  fortnight's  residence  in  a  country 
bestows,  b  positive  that  there  were  seven 
bridges  all  the  while,  though  five  of  them 
were  invisible  to  Bemier,  and  !two  to  For»- 
ter.  We  like  this  style  of  writing.  It  ren- 
ders one's  mind  easy  on  difficult  points^  and 
puts  an  end  to  the  nuisance  of  inquiry. 
*  Of  the  deodar,  or  Himalfiyan  cedar,  which 
difiers  in  many  respects  firom  that  of  Leba- 
non and  Western  Asia  generally,  the  reader 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  displeased  to  find  some 
account  here.  It  constitutes  an  important 
element  in  the  botany  of  these  Indian  Alps. 
Eschewing  the  plains  altogether  it  is  fotmd 
to  flourish  at  elevations  varying  from  seven 
to  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Where  it  finds  a  genial  soil  and  a 
favourable  exposure  it  attains  to  a  vast 
height,  and  is  not  unfrequently  thirty  feet  in 
circunoiference.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth  it  bears  some  likeness  to  the  real 
cedar,  though  afterwards  the  resemblance 
ceases,  as  its  brancnes  never  spread,  but 
shoot  upwards.  The  cone  is  preceded  by  a 
catkin  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  so  that  the 
whole  tree,  when  in  full  blossom,  appears 
to  be  covered  with  a  rich  mantle  of  gold. 
These  catkins,  observes  Dr.  Hoyle,  are 
loaded  with  a  golden  dust,  which  the  wind 
shakes  fit>m  the  branches  in  such  profusion, 
that  the  around,  to  a  considerable  distance, 
becomes  sneeted,  as  it  were,  with  gold. 

With  respect  to  the  durability  of  its  wood 
we  may  observe  that  it  is  a  quality  which  it 
possesses  in  coounon  with  that  of  many 
other  trees.  The  Egyptian  sycamore  will 
last  for  many  tfaousaira  years.    We  hava  a 
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piece  BOW  in  oor  pofseasiooy  whieh  was 
probably  cut  and  buried  in  a  tomb  before 
the  EiiLodus  of  the  IsraeliteS|  yet  it  is  still  as 
firm  and  as  fresh-looking  as  though  it  had 
only  been  severed  from  the  tree  some  half 
dozen  years  or  so.  This  would  render  cre- 
dible the  stories  told  by  the  elder  Pliny  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  darability  of 
wood,  were  there  not  some  particulars  in 
his  accounts  which)  as  the  journals  say, 
require  confirmation.  It  may,  however,  be 
worth  while  to  hear  what  the  old  naturalist 
has  to  advance  on  this  point.  After  dis- 
cussing at  some  length  several  cireamstances 
connected  with  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  he  says,  *  A  fimieus  and  memorar 
bie  temple  there  is  of  Apollo  at  Utiea, 
where  the  beams  and  the  main  pieces  of 
timber,  made  of  Memidian  cedan,  remain  as 
whole  and  entire  as  lU  the  day  when  they 
were  first  set  up,  which  was  when  the  dty 
was  founded ;  by  which  computation  they 
have  continued  already  1186  years.  More- 
over, it  is  said,  that  at  Saguntum,  a  city  of 
Spain,  there  is  a  temple  of  Diana  still  stand- 
inj^,  a  little  beneath  the  city :  and  yet  as 
Kme  Bacchus,  mine  author  saith,  two  hun» 
dred  years  before  the  ruin  and  destruction  of 
Troy,  the  same  men  who  brought  the  image 
of  the  said  Diana  fiK>m  the  island  of  Zacyn* 
thos,  founded  the  temple  aforesaid.  For 
the  antiqui^  and  religion  wherec^,  Hanni- 
bal made  some  conscience  to  demolish  it, 
and  would  not  once  touch  it,  and  therein  are 
to  be  seen  at  this  day  the  beams  aod  rafters 
of  juniper,  sound  and  good.^ 

.  iBut  Kashmir  is  celebrated  for  othor  pro- 
ductions than  those  which  have  betrayed  us 
into  quoting  Pliny.  We  allode  to  those 
shawls  which  once  constituted  its  riches 
and  its  pride.  We  say  once,  because  the 
glories  of  the  Kashmir  loom  have  also  de- 
parted ;  because  beauty  no  longer  delights 
either  in  Europe  or  in  Asia  to  adorn  itself 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Tibetan  goat;  and 
because  the  Persians,  the  Osmaniis,  and  the 
Memlooks,  formerly  the  lavish  customers  of 
the  ingenious  weavers  of  the  valley,  have 
now  seen  their  wealth  departed  from  them, 
or  have  departed  themselves,  so  that  the 
trade  of  the -merchant  languishes,  and  many 
a  shuttle  is  still.  In  years  sone  by,  ev^ 
inmate  of  every  harem  in  Western  Asia, 
bore  about  her  person  two  or  three  Kash- 
mir shawls  at  once  ;  one  twisted  around  her 
waist  as  a  girdle,  another  on  her  head  as  a 
turban,  and  another  cast  loosely  round  the 
figure  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  silks  and 
furs  and  cloths  of  gold,  with  which  its  va- 
riegated! colour  contrasted.  Now,  general 
?>verQnMs  introduced  a  more  sober  taste, 
be  iimrior  Osmaali  ladies  are  fain  to  con- 


tent  themselves  with  the  fabrics  of  Man- 
chester or  Glasgow,  which  can  in  many 
cases  be  obtained  for  less  than  a  hundredth 
part  of  what  their  mothers  gave  for  a  Kash- 
mir shawl.  A  similar  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  India.  British  goods  flood  the  land 
and  find  their  way  into  all  the  courts  and 
zenanas,  driving  the  more  gorgeous  produc» 
tions  of  Asia  out  of  the  market.  Even  In 
central  Asia  the  doctrines  of  political  eco* 
nomy  are  finding  practical  advocates  and 
throwing  open  wide  channels  for  En^ 
lish  inoustry.  The  various  Khans  alid 
Amirs  are  leamin?  to  calculate ;  to  apply 
arithmetic  to  the  aB^rs  of  the  purse,  to  scan 
the  costumes  of  their  wives  with  an  eye 
jaundiced  by  Adam  Smith,,  and  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  a  woman  looks  quite  as  weU, 
in  finery  value  ten  tomauns,  as  in  what  costs 
enough  to  stock  a  bazaar. 

Through  the  operation  of  all  these  in- 
fluences, the  poor  weaver  of  Kashmir  stands 
a  very  good  chance  of  being  extinguished. 
But  to  complete  the  measure  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, he  has  to  struggle  with  something 
far  worse  still.  His  infidel  rulers,  the  Sikhs, 
who  know  nothing  of  Malthus,  or  Bicardo, 
or  Huskisson,  imitate  most  punctually  Ae 
policy  of  the  owner  of  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  e^ ;  they  rob  the  master  manu- 
facturers df  ^eir  capital  one  after  another, 
and  thu%thraw  the  weavers  out  of  work,  and 
forcibly  close  more  rapidly  than  they  would 
have  dried  up  of  themselves  the  sources  of 
the  wealth  which  they  covet.  Kashmijr, 
therefore,  both  in  town  and  conntnr,  exhibits 
all  the  saddening  tokens  of  a  kingdom  In 
decay.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  more 
slovenly  than  formerly ;  the  people  are  poorer 
and  fewer ;  and  their  depressed  spirits  re- 
concile them  with  dirt  and  unsavopry  effluvia 
in  their  streets  and  houses.  Nevertheless, 
the  pride  of  their  industry  is  not  yet  entirely 
extinct.  Even  Raniit  Singh,  or  his  more 
tyrannical  and  doltish  successors,  could  not 
deprive  them  of  the  native  cunning  of  their 
hands,  and  if  they  were  not  Mohammedans, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  shawls 
they  now  produce  illustrated  pietorially,  lille 
the  web  of  Helen,  with  the  woes  of  Kashmir. 

When  Bemier  visited  the  country,  the 
shawl  manu&cture  seems  to  have  attained 
its  most  flourishing  state,  and  he  beheld  with 
admiration  the  brilliant  colours,  and  the  rich, 
fanciful,  and  delicate  omsitaients  with  whi<fti 
the  weavers  adorned  their  work.  Ttie 
number  of  shawls  then  produced  and  el- 
ported  was  prodigious.  The  Moguls,  bat- 
barians  as  tney  were,  still  knew  how  to 
encourage  the  industry  of  their  subjects  Hy 
purchasing  at  liberal  prices  the  creations  of 
their  hanmwork.    All  the  great  Omrahs  of 
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the  coart  of  Aurung^l)  repaired  annually  to 
the  valley  with  its  beautiful  productions  on 
their  heads  ;  and,  when  they  again  descended 
to  the  plains,  bore  away  with  them  an 
amount  of  purchases  which  made  glad  the 
heart  of  the  subtle  artisan.     In  consequence 
of  this  patronage  the  natives  affirm  that  tbere 
were,  at  that  period,  40,000  looms  constantly 
at  work,  which  towards  the  close  of  the 
,  eighteenth  century  had  diminished  to  about 
,  16,000.    The  number  at  present  b  far  less. 
The  prices,  however,  under  the   Moguls, 
.  were  not  anything  like  so  high  as  they  are  at 
'  present ;  for  even  the  ^est  shawls  cost  no 
more  than  150  rupees.    Now  they  fetch 
extraordinary  sums.     The  charge  for  com- 
pleting a  pair  of  shawls  is  calculated  to  be 

*  nearly  as  follows  :  for  the  labour  of  twenty- 
four  weavers  during  twelve  monthly  SOL ; 
for  wool  and  dyeing  materials,  30/.,  duty  20i. ; 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  establish- 

.  ment,  20/. :  total,  200/.  Far  more  costly 
fiibrics,  however,  are  occasionally  brought 

,  into  the  market,  some  being  valued  as  high 
as  700/.  In  Moorcroft's  time  the  total 
annual  value  of  the  shawls  manufactured  in 
Kashmir,  amounted  to  about  SOOfiOOL  ;  but 
from  the  causes  to  which  we  have  alluded 

•  above,  the  sum  has  now  dwindled  to  some- 
thing much  less  considerable.  Baron  Hiigel 
was  told  in  Uie  country  tibat  no  less  than 
13,000  weavers  had,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  years,  perished  of  £unine  and  cholera. 

,  Others,  to  avoid  the  intolerable  oppression 
of  the  Sikhs,  had  expatriated  themselves, 
while  others  again  had  adopted  different 

,  occupations. 

The  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
shawls  is  of  two  kinds,  one  called  poshm 
$hal  (or  shawl  wool),  and  obtained  from  the 
tame  goat ;  the  other,  ti)e  fleece  of  the  wild 
goat,  wild  sheep,  and  other  animals,  nailed 
msalitfis.  In  all  instances  it  is  a  fine  down, 
growing  close  to  the  skin,  under  the  common 
coat,  and  is  found  not  only  .on  the  animals 
just  mentioned,  but  also  on  the  yah^  or 
grunting  ox,  and  on  the  dog  of  the  intensely 
cold  and  arid  tracts  of  Tibet.     The  greater 

.  part  is  supposed  to  be  produced  in  Chan 
Than,  a  tract  in  the  west  of  Tibet,  and  in  the 
first  instance  sold  at  Rodokh,a  fort  near  the 

.frontier,  towards  Ladakh,  to  which  it  1$ 
conveyed  on  the  backs  of  sheep,  there 
usually  employed  as  beasts  of  burden.     It 

'  is  purchased  by  the  Kashmirians  at  Le,  the 
duef  place .  of  Ladakh,  and  carried  thence 
to  Kashmir,  either  on  men's  shoulders,  or 
on  tlie  backs  of  horses.     There  is  also  some 

,  brought  by  Moguls  from  Pamir,  or  from  the 

,  vicinity  of  Yarkund.  About  a  third  of  the 
quantity  imported  is  dark-coloured,  and  the 

price  of  thia  i^  little  more  t^n  one-half  that 


of  the  white,  in  censecfEience  of  the  latter 
being  better  suited  for  dyeing.  At  the  time 
of  Vigne's  visit,  the  white  sort  sold  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  shillings  the  pound.  The 
long  hairs  are  picked  out  by  the  hand,  and 
this  is,  of  course,  a  very  tedious  process. 
The  residue  is  carefully  washed,  rice-flour 
being  used  as  an  abstergent,  instead  of  soap, 
and  then  hand-spun  by  women,  who  are 
stated  by  Moorcroft  not  to  earn  more  than 
one  half-crown  a  month  by  incessant  toil. 
There  is  much  division  of  labour  in  this 
manufacture:  one  artisan  designs  the  pal- 
ternsy  another  determines  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  thread  required  for  executing 
them,  a  third  apportions  and  arranges  the 
warp  and  woof  (the  former  of  which  is 
generally  of  silk)  for  the  border.  Three 
weavers  are  employed  on  an  eml^noidered 
shawl,  of  «n  ordinary  pattern,  for  three 
months;  but  a  very  rich  pair  wHl  occupy 
a  shop  for  eighteen  months.  They  are  dyed 
in  yam,  and  carefully  washed  af^er  the 
weaving  has  been  finished.  The  Kashmirian 
dyers  profess  to  use  sixty-four  dififerenl  tints, 
and.  some  of  these  are  obtained  by  extracting 
the  colours  of  Eun^an  woollens,  imported 
for  the  express  purix>se.  The  embroidered 
border  of  the  tinest  shawls  is  generally  made 
separately,  and  joined  skilfully  by  sewing  it 
to'  the  field,  or  middle  part.  According  to 
Hiigel,  shawb  of  this  description  are  alto- 
gether patchwork,  consisting  of  as  many  as 
fifteen  pieces^  joined  by  seams. 

The  picture  drawn  by  the  baron  of  a 
shawl  factory  and  its  inmates  is  anything  but 
flattering : 

•*  I  paid;*  be  says. "  a  visit  to  onp  ol  the  shawl 
maaufactories  j  and  wan  conducted  tbxwigh  one  of 
the  most  wretched  abo(3es  that  my  imagination 
could  well  picture.  In  a  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house  sat  sixteen  men  huddled  together  at  their 
work,  which  at  this  time  was  shown  to  me  as  a 
Ddshala,  or  long  shkwl,  valued  at  three  thousand 
rupees  the  pair.  I  made  several  inquiries  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  tiade,  bat  the  master 
seemed  11  l-disposed  to  grati f y  my  curiosity.  How- 
ever  difficult  it  may  be  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in 
India,  it  is  f  till  more  so  her^,  though  for  a  very 
different  reason.  The  Indian'  always  accommo- 
dates his  answer  to  the  supposed  pleasure  of  the 
inquirer!  the  Kashmirian  is  trained  to  practise  the 
art  of  concealment,  which  naturally  leads  to  false- 
hood on  every  occasion.  The  workmen  bandied 
the  threads  with  a  lapidity  which  surprised  me. 
moving  their  heads  continually  the  while.  They 
work  in  winter  in  a  room  which  is  never  heated, 
lept  dust  or  smoke  might  injure  the  material.  Gen- 
erally speaking  their  ftealures  are  h%hly  intellec- 
tual and  animated.** 

Kashmir  has  long  been  celebrated,  also^ 
for  other  sorts  of  xnanufactures,  most  of 
which  have  of  late  much  declined  in  excel- 
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ieocey  though  some  still  contimie  to  retain 
their  reputation.  Its  palankeens  were  once 
considmd  the  best  in  the  East ;  as  were  its 
bedsteadsyits  cofifers,  and  indeed  its  cabinet- 
work generally,  .large  qaantities  of  which 
were  annually  exported  into  the  countries 
of  the  plain.  Its  caUnet-maken  addicted 
themselves  especudly  to  the  imitation  of  a 
particular  species  of  wood,  whose  veins  they 
represented  with  singular  truth,  by  the  inlay* 
ing  of  fine  threads  of  gold.  The  surface  of 
the  work  was  then  finely  polished  and  coated 
with  a  shining  and  durable  varnish.  The 
laoidaries  of  the  valley  are  said  to  excel  all 
others  in  skill.  They  work  exquisitely  in 
chalcedony  and  rock  crystal,  of  which  latter 
substance  they  have  been  known  to  turn  out 
vsses  so  lasge  as  to  be  a  burden  for  fi)nr 
men* 

The  arms,  and  more  particularly  the  pis- 
tol-barreb  <k  Kashmir,  are  highly  valued 
throagfaoat  Asia.  They  are  manufactured 
of  iron  brought  from  the  finsu&ai  country, 
which  is  tough,  pliable,  and  of  the  highest 
excellence.  The  barrels  ate  of  all  lands, 
plain,  twisted,  and  damsskeened,  but  even 
this  branch  of  industry  has  declined  under 
Sikhs  who  appear  determined  to  efiect  the 
utter  ruin  of  Kashmir.  Baron  Hiigel  paid  a 
visit  to  an  armourer,  which  he  describes 
with  his  usual  unsatisfactoriness.  ^This 
armoorer,''  he  says,  ^^  was  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Kashmir.  As  this  is  a  trade  in 
v^ich  they  are  believed  to  excel,  I  was  dis- 
appointed at  finding  nothing  in  a  sufficiently 
forward  state  for  my  inspection.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  armourer  himself  was  most 
venerable ;  he  reminded  me  of  the  days  of 
chivalry,  when  the  trade  he  followed  was 
so  honoured  in  all  lands ;  with  more  real 

Soliteness  than  I  had  met  with  for  a  long  time, 
e  prayed  me  to  be  seated,  and  brought  me 
several  half-finished  muskets  and  pistols,  an 
Indian  matchlock,  and  some  poniards,  all 
daborately  ornamented.  Nothing  could  be 
much  worse  than  the  implements  he  worked 
with,  particularly  his  bellows,  which  con- 
sulted of  a  little  box  of  wood,  that  forced  the 
wind  in,  as  well  as  out.'' 

During  the  last  century  when  the  Kash- 
mtrians  were  under  the  rule  of  the  Affehans, 
they  renounced  Father  Matthew,  and  took 
to  manufacturing  and  drinking  abominations. 
Of  the  Koran  and  its  froUaitions  they,  in 
bet,  made  so  light,  that  wme  was  as  com- 
mon in  the  valley  as  if  it  had  been  inhabited 
by  Chiistians.  This  wine  in  colour  and 
flavour  resembled  Madeira,  and  when  ripened 
by  age  was  of  an  excellent  quality.  Elxhi- 
Isoated  by  liberal  potations  of  this  nectar,  the 
good  people  proeeeded  a  step  still  further, 
and  Baann&ctured  a  potent  apirituoua  liquor 


froai  the  grape,  which  wonderfully  assisted 
them  in  bearing  the  weight  of  Durini  yoke. 
Of  these  curious  facts  we  find  no  mention  in 
later  travellers ;  but  George  Forster,  who 
was  probably  himself  a  worshipper  of  Dro- 
nysos,  carefully  records  them  in  his  authenic 
travels. 

This  same  able  writer  remarks,  that  the 
Kashmirians  fabricated  then  as  they  do  still 
the  best  writing  paper  in  the  East,  and  cai^ 
ried  on  in  it  an  extensive  traffic.  Of  this 
paper  Thornton  says  :— 

"  Its  eupsrioiity  consists  in  its  mat  smoothness 
and  whiteness.  The  inferior  qualities  aie  made  of 
rags,  ropes,  aod  sackiiig ;  the  finest,  the  filaments 
of  wild  hemp.  These  materiaJs  aie  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  under  hammers  worked  by  water-power,  and 
the  sheet  of  paper  is  formed  on  a  fine  mat,  instead 
of  wire-work ;  it  is  then  pumiced,  receives  a  thin 
coat  of  riee-psste;  and  is  finally  polished  very  care- 
fully with  an  agate.  It  is  very  dear,  a  qniie  of 
twenty-four  sheets  of  the  finest  costine  from  five 
to  six  shillings.  There  are  seven  or  eight  hoodred 
copiers  of  MSS.  in  Kashmir.  They  are  wretch- 
edly remunerated,  the  best  not  earning  more  than 
threepence  a-day,  and  the  results  of  tl*.cir  labour 
may  be  had  for  a  very  low  price.  Thi  s,  a  copy 
of  the  Shar  Nameh,  which  contains  sixty  thousand 
distiehs,  sosts  only  seven  or  eight  pounds  steriing.*' 

Another  branch  of  industry  is  thus  de- 
scribed  by  the  same  writer: — 

'*  The  Kashmirians  mannfsctnra  excellent  leather 
for  saddlery.  Moorcrof  t  describes  it  as  strong  and 
solid,  heavy  and  pliable,  without  any  disposition 
to  crack ;  some  of  the  pieces  had  been  in  use 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  and  were  none  the  worse 
for  constant  wear.* 

Prom  him,  too,  we  shall  borrow  our  ac- 
count of  the  attar : — 

*<  The  essential  oil,  or  celeluated  attar  of  roses 
(vulgarly  called  otto  of  roses),  made  in  Kashmir, 
is  considered  superior  to  any  other;  a  circum- 
stance not  surprising,  as,  according  to  Hugel,  the 
flower  is  here  produced  of  surpassing  fragrance,  as 
well  as  beauty.  A  laige  quantity  of  rose-water, 
twice  distiUed,  is  allowed  to  ran  off  into  an  open 
vessel,  placed  over  night  in  a  coed  funning  stmm, 
and  in  the  morning  the  oil  is  found  floating  on  the 
surface  in  minute  specks,  which  are  taken  off  very 
carefully  by  means  of  a  blade  of  the  sword-lily. 
When  C(K)1,  it  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  as 
hard  as  resin,  not  becoming  liquid  at  a  temperature 
below  that  of  boiling  water.  Between  five  and 
six  hundred  pounds*  weight  of  leaves  are  requhed 
to  produce  one  ounce  of  the  attar.  It  is  never  an 
article  of  commerce,  being  reserved  for  the  nse 
pi  the  Sikh  court;  and  that  which  is  known  in 
Europe  under  the  name  of  Persian,  is  a  very  infe- 
rior article  to  the  produce  of  Kashmir.  The  spe- 
cies used  for  distillalion  is  the  rosa  biflora.^ 

It  might  be  treating  the  good  people  of 
Kashmir    somewhat    nuQeremoniously   to 
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quit  the  countiy  witoat  saying  anythiae  of 
theii  habits  and  character.  Bat  how  ahall 
we  venture  upon  the  topic  ?  Our  own  ex* 
perience  of  the  race  has  not  been  favourable, 
and  travellers  generally  unite  in  giving  them 
a  bad  chaiBcter.  Bernier,  cons idering  their 
%ure  and  physiognomy,  imagined  tbm  to 
be  descended  from  the  Jews,  and  supposed 
it  was  in  thia  valley  that  the  lost  tribes  took 
refuge  from  the  perBecutions  of  mankind. 
Other  writers  have  not  been  indisposed  to 
adopt  this  fancy,  deluded,  probaoly,  by 
the  aquiline  noses  and  bright  olack  eyes  of 
the  Kashmirian  dancing-girb  so  common 
throughout  the  whole  of  Northern  India. 
But  where  have  the  lost  tribes  not  been  lo- 
cated ?  We  find  them  in  Afghanistan,  and  in 
Turkistan,  in  the  burning  deserts  of  Mehkran, 
and  in  the  lofry  table  lands  of  the  Can>ian. 
When  people  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
any  race,  they  say  they  are  descended  from 
the  Jews. 

For  our  own  part,  we  consider  the  Kash- 
mirians  to  be  a  genuine  offiet  from  the  Hin- 
dd  race.  Their  language,  physiognomy, 
habits,  and  ancient  religion,  all  concur  in 
confirming  us  in  this  view.  In  much  that 
is  said  to  their  disparagement,  we  put  no 
faith .  It  is  quite  customary  among  travellers 
to  underrate  the  nations  through  which  they 
pass,  a  fault  into  which  they  are  betrayed 
by  the  necessary  accidents  of  travel.  Every 
day  brings  them  into  contact  with  the  least 
reputable  part  of  the  community,  and,  at 
best,  with  persons  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain,  who  consequently  endeavour  to  make 
as  much  out  of  them  as  they  can.  On  the 
other  hand,  travellers  are  apt  to  count  their 
rupees  as  well  as  most  other  persons,  and  he, 
therefore,  who  makes  an  inroad  on  their 
purse,  whether  legitimately  or  illegitimately, 
is  viewed  in  no  very  favourable  light.  Again 
and  again  have  we  seen  Asiatics  libelled  and 
denounced  as  knaves,  for  demanding  what 
was  strictly  due  to  them.  If  nothing  worse 
could  be  said  of  them,  they  were  duns  and 
bores,  and  wo  be  to  him  who  bores  a  travel- 
ler !  Sure  he  is  of  being  pilloried  in  his 
pages,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  un- 
lucky nation  to  which  he  belongs. 

Hiigel  disliked  the  Kashmirians,  because 
they  grumbled  at  being  required  to  carry 
burdens  too  heavy  for  so  many  jackasses. 
He  might  have  found  them  more  willing, 
had  ihey  found  the  mouth  of  Ast  purse  a 
little  opener.  But  Asiatics  have  a  knack  of 
being  weary  when  they  are  scantily  paid. 
Your  gold  is  a  rare  inspiriter  of  men;  it 
gives  strength  to  their  limbs,  animation 
to  their  countenances,  volubility  to  their 
tongues,  buoyancy  to  their  animal  spirits. 
Huge!  reekaned  his  anas  too  ezactiy  to 


please  the  Kaahmiriansy  and  the  Ka8h^lil^- 
ians  became  too  sullen  and  dispirited  to 
please  Hiigel.  Other  travellers  may  per- 
haps have  exhibited  a  taste  of  the  same 
quality,  and  found  the  pleasures  of  their 
journey  considerably  diminished  by  it.  Not 
that  we  mean  to  write  the  ecology  of  the 
Kashmirians.  We  dare  say  the  men  are  all 
rogues,  and  the  women  no  better  than  they 
should  be.  But  it  might  be  as  well  not  to 
be  dogmatical  on  the  poiet,  to  indulse  a 
slight  leaning  towards  scepticism,  and  to 
allow  them  all  the  benefit  of  our  doubts. 
It  is  just  possible^^we  merely  put  the  thing 
hypothetically— that  there  may  be  such  a 
rara  am  as  an  honest  woman  in  Kashmir. 
It  18  also  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that 
a  man  mig^t  be  discovered  who  was  neither 
a  thief  nor  a  liar.  We  throw  ourselves  on 
the  mercy  of  our  adventurous  travellers 
who  think  differently ;  but  philanthropy  b 
ourfiiiling.  And  this  leads  us  to  fimcyw. 
miserable  homuacuH  as  we  are  !— that  virtue 
is  not  utterly  extinct,  even  in  this  secluded 
comer  of  the  Himalayas. 

Besides,  there  appears  to  be  soooe  discre- 
pancy between  the  facts  and  the  references 
of  some  of  our  travellers.  They  inform  us 
that  the  Kashmirians  are  a  handsome  and 
almost  Herculean  race,  and  tiiat  the  woomo 
are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  the 
elegance  of  their  figure ;  and  yet  they  as- 
cribe to  them  the  habitual  practice  of  vices 
peculiarly  inimical  to  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  human  frame.  We  request 
them  to  choose  between  their  statements, 
and  to  inf(Hrm  us  which  they  would  rather 
that  we  should  believe ;  for  to  swaUow  both 
at  the  same  time,  is  a  stretch  of  complai- 
sance of  which  we  are  incapable.  We  have 
lived  long  years  among  foreigners,  and  ap- 
plied ourselves  diligently  during  the  whole 
period  to  ihe  study  of  their  national  charac- 
ter ;  speaking  their  language  fluently,  and 
associating  with  them  without  reserve ;  and 
yet  we  should  hesitate  to  decide  dogmati- 
cally respecting  them.  How,  therefore,  do 
we  envy  travelers  who,  like  Baron  Hilgd, 
possessed  the  secret  of  getting  at  a  nationals 
character  in  a  fortnight !  Tms  is  an  art  of 
which  we  can  form  no  idea.  It  is  more 
rapid  in  its  operation  than  physiognomj ;  it 
divines  people  at  once.  In  vain  do  diey 
envelope  tbenuelves  in  the  mantle  of  re- 
serve. In  vain  have  they  recoune  to  hy- 
pocrisv;  in  vain  do  they  put  in  practice  all 
those  harmless  little  artinces  which  dazxle 
and  JMwilder  the  common  observer !  The 
traveller  is  not  to  be  deceived ;  he  reads 
their  nature  with  unerring  precision,  and 
proclaims  them  to  the  world  exactly  for 
whattbsy  ace.    To  this  frighlfol  sagacity 
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we  hare  nothing  to  oppose,  but  a  sort  of 
kindly  incredality.  We  shrug  our  shoulders, 
and,  as  French  lovers  phrase  it,  persist  in 
cherishing  9109  doucet  illunana. 

Still,  as  our  readers  may  like  to  learn 
what  sort  of  devils  inhabit  Kashmir,  accor- 
ding  to  the  testimony  of  our  most  philoso- 
phical travellers,  we  shall  present  them  with 
an  extract  or  two  on  the  subject  from  Mr. 
Thornton : 


"Lively,  ingeniomit  and  good-humoured,  the 
Kashmirians  are  much  addicted  to  the  never-iail- 
ing  vices  of  slaves,  lying  and  trickery,  and  inordi- 
nately addicted  to  amusement  and  pleasure.  Moor- 
croft,  engaged  against  them  in  a  course  of  com- 
mercial rivalry,  shows  no  mercy  in  delineating 
their  moral  qoalities: — <In  character  the  Kashmi- 
rian  is  selfish,  superstitions,  inomnt,  subtle,  in- 
triguing, dishonest,  and  hlae ;  ne  has  great  inse- 
ntuty  as  a  mechanic,  and  a  deddsd  genius  for 
manafactures  and  commerce ;  but  his  transactions 
are  alwavs  conducted  in  ateudulent  spirit,  equal- 
led  only  by  the  efronteiy  with  which  he  laces 
detection.*" 

HUgel,  of  course,  reiterates  the  accusations 
ol  Moorcroft,  adding  other  circumstances  to 
render  the  picture  more  revolting.  It  seems 
to  be  admitted,  however,  on  all  hands,  that 
the  Kashmirians  are  not  a  cruel  people.  If 
they  cheat  the  traveller,  therefore,  they,  at 
all  events,  do  not  cut  his  throat.  The  war 
they  make  is  upon  his  rupees,  not  on  him  ; 
and  when  they  have  got  possession  of  a  lit- 
tle cash,  do  they  hoard  it  in  a  way  to  assist 
n^  in  tracing  their  pedigree  to  the  ten  tribes  ? 
On  the  contrary  they  are,  according  to  Fors- 
ter,  very  Catiltnes«  greedy  of  other  men's 
treasures,  but  lavish  of  their  own. 

*•  No  people,"  he  says,  **  devise  more  modes  of 
luxurious  expense.  When  a  Kadimirian  of  the 
lowest  order  finds  himself  in  possession  of  ten 
shillings,  he  loses  no  time  in  assemblins;  his  party, 
and,  launching  into  the  lake,  solaces  nimseif  tUl 
the  last  farthing  is  spent ;  nor,*'  adds  he,  '*  can  the 
despotism  of  an  A^han  government,  which  loads 
them  with  oppression  and  cruelty,  eradicate  their 
strong  tendency  to  dissipation.  Yet  their  man- 
ners, it  is  said,  have  undergone  a  manifest  change 
since  the  dismembennent  of  their  country  from 
Hindustan.  Encotuaged  by  the  liberality  and  in- 
dulgence of  the  Moguls,  theji  gave  a  loose  to  the 
pleasures  and  the  bent  of  their  genius.  They  ap- 
peared in  gay  apparel,  constructed  costly  builaines, 
and  were  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  me 
table.  The  interests  of  the  province  were  so 
strongly  favoured  at  court,  that  every  complaint 
against  its  govemora  was  attentively  listened  to, 
and  any  attempt  to  molest  the  people  was  restiaia- 
ed  or  punished." 

This  ran  of  good  fortune,  however,  at 
length  came  to  an  end,  and  Kashmir  paraed 
under  other  rulers.  Some  idea  may  be 
fomed  of  the  |difiereiil « treatment  which 


Kashmir  met  wifli  under  tfie  Moguls  and 
under  the  Alkhans  from  the  amount  of  lev* 
enue  exactea  by  each  government.  The 
emperors  of  Delhi  were  contented  with  fStuB 
moderate  tribute  of  three  lakhs  and  a  half 
of  rupees,  while  the  ferocious  and  insatiable 
Athens  habitually  extorted  twenty  lakhs* 
Their  tyranny  effected  a  chance  in  the  veiy 
character  and  deportment  of  the  people. 
From  being  cheerral,  talkative,  and  ostenta- 
tious, they  became  gloomy,  silent,  and  penu- 
rious in  their  habits,  lest  the  least  show  of 
hilarity  or  ease  in  their  condition  shouM 
bring  die  tax-gatherers  on  their  backs.  Even 
the  Sikh  conquest,  therefore,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  deteriorated  their  condition. 
The  government  of  Lahore,  indeed,  receives 
considerably  less  than  was  raised  by  the 
Afl^hans,  ten  lakhs  being  the  utmost  that 
for  many  years  was  supposed  to  reach  the 
coffers  of  the  Maharajdh,  but  the  people  of 
Kashmir  profited  little  by  this  seemme  mod- 
eration. For  the  actual  amount  of  their 
tribute  fell  little  short  of  twenty-two  lakhs, 
and  sometimes  exceeded  that  sum,  though 
twelve  of  them  were  absorbed  by  the  spongy 
nature  of  the  channels  through  which  they 
flow  towards  the  capital. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  much  hirher 
rate  of  taxation  than  is  knovm  anywhere 
else  in  the  East,  and  if  the  statement  be  cor- 
rect*, will  lead  us  inevitably  to  conclusions 
respecting  the  character  of  the  people  very 
dimrent  from  those  of  Moorcroft  and  Baron 
Hflgel.  The  population  of  Great  BritaiBi 
incomparably  the  wealthiest  and  most  indus- 
trious on  the  globe,  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
about  1/.  17s.  per  head.  No  other  people 
in  Europe,  it  is  believed,  could  support  such 
an  impost.    But  in  Cashmir  we  find  the  peo* 

Ele  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  about  1/.  2s.  per 
ead,  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion is  said  not  to  exceed  200,000.  r^ow 
let  any  man  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  political  economy  ask  himself  whether  a 
people  universallv  hbertine  and  profligate 
could  supply  such  a  revenue  to  tne  state  ? 
If  they  were  not  exceedingly  industrious 
they  could  not  possibly  possess  the  means  ; 
and  if  it  be  granted  that  they  are  exceeding- 
ly industrious  we  shall  beg  leave  to  regard 
as  a  strange  paradox  the  notion  that  tney 
are  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  dissipated 
and  depraved. 

Connected  with  this  question  of  popnl^ 
tion  are  some  curious  (acts  which  have 
scarcely  any  parallel  in  histoiy.  They  pe^ 
haps,  who  relate  them,  mqr  have  aimed  a^ 
little  at  rhetorical  effect.  But  allowing  for 
this ;  granting  even  that  there  may  be  con* 
siderable  exaggeration,  enou|(h  wiU  still  re- 
main strongly  to  excite  our  astonishment 
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Jt  is  said  ibat,  in  the  course  of  twenty  yean, 
the  population  of  Kashmir  shrank  from  800,- 
000  to  200y000,throu|;h  the  united  effects  of 
misgovemmenty    famme,    pestilence,    and 
earuquake.   Seldom  have  calamities  so  dire 
overtaken  a  people.      What  the  sword  of 
the  Sikbs  had  spared  was  in  part  swallowed 
by  the  earth,  or  destroyed  by. hunger,  or 
swept  off  by  the  cholera.  An  unseasonable 
.  {all  of  snow  annihilated  four  fifths  of  the  rice 
in  the  blade,  and  presently  there  came  a 
famine  which  strewed  the  streets  aud  high- 
roads with  corpses,  and  drove  mothers  to 
sell  their  children  for  a  rupee,  or  even  to 
slaughter  and  eat  them !    Such  horrors  are 
not  perpetrated  voluntarily.  Madness  super- 
venes before  human  nature  lapses  into  crimes 
like  these.  But,  be  assured,  whatever  tlie 
horrors  perpetrated  by  the  Kashmirians  may 
have  been,  the  inEamous  misgovemment  of 
the  Sikhs  acted  as  a  powerful  cause.    The 
people  of  this  beautiful  but  unhappy  valley 
Lave  good  reason,  therefore,  to  pray  for  the 
annexation  of  the  PaDJah^  which  will  enable 
them,  for  the  first  time  during  nearly  three 
centuries,  to  taste  of  internal  traiMuillity,  and 
enjoy  their  property  in  peace.    Of  course  an 
outcry  will  be  raised  by  discontented  and 
unprincipled  demagogues  in  Europe  against 
the  grasping  policy  and  boundless  ambition 
of  England.     But  while  those  sophists  are 
fabricating  their  well-turned  periods,  and  ex- 
pressing their  hypocritical  indignation,  the 
people  of  Kashmir  will  be  humbly  returning 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  their  good  fortune. 
The  200,000  impoverished  and    dispirited 
wretches  who  now  languish  under  Sikh  op- 

Eession,  and  fear  to  put  on  a  decent  garment 
It  it  should  be  taken  from  them,  will  once 
more  apply  themselves  to  profitable  indus- 
try, to  the  rearing  of  fjaimilies,  to  the  re-peo- 
pling of  their  deserted  towns  and  cities. 
The  passion  for  magnificence  will  return  to 
them.  They  will  again  dress  ^ily,  con- 
struct costly  dwellings,  and  cultivate  their 
old  hereditary  taste  for  music  and  song. 
It  was  once  the  pride  of  Kashmir  that  every 
inhabitant  of  the  valley  loved  and  under- 
stood something  of  music.  There  has  been 
a  woful  pause  m  their  enjoyment.  But  if 
once  the  British  drum  be  heard  on  the 
Pir  Panjal  it  will  kindle  the  ancient  appetite 
for  music  and  festivity,  and  the  people  will 
possess  wherewith  to  indulge  it. 


Art.  XI.— Zes  PeHU  Maneges  d^une  Femme 
Veriueuse.  Par  H.  de  Balzac.  Paris. 
1845. 

The  '  world'  is  incorrigibly  greedy  of  gossip ; 
but  what  always  surprises  us  is  the  difficulty 
with  which  this  same '  world'  can  be  made 
to  believe  anything  redounding  to  some 
one's  credit,  and  the  preposterous  credulity 
with  which  it  adopts  and  circulates  anything 
discreditable.  The  '  rumours'  that  are  cur- 
rent about  public  men  are,  some  of  them,  so 
absurd,  as  to  fall  to  the  ground  the  instant 
the  least  doubt  of  their  truth  is  raised.  The 
fact  is,  they  are  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  re- 
flected on.  People  hear  them,  believe 
them,  repeat  them.  Why  this  credulity  ? 
Because  there  is  a  fibre  scandaieuz  in  the 
human  heart ;  there  is  an  innate  or  connate 
love  of  gossip,  especially  of  de&matory  gos- 
sip, which  seeks  to  gratify  itself  on  all  oc- 
casions. Women  have  the  credit  of  pos- 
sessing this  instinct  in  a  greater  degree  than 
men  ;  all  comedies,  novels,  and  satires,  pro- 
claim this  as  a  fiouct,  and  the  assertion  is 
credited  by  most  people,  in  conformity  with 
the  very  instinct  itself.  We  believe  the 
fact  to  be  otherwise.  Men  are  quite  as 
largely  endowed  \  but  it  is  men  who  toriu 
books!  If  women  write,  they  write  like 
men,  and  but  too  often  echo  men's  preju- 
dices and  errors. 

If  we  wanted  a  striking,  immediate  proof 
of  our  assertion,  we  mi^t  simply  refer  to 
the  odious  success  which  attends  all '  per- 
sonalities' in  literature.  Who  are  the  read- 
ers of  the  '  Satirist,'  and  such  productions  ? 
Not  women,  assuredly.  What  made  *  Con- 
ingsby'  succeed,  but  its  satirical  sketches  of 
contemporary  characters  ?  Men  who  never 
look  into  a  novel  were  eager  to  read  that,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  ^  spicy^  portraiture  of  the 
Rigbys,  &c.  Women  read  it,  of  course,  as 
they  read  all  novels  ;  but  they  did  not  give  it 
its  celebrity,  and  they  were  not  among  its 
great  admirers. 

We  will  not  pursue  the  argument.  Every 
one  who  reflects  an  instant  will  bear  us  out 
when  we  say,  that  in  love  of  personalities, 
men  are  quite  as  largely  endowed  as  women. 
We  do  not  excuse  the  women ;  we  only 
inculpate  the  men.  That  this  instinct  is  a 
low,  unworthy  instinct,  no  one  will  deny ; 
and  the  eflbrts  of  moralists  and  education- 
ists should  be  directed  towards  deadening  it. 
How  is  it  that  the  Press  has  done  so  little 
towards  reprobating  those  who  foster  this 
instinct,  and  give  it  food  ? 

There  is  at  present  a  bit  of  scandal  cur- 
rent at  Paris,  and  which  will  soon  find  its 
way  here,  that  amusingly  illustrates  the  cre- 
dulity with  which  suppositions,  in  theni- 
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selves  extravagant,  are  speedily  conyerted 
into  deliberate  assertions.    It  is  this : 

Franz  Liszt,  it  is  pretty  generally  known, 
has  separated  himseit  from  the  Countess 
d'Agoult,  with  whom  he  has  lived  some 
years,  and  by  whom  he  has  had  children. 
Madame  d'AgouIt  being  a  very  accomplish- 
ed woman  (she  is  the  writer  of  the  articles  in 
the  <  Rgvue  de  deux  Mondes,'  bearing  the 
signature  of  *  Daniel  Stern')  is  a  celebrite  ; 
her  Haison  with  the  great  pianist  makes 
her  a  sort  of  public  character.  The  cause 
or  causes  of  this  separation  we  know  not, 
and  do  not  care  to  repeat  here  the  various 
conjectures  which  gossip  converts  into  facts. 
The  separation,  however,  is  no  rumour ;  it 
is  a  generally  knofvoi  fact.  Now  mark  the 
ingenuity  of  scandal ! 

Honor^  de  Balzac,  as  all  his  readers  are 
aware,  is  in  the  habit  of  introducing  the  per- 
sonages of  one  novel  into  that  of  another  ; 
he  is  also  somewhat  prone  to  end  a  novel 
without  finishing  it,  and  to  give  the  conclu- 
sion in  some  subsequent  novel.  Conform* 
ably  with  this  practice,  some  time  ago  he 
published  ^  Beatrix,'  and  he  now  publishes 
the  conclusion  in '  Les  petits  Manages  d'une 
Femme  Vertueuse.'  In  ^  Beatrix'  the 
heroine  has  left  her  husband  to  live  with 
Conti,  a  celebrated  Italian  singer  and  com- 
poser. In  ^  Les  petits  Manages,'  she  is 
abandoned  by  Conti,  somewhat  disgracefully. 
Here  is  a  coincidence  scandal  could  not 
overlook!  Beatrix  is  a  Marquise^  and 
Madame  d'Agoult  is  a  countess.  Conti  is  a 
musician,  and  so  is  Liszt.  Can  anything  be 
plainer  ?  Nothing.  Accordingly  ^  LeB 
petits  Maneges'  is  greedily  read  by  those 
anxious  to  see  how  Balzac  has  treated  his 
subject ;  and  those  who  have  not  read  it. 
are  informed  that  it  contains  '  the  whole 
d'Agoult  affair.' 

Now  we  may  inform  our  readers  that  the 
aaaertioB  is  entirely  groundless;  and  that 
if  they  open  the  novel  in  any  expectation  of 
finding  their  personalities  gratified  they  will 
be  mistaken.  In  the  first  place  Balzac,  the 
fiiend  of  George  Sand,  who  is  the  intimate 
friend  of  Liszt,  is  hardly  the  person  by 
whom  such  ground  would  be  wrought  by 
choice ;  in  the  second  place  there  is  in  hu 
novel  very  little  more  mentioned  than  the 
mere  fact  of  Conti's  abandoning  la  marquise. 

The  story  is  simply  this.  Sabine  de 
Grandlieu  has  married  Calyste  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  indifference  for  her,  and 
his  ill-re(mited  passion  for  Beatrix,  la  Mar- 
quise de  Kochefide  (she  was  RocJiegude  in 
<  Beatrix ;'  but  this  by  the  way).  But  Sa- 
bine adores  him ;  and  trusts  to  her  charms 
and  time  to  bring  him  at  her  feet.  She 
succeeds.     CdysCe  loves  her;  ^b»y  are 


very  happy  together.  A  son  is  bora ;  Sa- 
bine Jit  la  fohe  de  la  nottmV,  says  Balzac ; 
and  one  evening,  to  escape  from  the  cries  of 
the  infant,  Calyste  goes  to  the  theatre,  where 
he  meets  Beatrix — his  long-loved  Beatrix. 
His  old  feelings  return  :  he  is  again  her 
slave ;  he  neglects  his  wife,  and  spends  his 
days  with  la  marquise  who,  abandoned  by 
Conti,  is  now  very  willing  to  accept  his 
homage.  Sabine  soon  perceives  her  situa- 
tion, and  endeavours  to  struggle  against 
Beatrix  ;  endeavours  by  kindness  and  every 
little  manige  which  tme  femme  vertueuse  can 
employ,  to  regain  the  affection  (^that  worth- 
less nincompoop  her  husband.  At  last  she 
calls  in  her  parents  to  her  aid,  and  they  call 
in  Max i me  de  Trailles  (whom  the  readers 
of  *  Pere  Goriot'  will  remember),  and  Max- 
ime  undertakes  to  separate  Calyste  and 
Beatrix.  This  he  does  by  first  separating  le 
Marquis  de  Rochefide  from  his  mistress,  and 
inducing  him  to  wish  to  take  back  his  wife  ; 
secondly,  by  making  Beatrix  fall  in  love 
with  Eduard  la  Palf^rine,  who  insists  on 
her  returning  to  her  husband;  and  thus 
Calyste,  deprived  of  his  Beatrix,  returns  to 
his  wife !  We  pass  over  the  intrigues  by 
which  this  stupid  result  is  brought  about. 
The  whole  novel  is  very  unworthy  of  Bal- 
zac's talent,  and  we  should  not  have  noticed 
it  but  for  its  illustrating  our  subject :  that 
subject  is  the  *  personality'  allowed  in  Eng- 
lish novels. 

And  in  drawing  attention  to  this  subject, 
we  cannot  help  remarking  how  sensitively 
alive  the  good  moral  mothers  of  EIngland 
are  to  the  impurities  of  French  novels,  and 
how  very  blind  they  are  to  the  impurities  at 
home.  Let  us  be  understood.  We  have  more 
than  once  touched  on  this  matter,  because 
we  cannot  submit  to  accept  indignation  at  a 
neighbour's  faults,  as  an  excuse  for  our 
own.  We  willingly  admit  that  profanity  is 
not  frequent  in  English  novels,  because  the 
English  public  would  not  tolerate  it.  The 
French  public  is  more  lax.  We  admit, 
also,  that  seldom  can  there  be  found,  in 
English  novels,  passages  so  ^  warmly' 
coloured,  or  so  recklessly  free-«poken,  a« 
we  find  in  most  French  novels.  From  these 
two  blots  we  are  tolerably  firee.  But  how 
many  others  are  there  from  which  we  are 
not  free?  How  many  which  the  ^'immoral 
French''  leave  almost  entirely  to  vs  ? 

Amongst  these  is  the  shameless  personal- 
ity which  defiices  and  gives  a  zest  to  so 
many  ^slashing  novels.'  Think  of  such 
novels  as  ^  Chevely,'  ^  The  Bubble  Family.' 
<  Conii^^y,'  and  *  AnU-Cbningsby ;'  thuik 
of  their  nnhlnahing  ridicole  and  malice; 
think  how  alight  the  aersen  which  #eparated 
the  pecBom  meant  from  the  peiaons  named* 
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(asd  for  comntrj  readers  ^'  keys''  were 
readily  furnished),  and  then  ask  what  be» 
cesaes  of  the  morality  which  delights  in  and 
applauds  such  works  ?  People^  indeed, 
expressed  theinselves  *  sorry  for  the  person- 
alities.' Ohl  of  course  they  were  sorry! 
it  was  the  grief  of  a  Mrs.  Candour  at  a  re- 
putation stained. 

The  evil  has  spread  far,  and  it  continueR 
Co  spreads  Has  any  one  asked  himself 
when  and  where  it  is  to  stop  ?  At  present 
it  is  enough  for  you  to  be  the  friend  of  a 
flian  who  is  separated  from  his  wife,  to  be 
held  up  before  the  world  in  that  wife's  book, 
paiated  with  all  the  wife's  power  of  carica- 
ture, your  foibles  or  vices  {or  such  as  her 
charitable  imagiaatioii  may  attribute  to  you) 
exag{;erated  and  made  odious,  your  oonduct 
explained  in  the  most  malicious  manner; 
4Uia  you,  harassed  by  insinuations  and  exag- 


gerations, have  no  means  of  reply,  no  power 
of  explanation,  because  you  are  not  named 
—you  are  only  indicated.  This  has  been 
done ;  where  is  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  to  stop  ?  Enough  uahappiness  Is 
already  caused  by  the  misrepresentations 
and  insinuations  current  in  society ;  but 
against  these  there  is  always  the  power  of 
explanation  directly  they  become  distinctly 
chai^ged  to  you ;  against  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  novelist  there  is  no  such  check ; 
no  explanation  is  possible,  because  no 
charge  is  made. 

We  have  no  wish  to  inflict  a  sermon  on 
our  readers.  We  have  thrown  out  a  hint, 
and  must  trust  to  its  falling  upon  good  soil. 
Meanwhile,  neither  for  its  own  sake  nor  for 
scandal's  sake,  can  we  greatly  recommend 
^  Les  petits  Manages  d'une  Femme  Ver« 
tueuse.' 


SHORT  REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


gigAen  von  Joseph  Fbxxhxbsblv  vox  HoaMATX. 
Jaoftang.    1843.    Leipzig. 

Wn  direct  the  attentioa  of  our  veaden  especially 
lo  this  aumber  <d  Hormayr's  '  Hisloricai  Annual,* 
as  containing  a  life  of  the  Austrian  geneial»  Chaste- 
ler — a  name  familiar  now  even  to  the  common 
English  reader,  who  has  followed  Mi;  Alison 
through  his  tmnpathizingaecoanls  of  the  kte  Aus- 
trian wars.  The  bioffrapher  is  the  same  patriotic 
Tjrrolese  nobtenma  whom  we  lately  introdueed  in 
tliese  pages  as  the  a^or  or  editor  of  that  instruc- 
tive historical  conglsBierate,  called  the  'Lebens- 
failder.'  As  thbe  warm  champion  of  Tyiolese  libei« 
ties,  and  as  the  diligent  investisator  of  native  his- 
tory, no  iesBthan  as  the  perKinal  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer  ol  the  Austrian  general,  Hommvr^  claims 
to  appear  publicly  as  t!w  biographer  of  Chasleler 
aia  of  the  highest  otder. 

Johnl  Galmelt  Maiqnis  of  Chnjlaler  Ooaicelles, 
according  to  the  jaformation  here  |^ven,  was  bom 
on  the  22d  ol  January,  176i»in  his  anoestial cas- 
tle of  Malhais,  near  Mons,  in  Hennsgaa.  He 
was  thus,  like  so  many  other  famous  Austrian 
cenerals,  not  a  tiative  Austrian,  but  a  Walloon. 
la  1788,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Emperor 
Jonah's  war  against  the  Turks;  but  Che  breuing 
out  of  the  French  Esvolatiaiisoon  hmnght  his  en- 
thusinstic  nod  otdvalvona  genins  into  amove  piomt- 
Mot  and  truly  European  AbUL;  he  distipgnished 


himself  greatly  in  all  the  Austrian  wars  aninst 
France,  and  was  instramental  particularnr  in 
achieving  the  deliverance  of  Mainz,  under  Clair* 
fait,  in  1 795.  Afterwards  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  share  in  the  triumphs  of  that  most  e&ctive  of 
barbarian  sol&rs.  Marshal  Suwarrow,  in,  the 
^taUan  campaign  of  1799 ;  from  this  scene  of  glo- 
ry, however,  TOth  he  and  the  Muscovite  were  re- 
called by  Thugat,  the  Austrian  minister,  who, 
however^  had  me  highest  respect  for  Chasteler's 
talents,  and  hononred  him  on  all  occasions  with 
peculiar  confidence.  In  1 801  -2-3-4,  he  was  prin- 
cipally employed  in  organizing  the  IViolese  mili- 
tia, which  played  such  a  disdnniished  part  in  ^e 
events  of  1809 ;  and  that  it  dm  not  appear  with 
the  same  efficiency  in  the  year  1805,  was  not, 
Hormayr  says,  the  fault  either  of  Chasteler  or  of 
the  Tyrolese  people,  but  of  ^try  personal  rela- 
tions, and  bureaucratic  jealousies,  m  a  country  like 
Austria  quite  the  thing  to  be  looked  for.  In  the 
famous  mountain  campaign  of  1809,  Chasteler  and 
Hormayr  hisuelf  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  Ty- 
roleae  triumphs  as  Hofer  and  Speckbacher,  the  na- 
tive peasant  captains,  and,  therefore,  more  roman- 
tic and  poetical  heroes  of  &ose  memorable  days.* 

•  The  pnsent  volume  of  the  '  'AMchenbuch,* 
contains  portcaite,  not  only  of  Chasteler,  but  also 
of  Holer  and  Speckbacher:  and  these  two  last 
seem  to  us  to  corretpond  aomirably  with  the  chn- 
racteis  of  the  men,  as  we  know  them  from  history. 
Andrew  Hofer  appM»  an  honest,  broad-fiKed  Gtt- 
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ChastelM's  Berrices  in  partioalaY,  od  this  oecaflion, 
have  been  memoriaed  ov  Napoleon ;  who,  in  one 
of  those  oDcbivalrousand  angentlemanly  outbreaks, 
in  him  so  frequent,  from  his  head-quarters  at  £n8 
(6th  of  May,  1806),  declared  *  one  Chaateler,  bear- 
ing the  character  of  a  general  in  the  Austrian  army, 
an  OUTLAW,  and  authorized  him  to  be  seized  and 
executed,  wbereTer  he  ooiiid  be  found,  as  a  Cip- 
TAUi  OF  Brioands.'  In  the  year  1813,  Chasteler 
was  engaged  in  fortifying  Prague^  a  precautionary 
measure,  which  the  happy  issoe  of  the  battle  of 
Culm  rendered  unnecessary,  but  to  which,  in  a  dif- 
ferent event,  Austria,  after  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
might  have  owed  her  salvation.  He  was  also 
present,  personally,  at  the  battles  of  Dresden  and 
Culm.  In  1814,  he  was  at  Vienna;  and  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  he  went  to  Venice,  which 
he  considered  a  most  important  point  for  the  safety 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy ;  and  here,  accordingly, 
we  find  him  occupi^  with  completing  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  lagoons,  and  with  nanticai  matters, 
till  his  death,  wmch  happened  7th  of  May,  1825, 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

*  Chaslsler,''  says  Hormayr,  ■'was  of  a  tall 
■tatnit,  of  deUcate  features,  of  a  pleasant  amiable 
espiessioB,  of  noble,  dignified,  ana  chivalrous  man- 
aen.  ^  He  was  veiv  short-signted ;  and  this  defect 
of  vision  bioui^t  him  into  many  very  daogerous 
situations  in  war;  he  was  very  often  wounded,  and 
that  severely;  but  within  a  convenient  distance 
his  eyesight  was  keen  and  penetrating.  He  often 
used  spectacles  and  an  eye-glass  at  the  same  time ; 
and  had  a  way  of  bendmg  his  head  a  little  side- 
ways, partly  from  short-signtednets,  partlv  that  he 
Bii^t  look  confidentially  into  the  eye  of  the  per- 
sona he  addressed,  and  speak  softly  mto  their  ear. 
Qiasleler  possessed  peat  strengtn  of  body,  and 
coold  stand  an  incredible  amount  of  &ti^e.  He 
was  moderate,  indeed,  in  nothing,  except  in  eating 
'  and  diiakini^ ;  but  this  abstinence  ooty  seems  to 
have  made  mm  so  much  the  more  mad  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Aphrodite,  where,  indeed,  his  activity  was 
snch,  that  a  whole  book  of  his  erotic  campaigns 
might  be  written.  I  think,  also,  his  excesses  in 
this  way  contributed  not  a  little  to  undermine  his 
bodily  c(Mistitntion,  and  made  his  mind  dso  not  so 
v^orotts  in  the  last  sixteen  jrears  of  his  life,  as  it 
aaight  otherwise  have  been.  In  all  knightly  exei^ 
daee  he  was,  from  his  youth  upwards,  exmnently 
distinmshwL  All  arts  and  all  trades  he  'endea* 
vouxed  to  lay  hold  of  with  his  own  hands.  He 
served  the  guns  in  the  artillery  personally,  with  a 
passionate  ardour;  and  among  the  pontoneeis  he 
was  alvrays  the  first  Be  wielded  the  pencil  ad- 
niiablr:  and  in  his  early 'years  composed  many 
heattHf  01  battle  pieces.    He  was  uncommonly  sus- 


ceptible of  every  new  influence ;  and  his  dexterity 
in  appropriating  and  applying  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  vfBB  truly  encyclopaedic.  He  was  no  less  of 
a  lion  in  a  sword-in^ana  attack,  than  of  a  learned 
soldier  with  book  and  compass.  He  understood 
and  spoke  twelve  languages,  an  accomplishment 
more  useful,  and  even  necessary,  in  the  Austrian 
army  than  anywhere  eke.  Brilliant,  however,  as 
were  his  mental  endowments,  he  wanted  that  calm- 
ness and  equanimity  which  are  so  necessary  for 
the  command  and  control  of  a  comprehensive 
whole.  Chasteler  had  read  an  astonishing  quan- 
tity, and  always  continued  reading.  He  was  natu- 
rally better  qualified  for  quick  apprehension,  than 
for  retaining  what  he  read  and  brooding  over  its 
depths.  He  was  never  content  with  what  was 
oooD,  he  always  saw  something  bettka  twink- 
ling in  the  background.  His  fiery  courage  was  a 
proverb  in  the  army.  In  his  last  days  he  was  a 
real  Henry  Percy,  and  a  Bayard,  a  cavalier  *  ^ons 
peitr  tt  samM  rtprochtJ  Disinterested  and  magnani- 
mous ;  with  hatred,  envy,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  as 
unacquainted  as  a  child ;  gentle,  and  overflowing 
with  numan  kindliness,  a  soldier  with  body  and 
soul,  full  of  flowing  enthusiasm,  and  of  never- 
sleeping  activity,  devoted  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  to  the  service  of  the  Imperial  fiimily ;  a  warm 
friend  to  his  friend,  and  ready  to  help  every  man : 
so  accomplished,  Chasteler  is  a  name  that  will 
ever  be  dear  to  the  military  heart,  and  stand  as  the 
worthy  keystone  to  that  bright  succession  of  fiery 
and  ehivalvovs  Walloons — ligoe,  Ahremberg, 
Clairftit,  Boneguay,  Dampierre,  and  above  all,  the 
old  TiUy^that  have  added  so  much  lustre  to  the 
Austrian  arms.  " 


King  Renf$  DaugMer.  A  Lyric  DramOt  from 
the  Danuh  q/'HxMRix  Hxxtz.  By  Janb  Fran* 
CIS  Chapman.    London.    Smith  &  Co.    1845. 

Tax  translator  informs  us  that  this  drama  was  first 
acted  in  the  Theatre  Royai  of  Copenhagjen,  in 
April  last,  that  its  reception  was  entbtisiastic,  and 
that  its  snocesB  with  the  reading  public  was  so 
great  as  to  carry  it  to  a  fourth  edition  within  a 
month  from  its  first  publication  in  print  So  much 
for  facts ;  as  to  the  reasons  for  those  facts,  we  con* 
fees  ourselves  still  in  the  dark.  We  have  not  yet 
been  fortunate  enough  to  procnre  a  copy  of  the  ori* 
ginal  drama,  and  must  therefore  hold  our  iudgment 
m  suspense  as  to  its  leal  merita.  Twice  have  we, 
with  that  patience  and  foftitode  granted  only  to 
reviewers,  read  the  translatioa  through  from  end 
to  end ;  and  the  only  fruit  we  have  gathered  from 
our  aidaoQS  labour  is  this  onsolved  dilemma: 
Either  enthusiasm  la  a  ridiculottsly  cheap  com* 
modity  in  the  Danish  capital,  or  Henrik  Hertz  baa 
tore  caoie  to  complain  of  his  translator.  It  may 
be  that  troth  sits  equally^  on  both  horns  of  the 
dilemna. 


boor,  and  nothing  mote ;  Speckhacher,  on  the 
other  haMt  baa  a  mis  ioM  of  strength,  decision, 

Quickness,  and  enteij^se.  The  character  of  Ho* 
ir  is  well  depicted  in  tiie '  Lebenshilder'  (vol.  ii., 
p.  381) ;  as  fiaor  Speckbacher|  we  cannot  refhse  our- 
selves the  pleasure  here  of  inserting  the  following 
passage  from  KenxePs  <  History  of  the  Germans? 
^Joseph  Speckhacher,  from  the  Tmnthal,was  a 
etwf  bodied,  fi—k,  mWe  fiJIow,  the  best  maiks- 
aan  in  I^iol,  whose  keen  eye  could  dietiagalsh 
the  bells  on  the  neck  of  the  eattie  at  two  miles  dis- 
taaasb  1limayo«ngnanhewaainieesai|vised 
bjirar  Bavniatf  JIgeryas  he  was  nesting  a  Ohar 

aadiafloiifts  ott  the  iastant  ba  dashed  the  fit  ef  the  ,.   ,.  ,      .^««  .  -   ^  .  _ 

ehaBiSfaiiliri£  fiioM  aiid  WdATwhale  fcnr  ^  IMomi^  MagMie,'  and  conlaus  s^iecimeM 
en  the  mnnd  with  Us  tlnK'*    ThkkaoiMthiBg  t^^hjh^p^iiyof  8c^^ 
k  tka  old  classical  i^toofEimlwaBdnMS^  «ciie,  Bikteiir  itait«mik  *«.  te. 


Otrman  Jnthologf.  A  strm  cf  TrandaHon* 
frvm  ike  man  jwptiktr  Ommtm  hfttt,  by  JaiiBa 
Claxxvob  Mavoa*.   Svola.    Canry.    Dttibn. 

Iteaiaa  mprint  of  poena  that  have  i^pesedfmm 
time  to  ikne  witiun  the  last  tn  yean  m  the  •  Dab* 
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The  following  lines  from  Ubland  are  a  fair  sample 
of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  cdlectioii : — 

lUr  DER  rXSERFAHRT. 

Ueber  diesen  Strom,  vor  Jahren, 
Bin  ich  etnmal  schon  gefahren 
Hier  die  Burgh  im  Abendscbimmer, 
DrUben  rauscht  das  WeKr,  wie  immer. 

Und  von  diesem  Kahn  uraschlossen 
Waren  mit  mitzween  Genossen : 
AchI  ein  Freund,  ein  vatergleicher, 
Und  ein  junger,  Hoffnangs  reicher. 

Jener  wirkte  still  hieniedeni 
Und  so  ist  er  auch  geschieden, 
Dieser  brausend  vor  uns  alien, 
Iftt  im  Kampf  und  Sturm  gefallen. 

So,  wenn  ich  vergangene  Tage 
Qliicklicher,  zu  denken  wa^e, 
Muss  ich  stets  Genossen  missea, 
Theure  die  der  Tod  entrissen. 

Bpch  was  alle  Freundshaft  biadet 
1st,  wenn  Geist  zu  Geist  sich  Andet 
Oeiatig  waren jene  Stunden, 
Geistera  bin  ich  noch  verbundtn. 

Nimm  nur,  Fahrmann,  nimm  die  Mlethe, 
Die  ich  geme  drei&ch  biete, 
Zween  me  mit  mir  tiberfuhxea, 
Waren  geistige  Naturen. 


SPIRITS  EVERYWHERE. 

A  manj  a  summer  is  dead  and  hniied 
Since  over  this  flood  I  last  was  ferried: 
And  theUj  as  now,  the  noon  lay  bright 
On  strana,  and  water,  and  castled  height 

Beside  me  then  in  this  bark  sat  nearest 
Two  companions,  the  best  and  dearest 
One  was  a  gentle  and  thoughtful  sire. 
The  o^er  a  youth  with  a  soul  of  fire. 

One,  outworn  with  care  and  illness^ 
Sought  the  grave  of  the  just  in  stillness; 
The  othei's  shroud  was  tne  bloody  rain, 
And  thunder  smoke  of  the  battle-plain. 

Tet  still  when  memory's  necromancy 
Robes  the  past  in  the  hues  of  fimey. 
Me  dreameth  I  hear  and  see  the  twain 
With  talk  and  smiles  at  my  side  again. 

£ven  the  grave  is  a  bond  of  union. 
Spirit  and  spirit  best  hold  communion. ' 
Seen  througn  faith,  by  the  inward  eye, 
It  is  afta-  ma  they  are  truly  nigh. 

Then,  ferryman,  take  this  coin,  I  pray  thee. 
Thrice  thy  fiure  I  cheerfully  pay  tnee. 
For  ^ottgn  thou  seest  them  ncft,  there  stand 
Anear  me  two  firom  the  Phantomland. 

Than  b  much  to  commend  in  tbeee  lioesy  bat 
tber  are  diafinuad  alio  by  no  ali|^t  fanlta  JNot 
to  dwell  on  the  pleonasm,  not  authorized  by  anap 
Iq^  or  cii0lom»  that  ocean  in  the  iint  line*  we 
liaiva  hoe  examples  ol  a  ladicaliy  TiciouB  ayitom 
ol  tianalation»  wLich  nms  thxoQgh  the  whole  work. 
Mil  Mtfunn  in  hia  pialMe  qieaka  of  his  tnunalap 
tioM  at  *  ttidifiil  to  tba  jpirit,  ii  aoc  alwaxi  to  tbft 


letter,  of  their  originals.*  They  are  very  often 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  takes  many  un« 
warrantable  liberties  with  his  authore,  mutilates 
and  interpolates,  and  falsifies  them  by  an  exagee- 
ration  that  not  seldom  produces  a  burlesque  eflect 
where  a  grave  one  was  intended.  In  the  poem  be- 
fore us  Mr.  Mangan  (not  Uhtand)  lays  down  the 
strange  doctrine  uiat  the  death  of  our  friends  not 
only  does  not  prevent  all  companionship  between 
their  souls  and  ours,  but  that  it  even  brinn  us  into 
closer  communion  with  them !  The  following  is 
literal  version  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Qerman 


a 


stanzas : 


^  Thus  ever,  when  I  venture  to  think  on  bygone 
happier  days,  must  I  miss  coxxipanions,  dear  ones 
snatched  from  me  by  death.  IBut  what  binds  all 
friendship  fast  is  when  spirit  meets  spirit  Spiri- 
tual were  those  vanished  nours:  with  spirits  1  am 
still  connected." 

The  sentiment  here  expressed  is  natural  and 
touching ;  that  which  the  translator  has  substituted 
for  it  is  extravagant  and  false.  Uhland  says  he 
has  lost  friends,  out  not  wholly  lost  them,  for  me- 
mory still  makes  them  present  to  his  spirit :  Mr. 
Mangan  asserts  that  the  death  of  friends  is  no  loss 
at  all,  but  an  absolute  gain  to  the  a&ctionata  sui- 
vivor. 

Seeing  how  grossly  the  translator  has  misvepre* 
sented  the  leading  idea  of  the  original  poem,  it  is  per* 
haps  superfluous  to  remark  on  the  bad  effect  of  the 
phrase  *  outworn  with  care  and  illness,'  introduced 
for  the  rhyme*6  sake  into  the  third  stanza.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  the  Geiman,  which  merely 
states  that  the  elder  friend's  way  of  life  had  been 
quiet,  and  his  departure  consonant  with  the  calm 
tenor  of  his  days.  Why  cloud  this  image  of  sera- 
nity  with  thoughts  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering, 
and  thereby  weaken  the  contrast  between  the  re- 
spective lives  and  fates  of  the  elder  and  the  yomiger 
man  ?  A  true  artist  would  have  seen  the  value  of 
this  contrast,  and  how  it  helps  the  imagination  to 
realize  more  distinctly  each  of  the  two  portraits 
presented  to  it 

One  more  specimen  of  what  Mr.  Mangan  under- 
stands by  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  his  ori^inaL  la 
oar  number  for  January  last,  and  in  *  Tait's  Maga* 
zme'  for  the  following  February  or  March,  vmL 
be  found  versions  of  freiligrath's  celebrated  poem, 
entitled  « The  Lion's  Ride,'  both  of  them  tolerably 
close.  A  perusal  of  either  will  enable  the  English 
reader  to  guess  whether  or  not  Freiligrath's  can- 
vass errs  on  the  side  of  tameness,  and  needs  to 
have  its  efiect  heightened  by  the  addition  of  more 
glaring  colours.  Here  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
nrst  verse : 

"  Deseit-kittg  is  the  lion.  Is  it  his  pleasure  to 
speed  through  nis  domain  ?  He  betakes  him  to  the ' 
lagoon,  and  lies  down  in  the  tall  sedges.  Where 
gazelles  and  airafires  drink  he  crouches  among  the 
xeeds.  Trembling  above  the  mighty  one  rustles 
the  leaf  of  the  sycamore." 

Mr.  Mangan's  imptovamaflt  apon  tliis  vena  is 
as  follows : 

^'Whatl  wilt  tho«  bind  him  fiuit  with  a  chain  f 
Wilt  bind  the  Sin;  of  the  Cloudy  Sands  t 
Idiot  £M>il— he  has  burst  fiom  thy  hands  and  haad% 
And  speeds  like  stovm  thioai^  his  te  doBoain. 
See !  he  csouehes  down  in  the  sadga,  . . 
Bythawataifsadi^   .     •       • 
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Making  the  startled  sycamore  bonghs  to  qnirer. 
Gazelle  and  giiafTe,  I  think,  will  shun  that  river.*' 

This  Ib  not  giMinflp  refined  gold,  bat  plating  it 
with  copper;  not  painting  the  lily  white,  but  plas- 
tering it  with  red  ochre. 


Gluvres  ckoisies  de  £.  Scribe,    6  Tola.    Finnin 
Didot    Paria,  1645. 

Thk  Tttiideville  ie  the  most  exclusively  national 
thing  in  France.  It  was  bom  in  France,  and  only 
in  France  can  it  be  produced.  Other  nations  rivsJ 
and  surpass  France  in  all  branches  of  literature, 
except  this ;  in  this  it  is  without  a  rival.  E^mt 
is  the  genius  of  France ;  and  a  Taudeville  is  this 
Miprit  ia  a  dramatic  shape. 

When,  therefore,  we  say  that  M.  Eugene 
Scribe  is  the  first  raudevillist  of  the  day,  we  be- 
stow on  him  a  title  of  no  mean  significance ;  and 
when  we  say  that  his  comedies  areout  raude^les 
in  fire  acts,  we  are  still  bestowing  on  them  no 
mean  praise.  That  his  comedies  are  not  of  the 
same  stamp  as  those  of  Moli^re,  is  true;  but  they 
are  not  without  merits  of  their  own.  All  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  dramatist  are  absent,  but  all 
the  arts  of  the  vaudevillist  are  present.  If  he  has 
not  the  riotous  fan  or  the  deep  irony  of  Moli^re 
(who  has?),  he  ie  not  deficient  in  quick  repartee, 
and  a  slight  bnt  effective  mockery  of  the  rices  and 
follies  of  mankind.    His  works  abound  in  esprit. 

In  England  he  is  treated  with  undiscriminating 
contempt  In  France  he  is  the  spoiled  child  of  the 
public,  and  an  eternal  butt  for  the  critics.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  monopolised  the  stage.  Paris 
and  the  prorinces  axe  supplied  by  him  with  their 
niffhtly  amusement  His  fecundity  is  only  equal- 
led by  Lope  de  Vega.  Whether  vaudeville  in  one 
act,  or  vaudeville  in  five  acts,  whether  drame  or 
profferbe^  whether  opera  comique  or  grand  opera, 
oeribe  is  the  great  purveyor.  And  these  pieces 
succeed ;  not  only  do  they  saoceed  in  France,  but 
they  are  immediately  translated  into  German,  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  European  stase 
lives  upon  Scribe  ?  He  is  the  great  magician  who 
alone  can  feed  the  public's  hunger  for  novelty. 

Is  this  a  man  to  meet  with  nothing  but  con- 
tempt ?    The  French  critics,  who  are  purists  by 
profession,  never  forgive  him,  because  he  does  not 
adhere  scrapulously  to  grammar.    They  all  eajper- 
ly  point  oat  how  '  il  cravache  la  langoe  qui  lai 
lesisle ;'  and  deny  turn  any  merit  because  he  has 
not  the  merit  tbe|r  demand.    In  the  same  way 
Ihey  refuse  to  admit  Paul  de  Kock  to  be  a  literary 
man.    *'  He  does  for  the  Boglish  and  Germans  !** 
Now  it  may  be  true  that  l^ribe  is  not  a  great 
writer ;  true  that  as  Gustave  Planche  says,  *'8on  im- 
agination vaut  bien  aaaez  par  elle-mfime.  et  n'a  pas 
besoin  des  fa^tueux  omemens  de  la  sjntaxe  f  and 
yet  Scribe  remains  the  first  vaudevilhst  of  his  day. 
if  tfaa  critics  aneer,  the  public  applauds,  and  night- 
ly  apphittds.    All  the  joyous  solecisms  in  the 
worid  would  not  rob  Ei^toe  Scribe  of  his  power 
to  conduct  a  plot,  to  devSe  situations,  to  provoke 
a  lau^,  and  sometimes  a  tear.    If  his  plays  are 
not  cntiod,  they  are  eminently  sncoessful,  and  suc- 
cessful because  amusing 
We  are  glad  to  see  Messrs.  Didot  issoing  tiie 
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ehefe-^CBuvn  of  £i^^  Scribe.  It  will  doobtleas 
serve  in  a  great  measure  to  counteract  the  preja- 
dice  against  him.  So  amosing  a  writer  cannot  ail 
to  have  a  place  in  any  dramatic  library;  and  the 
reader  will  be  often  surprised  at  finding  the  orighi- 
als  of  pieces  which  have  delighted  nim  on  the 
English  stace.  His  works,  too,  form  a  useful 
studv  for  all  dramatic  aspirants,  as  in  them  the  art 
of  the  stage  is  carried  ahnost  to  perfection.  The 
present  publication  forms  a  part  of  Messrs.  Didot's 
collection  of  chefs-d^ouvret  the  handsomest  and 
most  useful  of  ail  cheap  collections  extant  In 
five  volumes  you  have  here  the  cream  of  the  most 
volaninoas  author  of  the  day.  We  need  say  no 
more!  ^ 


Serwit  the  Youngest  Member  of  the  European 
Family;  or,  a  Residence  in  Bdgradef  and 
TVavels  in  the  Highlands  and  WoocUands  of  Ae 
Interior,  during  Vie  Tears  1843  and  1844.  By 
A.  H.  Patoh»  Esq.  I<ongman.  London. 
1845. 

This  is  an  interestiM  and  instmctive  vdome* 
though  it  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  implied  in  the 
first  clause  of  its  lon^  title.  It  is  not  a  treatise  on 
Servia,  nor  does  it  ami  at  giving  anytiiing  like  a 
methodical  account  of  that  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  little  more  than  a  traveller's  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  during  his  way- 
faring and  sojourn  in  a  noble  region,  and  among 
an  interesting  and  hopeful  people ;  and  though  not 
a  complete  picture  of  Servia,  it  is  a  coUectioii  of 
sketches  from  the  life,  strock  off  with  a  free  and 
firm  hand,  and  bearing  on  the  fiice  of  them  a 
strong  warranty  of  their  trath.  Mr.  Baton  is  the 
least  prolix  of  travel-writers ;  he  does  not  weaiy 
his  rNiders  with  long  dissertations  and  ponderous 
inductions;  but,  moving  about  with  his  eyes  and 
ears  well  open,  he  is  peculiarly  happv  in  seizing 
and  recording  pregpant  instances.  For  example, 
he  halts  at  a  road-side  tavern  to  dine : 

**  A  booby,  with  idiocy  marked  on  his  eoanten- 
ance,  was  lounging  about  the  door,  and  when  ooi 
mid-day  meal  was  done,  I  ordered  the  man  to  cive 
hifls  a  glass  of  divoviisaf  as  plum-bnndy  is  cafled. 
He  then  came  forward,  tremblins  as  if  about  to  re- 
ceive sentence  of  death,  and  tamng  oft  his  greasy 
fez,  said,  '  I  drink  to  our  prince  >  Kana  Geoigovich, 
and  to  the  progress  and  enlightenment  of  the  na- 
tion.' I  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  ton, 
wretched  habiUments  of  this  idiot  swineherd;  He 
was  too  stupid  to  entertain  these  sentiments  him- 
selC  but  this  trifling  cireomstance  was  the  tether 
which  indicated  how  the  wind  blew.  The  Servi- 
ans are  by  no  means  a  nation  of  talkers ;  they  are 
a  serious  people;  and  if  the  determination  to  rise 
were  not  m  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  would  not  be 
on  the  lips  of  die  baboon-visaged  oaf  of  an  insig- 
nificant  hamlet" 

The  following  admirable  passage  needs  no  pre- 
face  or  commant: 

"  On  the  day  of  departure  a  tap  was  heard  at  the 

door,  and  enter  Holman  [the  blind  tiaveller]  to  hid 

me  good-bye.    Another  tap  at  the  door,  and  enter 

Milntinovich,  who  is  the  best  of  the  living  poets  of 

)  Servia,  and  has  beea  aomstinaes  called  the  Osiian  <^ ' 
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fhe  Balkan.  As  for  his  other  pseudonyme,  'the 
Homer  of  a  hundred  aiems.'  that  must  have  heen 
invented  by  Mr.  George  Robins,  the  Demosthenee 
of  *  one  hundred  rostra.'  The  leading  pablic  in 
Senria  is  not  yet  larve  enough  to  enable  a  man  of 
letters  to  live  solely  oy  his  worics;  so  our  bard  has 
a  situation  in  the  ministry  of  public  instruction. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  compositions  of  Milu* 
tinovich  is  an  address  to  a  young  surgeon,  who,  to 
relieve  the  poet  from  difficulties,  expended  in  the 
printing  of  nis  poems  a  sum  which  he  had  destined 
v>r  bis  own  support  at  a  university,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  degree. 

"  Now  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  one  of 
the  oldest  legends  of  Bulgaria  is  that  of  *  Poor  La- 
ser,* which  runs  somewhat  thus : — 

"  *■  The  day  departed  and  the  stranger  came,  as  the 
moon  rose  on  the  silver  snow.  *  Welcome,'  said  the 
poor  Laser  to  the  stranger;  *Luibitza,  light  the 
faggot  and  prepare  the  supper.' 

"  *  Luibitza  answered :  '  the  forest  is  wide,  and 
the  lighted  faggot  bums  bright,  but  where]is  the  sup- 
per 1  Have  we  not  fasted  smce  yesterday  V 

*^  *  Shame  and  confusion  smote  the  heart  of  poor 
Lasar. 

**  *  Art  thou  a  Bulgarian,'  said  the  stranger,  *  and 
settest  not  food  before  thy  guest?' 

*«  *  Poor  Lasar  looked  in  the  cupboard,  and  looked 
in  the  garret,  nor  crumb,  nor  onion  were  found  in 
either.  Shame  and  confusion  smote  the  heart  of 
poor  Lasar. 

"  *  Here  is  fat  and  fair  flesh,"  said  the  stranger, 
pointing  to  Janko,  the  curlv-haired  boy.  Luibitza 
shrieked  and  fell.  *  Never,  said  Lasar,  *  shall  it  be 
said  that  a  Bulgarian  was  wanting  to  his  guest' 
He  seized  a  hatchet,  and  Janko  was  slaughtered  as 
a  lamb.  Ah,  who  can  describe  the  supper  of  the 
stranger? 

**  I^isar  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  at  midnight  he 
heard  the  stranger  cry  aloud,  *  Arise,  Lasar,  for  lam 
the  Lord  thy  God ;  the  hospitality  of  Bulgaria  is 
untarnished.  Thy  son  Janko  is  restored  to  Ofe,  and 
thy  stores  are  filled.* 

** '  Long  lived  the  rich  Lasar,  the  (air  Luibitza,  and 
the  curly-haired  Janko.' 

**  Milutinovich,  in  his  address  to  the  youthful 
surgeon,  compares  his  transcendent  eenerosity  to 
the  sacrifice  made  by  Lasar  in  the  wila  and  distaste- 
ful legend  I  have  here  given. 

"  I  introduced  the  poet  and  the  traveller  to  each 
other,  and  explained  their  respective  merits  and 
peculiarities.  Poor  old  Milutinovich,  who  looked 
on  his  own  journey  to  Montenegro  as  a  memorable 
feat,  was  awe-struck  when  I  mentioned  the  innume- 
rable countries  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  blind  traveller.  He 
immediately  recollected  having  read  an  account  of 
him  in  the  Auesbuig  Gazette,  and  with  a  reveren- 
tial simpUeitjr  begged  me  to  convey  to  him  his  de- 
aire  to  xiss  ms  beard.  Holman  consented  with  a 
amile,  and  Milutinovich^  advancing  as  if  he  were 
about  to  worship  a  deity,  lifted  a  peak  of  white 
haixB  from  the  Maid  of  the  aged  straneer,  and 
pressed  them  to  his  lips,  and  prayed  aloud  that  he 
might  return  to  his  home  in  safe^. 

"  In  old  £uro|M  Milutinovich,  would  have  been 
called  an  actor:  but  his  deportment,  if  it  had  the 
originality,  had  also  the  childish  simplicity  of 
nature." 

Mr.  Paton'a  reminiscences  freqiiently  assome 
a  dramatic  form.  He  is  fond  of  noting  down 
floatcbes  of  dialogae,--An  excellent  method*  which 
enables  him  to  preserve  much  of  the  native  hue  of 
his  factik— -e.  g. 


ffi 


I  think,*  said  I  to  tha  entertainer,  as  I  shook 


the  crumbs  out  of  my  napkin,  and  took  the  first 
whiff  of  my  chibouque, '  that  if  Stephen  Bunshan's 
chief  cook  were  to  nse  from  the  grave,  he  could  not 
give  us  better  fare." 

"  Captmn, — God  sends  us  good  provender,  good 
pasture,  good  flocks  and  herds,  eood  com  and  firuits, 
and  wood  and  water.  The  land  is  rich,  the  climate 
excellent ;  but  we  are  often  in  political  troubles. 

"  JbUhor. — These  recent  afiairs  are  trifles,  and  yon 
are  too  young  to  recollect  the  revolution  of  &ara 
Oeorg. 

"  Gspfain.^  Yes,  I  am  -,  but  do  you  see  that  Boluk 
Bashi,  who  accompanied  you  hither  %  His  history 
is  a  droll  illustration  of  past  times.  Simco  Slivo- 
vats  is  a  brave  Soldier;  but,  although  a  Servian, 
has  two  wives. 

**  Jluthor, — Is  he  a  Moslem  ? 

"  CaptawL-'^ot  at  all.  In  the  time  of  Earn 
Georg  he  was  an  active  ^erilla  fighter,  and  took 
prisoner  a  Turk  called  Sidi  Mengia,  whose  life  he 
spared.  In  the  year  1813,  when  Servia  was  tempoia- 
nly  reconquered  by  the  Turks,  the  same  Sidi  Mengia 
returned  to  Zhupa,  and  said,  *  where  is  the  brava 
Servian  who  saved  my  life  V  The  Boluk  Bashi 
beine  found,  he  said  to  mm,  *  my  fiiena,you  deserve 
another  wife  for  your  generosity.'  '  I  cannot  many 
two  wives,'  said  Simo ;  '  my  religion  forbids  it* 
But  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  country  being 
sought  out,  Sidi  Mengia  sent  a  message  to  the 
priest  of  the  place,  ordering  him  to  marry  Simo  to 
the  young  woman.  The  priest  refused ;  but  Sidi 
Mengia  sent  a  second  threatening  message ;  so  the 
priest  married  the  couple.  The  two  wives  Uva 
together  to  this  daj^i  in  the  house  of  Simo,  at  Zhnna. 
The  archbishop,  since  the  departure  of  the  Turlts, 
has  repeatedly  called  on  Simo  to  repudiate  his 
second  wife ;  but  the  principal  obstacle  is  with  the 
first  wife,  who  looks  upon  the  second  as  a  sort  of 
sister,  under  these  anomalous  circumstances 
Simo  was  under  a  sort  of  excommunication,  until 
he  made  a  fashion  of  repudiating  the  second  wife  by 
the  first  adopting  her  as  a  sister." 

Here  is  a  ludicrous,  but  very  excusable  blunder, 
at  which  tho8e  may  laugh  who  have  never  fallen 
into  any  similar  absurtity. 

**  The  major  of  the  town  FPrassova]  after  swal- 
lowing countless  boxes  of  Morrison's  pills,  died  in 
the  belief  that  he  had  not  begun  to  take  them  soon 
enough.  The  consumption  of  these  drugs  at  that 
time  almost  surpassed  belief.  There  was  scarcely  a 
sickly  or  hypochondriac  person  from  the  Hill  of 
PresDurg  to  the  Iron  Gates  who  had  not  taken 
large  quantities  of  them.  Being  curious  to  know 
the  cause  of  this  extensive  consumption,  I  asked  for 
an  explanation. 

**  *  You  must  know,'  said  an  individual,  *  that  tha 
Anglomania  is  nowhere  stronger  than  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Whatever  comes  from  England,  ba 
it  Congreve  rockets  or  vegetable  pills,  must  need  ba 
perfect.  Dr.  Morrison  is  indebted  to  his  high  office 
for  the  enormous  consumption  of  his  drugs.  It 
is  clear  that  the  president  of  the  British  college 
must  be  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  esteem  of 
the  ^vemmentand  the  faculty  of  medicine;  and 
his  title  is  a  passport  to  his  pills  in  foreign  coua- 
tries.* 

**I  laughed  heartily,  and  explained  that  the 
British  College  of  Health  and  the  College  of  Physip 
cians  were  not  identicaL" 
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Florenck,  July  30th,  1845. 

No  mortal,  says  the  Tuscan  proverb,  would 
wish  to  live  in  Florence  in  the  winter,  or  out 
of  it  in  the  summer.  Such  is  the  Italian's 
notion  on  the  subject.  Our  countrymen, 
however,  are  af  a  precisely  difierent  opinion. 
Fair  Florence  becomes  almost  an  English 
colony  every  ^vinte^,  and  is  again  left  all  but 
entirely  to  tne  peaceful  occupation  of  its  own 
more  quiet  citizens,  as  soon  as  the  genial 
life-gendering  Italian  sun  begins  to  awaken 
his  own  children  from  their  period  of  hyber- 
nation. 

Now,  tfiouffh  1  must  protest,  dear  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, against  mat  part  of  the  Italian  dictum 
which  pronounces  my  favorite  Florence  un- 
inhabitable during  the  winter — inasmuch  as, 
despite  bleak  winds  now  and  then  from  the 
Apennines,  I  hold  our  winter  socialities  and 
carnival  revelries,  enlivened  by  a  pleasant 
g&thering  of  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women, all  come  to  enjoy  themselves  and  be 
S leased,  to  be  mighty  agreeable  times — ^yet  I 
o  think  that  our  friends  are  wrong  to  take 
fright  and  run  off  one  and  all  at  the  first 
gleams  of  real  Italian  sunshine.  Not  quite 
one  and  all,  however.  There  are  a  few  of  us 
here  still,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  weather 
WG  find  it.  Thermometer  never  higher  than 
a  hundred,  rarely  so  high ;  just  warm  enough 
to  make  a  siesta  enjoyable  at  noon,  with  de- 
lightfully fresh  mornings,  and  such  delicious 
nights !  such  nights,  with  their  dry,  soft,  cool, 
fragrant  breezes,  cloudless,  blue,  starry  skies, 
shooting  meteors,  and  myriads  of  fire-fiies, 
as  those  have  no  conception  of  who  edways 
run  away  from  the  sun  in  his  strength  and 
glory.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  observe  how 
much  more  essentially  and  strikingly  Italian 
Italv  becomes  in  the  surmner  months,  partly, 
perhaps,  from  the  more  out-of-doors  nature 
of  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  the  neople,  but 
partly  also  from  the  very  £act  of  the  absence 
of  the  crowd  of  English,  who  in  the  winter 
literally,  in  a  great  measure,  overpower  and 
hustle  out  of  si^ht  the  native  society.  All 
the  Tuscan  families  are  now  in  Florence,  and 
yet  it  seems  so  quiet,  so  noiseless,  so  tran- 
quil, in  comparison  with  the  gay  whirl  of 
busy  pleastnre  and  bustle  that  fifis  its  stj^ets, 
when  they  are  thronged  by  their  annual  muu- 
dation  of  migratory  islanaers. 
V-  At  the  •  Ventiquatro,*  or  « Ave  Maria,'  at 
snn-down,  that  is,  all  the  population  come 
forth  to  enjoy  the  cool  hour :  the  rich  in  car- 
riages, wmch  take  them  their  daily  drive  to 
the  '  Cascine ;'  the  poor  on  foot  to  mrong  flie 
streets  of  the  city.  Bat  still  all  are  so  quiet, 
so  tranquil ;— rnrnke  the  Neapolitan  popula- 
tion, 80  little  bruydrU  in  their  enjoyment    ^ 


Bat  mast  charming  of  all  is  the  villa  life  in 
the  thousand  and  one  delightful  chateaul, 
which  crown  each  knoll,  and  niche  them- 
selves imo  every  comer  and  recess  of  the 
hill  sides  around  the  city.  It  was  the  incon-  • 
ceivable  number  of  these  villas,  all  com- 
manding prospects  over  the  Val  d'Arna,  each 
more  beautiful  than  the  other,  that  led  to  the 
well-remembered  assertion  of  Ariosto,  that 
if  the  buildings  around  Florence  were  collect- 
ed witlnn  walls,  'two  Romes'  would  not 
equal  the  city  they  would  form  The  Ita- 
lians, as  I  have  said,  are  not  at  then:  villas  at 
this  season.  Their  villegiatura  is  later  in  the 
autumn,  at  the  period  of  the  vintage.  Not 
the  less,  however,  amico  mio,  am  I  enjoying 
my  present  position,  as  I  pen  you  these  Imes. 
Time — half-past  eight,  p.m.,  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1845.  Place — ^a  magnificent  terrace, 
paved  with  flagstones,  and  surroimded  by  a 
stone  balustrade,  lined  with  a  thousand  gay 
and  odorous  -plants.  Beneath  m^  eyes,  the 
whole  of  the  Val  d'Amo,  with  its  superb 
city,  and  its  teeming  riches  of  com,  wine, 
and  oil,  springing  all  of  them  together  from 
the  munificent  soil  of  the  same  field.  In  my 
ears,  the  drowsy,  reverie-breeding  song  of  a 
myriad  of  cicaie,  making  the  whole  air  vocal 
with  their  melody.  An  empty  coffee-cup 
stands  beside  my  writing-case,  and  the  laat 
fumes  of  an  exquisite  Hiaivannah  have  just 
dissipated  themselves  in  the  balmy  air;  a 

fenume  Havannah,  long  life  to  the  grand 
uke!  for  though  he  manufactures  execra* 
ble  cigars  for  his  lieges,  he  lets  us  import 

food  ones  for  ourselves  for  a  consideration, 
hen  besides  all  this — ^but  I  am  forgetting  that 
it  is '  Mr.  Editor*  I  am  writing  to,  and  that  the 
'  gentle  public'  is  to  be  our  confidant ;  truly  I 
fear  me  I  have  already  been  chattering  some- 
what  indecorously  m  such  a  reverend  and 
reveiBd  presence. 

But  the  weakness  is  past ;  now  fora  broad- 
nibbed  pen,  and  Aristarchus  is  himself  again. 
'  Opuscoli  inediti  o  rari  di  Classici  o  Appro- 
val* Scrittori,  Tomo  primo,'  isr  the  title  of  a 
closely-printed  little  volume  of  some  370 
pages,  which  has  recently  made  its  appear- 
ance here.  It  is  issued  by  a  knot  of  scholars, 
who  call  themselves  '  SocietiL  poligrafica 
Italiana;'  and  other  similar  volumes  are  to 
follow.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  if  it  is 
worthily  carried  put,  many  scattered  writings 
of  value,  some  nearly  vanishing  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  bibhophili,  and  others  per- 
ishing unknown  amid  tne  dus^covered  MSL 
collections  of  hbraries,  will  be  preserved  and 
rendered  accessible.  An  idea,  in  many  res- 
pects similar, was  sometime  ago  acted  on  by 
the  publishers  of' The  Pamphleteei^ln  our 
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conntry,  with  nseful  results.  But  in  Italy  an 
undertaking  of  the  sort  is  f^  more  wanted. 
An  incredible  quantity  of  small  fragments  of 
history,  brief  chronicles,  written  in  the  days 
"when  almost  every  citizen  had  some  share 
in  managing  pubUc  sUffairs,  or  at  least  took  an 
interest  in  their  management,  or  interesting 
autobiographical  scraps  are  preserved  among 
the  family  papers  of  almost  all  the  old  Flo- 
rentine families.  The  monastic  and  public 
libniries  contain  many  more.  And  nothing 
but  judiciousness  of  selection  can  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  series  of  some  twenty  or  thir- 
ty such  volumes  as  the*  present  a  most  inte- 
resting and  useful  collection.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  present  volume  exhibi^  quite  all  the 
severity  of  exclusiveness  which  should  pre- 
side at  the  choice  of  the  articles  to  be  pub- 
lished, but,  perhaps,  a  foreigner  is  hardly  a 
fair  judge  of  this.  Much  of  historical,  anti- 
quarian, and  literary  lore  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed to  interest  an  Italian,  which  to  a 
foreigner,  who  necessarily  measures  its  im- 
portance by  a  different  scale,  may  seem 
scarcely  worth  the  time  and  toil  of  perusal. 
Could  an  Italian  be  expected  to  deem  all  the 
publications  of  our  Shakspeare,  or  other  so- 
ciety, sufficiently  important  to  merit  the 
honours  of  the  press  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  piece,  now 
first  printed,  which  the  publication  Contains, 
is  a  uagment  of  a  second  volume  of  Marco 
Foscarini*s  work  on  Venetian  literature,  the 
first  only  having  ever  been  published. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  selection  of  five- 
suid-twenty  letters,  chiefly  unedited,  of  Ita- 
lian literati'--popes,  cardinals,  doctors,  and 
professors.    The  most  interesting  of  these  is 
one  from  Cardinal  Domenico  Passionei  to 
that  Marco  Foscarini  mentioned  just  now. 
Passionei  was  bom  in  1682,  was  engaged  in 
several  diplomatic  employments  under  Cle- 
ment XI.  and  XII.,  the  latter  of  whom  created 
him  cardinal.    He  was  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed men  of  his  day.    The  letter  before  us  is 
dated  Rome,  1753,  the  writer's  Tlstyear,  and 
the  occasion  of  it  was  the  publication   of 
Foscanni's  *  History  of  Venetian  Literature.' 
It  is  interesting  from  the  tone  of  dry  caustic 
humour  in  which  it  is  written,  and  from  a  most 
violent  attack  on  a  far  more  celebrated  man 
than  either  the  sender  or  receiver  of  the  let- 
ter—-Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.     This  is  curious,  as 
manifesting  the  contemporary  feeling  of  the 
orthodox  high  ohurdi  party  of  those  days, 
jespecting  the  Venetian  radical  monk's  great 
work,  the  •  History  of  the  Council  of  T^ntl* 
*  I  guess,  my  friend,'  begins  the  humorous 
old  septuagenarian  cardinal, '  that  you  are  ex- 
j>ectix^  my  answer  (to  Foscarini's  letter  send- 
ing him  his  newly-published  work)  more 
anxiously  than  the  priests  are  waiting  for 
Easter/    He  goes  on  to  award  him  nigh 
praise»  but  cannot  refrain  from  a  Roman  fling 
at  the  Ve^etians.  '  Th^  an  author,' says  he, 
^^st  be  judged^with  reference  to  his  public, 

Ihat  is,  in  your  case,  to  the  Ponto/aow,*  who     .The  lilvid  at  Venioe,  wkem  the  calsbiatod 

glaas  was  insdo^  and  where  iduis-inskinA  now 
MmmSu^  wpTOMffltative  of  Venice  in  the  ^i^ofeokoxtdbetds^if  itmcluriedoaW«,ee»- 


would  at  any  time  rather  be  dangling  at  a 
woman's  apron-string  than  sitting  over  their 
books. . .  The  passages  have  not  escaped  my 
notice  in  which  you  have  praised  me,  or 
rather  in  which  you  have  done  me  justice, 
yet  not  so  much  as  I  deserve,  for  the  ^a- 
prete  (t.  e,  himself)  is  unique  in  this  world, 
and  occupies  himself  solely  with  his  books, 
notwithstanding  all  the  examples  to  the  con- 
trary which  he  sees  now-a-days.' 

Of  Father  Paul  he  says : — <  What  you  have 
said  of  Father  Paul  is  little  in  comparison 
with  what  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  to 
you.  But  taking  into  consideration  your  rank 
and  position,  I  suppose  that,  perhaps,  you 
did  not  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to  say  all  that 
ought  to  have  been  said.  Those  letters  of 
his  printed  at  Geneva,  with  the  date  of  Vero- 
na, are  perfectly  genuine  and  authentic,  as  I 
will  prove  to  a  mathematical  certainty  some 
of  these  days  if  God  grants  me  life.  The 
scoundrel  fnar's  notion,  learned  as  he  must, 
however,  be  allowed  to  have  been  to  the 
highest  possible  degree,  was  to  introduce 
Calvinism  into  Venice,  and  to  this  end  tended 
every  line  he  wrote.  And  this  is  another 
truth,  which  shall  be  not  only  proved  by  me, 
but  demonstrated  more  evidently  than  a  pro- 
position of  Euclid.  Your  great  uncle,  Sebas- 
tian Foscarini,  has  often  told  me,  that  if  I  had 
harangued  the  senate  on  this  subject,  the 
zeal  of  the  senators  would  have  caused  the 
monk's  bones  to  be  disinterred  and  burned  in 
the  piazza  of  St  Marc.  What  I  am  saying  is 
neither  conjectures,  nor  inferences,  nor  inter- 
pretations of  passages,  but  authentic  and  irre- 
cusable facts.  I  am  Catholic  before  being  a 
Roman  priest,  and,  therefore,  do  not  speak 
from  prejudice.  Please  God  to  grant  me  life, 
and  you  shall  see  by  the  proofs  that  I  ad- 
vance here  even  less  than  I  know.* 

God  did  grant  the  irate  old  gentleman  eight 
more  years  of  life  after  he  wrote  the  above 
wrathful  lines.  But  I  do  not  find  that  he  kept 
his  word  by  emploving  any  portion  of  them 
in  bringing  forward  the  threatened  proofs|of 
Father  Paul's  abominations.  Indeed  the  only 
specimen  he  gives  us  of  his  argumentative 
powers,  in  the  above-cited  *  ther^ore  I  do  not 
speak  from  nrejudice,'  would  not  incline  us 
to  consider  nis  notions  of  the  cogency  of 
*  mathematical  or  other  proof,  as  very  accurate. 
The  passage,  however,  is  a  curious  one,  and 
the  controversy,  tie  well  as  the  writer  to 
which  it  refers,  are  still  sufficiently  interest- 
ing to  make  it  worth  preserving.  His  emi- 
nence, who  very  clearly  does  not  in  anywise 
think  small  beer  of  mmself,  concludes  his 
epistle  by  reproaching  his  correspondent 
playfully  for  having  forgotten  to  send  from 
Venlbe  certain  glasses  for  the  use  of  some 
fiiars,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  negleot. 
are  *  forced  to  drink  from  the  bowl  like  par- 
son 'Arlotto.'  *If  yon  were  to  send  all  the 
glass  in  Murano/*  he  ends  by  saying,  <  you 
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would  never  send  enough  to  pay  the  value  of 
this  letter.** 

So  much  for  this  learned  and  once  far-fam* 
ed  eminence  Domenico  Passionei. 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  however,  in 
which  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  such  publi- 
cations as  the  praise  worth  v  little  volume  be- 
fore me,  are  flat,  stale^  ana  if  not  wholly  un- 
profitable, yet  unsatisfactory  and  unwelcome. 
Curious,  interesting,  valuable  as  these  frag- 
ments and  gleanings  in  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical by-paths  maybe,  it  is  not  of  such  stuff 
that  the  staple  of  a  people's  literatinre  should 
be  formed.  This  is  the  mint  and  the  cum- 
min, but  where  are  the  weightier  matters  ? 
Where  is  that  which  is  to  feed,  form,  and 
educate  the  public  mind  ?  Tou  go  to  your 
bookseller  and  ask  him  if  he  has  anything 
new  ?  Si,  Signore  !  ecco ! — a  translation  of 
Louis  Blanc's  •  ten  years  ;•  ecco ! — a  translation 
of  Thiers*  Consulate*— a  translation  of  'Juve- 
nal,' just  published  here.  But  what  Italian 
books  ?  what  original  works  have  appeared  ? 
*  Um !  ha  !* — a  long  shrug — •  c*  i  poco  !  ecco* 
— a  pamphlet  on  mad  dogs !  another  on  the 
law  of  mortgages !  and,  perhaps,  the  libret- 
to of  a  new  opera !  And  these  and  such  like 
are  nearly  all  that  the  iron  hand  of  the  cen- 
sorship will  permit  Itfedian  thought  to  pro- 
duce. The  most  powerful  and  valuable  in- 
tellects either  risk  ruin,  imprisonment,  and 
exile,  and  most  fortunate,  thoagh  miserable, 
in  the  latter,  speak  their  bitter  thoughts  in  the 
safety  of  a  foreign  country,  or  writhe  in  com- 
pulsory silence,  or  finally  fall  back  on  th^ 


past,  and  finding  themselves  forbidden  to 
think  of  the  present,  take  refuge  in  the  com- 
paratively useless  dilettanteism  of  historical 
research.  Mere  dilettanteism!  For  historv 
in  its  strength  and  its  truth  must  above  all 
else  be  muzzled  and  kept  silent.  The  gen- 
uine history  of  Italy's  past  is  too  palpably  and 
too  pungently  the  satire  of  her  present  day, 
to  be  allowed  to  speak.  And  it  is,  therefore, 
that  men,  who  ought  to  be  speaking  trumpet- 
tongued  to  the  present  generation  of  their 
countrymen,  the  stirring  lessons  which  their 
historical  researches  must  have  taught  them» 
are  compelled  to  content  themselves  with' 
doling  out  such  dry  insipidities  as  the  dark- 
ness-loving evil-doers  wno  rule  may  judge  to 
be  harmless. 

Yet  the  sun  can  not  be  stayed.  Progres- 
sion— the  God-appointed  order  of  the  world — 
mil  have  way,  though  it  may  be  retarded. 
And  as  the  creepers  of  the  ivy  will  pass 
through  a  stone  wall,  'even  so  do  ideas  and 
lessons  of  progress  force  themselves  through 
the  wall  of  the  censorship.  And  the  ivy  ever 
ends  by  destroying  the  wall. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  close  this  lon^  letter. 
I  had  intended  to  have  chatted  a  httle  on. 
matters  artistical ;  but  they  must  stand  ovet 
till  my  next  They  would  not  keep  so  long 
in  Loudon ;  but  here  we  go  andagino  andagi- 
no  in  that  as  in  all  else.  Adio !  I  am  going 
to  enjoy  a  moonlight  stroll  to  •  the  top  of  Fe- 
sole.'  Do  not  envy  me  more  than  you  can 
help. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Thb  Baron  AchUle*'  de  'Maynard,  author  of 
two  volumes  of  poems,  and  a  contributor  to 
the  *  Gazette  de  France*  and  the  •  Nation,' 
committed  suicide  on  the  31st  of  August 
last,  by  precipitating  himself  from  the  top  of 
one  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris. 
He  wtis  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  pos- 
sessed a  handsome  fortune,  and  but  a  fort- 
night before  his  death,  had  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Compte  d*£spagnec.  The 
motives  that  led  to  this  dreadful  act  have  not 
been  ascertained. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Rome,  July  16t— 
"  In  the  early  part  of  last  month,  some  wori^:- 
men  employed  in  makmg  a  road,  three  miles 
from  Ostia,  dug  up  three  statues  and  some 
bas-reliefe,  which  were  afterwards  taken 
charge  of  by  Cardinal  Tardini,  dean  of  the 
sacred  college.  One  of  the  statues,  formed 
of  Oieek  marble,  is  regarded  as  a  ehefd'emvre 
of  scuipture :  it  represents  a  fehiale  figure. 


the  otitUnes  of  which  are  scarcely  disguised 
by  the  fine  draper)'  that  covers  it ;  the  two 
others,  though  extremely  valuable,  are  of 
less  merit.  Further  search  made  on  the  spot 
by  the  cardinal's  order,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  sepulchral*  urns  of  white  marble,  two  of 
whicn  exhibit  bas-reliefs  wrought  with  ad-  ^ 
mirable  delicacy.  The  figures,  though  very 
small,  are  so  highly  finished  that  the  veins, 
muscles,  tendons,  &c.,  are  distinctly  visible. 
Several  ancient  fragments  of  green  and  yel- 
low marble  were  also  discovered,  one  of 
them  bearing  this  inscription:  Menutius  CC. 
triginta  in  agro  et  vigintiqainque  in  fronie 
posuit;  which  some  suppose  to  mean  that 
the  spot  was  formerly  the  site  of  a  villa,  in 
the  interior  of  which  Menutius  set  up  thirty 
statues,  and  twenty  five  in  the  facade.  But 
this  explanation  is  disputed. 

The  •  Journal  des  DSbats  *  reports  that  the 
receipts  of  the  Belgian  railways  for  the 
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second  quarter  of  this  year  exceed  those  of 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1844,  by  230,- 
461  francs,  or  more  than  eight  percent.  This 
increase  affects  particularly  the  carriage  of 
goods,  of  which  there  were  conveyed 
40,000,000  of  kilogrammes  more  than  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1844.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  amount 
to  5,482,960  francs,  whereas  the  first  six 
months  of  1844  produced  only  4,938,489 
]&anC8.  The  increase  is,  therefore,  544,477 
fhinCs,  or  eleven  per  cent.  It  is  thought  that 
the  receipts  of  the  Belgian  railways  will  by 
the  end  of  this  year  have  risen  to  the  sum  of 
12.000,000  of  francs  (480,000/.), 

German  Railroads. — ^There  are  no  fewer 
than  six  railroads  open  in  tlie  Duchy  of 
Baden,  namely  :—l.  The  road  from  Mann- 
heim to  Heidelberg,  four  and  a  quarter 
leagues  in  length,  opened  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1840.  2.  That  between  Heidel- 
berg and  Carisruhe,  twelve  and  a  quarter 
leagues  Ions;,  opened  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1843.  3.  That  from  Carisruhe  to  Oos,  seven 
and  a  half  leagues,  opened  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1844.  4.  That  from  Oos  to  Qffenburg, 
nine  leagues,  and  from  Appenweir  to  Kehl, 
two  and  three  quarter  leagues,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1844.  5.  The  road  from  Oos  to  Baden, 
one  league ;  and,  finally,  that  from  Offenburg 
to  Friburg,  fourteen  and  a  quarter  leagues, 
on  the  31st  of  July  last.  The  travellers  on 
the  German  railroads  in  June  last  amounted 
to  1,103,000,  or  87,000  more  than  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1844.  The  largest  cir- 
culation was  on  the  Baden  line,  which  con- 
veyed 172,000  passengers.  Next  came  the 
Bavaria  and  Northern  lines,  which  carried, 
the  first  88,000  passengers,  the  second 
84,000. 

MM.  Gebhart  and  Gerber,  members  of  the 
mathematical  section  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Science  of  Hanover,  have  completed  the 
examination  and  arrangement  of  the  MSS.  of 
Leibnitz,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Library  of 
Hanover,  and  have  sent  in  their  leport  to  Che 
ministry.  A  selection  of  these  MSS.  is  to  be 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment 

A  new  Springe  to  catch  Woodcoeh, — ^Ditt- 
marsch,  the  bookseller  of  Stuttgardt,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  publish  a  rebus  every 
month  in  his  journal,  and  grant  a  reward  of 
100  florins  (about  10/.)  for  its  solution. 

M.  Royer  CoUard  died  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  his  estate  of  Chateauvieux,  in  his 
82nd  year.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  is  talked 
of  as  his  probable  successor  at  the  French 
Academy. 

Jules  Janin  recounts  with  great  pleasure 
that  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  after 
the  f^te  at  Bonn,  set  off  arm-in-arm  through 
the  streets,  in  despite  of  the  bad  weather,  to 
visit  his  old  tutor,  his  college,  and  his  friends. 
This  was  truly  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
country,  and  recalling  to  us  an  anecdote  of 
the  late  lamented  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
called  one  morning  to  see  Ary  Scheffer,  the 
artisL  On  asking  the  porter  if  Scheffer  was 
ai  home,  the  janitor  replied,  *<  You*ll  find 


bim  on  the  third  story,  and  since  yon  are 
going  up,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  take 
up,  at  the  same  time  with  yourself,  this  coat 
thai  I  have  been  brushing  for  him .'"  The 
prince  walked  up  to  Ary  Scheffer  with  the 
lattefs  coat  upon  his  arm.  If  our  great  peo- 
ple could  have  the  courage  to  keep  when  at 
home  a  small  fraction  of  the  ease  and  bon- 
kommie  which  they  learn  when  abroad,  what 
an  improvement  it  would  be  to  our  everyday 
— ay,  and  to  our  holiday  life ! — Examiner. 

The  Orkney  correspondent  of  the  •  Edin- 
burgh Advertiser/ says,  "We  have  been  much 
astonished  here  at  a  very  extraordinary 
phenomenon  which  took  place  two  nights 
ago — a  great  fall  of  dust,  which  continued 
many  hours.  The  men  at  the  herring  fishing 
describe  it  as  being  like  a  thick  shower  of 
snow-drift  from  the  north-west.  It  began  to 
fall  before  daylight,  and  continued  very 
thick  for  a  few  hours,  and  afterwards  more 
slightly  till  about  mid-day.  Those  who  had 
clothes  out  bleaching  had  them  completely 
blackened,  and' it  seems  very  difiicult  to 
wash  off.  The  only  way  Qf  accounting  for 
it  is,  by  supposing  that  Mount  Hecia  has  had 
an  eruption,  as  the  wind  was  exactly  from 
that  (juarter,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
dust  IS  volcanic.  Dr.  tfarry,  in  his  *  History 
of  Orkney,'  says,  that  in  1783,  the  last  dreadful 
eruption  of  Mount  Hecla,  the  dust  fell  here 
in  the  same  manner ;  though  it  does  seem 
surprising  that  it  could  be  carried  so  far — 
upwards  of  400  miles.  It  will  be  some  tiro^ 
before  we  hear  if  an  eruption  has  really 
taken  place." 

The  '  Journal  des  D^bats'  indi^antly  de- 
nounces a  new  shape  which  Belgian  literary 
piracy  has  lately  assumed.  The  works  of 
the  celebrated  caricaturist,  now  in  course  of 
publication  at  Paris,  under  the  title  of 
'^uvres  Choisies  de  Gavami,'  have  been 
reproduced  in  Belgium,  plates  and  all,  in  a 
wretchedly  inferior  manner,  and  on  the  cover 
of  the  pirated  edition,  the  Belgian  thief  has 

grintea : '  Paris,  Aug.  Ozanne,  Editeur,  Rue 
ichelieu.'  The  results  aimed  at  by  this 
trick  are  greater  than  may  at  first  sight  be 
suspected.  It  is  intended  to  pass  off  the 
spurious  edition  as  the  original  ancf  genuine 
one ;  thereby  to  drive  all  other  Belgian  edi- 
tions out  of  the  market,  greatly  to  facilitate 
its  contraband  sale  in  France ;  and,  above 
all,  to  enable  it  to  conunand  a  high  price* 
instead  of  being  sold  at  the  usual  reduction 
of  sixty  per  cent.  Of  course  there  was  no 
such  publisher  as  '  Aug.  Ozanne'  in  Paris ; 
it  may  then  be  asked,  whv  the  Belgian 
stopped  short  in  his  theft,  and  did  not  usurp 
M.  Hetzel's  name  as  well  as  the  rest? 
Simply  because  if  he  had  done  so  the  foreign 
orders  would  have  gone  direct  to  M.  Hetzel 
— who  would  scarcely  have  handed  them 
over  to  the  pirate.  So  the  latter  did  all  he 
dared — stopping  short  just  where  he  should 
(one  of  the  most  difi^cult  tests  of  genius) : 
not  venturing  on  the  name  of  the  French 
publisher,  he  assumed,  at  any  rate,  that  of 
the  street  in  which  the  latter  carried  on  his 
business  as  a  bookseller.    In  the  name  of 
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common  honesty,  how  long  are  such  prac- 
tices to  be  earned  on  ufider  the  approvmg 
•yes  of  the  governments  of  Europe  ? 

Letters  from  Christiana  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember mention  that  upon  the  motion  of  the 
Norwegian  minister  of  justice,  the  Storthing 
has  voted  a  sum  of  about  640/.  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  two  lawyers,  MM.  Rosenstand- 
Goiske  and  Socrensen,  who  are  to  visit 
France,  Belgium,  and  England,  and  inquire 
minutely  into  the  woricing  and  effects  of  the 
system  of  trial  by  jury.  They  are  to  report 
the  result  of  theur  investigation  to  the  next 
session  of  the  Storthing. 

The  graves  of  the  two  greatest  German 
composers  of  the  last  century,  Gluck  and 
Mozart,  have  long  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
their  very  site  has  been  unlmown.  Mozart's 
still  contmues  in  that  condition,  but  Gluck's 
has  just  been  discchrered  by  accident  In 
lepauing  a  wall  in  the  village  of  Mutzlein- 
dorf,  near  Vienna,  there  was  found,  leaning 
against  the  foot  of  the  wall,  below  the  sur- 
&ice  of  the  ground,  a  small  tablet  of  grey 
marble^  with  the  foUowixig  inscription  in  the 
Goman  language,  and  in  Roman  charac- 
ters : — ^"  Here  rests  a  ifforthy  Crermant  a  pious 
Christian,  and  an  affectionate  hutband,  Christo- 
pher von  Gluck,  Knighty  a  great  master  in  the 
fublime  art  of  music.  He  died  November  15, 
1787.* 


On  the  authority  of  the  '  Madrid  Globe,' 
we  give  the  following  instance  of  atrocious 
crudty,  as  an  appendix  to  our  article  in  the 
present  number,  on  'The  Spanish  People.* 
A  short  time  back,  as  a  dealer  in  leeches 
was  travelling  on  a  by-road  in  Estremadura, 
he  was  stopped  by  a  band  of  thieves,  who 
demanded  his  inoney.  He  assured  them 
that  he  had  none  about  him,  having  expend- 
ed all  that  he  had  brought  with  him.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  that  he  had  told  the  truth, 
they,  in  revenge  for  their  disappointment, 
thrust  his  head  into  the  sack  in  which  he 
carried  his  leeches,  and  bound  it  tightly 
round  his  neck.  Some  country  people  pass- 
ing by  not  long  afterwards,  found  him  dead, 
he  having  been  bled  ^to  death  by  his  own 
stock. 

The  Indian  papers  report  that  experiments 
have  lately  been  made  in  Fort  William  on  the 
efiects  of  firing  guns  in  casemated  ^batteries, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  smoke  could 
be  removed,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  gunners 
remaining  at  their  posts  for  any  protracted 
time,  wiSiout  being  suffocated.  These  ex- 
periments were  made  with  a  view  to  the 
construction  of  batteries  for  the  defence  of 
Aden,  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  by  hol- 
lowing out  the  rock  as  at  Gibraltar,  Dover, 
and  Corfu.  . 
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Art.  I. — Ahdard.     Par  Charles  ds  Re- 
MUSAT.    2  vols.     Paris,  1845. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  day,  when,  with  a 
volume  of  Lamartine  in  our  hands,  and  a 
thousand  vague  and  dreamy  thoughts,  pass- 
ing like  evanescent  shadows  over  the  mind, 
we  first  wandered  into  Pere  la  Chaise,  and 
anxiously  sought  out  the  tomb  of  Abelard 
and  Heloise.  Our  romantic  expectations 
were  soon  shattered.  The  tomb  itself  dis- 
appointed us;  and  although  the  withered 
garlands,  with  which  it  was  strewn,  spoke 
of  a  generous  sympathy — ^told  us  that  others 
before  us  had  visited  it  with  romantic  feel- 
ings— ^yet,  when  we  saw  the  base  and  pillars 
scrawled  over  with  those  commonplaces, 
and  still  more  odious  common  names,  which 
desecrate  all  sorts  of  spots  and  monuments, 
from  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  oak  trees 
of  Kensington  Gardens — when  we  saw 
these,  our  mood  was  changed.  The  imper- 
turbable, imperious  egotism  of  men !  Lven 
in  the  presence  of  tuck  a  record  of  exalted 
self-sacrifice  as  the  tomb  of  Heloise,  these 
scribblers  could  not  forget  themselves  and 
their  paltry  pretensions — could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  announcing  to  the  astonish- 
ed universe  the  supremely  uninteresting  fact 
of  their  existence.  There  was,  however, 
one  inscription  which  was  crowded  with 
meanings ;  an  inscription,  which,  by  itself, 
would  nave  sufSced  to  fill  the  mind  with 
exquisite  reveries.  It  was  that  of  the  names 
of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  alternately  graven 
on  the  plinth,  and  interrupted  only  by  these 
words, 
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Eiemaify  united !  Yet  these  names,  and 
these  words,  suggestive  of  so  much,  are 
robbed  of  thieir  ctmrm,  by  being  side  by  side 
with  the  names  of  the  Smiths  and  Browns, 
who  desecrate  the  tomb. 

And  yet,  if  one  considers  it,  beneath  this 
desecration  is  respect ;  shown,  perhaps,  in 
a  rude  manner,  but  still  respect.  If  we  are 
to  take  ofience  at  this  manner,  what  shall 
we  say  to  those  desecrations  commited  by 
cultivated  men — we  mean  by  the  Popes, 
Collardeaus,  and  Bussy  Rabutins,  who  have 
turned  the  passion  andsincerity  of  HeIoise% 
letters  into  coarseness  and  gallantiT :  who 
have  made  the  greatest  woman  that  ever 
lived,  talk  like  a  wanton,  and  a  pre- 
cieu$€  7 

The  truth  is,  this  tomb  at  Pere  la  Chaise 
is  an  emblem  of  their  fiime.  Its  garlands 
and  scribblements  are  but  the  symbols  of 
that  deep  interest,  and  that  coarse  interpre- 
taUon,  which  the  world  has  always  mani- 
fested  for  these  lovers.  The  feeling  of 
interest  has  remained  consistent-— the  inter- 
pretations have  varied  with  vaiyine  ages. 
'  There  is  no  memory  so  popular  in  France,' 
says  Michelet,  *•  as  that  of  Heloise.  That 
oblivious  people,  in  whom  the  traces  of  the 
Middle  Ages  seem  so  completely  efiheed-— 
that  people,  in  whom  the  remembrance  of 
the  gods  of  Greece  is  more  vivid  than  that 
of  our  national  saints,  has  not  forsotten 
Heloise....That  is  the  only  legend  of  love 
which  has  survived.' 

The  same  eloquent  historian  says  that 
Heloise  owes  her  fame  to  Abelai4p  *  sans 
le  malheur  d'Abailard,  Helolbe  etkt  M  igno- 
ree ;  elle  An  restee  obscure  et  dans  I'ombre.' 
The   reverse   of  this   seems   to   us   the 
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truth.*  Abelard  is  immortal,  because  he 
inspires  that  deep  and  exalted  afiection 
which  triumphed  over  all  suffering,  oyer  all 
4>bstacle,  and  hence  has  triumphed  over 
edacious  Time.  Heloise  draws  none  of  her 
lustre  from  him.  Her  fame  is  built  out  of 
her  own  heroic  acts ;  and  it  is  from  his  con- 
nection with  her  that  Abelard  has  descended 
to  posterity ;  his  own  claims  are  slight,  and 
have  been  greatly  overrated.  He  made 
more  noise  in  his  day ;  but  she  has  had  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  His  popularity 
was  rapid,  loud,  and  scandalous.  He  was 
made  for  it ;  he  lived  for  it,  and  for  it  only. 
But  many  a  name,  as  great,  has  faded  from 
the  memories  of  mankind ;  many  a  fame,  as 
noisy,  has  failed  to  awaken  a  single  echo  in 
posterity ;  many  an  intelligence,  far  more  rich 
and  fruitful,  has  failed  to  occupy  succeeding 
venerations.  Looked  at  closely  and  steadily, 
ne  presented  nothing  but  the  most  superficial 
attractions:  a  quick  memory,  a  ready  elo- 
quence, and  subtle  dialectical  skill .  His  soul 
IS  neither  deep  nor  wide.  He  discovers 
nothing ;  he  improves  nothing.  He  can  only 
dazzle  and  confuse.  His  intelligence  is  in  no- 
wise to  be  called  great ;  it  is,  at  best,  but  that 
of  a  fluent  Sophist,  such  as  Plato  has  repre- 
sented in  hb  Eulhydemns.  If  there  was 
nothing  in  his  intelligence  to  excite  our 
veneration,  there  was  little  in  his  character 
to  moderate  our  scorn.  M.  de  Remusat, 
though  not  positively  sufiering  under  the 
common  malady  of  biographers — the  furor 
hwgrapkicus — has  nevertheless  a  tenderness 
Mr  Aoelard ;  dwells  gently  on  his  faults, 
and  tries  to  extenuate  them.  We  are  dis- 
poned to  be  tolerant  of  tolerance  ;  but  we 
really  think  that  Abelard's  character  is  too 
contemptible  to  be  spared,  even  by  the  most 
benevolent  charity ;  and  that  not  even  the 
fact  of  having  been  loved  by  Heloise,  ought 
to  shield  him  from  the  just  scorn  of  man- 
kind. Viewed  in  its  proper  light  his  story 
is  a  lesson ;  viewed  in  its  ordinary  light  it  is 
a  mere  romance.  We  will  endeavour  to 
place  this  story  before  our  readers,  as  it 
stands  written  out  before  us. 
^  Bat  first  a  word  respecting  the  book  be- 
fore us.  M.  de  Remusat  is  the  son  of  the 
well-known  Oriental  scholar,  and  is  him- 
self fiivouraUy  known  in  Parisian  society,  as 
one  of  the  quondam  contributors  to  the 
<  Globe,'  and  as  the  author  of  two  volumes 
of  'Essais  Philosophiques.'  His  present 
work  consists  of  a  life  of  Abelard,  written 

*  It  is  obnoas  that  in  no  case  could  inch  a 
woman  ^main  in  obscuritj:  since,  ai  Abelard 
tells  us,  aiie  was  already  tke  moat  celebrated 
woman  in  Fiance  {in  Mo  regno  nommatiinmum) 
when  he  first  met  her.  M.  Micbelet  himself  has 
previously  toU  as  tiiat  she  was  d^'h  cU^f, 


with  great  care  and  diligence ;  and  an  ana- 
lysis  <oi  all  his  philosophical  writings,  which 
are  now  known  to  be  extant  It  is  on  the 
whole  a  useful  book ;  more  we  cannot  say. 
This  life  contains  nothing  new ;  but  it  is 
full  of  details  about  contemporary  matters. 
It  is  written  with  occasional  eloquence,  but 
also  with  an  occasional  obscurity,  which  is 
rare  amongst  French  authors.  The  analy- 
sis is  fairly  done ;  and,  to  those  curious  in 
the  questions  agitated  in  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, will  be  found  very  valuable. 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  on 
the  confines  of  Brittany,  in  the  town  of 
Palais  (JPakLtium\  Beranger  or  Be'renger, 
the  seigneur,  had  a  son  bom  to  him,  whom 
he  christened  Pierre.  This  child  was  Abe- 
lard. His  father,  who,  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  war,  had  also  ioiued  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literature,  caused  him  to  be  sedulous- 
ly educated,  both  as  a  warrior  and  as  a  poet. 
But  the  youth  renounced  the  career  of  arms, 
renounced  his  birthright,  to  pursue  the  ca- 
reer of  a  dialectician.  He  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  philosophy,  and  philosophy  in 
those  days  meant  dialectics.  Having  acquired 
great  art  in  this  exercise  of  ingenuity,  he  tra- 
velled through  various  provinces  while  yet  a 
youth,  disputing  with  all  comers.  ^  I  emulat- 
ed,' says  he,  *  the  peripatetics.'  And  M. 
Remusat  adds '  Philosophy,  in  those  days, 
had  its  knights-errant.'  True  enough ; — and 
before  those  days,  such  men  had  existed  ;  in 
old  Greece,  there  had  been  that  vehement 
thinker,  Xenophanes.  '  For  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  did  he,  the  great  Rhapsodist 
of  Truth,  emulate  his  countryman  Homer, 
the  great  Rhapsodist  of  Beauty,  and  wander 
into  many  lands,  uttering  the  thought  that 
was  working  in  him.'*  But  what  compari- 
son can  be  made  between  such  a  man  and 
Abelard  1  Xenophanes  having,  as  he  be- 
lieved, *  attained  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
unity  and  perfection  of  the  Godhead,  it  be- 
came the  object  of  his  life  to  spread  that 
conviction  abroad,  and  to  tear  down  the 
thick  veil  of  superstition  which  hid  the 
august  countenance  of  truth .  '|  Abelard  had 
no  conviction  to  spread  abroad;  he  was 
simply  impelled  by  a  love  of  disputation  and 
a  love  of  notoriety. 

This  love  of  notoriety  was  his  curse,  as  it 
ii  the  curse  of  all  minds  fjramed  like  his. 
He  came  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
hoping  there  to  find  a  fitting  opportunity  of 
display.  He  attended  the  school  where 
William  de  Champeaux,  the  most  renowned 
master  of  disputation,  lectured  to  a  nume- 
rous class  of  students  from  all  quarters  of 


•  *  Bioftaphical  History  of  Philos./  voL  i.,  p.  7& 
t  <  Biographical  Uittoxy  of  Philos.,'  voL  i^  p.  73. 
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Europe.  This  new  pupil  excited  attention. 
The  beauty  of  his  person,  the  ease  of  his 
manner,  his  marvellous  aptitude  for  learning, 
and  still  more  marvellous  facility  of  speech, 
distinguished  him  amongst  all.  The  master 
was  proud  of  his  pupil,  and  loved  him.  He 
looked  on  him,  perhaps,  as  a  fit  successor. 
But  this  pupil,  so  acquiescent,  so  quick  at 
learning,  did  not  sit  tnere  to  learn ;  he  sat 
watching  for  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
venerable  master.  He  had  learned  where 
lay  the  strength  of  his  master ;  he  had  also 
learned  the  secrets  of  his  art.  Confident  in 
his  own  ability  he  rose  up  one  day,  and  at- 
tacked William  de  Champeaux  in  his  own 
school,  provoked  him  to  a  discussion,  and 
vanquished  him.  Rage  and  astonishment 
seized  his  fellow  disciples.  Rage  and  terror 
seized  the  master.  The  disciples,  while 
aware  of  Abelard's  ability,  saw  clearly 
enough  that  he  only  led  William  into  a  dis- 
cussion for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  him, 
and  drawing  from  him  humiliating  avowals ; 
and  their  respect  for  him  engendered  indig- 
nation for  his  assailant.  Abelard  dates  from 
this  the  origin  of  all  his  woes.  The  ene- 
mies he  created  then  pursued  him  through 
life.  But  this  is  the  common  sophism  of 
such  men  as  he ;  instead  of  looking  deeper, 
and  in  his  own  inordinate  selfishness,  vanity, 
and  cowardice,  seeking  the  cause  of  his 
woes,  he  chooses  to  attribute  them  to  the 
enemies  raised  by  his  ability. 

After  this  rupture  with  his  master,  he  as- 
pired, though  only  two-and-twenty,  to  a 
chair  of  philosophy  where  he  might  asto- 
nish the  world.  He  succeeded.  His  school 
at  Melun  was  numerously  attended,  and  his 
&me  as  a  teacher  was  carried  far  and  wide. 
William  of  Champeaux  was  naturally  terri- 
fied at  the  ascendency  his  former  pupil  was 
gaining,  and  used  all  his  power  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  the  school  at  Melun. 
In  this  he  failed ;  and  Abelard,  emboldened 
by  success,  brought  his  school  still  nearer 
Paris,  to  Corbeil;  in  order,  as  he  frankly 
tells  us,  that  he  might  be  more  importunate 
to  his  former  master.  But  he  had  to  strug- 
gle against  a  powerful  rival,  and  one  aged  m 
science  ;  so  that  the  intensity  of  his  study 
and  application  ravaged  his  frame,  and  he 
was  ordered  by  the  physicians  to  repose 
himself  from  the  fotigues  of  his  school,  and 
to  seek  restoration  in  his  native  air.  In  two 
years  he  returned,  and  saw,  with  delight, 
that  his  reputation  had  not  been  weakened 
in^his  absence,  but  that  his  scholars  were 
eager  for  his  return. 

He  returned  in  health  and  spirits  ;  ambi- 
tious of  notorietv,  unscrupulous  as  to  means. 
His  old  antagonist,  William  de  Champeaux, 


cloister.  Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Mans,  wrote 
to  him  congratulations,  and  called  his  act 
the  act  of  a  real  philosopher ;  but  he  ex- 
horted him  not  to  renounce  his  instructions 
because  he  renounced  the  pomps  and  glories 
of  the  world,  William  followed  this  advice, 
and  opened  the  school  of  Saint  Victor,  after- 
wards so  celebrated.  His  reputation,  though 
suffering  from  the  attacks  of  Abelard,  was 
still  great,  and  his  school  was  crowded. 
One  day,  as  he  was  lecturing  to  his  nume« 
rous  disciples,  he  was  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Abelard  amongst  them,  who  came,  he 
said,  to  learn  rhetoric.  William  was  troub- 
led, but  he  continued  his  lecture.  Abelard 
waited  until  the  question  respecting  Univer- 
sal was  brought  forward,  and  then  suddenly 
changing  from  a  disciple  to  an  antagonist,  he 
so  harassed  the  old  man  with  the  rapidity 
and  unexpectedness  of  his  assaults,  that  he 
lefl  him  no  other  refuge  than  the  confession 
of  defeat.  William  retracted  his  opinions  ; 
and  in  that  retractation  lost  for  ever  his  repu- 
tation. His  audiences  diminished  rapialy. 
They  would  hardly  listen  to  the  minor 
points  of  dialectics  from  one  who  had  con- 
fessed himself  beaten  on  the  capital  point  of 
'  universak.'  The  disciples  passed  over  to 
the  victor ;  just  as  when  a  combat  is  engaged 
between  two  stags,  the  hinds  stand  quietly 
watching  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  if 
their  former  respected  lord  and  master  is 
worsted,  they  pass  over  to  the  care  of  the 
stronger  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 
Abelard's  school  soon  became  the  first  of  all ; 
and  as  if  to  give  still  greater  efiTect  to  his 
triumph,  the  professor  to  whom  William  had 
given  the  chair  of  Nortre  Dame,  either  dis- 
couraged by  Abelard's  audacity  or  convinced 
by  his  arguments,  offered  the  chair  to  the 
victor,  and  ranged  himself  amongst  the 
admiring  disciples.* 

He  was  now  the  undisputed  master  in 
dialectics.  He  had  argued  with  the  great 
Nominalist,  Roscelinus,  and  had  discomfited 
him ;  he  had  argued  with  the  great  Realist, 
William  de  Champeaux,  and  had  defeated 
him.  The  cardinal  question  of  philosophy 
in  those  days  he  alone  had  known  how  to 
answer  so  as  to  save  himself  from  the  here- 
sies of  Roscelinus,  and  to  avoid  the  absur- 
dities of  William  de  Champeaux.  And  what 
was  that  question  to  which  so  much  import- 
ance was  attached  ?  It  was  one  which, 
though  to  the  modern  reader  apparently 
trivial,  was  in  truth  fundamental  in  all  sys- 

•  We  know  but  of  one  parallel  case  of  modesty, 
and  that  was  when  Antisthenes  was  so  captivated 


by  the  wisdom  of  Socretes  that  he  ceased  to  teach, 
and  became  once  more  a  papil  ^  nay  more  he  per- 
^         .  ,    _  .  suaded  all  his  pupils  to  come  with  nim  to  Socrates, 

had  renounced  the  world  and  retired  to  a  then  to  learn  true  wiEdom. 
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terns  of  philosophy,  from  Plato  downwards. 
Stated  briefly,  the  dispute  was  this:  Is 
there  an  object  corresponding  to  every  ab- 
stract ideal  The  question  was  answered 
affirmatively  by  the  Kealists,  who  declared 
that  Man,  Virtue,  &c.,  had  a  real  existence, 

Suite  irrespective  of  any  individual  concrete 
etermination,  such  as  Smith,  Benevolence, 
&c.  It  was  answered  negatively  by  the 
Nominalists,  who  said  that  all  abstract  ideas 
are  but  general  terms,  and,  as  such,  are  but 
the  creations  of  human  ingenuity,  designating 
no  distinct  entities,  but  merely  used  as  marh 
of  aggregate  conceptions.  The  one  party 
declared  that  General  Ideas  were  also  Exist- 
ences; the  other  declared  that  they  were 
nothing  but  General  Names  applied  to  indi- 
vidual things. 

Nominalism  is  so  universally  accepted  in 
modern  times  that  it  is  not  without  difficulty 
the  force  of  the  Realist  argument  can  be 
conceived.  And  yet  the  Realist  said,  plausi- 
bly enough,  as  our  ideas  are  copies  of  ob- 
jects, whatever  we  think  of  must  exist ;  and 
as  we  have  an  idea  of  Man  which  is  not  the 
idea  of  any  individual  man,  but  of  Man  in 
general,  ergo  there  must  be  such  an  exist- 
ence as  Man  in  general.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  in  this  place,  to  expose  the  fallacy 
of  Realism,  in^much  as  it  is  a  discarded 
tenet ;  but  from  its  supposed  connection  with 
the  dogmas  of  religion  it  was  only  by  great 
skill  that  Abelard  could  refute  it,  without 
the  appearance  of  heresy.  Abelard  was  not 
content  with  his  glory.  As  long  as  there 
was  anywhere  in  France  a  celebrated  teach- 
er he  could  not  be  tranquil.  There  was  one 
at  Laon,  a  certain  Anselm,  who  taught  the- 
ology with   immense  success.      This  was  ^^^^    ^^^ ,„  ..  ^  .^ .    ^  .^^ 

enough  to  trouble  Abelard',  repose.    He  ^A  Z'n T« Trr.raS  w,Vi^l£ 
repaired  to  Laon.  ridiculed  the  .style  of Ij^^^',  HZJZ  TevSn    frm    tihe 

standard  of  symmetry  there  might  be,  was, 
we  may  be  certain,  amply  compensated  by 


haughtiness  in  his  manner,  not  without  its 
careless  indolence,  which  the  confidence  of 
success  had  given  to  his  bearing  ;  handsome, 
manly,  gallant-looking,  the  object  of  inces- 
sant curiosity  and  admiration.     The  multi- 
tude reverently  made  way  for  hirn^  women 
peeped  at  him  from  behind  their  window- 
curtains  ;  all  Paris  was  proud  of  him.    His 
name  was  renowned  in  every  city  in  Europe, 
and  the  pope  himself  sent  men  to  hear  him* 
He  was  at  the  acmd  of  hb  glory.     His  inor- 
dinate vanity  was  appeased.    He  reigned, 
and  he  reigned  alone.    He  believed  himself 
to  be  the  only  philosopher  in  the  world : 
^  Cum  jam  me  solum  in  mundo  superesse 
philosophum  estimarem.' — (Epist  i.,  p.  9.) 
If  he  had  been,  as  he  fancied  himself,  the 
noblest  specimen  of  man  living,  then  would 
he  have  deserved  the  love  of  that  noblest 
specimen  of  woman,  Heloise.     She  was  at 
this  time  very  young,  an  orphan  and  poor, 
living  with  her   uncle  Fulbert,  studious, 
learned,  and  sweet  of  face.      Beautiful  she 
was  not,  though  the  world  has  persisted  in 
cherishing   the    idea    that   she   was;   but 
Bayle's  assertion,  that  she  was  ugly,  is  pre- 
posterous.    Abelard  tells  us  that  she  was 
by  no  means  of  the  lowest  order  of  beauty — 
(perfaciem  non  infima) ;  and  the  description 
of  her  in  the  <  Roman  de  la  Rose'  (if  indeed 
it  does  mean  Heloise)  is  that  of  an  exquisite 
beauty : 

'<  EI  ne  fu  oscure  ne  brune, 
Ains  fa  dere  comme  la  lune, 
Envers  aui  les  autres  estoiles 
Ressemblent  petites  chandoUeSj  &c.,  ftc." 

Sbe  was  a  brunette,  with,  as  we  picture 
her,  deep,  passionate  eyes,  clear,  massive 
brow,  and  voluptuous  mouth:    a  face 


Anselm,  laughed  at  the  puerile  admiration 
of  his  scholars,  and  offered  to  surpass  him 
in  the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
was  at  first  laughed  at,  next  listened  to,  and 
he  departed  leaving  anarchy  in  the  school, 
and  desolation  in  the  heart  of  the  old  man. 
Having  satisfied  his  envy  he  returned  to 
Paris. 

His  career  at  this  period  was  most  bril- 
liant. His  reputation  was  higher  than  that 
of  any  living  man.  His  eloquence  and  sub- 
tlety found  echoes  in  the  breasts  of  hundreds 
of  serious  students,*  who  thronged  beneath 
the  shadows  of  the  cathedral,  lor  ever  dis- 
puting with  each  other,  and  thinking  more 
of  the  dispute  than  of  the  truths  disputed  for. 
There  amidst  those  crowds  he  might  be  seen 
stalking   along,  with    a  certain   imposing 


*  M.  Gaixot  computet  them  at  not  lest  than  five 
thontand. 


the  fascinating  expression.     She  might  say 
with  Sappho  (in  Ovid) 

'<  Si  mlhi  difficilis  formam  Nature  negavit ; 
Ingenio  foimee  damna  rependo  mett." 

Her  talents  and  her  learning  had  rendered 
her  celebrated.  Her  helpless  position,  no 
less  than  her  charms,  attracted  Abelard.  It 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suspect  that 
her  popularity  was  to  him  her  greatest 
charm.  H e  resolved  to  seduce  her ;  resolved 
it  in  cold  blood,  and  after  mature  calculation. 
He  thought  she  would  be  an  easy  victim, 
and  he  who  had  lived  hitherto  in  abhor- 
rence of  libertinage  (scortantm  immundUiam 
wemver  abhorrtbam)  felt  himself  arrived  at 
such  a  position  that  he  might  indulge  with 
impunity.  *■  I  thought,  too,  he  says,  ^  that  I 
should  the  more  easily  gain  the  girPs  con- 
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sent,  knowing  as  I  did  to  how  great  a  degree 
she  both  possessed  learning  and  loved  it.' 
He  tells  us  h(jw  he  ^  sought  an  opportunity 
of  bringing;  her  into  familiar  and  daily  inter- 
course with  me,  and  so  drawing  her  the 
more  easily  to  consent  to  my  wishes.  With 
this  view  I  made  a  proposal  to  her  uncle, 
through  certain  of  his  friends,  that  he  should 
receive  me  as  an  inmate  of  his  house,  which 
was  very  near  to  my  school,  on  whatever 
terms  of  remuneration  he  chose ;  alleging 
my  reason  that  I  found  the  care  of  a  house- 
hold an  impediment  to  study,  and  its  ex- 
pense too  burdensome.  Now,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  was  very  covetous,  and  on  the 
other  most  solicitous  that  his  niece  should 
continue  to  advance  in  literary  attainments : 
so  that  he  was  easily  brought  to  agree  to  my 
proposal  in  his  eagerness  for  gain,  and  his 
persuasion  that  his  niece  would  thus  have 
the  benefit  of  my  instruction.  On  the  latter 
point  he  used  such  earnest  entreaty  with 
me,  as  promoted  my  wishes  and  favoured 
my  passion  far  beyond  my  hopes  ;  commit- 
ting the  maiden  wholly  to  my  charge,  in 
order  that  whenever  I  should  be  at  leisure 
from  the  school,  whether  by  day  or  by 
night  (tam  in  die  quam  in  node)  I  might 
take  the  trouble  of  teaching  her  ;  and  should 
I  find  her  negligent  use  forcible  compulsion. 
Hereupon  I  wondered  at  the  man's  exces- 
sive simplicity,  with  no  less  amazement 
than  if  I  had  beheld  hinx  attend  a  lamb  to 
the  care  of  a  famishing  wolf;  for  in  thus 
placing  the  girl  in  my  hands  for  me  not  only 
to  teach  but  to  use  forcible  coercion,  what 
did  be  do  but  give  full  liberty  to  my  desires 
and  ofier  the  opportunity,  even  had  it  not 
been  sought,  seeing  that  should  enticement 
fall  I  mi^t  use  threats  and  stripes  in  order 
to  subdue  her  (ut  quam  videlicet  blanditiis 
non  possem,  minis  et  verberibus  facilius 
flecterem). 

The  crude  brutality  of  this  arowal  could 
not  be  mistaken,  one  would  think,  by  any 
reader ;  yet  M.  de  Remusat,  with  a  biogra- 
pher's partiality,  will  have  it  that  Abelard 
tiimself  was  mistaken  as  to  his  intentions. 
^  In  reading  Abelard's  own  confession,'  he 
says,  ^  one  would  almost  say  that  he  loved 
only  on  premeditation,  that  he  became  her 
lover  upon  calculation,  and  that  he  fixed 
his  regards  on  her  as  the  most  worthy  of  his 
passion,  and,  shall  I  say  it  ?  the  most  easy 
of  conquest.  But  it  is  often  the  illusion  of 
reflective  and  reasoning  minds  to  mistake 
their  penchant  for  a  choice,  and  to  believe 
their  enthusiasms  have  been  acts  of  calcula- 
tion.' The  remark  is  not  without  justice, 
but  it  is  ludicrously  inapplicable  to  Abelard, 
the  whole  course  of  whose  life  was  a  display 
of  intense  selfishness. 


Abelard  was  her  master ;  but  what  did 
he  teach  her?  She  was  a  better  scholar 
than  he  ;  in  some  respects  better  informed. 
She  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  Latin ;  knew 
Greek  and  Hebrew  enough  to  form  the  basis 
of  future  proficiency.*  He  was  well  read ;  a 
consummate  dialectician  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  his  scholarship  was  remark- 
able. All  his  biographers,  except  M.  de 
Remusat,  assume  that  he  knew  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  M.  Micheletgocs  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  was  the  only  man  who  then  knew 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  But  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  Hebrew — except  of  a  few  words  cur- 
rent in  theological  discussions — is  beyond  all 
doubt ;  and  that  he  knew  no  Greek  beyond 
a  few  philosophical  terms  is  evident  froni 
two  facts ;  1st.  If  he  had  known  it,  he  was 
too  vain  and  ostentatious  a  man  to  have  con- 
cealed what  was  then  thought  one  of  the 
highest  accomplishments.  2dly.  He  has  ex- 
pressly told  us,  in  more  places  than  one^ 
that  ne  was  forced  to  read  the  Greek  au- 
thors in  the  Latin  translations.!  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  he  instructed  her  in 
philosophy  only  ;  the  more  so,  as  that  is  the 
sole  science  which  he  mentions. 

Thus,  then,  in  giving  lessons  in  his  arid 
dialectics  did  he  manage  to  give  her  lessons 
in  love ;  not  by  his  dialectics,  but  by  his 
accomplishments  did  he  fascinate  her.  What 
a  picture  is  presented  by  this  remarkable 
couple  !  The  one  well  versed  in  all  the  arts 
of  seduction :  reciting  and  singing  to  per- 
fection :  gifted  with  marvellous  facility  in 
illustrating  arid  subjects  by  passages  from 
the  poets ;  having  the  serpent's  tongue ; 
handsome,  renowned  above  all  men  for  wis- 
dom, he  would  have  been  dangerous  to  all 
women  ;  but  to  a  simple,  credulous,  single- 
minded  girl,  passionately  fond  of  literature 
and  easily  dazzled  by  renown,  he  was  fram- 
ed to  fascinate.  He  succeeded  in  intoxicat- 
ing that  noble  and  affectionate  heart  which 
loved  but  once ;  a  heart  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  him,  even  when  her  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  God.  It  has  been  matter  of  won- 
der how  so  great  a  creature  could  ever  have 
worshipped  so  contemptible  an  idol ;  but 
there  is  nothing  whatever  wonderful  in  it. 
Heloise  saw  in  Abelard  the  symbols  of  great- 
ness ;  she  was  charmed  with'him,  with  his 
manners,  with  his  intelligence,  and  her  own 
direct  truthful  heart  made  her  credulous  of 
the  directness  and  truthfulness  of  his. 

Study  threw  them  together,  and  in  its  dan- 
gerous solitude  her  passion  ripened.     Day 

*  Abelard,  later  in  life,  ia  addressing  the  sister- 
hood of  which  Heloise  was  abbess,  says,  that  *  she 
alone  possessed  the  same  thorough  proficiency  ia 
these  three  languages,  which  was  extolled  as  a  gifi 
in  St  Jerome,' 

t  Vide  <  (Euvres  Inedites;  latrod ,  p.  43. 
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and  night  they  were  together,  '  talking  of 
lovely  things  that  conquer  death,' and  steep- 
ed in  that  vague  and  dreamy  delight  which 
is  produced  by  the  spectacle  of  grand  things, 
and  by  contact  with  great  intelligences  ;  and 
thus,  as  the  Spanish  translator  of  her  letter 
$ays,  'buscando  siempre  con  pretexto  del 
estudio  los  parages  mas  retirados,' — they 
forfi;ot  the  world  in  the  delights  of  passioo. 
*  The  books  were  open  before  us,'  says  Abe- 
lard, ^  but  we  talked  more  of  love  than  of 
philosophy,  and  kisses  were  more  frequent 
than  sentences.'*  And  to  prevent  suspicion, 
when  Fulbert  was  present,  we  presume, 
^  blows  were  often  given,  but  out  of  love 
not  rage.'  It  is  painful  to  read  his  ac- 
count, and  to  see  in  it  the  gross  sensuality 
^  which  alone  dictated  his  actions  ;  the  more 
80  when  we  compare  it  with  the  pas- 
sionate  ardour  of  Heloise,  who  in  her  letters, 
as  Madame  Guizot  excellently  remarks,  is 
80  much  more  chaste  even  in  her  vehe- 
mence :  ^  elle  rappelle  mais  ne  d^taille 
point.' 

We  come  now  to  an  act  which  reveals  the 
character  of  the  man.  He  had  written  love 
sones  to  Heloise,  as  a  lover  should  do  ;  but 
he  had  the  immeasurable  egotism  of  a  bad 

Eet  and  an  indelicate  lover :  he  could  not 
content  that  these  productions  should  be 
read  by  no  admiring  eyes  except  those  for 
whom  they  were  written  ;  nor  could  he  re- 
frain from  divulging  his  conquest.  Accor- 
dingly, his  songs  were  soon  bandied  about 
the  streets ;  all  Paris  was  let  into  the  secret 
of  this  love.  That  which  the  least  delicate 
of  lovers  would,  for  his  own  sake,  have  hid- 
den from  the  world,  this  wretched  coxcomb 
allowed  to  be  profaned  by  being  bawled  by 
idle  and  indifferent  mouths.  While  she 
worshipped  htm,  he  let  her  name  and  her 
affections  be  dragged  through  the  mire. 

And  what  says  M.  Remusat  to  this  1  His 
defence  is  curious.  '  Thus  the  affair  which 
ought  to  have  remained  the  tender  mystery 
of  his  whole  life,  became  a  public  scandal, 
and  passed  from  his  avowal  into  that  state 
of  popular  romance  which  it  has  preserved 
till  our  times.  There  was  in  that  man  some- 
thing of  the  insolence  of  all  natures  made 
for  command  and  royalty.  He  exhibited 
himself  unveiled  before  the  world.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  everything  which  in- 
terested him  became  worthy  of  general  at- 
tention ;  that  his  actions  were  beyond  com- 
mon appreciation,  and  that  everything  in 
him  should  be  shown  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
world.'  We  accept  the  judgment  with  one 
reservation  ;  Abelard  has  not  the  *  insolence 

*  He  adds,  with  bis  usual  crudity,  when  speaking 
•f  these  tiflMs,  '*  £t  saspius  ad  sinus  quam  ad  Ubros 
Mdttcebantur  manus.*    ilpist.  i.,  p.  1 1. 


of  natures  made  for  command,'  bnt  the  vani- 
ty of  natures  made  for  display.  That  he 
imagined  everything  which  interested  him 
should  be  made  public  is  true-^  but  this,  not 
because  he  was  great,  but  because  he  was 
little.  Victor  Cousin  says,  somewhere,  that 
'  every  individuality  is  full  of  pettinesses, 
and  that  great  men,  seen  closely,  are  often 
very  little  ;'  and  this  phrasing  of  the  vulgar 
proverb,  that  ^  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet- 
de-chambre,'  has  been  applied  to  Abelard, 
and  used  as  an  excuse  for  him.  Now  the 
proverb  is  not  only  vulgar,  it  is  trivial.  It 
has  its  truth,  not,  as  Hesel  epigrammatical- 
ly  remarks,  because  the  nero  is  no  hero,  hut 
because  the  valet-de-chambra  is  a  valet-de- 
chambre — tDei7  jener  der  Kammerdiener  ist  ! 
Great  men,  looked  at  closely,  and  with  eyes 
that  can  recognize  greatness,  do  not  seem 
little,  but  the  contrary.  If  they  have  their 
infirmities,  it  is  that  they  are  human.  They 
are  great  men  ;  not  adjectives  of  greatness. 
If  they  have  their  littlenesses,  it  is  not  that 
they  themselves  are  little,  but  that  weak- 
tness  accompanies  the  greatness.  Look 
I  closely  at  Abelard,  and  the  closer  you  look 
the  more  contemptible  will  he  appears.  Look 
closely  at  Heloise,  and  you  may  see,  per- 
haps, some  traces  of  human  weakness,  as 
stains  upon  the  splendour  of  her  greatness, 
but  the  closer  you  look  the  more  will  this 
greatness' fix  your  attention.  We. must, 
therefore,  protest  against  M.  de  Remusat's 
selecting  one  infirmity  of  human  nature 
which  great  men  have  sometimes  displayed, 
and,  because  Abelard  shares  that  infirmity, 
assuming  that  he,  too,  possessed  the  greatness. 
To  return  to  the  lovers.  Abelard  has 
himself  told  us  how  this  love  affitir  engross- 
ed his  thoughts,  and  prevented  his  studies. 

**  These  pleasures  bo  engrossed  me,  that  I  could 
apply  but  little  to  philosojuiy,  or  to  my  scholastic 
business.  It  was  insupportably  irksome  to  me  to 
repair  to  the  school,  or  to  remain  in  it  when 
there ;  and  exoeasiveljr  laborious,  too,  I  fonnd  lip 
to  give  my  n^htly  vigils  to  love,  and  stili  devote 
my  daily  ones  to  study.  So  negligently  and  tepid- 
ly were  my  lectures  now  ^ne  through,  that  I 
uttered  nothing  by  dint  of  invention,  but  all  by 
force  of  memory,  and  in  repetition  of  my  former 

lessons What  sonewing,  sieh* 

ing.  and  lamenting,  came  npon  my  scholars  when 
they  perceired  my  mind  to  be  so  occupied,  w  ra- 
ther so  disturbed,  is  almost  beyond.conoeptioB." 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Fulbert 
should  not  have  been  aware  of  that  which 
was  known  all  over  Paris.  He  seems  to 
liave  had  the  proverbial  blindness  of  a  hus- 
band for  that  which  strangers  could  perceive. 
Abelard  has  remarked  this;  and  told  us 
that  the  fact  had  been  repeatedly  suggested 
to  fulbert,  who  could  not  bring  hiiaself  to 
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credit  it  He  attributes  this  blindness  part- 
ly to  Fulbert^s  afiection  for  Heloise^  and 
partly  to  the  well-known  purity  of  her  lov- 
er's former  life.  They  were  at  length  dis- 
covered and  separated.  ^  O,  how  great  was 
the  uncle's  grief!  how  great  the  lovers'! 
What  confusion  overwhdnoed  me!  What 
anguish  at  my  disgrace !'  exclaims  Abelard 
very  characteristically :  and  he  continues, 
^  This  separation  of  our  persons  did  but 
unite  our  hearts  the  closer ;  this  privation 
increased  our  passion.  The  fit  of  shame 
once  over,  made  us  the  more  insensible  to 
shame;  acium  Uaqite  in  nolns  est  quod  in 
Marte  et  Venere  aeprehemis  podica  narrat 
fabuia,^ 

Shortiy  afterwards  Heloise  found  herself 
pregnant,  and  in  the  exaltation  of  her  heart, 
she  wrote  to  Abelard,  informing  him  of  it, 
asking  his  advice.  He  visited  her  in  Ful- 
bert's  absence,  and  arranged  an  escape  to 
Brittany.  There  Heloise  resided  with  his 
sister,  till  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  When 
her  uncle  was  aware  of  her  flight,  he  be- 
came almost  frantic ;  and  that  which  ren- 
dered his  state  still  worse,  was  his  being 
forced  to  suppress  the  motives  of  his  rage. 
How  did  Abelard  behave  f  contemptibly,  as 
usual.  He  was  evidently  in  great  fear  for 
his  life  ;  and  though  bold  to  insolence  in  de- 
bate, he  was  a  coward  in  action.  Audacity 
in  speculation  and  timidity  of  character  are 
often  united.  Some  of  the  most  daring 
thinkers  have  been  as  weak  in  resolution  as 
they  were  strong  in  speculation*  It  would 
seem  as  if  they  were  eager  to  make  up  for 
a  constitutional  deficiency  by  the  temerity 
of  their  pens.  Abelard  was  one  of  these. 
He  had  strong  polemical  tendencies,  but 
the  only  war  he  liked  was  the  war  of  words. 
Insolent,  aggressive,  and  reckless  in  argu- 
ment, he  was  always  weak  and  irresolute  in 
act.  He  could  attack  a  Roscelinus,  or  a 
William  de  Champeaux;  he  could  harass 
an  aged  teacher,  and  having  driven  him 
fiK>m  his  school,  pursue  him  even  to  the 
cloister,  and  there  cover  him  with  shame  ; 
or  he  could  by  his  ridicule  and  dialectics  de- 
stroy the  peace  of  Ansekn ;  but  he  could 
not  feu^e  an  outraged  uncle.  He  came  trem- 
bling before  Fulbert, '  greatly  compassioning 
his  excessive  anguish,'  h^  says,  but  greatly 
fearing  his  excessive  wrath,  as  we  believe ; 
implored  his  pardon,  and  recalled  to  his 
mind  how  many  of  the  greatest  men  had 
been  cast  down  by  women ;  accused  him- 
self of  treachery,  and  offered  the  reparation 
of  marriage,  provided  it  were  kept  secret. 
His  mamage,  if  made  known,  would  be  an 
obstacle  to  his  advancement  in  the  Church 
-—and  the  mitre  had  glimmered  before  his 
ambitious  eyes.    Thus,  oa  the  one  side, 


stimulated  by  fear,  and,  on  the  other,  by 
ambition,  he  had  neither  sufficient  force  to 
sacrifice  his  ambition  to  his  fear,  nor  suffi- 
cient courage  to  despise  the  danger ;  and  so 
he  proposed  a  compromise.  To  this  Ful- 
bert consented. 

But  Heloise,  heroic  heart !  in  the  self-ab- 
negation of  her  love,  would  not  consent  to 
that  reparation  which  fear  had  extorted  from 
Abelard.  She  did  not  believe  her  uncle's 
vengeance  would  be  thus  assuaged  ;  and  if 
it  were,  what  excuse  could  she  have  for 
thus  robbing  the  world  of  its  neatest  lu^ 
minary !  What  maledictions  and  what  re- 
grets would  follow  such  a  step !  What  a 
shame  and  what  a  calamity  that  a  man  cre- 
ated for  all  mankind  should  consecrate  him- 
self to  one  woman !  ^  I  should  hate  this 
marriage,'  she  exclaimed,  ^  for  it  would  be 
an  opprobrium  and  a  ruin  !'  She  recalled 
to  Abelard  the  various  passages  in  Scripture, 
and  in  the  ancient  writers,  wherein  wives 
are  accursed  ;  and  pointed  out  to  him  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  consecrate  him- 
self to  philosophy  unless  he  were  free. 
How  could  he  study  amidst  the  noise  of 
children  and  the  domestic  confusion  of  a 
household.^  How  much  more  honourabte 
it  would  be  for  her  to  sacnfice  herself  to 
him — to  be  his  mistress,  his  concubine ! 
The  more  she  humiliated  herself  for  him, 
the  more  claims  should  she  have  upon  his 
love ;  and  in  so  doing  she  would  not  be  an 
obstacle  to  his  advancement — in  so  doing 
she  would  not  have  prevented  the  free  de- 
velopment of  his  genius.  '  I  call  God  to 
witness,'  she  said  many  years  after,  *  that 
if  Augustus,  the  emperor  of  the  world,  had 
deemed  me  worthy  of  his  hand  and  would 
have  given  me  the  universe  for  a  throne, 
the  name  of  your  concubine  {(ua  meretrix) 
would  have  been  more  glorious  to  me  than 
that  of  his  empress.' 

This  was  the  passion  and  these  the  nuH 
tives  which  prompted  her  refusal.  For 
herself,  of  course,  no  happiness  could  be 
ereater  than  that  of  calling  him  her  husband ; 
but  if,  in  so  doing,  she  must  destroy  his 
hopes  of  advancement  and  stultify  the 
growth  of  his  sublime  intelligence,  she 
^  could  not  but  hate  that  marriage  as  an 
opprobrium.'  For  his  sake  she  would  glory 
in  sacrificing  herself,  if  only  to  convince  him 
of  the  boundless  love  she  tx>re  him.  Hav* 
inff  read  her  own  words,  let  us  turn  to  those 
which  Pope  has  lent  her. 

*'How  oft  when  prese'd  to  mairiage  have  I  eaidy 
Curse  on  all  laws  but  those  which  love  has 

made ! 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  lies, 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 
Let  wealth,  let  honour  wait  the  wedded  dame; 
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Augast  her  deed,  and  sacred  be  her  fame ; 
Before  true  passion  all  these  yiews  remore : 
Fame,  wealth,  aad  honour,  what  are  yon  to 
love  ? " 

Thia  is  the  extravagance  of  a  wanton,  not 
the  passion  of  Heloise.  It  was  from  no 
abstract  preference  for  ^  lawless  love '  that 
Heloise  spurned  marriage ;  it  was  simply 
because  she  was  afraid  of  sacrificing  her 
lover's  interests  to  her  happiness;  and  as 
she  loved  him  far  more  tnan  herself,  she 
opposed  the  sacrifice, 
•    Abelard  felt  the  force  of  her  arguments ; 

Eladly  would  he  have  accepted  them ;  but 
sar  was  stronger  than  interest,  and  he  had 
not  the 


that  Abelard  woald  thus  rid  himself  of  her. 
His  projects  of  vengeance  revived ;  and 
having  bribed  a  servant,  who  admitted  him 
and  his  friends  into  the  chamber  where 
Abelard  was  sleeping,  they  there  inflicted  on 
him  that  atrocious  mutilation,  which  Origen, 
in  a  fit  of  spiritual  exaltation,  inflicted  upon 
himself.  All  Paris  was  struck  with  horror 
and  surprise ;  and  in  mtngled  curiosity  and 
consternation  crowded  round  Abelard's 
house,  redoubling  his  agony  by  their  noisy 
pity.  There,  as  he  lay  on  his  wretched 
couch,  he  reflected  on  his  sad  condition. 
Henc^orth  the  world  was  shut  against  him. 
What  path  was  open  to  him  ?    With   what 


courage 


therefore,  endeavoured  to  answer  Heloise's 
arguments ;  and  finding  that  she  could  not 
conquer  his  resolution — a  resolution  which, 
by  the  way,  he  himself  calls  a  bit  of  stupid- 
ity (meam  stuhiHam) — she  burst  into  tears 
and  consented.  This  scene  is  characterized 
by  M.  Vilienave  as  a  contest  between  love 
and  duty,  in  which,  he  adds,  Abelard  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  conquered  in  generosity. 
Really  the  benevolence  of  biographers  is 


to  brave  Fulbert.     He,  face  could  he  again  present  himself  before 


infinite.  A  scene  in  which  Abelard  figures 
as  a  contemptible  coward,  is  christened  a 
struggle  between  love  and  duty ;  and  the 
terror  which  overcomes  his  interests,  his 
ambition,  and  her  passionate  entreaties,  is 
converted  into  a  desire  not  to  be  outdone  in 
generosity.  May  we  have  such  a  biogra- 
pher! 

•*  Having  committed  our  little  boy,"  says  Abe- 
lard, '*  to  my  sister's  chaige,  we  returned  privatelv 
to  Paris,  and  in  a  few  days,  after  going  through 
the  vigils  of  prayer  secretly  and  by  night,  there 
also,  very  early  one  morning,  in  the  presence  of 
her  uncle  and  some  of  his  friends  as  well  as  mine, 
we  received  the  nuptial  benediction." 

From  this  time  they  only  met  in  secret ; 
but  all  precautions  soon  became  useless,. as 
Fulbert  and  his  servants  divulged  the 
secret  ^in  violation  of  their  word.'  But 
Heloise  loudly  denied  that  she  was  married. 
Violefltlv  provoked  at  this  denial,  her  uncle 
loaded  her  with  reproaches,  and  made  the 
house  quite  insupportable  to  her.  Abelard 
xemoved  her  to  a  nunnery,  named  Aigen- 
teuii.  There  she  assumed  the  monastic 
dress,  but  without  taking  the  veil ;  and  there 
her  husband  furtively  visited  her,  not  always 
respecting  the  sanctity  of  the  spot.*  Ful- 
bert  regarded  this  seclusion  in  the  nunnery 
with  suspicion-  He  thought  it  was  but  the 
first  step  towards  her  taking  the  veil,  and 


men?  Condemned  to  be  pointed  at  by 
every  finger— to  be  lacerated  by  every 
tongue — ^to  be  to  all  a  ODOnstrous  spectacle ! 
He,  so  lately  the  eay  and  gallant,  to  whom 
women,  no  less  tnan  men,  were  proud  to 
show  allegiance — ^he  was  an  outcast  and  a 
mark  for  scorn.  How  his  enemies  would 
triumph  I 

His  resolution  was -easily  fixed.      He 
would  find  refuge  in  the  cloister ;  he  would 


*  No8ti..^uid  ibi  tecum  mea  libidinis  egerit  in- 
tempHerantia  m  quadam  etiam  parte  ipsius  refectorii. 
Nosti  id  impadentissime  tunc  actum  esse  in  tam 
reverendo  loco  et  summas  Virgini  consecmto. — 
Abelard,  Epist  v.,  p.  QQ, 


become  a  monk,  and  renounce  the  world. 
To  this  he  confesses  that  he  was  impelled 
by  shame  rather  than  by  devotion.  But  the 
intense  selfishness  of  this  man  would  not 
permit  him  to  renounce  the  w<Nrld  alone ; 
he  demanded  that  Heloise  also  should  re» 
nounce  it ;  and  she  renounced  it.  Obedient 
to  his  commands  (ad  imperium  no9irum)jshe 
took  the  veil:  thus  once  more  sacrificing 
herself  to  his  will,  whom,  with  regret,  she 
had  accepted  as  a  husband,  and  whom  she 
abandoned  in  trembling,  to  devote  herself, 
without  faith,  without  hope,  and  without 
love,  to  her  divine  husband.  Pope  is  here 
equal  to  his  subject : 

*'  Canst  thou  foiget  that  sad,  that  solemn  day 
When  victims  at  yon  altar's  foot  we  lay  ? 
Canst  thou  foiget  what  tears  that  moment  fell. 
When,  warm  in  youth,  I  bade  the  world  farewell  f 
As  with  cold  lips  I  kis8*d  the  sacred  veil, 
The  shrines  all  trembled,  and  the  lamps  grew  pale. 
Heaven  scarce  believed  the  conauest  it  surveyed, 
And  saints  with  wonder  heard  the  vows  1  made.** 


Fleloise  subofiitted  without  an  inquiry,  with- 
out a  murmur :  it  was  enough  for  her  to 
know  that  Abelard  desired  it.  In  renounc- 
ing the  world  thus  in  the  plenitude  of  youth 
and  passion,  she  was  actuated  by  no  devo- 
tional fervour.  She  was,  heart  and  soul,  a 
great  woman,  and,  as  such,  clui^  tenacious- 
ly to  life,  and  to  the  world,  which  she  was 
made  to  adorn.  She  had  no  myatic  aspira" 
tions,  no  ascetic  ideas.  Her  harmonious 
being  was  firee  from  all  such  dissonances ; 
it  was  bounding  with  life  and  love,  with 
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tivity  and  enjoyment.  Yet  she  relinquished 
the  world,  at  an  order  from  her  lord  ;  cruel 
and  tyrannical  as  that  order  was,  she  saw 
nothing  in  it  but  the  expression  of  his  will, 
and  was  content  to  obey.  Her  friends  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  dissuade  her,  and  to 
their  tears  and  entreaties  she  replied,  in  a 
voice  broken  by  sot.,  with  the  words  which 
Lucan  places  in  th^  mouth  of  Cornelia,  after 
the  disaster  of  Pharsalia : 

*«OmazimecoDJux, 
0  tbalarais  indigne  meis,  hoc  juris  habebat 
In  tantum  fortaoa  caput  ?    Cur  impia  nupei. 
Si  misenim  factura  fui  ?  Nunc  accipe  posnas, 
Sed  quas  sponte  luam.'* 

This  quotation  is  remarkable,  as  showing 
how,  in  those  days,  pedantry  was  mixed 
up  with  the  purest  passions ;  as  showing 
how  masteriy  was  her  command  over  the 
classics,  that,  in  such  a  moment,  she  should 
have  selected  so  apt  a  passage  ;  and,  finally, 
as  showing  how  completely  her  love  ab- 
sorbed her  soul,  and  how  little  religion  could 
occupy  it. 

Before  closing  the  door  of  the  convent 
upon  this  singular  creature,  let  us  ask  what 
could  be  Abelard's  motives  for  thus  seclud- 
ing her  1     We  have  already  hinted  that  his 
intense  selfishness  could  not  allow  him  to 
think  of  her  some  day  belonging  to  another. 
The  author  of  the  admirable  article  on  Abe- 
lard,  which  appeared  in  the  '  London  and 
Westminster   Review  (December,    1838), 
has    suggested  that,  inasmuch  as  Ahelard 
was  so  cruelly  punished  because   Fulbert 
suspected  him  of  wishing  to  make  Heloise 
take  the  veil,  "  probably  the  chief  satisfac- 
tion that  he  found  in  commanding  Heloise  to 
final  seclusion,  was  that  he  thereby  carried 
into    efiect    the    intention    for  which  her 
relatives  had  so  violently  punished  him. 
As  regards  his  second  motive,  feeling  him- 
self now  dead  to  her,  he  supposed  she  would 
soon  be  dead  to  him,  and  felt  a  selfish,  at 
least,  if  not  a  malignant  satisfaction,  in  re- 
morselessly exercising  his  all-powerful  in- 
fluence over  her,  before,  as  he  unworthily 
thought,  her  consideration  of  his  altered  state 
should  have  time  to  diminish  it :  to  place 
her  warm  and  blooming  youth  under  that 
lasting  combination  of  physical  and  religious 
restramt,  which,  in  spite  of  any  change  in 
her  own  inclination,  should  keep  her  dead 
to  others  as  well  as  to  himself.*'    To  one  so 
vain,  so  selfish,  and  so  fond  of  power,  this 
exercise  of  his  imperious  will  afforded  a 
diseased  delieht.     Reckless  of  consequen- 
ces, he  thought  only  of  proving  that  he  still 
possessed  resistless  power  over  the  fond 
girl :  and  so,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Heloise 


Remusat  pass  over  this  episode  without  a 
comment:  excuse  it  they  could  not,  and 
they  would  not  blame  their  hero. 

The  doors  of  the  convent  have  closed  on 
Heloise.  She  retires  to  her  cell  to  doat 
upon  the  image  of  her  lord ;  to  recall  the 
hours  of  rapture  spent  with  him,  and  to  feel 
that 

"  Nessun  maggior  doloie 
Che  rlcordarsi  S3,  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria.** 

And  he  upon  whom  her  sorrowing  thoughts 
were    fixed,    scarcely    ever    bestowed    a 
thought  on  her,  and  never  wrote  to  her. 
He  entered  upon  a  new  career ;  he  was  a 
monk  at  St.  Denis,'  and  had  resumed  his 
studies,  now,  as  he  says,  no  longer  disturbed 
by  the  provocations  of  his  senses.     ^  Mais  11 
lui  arriva,'  remarks  M.  Villenave,  *  lorsquMl 
ne  put  plus  etre  un  sujet  de  scandale  dans 
le  monde,  de  vouloir  bannir  le  scandale  de 
son  convent.'    The  monks  were  dissolute ; 
their  monastery  was  wealthy ;  and  they  had 
no  one  willing  to  curb  their  licentiousness, 
for  the  abbot  himself  was  as  bad  as  they. 
Abelard,  unable  to  share  their  debaucheries, 
reproved  them  ;  the  seducer  of  Heloise  be- 
came a  preacher  of  chastity.     He  who  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  dictate  to  the  world, 
felt  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  reprimanding  the 
monks ;  standing  on  the  lofW  ground  of  vir- 
tue, and  armed  with  piety,  he  looked  down 
upon  his  fellow  monks,  and  made  them 
blushingly  bow  to  his  superiority.    They 
could  not  defend  themselves  ;  he  had  them 
at  his  mercy,  and  we  may  guess  with  what 
forbearance  he  used  his  advantage .     His  pre- 
sence became  intolerable ;  and  to  divert  his 
attention  elsewhere,  they  joined  his  former 
scholars  in  entreating  him  to  resume  his  lec- 
tures ;  even  the  abbot  joined  in  this  request. 
Abelard  resisted  for  some  time.     He  shud- 
dered at  again  appearing  in  public  ;  he  whp 
had  never  appeared  there  but  triumphant, 
could  not  bear  to  present  himself  humiliated 
as  he  was.     But  entreaties  were  so  press- 
ing, and  aided,  perhaps,  by  his  natural  love 
of  display,  he  consented  asain  to  exhibit 
his  talents.     He  established  liimself  in  the 
priory  of  Maisoncelle,  where  he  opened  a 
school.      Students  flocked  thither  in  im- 
mense numbers.     His  adventures  had  only 
increased  his  notoriety,  while  nothing  had 
affected  his  reputation  for  learning  and  sub- 
tlety.    His  lectures  were  also  novel ;  they 
were  eminently  religious,  at  th^same  time 
that  they  were  dialectical.     He  was  the 
first  man,  since  Origen,  who  had  united  sa- 
cred and  profane  sciences  ;  and  the  success 
I  of  this  attempt  was  so  great  as  to  rouse  the 


quitted  the  world.    MM.  Villenave   and  I  jealousy  both  of  theologhins   and  philoso 
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pbers.  They  declared  that  it  waa  auite 
contrary  to  M  monastic  rule  for  a  monlc  to 
teach  profane  sciences  j  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  he  teach  the  sacred  without 
having  first  been  the  disciple  of  some  ac- 
credited teacher. 

Abelard,  always  insolent  and  agg^ssive, 
replied  to  these  attacks  with  vehemence  and 
contempt.  Supported,  as  he  thought,  by 
three  tnousand  students,  he  could  assume 
an  attitude  not  simply  of  defence,  but  also 
of  disdain.  Unconscious  of  the  real  danger 
of  his  position,  he  consented  to  publish  the 
substance  of  bis  lectures.  This  was  the 
^  Introductio  ad  Theologiam,'  which  is  still 
extant.  In  it  he  undertook  to  demonstrate 
by  reason  that  which  was  accepted  by  faith, 
lie  for  the  first  time  promulgated  the  then 
audacious  doctrine,  that  dogmas  should  be 
presented  under  a  rational  form ;  that  what 
we  believe  we  should  also  understand;  and, 
therefore,  that  dialectics  should  be  reconcil- 
ed to  our  religious  beliefs,  if  we  would  not 
have  it  shake  them  to  their  foundations. 
One  consequence  of  this  doctrine  was  to 
place  philosophers  almost  on  the  same  level 
with  saints ;  under  the  pretence  that  reason, 
as  an  internal  revelation,  had  conducted  the 
philosophers  to  the  same  conclusions  as  the 
saints,  respectix^  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 
and  especially  the  Trinity. 

This  '  faith  of  reason'  which  existed  con- 
fusedly in  Plato  and  became  more  develop- 
ed, more  authentic,  in  the  Christian  thinK- 
ers,  is  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of  God,  the 
only  uncreated,  the  only  creator,  the  infinite 
perfecti<m.  But  in  God  are  distinguished 
his  power,  his  wisdom,  and  his  goodness  ; 
the  first  engenders  the  second,  and  the  third 
proceeds  from  the  two  first.  Such  are  the 
distinctive  attributes  which  are  personified 
in  the  Father  as  the  Omnipotent,  m  the  Son 
as  the  Word  of  God,  the  iU/o^ ,  the  Eternal 
Reason,  the  supreme  intelligence,  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  divine  source  of  all  grace, 
all  charity,  and  all  love. 

Now,  although  this  doctrine  was  not  al- 
together new,  and  was  not  without  ortho- 
dox precedents,  it  was,  nevertheless,  suspi- 
cious from  the  temerity  of  the  speculations, 
the  subtlety  of  many  of  the  distinctions 
brought  forward  to  support  it,  the  general 
character  of  liberty  in  discussion  wnich  it 
seemed  to  proclaim,  and  also  from  the  noto- 
riety of  the  author,  who  had  always  placed 
himself  without  the  ordinary  circle  of  men's 
ideas ;  who  was  known  to  be  as  bold  as 
subtle,  and'ks  captivating  to  the  students  as 
he  was  bold.  The  spirit  of  Uie  age  was 
with  him,  and  yet  not  frankly  with  him.  It 
was  curious,  active,  restless,  yet  obedient  to 
the  letter  of  the  rules  of  faith.    It  was  fond 


of  discussion,  was  proud  of  its  powen  of 

reasoning,  and  yet  was  anxious  to  believe. 
Hence  the  tentative  of  Abelard  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Con- 
fined to  his  lectures  this  tentative  was 
crowned  with  success ;  but  attempted  in  a 
published  work  the  latent  heresy  became 
apparent.  His  enemies  called  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  interfere.  He 
replied  with  insults,  and  defied  them.  With 
that  impetuosity  which  is  so  paradoxical  in 
timid  men,  he  braved  his  enemies,  hopine, 
perhaps,  by  showing  a  bold  front,  to  intimi- 
date them ;  perhaps,  also,  actuated  by  that 
singular  impulse,  which  makes  the  same 
man  who  dares  not  face  a  single  individual, 
recklessly  insult  a  mass. 

The  defiance  was  accepted,  and  the  com- 
bat began.  It  ended  in  the  convocation  of 
a  council,  in  which  it  was  decided,  that 
Abelard's  doctrine  was  a  denial  of  the  reality 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  He 
was  condemned  to  cast  the  book  into  the 
flames  with  his  own  hands : — 

*'  When,  however,  I  rose  to  deliver  aprofeaaion 
and  exposition  of  my  faith/'  he  says,  **  and  ex* 
press  my  real  opinion  in  mv  own  words,  my  ad- 
versaries declared  that  nothing  more  was  neces- 
sary  than  that  I  should  recite  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  which  any  schoolboy  could  as  easily  have 
done.  And  Jest  I  should  seek  to  be  excused 
through  ignorance,  as  one  to  whom  these  sentences 
were  not  lamlliar,  thev  had  a  copy  of  it  brought 
to  me  to  read.  I  read  it  out  accordingly,  as  well 
as  I  was  able,  sighinff,  and  sobbing,  and  weeping 
the  while.  Then,  like  a  convicted  culprit,  I  was 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  Abbot  of  St  Me- 
dard ;  was  led  away  to  nis  cloister  as  to  a  prison ; 
and  immediately  the  council  was  dissolveo.  The 
abbot  and  brethren  of  that  monastery,  thinking  I 
was  thenceforward  to  remain  with  tnem,  received 
me  with  the  greatest  ezttItation»  and  by  treating 
me  with  every  attention,  endeavoured  In  vain  to 
console  me. 

**  So  blind  and  cniei  a  proceeding  (as  that  of 
the  council)  met  with  such  vehement  rig^roaeh 
from  all  who  heard  of  it,  that  eveiy  one  who  had 
tsdcen  a  part  in  it  strove  to  shift  the  blame  from 
himself  upon  othere,  so  Uiat  even  my  two  rivals 
denied  that  the  thing  had  been  done  by  their  advice, 
and  the  legate  expressed  before  all  men  his  abhor- 
rence  at  the  malignity  of  the  French.  Thereupon, 
moved  by  repentance,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
after  having  tfarouj^h  momentary  oompulsioD  grati* 
fied  their  animosity,  they  sent  me  hack  to  my 
own  monastery— where  I  had  as  many  enemies 
as  ever,  seeing  that  their  vicious  lives  and  ahama- 
ful  behaviour  made  them  look  with  constant  sus- 
picion upon  one  whose  censures  they  could  ill 
endure." 

The  monks  were  not  long  in  finding  a 
means  of  ridding  themselves  <m  this  intolerar 
ble  censorship.  He  accidentally  discover* 
ed  that  the  Dionysius  whom  the  monks 
claimed  as  the  founder  of  their  monastery 
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was  Doti  as  they  believed,  Dioaysius  the 

Areopagite.  A  furious  discussion  arose. 
The  abbot,  of  course,  sided  against  Abelard, 
condemned  him  to  be  whipped  and  placed 
under  strict  surveillance .  He  escaped  to  the 
priory  of  St.  Ayoul,  where  he  was  received 
with  kindness.  Here  he  had  the  cowardice 
to  write  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Denis  a  letter, 
which  is  still  extant,  comdemning  his  own 
discovery,  and  concluding  that  the  venera- 
ble Bede  (on  whose  authority  Abelard  had 
spoken)  mu^t  have  been  mistaken :  a  con- 
cession as  useless  as  it  was  cowardly. 

He  contrived  to  get  himself  freed  from  all 
obligation  to  live  at  St.  Denis.  The  world 
was  again  open  to  him.  He  was  poor,  but 
he  was  free.  He  chose  a  lonely  spot  in  the 
territory  of  Troyes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ar- 
disson,  where  he  had  once  been  wont  to 
gander  deep  in  his  meditations  and  studies. 
There  he  built  an  oratory  of  osiers  and 
thatch,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  As  he  had  been  persecuted  for  his 
heresies  on  the  Trinity,  there  may  have  been 
some  arrure  peiuie  in  this  dedication.  He 
was  now  rather  more  than  fifty.  Since  the 
time  of  his  quitting  the  world  for  a  monas- 
tery, that  is  to  say  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  he 
had  neither  seen  Heloise,  written  to  her, 
nor  spoken  of  her.  In  his  '  Confessions'  no 
word  escapes  him  which  would  implv  that 
her  image  was  ever  present  to  him  during 
that  period.  M.  de  Kemusat  also  notices, 
as  he  could  not  fail  to  do^  this  silence  and 
this  oblivion,  and  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  a 
biographer  says,  that  the  remembrance  of 
Heloise  was  ^  enseveli  et  scell6  comme 
dans  la  tombe  an  plus  profond— de  son 
cceur.'  This  is  truer  than  he  suspects  : 
Abelard's  heart  was  indeed  a  tomb^  and 
there  was  Heloise  buried. 

**  Strange  are  the  vicissitadesof  the  life  we  are 
narratingy''  says  M.  de  Remnsat  "  They  multi- 
ply Uke  the  restless  movements  of  Abelara's  soul. 
Audacious  and  sad,  adventorous  and  plaintive,  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  mastering  fortune,  and  he 
knows  not  how  to  live  in  humble  repose.  No 
regular  and  ordinary  situation  pleases  him  lone. 
Wherever  he  appears  he  seems  to  seek  a  quarrel, 
to  provoke  oppression,  and  when  he  encounters 
lesistance  he  is  astonished  at  it  and  bewails  it. 
After  great  misfortunes  come  the  petty  miseries ; 
victim  of  serioas  passions,  he  is  also  tormented  by 
puerile  passions ;  he  engages  in  a  domestic  quar- 
rel with  the  monks,  and  after  being  condemned, 
prostrate  as  he  appears,  he  mixes  princes  and 
kings  up  in  his  quarrels,  obtains  his  liberty,  and 
as  soon  as  he  obtains  it,  being  unable  to  submit  to 
the  monastic  life,  he  becomes  a  hermit** 

His  repugnance  to  face  the  public  after 
his  disgrace  we  have  already  related.  JTuU 
once  conquered,  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
fervently  desired  again  to  occupy  the  posi- 


tion which  accorded  so  well  with  his  mo* 
tives  of  display  and  with  his  powers  as  a 
speaker.  Of  sdl  men  that  ever  entered  the 
hermit's  cell  and  endeavoured  to  forget  th6 
world  by  peopling  solitude  with  his  own 
'  thick  coming  fancies,'  perhaps  no  man 
was  ever  less  fitted  for  that  mode  of  life 
than  Abelard.  No  deep  devotion  stirred 
his  soul.  No  unspeakable  thoughts  drove 
him  to  solitude,  there  to  wrestle  with  them. 
No  distorted  views  of  man — ^no  misanthro- 
pic scorn  goaded  him.  His  was  a  nature 
that  sought  the  glare  of  day.  The  admira- 
tion of  men  was  necessary  to  him  ;  applause 
was  his  reward,  his  object  in  life.  And 
this  object  could  not  be  long  unattainable  to 
such  a  man,  with  such  talents.  The  &sci« 
nation  of  his  teaching;  though  doubtless 
somewhat  aided  by  the  notoriety  of  his  life, 
was  such  as  now  appears  marvellous,  it  is 
only  by  the  utmost  efforts  we  can  conceive 
how  he  could  have  exercised  such  an  influ- 
ence by^mere  dialectical  and  rhetorical  skill, 
employed  on  subjects  which  appear  to  our 
age  little  better  than  verbal  quibbles.  But 
in  those  days  these  verbal  quibbles  were 
the  intellectual  bread  of  thousands.  The 
avidity  of  newly-awakened  inquiry  was  al- 
most exclusively  absorbed  by  theology  and 
dialectics.  A  passion  for  knowledge  was  dif- 
fused, and  the  only  knowledge  then  prized 
was  that  of  philosophy.  Hence  it  is  that 
Abelard,  who  bad  no  original  genius,  never- 
theless ranks  high  in  that  age,  which  was 
singularly  deficient  in  genius ;  hence  it  is 
that  the  fluent,  subtle  sophist  could  com- 
mand an  age  that  mistook  dialectical  subtle- 
ties for  profound  truths.  As  all  the  worth- 
less and  ambitious  youth  of  Athens  would 
flock  around  a  Gorsias,  from  his  lips  to  hear 
the  true  methods  of  naranguing  tf'populace  or 
conducting  a  bad  cause ;  so  would  all  the 
inquiring  minds  of  the  twelfth  century  flock 
around  an  Abelard,  from  him  to  learn  the 
subtle  art  of  distinctions— the  art  of  master- 
ing the  reasoning  faculty,  which  was  to 
guide 'them  to  eternal  truth. 

In  his  retreat  Abelard  again  taught  nume- 
rous scholars.  They  built  themselves  cabins 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  lived  more  like 
hermits  than  disciples.  ^  Insupportable  pov<* 
erty,'  says  he, '  now  above  all  things  urged 
me  to  resume  the  business  of  teaching; 
since  to  dig  I  was  not  able,  and  to  beg  I  was 
ashamed.'  Pretty  confession  this  for  a  her- 
mit and  a  philosopher !  ^  My  scholars,  too, 
of  their  own  accord,  provided  everything 
that  I  needed,  as  well  in  food  and  clothing 
as  in  tillage  of  the  ground  and  expense  of 
buiding,  m  order  that  no  household  care 
might  divert  my  attention  from  study.  My 
oratory  being  found  too  small  to  contain 
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even  a  small  part  of  their  numbers  they  en- 
larged it,  and  rebuilt  it  more  solidly  of  stone 
and  timber.  Although  it  had  been  founded 
in  the  name  of  and  afterwards  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  yet,  as  there,  whither  I  had 
come  all  fugitive  and  despairing,  I  had  by  the 
grace  of  Divine  consolation,  breathed  for  a 
while  in  peace,  I  now,  in  remembrance  of 
this  benefit,  called  it  the  Paracleie? 

With  his  returning  popularity  revived  the 
ancient  suspicions  and  enmities  which  had 
pursued  him.  But  now  he  had  two  new 
enemies ;  the  one  no  less  a  person  than 
Saint  Bernard;  the  other  Silint  Norbert. 
These  two  were  powerful  and  implacable. 
They  spoke  so  vehemently  against  his  con- 
duct and  his  doctrines  that  his  principal 
friends  deserted  him,  and  many  bisnops  and 
seigneurs  turned  from  him  in  contempt ;  and 
*  even  those,'  he  says,  *  who  preserved  for 
me  their  ancient  affection  and  respect  con- 
cealed it  with  all  possible  care,  so  great 
was  the  terror  inspired  by  my  enemies.' 

His  spirit  sank.  He  who  when  surround- 
ed by  scholars  could  accept  with  insolence 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  could  not  main- 
tain his  bearing  when  he  saw  his  scholars 
fiedl  oif.  It  was  not  for  the  truth  he  fought ; 
it  was  always  for  display.  No  conviction  had 
he  to  fight  for;  no  touch  had  he  of  that  which 
makes  a  martyr.  Terrors  beset  him ;  he 
was  always  dreading  lest  he  should  be  drag- 
ged before  the  councils  as  a  heretic  ;  visions 
of  St.  Athanasius  pursed  by  the  Arian  bish- 
ops, haunted  him.  '  God  knows  I  often  fell 
into  such  great  despair,  that  unable  to  find 
peace  amongst  Christians,  I  meditated  seek- 
ing out  some  distant  country  where  the 
Gospel  had  not  penetrated,  and  there  to  live 
Christianly  amidst  the  enemies  of  Christ.' 

Deliverance  from  these  fears  was  at  hand ; 
but  it  was  only  a  deliverance  into  evil.  On 
the  promontory  which  stretches  to  the 
south  of  Vannes,  in  Lower  Brittany, 
along  the  Bay  of  Morbihan,  may  still  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  monastery  of 
St.  Gildas  du  Rhuys ;  it  is  on  the  summit  of 
a  steep  rock  whose  base  is  washed  by  the 
sea.  There,  in  this  wild  spot,  amon^t  a 
wilder  race,  did  he  expect  to  find  a  refuge. 
The  Abbot  of  St.  Gildas  having  died,  Ahelard 
was  chosen  his  successor.  This  was  a  dig- 
nity to  which  he  could  hardly  have  aspired, 
and  it  is  unknown  by  whose  influence  the 
offer  was  made  to  him  ;  M.  de  Remusat  sus- 
pects it  was  through  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
Conan  IV. 

The  new  abbot  miscalculated  his  powers 
when  he  fancied  that  he  could  reduce  the 
wild  licentiousness  of  thos^  monks  into  any- 
thing like  order.  At  St.  Denis  we  saw  him, 
though  a  simple  monk,  assume  the  office  of 


censor ;  how  much  more  readily  would  he 
assume  it  as  an  abbot !  The  monks  of  St. 
G?idas,  however,  were  not  so  patient.  To 
them  an  abbot  was  only  a  superior  in  de- 
bauchery ;  and  they  with  their  concubines 
laughed  at  him  because  he  was  unable  to 
imitate  their  example.  Here  for  the  first 
time  we  pity  him.  For  the  first  time  his 
sufferings  seem  as  intolerable  as  they  were 
undeserved.  In  such  a  place  what  could  he 
do }  In  a  barbarous  country,  ignorant  of  the 
language,  the  chief  of  a  comntunity  which 
knew  no  sacred  obligations,  and  put  no 
check  on  their  riotous  debaucheries,  men  as 
ferocious  as  they  were  uncultivated,  what 
occupation  could  he,  the  splendid  sophist, 
find  t  What  sympathy  with  his  cultivated 
taste,  what  admiration  for  his  subtle 
skill  }  There,  upon  those  solitary  rocks,  in 
the  presence  of  the  immensity  of  the  ocean 
which  roared  at  his  feet,  he  would  sit  and 
meditate  in  inexpressible  sadness  on  the 
vanity  of  all  his  endeavours.  '  Often  in  my 
prayers,'  he  says,  *  did  I  repeat  that  sentence, 
"  From  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  I  cried  to 
thee,  0  Lord,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart." 
For  with  what  anguish  that  same  undisci- 
plined congregation  of  brethren  tormented 
my  heart  both  day  and  night,  when  I  re- 
flected what  perils  beset  my  soul  as  well  as 
my  body  !  1  held  it  indeed  for  certain  that 
should  I  attempt  to  make  them  observe  that 
rule  of  life  which  they  professed,  they  would 
not  let  me  live  ;*and  if  I  did  not  perform  this 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  I  incurred  dam- 
nation.' It  is  during  this  period  that  (as  M. 
de  Remusat  believes)  he  composed  his  ele- 
gies, ^  Odse  flebiles,'  which,  with  the 
music,  are  still  preserved. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  ^  It  hap- 
pened,' he  says,  ^that  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Denis,  in  virtue  of  some  ancient  right  which 
his  abbey  possessed  over  the  monastery  of 
Areenteuii,  where  my  sister  in  Jesus  Christ, 
rather  tban  my  wife,  had  taken  the  veil — 
drove  all  the  nuns  violently  {yiolenter)  fi*om 
the  monastery,  and  dispersed  them  in  many 
places.  On  hearing  this  I  set  forth  fironi 
Brittany,  and  invited  Heloise,  and  such  of  her 
companions  as  were  willing  to  follow  her,  to 
retire  to  Paraclete.  I  then  made  them  a  pre- 
sent of  this  monastery  and  all  its  dependen- 
cies. The  bishop  gave  his  consent,  and  the 
pope  soon  afterwards  confirmed  this  dona- 
tion, and  added  thereto  certain  privileges.' 

Thus  was  founded  the  renowned  institu- 
tion of  Paraclete,  of  which,  in  her  twenty- 
ninth  year,  Heloise  was  the   first  abbess. 


The  piety,  the 
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intelligence,  and  still  diviner  humanity, 
which  characterized  Heloise,  mad!e  her  lov- 
ed and  respected  as  a  saint,  and  the  Church 
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regarded  her  with  pride:  'The  bishops 
loved  her  as  a  daughter,  the  abbots  as  a  sis- 
ter, and  the  laymen  as  a  mother ;  and  all 
alike  admired  her  devotion,  her  prudence, 
and  in  all  things  her  incomparable  mildness 
and  patience.'  And  yet  this  brave  and 
gentle  woman  was  bearing  a  burden  to  have 
tasked  the  stoutest.  This  incomparable 
mildness  and  patience  covered  a  seared  and 
sorrowing  heart— a  heart  not  fixed  on  Heav- 
en, nor  yearning  for  another  world,  but  fix- 
ed on  the  image  of  one  man,  too  deeply 
loved,  and  yearning  but  for  his  happiness. 
The  wise,  mild  abbess,  was  a  sorrowing  wo- 
man ;  but  her  sorrows  never  dimmed  the 
brightness  of  her  soui,  never  wore  her 
goodness  down,  converting  it  to  irritable 
peevishness.    And  yet 


'*  **—  0*er  the  twilight  groves  anil  dusky  caves. 
Lone  aoundine  aisles,  and  intemiingled  graves. 
Black  melancboly  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  deathlike  silence  and  a  dread  repoee ; 
Ifer  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shaoes  eveiy  flower,  and  darkens  everv  green. 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.*'  * 

It  is  believed  that  Abelard  scarcely  saw 
Heloise  during  this  period,  when  he  was 
exerting  himself  in  settling  her  at  the  Para- 
clete, but,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  'cold  as  he 
was  to  his  heroic  wife,  even  his  frigid  spirit 
felt  a  pang,/or  hitnseify  iif  finally  relinquish- 
ing the  communion  of  the  sagely^and  grace- 
fully taught  virgins  of  the  Paraclete,  for  that 
of  his  eowled  ^savages  of  St.  Gildas.' 
^  Satan,'  he  exclaims  in  his  anguish,'  hath 
cast  so  many  obstacles  in  my  way,  that  no 
place  can  I  find  wherein  to  rest  in  quiet  or 
to  live  in  safety ;  but  wandering  and  fugi- 
tive am  I  driven  about,  as  if  the  curse  of 
Cain  were  upon  me.'* 

His  life  was  in  constant  danger  at  St. 
Giidas ;  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
assassinate  him  ;  and  in  spite  of  excommuni- 
cations, and  other  strong  measures,  he  saw 
that  safety  was  not  possible  for  him  in  his 
abbey.  He  was  obliged  to  fly.  But  even 
in  his  new  asylum  he  did  not  feel  himself 
secure  ;  he  fancied  he  always  saw  the  sword 
suspended  over  his  head.  It  was  at  this 
time  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  long  letter 
known  as  the  *  Historia  Calamitatum,'  from 
which  we  have  largely  quoted,  and  which  re- 
mains almost  the  only  authentic  source  of 
his  biography.  This  is  often  compared  to 
the  '  Confessions'  of  Rousseau ;  in  our  opi- 
nion with  great  injustice  to  Rousseau; 
the  spirit  which  runs  through  it  is  only 
like  that  of  Rousseau's  in  its  egotism.  It 
has  neither  his  eloquence,  nor  his  unscru- 
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pulous  analysis.  It  ia  egotistic,  pedantic,  and 
cold.  But  to  it  we  owe  the  splendid  letters 
of  Heloise.  It  was  not  meant  for  her  eye  ; 
it  came  by  accident  into  her  possession. 
The  emotions  raised  by  its  perusal  may 
easily  be  divined  in  the  passionate  letter  she 
addressed  him  on  the  subject.  It  was  with 
bitter  anguish  that  she  read  this  history  of 
his  sorrows,  a  history  not  confided  to  her  who 
could  best  sympathize  with  it ;  to  her  who 
had  the  best  right  to  his  confidence ;  and 
this  neglect  made  her  aware  of  how  coldly 
he  had  behaved  to  her  for  so  many  years  in 
preserving  an  entire  silence.  While  she 
could  imagine  him  absorbed  in  his  religious 
duties,  or  m  those  studies  which  were  to 
nourish  hb  intellect  and  strengthen  him  for 
his  philosophic  mission,  she,  in  her  unselfish- 
ness, could  be  content  that  he  should  forget 
her,  or  at  least  neglect  her.  Why  should 
she  occupy  his  precioiis  time  *}  Why  should 
that  life,  so  precious  to  mankind,  be  wAted 
upon  a  woman  1  Heloise  never  for  a  mo- 
ment thought  of  it.  But  when  she  found 
him  pouring  forth  lamentations — when  she 
found  him  consuming  some  portion  of  his 
time  in  retracing  the  history  of  his  life  and 
the  story  of  his  love — ^retracing  them,  not 
out  of  any  incontroUable  grief,  nor  out  of  any 
lingering  aflfection  for  the  by-gone  days, 
but  out  of  a  purely  didactic  (or,  more  pro- 
perly  speaking,  egotistic)  motive,  to  show  a 
sorrowmg  friend  that  he,  Abelard,  had  suf- 
fered more  deeply — when  she  found  this,  it 
did  occur  to  her  that,  if  any  one  had  a  claim 
to  such  confidence,  it  was  she — ^if  any  one 
should  occupy  his  time,  and  should  receive 
his  letters,  it  was  she.  The  letter  she  wrote 
to  him  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  one 
who  has  read  it.  She  begins  with  telling 
him  how  the  recital  of  his  woes  has  touch- 
ed her ;  she  then  gently  reproves  him  for 
not  haying  written  to  her,  and  implores  h.nii 
not  to  forget  Paraclete  and  its  inmates,  who 
would  be  so  delighted  to  participate  in  his 
sorrows.  In  the  style  of  the  period,  she 
quotes  Seneca  as  an  authority  for  the  friend 
ship  of  letters.  She  urges  him  to  think 
of  Paraclete  as  his  creation,  and  therefore 
needing  his  care ;  thus,  as  has  been  wel 
said, '  m  approaching  the  fiital  topic  that  lay 
most  painfully  deep  within  her  breast,  we 
see  her,  with  soflly-stealing  and  gracefully- 
reluctant  step,  advancing  towards  it  through 
the  medium  of  an  appeal  to  the  religious 
conscience  of  Abelard,  against  the  indiffer* 
ence  he  had  shown  to  the  welfare  of  his 
spiritual  daughters  in  general.'  Her  heart 
swelling  with  tenderness  and  sadness;  half 
ashamed  of  being  forced  thus  to  upbraid  him, 
by  recalling  to  him  her  constancy  and 
sacrificcysbe  breaksforthinto  these  wcurds: — 
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"  Long  ago,  in  the  weak  trembling  commence- 
ment of  my  religious  calling,  it  gave  me  no  small 
surprise  to  lind  you  forget  me  so  far,  that,  neither 
moved  by  duty  to  God,  nor  by  aflection  for  me,  nor 
by  the  ezarople  of  holy  fathers — agitated  as  I  was 
and  wasted  by  continual  sorrow-ndid  you  seek  to 
console  me  by  word  in  your  presence,  or  by  letter 
in  your  absence.  To  whom,  nevertheless,  you 
know  that  you  are  bound  in  the  stronger  obliga- 
tion, inasmuch  as  you  are  engaged  in  the  solemn 
compact  of  the  nuptial  sacrament ;  and  that  the 
duty  which  you  owe  me  is  the  greater,  since,  as  is 
manifest  to  sdl  Uie  world,  I  have  ever  loved  you 
with  a  boundless  action 

"  None  can  avail  me  but  yourself,  who,  as  you 
are  the  only  subject  of  my  sorrow,  have  sole  and 
undivided  power  to  console  me.  Vou  alone  it  is 
that  have  power  either  to  sadden,  to  rejoice,  or  to 
comfort  me.  You  alone,  too,  it  is  that  fullv  owe 
me  this;  the  more  fully,  as  every  thing  whicn  you 
required  1  so  amply  ^rformed ;  and  that,  unable 
to  offend  you  in  anythmg,  I  consented,  at  your  com- 
mand, to  sacrifice  myself.  Nay,  more,  and  won- 
derful to  tdl — such  was  the  very  madness  of  my 
love,  that  what  alone  it  relished,  that  did  it  cast 
away  without  hope  of  recovery,  when,  at  your 
desire,  I  changed  ooth  mind  and  habit,  that  so  I 
might  show  you  to  be  sole  possessor  of  my  person 
and  my  heait." 

'  How  touching  is  her  reticence !  She 
speaks  of  thi«  sacrifice  because  she  is  forced 
to  justify  her  reproaches,  but  she  speaks  of 
it  in  the  gentlest  manner. 

«  And  much  as  I  have  injured  you,**  she  con- 
tinues, naively  referring  to  herself  as  the  cause  of 
his  misfortune,  <*  yet  will  you  know  how  much  I 
am  innocent." 

When  women  upbraid,  it  is  seldom  that 
they  use  such  language ;  it  is  seldom  they 
accuse  themselves  and  extenuate  their 
lovers.  But  Heloise,  though  forbearing,  has 
one  galling  thought,  which  would  have 
made  the  letter  of  any  other  woman  acrid, 
vehement,  and  resentful.  She  who  has 
done  so  much  for  him,  suspects  at  last  that 
his  love  for  her  was  never  better  than  mere 
animal  desire. 

•'  Tell  me,**  she  exclaims, « tell  me,  if  you  can, 
wherefore,  since  my  seclusion  from  the  world,  a 
seclusion  which  you  required  of  me,  you  have  so 
n^lected  and  forgotten  me,  as  to  have  denied  me 
the  happiness  of  your  presence  and  conversation, 
no  less  than  the  consolation  of  your  letters,  being 
absent  Tell  me,  then,  if  you  are  able :  otherwise 
I  must  tell  you  what  I  think,  and  what  ajl  the 
world  suspects — ^it  was  concupiscence  rather  than 
fdendshtp,  the  desire  of  pleasure  rather  than  love, 
which  attached  you  to  me.  From  the  moment 
that  you  ceased  to  desire,  all  your  demonstrations 
of  affection  suddenly  disappeared. 

«  This,  m]r  dearest  one,  is  not  so  much  a  con- 
jecture of  mine  as  that  of  every  one  else ;  the 
opinion  is  public,  not  private.  Would  to  God  that 
I  alone  held  this  opinion*  and  that  your  love  could 


find  some  one  to  make  its  apolpgy,  whereby  my 
grief  might  be  assuaged!  Would  to  God  thatl 
could  imagine  occasions  for  your  neglect,  to  excuse 
you  and  convince  myself.** 

We  know  of  few  things  more  pathetic 
than  this.  The  horrible  nature  of  the  sus- 
picion which  forces  itself  upon  her,  and 
which  is  so  unfortunately  justified  by  the 
general  opinion,  produces  not  the  mere 
agony  of  a  woman  finding  her  lover  unwor- 
thy and  herself  his  dupe ;  to  her  it  was  a 
suspicion  which,  if  true,  struck  at  the  rety 
root  of  her  existence,  which  made  her  life 
worthless,  her  heroic  sacrifices  useless  or 
worse.  In  the  convictioD  of  his  love  she 
had  found  strength  to  bear  anything ;  and  ^ 
now  was  this  conviction  baseless  1  She 
begs  him  to  deceive  her ;  entreats  him  to 
forge  any  lying  excuses,  in  order  that  she 
may  once  more  believe.  This  is  not  said  in 
words,  but  her  anguish  at  the  suspicion,  and 
her  wish  to  be  deceived,  plainly  suggest  to 
Abelard  the  course  he  ought  to  take.  The 
close  of  her  letter  we  must  give  : — 

*<  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  what  it  is  that  I  ask; 
you  will  see  that  it  is  little,  and  most  easy  for  you 
to  give.  While  I  am  deprived  of  your  presence, 
do,  at  least,  by  the  offering  of  words,  which  you 
BO  abundantly  possess,  afibrd  me  the  sweetnew  of 
your  aspect  Vainly  may  I  expect  you  to  be 
liberal  in  deeds,  if  I  find  you  a  nimara  of  your 
words.  So  much,  too,  as  I  had  believed  myself 
to  have  merited  from  you,  by  complying  with 
everything  for  your  sake,  and  devoting  myself  so 
constantly  to  all  your  wishes !  It  was  no  relidous 
devotion  that  impelled  my  tender  youth  to  embrace 
the  austerity  of  a  monastic  life,  but  simi>ly  your 
command.  If,  then,  I  have  hereby  merited  no- 
thing from  yourself,  think  but  how  vain  has  been 
mj  labour ;  since  no  reward  on  this  account  can  I 
expect  from  God,  for  love  of  whom,  it  is  plain,  I 
have  hitherto  done  nothing. 

•«  When,  indeed,  you  hastened  to  devote  Your- 
self to  God,  I  followed  yon  in  the  religious  habit, 
or  rather  went  before  you.  For,  as  if  rememberinr 
Lot's  wife,  who  turned  to  look  behind  her,  you  bounu 
me  to  God  by  the  sacred  vesture  and  the  monastic 
profession ,  before  you  bound  yourself.  In  that  one 
thing,  I  own,  I  deeply  sieved  and  blushed  to  find 
your  confidence  in  me  shaken.  I,  Heaven  knows, 
would,  at  your  desire,  have  followed  or  preceded 
vou,  unhentating,  even  to  the  realms  of  Vulcan. 
My  heart  dwelt  not  with  me,  but  with  yourself. 
And  now,  above  all,  if  it  be  not  with  you  it  is 
nowhere ;  for  without  you  there  is  no  existence 
for  it  But  then,  I  beseech,  let  it  find  itself  happy 
with  you  ;  and  happy  it  will  be,  if  you  do  but  m- 
duige  it  by  returning  kindness  for  kindness,  small 
things  for  great  ones,  words  for  deeds.  Would 
hat  your  love,  my  dear,  felt  itself  less  assured  in 
my  regard,  that  so  it  might  show  the  more  solici- 
tude. But  now,  alas !  the  more  secure  I  have 
made  you,  the  more  neglectful  do  I  find  you ! 
Remember,  I  entreat  you,  all  that  I  have  done,  and 
consider  what  you  owe  me  in  return. 

«*  While  i  partook  with  you  in  sensual  enjoy* 
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ment,  it  waB  doubtful  to  many  whether  I  was 
impelled  by  afiection,  or  merely  by  desire ;  but 
now,  the  end  shows  plainly  in  what  spirit  I  be* 
gan — since  I  forbade  myself  all  pleasures  in 
obedience  to  your  will,  reserving  only  the  satis- 
faction of  so  becoming  more  entirely  yours. 
Then  think  what  must  be  the  injustice,  if,  the 
greater  my  desert,  the  lees  be  your  requital — or 
rather  none  at  all — especially  when  so  little  is 
demanded  of  you,  and  that  little  you  can  give  so 
Tery  easily. 

*'  By  that  God,  then,  to  whom  you  hare  devoted 
yourself,  I  implore  you  to  restore  to  me  your  pre- 
sence in  such  wise  as  you  can — that  is,  by  writing 
me  back  something  consolatory ; — if  only  on  this 
consideration,  that,  so  refreshed,!  may  apply  more 
cheerfully  to  my  religious  duties,  in  that  time, 
long  past,  when  you  used  to  solicit  me  to  worldly 
pleasure,  how  frequent  were  your  letters !  How 
many  the  sonn  whereby  you  made  the  name  of 
your  Heloise  familiar  to  every  voice,  and  re*echoed 
m  every  street,  in  every  house !  And  with  how 
much  greater  propriety  mieht  you  now  call  me  to 
God,  than  you  then  incitea  me  to  pleasure  !  Once 
more,  I  beseech  you, consider  what  you  owe  me-~ 
attend  to  my  request — and  so,  briefly  to  end  this 
long  epistle — Farewell,  dearest" 

To  this  letter  Abelard  replied  in  a  style 
worthy  of  him :  cold,  heartless,  pedantic, 
and  egotistic.  He  excuses  his  silence  on  the 
srouml  that  he  had  complete  confideiice  in 
her ;  he  could  not  think  she  was  in  need  of 
consolation  or  advice — she  whom  the  divine 
zrace  had  so  abundantly  assisted.  Having 
devoted  three  pan^rapbs  to  this  point,  he 
then,  with  his  usual  overweening  egotism, 
passes  on  to  himself  and  paints  his  deplora- 
ble situation.  He  supplicates  the  abbess 
aod  her  nuns  to  pray  for  him,  and  sends 
them,  to  that  effect,  a  special  form  of  pray- 
er. He  also  requests  that  when  he  dies 
thej  will  see  that  his  body  be  removed  to 
their  cemetery.  As  if  she  needed  such  an 
instruction  ! 

This  called  forth  her  second  letter,  where- 
in the  passion  rises  to  the  ^  height  of  its  high 
azgument,'  The  idea  of  his  death,  which 
he  has  so  complacently  presented  to  her, 
calls  back  all  her  former  tenderness.  Sobs 
break  the  torrent  of  her  eloquence,  only  to 
render  it  more  piercing. 

"  Spare  us,  I  conjure  you,  spare  us — above  all 
^MLre  me  who  am  so  utterly  yours — ^from  those 
cruel  words  which  pierce  our  souls  like  the  swords 
of  death  !  Spare  me  those  anticipations  of  death 
more  terrible  than  death  itself !  .  .  •  .  If  I  lose 
you,  what  hope  will  remain  to  me  ?  Wherefore 
should  I  continue  in  this  pilflrimage  of  Hfe. 
wherein  I  have  no  other  consdation  than  you, 
wherein  I  have  no  other  happiness  than  that  of 
knowing  you  to  be  alive,  since  all  earthly  joys  are 
denied  me,  since  I  am  not  even  permitted  to  see 
vou,  which  would  at  least  remind  me  of  my 
former  existence. 

<*0h!  if  I  dare  to  say  it— God  has  in  every  way 


been  cruel  unto  me !    0  inclement   clemency ! 

0  terrible  Fortune !  against  me  alone  are  all  its 
arrows  exhausted  .... 

**  0  most  unfortunate  of  unfortunates !  0  most 
wretched  of  unhappy  ones!  Exalted  by  you 
above  all  women,  did  I  not  obtain  that  eminence 
only  to  suffer  the  more  from  the  terrible  fall 
which  crushed  us  both  ?  Amongst  so  many  mat 
and  noble  women,  who  has  ever  equalled  my 
happiness  ?  Who  has  ever  fallen  into  so  deep  an 
abyss  of  grief?  Ah!  when  I  think  of  what  I 
have  lost,  the  grief  I  feel  at  such  irreparable  losses 
is  increased  by  the  love  I  had  for  all  that  has 
been  taken  irom  me ;  and  the  bitterness  of  pro- 
found sorrow  has  succeeded  to  the  intoxications 
of  a  supreme  voluptuousness.'* 

She  then  upbraids  herself  for  the  miseries 
she  has  caused  him,  and  exclaims,  '^  Must, 
then,  women  always  be  the  curse  of  great 
men!"  and  proceeds  to  quote  Scripture 
against  herself  and  her  sex. 

**  If  I  must  confess  the  weakness  of  my 
miserable  soul,'*  she  continues,  "  I  am  not  peni* 
tent  enough  to  appease  God,  whom  I  always 
accuse  of  oein^  very  cruel  towards  you.  I  oflfend 
CM  by  my  indignation  against  his  Providence 
more  than  I  satisfy  him  by  my  penitence :  for  is 
that  a  penitence  for  sins,  when,  whatever  the 
corporeal  infliction,  the  mind  still  preserves  the 
wish  to  sin,  and  bums  with  the  same  desires  as 
before? 

**  As  to  me,  those  delights  of  love  which  we 
have  known  will  not  Be  banished  from  my 
thoughts.  Whichever  way  I  turn  they  present 
themselves  before  me,  and  their  illusions  do  not 
spare  me  even  in  sleep.  During  the  ceremonies 
of  Mass,  where  prayers  should  oe  most  pure,  the 
remembrance  of  those  pleasures  so  captivates  my 
miserable  heart  that  I  am  more  occupied  with  their 
turpitudes  than  with  prayer.    At  the  time  when 

1  ought  to  shudder  over  the  sins  which  I  have 
committed,  I  rather  sigh  after  those  which  I  can 
no  more  commit." 

Of  the  many  remarkable  points  in  this 
confession,  none  strikes  us  more  forcibly 
than  the  frankness  with  which  an  abbess, 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  Church  for  her 
piety  and  devotion,  declares,  what  thousands 
feel,  but  dare  not  admit,  even  to  themselves. 
The  wise,  mild  abbess,  whom  bishope 
<<  loved  as  a  daughjter,"  knows  herself  to  be 
deficient  in  the  virtues  attributed  to  her, 
and  confesses  without  remorse  that  remorse 
is  unknown  to  her.  Another  point  to  be 
noted  is  the  passionate  nature  of  the  woman. 
As  we  said  before,  she  was  no  mystic.  The 
convent  to  her  was  a  tomb,  into  which  she 
voluntarily  entered,  while  her  heart  was 
beating  all  tiie  riotous  pulse' of  abounding 
life.  And  so  much  the  greater  must  we 
esteem  her  sacrifice,  when  we  see  that  not 
even  the  honours  and  the  ambitions  which 
usually  repUce  in  an  abbess  the  passions  of 
the  worldy  had  any  power  over  her.    Love 
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had  undivided  empire  over  her  lovbg  heart. 
In  the  stillness  of  the  convent  love  was  ever 
present  to  her*;  along  its  dusky  aisles  she 
paced,  recalling  the  scenes  of  the  past ;  in 
the  monotony  of  prayer  the  one  never-tiring 
image  was  before  her.  We  cannot,  as  we 
think  of  her,  help  recalling  the  sweet 
fragment  of  Sappho,  which  Heloise,  had  she 
known  it,  would  certainly  have  quoted : 

Ativn  iii¥  i  otXaya 
Kal  UnXxiSsi,  f^ai  il 

"  They  proclaim  me  chaste,"  exclaims  Hiloise, 
«'  who  do  not  know  me  to  be  a  hypocrite.  They 
confound  purity  of  the  body  with  virtue,  althoueh 
▼irtue  resides  in  the  soul,  not  in  the  body.  In  tne 
presence  of  men  I  receive  praises ;  but  before  God 
I  merit  none.  I  pass  for  a  religious  woman  in 
these  days  when  the  greater  part  of  religion  is  hy- 
pocrisy— when  the  greatest  praises  are  bestowed 
on  him  who  does  not  ofiend  public  opinion  . . . 
But  God  knows  that,  in  all  states  of  life,  I  have 
feared  less  to  ofiend  Him  than  to  offend  you,  and 
desired  more  to  please  you  than  Him.  Your  com- 
mand, and  no  aivine  vocation,  made  me  take  the 
veil.  Behold,  then,  what  a  miserable  life  I  lead — 
I  who  have  made  such  fruitless  sacrifices,  and  yet 
dare  not  hope  for  recompense  in  heaven !  For 
a  long  time  my  dissimulation  deceived  yon,  as  it 
deceived  others,  since  hypocrisy  seemed  to  you  to 
be  religion,  and  since  recommending  yourself  to  my 
prayers  you  desire  of  me  that  which  I  await  from 
you." 

This  extraordinary  charge  of  hypocrisy 
would  be  made  by  no  one  but  herself;  and 
yet,  as  she  meant  it,  it  was  true  :  her  heart 
was  not  fixed  on  Grod,  but  on  Abelard  '^  and 
in  performing  the  religious  functions  she  was 
merely  going  through  certain  formulas 
which  to  her,  at  least,  had  not  their  full  sig- 
nificance. And  she  who  wrote  this  was 
an  abbess.  Histoiy  has  no  parallel  to  this 
woman^s  unconquerable  love  and  grand 
sincerity.  So  little  does  it  enter  her  head 
to  play  a  part — even  that  part  which  fate 
and  general  esteem  had  assigned  to  her — 
that  when  her  piety  is  lauded,  she  confesses 
that  her  devotion  is  not  to  God,  but  to  Abe- 
lard. And  this  extraordinary  confession 
comes  from  her  spontaneously ;  it  is  the  cry 
of  a  wounded  heart,  reproachfully  telling 
Abelard  how  he  has  mistaken  her ;  it  is  no 
artifice  to  excite  his  admiration — ^to  awaken 
his  gratitude,  or  to  arouse  his  remorse  ;  it  is 
the  simple  utterance  of  the  truth.  She  will 
not  consent  to  figure  imposingly  in  his  eyes ; 
she  will  not  consent  that  he  should  esteem 
her  for  qualities  which  she  has  not.  All 
her  claims  upon  him  are  the  claims  of  ex- 
alted afiection  and  boundless  submission  to 
his  will. 

To  this  letter  Abelard  replied  by  a  ser- 


mon. In  her  avowals  he  persists  in  seeing 
a  laudable  humility ;  in  fact,  judging  of  her 
by  himself,  he  believes  her  passionate  self- 
reproaches  to  be  nothing  but  the  rhetoric  of 
acting,  that  she  abases  herself  in  order  to  be 
exalted.  Having  made  this  coarse  mistake 
he  proceeds  with  a  coarser  pedantry  to 
warn  her  lest,  in  seeming  to  avoid  praise, 
she  should  in  reality  be  seeking  it,  thus  imi- 
tating the  Galatea  of  Vii^il. 

**  Et  f ugit  ad  saliees,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri." 

He  recalls  to  her  the  memory  of  their 
love ;  and  he  does  so,  not  to  revel  with  her 
in  that  remembrance,  but  to  lecture  her  aa 
a  confessor,  and  to  ooavince  her  that  God 
had  been  just  to  them.  *  Remember,'  he 
says,  ^  that  we  lived  plunged  in  voluptuous 
ol^cenities ;  that  even  during  Passion  week 
my  criminal  desires  knew  no  restraint,  and 
I  dared  to  vanquish  your.,  scruples  and  over- 
come your  retiisal,  by  inflictmg  blows,'  a 
passage  which  lets  us  tolerably  well  into 
the  secret  of  his  conduct  towards  her.  But 
for  these  sins  he  is  now  penitent — 0  most 
penitent !  He  has  been  justly  punished  ; 
and  bids  her  think  so  too :  for  in  Fulbert's 
vengeance  he  sees  only  divine  clemency. 
The  whole  tone  of  his  letter  is  revolting, 
but  there  is  something  to  us  peculiarly  un- 

Eleasant  in  the  hypocritical  manner  in  which 
e  bids  her  to  think  of  Christ  as  her  only 
husband.  She  had  told  him  that  to  him  and 
not  to  God  her  heart  was  given.  He  re* 
plies,  ^  Christ  is  thy  husband — ^the  husband 
of  the  whole  Church ;  keep  him  steadfastly 
before  thy  eyes,  carry  him  in  thy  heart.  .  .  . 
He  loved  thee  truly,  I  did  not.  My  love, 
which  plunged  us  both  in  sin,  was  concu- 
piscence, it  was  not  love.  I  satisfied  in  thee 
my  miserable  desires,  and  that  was  all  the 
love  I  bore  thee.'  Is  not  this  brutal  1  The 
horrible  truth  which  she  tremblinslv  sus- 
pects, and  ventures  with  anguish  and  horror 
to  suggest  to  him,  he  plainly,  crudeljr 
avows.  The  sharp  pang  it  will  inflict  on 
her  does  not  deter  nim.  He  told  her  in  his 
previous  letter  not  to  molest  him  any  more 
with  her  love  plaints  (et  ne  obsistas  mhi)  ; 
he  tells  her  now  that  the  Church  alone  de- 
mands her  love ;  he  never  had  anything 
beyond  desire  for  her.  He  proceeds  to  of- 
fer thanks  to  Heaven  that,  by  a  cruel  out* 
rase,  all  ardour  had  been  cooled  in  him ; 
whereas  to  her  youth  is  reserved  the  greater 
suffering  of  the  heart  through  the  continual 
suggestions  and  torments  of  the  flesh — suf- 
fenngs  which  will  procure  for  her  the  mar- 
tyr's crown.  He  concludes  with  a  prayer  for 
his  and  her  salvation :  one  of  the  most  ten- 
der of  all  his  compositions. 
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'*  The  operation  of  this  amhoritative  and  most 
nnsentimentai  communication  upon  the  feelings 
of  Heloise,''  it  has  been  well  said,  <*  must  have 
been  severe  but  salutary.  The  hopes  which  she 
had  not  ceased  to  cherish,  that  she  might  yet  ex- 
perience from  the  man  for  whom  she  had  immo- 
lated herself,  some  return  of  tender,  soothing,  and 
sustaining  affection,  were  now  finally  dispelled : 
suspense  at  least  was  over :  she  clearly  saw  to 
what  she  was  reduced,  and,  as  was  her  wont,  she 
took  her  part  firmly — the  part  worthy  of  a  soul  like 
hers.  That  she  had  been  mistaken,  was  a  fact 
now  forced  upon  her  conviction.  But  what  then  ? 
What  remained  for  her  who  had  not  only  believed 
in  the  idol,  but  had  devoted  herself  to  it  in  three- 
fold sacrifice  ?  What  but  to  worship  still — not 
indeed  in  the  blind  integrity  of  former  faith — not 
bowing  to  the  real  object  as  perfect  in  itself — but 
to  the  image  of  perfection  which  she  had  made."* 

Heloise^s  third  letter — the  last  we  have 
of  hers — is  in  a  very  difTerent  tone  from  that 
of  the  two  6rst ;  but,  perhaps,  all  things 
considered,  it  is  not  less  affecting.  She  has 
been  forbidden  the  only  consolation  she 
could  receive ;  she  has  been  told  not  to 
write  to  her  husband  of  her  love  ;  she  has 
been  commanded  to  forget  her  love.  Tkat 
18  not  in  her  power ;  but  silence  is  :  and  she 
will  be  silent.  '  That  you  may  not  have  to 
charge  me,*  she  writes,  *  with  disobedience 
in  anything  my  excessive  sorrow  refrains,  at 
your  commands,  from  expressing  itself  in 
words:  I  will  at  least  abstain  in  writing 
from  those  things  which,  in  speaking,  it  is 

impossible   to  avoid I   will   then 

withhold  my  hand  from  writing  what  I  can- 
not restrain  my  tongue  from  uttering.  Would 
to  God  that  my  heart  were  as  prompt  to 
obey  me  as  this  hand  is!'  Tben concealing 
the  woman  beneath  the  abbess,  she  writes 
to  him  solely  of  monastic  matters.  Hence- 
forward she  lived  in  silence  ;  she  sacrificed 
all  her  life  to  the  demands  of  Heaven  and 
her  husband.  ^  But  inconsolable  and  indomi- 
table,' says  M  de  Remusat, '  she  obeyed, 
but  did  not  submit ;  she  accepted  all  her 
duties  without  laying  much  stress  upon 
them,  and  her  soul  never  loved  its  own 
yirtues.'  This  last  sacrifice  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  painful  of  all.  Wh^n  for  him 
whom  she  loved  before  all  the  world  she 
quitted  the  world,  her  sacrifice  was  not 
without  its  motives  to  courage.  It  was  for 
him  she  did  it,  and  was  content  to  do  it. 
But  now  this  renunciation  of  the  delight  of 
writing  to  him,  of  recalling  to  him  the 
deeply-regretted  past,  and  of  pouring  forth 
the  burning  expressions  of  her  unalterable 
love,  was  a  sacrifice  without  an  object — or 
with  only  his  selfish  pedantry  as  an  excuse. 
It  is  very  conceivable  that  Abeiard  should 
sot  have  approved  of  her  letters.  .  In  the 
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first  place  he  was  an  abbot,  and  as  such,  he 
was,  as  it  were,  forced  to  assume  the  sanc- 
tity of  one  who  had  abjured  the  world.  '  The 
beliefs  and  habits  of  the  sacred  office,'  says 
M.  de  Remusat, '  have  this  advantage,  that 
they  impel  and  authorize  men  to  assume  an 
attitude  already  previously  established,  both 
with  respect  to  themselves  and  to  others  ; 
to  give  them  sentiments  and  language  which 
are  both  factitious  and  yet  sincere ;  to  give 
them,  in  short,  a  part  which  they  may  en- 
act in  perfect  tranquillity  of  conscience.' 
Now  it  was  not  at  all  in  conformity  with 
such  a  part  that  an  abbess  should  be  writing 
love  letter^  to  him;  and  this  impropriety 
was  to  him  the  more  glaring,  because  he  felt 
within  him  no  carnal  suggestions  darkening 
his  religious  meditations.  He  had  never 
loved  her;  and  now  he  had  every  unob- 
structed motive  to  turn  both  her  and  him- 
self from  the  contemplation  of  their  past 
delights,  which  he  regarded  as  sins. 

The  letters  of  Abeiard  and  Heloise  form  a 
unique  monument  in  literature.  They  have 
seen  strange  vicis^iitudes.  The  passions 
they  express  are  eternal ;  the  expression 
of  those  passions  has  varied  with  the 
tastes  of  various  epochs.  Jean  de  Meung, 
the  author  of '  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose,'  trans- 
lated them  into  his  French,  the  naive  French 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  Bussy  Rabu- 
tin  translated  them  into  the  gallantries  of 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  England,  have  all  their  ver- 
sions, which  endeavour  to  express  the 
passion  of  the  original  in  modern  lano^uage. 
But  nothing  can  ever  equal  the  original. 
There,  love  and  grief,  borrowing  the  lan- 
guage of  an  erudition  more  copious  than 
discerning,  and  of  a  philosophy  more  quib- 
bling than  profound,  express  themselves  in 
the  reality  of  the  twell'th  century.  That 
reality  to  us  looks  like  an  afieclation;  it 
would  be  an  afiectation  now.  But  beneath 
this  pedantry  there  beats  a  true  and  simple 
heart ;  and  the  heart  is  always  eloquent. 
'  If  taste  has  not  adorned  the  temple,'  says 
M.  Remusat, '  the  fire  which  burns  upon  the 
altar  is  divine.  More  fortunate  than  thought, 
passion  can  more  easily  dispense  with  the 
graces  of  form ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
garment  with  which  an  unskilled  hand  may 
cover  it,  yet  is  it  always  to  be  known  by  its 
movements,  as  the  Goddess  of  Virgil  was 
known  by  her  walk  :  inceisu  paiuU  dea. ' 

To  resume  our  narrative :  the  few  suc- 
ceeding years  were,  perhaps,  the  calmest  of 
Abelard's  life ;  and  it  is  to  this  period  that 
must  be  refern'd  the  composition  of  almost 
all  his  works.  While  he  was  thus  endea- 
vouring in  works  to  consolidate  his  fame, 
Heloise  was  daily  rising  more  and  more  into 
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the  notice  of  the  Church,  of  which  she  was 
considered  a  luminary.  Her  learning  and 
intelligence  were  such  that  all  France  was 
proud  of  her ;  and  felt  for  her  an  interest 
*auire8$emblaita  Pengouement.^  The  chiefs 
of  the  Christian  Church  treated  with  heron 
a  footing  of  equality.  And  she,  poor  thing, 
would  have  gladly  given  her  veil,  her  cross, 
her  fame,  and  her  dignities,  once  more  to 
have  heard  some  youthful  student  singing 
under  her  window  that  she  was  the  mistress 
of  maUre  Pierre  !  Thai  was  the  glory  she 
coveted :  to  be  &t9  mistress  was  greater  than 
to  be  mistress  of  the  world. 

This  was  divined  by  the  English  poet, 
Walter  de  Mapes,  whose  *  Jovial  Priest's 
Confession'  has  been  so  felicitously  trans- 
lated by  Leigh  Hunt.  Walter  perceived 
that  the  heart  of  a  woman  still  beat  beneath 
the  robe  of  the  abbess.  ^  The  bride,'  he 
says,  *  seeks  her  beloved  Palatinus,  whose 
whole  spirit  was  divine ;  she  wonders  why 
he  keeps  aloof  from  her  like  a  stranger,  he 
whom  she  had  warmed  in  her  arms  and  on 
her  bosom.' 

**  Nnpta  qaerit  ubi  sit  suus  Palatinus 
Cujus  totus  extitit  spiritus  divinus, 
Querit  cur  se  substrahat  quasi  peregrinus 
Quern  ad  sua  ubera  foverat  et  sinus," 

M.  de  Remusat  would  conclude  from  the 
foregoing,  that  Nupta  was  one  designation 
of  Heloise.  The  term  seems  to  us  pecu- 
liarly happy.  Walter  de  Mapes,  though 
speaking  of  an  abbess,  regards  her  solely  as 
a  woman,  as  a  bride  yearning  for  her  hus- 
band ;  and  there  is  a  great  significance  in 
diis  choice  of  the  word. 

The  thread  of  the  narrative  is  here  bro- 
ken ;  we  know  nothing  of  Abelard  or  He- 
loise for  some  years.  But  we  find  him 
afterwards  re-opening  his  school  in  Paris, 
and  almost  reviving  the  enthusiasm  of  for- 
mer days.  He  did  not  continue  lon^,  how- 
ever, as  a  teacher.  His  opinions  again  drew 
upon  him  the  persecution  of  the  Church. 
Saint  Bernard,  in  particular,  was  restless  in 
his  attacks ;  and  the  great  miracle-worker 
was  more  powerful  than  the  great  logician. 
We  have  no  space  here  to  detail  all  the  pet- 
ty squabbles  which  disturbed  this  portion  of 
his  life.  Enough,  if  we  add,  that  he  was 
once  more  tyrannically  condemned  to  si- 
lence, and  his  opinions  stigmatised  as  here- 
sies. So  they  were.  His  defenders,  in 
their  sympathy  with  that  protest  which  he 
made  in  favour  of  human  reason,  forget  that 
this  very  protest  loas  a  heresy.  Religion, 
in  those  days,  was  excluded  from  all  exami- 
nation ;  and  Abelard,  in  attempting  to  ex- 
plain the  Trinity,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
charlatan  by  those  who  did  not  regard  him 


as  a  heretic.  Explain  that  which  is  inex« 
plicable  !  solve  problems  which  are  too  high 
for  human  reason!  Why  then  you  who 
attempt  this  are  greater  than  man  ?  Such 
was  the  substance  of  the  attacks  his  temeri- 
ty called  forth.  Abelard's  attempt  to  bring 
Reason  into  Religion,  may  be  said  to  be 
among  the  first  indications  of  Luther.  Lu- 
ther succeeded  in  so  doing ;  that  was  hii 
heresy. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  wrong  Abelard 
who  fancy  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  faith. 
His  whole  works  amply  testify  to  this  sin- 
cerity. His  letter  to  Heloise,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  assure  her  that,  in  spite  of  his 
condemnation,  he  has  never  swerved  from 
the  path  of  Ohristianity,  is  very  touching. 

'<  My  sister  Heloise,  once  dear  to  me  in  the 
world,  now  most  dear  to  me  in  Christ,  it  is  my 
lo^ichl  science  that  has  prejudiced  me  in  men's 
opmion.  For  those  wicKed  perverters,  who  are 
wise  unto  others*  perdition,  declare,  that  in  lo^ic  I 
am  excellent,  but  that  in  the  doctrine  of  Paul  I  am 
grievonsly  deficient.  They  extol  the  acnteness  of 
my  intellect,  but  deny  the  purity  of  my  Christian 
faith.  Herein,  methinks,  they  are  led  rather  by 
surmise  than  by  sagacious  experience.  I  aeek  not 
to  be  a  philosopher  to  the  spuming  at  Pani,  nor 
an  Aristotle  to  the  rejection  of  Christ,  since,  through 
no  other  name  under  Heaven  can  [  look  for  salva- 
tion." 

After  his  condemnation  he  retired  to  Clu- 
ni,  where  Pierre  the  Venerable  received 
him  as  a  brother.  In  this  monastery  he 
spent  the  remaining  portion  of  his  days; 
calm,  at  peace  with  the  world  and  with  him- 
self, nourishing  his  intelligence  by  study, 
but  no  longer  endeavouring  to  occupy  the 
world's  attention.  Indeed,  he  who  had  hi- 
therto been  goaded  by  the  insatiable  desire 
of  notoriety,  who  had  loved  the  noise  and 
scandal  of  popularity,  was  now  an  example 
of  austere  humility.  He  clothed  himself  in 
the  coarsest  garments ;  took  no  heed  of  his 
person  ;  silent,  bis  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
he  shunned  the  regards  of  men,  and  seemed 
as  anxious  to  efface  himself  from  their 
memories,  as  he  had  formerly  been  to  en- 
grave himself  there.  Rigid  in  all  his  reli- 
gious duties,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  time 
to  study  and  prayer.  '  Calm  he  had  found,' 
as  has  been  beautifully  said,  ^  but  it  was  the 
calm  of  latest  evening,  upon  which  was  fitft 
stealing  the  darkness  of  the  grave.'  He  was 
fast  sinking,  when  his  friend  the  Abbot  of 
Gluni  ureed  on  him  the  necessity  of  change 
of  air.  He  was  removed  to  the  Priory  of 
St.  Marcel,  on  the  river  Saone,  near  Chil- 
Ions.  There  he  continued  his  life  of  labor- 
ious study,  in  spite  of  his  weak  health ;  and 
this  he  continued  till  his  illness  took  an 
alarming  aspect,  and  he  expired  in  bis  sixty- 
third  year,  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  1142. 
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Abelard,  as  we  preTiously  saw,  was  anx- 
ious that  ^is  body  should  be  deposited  m 
Paraclete.  But  he  belonged  at  the  time  of 
his  death  to  the  Monastery  of  Cluni ;  and  the 
monks  gloried  too  much  in  the  possession  of 
his  remains  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  them 
up.  Pierre  the  Venerable,  however,  like  a 
true  gentleman,  felt  that  the  body  belons^ed 
by  right  to  Heloise ;  and  he  resolved  that 
she  should  have  it.  ^  On  a  dark  November 
night,  full  six  months  afler  the  brethren  of 
St.  Marcellus  had  interred  his  remains  with- 
in the  walls  of  their  priory,  and  while  they 
were  preparing  to  erect  a  monument  over 
his  grave,  the  Abbot  Peter,  with  some  con- 
fidential assistants,  raised  the  corpse  from  its 
resting-place,  deposited  it  in  a  carriage 
which  he  had  in  readiness,  and  immediately 
set  out  with  it  for  the  Paracle.te.' 

Heloise  survived  him  one-and-twenty 
years,  continuing  to  be  the  object  of  univer- 
sal veneration.  Her  contemporaries  ranked 
her  above  all  women,  and  posterity  has  rati- 
fied what  the  enthusiasm  of  contemporaries 
proclaimed. 

She  was  indeed  a  great,  heroic  woman  ; 
one  of  those  creatures  formed  out  of  the 
finest  clay  of  humanity;  with  everj'thing 
that  can  render  a  human  being  loveable  or 
great.  Her  intellect  was  the  least  part  of 
her,  yet  that  was  sufficiently  great  to  have 
raised  her  to  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  her 
contemporaries.  It  was  an  eager  inquiring 
mind  ;  wise  and  capacious,  rather  than  crea- 
tive. But  her  character  was  of  greatness 
^  all  compact.'     She  had  not  only  endurance 

that  is  a  feminine  virtue — ^she  had  courage 
of  the  highest  sort,  she  had  firm  and  steady 
wilL  She  bore  up  against  sorrow  with  a 
noble  activity  ;  the  weight  that  was  on  her 
heart  did  not  interfere  with  the  performance 
of  all  her  duties.  Not  moaning  over  irre- 
parable woes  did  she  pass  her  time  ;  but  in 
active  duty,  in  beneficent  endeavour  ;  cheer- 
ing the  downcast,  comforting  the  sad,  in- 
structing the  ignorant.  That  one  supreme 
virtue — self-abnegation — she  possessed  in  a 
degree  few  have  ever  equalled.  Selfishness 
— Oman's  original  sin — with  which  is  connect- 
ed every  baseness  that  degrades  our  nature 
— selfisnness  ^as  distinguished  from  self-love) 
had  no  place  m  her  soul ;  her  interests  and 
her  pleasures  were  forgotten  when  the 
wishes  of  her  lover  were  concerned ;  and 
life  was  an  easy  sacrifice  to  her,  because  she 
thought  so  little  of  self.  There  is,  however, 
something  inexpressibly  sad  in  contemplating 
the  utter  waste  of  such  a  life.  To  think 
that  so  much  self-abnegation,  the  rarest  of 
all  qualities,  should  have  been  wasted  on  an 
Abelard,  who  was  not  only  unworthy  of  it, 
but  absolutely  unable  to  appreciate  it.    To 


think  oi  one  so  framed  for  enjoyment,  so 
eager  to  enjoy,  having  bestowed  her  heart  on 
a  man  who  seduced  her  in  cold  blood,  and 
who  never  thought  of  her  otherwise  than  as 
a  toy ;  to  think  of  that  fine  intellect,  and 
still  finer  heart,  shut  up  in  a  cloister  at  an 
age  when  life  to  most  is  but  just  opening ; 
and  this,  purely  to  gratify  the  diabolical 
selfishness  ^of  one  who  never  loved  her ;  to 
think  of  that  brave  nature,  with  its  readiness 
to  endure,  its  courage  to  forbear,  and  its 
power  of  self-sacrifice,  taken  from  the  wide 
sphere  ot  the  world,  wherein  its  energies 
might  have  found  scope,  and  placed  in  a 
convent,  there  to  perform  a  set  routine  of 
duties,  neglected,  forgotten  by  him  for  whom 
she  entered  there  ;  who,  when  he  does  con- 
sent to  notice  her,  writing  to  her  in  the  cold- 
est, cruellest  strain,  and  forbidding  the  in- 
dulgence of  her  sole  delight,  the  utterance 
of  her  love  for  him  ;  when  we  think  of  all 
this,  wc  find  it  impossible  to  join  Mr.  Fletch- 
er in  wishing  tnat  as  Heloise  forgave 
Abelard,  *  for  her  sake,  at  least,  let  the  hand 
of  censure  press  lightly  on  his  memory.* 
VVe  are  so  much  in  love  with  her,  that,  for 
her  sake,  we  would  do  almost  any  violence 
to  our  feelings  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  think  of  her  without  aug- 
menting the  scorn  we  feel  for  him.  A  cha- 
racter such  as  his,  if  rightly  estimated,  must 
be  fruitful  in  lessc  ns ;  but  we  see  no  eain 
that  can  accrue  from  allowing  our  feelings 
for  Heloise  to  interfere  with  our  estimate  of 
him.  His  life  was  sad  ;  but  it  extorts  from 
us  little  pity.  It  was  a  life  of  weakness  and 
selfishness,  of  insolence  and  cowardice  ;  if 
he  sometimes  paid  the  penalty  of  weakness^ 
if  his  end  was  a  sad  humiliation  after  the 
brilliancy  of  his  beginning — we  can  but  note 
the  fact :  it  stirs  us  to  no  pity,  because  his 
errors  were  not  the  errors  of  a  generous 
soul.  In  the  words  of  M.  de  Remusat,  we 
would  say, '  Que  sa  triste  vie  cependant  ne 
nous  le  fasse  pas  trop  plaindre :  il  vecut 
dans  Pangoisse  et  mourut  dans  I'humiliation, 
mats  U  ettt  de  la  ghire  el  il/ut  aimi .'" 


Art  II. — Ilda  van  Schoenholm — Der  Rechte 
—  Uhrich —  Sigismund  Forster —  Cecil — 
Grafin  Fauetine,  1842— Zim  Fraum 
(Two  Wives).     1845.     Berlin:  Dunker. 

If  we  estimate  the  importance  of  any  branch 
of  literature  by  the  extent  of  its  operation 
OB  national  taste  and  feeling,  we  can  hardly 
fJEtil  at  the  present  day  to  yield  a  high  place 
'  to  the  novel.    It  is  become  a  sovereign  de 
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factOj  whether  also  de  jure  is  a  question  we 
may  put  aside  for  the  present,  or  order  to  be 
read  this  day  three  months.  As  records  of 
manners  and  opinions,  as  affording  truer  in- 
sight into  the  character  and  condition  of  a 
people  than  graver  and  more  formal  histories, 
the  claims  of  novels  have  long  been  admit- 
ted, but  we  are  not  sure  that  their  influence 
in  producing  what  they  record,  has  always 
been  estimated  at  its  true  value. 

Of  a  very  large  class  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects also  the  novel  forms  the  principal,  if 
not  the  sole  literary  aliment,  and  its  quality 
becomes,  therefore,  in  many  points  of  view, 
a  matter  of  far  more  serious  consideration 
than  the  properties  of  books  which  circulate 
only  amongst  the  reflective  and  highly-edu- 
cated, and  which  are  in  a  great  measure 
neutralized  by  other  influences.  Often 
enough,  too,  volumes  of  more  pretension 
remain  harmlessly  locked  up  in  libraries, 
whilst  the  novel  writer  sows  far  and  wide  in 
the  popular  mind  healthful  grain  or  poison- 
ous weeds,  and  each  brings  forth  its  fruit  in 
due  season. 

The  character  of  fictitious  writing  has  of 
late  years  undergone  remarkable  changes. 
Time  was  when  love,  or  what  passed  for 
such,  was  found  to  be  a  suflicient  motive 
power  to  keep  the  personages  of  a  novel 
dancing  through  three  volumes,  and  to  cre- 
ate by  the  way  a  due  proportion  of  difficul- 
ties and  entanglements : 

"  John  loves  Sasan  passing  well. 
And  Susan  she  Joves  Harry, 
And  Harry  sighs  for  Bonny  BelJ, 
And  so  their  loves  miscarry." 

But  we  have  grown  tired  of  this  insipid  fare, 
and  those  who  cater  for  us,  regardful,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  rather  of  appetite  than  health, 
have  lately  found  an  easy  method  of  afford- 
ing  us  variety,  by  alternating  the  sweet  love 
passages  with  fierce  contrasts  of  crime  and 
horror,  afler  the  fashion  of  those  sausages, 
delectable  to  the  taste  of  our  Teutonic 
neighbours,  which  are  compounded — ^start 
not,  dear  reader — of  blood  and  plums  ! 

A  few  years  ago  we  tried  what  could  be 
done  by  means  of  upholstery ;  and  blue 
satin  sofiais  and  silver  '  lavatory  apparatus ' 
were  precious  in  our  eyes.  But  somehow 
these  also  have  declined  in  reputation  ;  '  all 
that's  bright  must  fade,'  and  the  writers  of 
the  silver-fork  school,  like  other  dogs,  have 
had  their  day.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
novel  afforded  the  means  of  reaching  the 
ear,  if  not  the  heart  of  the  multitudes  of 
readers,  and  it  was,  therefore,  eagerly 
seized  on,  as  a  convenient  engine  for  the 
dissemination  of  religious  opinions,  party 
politics,  and  theories  of  government,  and 


for  the  discussion  of  various  questions, 
moral  or  economical,  to  which,  xinless  it 
could  be  thus  tricked  into  it,  our  worthy 
public,  it  was  thought,  could  not  be  easily 
induced  to  *  walk  up.' 

The  many  social  evils,  too,  which  form 
the  wrong,  entangled  side  of  the  gorgeousr 
web  of  life  in  great  cities,  the  foul  dregs 
and  sediment  hidden  beneath  its  glittering 
surface,  were  found  excellent  as  materials 
for  the  novelist.  Both  parties  found  their 
account  in  it ;  for  the  reader,  it  appeared  a 
short  ea.sy  road  to  the  knowledge  of  life, 
affording  him  glimpses  of  many  scenes  and 
conditions,  which  he  could  not,  or  not  with- 
out much  inconvenience,  behold  with  his 
bodily  eyes,  and  to  the  writer  it  not  only 
saved  much  trouble  of  invention,  but  ena- 
bled him  to  set  up  as  a  moral  reformer  on  a 
small  capital.  Do  not  let  us  be  misunder- 
stood. We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 
writers  who  first  took  up  this  theme  were 
led  to  it  by  a  keen,  generous,  and  sincere 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
and  we  would  not  insinuate  that  even  M. 
Eugene  Sue,  or  those  who  have  followed  in 
his  footsteps,  may  not  have  been  truly  alive 
to  the  miseries  they  have  taken  for  their 
theme,  and  desirous,  from  higher  motives, 
of  laying  them  open  to  the  public  eye ;  but 
we  cannot  avoid  seeing  in  this  class  of  pro- 
ductions of  late,  many  indications  that  for 
those  seeking  for  fame,  sympathy  with  the 
poor  is  now  considered  as  a  profitable  in- 
vestment, and  it  may,  therefore,  be  well  to 
guard  against  any  tendency  to  speculate 
somewhat  too  largely  in  it.  We  would 
willingly  indulge  the  hope  that,  as  the  re- 
cognition of  a  disease  is  one  necessary  step 
towards  its  cure,  it  is  possible  that,  by 
throwing  open  to  the  general  gaze,  secrets 
hitherto  known  only  to  the  su&rcrs  them- 
selves, or  to  the  benevolent  who  sought 
them  out,  one  step  may  have  been  made 
towards  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  novel- 
ist who  before  all  else  desires  an  effect,  is  a 
very  dangerous  and  equivocal  guide  upon 
subjects  demanding,  more  than  any  other,  a 
sober  and  earnest  investigation.  He  can 
scarcely  do  more  than  suggest  an  inquiry. 

The  novel  writers  of  Germany,  whether 
from  the  absence  of  national  life,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  have  never  risen  to  any- 
thing like  either  the  social  or  literary  level 
of  those  of  England  or  France.  Magnifi- 
cently productive  as  her  literature  has  been 
in  many  of  the  highest  departments  of 
thought,  this  vein  has  remained  so  poor  as 
to  be  comparatively  scarcely  worth  the 
working.  Even  writers  of  an  undoubted 
genius,  like  Jean  Paul  Richteri  could  make 
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little  of  it,  and  such  excellences  as  are  to  be 
found  in  their  novels,  are  usually  of  a  cha- 
racter which  do  not  properly  belong  to  the 
novel  at  all.  He,  and  others  of  the  older 
school,  have  been  moralists,  philosophers, 
poets,  but  still  indifferent  novel  writers. 
With  the  productions  of*  Young  Gernaany  * 
in  this  department,  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
very  well  acquainted,  but  one  fact  is  suffi- 
ciently significant,  that  though  their  name  is 
legion,  the  German  novel  reading  public 
still  looks  to  London  or  Paris  for  the  great 
bulk  of  its  daily  food,  and  such  of  these 
goods  as  are  not  really  imported,  are  mostly 
got  up  in  imitation  of  the  foreign  article. 
The  '  Mysteries  of  Paris '  have  produced 
*  Mysteries  of  Vienna,'  '  Mysteries  of  Ber- 
lin,' *  Mysteries  of  Hamburg,'  '  Mysteries 
of  Altenburg,'  &c.,  &c.,  in  which  the  stirring 
scenes  of  the  great  original  are  brilliantly 
reflected,  and  people  steal,  and  smuggle, 
and  coin,  and  murder,  and  break  the  seventh 
commandment  to  one's  heart's  content ;  but 
after  all  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
branch  of  industry  will  ever  properly  thrive 
on  the  German  soil.  It  is  a  plant  which  re- 
quires a  hot  bed  of  ranker  luxuriance,  to 
attain  its  full  growth. 

The  novels  of  Ida,  Countess  of  Hahn- 
Habn,  belong  to  a  different  class.  She 
dwells  habitually  in  the  Olympus  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  far  from  hoisting  the 
people's  colours,  is  not  without  a  certain 
aristocratic  disdain  of  the  hewers  of  wood, 
and  drawers  of  water.  Her  personages  are 
almost  all  wearers  of  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  at  most  she  seldom  stoops  lower  than 
to  an  artist ;  and  artists,  it  is  known,  as  con- 
tributing to  the  pleasures  of  the  great,  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  regarded  as 
privileged  persons.  In  tone  and  treatment 
her  productions  bear  strongly  the  impress  of 
the  spirit  of  the  day  and  the  hour,  but  their 
subject  matter  resembles  more  those  of  the 
past  generation,  being  still  mainly  conver- 
sant with  delicate  distresses  and  *  affairs  of 
the  heart.' 

The  countess's  debiit  in  the  literary  world 
was  made,  as  our  readers  are  probably 
aware,  with  a  volume  of  poems,  the  expres- 
sion, it  was  thought,  of  genuine  personal 
suffering,  and  to  which  a  mysterious  dedica- 
tion, and  a  piquant  motto,  helped  to  attract 
attention.  We  would  not  assert  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  cases,  the  public  ear  is  an 
unfit  recipient  of  a  private  sorrow.  Under 
certain  restrictions,  and  where  such  a  safety 
valve  is  needed,  and  if,  like  '  the  artist  in 
hair'  who  attended  on  King  Midas,  we  must 
speak,  it  may  chance  that  the  public  may 
be  a  more  eligible  confidant  than  any  private 
one.     Still  there  is  something  in  these  regu- 


lar books  of  lamentation,  in  the  processes 
that  we  know  they  have  passed  through  in 
the  revision  which  a  writer  of  merely 
average  conscience  has  probably  bestowed 
on  what  he  has  written,  before  sending  it  to 
press,  correcting  proofs  perhaps,  and  agree- 
ing for  pa^'ment  at  so  much  per  sheet, — 
there  is  something  in  all  this  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  of,  in  connection  with  the 
utterances  of  a  very  genuine,  and  especially, 
as  in  this  instance  it  appeared,  of  a  very  re- 
cent sorrow,  around  which  not  so  much 
as  a  decent  veil  of  fiction  is  thrown.  Truer, 
and,  to  us,  more  touching  is  the  occasional 
tone  of  wail,  that  may  be  caught  through 
the  merry  music  of  many  a  vivacious  writer, 
like  that  minor  third,  or  fiat  seventh,  which 
Moore  describes  as  giving  a  plaintive  char- 
acter to  the  sprightliest  melodies  of  his 
country. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  book  of  lamenta- 
tions was  successful ;  the  sufierer  found 
there  was  balm  in  Gilead,and  the  next  year 
published  another  volume,  and  possibly  this 
time  a  little  '  for  wantonness ;'  but  the  com- 
plaints of  one  wandering,  Childe  Harold- 
like, through  the  world,  to  escape  from  sor- 
rowful remembrances,  were  at  all  events 
melodiously  uttered,  and  a  sympathetic 
public  found  its  interest  increased  by  the  in- 
scription on  the  title  page  of  a. name  known 
in  the  world  of  fashion. 

A  novel  followed,  in  which,  under  the 
name  of  '  llda  von  Schcenholm,'  it  was  sup- 
posed another  series  of  variations  was  per- 
formed on  the  personality  of  the  Countess 
Hahn-Hahn,  a  theme  not  inexhaustible  per- 
haps, but  which  might  yet  be  listened  to  for 
a  time  without  weariness,  especially  when 
performed  with  ease,  grace,  and  occasional 
brilliancy.  Whether  Madame  Hahn-Hahn's 
readers  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  she 
had  bestowed  on  them,  in  the  form  of  a 
novel,  many  of  her  individual  experiences, 
we  know  not,  and  have  no  wish  to  inquire. 
In  all  such  cases  we  would  respect  the  in- 
cognito like  that  of  a  travelling  prince,  and 
we  do  not  see  anything  so  life-like  in  most 
of  her  persons,  as  to  warrant  the  idea  that 
they  must  be  original  portraits. 

A  widow,  *  bewitched'  or  not,  as  the  case 
may  be,  but  young,  beautiful,  an  enthusiast 
for  the  arts,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
*  incomprise'  a  lover, —  a  *  fine,  sallow, 
sublime  sort  of  Wcrter-faced  man,'  an  artist 
with  a  burning  soul,  enamoured  of  all  that 
is  beautiful,  himself  not  excepted ;  these 
may  all  be  met  with  in  the  nearest  circulat- 
ing library.  They  are  not  so  much  charac- 
ters as  pale  ghosts  that  have  wandered  ever 
since  the  days  of  Corinna.  Our  readers 
would  scarcely  thank  us,  we  believe,  for 
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passing  id  review  before  them  all  the 
romances  which  this  lady  has  sent  forth  in 
rapid  succession,  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
confine  our  remarks  to  two  of  them,  which 
will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  both  the  authoress  and  her 
works,  premising  generally  that  the  manner 
is  almost  always  pleasant  and  attractive  in 
spite  of  the  Frenchified  phrases,  such  as 

*  alluren,  minaudiren,  calmiren,'  in  which  a 
Parisian  critic  declares  Ml  y  a  de  quoi  faire 
prendre  en  haine  la  langue  Fran^^aise.' 

The  *  Grafin  Faustine'  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  Madame  von  Hahn- 
Hahn's  novels,  but  from  the  evidence  of  the 
book  itself,  as  well  as  from  repeated  allusions 
to  it  in  many  subsequent  works,  is  obviously 
an  especial  favourite  with  herself.  It  is 
little  else  than  one  of  those  portraits,  at  very 
full  length  indeed,  of  ladies  of  captivating 
beauty,  brilliant  artistical  endowment,  ardent 
soul,  and  sasceptible  temperament,  which 
are  as  worn  and  faded  as  the  finery  hired  at 
a  masquerade  warehouse  ;  but  the  Countess 
Faustine  is  distinguished  above  all  these,  by 
being  the  very  impersonation  of  sensuality 
and  selfishness,  whose  endless  would-be- 
philosophical  babble,  and  numerous  airs  of 
aristocracy  and  finery,  cannot  prevent  our 
seeing  her  to  be  of  a  nature  essentially  vile. 

Like  Ilda  von  Schcenholm  and  others,  the 
Countess  Faustine  has  been  married  in  early 
life  to  a  husband  who  could  not  appreciate 
her,  and  like  her,  too,  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  some  one  else  who  can 

*  cosi  fan  tutte.'  We  are  first  introduced  to 
her  at  Dresden,  where  she  is  living  in  some 
sort  of  paradisiacal  state  (we  know  not 
whether  of  Paradise  before  the  fall),  with 
this  chosen  of  her  heart.  Count  Anastatius 
Andlau,  and  are  naturally  led  to  suppose  that 
the  super-refined  and  everlasting  quality  of 
her  attachment  to  him,  is  to  make  up  for 
some  little  irregularity  in  the  character  of 
the  haUon.  But  lo !  we  find  in  the  course 
of  a  month  or  two,  when  the  chosen  one  is 
absent  on  indispensable  business,  the  adorable 
Faustine,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  according 
to  the  good  old  rule  in  such  cases,  *  quand 
on  n'a  pas  ce  qu'on  aime,  ii  faut  aimer  ce 
qu'on  a,'  dismisses  the  old  love,  and  taken 
up  with  the  new,  with  the  facility  of  the 
Athenian  lovers  in  the  *•  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  on  whose  eyes  malicious  sprites 
have  sprinkled  the  too  potent  juice.  After 
a  little  hesitation  as  to  whether  it  might  not 
be  possible  to  retain  both  lovers  at  the  same 
time,  she  consents  to  sacrifice  the  old  in 
favour  of  the  new  comer,  although  perfectly 
aware  that  in  so  doing  she  is  ^  plunging  a 
dagger  in  his  heart.'  To  gratify  Count 
Mario  also,  whose  star  is  now  m  the  ascend- 


ant, she  even  yields  to  a  whim  he  has  in 
favour  of  marriage,  and  then^  after  living 
with  him  four  or  five  years,  and  bearing  a 
son,  for  whom  she  appears  to  have  all  the 
maternal  tenderness  of  an  ostrich,  she  re- 
solves to  go  on  another  tack,  and  turning 
devotee,  enters  the  convent  of  the  *  Vive 
Sepolte'  at  Rome,  in  search  of  a  new  sensa- 
tion. And  this  we  are  to  take,  not  for  the 
picture  of  a  vain,  selfish,  heartless  egotist, 
but  for  that  of  a  high-minded,  noble-hearted 
woman,  whose  nature  is  only  too  tender  and 
ethereal  for  this  world  ! 

We  are  willing  to  concede  to  the  Coun- 
tess Hahn-Hahn  all  the  license  she  can 
demand,  and  to  admit  that  works  of  art, 
wUich  at  the  first  glance  may  seem  to  ofifend 
against  the  laws  of  morals,  will  often  be 
found  on  deeper  examination  to  shock  only 
conventional  rules,  and  to  have  taken  what, 
in  nautical  language,  is  called  ^  a  fresh  de- 
parture,' in  accordance  with  its  more  com- 
prehensive and  immutable  laws.  But  we 
submit  that  in  this  class  no  work  of  hers  that 
we  have  yet  seen  has  any  claim  to  be  rank- 
ed ;  the  countess  is  more  at  home  in  the 
world  of  fashion  than  that  of  poetry,  and  her 
real  strength  lies  far  more  in  her  vivid  and 
often  very  amusing  representations  of  things 
as  they  are,  than  in  bodying  forth  existences 
visible  only  to  the  imagination.  Such  ma- 
terials as  are  to  be  found  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  boudoir,  she  has  worked  with 
much  grace  and  spirit,  and  now  and  then  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  nature,  of  real  hearts  beat- 
ing beneath  embroidered  waistcoats ;  but  the 
glimpses  are  few  and  far  between,  and  sepa- 
rated by  long  intervals  of  tedium  and  frivo- 
lity. Much  of  this  is,  perhaps,  inseparable 
from  all  pictures  of  modern  life  among  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  and  is  only  avoided 
by  the  introduction  of  its  more  tri^ic  ele- 
ments, or,  as  in  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Gore,  by 
launching  these  frail  barks  on  the  agitated 
waves  of  political  and  party  strife. 

In  ^  Zwei  Frauen '  and  some  other  recent 
productions,  we  see  with  pleasure  indica- 
tions of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  clever 
countess  to  quit  the  wearisome  circle  within 
which  she  has  been  so  long  enchanted,  and 
to  look  abroad  into  the  world  as  well  as 
around  in  the  glittering  saloon.  It  opens 
with  the  event  which  usually  forms  the  ter- 
mination of  a  novel,  but  in  real  life  generally 
the  commencement.  Two  twin  sisters  are 
just  married,  and  have  come  to  spend  the 
honeymoon  at  one  of  those  numerous  water- 
drinking  places,  everywhere,  and  more  pe- 
culiarly in  Germany,  such  a  blessing  to  the 
do-nothing  classes  of  society.  They  are 
both  beautiful,  amiable,  advant^eously  and 
happily  married,  but  we  see  already  the 
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cloud  as  yet '  no  bigger  than  a  man's  band/ 
which  is  to  darken  over  their  future  horizon. 
The  characters  of  the  two  husbands  are  very 
skilfully  contrasted,  and  the  Count  Sambach 
is  drawn,  or  rather  cut,  with  clear,  sharp, 
trenchant  strokes. 

"  Rastach  bad  passed  his  infancy  in  Stockholm, 
and  his  hoy  hood  at  Ratisbon,  whither  his  father 
had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  imperial  diet, 
and  where  he  remained  after  Napoleon  had  dis- 
Folved  both  imperial  diet  and  empire.  The  glit- 
tering, empty,  intriguing,  do-nothmg,  elegant  life 
that  people  led  there,  may  perhaps  Be  remembered 
by  contemporaries  (who  are,  however,  growing 
more  scarce  every  day) ;  and  these  allowed  free 
play  to  the  taste  and  the  inclinations  of  the  Coun- 
tess Sambach,  in  the  education  of  her  son,  to 
whom  this  unwholesome  atmosphere  was  rendered 
still  more  destructive  by  the  idolatry  of  his  mother, 
and  the  immoderate  spoiling  of  his  father.  Then 
came  the  years  of  Germany's  degradation ;  and 
well  is  it  for  those  who  passed  them  in  the  nursery 
— well  for  those  whose  recollections  will  not  carry 
them  back  into  that  abyss  of  disgrace.  To  lose  a 
few  battles  is  nothing ;  to  bend  under  the  iron  yoke 
of  necessity,  is  still  no  shame ;  but  to  sink  in  the 
morass  of  moral  cowardice — to  allow  the  iron  to 
enter  one's  soul — for  German  men  to  stand  in  hos- 
tile array  opposite  to  German  men,  beneath  the 
banner  of  a  foreign  foe — for  German  women  to  be 
drawn  to  the  enemy  by  ties  of  love — ^this  is,  indeed, 
disgrace.  When  I  think  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  imbibed,  at  the  time,  drops  of  the  poison  into  my 
then  innocent  heart,  which  no  satisfaction,  no  vic- 
tory, no  revenge,  could  ever  take  away.  Whoever 
was  then  in  the  susceptible  and  thoughtful  period 
of  yonth,  will  have  retained  the  impression  of  a 
discord  that  will  sound  through  his  whole  life,  and 
which  no  clang  of  trumpets,  nor  jubilee  shouts, 
will  ever  drown— whoever  was  thrown,  young 
and  thoughtless,  into  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous 
confusion  of  that  intoxicating  period,  will  scarcely 
have  escaped  without  some  distortions.  The  first 
step  which  Eustach  made  in  life,  was  to  run  away 
with  a  Frenchwoman,  who  had  found  her  way. 
Heaven  knows  how,  to  Ratisbon.  This  was  his 
d4b4U  as  an  independent  man.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  lady  was  not  so  much  seduced  as  se- 
ducer in  the  business,  and  her  principal  induce- 
ment was,  that  she  wanted  to  go  to  Frankfurt,  and 
had  not  money  to  take  her  there.  After  a  few 
weeks,  Eustach  returned  home  again  to  his  parents, 
more  vexed  than  repentant,  more  angry  than  deject- 
ed, and  regularly  *  cleaned  out.'  His  papa  and 
mamma  were  not  in  a  very  good  humour ;  but  he 
was  in  a  still  worse,  and  as  me  countess  could  not 
long  endure  the  displeasure  of  this  worshipped 
son,  she  soon  endeavoured  to  console  and  amuse 
him  with  other  matters  ;  the  count  thought,  as  the 
thing  was  done,  why  there  was  an  end  of  it.  The 
edifying  conclusion 'which  Eustach  drew  from  the 
whole  affair  was,  that  he  wouldn't  easily  allow 
any  one  to  take  him  in  again.       •       •       •      • 

**  Eustach  became  attached  to  the  Austrian  em- 
bassy in  Paris,  and  went  there  with  a  view  of 
becoming  practically  acquainted  with  diplomacy. 
As  to  the  theory,  he  had  a  horror  of  it,  as  well  as . 
of  all  kinds  of  trouble,  or  learning  to  be  gained  by  | 


serious  study,  which  he  regarded  as  lumber  that 
no  one  but  a  German  pedant  would  burden  himself 
with.  He  had  learned  nothing  but  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  these  he  had  picked  up  in  conversa* 
tton  or  by  ii^ht  reading,  easily  enough,  for  he  had 
heard  Swedish,  French,  and  German  gossipped 
round  bis  cradle.  He  had  never,  indeed,  thought 
deeply  or  seriously  in  any  language,  and  had,  con- 
sequently, never  penetrated  to  its  spirit,  or  made  it 
the  organ  of  his  inward  life ;  so  that  he  had  no 
preference  for  one  over  another,  but  rattled  away 
with  the  most  brilliant  fluency  in  French  like  a 
Parisian,  in  Italian  like  a  Roman — nay,  even  in 
very  elegant  Polish,  so  that  he  was  often  taken  by 
foreigners  for  a  countryman,  and  joyfully  .saluted 
as  such,  whilst  in  reality,  neither  in  language,  nor 
mind,  nor  heart,  had  he  sympathy  with  anything 
or  anybody. 

*<  He  had  been  present  at  the  marriage  of  Napo- 
leon with  the  Arch-duchess,  and  at  all  the  splendid 
f^tes  which  followed  that  event,  and  the  birth  ol 
the  Ring  of  Rome — a  splendour  which  had  no 
other  basis  than  the  will  of  an  individual,  who 
had  made  his  genius  or  his  fortune  the  law  for 
mankind.  There  was  something  dazzling  in  such 
an  existence ;  but  suddenly  appeared  the  darker 
side  of  the  picture ;  Achilles  was  wounded  in  the 
heel,  and  died  of  the  wound.  Napoleon  never 
recovered  from  the  terrible  checkmate  which  he 
experienced  in  Russia.  He  could  do  much  stiU, 
but  he  never  again  believed  in  the  star  of  Auster- 
htz.  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Eustach  returned  to  Germany,  and  took  part 
in  the  War  of  Liberation,  not  from  patriotism,  nor 
even  from  the  desire  of  fame,  but  for  the  sake  of 
a  change,  and  to  relieve  the  ennui  and  satiety  of 
his  effeminate  life.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over, 
he  threw  himself,  with  a  renewed  capacity  for 
enjoyment,  into  the  pleasures  of  Paris  and  Vienna 
during  the  congress.  By  degrees  the  agitated 
waves  of  public  excitement  be^n  to  subside,  and 
to  return  into  their  accustomed  cnannels ;  he  found 
it  necessary  to  consider  in  what  direction  he  should 
steer  his  small  bark,  and  he  chose  a  military  career, 
not  because  he  had  any  real  liking  for  it,  but  be- 
cause he  had  a  relation  who  was  eeneral-in-chief 
in  Lombardy,  and  who  had  ofierea  to  make  him 
his  adjutant.  What  principally  determined  him 
to  this  step,  however,  was  that  Italy  still  offered 
some  novelty  for  him,  and  he  wan  tired  of  Paris. 
In  Milan  and  Venice  he  found  what  he  sought, 
namely,  intrigues  both  of  love  and  politics,  for 
there  was  something  in  the  subterraneous  ways  of 
Carbonarism,  that  piqued  his  curiosity  and  amused 
him.  Then  came  the  war  with  Naples,  and  the 
congress  of  Verona,  but  the  count  began  by  this 
time  to  see,  in  spite  of  himself,  that  he  was  still 
nobody,  and  though  his  vanity  was  wounded  by 
the  consciousness  of  his  insignificance,  his  ambi- 
tion had  not  nerve  enough  to  overcome  it.  He 
perauaded  himself,  however,  that  he  had  failed  to 
make  a  figure  only  because  his  character  could  not 
brook  the  restraints  of  office,  and  as  his  father 
died  about  this  time,  he  retired  from  the  army,  in 
order  to  reside  for  a  time  upon  his  estates  in  Glatz, 
bring  his  afiairs  into  order,  and  ascertain,  before  all 
things,  the  amount  of  his  fortune.  His  father  had 
lived  *  en  grand  seigneur,'  in  the  most  profound 
ignorance  of  business ;  Eustach  himself,  as  well 
as  his  deceased   mother,  had  contracted  heavy 
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debts,  and  as  pecuniarj  embanassment  would 
ha?e  been  an  annoyance  to  him,  he  really  exerted 
himself  to  clear  away  all  entanglements,  and  found 
that  after  all  settlements  were  made,  he  was  still 
an  opulent  man.  He  had  now  for  twenty  years 
drank  deep  of  the  cup  of  worldly  pleasure ;  it  had 
lost  its  attractions  for  liim,  and  there  appeared 
something  inviting  in  the  tranquillity  of  his  beauti- 
ful country-seat  He  thou^nt  he  would  marry, 
and  lead  the  life  of  a  patnarch,  and  to  this  end 
he  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  met  with  Cornelia, 
just  the  young,  innocent,  child-like  girl  who  was 
sure  to  take  his  fancy.  She  was  so  handsome, 
too,  that  he  actually  fell  in  love  with  her  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  resolved  to  intrust  her  with  the 
chaise  of  his  matrimonial  happiness.  This  con- 
sisted, in  his  opinion,  in  having  children  to  inherit 
his  estates,  and  in  the  most  boundless  freedom  and 
dominion  on  his  side,  the  most  unconditional  fide- 
lity and  submission  on  hers." 

An  admimble  contrast  to  the  exquisite 
count  is  presented  by  the  well-meaning, 
straightforward,  but  withal  rather  thick- 
headed Baron  von  Elsleben,  the  husband  of 
Cornelia's  twin-sister. 

**  la  less  than  a  year  the  husband  of  Aurora  had 
sunk  into  a  mere  sportsman  and  country  squire, 
who  troubled  himself  about  little  else  than  sheep 
and  cows,  the  price  of  corn  and  wool,  and  the 
sports  of  the  field  and  the  turf,  and  whose  highest 
ambition  was  that  a  horse  of  his  own  rearing 
should  win  a  cup  at  the  fierlin  races. 

"  At  first,  in  order  to  please  her  beloved  Frede- 
rick, Aurora  tried  hard  to  get  up  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  dairy  and  the  poultry-yard,  but  as  she  had  no 
other  motive  than  the  hope  of  making  herself 
agreeable  to  him,  she  occupied  herself  no  further 
with  them  than  she  thought  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  this  was  really  some  little  sacrifice 
to  her,  she  could  not  help  expecting  some  similar 
-ones  on  the  side  of  her  husband.  Ue,  for  his  part, 
however,  had  not  the  slightest  notion  either  of 
the  sacrifice  or  the  expectations.'' 

The  young  wife  is  offended  at  his  callin? 
her  '  Pussy-cat,'  and  forgetting  when  he  had 
promised  to  take  a  walk  with  her,  as  well 
for  his  total  want  of  sympathy  in  all  mat- 
ters of  literary  or  intellectual  interest,  and 
she  pines  for  conversation  on  other  subjects 
than  those  of  seed  time  and  harvest,  sport- 
ing adventures,  and  the  business  of  the  turf. 
For  the  baron  it  is,  however,  a  sheer  im- 
possibility to  rise  a  hair's  breadth  above  the 
every  day  occupation  of  his  quiet,  comforta- 
ble life,  and  his  literary  cravings  are  com- 
pletely satisfied  by  his  Berlin  newspaper 
and  the  '  Stud-book,'  He  dov?s  not  want  for 
natural  understanding,  and  does,  therefore, 
really  sometimes,  "  as  the  saying  is,  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head,"  so  that  Aurora 
thinks  it  her  duty  to  endeavour  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  his  yet  undeveloped  pow- 
ers, and  sets  herself  with  ereat  zeal  to  the 
task  of  inspiring  him  with  a  taste  for  the 
*  belles  lettres.^ 


**  As  he  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the 
English  language,  she  proposed  that  they  should 
read  together  one  of  Cooper's  novels,  which  were 
just  then  very  much  in  fashion. 

"  •  Very  good,*  said  Elsleben,  *  let's  see  what 
kind  of  stuff  these  American  fellows  write.' 

<*  *  Dear  Frederick,'  said  Aurora,  in  a  supplicat- 
ing tone,  and  laid  before  him  the  *  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans,' *  don't  be  so  pejudiced.' 

•*  •  I'm  not  a  bit  prejudiced,  my  dear,'  he  replied, 
'  but  if  these  novels  were  not  full  of  nonsense,  no- 
body would  read  'em.  In  the  real  world  all  goes 
on  reasonably  enough,  but  when  there's  no  such 
tbin^  as  common  sense  in  a  book,  people  call  it 
poetical,  which  in  plain  German  means  nonsensi- 
cal. But  let's  have  it,  it  may  make  some  fun  for 
us,  if  it  don't  last  too  long.' 

" '  Dear  Frederick,  you'll  find  neither  fun  nor 
nonsense  in  this,  but  a  truth  confirmed  by  melan- 
choly experience,  that  the  finest  natural  ^ifts  of 
man  are  destroyed  in  the  struggle  with  civilisation, 
and  are  no  longer  either  desiraole  or  useful.' 

*<  *  Oh,  as  to  that.  Pussy-cat,  I'm  all  for  civili- 
sation, and  I'm  heartily  glad  that  we  have  got  rid 
of  the  natural  gift  our  ancestors  had  of  eating 
acorns,  and  doubtless  many  others  of  the  same 
kind.  We  ought  to  rejoice,  instead  of  grieving 
about  all  that.  He  must  be  a  curious  jockey  this 
Cooper  of  yours,* 

"  *  But,'  uiged  Aurora,  *  not  merely  savage  cus' 
toms,  but  freedom  and  nobleness  of  disposition, 
strength  of  character,  enerr^  of  will — * 

« <  Fiddle  de  dee — stuff  and  nonsense,  my 
Pussy,  don't  take  it  aftiiss  of  me  that  I  say  so, 
but  depend  upon  it  you  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter. People  are  very  well  as  they  are.  Every- 
body has  his  faults  and  his  merits  too.  One  meets 
with  nine  honest  fellows,  and  the  tenth,  for  a 
change,  is  a  rogue,  and  that's  all  as  it  should  be. 
Don't  let  tliis  American  put  this  whim  into  your 
head ;  the  world  is  very  well  as  God  Almighty 
has  made  it.' 

'*  The  reading  began,  but  Elsleben  was  seized 
with  such  a  desperate  fit  of  yawning,  that  every 
tenth  word  was  unintelligible.  '  I  can't  help  it. 
Pussy-cat,'  said  he,  *  when  I  was  quite  a  child  it 
was  just  the  same.  I  used  to  yawn  my  head  off 
almost,  whenever  they  showed  me  the  A  B  C. 
Do  you  read,  and  then  I  shall  have  the  benefit  o£ 
your  pretty  accent.' 

"  Aurora  took  the  book,  and  Frederick  settled 
himself  comfortably  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  and 
began  to  think  of  his  youn^  mare,  which  was 
about  to  foal  for  the  first  time.  After  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  however,  he  jumped  up  say* 
mg: 

"  *  I  must  go  and  look  after  Fly,  but  do  you 
read  on,  I  shall  be  with  you  by  the  time  that  you 
come  to  the  Story.* 

" '  Dear  Frederick,  this  is  the  story,'  said  Au- 
rora^  with  no  little  astonishment. 

«*«0h — ^ah — yes— I  know,'  replied  be,  *  but 
there  has  nothing  happened  yet.  I  call  it  the 
story  when  something  happens.  Good  bye. 
Pussy  !'  and  away  he  went.  She  closed  the  book 
in  silence,  and  said  no  more  about  the  English 
reading." 

Unfortunately,  the  intellectual  organiza- 
tion of  Aurora  is   but  feeble  and  sickly, 
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and  although  keenly  sensible  of  his  de- 
ficiencies, she  is  unable  to  estimate  at 
their  due  worth  the  good  and  valuable 
qualities  possessed  by  her  home-baked 
baron,  his  indestructible  good-humour,  and 
cheerful,  healthful  activity.  She  finds  her- 
self, therefore,  with  youth,  health,  opu- 
lence, and  a  husband  really  attached  to  her 
after  his  fashion,  still  wanting  in  some  of  the 
chief  essentials  of  happiness.  Even  his 
immoderate  rejoicing  at  the  birth  of  a  son 
is  in  some  measure  mortifying  to  her,  for  she 
cannot  but  remark  that  at  no  time  was  it  in 
her  power  to  awaken  by  her  love  any  ap- 
proach to  such  raptures.  The  duties  and 
cares  of  maternity  are  welcomed  as  a  means 
of  silencing  or  stifling  these  repinings ;  but 
surrounded  to  appearance  by  all  that  can 
make  life  happy  she  cannot  help  sometimes 
thinking  *  what  a  wearisome  thing  life  is.' 

The  Count  Sambach  has,  as  might  be 
guessed,  got  pretty  soon  tired  of  playmg  the 
patriarch,  and  thus  into  the  stately  castle  of 
Altdorf,  as  well  as  the  snug  and  comforta- 
ble Elsleben,  the  fiend  ennui  has  crept. 
The  first  black  care  that  finds  an  entrance 
into  the  former  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautiful  fascinating  Polish  iniriffuantey  with 
whom  Cornelia  discovers  her  husband  to 
have  struck  up  a  flirtation,  apparently  of  the 
malignant  sort,  but  which  is  fortunately  in- 
terrupted in  good  time  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Belgian  revolution,  which  aflbrds  the 
lady  quite  as  pleasant  a  diversion.  She 
vanishes  suddenly  on  some  secret  political 
errand,  and  the  count  on  his  side  is  just 
as  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  her,  having, 
like  George  IV,  of  happy  memory,  *  a  heart 
like  a  sieve,' 

'*  Where  such  tender  afiection 
Is  just  danced  about  for  a  moment  or  two. 
And  the  finer  it  is  the  more  eure  to  slip  through." 

But  we  find  matter  more  attractive  in  the 
humbler  m^nagtj  and  the  educational  diffi- 
culties of  Aurora,  concerning  which  we  are 
tempted  to  give  one  more  extract. 

**  Aurora  threw  herself  with  a  sort  of  passion 
into  the  education  of  her  children.  The  eldest 
was  a  son,  now  almost  four  years  old,  and  as  vet 
not  exhibiting  the  smallest  symptoms  of  ever  be- 
cominea  great  man.  Mozart  at  two  years  old 
could  nnd  the  third  to  the  key  note,  and  Raphael, 
at  three,  painted  the  prettiest  fij^res  and  flowers ; 
but  the  onlv  way  her  little  Fntz  played  was  by 
thumping  the  keys  with  his  double  fists  till  the 
strings  snapped,  and  the  men  and  animals  that  he 
drew  upon  his  slate  put  the  inventive  powers  of 
Nature  to  the  blush.  He  was,  in  short,  anythiqg 
but  a  prodigy,  but  a  stout,  healthy,  hearty  boy, 
and  the  very  image  of  his  father.  Aurora,  how- 
ever, had  made  up  her  mind  that  he  should  be  a  ge- 
nius, which  -she  had  the  firmest  conviction  £lue- 


ben  himself  would  have  been  if  his  education  had 
not  been  neglected.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  a  point 
which  cannot  beforehand  be  exactly  determined,  it 
is  certain  that  natural  capabilities  may  be  developed 
by  care  and  persevering  culture,  and  the  space 
thus  left  for  their  operation  is  wide  enough  for  the 
production  of  average  men  ;  but  there  is  a  vast 
distance  from  the  highest  results  of  education  to 

the  lofty  summits  attained  in  the  flight  of  genius. 

«  •  •  •  • 

"  <  Do  let  the  boy  alone.  Pussy,'  said  the  baron. 
'  He  looks  quite  pale  with  all  this  tiresome  work. 
Do  but  consider  be  is  but  three  years  old.' 

*<  <  Three  years  and  ten  months,'  replied  Aurora. 
*  Children  may  be  accustomed  to  anything,  and, 
therefore,  to  occupation,  and  if  they  are  kindly 
treated  the  while  they  will  like  it  in  time.' 

*« « Not  our  Fritz,'  cried  the  faflier, « that  he  never 
will.  Come  here,  boy.  Would  yon  rather  stop 
and  learn  your  multiplication  table  wiih  mama,  or 
go  with  papa  and  see  the  young  calves  ?* 

"  <  Oh,  go  to  the  calves,'  said  the  child,  looking 
up  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"  •  You  see.  Pussy,  he  has  no  taste  for  study  as 
yet ;  and  how  should  he  have  when  he's  my  son  ? 
How  should  he  care  anything  about  learning? 
Fritz,  my  boy,  will  yon  be  a  scholar?* 

*«  *  rU  be  a  soldier,'  said  Fritz,  stoutly. 

**  *  Bravo,  my  boy,  you  shall  be  a  soldier,  and 
go  and  fight  the  French  for  king  and  fatherland.' 

"  *  For  king  and  fatherland,'  repeated  the  child, 
catching  the  tone,  *  and  now,  papa,  let's  go  to  the 
calves.' " 

The  ^ood-humourcd  baron  turns  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  wife's  remonstrances,  but  takes 
even  reproaches  in  good  part,  or  sometimes 
if  he  have  nothing  else  to  say  stops  her 
mouth  with  a  kiss ;  but  Aurora  is  quite  in 
despair  at  the  way  in  which  all  her  plans  are 
frustrated. 

•<  She  found  herself  hindered  in  what  she  retard- 
ed as  her  duty,  her  vocation,  and  her  right,  by  a 
husband  in  whose  judgment  she  had  no  confidence. 
« Shall  mj;  whole  inward  life,  then,  have  been 
lived  in  vain  ?'  she  often  said  to  herself,  with  bitter 
vexation.  *  Shall  I  be  able  to  exercise  as  little  in- 
fluence over  the  development  of  my  children  as 
over  that  of  my  husband?  Shall  my  duties  to- 
wards them  be  limited  to  bringing  them  into  the 
world,  nursing  them,  and  keeping  them  from  bodi- 
ly harm,  as  with  Ihm  it  has  been,  to  remaining 
faithful  to  him,  and  keeping  his  house  in  order  ? 
Shall  I  remain  content  witliin  this  sphere  of  mere* 
ly  physical  action,  this  imperfect  existence,  in 
which  half  my  faculties  are  wasted." 

Finding  her  educational  projects  cribbed, 
and  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits, 
poor  Aurora  tries  various  plans  for  filling  the 
blank  in  her  life,  and  finding  employment  for 
her  superfluous  mental  activity ;  but  on 
every  side  her  voyage  is  bound  in  shallows 
and  in  miseries.  She  tries  a  village  school, 
and  there  she  strikes  upon  the  catechism ; 
a  reading  society,  and  she  is  wrecked  upon 
the  romances  of  Georse  Sand,  and  we  can- 
not but  grieve  when  she  is  finally  driven  in 
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her  despair,  to  a  pet  parson  and  a  poetaster. 
The  whole  picture  is  drawn  with  admirable 
skill  and  fidelity ;  in  this,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  two  brothers-in-law,  Madame  Hahn- 
Hahn  has  kept  her  foot  upon  the  earth  ;  but 
in  the  character  of  Cornelia  we  find  our- 
selves again  in  the  clouds,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, enveloped  in  a  fog,  which  permits  no 
distinct  outline  to  be  seen.  A  character  is 
not  ideal  merely  because  it  is  like  nothing  in 
heaven  above  nor  on  earth  beneath ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  il  is  the  business  of  the  artist 
to  bestow  on  the  most  ethereal  creations  of 
his  imagination  such  verisimilitude,  that  we 
shall  almost  expect  to  meet  them  in  our 
walks.  We  flnay  give  two  instances  of  this 
in  quite  modern  productions,  the  character 
of  Consuelo,  in  Madame  Dudevant's  ro- 
mance of  that  name,  and  Nelly,  in  Dickens's 
*  Old  Curiosity  Shop ;'  angelic  in  their  per- 
fect purity  and  sweetness,  they  are  still 
strictly  hunian  in  their  simplicity  and  truth. 
We  sympathize  with  Aurora,  because,  with 
all  her  faults  and  follies,  she  is  human  and 
alive,  whilst  the  more  gifted  favourites  some- 
times remind  us  of  Orlando's  horse,  which 
had  all  possible  good  qualities,  and  only 
one  defect — namely,  that  it  was  dead.  In 
working  out  the  character  of  Cornelia,  the 
authoress  is  neither  true  to  nature  nor  to  her 
own  conception.  Instead  of  what  we  have 
been  led  to  expect,  vivid  flashes  of  natural 
intelligence,  breaking  through  the  cloud  of 
boarding-school  ignorance,  and  seizing  on 
the  truth  with  the  happy  instinct  which 
sometime^  seems  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  experience,  we  have  the  observations  of 
an  experienced  woman,  who  has  seen  much 
of  society,  and  sometimes  even  the  har- 
angues of  a  professed  *•  bel  esprit'  who,  if 
without  injustice  to  one  of  the  parties  we 
might  make  such  a  comparison,  we  should 
say  had  something  the  air  of  a  cross  be- 
tween Madame  de  Stael  and  Mary  Wool- 
stonecraft.  The  sudden  and  unaccountable 
passion,  also,  with  which  Cornelia  is  seized 
for  the  vain,  empty,  vulgar  Leonor  Brand, 
is  as  absurdly  inconsistent  as  if  she  had  dis- 
covered a  penchant  for  the  footman.  The 
heart  which  had  resisted  the  long  and  per- 
severing siege  of  the  so  much  more  formida- 
ble adversary.  Prince  Gotthard,  would  hard- 
ly have  fallen  at  the  fir8t  summons  of  so 
contemptible  a  foe.  The  whole  latter  part 
of  the  story,  indeed,  is  a  sad  falling  off  from 
the  spirited  commencement.  The  stream 
which  at  first  flowed  fresh  and  brightly 
along,  becomes  sluggish  as  it  proceeds,  and 


that  in  throwing  off  moral  restraint,  the  artist 
forfeits  a  great  and  unfailing  source  of  inter- 
est. The  resistance  of  the  too  often  rebel- 
lious heart  to  the  stern  law  of  duty — 

**  Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny/' 

is  a  spectacle  which  never  fails  to  fix  our 
attention  ;  for  it  is  a  contest  in  which,  under 
one  form  or  another,  we  have,  most  of  us,  been 
engaged.  But  when,  as  in  Countess  Hahn- 
Hahn^s  novels,  we  see  all  fetters  on  the 
will  fi&lling  off  as  if  by  enchantment,  when 
her  favourites  acknowledge  no  law  but  their 
own  good  pleasure,  and  dwell  in  some 
''  limbo  lying  we  wist  not  where"  (not  in 
Germany,  we  believe),  where  divorces  may 
be  had  for  the  asking,  the  very  Utopia  of  the 
chambermaid  in  the  comedy,  where  '  ladies 
change  husbands  as  often  as  they  do  ear- 
rings and  gloves,^  we  soon  cease  to  interest 
ourselves  in  the  proceedings  of  a  world  so 
different  from  our  own,  and  care  no  longer 
to  look  at  such  a  sham  fight. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  add  that 
these  remarks  apply  far  less  to  the  '  Zwei 
Frauen'  than  to  most  of  its  predecessors, 
and  we  are  not  among  those  who  would 
admit  the  danger  of  disturbing  any  social  in- 
stitutions, the  marriage  laws  among  others, 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  never  hinting  at  any 
unsoundness  in  them.  There  may  be  some 
danger  to  a  building  in  attempting  to 
strengthen  its  foundation,  but  there  is  surely 
more  in  allowing  it  to  rest  on  one  that  is  rot- 
ten. On  this,  as  well  as  on  the  subject  so 
intimately  connected  with  it,  of  the  social 
position  of  woman,  to  which  such  frequent 
reference  is  made  in  the  productions  of  the 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  which  this  is  not  the  place,  nor  the 
present  moment,  we  apprehend,  the  time. 
Any  real  and  thorough  amelioration  must, 
like  all  great  and  vital  reforms,  proceed 
rather  from  within  than  from  without ;  and 
eveiy  woman,  who,  whether  from  choice, 
or  otherwise,  is  at  this  moment  exert- 
ing herself,  however  humbly,  to  secure 
a  place  and  a  sphere  of  action,  as  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  community,  is  doing 
more  to  obtain  the  redress  of  such  griev- 
ances as  are  still  to  be  complained  of,  than 
if  she  could  organize,  for  that  purpose,  the 
grandest  society,  with  ever  so  large  a-  cap- 
ital, and  hosts  of  corresponding  members  in 
all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In    the  meantime,  as  for  those  who  may 
be  inclined  to  dismiss  the  whole  matter  with 
boldly  aver  with  a  Quarterly 


IS  finally  lost,  like  an  Austndian  river,  in  a  sneer,  or 

mere  sand  and  swamp.  One  suggestion,  |  contemporary,  not  long  since,  that  they '  are 
also,  we  would  willinrfy  make  to  Madame  no  friends  to  the  rights  of  women,  and  much 
Hahn-Hahn,  and  all  whom  it  ma^  concern ; '  prefer  their  wrongs,'  we  may  venture  re- 
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spectfully  to  remind  them  of  a  decision  pro- 
■ounced  long  aeo,  that  it  makes  a  vast 
difference  in  one's  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of 
a  rod,  which  end  happens  to  fall  to  one's 
own  share. 


Art.  III. — 1.     The  Calcutta  Engluhwum. 
September  12th,  1845. 

2.  The  Friend  of  India      August  21st,  Sep- 
tember 5th,  1845. 

3.  7'he  Madras  Spectator,      Au^st  19th 
and  21st,  1845. 

4.  The  Mofv98ilite. 

5.  The  Bombay  Jhnes. 

6.  The  United  Service  Gazette. 

We  of  course  take  it  as  a  compliment,  that 
the  press  of  the  three  presidencies  has  recent- 
ly vouchsafed  considerable  attention  to  our 
articles  on  India.  Not  that  their  language 
is  uniformly  that  of  commendation :  by  no 
means.  The  travelled  gentlemen  on  the 
sunny  side  of  our  hemisphere  have  quite  as 
good  an  opinion  of  themselves,  as  any  per- 
sons whatsoever  here  at  home.  They  play 
their  part  in  their  own  little  world,  and  for- 
getting their  relative  insignificance,  bluster, 
at  times,  most  amusingly  in  King  Cambyses' 
vein.  Not,  indeed,  the  conductors  of  the 
whole  Indian  press,  but  a  part,  and  per- 
haps a  very  small  part  of  them ;  the  rest 
being  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of  their 
position,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  acquirements,  and  the  strength  of 
their  natural  abilities. 

On  the  subject  of  railways,  several  of  our 
Elastern  contemporaries  are  particularly 
whimsical  and  extravagant.  Taking  their 
stand  on  the  old  saw,  *  fix  oriente  lux,'  they 
look  down  with  sublime  pity  on  our  western 
darkness.  Occasionally,  when  their  digestion 
is  bad,  they  indulge  in  choleric  discourse. 
But  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
temper  of  a  Qui-hi,  It  is  unpleasant  to 
write  in  a  temperature  of  ninety-five  degrees; 
we  should,  consequently,  feel  a  little  com- 
passion while  speculating,  with  our  feet  on 
the  fender,  and  a  good  sea-coal  fire  blazing 
before  us,  on  poor  nervous  gentlemen  swel- 
tering with  heat,  butcomdemned.  neverthe- 
less, by  the  lucklessness  of  their  position,  to 
meditate  on  fiery  locomotives,  suffocating 
steam-blasts,  and  rails  made,  for  aught  they 
know,  red  hot  by  the  sun. 

It  is  a  serious  business  to  face  a  sfeam- 
engine,  even  in  lat.  51^  13"  N.,  when  it 
comes  sighing,  and  coughing,  and  barking 
along  some  tortuous,  misty  valley.  In  our  de- 


lightfully cool  and  shady  island  we  are 
often  tempted  to  regard  it  as  a  travelling 
firagment  trom  Mount  ^tna,  as  a  sort  of 
patent  volcano,  commissioned  to  roam  over 
the  fiice  of  the  earth,  sometimes  to  carry  and 
sometimes  to  roast  poor  luckless  mortals! 
But  imagine  yourself  condemned  to  travel 
hand  and  glove  with  such  a  monster  on  the 
verge  of  the  tropics,  with  a  copper  sky 
above,  and  a  copper  devil  before  you,  vom- 
iting smoke  and  fire  in  his  headlong  rapidity, 
and  threatening  to  kindle  the  very  atmo- 
sphere !  We  feel  all  the  pathos  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  can  easily  conceive  how  power- 
fully it  must  necessarily  affect  a  man's  ima- 
gination in  lat.  02^. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  pity  and  take 
in  good  part  the  harmless  petulance  of  the 
'  Englishman,'  which  has  laboured  hard  to 
make  some  sort  of  a  reply  to  our  July  arti- 
cle on  Indian  Railways.  Of  course  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  discover  faults  in  what 
we  wrote,  had  the  fault-seeker  possessed  the 
slightest  penetration ;  but  the  writer  in 
the  '  Englishman,'  who,  from  his  reasoning 
and  English,  is  most  likely  a  foreigner,  over- 
looking our  weak  points,  betakes  himself  to 
skirmishing  with  such  of  our  arguments  as 
are  really  unassailable,  because  they  are 
matters  of  fact,  expressed  in  syllogisms. 
Into  a  dispute  with  such  a  writer,  it  would 
be  folly  to  enter.  He  |ets  hold  of  the  fancy, 
that  our  article  was  vmtten  by  a  retired  gen- 
eral officer,  and  because  he  happens  to  be 
inimical  to  that  gentleman,  evinces  a  dispo- 
sition to  quarrel  at  every  step  with  his  sup- 
posed antagonist.  We  are  surprised  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  we  may  be  a  retired 

fovemor-general,  since  governors-general 
ave  been  known  before  now  to  write 
articles,  not  only  for  Quarterly  Reviews,  but 
for  newspapers.  However,  it  matters  very 
little  who  we  are ;  whether  general  or  gov- 
ernor-general, the  '  Calcutta  Englishman' 
will  find  that  we  know  quite  enough  of  India 
to  put  him  to  the  right  about,  together  with 
half  a  hundred  coadjutors  of  the  same  calibre. 
We  advise  him,  therefore,  to  pocket  his  per- 
sonal hostility,  and  not  again  to  attack  the 
wrong  man,  or  he  may  find  himself  in  a  pre- 
dicament from  which  he  may  be  very  glad 
to  escape.  If  he  be  particularly  anxious  to 
discover  who  we  are,  he  may  learn  at  the 
^  Hurkaru'  office,  and  satisfy  himself  how 
false  and  ridiculous  were  all  his  assumptions 
and  all  his  reasonings  upon  them. 

Several  other  Indian  journals  display  equal 
heat  and  bad  taste  in  their  controversies  on 
railways.  Warped  by  their  partialities  for 
particular  persons  and  particular  lines,  they 
commit  gross  injustice  towards  others,  and, 
are  allured  into  positions  from  which  they 
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can  scarcely  retreat  with  honour.  Thus 
even  the  '  Friend  of  India,*  a  paper  generally 
remarkable  for  the  calmness  of  its  tone,  and 
fairness  of  its  course  of  argumentation,  be- 
comes prejudiced  and  unjust  in  discussing  the 
pretensions  of  the  two  rival  railway  compa- 
nies. It  knows  what  is  going  on  at  Calcutta ; 
but  it  is  necessarily  ignorant  of  much  that 
takes  place  here.  It  upholds  the  East  In- 
dian line,  but  disclaims  violently  against  the 
Western  Bengal ;  partly  because  it  supposes 
the  former  to  have  been  first  in  the  field,  and 
partly  because  it  considers  it  a  better  line. 

But  in  neither  of  these  circumstances  do 
we  discover  any  ground  of  attack.  If  the 
projectors  of  the  East  Indian  first  placed 
'  their  scheme  befoie  the  public,  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  preference,  as  far  as  the  line 
they  then  selected  and  sketched  is  con- 
cerned. But  if  any  other  persons,  having 
studied  the  structure  and  circumstances  of 
the  country,  regarded  the  East  Indian  line  as 
a  bad  one,  and  believed  themselves  capable 
of  fixing  on  a  better,  they  had  a  clear  and 
undoubted  right  to  act  on  their  convictions, 
and  lay  their'plan  before  the  public.  In  its 
eagerness  to  serve  particular  individuals,  the 
*  Friend  of  India'  has,  therefore,  become  the 
enemy  of  India,  by  seeking  to  check  that 
effluence  of  enterprise  and  capital  towards  it, 
which  can  alone  improve  its  condition,  and 
make  it  what  it  ou^ht  to  be. 

Let  it  be  borne  m  mind  that  we  are  not 
ourselves  instituting,  just  now,  a  comparison 
between  the  two  rival  railways  in  Bengal. 
We  may  do  that  hereafter.  Our  object  is 
simply  to  point  out  the  erroneous  views 
which  a  part  of  the  Indian  press  appears  to 
be  taking  of  its  duties  at  the  present  moment. 
It  is  for  the  advantage  of  India  that  there 
should  be,  if  not  competing  lines,  at  least 
competing  companies.  Everything  will 
otherwise  be  done  on  the  obsolete  principle 
of  monopoly ;  that  is,  in  a  slovenly  and 
imperfect  manner;  and  instead  of  acquiring 
the  best  railways  that  can  be  constructed,  In- 
dia will  be  condemned  to  exhibit  all  the  de- 
formities of  the  system.  Every  fantastic 
theory  scouted  by  public  opinion  here,  will 
take  refuge  in  one  of  the  three  presidencies, 
while  a  prejudiced  and  ill-informed  press  will 
labour  bard  to  shelter  it  from  scrutiny,  and 
protect  it  from  wholesome  competition. 

In  the  case  before  us,  the  protiye  of  the 
'  Friend  of  India'  has  little  reason  to  com- 
plain. The  East  Indian  Railway  Company, 
so  far  from  being  a  quiet  innocent,  oppressed 
by  grasping  and  powerful  rivals,  is  itself  the 
most  insatiable  of  monopolists.  It  seeks 
to  swallow  the  whole  Bengal  Presidency. 
The  construction  of  500  miles  of  railroad, 
with  twice  as  many  more,  perhaps^in  branch- 


es, junctions,  and  extensions,  will  not  satisfy 
it,  or  suffice  to  give  even  temporary  employ- 
ment to  its  energies.  It  seeks  to  invade  the 
ground  of  other  companies,  and  to  add,  in  the 
northwest  provinces,  430  miles  of  railway  to 
its  1000  miles  and  more  in  Bengal  Proper  ; 
and  in  the  vastness  of  its  ambition,  seems  to 
contemplate  covering  with  iron  every  road 
between  the  Brahmapootra  and  the  Indus. 
On  such  a  compan]^  compassion  is  clearly 
thrown  away.  It  is  not  a  timid,  shrinking 
thing,  acting  purely  on  the  defensive,  and 
requiring  the  aid  of  the  Indian  press  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  Western  Bengal  Company. 
On  the^ontrary,  with  all  the  pomp  of  power- 
ful injustice,  it  presents  itself  boldly  to  the 
public,  asking  for  millions  upon  millions,  and 
offering  to  oppress  and  lay  prostrate  ever}' 
company  that  dares  to  stand  in  its  way. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Throughout  the  railway 
world  we  meet  with  persons  interested  in  the 
concerns  of  this  company^  labouring  to  pro- 
pagate the  belief  that  its  promoters  are  able 
to  exercise  secret  influence  at  the  India 
House,  that  they  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Court  of  Directors,  that 
they  are  able  to  sway  the  local  government 
of  Bengal,  and  that,  in  short,  they  are  more 
powerful  than  the  East  India  Company 
itself.  How  much,  or  how  little  truth  there 
may  be  in  their  statements,  time  alone  can 
determine;  meanwhile,  we  give  no  credit 
whatever  to  such  reports,  since,  in  our 
opinion,  the}'  are  merely  circulated  for  stock- 
jobbing purposes,  by  persons  not  altogether 
unknown  in  the  city.  These  individuals 
belong  to  the  class  of  agents  technically  de- 
nominated riggers.  They  are  in  no  one's 
employment;  no. director  will  plead  guilty 
of  their  acquaintance.  Their  activity  seems 
to  originate  in  pure  philanthropy,  or  rather 
in  the  love  of  companies  and  shares,  in  the 
fate  of  which  they  take  the  most  tender  in- 
terest. All  stray  letters  of  allotment  nestle 
under  their  wings,  and,  together  with  their 
timid  owners,  find  protection  from  those 
beasts  of  prey  that  prowl  about  the  denser 
parts  of  our  great  city.  These  mysterious 
riggers  are  the  friends  of  all  new  undertak- 
ings, without  in  the  slightest  degree  losing 
their  affection  for  the  old.  They  are  indis- 
criminate in  their  partiality.  They  go  about 
armed  with  the  maps  and  plans  of  companies 
in  which  they  have  no  stake  whatever,  bat 
serve  and  cry  them  up  simply  to  gratify 
their  own  innate  benevolence. 

When  the  Court  of  Directors  comes,  how- 
ever, to  examine  the  pretensions  of  the  sev- 
eral companies  that  have  been  established  for 
the  construction  of  railways  in  India,  it  will, 
we  make  no  question,  inquire  with  care,  and 
decide  justly.     We  know  of  no  instance  in 
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which  it  has  done  otherwise.  la  fact  the  i 
interest  of  the  East  India  Company  is 
identical  with  the  great  interests  of  India, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  order  to 
gratify  an  insatiable  monopolist,  this  grave 
and  hitherto  impartial  court  should  sacrifice 
its  character  for  equity,  and  forego  for  India 
the  incalculable  advantages  to  be  , derived 
from  the  proper  development  of  the  railway 
system.  It  will  at  least  be  quite  time 
enough  to  raise  an  outcry  when  the  act  of 
injustice  shall  have  been  committed ;  and 
we  may  then  be  amongst  the  foremost  to  do 
so ;  but  we  consider  it  as  at  once  imperti- 
nent and  iniquitous,  to  utter,  like  the 
'  Englishman,'  accusations  beforehand,  or 
with  the '  Friend  of  India,'  to  impute  unwor- 
thy motives  to  the  promoters  of  beneficial 
competition. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  not  among  those  who 
thmk  that  the  line  from  Calcutta  to  Mirza- 
pore  cannot  be  constructed ;  we  are  aware 
that  its  tract  must  lie  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance over  districts  which  have  recently  been 
twenty  feet  under  water,  where  it  will 
consequently  be  necessary  to  raise  a  broad 
causeway  at  least  twenty-five  feet  high. 
We  are  likewise  sensible  that  it  will  have 
to  execute  vast  and  extensive  cuttings  and 
tunnelings,  and  to  throw  an  immense  via- 
duct, or  series  of  suspension  bridges,  across 
the  Sone,  for  a  stretch  of  at  least  tnree  miles 
and  a  half,  over  a  sandy  bottom,  where  a 
firm  foundation  can  only  be  reached  by  a 
laborious  and  costly  process  ; — of  all  this  we 
say  we  are  aware  ;  but  our  conviction,  not- 
withstanding, is  that  the  line  from  Calcutta 
to  Mirzapore  may  and  will  be  constructed. 

If  we  are  required  to  give  an  opinion 
respecting  the  expense,  we  should  say  that 
it  can  hardly  fall  short  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
millions  sterling.  The  trunk  line  itself,  with 
its  necessary  sinuosities,  must  be  nearly  five 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  to  render  that 
trunk  really  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
traffic,  it  will  be  absolutely  requisite  to  con- 
struct numerous  branches.  Suppose  these 
various  ramifications  only  equal  to  the 
trunk  in  length,  and  we  have  a  thousand 
miles  of  railway,  which,  at  the  most  mode- 
rate computation,  considering  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  difficulties  in  that  part  of  India, 
will  require  an  outlay  of  nearly  fifteen  mil- 
lions. Into  this  secret,  however,  the  East 
Indian  Railway  Company  thinks  proper  to 
initiate  the  public  by  degrees.  At  first  a 
modest  demand  for  four  millions  sterling  was 
made,  and  when  promises  to  that  amount 
had  been  received,  a  new  move  was  ventur- 
ed upon  to  the  extent  of  six  millions  more. 
Her^ifter,  when  the  shareholders  shall  have 
had  leifliue  to  forget  this  somewhat  unpleas- 


ant potion,  the  remaining  five  millions  will 
be  hinted  at,  and  the  present  double  proprie- 
tors may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  made 
treble. 

Such,  we  think,  must  be  the  course  of 
events  with  the  East  Indian  Railway  Com* 
pany,  which  may  possibly,  at  the  outset, 
have  found  it  necessary  to  imitate  a  little 
the  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  Frankness 
might  not  have  produced  so  good  an  effect 
on  the  share  market.  The  British  public,  it 
is  said,  likes  to  be  duped  a  little,  and  the 
temper  of  mind  which  leads  men  to  aim  at 
monopoly,  will  lead  them  also  to  practise 
deception.  All  the  while  the  interests  of 
India  were,  no  doubt,  designed  to  be  pro- 
moted, and  will  be  promoted  more  or  less  by 
this  and  every  other  railway  company  that 
expends  its  capital  there.  At  the  same  time 
there  may  be  impeding  causes,  among  which 
monopoly  is  the  most  active.  All  over  the 
world  civilisation  has  been  promoted  by 
calling  into  play  the  rivalry  of  mankind. 
Even  the  best  people  are  generally  actuated 
by  mixed  motives,  aiming  partly  at  doing 
good,  partly  at  benefiting  themselves,  but 
partly,  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  thwart- 
ing and  overcoming  others.  There  is  a 
pleasure  in  victory  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
feeling  is  rendered  doubly  sweet  by  the  mix- 
ture of  a  sense  of  profit.  Consequently,  if 
the  Court  of  Directors  desire  that  India 
should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  best  rail- 
ways that  can  be  constructed,  it  will  give 
full  scope  to  the  principle  of  competition. 
To  favour  any  particular  company  would  be 
to  commit  a  fraud  upon  the  people  of  India, 
and,  consequently,  to  pillage  the  exchequer 
of  the  East  India  Company  itself,  which 
must  ever  base  its  own  prosperity  on  that  of 
the  country  it  has  hitherto  so  prudently 
governed. 

The  lines  already  projected  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  stretch  from  Calcutta  to  the 
banks  of  the  Satledge.  The  East  Indian 
line  extends  from  the  capital  of  Bengal  to 
Mirzapore ;  from  this  point  another  railway 
stretches  all  the  way  across  the  Doah  to 
Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors, and  from  this  point  a  third  line  is  de- 
signed to  be  carried  to  Loodianah.  For  the 
construction  of  the  first  four  hundred  miles, 
there  exist  competing  companies,  as  well  as 
for  a  portion  of  the  middle  of  the  line,  but 
this  competition,  if  &irly  and  honourably 
conducted,  will  produce  no  injurious  effects ; 
for  there  is  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  a  field 
vast  enough  to  occupy  many  more  compa- 
nies than  at  present  exist,  or  are  likely  to  be 
formed  for  many  years  to  comS.  They  will 
all,  therefore,  by  degrees,  fall  .into  their 
proper  places,  a&a  find  a  task  suited  to  their 
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powers  and  their  capital.  There  is  no  lack 
of  room  in  that  part  of  our  empire,  nor  is 
there  any  deficiency  of  traffic  or  merchan- 
dise. Yet,  up  to  this  moment,  the  most 
monstrous  propositions  are  put  forward  re- 
specting the  lines  of  railway  projected  in 
India.  People  of  narrow  capacities  and 
antiquated  notions,  pretend  that  the  trade 
of  the  country  is  not  sufficiently  ample  to 
insure  adequate  returns  for  the  capital  laid 
out.  They  have  no  faith  in  the  prolific  na- 
ture of  the  principles  of  trade.  Arguing 
from  a  too  limited  experience,  they  draw 
imperfect  inductions,  and  confound  both 
their  own  understandings  and  those  of  others. 
To  them,  many  of.the  recondite  phenomena 
of  society  are  wholly  unknown.  They 
swim  upon  the  surface,  they  are  dazzled 
and  bewildered  by  t^e  external  shows  of 
things,  and  in  the  unskilful  attempt  at  ac- 
quinng  principles,  lay  hold  of  prejudices, 
and  set  them  up  as  idols  in  their  minds. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  in 
the  infallibility  of  old  Indians,  even  though 
they  may  happen  to  have  been  statesmen  in 
their  day.  With  the  shattering  of  their 
bodies,  whether  by  climate,  excess,  or  too 
close  an  application  to  business,  their  minds, 
likewise,  have  become  enfeebled,  and  refuse 
to  seize,  with  a  firm  grasp,  on  truth.  In  the 
relaxed  gentleness  of  grandfatherhood,  they 
dally  with  new  inventions,  without  taking 
them  enthusiastically  to  their  bosoms,  and 
dandle  great  and  weighty  theories  as  though 
they  were  sporting  with  a  winter's  tale. 
What  has  been  they  know,  but  of  what  is, 
their  perception  is  dim,  while  that  which  is 
to  be,  wholly  eludes  their  vision.  They 
have  no  skill  in  political  prophecy ;  none  of 
the  energy  which  takes  up  the  measure  of 
the  past,  lays  it  beam-ends  upon  the  present, 
and  then  lowers  it  gently  through  the  dim 
mists  of  futurity,  in  order  to  take  the  dimen- 
sions of  things  to  come.  We  speak  of  them 
as  a  body.  Some  few  happy  exceptions  we 
have  known.  Men  whose  unwrinkled  minds 
defy  the  effects  of  time,  and  will  be  flexible, 
buoyant,  and  youthful  to  the  last.  These 
are  able  to  run  ^  pari  passu'  with  the  swift- 
est intellects  of  their  age,  and  with  intuitive 
power  to  forestall  the  results  of  the  most 
laborious  calculations.  From  such  men  no 
one  erer  heard  a  doubt  of  the  success  of 
Indian  railways.  Their  horizon  is  not 
bounded  by  past  realities ;  they  account  the 
events  which  must  be,  equally  certain  with 
the  events  that  have  been  ;  for  the  conse- 
quences of  present  thingp  are  as  intimately 
Mid  necessarily  linked  with  them,  and  their 
antecedents.  *As  surely  as  pathwavs  and 
oamel  tra<^  preceded  metallic  high-roads 
Hk  the  East,  so  wwety  will  fiailwa^  fdlow 


them,  and,  following,  prove  productive  of 
national  advantages  ana  individual  wealth. 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  this  conclusion,  and 
most  fortunately  for  India,  Sir  Henry  Wil- 
lock,  the  present  chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  is  a  map  of  high  capacity  and  en- 
larged views,  who  knows  what  India  stands 
in  need  of,  and  appears  to  be  fully  disposed 
to  aid  her  in  obtaining  what  she  requires. 
Our  opinion,  moreover,  is,  that  he  is  sup- 
ported by  an  enlightened  court,  more  intent 
on  conferring  benefits  on  the  East,  and  con- 
verting our  sway  into  a  blessing,  than  any 
of  their  predecessors. 

Accordingly,  we  may  safely  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  railway  system  will  imme- 
diately strike  root  in  India,  and  yield  there 
golden  fruits,  which  it  has  been  wont  every- 
where else  to  produce.  This  having  been 
premised,  we  may  divide  the  Indian  lines 
into  two  classes,  those  which  have  been 
projected  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and 
those  which  are  designed  to  intersect  the 
Dekkan.  Of  the  former,  some,  of  course, 
are  more  and  more  less  important ;  and  of 
those  the  importance  of  which  is  undeniable, 
the  value  in  some  cases  is  relative,  more  to 
government  and  less  to  commerce,  or  more 
to  commerce  and  less  to  government.  For 
the  interests  of  commerce  it  would  probably 
be  best  to  construct  a  great  trunk  line  from 
one  seat  of  trade  to  another,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  carry  out  its  ramifications  into  the 
provinces  and  districts  on  either  side,  so  as 
to  afford  all  the  existing  sources  of  industry 
channels  by  which  to  flow  towards  the  gene- 
ral market  of  the  country  and  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  prolonged,  continu- 
ous line,  stretching  from  Calcutta  to  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  north-western  provinces, 
would  supply  most  completely  the  immedi- 
ate wants  of  government,  which  is  often  re- 
quired to  throw  out  its  strength  in  masses  in 
tnat  direction.  If,  therefore,  it  were  neces* 
sary  to  choose,  this  ought  to  be  the  choice 
made,  because  to  strengthen  the  government 
in  India,  is  to  promote  its  permanent  wel- 
fare. 

But  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
the  system  should  not  be  developed  to  its 
minutest  modifications  on  all  parts  of  the 
line  at  once.  This  may  be  done  by  divid- 
ing the  railway  into  large  sections,  and  ap- 
propriating each  to  a  separate  company,  with 
capital  adequate  to  complete  the  realization 
of  its  plans.  In  this  way  the  political  interests 
of  India  might  be  closely  combined  with  its 
commercial  interests,  and  while  the  share- 
holders would  enjoy  a  rich  return  for  their 
capital,  the  East  India  Company  would  be 
enabled  to  transport  its  bullion,  its  militair 
stores,  its  artillery,  houses,  and  troops,  with 
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the  greatest  economy  and  rapidity  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another. 

In  the  lower  division  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  that  is  from  Calcutta  to  Mirzapore, 
the  river  being  deep,  and  nearly  at  all  tiroes 
of  the  year  navigable,  may  be  said  in  some 
sort  to  compete  with  the  railway  ;  but  from 
Mirzapore  upwards,  all  attempts  at  river 
navigation  will  prove  ridiculous  failures  in 
comparison  with  the  railway.  Were  this 
mode  of  transit  unknown,  or  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  India,  there  might  be  some  sense 
m  setting  up  a  company  for  effecting  the 
navigation  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  as  far 
as  they  supply  sufficient  depth  of  water  to 
float  a  light  steamer.  But  the  thing  is  now 
rendered  useless  by  the  practicability  of  a 
railway,  and  the  capacity  of  a  steam  train. 
It  resembles  the  fancy  of  certain  military 
pedants,  who  desire  to  revive  the  bow,  and 
oppose  arrows  to  artillery.  We  touch  light- 
ly on  this  antiquarian  project  at  present^  out 
if  the  folly  be  persisted  in  we  shall  esteem 
it  our  duty  to  enter  into  a  thorough  exposure 
of  it — we  mean  as  the  competitor  of  a  rail- 
way— for  that  some  use  may  at  certain  sea- 
sons be  made  of  both  the  great  rivers  that 
flank  the  Doab,  is  of  course  manifest. 

The  ground  lying  between  Mirzapore  and 
Delhi  presents  the  most  admirable  track  for 
a  railway  of  any  in  India.  It  unites  nearly 
ail  the  advantages  that  any  locality  could 
possibly  present.  Were  Egypt  now  in  its 
glory,  with  Thebes  and  Memphis  standing, 
and  a  stream  of  commerce  as  large  and  fer- 
tilising as  the  Nile  flowing  down  the  valley, 
the  plain  lying  between  those  two  great 
capitals  would  not  be  more  eligible  than  the 
430  miles  of  country  lying  between  Mirza- 
pore, the  commercial  capital  of  the  north- 
west, and  the  renowned  seat  of  Mohamme- 
dan splendour  and  empire  in  India.  The 
line  proceeding  from  the  south-east,  and 
running  parallel  with  the  Ganges,  will  at 
first  traverse  a  slightly  undulating  country 
up  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  A  vast  and 
lofty  bridge  will  there  cany  it  over  into  the 
Doab,  a  plain  level  as  the  ocean,  with  the 
imperceptible  rise  of  six  inches  in  the  mile, 
stretching  away  towards  the  north-west, 
crowded  with  towns  and  villages,  and  cover- 
ed with  varied  harvests  following  each  other 
in  perpetual  succession.  Throughout  the 
whole  distance  not  a  single  obstacle  presents 
itself.  The  calcareous  soil  being  thrown 
up  into  embankments,  speedily  hardens  into 
a  substance  like  rock,  and  the  few  rivers 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  bridge  are 
small  and  comparatively  tranquil,  evan  dur- 
ing the  rains.  From  every  side  Uie  produce 
of  some  of  the  richest  districts  in  all  India 
flows  towards  the  line  which,  without  bend 


or  interruption,  will  project  itself  towards 
Delhi  and  the  future  province  of  the  Punjab. 

Of  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  route,  our 
limits  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  speak  at 
any  length.  After  the  three  capitals  Mirza- 
pore itself  is  the  greatest  emporium  in  India, 
and  as  this  is  owing  to  no  accidental  causes, 
but  to  the  excellence  of  its  position,  and 
the  productions  and  industry  of  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  its  prosperity  and  great- 
ness may  be  expected  to  go  on  steadily  in- 
creasing. Even  now  its  population  can  fall 
little  short  of  100,000  souls,  and  this  popu- 
lation does  not,  like  that  of  Benares,  consist 
in  ereat  part  of  an  idle  rabble,  attracted  to- 
gether by  superstition  and  subsisting  by  the 
arts  of  imposture  ;  but  of  active,  industrious, 
enterprising,  and  thriving  merchants,  bank- 
ers, and  traders  of  all  descriptions.  No- 
where in  India  does  the  bazaar  present  a 
more  animated  aspect.  The  showy,  self- 
confident,  overbearing  Mohammedan,  with 
broad  and  regular  physiognomy  ;  the  quiet, 
subtle,  indefatigable  Hindfi,  with  sharp 
features,  shuflling  ?ait,  and  calculating 
eye ;  the  insolent  and  rapaciotts  Sikh ;  the 
bold,  and  somewhat  stolid  Mahratta;  the 
clannish  and  feudal  Bundela ;  the  truculent 
Afghan ;  the  slovenly  and  cunning  Kashmi- 
rian  ;  the  semi-Tartarian  Nepalese  ;  and  the 
Englishman  unlike  all,  superior  to  all,  and, 
therefore,  over-awing  and  commanding  all, 
may  frequently  be  seen  huddled  together 
pell-mell  in  the  bazaar  of  Mirzapore,  dis- 
cussing the  price  of  goods  or  of  frieght,  bar- 
gaining for  carriage,  or  making  or  answering 
inquiries  respecting  the  prospects  of  cotton 
or  indigo  crops,  the  duties  on  opium,  or  the 
mercantile  policy  of  the  government.  And 
this  immense  crowd  is  made  up  of  men 
perpetually  in  motion  up  and  down  the  val- 
ley, every  one  of  whom  would  be  but  too 
happy  did  raHways  exist  to  step  into  a  train, 
and  be  whirled  in  an  hour  or  two  to  the 
next  seat  of  commerce.* 

But  who  that  has  studied  the  histoiy  of 
trade  throughout  the  world  can  fail  to 
conclude,  that  with  increased  facilities  for 
locomotion,  the  concourse  of  merchants  at 
Mirzapore  would  speedily  be  multiplied 
many  fold }    At  present,  before  a  person 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  the  mail  from  India 
has  brought  the  following  confinnation  of  this 
opinion : — **  A  special  meeting  of  the  Dhuianee 
Subha  or  Synoa  of  the  orthodojc  Hindtfs,  was 
lately  convened,  to  diacuss  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther native  pilgrims  would  avail  themselves  of 
railway  to  tiavel  to  the  several  famous  shrines  and 
holy  pmees.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that 
pfovioed  dne  attention  were  given  to  the  s^graga- 
tion  of  various  castes,  and  the  nrorision  of  proper 
refreshments,  pilgrims  woald  laigely  avail  thenb> 
selves  of  that  means  of  transit." 
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undertakes  a  journey  which  will  consume  ^ 
many  weeks  and  much  money,  he  waits  for 
an  accumulation  of  business,  which  may 
seem  to  justify  a  prudent  man  in  entering  on 
so  important  an  undertaking,  and  incurring 
so  considerable  an  expense.  He  would 
otherwise,  in  fact,  spend  his  life  upon  the 
road,  and  be  compelled  to  neglect  his  affairs 
at  home.  But  when  hours  are  substituted 
for  days,  and  days  for  months,  the  case  will 
necessarily  be  different.  The  mobility  of 
the  Mirzaporrees  will  then  be  augmented  ; 
they  will  breakfast  at  Allahabad,  dins  in 
the  latitude  of  Agra,  and  sup  at  Delhi,  and 
the  wealth  and  population  of  their  city  will 
increase  daily,  till  it  rivals  Calcutta  or  Bom- 
bay. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  place  has 
grown  up  and  acquired  opulence,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  fact  which  occurred  in  ISOl. 
It  was  found  that  the  population  was  so 
dense  that  it  required  space  for  expansion, 
while  new  streets  and  houses  could  not  be 
constructed,  because  all  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  belonged  to  government.  A 
formal  request  was,  therefore,  addressed  to 
the  authorities  for  permission  to  build,  which 
having  been  granted  on  condition  that  all 
the  new  houses  should  be  spacious  and  con- 
structed with  stone,  new  suburbs,  capable 
of  containing  10,000  persons,  were  forthwith 
run  out  into  the  country.  Since  that  time 
the  process  has  been  frequently  repeated, 
uutil  the  city  has  reached  almost  half  the 
size  of  Manchester,  with  a  corresponding 
amount  of  trade  and  opulence.  This,  then, 
is  the  proper  terminus  of  the  railway  to 
Delhi,  and  not  Allahabad,  which  is  only  re- 
markable for  being  a  militaiy  station,  and 
an  object  of  superstitious  reverence  to  the 
Hindus.  The  population  is  scarcely  equal 
to  one-fiflh  of  that  of  Mirzapore,  and  its 
trade  is  far  more  insignificant  in  compari- 
son. Nothing  but  the  most  egregious  want 
of  judgment,  therefore,  could  induce  any 
one  to  select  it  as  the  tenninus  of  a  great 
railway,  it  being,  in  fact,  barely  worthy  of 
constituting  the  termination  of  an  unim- 
portant branch  line.  The  Ganges,  for  forty- 
five  miles  below  this  city,  is,  during  many 
months  of  the  year,  too  shallow  to  l^  navi- 

fated  by  boats  of  any  great  burden,  there 
eing  in  many  places  not  two  feet  of  water, 
whereas  goods  may  be  shipped  from  Mirza- 
pore, and  only  require  one  trans-shipment  on 
the  whole  voyage  to  England.  The  incal- 
culable superiority,  therefore,  of  the  latter 
city  may  be  regarded  as  established  past 
doubt.  Besides,  it  would  be  most  incon- 
venient for  troops  and  government  stores, 
broueht  up  from  Calcutta  by  the  East  In- 
dian Railway,  to  meet  with  a  break  of  forty- 


five  miles  CD  the  line,  and  have  to  be  shipped 
for  that  distance  on  the  Ganges.  This  short 
passage  might,  in  fact,  consume  more  time 
than  the  previous  five  hundred  miles. 

We  proceed  with  the  great  line  from 
Mirzapore  to  Delhi.  Once  in  the  Doab  it 
will  traverse  those  districts  of  India  which 
have  been  found  best  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  American  cotton.  This  fact 
alone  will  serve  to  show  the  incalculable 
value  of  this  railway,  which  may  hereafter 
owe  much  of  its  success  to  circumstances 
taking  place  beyond  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
event  of  a  suspension  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States  we  should  be  forced 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  India  for  a 
supply  of  cotton,  and  as  the  principal  part 
of  that  supply  would  be  derived  from  the 
districts  bordering  on  this  line,  its  impor- 
tance may  be  easily  understood.  The 
Americans  are  extremely  anxious  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  best  kind  of  cot- 
ton cannot  be  grown  in  India,  and  a  sort  of 
war  of  paragraphs  has  been  recently  carried 
on  by  the  journals  of  the  Union  with  all 
those  who  take  up  the  cause  of  India  in  this 
matter.  But  the  very  earnestness  and  vehe- 
mence with  which  tbey  disclaim  against  the 
Indian  cotton,  betray  their  uneasiness.  The 
consciousness  has  evidently  got  hold  of 
their  minds  that  tbey  are  not  standing  on 
firm  ground,  and  that  a  very  few  more 
experiments  on  the  growth  of  American 
cotton  in  India  may  begin  to  close  our  all- 
important  market  against  them. 

If  they  were  discreet,  tbey  would  stir  as 
little  as  possible  in  this  business;  for  the 
more  they  bluster  and  are  positive,  the  more 
vigorously  shall  we  apply  ourselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  superior  cottons  in  the  East  \ 
that,  let  what  will  happen,  we  may  be  in- 
dependent of  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  this 
necessary  of  our  manufacturing  life.  On  a 
future  occasion,  we  intend  to  discuss  the 
whole  subject  apart,  and  therefore  need  not 
enlarge  upon  it  now,  though  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  add,  that  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  profits  of  a  railway,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  must  necessarily  arise 
from  the  transport  of  cotton,  and  that  as  the 
trade  in  this  article  is  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
the  proceeds  of  the  railway  may  be  expected 
to  increase  in  proportion. 

Having  already  described  briefly,  the 
general  track  of  the  line,  we  shall  now  enu- 
merate some  few  of  the  principal  towns  and 
districts  which  it  will  accommodate.  Of 
Allahabad,  we  have  spoken  above,  but  we 
may  h^re  remark,  that  a  short  branch  line 
will  of  course  connect  that  city  with  the 
railway ;  which,  running  up  nearly  tiiroaeh 
the  centre  of  the  Doab,  will  traverse  the 
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district  of  Futeepoor,  in  its  whole  length/ 
and  enter  in^o  that  of  Cawnpoor,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Korah.  In  this  district,  the 
construction  of  a  considerable  branch  will 
become  necessary  to  the  principal  town,  an 
important  military  station,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  This  will  &cilitate  the  relief 
of  regiments,  and  thus  assist  in  removing  one 
of  the  greatest  hardships  of  which  our  Indian 
army  has  to  complain. 

The  railroad  will  then  proceed  through 
portions  of  Etawah  and  Ferrukabad.  Of 
the  latter  district,  the  principal  town,  even 
so  far  back  as  thirty  years  ago,  was  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  containing  nearly 
70,000  inhabitants,  and  carrying  on  a  laige 
traffic  directly  with  Ajgra.  Having  passed 
these  districts,  the  line  will  run  through 
Mynpooree,  AUyghur,  and  Boolanshehar,  to 
Delhi,  throwing  out  on  one  hand  branches  to 
Kalpee,  Agra,  and  Muttrah,  and  on  the 
other  to  Meerut,  one  of  the  largest  military 
stations  in  the  north-west  provinces. 


he  will  discover  that  mighty  changes  had 
been  wrought  in  the  Hindfis,  and  if  he  fol- 
low the  train  of  conquests  and  massacre  at 
the  heels  of  Tim(ir  and  Baber,  and  Nadfr 
Shah,  and  the  thousand  other  scourges 
which  have  desolated  India,  he  will  observe 
that  society,  at  each  of  those  epochs,  pre- 
sented a  different  phasis,  and  appeared  no 
longer  the  same  as  formerly. 

That  which  deceives  the  unphilosophical 
observer,  is  the  comparative  permanence  of 
the  external  forms  oi*  society.  Many  of  the 
observances  of  the  people,  together  with 
their  habits  and  costume,  submit  slowly  to 
innovations  ;  so  that  persons  are  not  struck 
by  fantastic  fluctuations,  as  in  Europe.  But, 
must  it  be  inferred  from  this  fact,  that  the 
mental  cthnosyncrasies  of  the  people  have 
undergone  no  change  1  Look  at  the  Os- 
manlis ;  until  recently,  they  universally  pre- 
served the  turban,  cahan,  and  shalwas,  of 
thjir  ancestors ;  but  be  who  should  have 
I  expected  to  find  the  contemporary  of  Sultan 


This  brief  view  of  the  provinces,  districts, .  Mahinood,  in  mind  and  manners,  the  same 
cities,  and  towns,  which  will  be  benefited  { with  the  contemporary  of  Othman,  or  even 
by  the  Mirzapore  and  Delhi  railway,  may  \  of  Mohammed  the  Second,  or  Suliman  the 
serve  to  invalidate  the  sophistry,  for  it  is  not  >  MagniQcent,  would  have  been  convinced  by 
reasoning,  by  which  certain  journ^Js  seek  to '  the  slightest  possible  intercourse  of  the  ex- 
propagate  the  notion,  that  Indian  railways  i  travagance  of  hist^xpectations.  What  were 
will  not  prove  profitable.  They  represent '  once  deemed  the  external  signs  of  certain 
the  whole  East  as  at  a  perpetual  stand  still,!  passions  and  opinions,  would  have  been 
and  maintain  that  society  tolerates  no  inno-  ]  found  to  represent  others  altogether  differ- 
vation  there.  The  ideas,  beliefs,  opinions,  I  out.  And  so  is  it  throughout  the  East ; 
habits,  food,  costume,  and  politics  of  the  '  but  more  especially  in  India.  Wc  have  not 
natives,  are  in  their  view  as  unchangeable  exercised  for  nothing  superior  authority 
as  fate.  The  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per-  there  for  nearly  a  century  ;  without  intend- 
sians  are  still  in  force,  and  an  everlasting  uni-  ing,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  without  wish- 
formity  has  transformed  one  whole  quarter  ing  it,  our  sway  has  modified  the  very  men- 
of  the  world  into  a  quaker.  The  worst  part  tal  constitution  of  the  people  ;  their  whole 
of  the  matter  is,  that  there  are  hundreds  of;  system  of  thouojht  has  ceased  to  be  what  it 
people  here  at  homj,  ready  to  repeat  this !  was,  and  they  have  gradually,  in  spite  of 
nonsense.  But  consult  the  testimony  of  ex- 'themselves  Jind  us,  been  assimilating,  ever 
perience;  does  that  confirm  this  monstrous '  since  the  establishment  of  our  ascendeicy, 
theory  1  Does  that  represent  the  laws  of- their  cardinal  notions  to  ours.  Indications 
nature  and  humanity,  as  paralysed  through-  everywhere  appear,  that  to  differ  in  the  most 


out  Asial  On  the  contrary,  if  we  give 
credit  to  history,  as  well  as  to  our  own  eyes, 
we  must  confess  that  the  Asiatic  changes 
like  other  men,  though  he  observes  particu- 
lar rules  in  the  modifications  he  undergoes. 
He  does  not  become  an  European  in  his  on- 
ward march,  but  he  differs  as  widely  from 
his  ancestors  as  we  do  from  ours.  If  any 
<Mie  believe  that  the  institution  of  Menfi 
represents  a  people  and  a  state  of  things 
that  once  existed,  and  will  be  at  the  paias 
to  compare  them  with  the  people  and  the 
state  of  things  now  existing  in  India,  he  must 
be  under  the  influence  of  a  miraculous  pre- 
judice, if  he  fail  to  perceive  the  startling 
contrast.     And  if  he  look  on  India  again,  at 


important  secular  matters  from  us,  is  esteem- 
ed a  mark  of  backward  ness  and  vulgarity. 
The  rich  Baboos  are  addicting  themselves 
to  gardening  and  the  laying  out  of  parks, 
and  adorning  the  walls  of  thf;r  habitations 
with  the  productions  of  the  easel  and  the 
graver  ;  slowly,  as  inio;ht  be  anticipated,  do 
the  indigenous  tastes  and  feelings  of  thit; 
island  make  an  impression  on  the  prodigious 
masses  of  Ind  an  society.  But  the  process 
has  commenced,  and  whoever  has  studied 
the  history  of  mankind  must  know  that  when 
the  elect  of  a  nation  have  begun  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  its  traditional  dogmas  and  prac- 
tices, the  universal  laws  of  our  nature  will 
not  suffer  that  people  to  stand  still,  but  will 


the  time  ofMahmood  of  Ghuznee^s  invasion, 'irresistibly  urge  it  forward  in  the  career  of 
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improvement  or  deterioration,  as  the  case 

may  be. 

Now  when  railways  begin  to  be  con- 
structed in  India,  two  parties  will  at  once 
show  themselves  among  the  natives,  con- 
sisting respectively  of  the  advocates  of 
change  and  the  defenders  of  hereditary  cus- 
toms. Their  relative  strength  at  the  outset 
will  signify  very  little.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement  party  will  be  those  who  come 
most  in  contact  with  Europeans  ^  and  from 
them  borrow  their  preferences,  and  these 
will  have  in  their  favour  all  the  specious 
prejudices  which  invariably  encircle  the  pos- 
sessors and  supporters  of  power.  From 
these  the  humble  natives  will  be  ashamed 
to  differ  long.  After  a  brief  strugde,  there- 
fore, in  behalf  of  old  things  and  old  fashions, 
they  will  discover  that  they  are  playing  a 
losing  game  ;  that  the  worshippers  of  steam 
are  too  many  for  them,  and  that  they  also 
must  offer  sacrifice  to  the  new  divinity,  or 
consent  to  go,  with  Vishnilk  and  Siva,  sup- 
perless  to  bed. 

This  must  inevitably  be  the  course  of 
things,  and  we  deeply  commiserate  those, 
whether  in  India  or  in  England,  who  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  be  convinced  of  it.  If  they 
happen  to  possess  the  means  of  putting  for- 
ward their  notions,  they  may  for  a  while 
succeed  in  perplexing  the  weak,  and  mis- 
leading the  susceptible  and  unreasoning,  but 
they  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  author  of  '  A  Counter  Blast  against 
Tobacco,'  and  the  declaimers  against  co'ffee, 
and  in  proof  of  witchcraft.  The  whole  rab- 
ble of  pigmy  sophbts  will  be  gradually  con- 
signed to  the  oblivion  they  deserve,  while 
the  rushing  steam-trains,  filled  with  Hindis, 
male  and  female,  go  thundering  on  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  by  their  graves, 
disquieting  their  harmless  ghosts,  and  read- 
ing, it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  instructive  lesson 
to  their  posterity. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Dekkan  railways.  It 
will  bt;  remembered,  that  in  our  July  num- 
ber, to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  we  described  at  length  the  course  and 
object  of  the  Great  Peninsular  Railway. 
Thfs  undertaking  has  survived  opposition 
and  ridicule,  and  a  company,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  out,  have  allotted  their 
shares,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
have  been  duly  accepted  and  subscribed  for. 
The  good  repute  of  this  undertaking,  we 
feel  convinced,  will  go  on  steadily  increasing 
in  proportion  as  the  subject  becomes  better 
understood.  Ultimate  success  will  here,  as 
elsewhere,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
policy  pursued,  and  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  circumspection  displayed  in  carrying 
into  ex^utioD  the  original  design.     Some 


little  jealousy,  we  believe,  was  for  a  while 
cherished  by  this  company,  of  all  those  other 
minor  companies  which  have  since  been 
formed  for  supplying  it  with  branches,  and 
extending  the  railway  system  throughout 
the  Dekkan.  But  as  this  was  exceedingly 
injudicious,  so'  it  seems  to  be  no  longer  felt. 
Experience  helps  to  enlighten  us  all,  even 
on  the  subject  of  our  own  interest.  Pre- 
cisely as  the  construction  of  the  railway 
from  Mirzapore  to  Delhi  will  augment  the 
value  of  the  great  Calcutta  line,  so  every 
extension  and  branch  which  may  be  made 
to  the  Peninsular  Railway  will  multiply  its 
chances  of  success.  Nothing  but  the  most 
short-sighted  policy. could  induce  men  to 
desire  the  slow  construction  of  railways  in 
India.  It  is  tantamount,  if  they  could  but 
understand  the  thing,  to  a  fear  lest  their 
property  should  increase  too  rapidly  in  value. 
For  the  first  500  or  600  miles  of  a  great  rail- 
way must  remain  comparatively  profitless, 
if  deprived,  till  its  entire  completion,  of  all 
continuative  or  subsidiary  lines.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  obstructing  the  formation  of 
new  companies,  every  company  now  formed 
should  be  ready  to  lend  all  the  aid  in  its 
power  towards  the  establishment  of  other 
companies,  whose  operations  cannot  possi- 
bly fail  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  several 
properties. 

In  the  Dekkan,'  however,  as  in  Bengal, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  at  obtaining  a 
monopoly  of  railway  making.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  calling  themselves  the  Madras 
Railway  Company,  imagining  southern  In- 
dia to  be  too  small  a  field  to  admit  of  useful 
competition,  put  forward  their  intention  of 
taking  the  whole  Madras  presidency  under 
their  iron  wings.  They  could,  apparently, 
perceive  no  absurdity  in  their  ambitious 
project.  The  prospect  of  enormous  profit 
blinded  them  to  the  wildness  and  injustice 
of  their  scheme, — injustice  alike  to  India 
and  to  the  projectors  of  other  companies 
here  at  home.  This  may  be  proved  by  a 
very  obvious  method  of  reasoning.  If  India 
be  in  want  of  railways,  it  must  be  desirable 
that  it  should  possess  them ;  and  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labour  being  advan- 
tageous to  mankind  be  correct,  it  follows 
that  several  companies  undertaking  several 
lines  must  promote  the  interests  of  India 
much  better  than  one  company  possibly 
could  by  proceeding  slowly  from  one  enter- 
prise to  another.  For  while  one  set  or  suc- 
cession of  districts  wo^ld  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  carrying  its  produce  to  a  remunera- 
tive market,  another  set  of  districts  would 
remain  deprived  for  years  of  the  like  benefit, 
and  the  inhabitants  consequently  would  have 
just  reason  to  complain.    The  attempt  would 
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be  absurd,  to  endeavour  to  justify  tbis  partial 
distribution  of  railway  lines  by  adducing  tbe 
apatby  of  the  natives,  who  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  are  too  little  advanced  in  civili- 
sation to  know  precisely  what  they  want. 
They  experience  all  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  absence  of  pi-oper  means  of  communica- 
tion, but,  if  questioned,  would  not  be  able  to 
point  out  the  remedy.  They  confess  them- 
selves to  be  labouring  under  the  disease,  but 
leave  it  to  us  to  suggest  the  cure  ;  the  fact, 
however,  that  they  are  ignorant,  cannot,  we 
repeat,  supply  us  with  any  excuse  for  visit- 
ing that  Ignorance  with  a  punishment,  as 
though  it  were  a  crime  ;  'and  it  would  be  a 
severe  punishment  to  give,  for  example, 
railways  to  the  Carnatic  or  the  Northern 
Circars,  aud  deny  them  to  the  Mysore  or 
any  other  province.  Yet  this  must  be  the 
result  of  granting  a  monopoly  to  any  com- 
pany. Favouritism,  objectionable  every- 
where, is  doubly  so  in  politics.  When  men 
arrive,  by  accident  or  otherwise,  at  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  they  should 
be  able  to  place  their  minds  on  a  level  ,with 
them,  that  they  may  discern  their  course 
before  them,  and  not  trample  on  any  interest 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  promote.  This  our 
Indian  rulers  may,  in  most  cases,  be  said  to 
do,  and  therefore  we  can  scarcely  apprehend, 
that  in  the  matter  of  railways,  their  policy 
will  degenerate  in  character.  In  reality, 
however,  there  is  no  need  to  put  the  matter 
hypothetically  at  all,  since  it  has  been  open- 
ly declared  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  that 
it  is  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether 
A.  or  B.  make  the  railways,  provided  they 
be  made. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency,  the  railroads 
will  derive  a  peculiar  character  from  the 
structure  of  the  country.  They  will  not 
here  consist  of  vast  trunk  lines  running  be- 
tween distant  seats  of  industry,  and  throw- 
ing out  ramifications  as  they  advance,  but 
wilt  resemble,  at  first,  the  larger  cords  of  a 
net-work,  traversing  each  other  in  every 
direction.  This  will  almost  necessitate  the 
establishment  of  numerous  small  companies, 
to  watch  over  whose  interests,  diverse 
though  not  conflicting,  a  new  board  of  control 
ought  to  be  instituted.  On  one  side  we 
have  a  short  line  running  from  Madras  to 
Arcot,  on  another  from  Madras  to  Nellore  ; 
and  lower  down,  a  line  presents  itself,  which 
designs  to  traverse  the  whole  peninsula, 
from  sea  to  sea,  in  the  latitude  of  Trichi- 
nopoly ;  besides  sending  out  a  line  larger 
than  the  trunk  itself,  to  Poonah. 

We  regard  all  these  projects  as  crude  and 
unsatisfactory,  as  &r  as  the  direct  track  of 
the  route,  and  the  cities  and  towns  they  will 
accommodate  by  the  way,  are  concemed, 


though  the  objects  of  the  companies  be  legi- 
timate, and  the  railways  they  design  to  con- 
struct, much  re<^ired.  But  this  is  of  little 
consequence.  Time  and  experience  will 
enable  the  projectors  to  mature  their  present 
plans.  The  great  point  is  to  disabuse  the 
public  respecting  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing railways  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
India,  of  keeping  them  in  repair  when  made^ 
and  above  all,  of  deriving  a  profit  from  them. 
To  put  forward  such  objections  as  are  gene- 
rally urged,  requires  no  knowledge  of  the 
country,  no  acquaintance  with  natural  his- 
tory, no  proficiency  in  the  exacter  sciences. 
The  more  ignorant  a  man  is,  the  better  quali- 
fied for  the  task  of  objecting.  He  has  but 
to  babble  about  white  ants,  and  the  absence 
of  wood  and  coal,  and  efficient  labourers,  and 
remunerating  traffic,  and  everything  else,  and 
his  business  is  done.  A  foot  may,  in  five 
minutes,  give  «  wise  man  work  for  a  year, 
which  he  will  probably  undertake  and  ac- 
complish for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  may 
despise  the  sceptic  and  his  doubts,  but  he 
will  tolerate  the  one,  and  refute  the  other, 
lest  they  should  perplex  men  less  prepared 
to  encounter  them.  For  this  reason,  with- 
out laying  claim  to  superior  sapience,  we 
have  laboured  through  many  a  long  page  to 
brush  away  sophistry  and  prejudices,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  we  should  have 
treated  with  silent  contempt.  We  have,  in 
saying  this,  no  desire  to  wound  any  man's 
pride  ;  but  when  we  see  it  set  down  in  fair 
print,  that  the  internal  traffic  of  India  is  not 
sufficient  to  render  a  railway  costing  six  or 
seven  thousand  pounds  per  mile  remunera- 
tive, we  do  not  think  the  writer  deserving 
of  refutation.  His  harmless  eloquence  may 
safely  be  left  to  produce  what  enect  it  may 
on  the  public  mind,  since  it  must  be  quite 
manifest,  that  he  understands  neither  the 
economy  of  railways,  nor  the  tendencies  of 
commerce,  nor  the  actual  condition  of  India. 
To  be  in  a  country,  aud  to  understand  it,  are 
two  very  different  things.  One  man  can  see 
better  the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  than 
another  across  the  street.  Nearness  disturbs 
the  intellects  of  some  persons,  and  makes  it 
necessary  for  them,  like  Rousseau  when 
making  love,  to  go  a  great  way  off,  that  they 
may  plead  their  cause  the  better.  This  un- 
questionable fact  may  serve  to  explain  the 
hostility  to  railways,  displayed  by  several 
Indian  journals.  Their  fancies  are  so  filled 
with  jheels,  and  nullahs,  and  ghauts,  and 
palankeens,  and  white  ants,  and  rains,  and 
lazy  and  lubberly  natives,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  exercising  their  natural  faculties. 
When  they  return  again  to  their  native  fogs, 
and  cold,  and  showers,  and  pallid  suns,  they 
may  recover  their  logic.    The  only  thing  to 
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be  regretted  is,  that  their  position  insures 
them  the  power  to  do  considerable  mischief. 
They  have  the  ear  of  the  English  in  India, 
among  whom,  in  some  cases,  they  may 
propagate  prejudice  and  error  for  months, 
before  a  corrective  can  possibly  go  out  from 
England ;  and  even  with  respect  to  the 
British  public,  their  supposed  local  know- 
ledge fits  them  for  the  achievement  of  much 
mischief.  People  do  not  reflect  that  a  man 
residing  on  the  little  island  of  Bombay,  or 
pent  up  in  Madras  or  Calcutta,  sees  as  little 
of  the  interior  and  oAen  knows  as  little  of 
the  natives,  as  a  man  boxed  up  in  an  office 
in  Birchin  Lane.  To  enlighten  such  persons, 
the  interior  of  India  must  travel  down  to  the 
coast,  and  unfold  itself  before  them  like  a 
diorama.  They  have  no  enterprise  or  specu- 
lation in  them  ;  they  sip  their  pale  ale,  and 
eat  their  curries,  and  rail  at  railways  quite 
at  their  ease,  under  the  influence  of  a  punka. 
This  is  much  pleasanter  work  than  making 
their  own  legs  their  compasses,  or  even  than 
lolling  in  a  howdah  on  the  brink  of  some 
giddy  precipice.  We  fancy  we  have  seen 
quite  as  much  of  India  as  most  of  these 
faineans  editors.  They  imagine  they  are 
paying  us  a  great  compliment  when  they  de- 
preciate our  railway  erudition,  in  order  to 
exalt  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  Dekkan. 
One  little  flourish  of  hypercriticism  in  the 
^  Englishman'  we  must  slightly  touch  on  be- 
fore we  conclude.  He  sets  himself  up  for 
a  scholar,  and  quarrels  with  the  terms  '  An- 
glo-Saxon civilisation,'  as  though  they  con- 
tained flat  treason  against  England.  We 
love  England,  and  everything  English, 
quite  as  much  as  he  does,  and  u  we  could 
stop  the  mouth  of  history,  should  perhaps 
be  quite  as  much  pleased  to  lull  the  world 
into  forgetfulness  that  we  are  not  auloch- 
thoneij  seeing  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  our 
ancestors,  came  hither  from  Germany. 
The  old  chroniclers,  however,  talk  of  this 
as  an  established  fact,  and  we  have  accepted 
the  tradition  too  long  to  think  of  rejecting  it 
now.  Angles,  we  fear,  and  Saxons  our  an- 
cestors were ;  and,  as  the  two  tribes,  united 
with  some  others*  constituted  the  original 
stock  of  the  English  people,  we  can  discover 
no  very  formidable  objection  against  the  use 
of  the  word  Anglo-Saxon,  when  applied  as 
an  epithet  to  the  form  of  civilisation  which 
the  descendants  of  those  Teutonic  adventur- 
ers have  co-operated  in  bringing  to  perfection 
in  these  islands.  Still,  should  tne  public 
generally  prefer  the  word  English,  we  are 
ready  to  adopt  it.  There  is,  perhaps,  a 
slight  touch  of  pedantry  in  the  other,  which 
may  recommend  it  to  us  reviewers,  who 
cherish  a  traditional  respect  for  that  sort  of 
thing;    but    the    Calcutta  < Englishman,' ' 


though  a  Tory,  respects  nothing  older  than 
a  mushroom,  or  newer  than  his  own  school 
days.  There  is  but  one  entity  in  the  uni- 
verse that  he  thoroughly  venerates,  which 
constitutes  to  him  the  link  of  the  two  eterni- 
ties, a  parte-ante  and  a  parle^post.  We  re- 
commend him  to  travel  a  little  out  of  that 
link,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  he  may 
find  something  to  admire  both  in  Anglo-Sax- 
ons and  railways. 


Art.  IV. — EsBai  sur  Its  Legendea  Pieuses 
du  Moyen-Age,  Par  L.  F.  Alfrbd 
Maury.  8vo«  Paris :  Librairie  philoso- 
phique  de  Ladrange.     1843. 

A  VERY  singular — we  may  fairly  say,  an 
absurd — ^attempt  has  been  made  in  England 
within  a  few  months,  by  the  English  Catho- 
lics, in  conjunction  with  tbat  backsliding 
party  in  the  Protestant  Church,  which  has 
obtained  the  title  of  Puseyites,  to  impose 
upon  popular  credulity  the  monkish  miracles 
of  the  middle  ages,  by  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  '  Lives  of  the  English  Saints.'  We 
can  hardly  look  upon  these  as  '  Sieps  of  the 
Times,'  for  the  age  of  believing  m  broiled 
fishes  being  restored  to  life,  or  fountains 
raised  out  of  the  barren  ground,  by  the  touch 
or  at  the  prayer  of  the  blind  and  often  igno- 
rant devotee,  has  certainly  passed  away  be- 
fore that  good  sense  which  alone  is  compatible 
with  true  religion  and  piety.  The  miracles 
of  the  middle  ages  can  now  be  regarded  only 
as  subjects  of  discussion  for  the  antiquary, 
who  would  become  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  former  days,  or  for  the  philosopher 
who  would  trace  the  history  of  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  human  intellect.  It  is  in  this 
latter  spirit  that  M.  Alfred  Mauty,  a  French 
scholar  of  distinction,  well  known  by  several 
other  valuable  publications,  has  undertaken 
a  critical  examination  of  the  ^  Pious  Legends' 
of  the  middle  a^es.  His  book  is  not  large 
in  bulk;  but  it  is  copious  in  learning,  full  of 
interesting  matter,  and  deserves  to  ne  thor- 
oughly studied  by  every  one  who  is  desir- 
ous of  understanding  the  true  character 
of  the  medieval  church.  We,  therefore, 
take  an  opportunity  of  introducing  it  to  our 
readers,  for  we  believe  that  it  is  not  much 
known  in  England. 

The  task  which  our  estimable  writer  has 
imposed  upon  himself,  is  to  submit  the  innu- 
merable saints'  legends  of  the  middle  ages  to 
a  critical  analysis,  and  to  point  out  the 
sources  of  their  different  component  parts. 
These  M.  Maury  divides  into  incidents  copi*- 
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ed  or  imitated  from  the  Scriptures  ;  legend* 
arising  out  of  a  confusion  of  figurative  and 
literal  meanings  ;  the  tendency  of  the  vulgar 
to  apply  to  material  life  what  has  been  said 
of  the  moral  and  celestial  life,  and  stories  in- 
vented to  explain  figurative  symbob  and 
emblematical  pictures  of  which  the  sense  had 
been  forgotten. 

Among  the  mass  of  prodigies,  often  con- 
trary to  every  notion  of  what  is  rational,  and 
performed  for  the  most  frivolous  motives, 
which  fill  the  medieval  hagiologies,  the  mira- 
cles of  the  gospels  are  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  very 
words  of  the  sacred  text.  The  Saviour — 
God  on  earth — is  the  grand  model  pointed 
out  by  our  religion  for  our  imitation,  and  it 
was  natural  enough  for  the  monks  to  figure 
to  themselves  their  favourite  saint  as  closely 
resembling  the  glorious  original.  But  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  moral  imitation 
required  by  the  New  Testament ;  they 
sought  to  make  literal  copies,  and  they  attri- 
buted to  their  saints  the  same  power  and  the 
same  actions.  The  most  extraordinary  ex- 
ample  of  this  feeling  is  furnished  by  the  vain- 
glorious order  of  the  Franciscans  ;  a  friar  of 
this  order,  Bartholomeus  de  Pisa,  published, 
at  the  b^inning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  book  entitled  *  Liber  conformitatum  vitee 
beati  ac  seraphici  patris  Francis!  ad  vitam 
Jesu  Christ!  domini  nostri,'  in.  which  he 
shows  no  less  than  forty  '  conformities'  be- 
tween the  life  of  St.  Francis  and  the  Gospel 
history.  We  are  here  told  that  the  birth  of 
St.  Francis  was  announced  by  the  prophets, 
that  he  had  twelve  disciples,  one  of  whom 
acted  the  part  of  Judas,  that  he  was  tempted 
by  the  demon,  that  he  was  transfigured, 
that  he  suffered  the  same  passion,  &c. ;  in 
fact,  this  worthy  writer  not  only  states  that 
St.  Francis  had  been  '  Jesus  Nazarenus  rex 
Judaeorum,'  by  the  conformity  of  his  life  with 
that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  that  ^by  his 
wounds  St.  Francis  was  so  like  Christ,  that 
the  Virgin  would  scarcely  be  able  to  distin- 
guish hmi  from  her  divine  son,  if  she  were 
capable  of  an  error ! !'  According  to  this 
writer,  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  far  infe- 
rior in  number  to  those  of  St.  Francis: 
Christ  was  transfigured  but  once,  St.  Fran- 
cis was  transfigured  twenty  timeai  ^brist 
changed  water  into  wine  once,  St.  Francis 
performed  this  miracle  three  times ;  &c.  &c. 

M.  Maury  has  collected  numerous  ex- 
amples of  imitations  of  the  incidents  and 
miracles  of  the  Gospel  history.  The  An- 
nunciation is  found  in  the  lives  of  many 
saints,  copied  more  or  less  closely  from 
those  of  Uhrist  and  St.  John  the  Baptist ; 
the  long  GMting  in  the  wilderness  has  also 


numerous  copies.    The  miracles  were,  of 
course,  most  easilv  imitated. 

"The  multiplication  of  loaves,  which  occurs 
twice  in  St  Matthew,  with  circumstances  nearly 
identical,  furnished  the  legjend-writers  with  the 
idea  of  a  host  of  multiplications,  all  which  remind 
us  more  or  less  of  the  evan^lical  miracles,  and 
are  proved  to  be  borrowed,  m  different  degrees, 
from  the  life  of  Christ.  An^  one  may  be  satis- 
fied of  this  by  reading  the  lives  of  St.  John  the 
Almoner,  8t  Colombanus,  St.  Apollo,  St  £lia8 
the  abbot,  St.  Hellon.  St  Druon,  St  Clara  of  As- 
sise, St  Richard  the  bishop.  St  Francis,  St  Bene* 
diet,  St.  Jean*Francoi8  Regis,  the  blessed  Pierre 
Descbaux,  and  John  Abbot  of  Fontaines.  Some- 
times, instead  of  bread,  it  is  wine  which  the  saint, 
often  for  the  most  frivolons  motive,  multiplied 
miTRcnlously ;  this  occnrs  in  the  biographies  of 
St  Marcel,  JBishop  of  Paris;  St  Agry  the  bishop, 
St  Rade^de,  St  Yedast,  St  Leger,  St  Nympba 
the  viigin.  It  is  probable,  that  in  these  latter 
miracles,  the  hagiologists  had  in  mind  that  of  the 
mania£e  at  Cana;  which,  moreover,  is  found 
more  dosely  copied  in  the  lives  of  St.  Albert,  St 
Clotilda,  St  Maclou,  St.  Radbode,  Bishop  of 
Utrecht,  St  Remy,  St.  Odila,  St.  Aldegonda,  St 
Cuthberta,  and  St.  Hedwtgts.  Everybody  knows 
the  celebrated  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour, 
where  he  is  represented  to  us  by  St  Matthew,  St 
Mark,  and  St.  John,  as  marching  on  the  waves  of 
the  Lake  of  Genesaieth.  This  extraord^nar^r  pro- 
digy is  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  histories  of 
difierent  saints,  though  not  always  with  circum- 
stances exactly  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
New  Testament ;  but  yet,  such  as  they  are,  it  is 
always  easy  to  discover  the  original  analogy  with 
the  fact  which  gave  birth  to  them.  For  instance, 
St  Blaise  and  St  Peter  Telme  were  endowed  with 
the  particular  virtue  of  being  able  to  be  supported 
on  tne  water.  In  the  instance  of  other  saints,  it  is 
on  their  cape,  like  Faust  with  his  mantle,  that  they 
traverse,  without  wetting  themselves,  the  humid 
element;  as  did  St  Hyacinth  and  Si.  Francis  de 
Paule.  These  fables  had  reference  also  to  a  singu- 
lar article  of  belief  in  the  middle  ages,  in  aocoid 
with  which  it  was  admitted  that  the  bodies  of 
saints  weighed  less  than  those  of  other  men,  doubt- 
less because  people  imagined  that  they  participated 
more  in  the  ethereal  nature  of  the  bo(ues  of  angels. 
Thus  it  has  been  related  of  a  number  of  personages 
who  were  admitted  to  the  honour  of  beatification, 
that  they  had  been  seen  at  times  to  rise  above  the 
earth  ;  this  was  even  one  of  the  facts  produced  in 
favour  of  caoonisatieo*  This  superstition,  then, 
found  in  the  miracle  of  saints,  walking  on  the 
waves,  a  new  aliment  which  it  would  seize  with 
avidity.** 

We  might  add  a  numerous  list  of  prodi- 
gies of  this  latter  class,  in  which  saints  are 
made  to  pass  over  the  water  miraculously, 
and  even  on  heavy  bodies,  as  was  the  case 
with  St.  Patrick,  who 

** — came  to  the  Emerald  Isle, 

On  a  lump  of  a  paving-stone  mounted." 

The  calming  of  the  raging  tempest,  the 
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oaring  of  fearful  diseases,  the  raising  of  the 
dead  to  life,  &c.,  are  constantly  transferred 
from  the  Gospels  to  the  monkish  legends. 
The  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
seized  with  equal  avidity.  We  may  cite  as 
examples,  the  multiplication  of  oil,  related 
in  the  history  of  the  two  prophets,  in  the 
Books  of  Kings,  which  is  produced  in  the 
life  of  St.  Remi,  and  in  that  of  St.  Antoine, 
Bishop  of  Florence ;  Elijah  fed  in  the  desert 
by  ravens,  which  served  as  a  model  to  the 
legends  of  St.  Paul  the  hermit,  also  fed  by 
a  raven,  and  of  St.  Vitus,  SU  Modestus,  and 
St.  Crescentius,  fed  by  an  eagle,  as  other 
saints  were  by  different  birds  and  animals. 
We  read  in  the  sacred  text,  that  Elisha 
stretched  his  rod  over  the  Jordan,  and  caused 

Se  iron  of  a  hatchet,  which  had  fallen  to 
e  bottom  of  the  river,  to  rise  to  the  sur- 
face. This  is  a  miracle  which  arose  out  of 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  that  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  find  it  repeated ;  yet,  a 
miracle  absolutely  identical  occurs  in  the 
life  of  St.  Leufroi  the  abbot,  and  in  that  of 
St.  Benedict,  with  the  only  difference  that  a 
river  of  the  country  inhabited  i^y  these  saints 
is  substituted  for  the  Jordan.  '  It  is,'  ob- 
serves M.  Maury, '  in  presence  of  a  repro- 
duction of  features  so  particular  as  these, 
that  the  imitation  becomes  evident.  The 
more  bizarre  and  original  the  miracle,  the 
greater  importance  has  been  placed  by  the 
legend- writer  in  appropriating  it,  with  the 
aim  of  making  more  striking  the  resem- 
blance of  his  saint  with  the  personages 
already  univei-sally  venerated,  in  order  that 
this  veneration  might  thus  be  reflected  from 
the  model  to  the  copy. ' 

The  confusion  of  the  figurative  meaning 
with  the  literal  sense  of  the  earlier  writers 
was  the  source  of  a  great  number  of  le- 
gends, which  were  further  embellished  by 
ardent  imaginations,  and  worked  into  his- 
tories to  serve  the  purposes  of  pious  fraud. 
The  ignorant  multitude  is  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  applying  moral  allegory  to  material 
life ;  and  we  perpetually  meet  with  ancient 
monuments,  no  longer  understood,  the 
figures  of  which  jBtre  explained  by  some  ab- 
surd popular  legend.  This  tendency  was 
nourished,  rather  than  otherwise,  by  the 
love  of  figurative  language,  which  character- 
ized the  middle  ages.  M.  Maury  cites  as 
an  excellent  example  of  an  allegorical  fable 
turned  into  a  saint's  legend,  the  story  of  St. 
Christopher. 

*•  St  Christopher  was  a  Cananeanof  prodirious 
strength  and  stature.  Proud  of  the  physical  ad- 
vantage which  Providence  had  allotted  to  him, 
he  was  resolved  to  obey  no  one  who  was  not 
stronger  than  liimwlf .  He  enters  the  service  of  I 
a  king ;  but  this  king  h  afraid  of  the  devil,  and 


signs  himself  when  he  hears  any  one  pronoonce 

the  name  of  the  infernal  spirit.  Christopher,  who 
as  yet  was  only  known  by  the  name  of  Qfferus, 
quits  him  to  enter  the  service  of  that  Satanas  at 
whose  name  the  monarch  trembles.  He  goes  in 
search  of  the  demon,  and  meets  him  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert  The  spirit  of  darkness  has  the  fea- 
tures of  a  hideoos  knight ;  he  says  to  him  :  <  I 
am  he  whom  thou  seekest.'  Thereupon  Offerus 
takes  him  for  his  new  master.  But  lo  \  they  find 
a  cross  on  the  side  of  the  road ;  Satan  trembles, 
and  is  afraid,  and  immediately  turns  off  in  another 
direction.  *  Thou  art  not  then  the  strongest !'  savs 
Ofl^rus  to  him;  and  immediately  he  quits  the 
devil,  and  retires  into  the  wilderness,  resolved  to 
seek  the  Christ  whose  power  casts  such  fear  into 
the  devit  By  the  advice  of  a  hermit  be  meets,  he 
prepares  himself  for  his  conversion,  by  carrying 
on  bis  shoulders  all  the  travellers  who  offer  them- 
selves, across  a  torrent  situated  near  the  desert  in- 
habited by  the  anchorite.  One  night  he  hears  a 
small  voice  cry  out  to  him  to  be  carried  over.  He 
instantly  eoes  out  of  his  hut,  and  finds  a  yooor 
infant ;  ne  places  it  on  his  shoulder,  ana 
rushes  into  the  stream ;  but  the  child  becomes 
heavier  and  heavier,  and  when  Olierus  has 
reached  the  middle  of  the  torrent,  even  his 
prodigious  strength  fails  him,  be  supports 
himself  in  vain  on  his  staff,  and  is  sinking. 
Then  the  child  says  to  him :  *  Christophore ! 
Christophore !  (that  is,  carrier  of  Christ),  for  that 
is  the  name  which  thou  hast  merited  ;  grieve  not 
because  thou  hast  not  been  able  to  carry  the 
world  and  him  who  made  it' " 

This  has  all  the  character  of  an  Eastern 
apologue ;  and  M.  Maury  has  alluded  to 
its  resemblance  to  the  history  of  the  Indian 
Vishnu  taking  the  form  of  the  dwarf  Vama- 
na,  in  order  to  manifest  the  divine  power 
to  the  giant  Bali.  But  the  medieval  ha- 
giologists  looked  upon  it  as  sober  history. 
It  was  said  that  St.  Christopher  gave  health 
and  long  life,  and  preserved  from  sudden 
and  unfortunate  death,  all  who  could  look 
upon  him.  Hence  the  custom  in  France 
and  Germany  of  raising  colossal  statues  of 
this  saint,  and  in  England,  of  painting  his 
figure  of  gigantic  dimensions  on  the  church 
walls,  in  order  that  he  might  be  seen  by  the 
multitude.  Several  paintings  of  this  kind 
have  been  found  within  a  few  years  under 
the  whitewash  of  the  walls  of  our  old 
churches.  A  medieval  Latin  distich  was 
often  placed  under  the  statue,  or  figure — 

'*  Cbristophori  sancti  specimen  quicunque  tuetur, 
Isto  nempe  die  non  morte  male  morietur." 

The  mystical  idea  of  spiritual  baptism  in 
this  manner  became  the  origin  of  a  number 
of  extraordinary  legends;  the  saint,  who  had 
converted  heathens,  was  represented  as  lite- 
rally raising  dead  people  to  life. 

y  The  le^nd  of  St  Nicholas  seems  to  owe  its 
origin  to  this  same  mystical  sense  of  resurrections. 
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We  koow  that  the  pioun  Bishop  of  Myra  re- 
called to  life  Young  children,  whose  flesh  nad 
been  served  to  him  for  his  repast.  In  memory  of 
thi«^  miracle,  the  saint  is  always  painted  beside  a 
tub  in  which  are  three  children,  with  their  hands 
joined  together.  This  representation  itself  refers 
us  to  the  origin  of  this  legend;  the  tub  was 
originally  the  baptismai  font,  in  which  are  [daced 
the  three  catechumens,  the  type  of  the  pagan  na- 
tions, whom  the  apostle  had  converted,  and  to 
whom  he  had  given  a  new  existence  by  baptism. 
W6  are  reminded  of  this  by  a  representation  given 
in  Ciampini  (Vet.  Monum.,  Op.  t  3,  c.  3,  p.  23), 
and  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the  palace  of  the 
Latran  ;  in  this  the  Bishop  of  ^yra  was  drawn 
actually  bapti2ing  chiUren,  or  rather  catechu- 
mens, and  the  inscription  could  not  be  more  sig- 
nificant : 

"  Au.xit  mactatos  hie  vivo  fonte  renatos.** 

It  let  out  the  word  of  the  miracle,  in  reyiTing  the 
idea  of  moral  resurrection,  consigned  in  another 
inscription  of  the  baptistery  of  St  John  of  Latran, 
given  in  the  same  work : 

"  Ccelorum  regnum  sperate,  hoc  fonte  renati, 
Non  recipit  felix  vita  seme!  genitos ; 
Fons  hie  est  vitfc  et  qui  totum  diluit  orbem, 
Sumens  de  Christi  vulnere  principium." 

These  naked  children  placed  in  a  tub  are  not 
children,  but  men  represented  of  a  stature  much 
less  than  that  of  the  saint,  according  to  a  custom 
borrowed  from  paganism,  and  emanating  from  the 
idea  of  moral  greatness  and  sujieriority,  which  the 
artist  endeavoured  to  make  sensible  to  the  eyes. 
It  was  then  out  of  these  representations  of  St. 
Nicholas,  copied  without  being  understood, 
that  they  created  the  absurd  story  which  was  re- 
ceived with  so  much  fervour  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  procured  such  high  renown  for  the  saint." 

Many  of  the  wonderful  cures  attributed 
to  the  older  saintfi,  which  were  merely  imi- 
tated in  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  later  times, 
originated  in  this  misapprehension  of  figura- 
tive language  and  painting.  Sin,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Christian,  is  a  dangerous  malady 
which  threatens  our  spiritual  life,  a  hideous 
leprosy  which  gnaws  and  devourg  us,  to  be 
cured  only  by  faith  and  the  power  of  the 
Saviour.  Tliis  leprosy,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
unenlightened  people,  became  a  bodily 
disease,  of  whicn  a  saint  cured  the  faithful 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus. 

'*  The  primitive  signification  of  the  sick  man 
and  the  leper,**  observes  M.  Maury,  «*  may  fre- 
quently be  traced  in  the  nature  and  circunstances 
of  the  recital.  St.  Amulph,  Bishop  of  Metz,  and 
St.  Sebastian,  cure  lepem  by  baptism.  At  the 
basilica  of  St.  John  of  latran,  beneath  a  mosaic 
representing  the  baptism  of  Constantine,  was  in- 
scribed : 

*  Rex  baptlsatur,  ct  leprsD  sorde  levatur.'* 

There  was  formerly,  on  one  of  the  outer  gates  of 
-the  church  of  St.  Saturnia  at  Toulouse,  the  statue 


of  the  saint  baptiziBg  a^  young  girl,  with  this  in- 
scription : 

*  Jure  novQD  legis,  sanatur  filia  regis.* 

But  the  common  people,  who  could  not  understand 
that  the  cure  alluded  to  was  a  figuiative  one,  the 
cure  ol  sin,  told  a  stoiy  how  the  saint  had  miracu- 
lously cured  a  young  girl ;  and  this  other  inscrip. 
tion,  written  underneath  the  statue,  confirmed 
them  in  the  error. 

'  Cum  baptisatur,  mox  mordax  lepra  fugatur.* 

If  a  pagan,  or  a  hardened  sinner,  were  illuminated 
with  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  through  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus,  according  to  the  figurative  language  of 
his  new  faith  he  was  cured  of  his  blindness.  The 
very  expressions  which  the  legend- writers  employ, 
in  reciting  this  class  of  miracles,  remind  us  of  the 
older  figurative  sense  of  the  cure,  for  which  super- 
stition has  substituted  a  sense  more  agreeable  to  its 
taste  for  the  marvellous,  although  preserving  the 
very  expressions  used  by  the  older  and  more  tmst- 
worth^  biographer.  Such  are  the  phrapes  so  fre- 
quent in  the  lives  of  the  saints:  Slatim  lumen 
octdorum  et  mentis  recepit,  Miraculose  illumina' 
vit  veritaie,  Christo,  quern  cacaverat  peccatum, 
diaboiust  &c.,  in  which  we  easily  recognize  the 
presence  of  the  metaphorical  idea  of  moral  blind- 
ness. In  the  case  of  the  blindness  of  St.  Odila,  it 
is  by  baptism  that  this  miraculous  cure  is  effected. 
We  have  already  said  enough  to  raise  a  presump- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  this  blindness-,  but,  m 
addition  to  this,  the  legend  adds  that  the  saint  was 
blinded  with  the  footish  superstition  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. It  is  by  means  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  that 
St.  Yeda&t  gives  light  to  one  who  was  bom  blind, 
si^o  crusts  illuminat,  that  is,  he  enlightened  by 
faith  him  who  had  always  been  without  the  light 
of  the  Gospel ;  a  meaning  which  is  further  evinced 
by  the  words  of  the  saint,  Domine  Jesu,  qui  es 
lumen  verumt  qiii  aperuisti  oculos  cad  nati  ad  te 
damantis,  open  oculos  istius  et  intelligai  isU  pra^ 


M 


sens. 


Miracles  of  persons  struck  with  blindness 
for  their  offences,  appear  to  have  originated 
often  in  similar  figurative  expressions. 
Among  other  examples  of  this  kind  we  may 
instance  the  legends  so  frequent  among  the 
monUsh  stories,  of  miserable  beggars  who 
offered  themselves  under  particular  circum- 
stances to  beg  charity  of  the  saints,  which  beg. 
cars  proved  to  be  no  other  than  Christ  himseu. 
Originally  it  was  a  way  of  translating  in  a 
manner  more  sensible  and  striking  the  Go£* 
pel  precept :  *  He  who  receives  you,  re- 
ceiveth  me.'  Thus  St.  Judicael  meets  a 
wretched  leper  whose  sufierings  only  inspire 
the  crowd  with  disgust  and  terror.  The 
saint  alone  has  compassion  upon  bis  misfor- 
tune, braves  the  danger  and  attends  upon 
the  sufferer.  The  latter  proves  to  be  Jesus 
Christ,  who  had  takeu  this  disguise  to  put 
the  charity  of  his  servant  to  trial.  The 
same  story,  with  some  variations,  is  found 
in  the  lives  of  other  saints,  such  as  St.  Julian, 
St.  Martin,  St.  John  the  Almoner.  The 
figurative  meaning  which  has  always  been 
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given  to  flowers  and  plants  was  another 
fertile  source  of  legendary  miracles,  such  as 
that  of  causing  dead  wood  to  bud  and  to 
flower,  and  the  like.  So  prevalent,  as  our 
intelligent  writer  observes,  was  the  taste  for 
miracles,  that  even  the  simplest  figure  of 
language  was  enough  to  give  being  to  some 
new  prodigy.  St.  Thomas  inquired  of  St. 
Bonaventure  whence  he  derived  that  force 
and  unction  which  characterized  his  writ- 
ings ;  he  pointed  out  to  him  a  crucifix  sus- 
pended in  his  chamber,  and  said :  '  It  is  that 
image  which  has  dictated  to  me  my  sen- 
tences.' In  vain  the  biographers  of  St. 
Bonaventure  give  these  words  as  expressing 
that  it  was  tbe  contemplation  of  Christ's 
sufiering  which  inspired  the  great  theolo- 
gian with  his  eloquence  :  people  continued 
to  relate  the  history  of  the  miraculous  cru- 
cifix which  spoke,  and  it  formed  a  common 
subject  for  the  medieval  painters.  Another 
example,  which  is  a  still  more  remarkable 
specimen  of  simplicity  of  comprehension,  is 
furnished  by  the  figurative  expression,  that 
men  would,  after  their  death,  be  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  God's  justice  ;  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  an  article  of  popular  belief,  that 
men's  souls  would  literally  be  weighed  in 
scales,  and  this  process  of  weighing  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  arch- 
angel St.  Michael.  St.  Michael  weighing 
souls  has  been  found  painted  on  the  walls  in 
the  interior  of  several  churches  in  £ngland, 
when  the  modern  coat  of  whitewash  was 
cleared  away;  the  same  subject  is  often 
found  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Churches  in 
France,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
paintings  of  the  early  masters. 

The  third  source  of  monkish  miracles 
was  the  passionate  love  of  symbolism 
which  characterized  the  middle  ages.  Ma- 
terial objects  of  all  kinds,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, were  clothed  by  over-imaginative 
teachers  with  symbolical  meaniugs.^  We 
find  symbols  thus  used  among  Christians  at 
a  very  early  period,  many  curious  exam- 
ples occurring  among  the  catacombs  at 
Rome.  Animals,  especially,  were  thus 
used,  and  in  some  instances  we  may  trace 
the  idea  to  have  been  borrowed  from  pagan- 
ism. Thus  the  phoenix  was  equally  among 
pagans  and  Christians  the  emblem  of  immor- 
tality. As  Christianity  extended  itself 
among  the  barbarian  nations,  symbolism  and 
pictorial  representations  became  more  and 
more  popular.  It  was  a  language  which 
spoke  to  those  who  could  neither  read  nor 
understand  any  other,  and  therefore  it  was 
recommended  by  the  early  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, and  from  this  source  sprang  the  custom 
of  covering  the  walls  of  churches  with  paint- 
ings and  sculptures,  representing  pictorially 


thb  events  of  sacred  history  and  emblemati- 
cally the  doctrines  of  religion.  St.  Gregory 
says :  *•  Quad  legentibtu  scripiuray  hoc  et 
idipiis  prasiat  picturaj  quia  in  ipsa  ignoranim 
vident  quid  sequi  debeant^  in  ip$a  legwU  qui 
Hleras  neseiunt, '  The  feeling  here  expressed 
led  to  the  multiplication  of  pictures  and 
images  to  a  wonderful  extent.  After  a  time, 
the  meaning  of  the  old  symbols  was  forgot- 
ten, and  as  the  spiritual  ideas  attached  to 
them  disappeared,  people  took  them  literally, 
and  invented  a  host  of  absurd  legends  to 
explain  what  they  no  longer  understood. 
This  was  the  case  even  with  so  well  known 
an  emblem  as  the  serpent,  or  dragon,  the 
type  of  the  evil  one,  the  spirit  of  darkness, 
which  was  often  placed  under  the  feet  of 
holy  bishops  and  martyrs,  to  imitate  the 
triumph  of  faith  over  the  demon.  The 
dragon  was  an  animal  which  acted  a  very 
extensive  part  in  the  mythic  romances  of  all 
the  nations  of  medieval  Europe,  and  the 
multitude  were  led  very  naturally  to  con- 
nect the  combats  of  their  romantic  heroes 
with  the  emblems  of  the  saints.  Hence 
arose  the  legends  of  saints,  who  destroyed 
dragons,  like  that  of  St.  George  and  several 
others.  The  manner  in  which  the  popu- 
lace understood  most  of  the  Christian  dog- 
mas was,  indeed,  so  little  spiritual,  that  the 
monks  in  Mount  St.  Michel,  in  France,  did 
not  hesitate  to  exhibit  as  pious  relics,  the 
sword  and  shield  with  which  St.  Michael 
the  archangel  combated  the  dragon  of  the 
Revelations  !  This  idea,  no  doubt,  arose 
from  the  popular  custom  of  painting  the  de- 
feat of  Satan  as  a  material  combat  between 
armed  angels  and  devils.  In  accordance 
with  this  notion,  Milton  pictures  the  arch- 
angels fighting  with  a  huge  two-handed 
sword : — 

"  With  huge  two-handed  sway 
Brandished  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down» 
Wide  wasting.** 

Many  other  animals  seem  to  have  given 
rise  to  monkish  legends  in  the  same  way  as 
the  dragon  ;  lions,  bears,  wolves,  &c., 
placed  originally  by  the  side  of  figures  of 
saints,  as  emblems  of  abstract  ideas,  were 
explained  by  legends  which  represented 
these  animals  as  having  been  conquered  or 
tamed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  mdividual 
whom  they  accompanied ;  even  the  dove, 
the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  8up« 
posed  to  be  a  bird  which  came  obedient  to 
his  call.  Sometimes  it  was  imagined  that 
the  demons  had  presented  themselves  to  the 
saints  in  these  forms.  A  devil  appeared  to 
St.  Taurinus,  under  the  forms  of  a  lion  and 
a  bear ;  to  St.  Albert,  the  hermit,  under 
those  of  a  dog,  and  as  an  ass.    Legends  like 
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these,  when  once  invented,  multiplied  ra- 
pidJy,  and  found  a  host  of  imitators.  The 
stag  was  sometimes  looked  upon  as  em- 
blematical of  Christ,  perhaps  confounded  in 
some  degree  with  the  fabulous  onicoro.  It 
appears  not  unfirequentiy  in  saints'  legends, 
probably  invented  to  explain  its  presence  in 
ancient  paintings  and  sculptures,  where  its 
figurative  meaning  was  further  indicated  by 
a  cross  placed  between  its  horns.  Thus,  in 
the  life  of  St.  Eustache,  who,  before  his 
conversion,  was  named  Placidas,  and  held 
the  situation  of  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
Bmperor  Trajan,  we  are  tdd  thai  one  day, 
when  he  was  hunting,  he  met  with  a  troop 
of  stags,  among  which  he  saw  one  much 
finer  and  larger  than  the  others,  which  fled 
towards  the  most  remote  part  of  the  forest. 
Placidas  followed  with  impetuosity,  and 
was  soon  separated  from  his  compaiiions, 
when  suddenly  the  stag  sprang  upon  a  rock. 
The  pursuer  looked  at  it  attentively  and  be- 
held a  shining  cross  between  its  horns,  and 
the  image  of  the  Saviour  stretched  upon  it, 
who,  through  the  mouth  of  the  stag,  said  to 
him  :  <  Placidas,  why  pursuest  thou  me  ?  I 
am  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  honourest  un- 
knowingly ;  iby  alms-deeds  have  mounted 
up  to  me  in  heaven ;  and  in  return  for 
them,  I  come  to  thee.  Ice."  The  result  was, 
that  the  huntsman  was  baptized,  and  be- 
came a  ^aint.  So  in  the  life  of  St.  Hubert, 
Bishop  of  Leige,  we  are  told  that  he  was 
hunting  in  the  forest  of  Brabant,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  chase  had  become  separated  from 
his  followers.  On  a  sudden  a  stag  of  unu- 
sual magnitude  and  beauty  advanced  to- 
wards him ;  Hubert  beheld  between  its 
horns  the  6gare  of  the  Saviour  crucified, 
and  the  denouement  is  almost  identical  with 
the  story  of  Placidas.  Similar  stories  are 
also  found  in  the  lives  of  St.  Julian  and  St. 
Felix  of  Valois.  Many  instances  of  le- 
gends, thus  arising  from  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  animals  of  different  kinds,  are 
cited  and  discussed  by  M .  Maury  in  the  in- 
teresting volume  before  us.  In  a  conclud- 
ing chapter,  he  examines  the  kind  of  credit 
due  to  the  evidence  ^iven  by  the  monkish 
writers,  in  frivour  of  these  miracles,  and 
shows  the  right  we  have  to  submit  them  to 
a  critical  examination.  When  personal 
witnesses  for  medieval  legends  are  brought 
forward,  they  are  always  prejudiced  enthu- 
siasts, and  men  whose  imagination  was  easi- 
ly imposed  upon.  We  cannot  but  feel 
obliged  to  M.  Maury  for  the  mass  of  ii^r- 
mation  he  has  collected  together,  and  for 
the  intelligent  manner. in  which  he  has  ar- 
ranged it. 


Art.  V. — Stories  jr^m  the  Italian  Poets  ; 
being  a  summary  in  Prose  of  the  Poems  of 
Dantej  Pulciy  JBoiardo,  Ariosto  and  Tas- 
«o,  tot/A  Comments  throvghonty  occasional 
Passages  versifiedy  and  critical  Notices  of 
the  Lives  and  Genius  of  the  Authors.  By 
Leigh  Hunt.  2  Vob.  London  :  Chap- 
man and  Hall. 

This  is  a  dainty  book  to  set  before  a  cri- 
tic. The  idea  is  as  happy  and  as  suitable  to 
the  wants  of  the  day,  as  the  execution  is 
masterly.  It  is  a  book  for  the  poetical  of 
all  tastes.  Grave  and  gay,  fancifril  and  im- 
aginative, romantic  and  pathetic  are  its 
stores  ;  and  the  guiding-spirit  is  that  of  the 
genial,  graceful,  and  accomplished  author 
of  *  Rimini.' 

In  these  busy  times  of  ours,  when  the  in- 
tellects of  men  are  sorely  tasked  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age, 
when  books  multiply  with  startling  fecundi- 
ty, and,  amidst  the  number,  so  many  are 
worthy  of  attention,  the  works  of  bygone 
times  must  necessarily  occupy  less  of  our 
study.  Except  for  a  few  stray  students, 
the  past  can  never  be  supposed  worthy  to 
absorb  attention ;  yet  rightly  to  understand 
that  past,  a  Ions-life  study  must  be  given. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  past,  for  its  own 
great  sake,  no  less  than  for  the  sake  of  its 
parentage  with  the  present,  cannot  be  neg- 
lected by  the  thinking  world.  It  must  be 
studied  till  it  is  thoroughly  understood ;  it 
must  be  ransacked;  all  that  is  dim  and 
questionable,  be  it  ever  so  trifling  in  appear- 
ance, must  be  elucidated.  And  this  labour, 
which  is  divided  amongst  the  archaeologists, 
the  historians,  the  philosophers,  the  critics, 
and  the  bibliographers,  is  meant  for  the  mil- 
lion, who  cannot  so  occupy  themselves, 
having  more  pressing  matter  on  hand. 
Daily,  therefore,  do  we  see  some  new  at- 
tempt to  shorten  the  routes  of  study ;  or,  at 
least,  to  clear  them  from  obstacles.  *•  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge,'  is  a  true 
saying  only  in  one  sense;  the  Sovereign 
People  cannot,  indeed,  be  wise  by  merely 
willing  it ;  but  they  can  demand  that  the 
road  shall  be  cleared  of  all  obstacles  before 
they  will  venture  to  travel.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  the  majority  of  works  undertaken 
with  the  express  purpose  of  making  the 
journey  easy,  make  it  profitless;  because 
they  are  the  productions  of  men  who  are  al- 
most as  ignorant  as  the  public  they  pretend 
to  teach.  But  we  are  also  aware  that  all 
the  leading  tendencies  of  our  literature  are 
towards  one  desirable  end — the  removal  of 
adl  obstacles  from  the  path  of  knowledge. 
Not  only  has  there  spruns  up  a  high  sort 
of  literature  for  the  peo^e ;  not  only  has 
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Latin  long  been  banished  as  a  literary  lan- 
suage,  but  it  has  even  begun  to  be  banished 
nrom  the  notes  of  editions  to  the  classics ; 
so  that  at  last  it  seems  frankly  to  be  under- 
stood that  works  are  to  be  written  with  a 
view  to  the  facility  of  the  reader.  Abstruse 
subjects,  indeed,  must  always  remain  ab- 
struse. You  cannot  popularise  the  higher 
branches  of  science.  But  even  there,  unne- 
cessary obscurity  in  expression,  whether  by 
the  pedantic  accumulation  of  formulee,  or  by 
the  careless  indecision  of  a  wordy  style,  is 
inexcusable. 

In  this  great  work  of  facilitating  the  stu- 
dies of  mankind,  such  a  book  as  that  now 
before  us  has  a  fitting  place.  It  addresses 
itself  to  various  classes.  To  those  ignorant 
of  Italian,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  it  fur- 
nishes a  vivid  and  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
gre^t  Italian  poets.  To  those  who  merely 
'  dabble'  in  the  literature,  it  will  be  a  dainty 
feast.  To  those  who  are  about  to  study 
any  one  of  these  great  poets,  it  will  be  the 
fittest  introduction  they  could  possibly  have. 
To  those  who  have  read  the  poets,  but  have 
not  time  to  re-read  them,  it  will  be  a  charm- 
ing and  facile  opportunity  of  refreshing  their 
knowledge.  Finally,  to  the  poetical  read- 
ers of  all  kinds,  it  will  be  an  almost  inex- 
haustible source  of  delight.  It  is  of  poetiy 
'all  compact.'  The  magnificent  pictures 
painted  by  these  truly  great  men  are  given 
to  the  world  in  exquisite  engravings.  Per- 
haps no  translation  could  do  Uie  justice  to  the 
original  that  is  done  by  the  simple,  faithful, 
and  delicately-picked  prose  of  these  vol- 
umes ;  in  the  first  place,  because  poetical 
versions  always  have  more  or  less  of  the 
translator  forced  upon  the  poet ;  in  the  se- 
cond place,  because  prose,  though  robbed  of 
the  endless  charm  of  rhythm,  does  by  its 
very  unpretendingness  leave  more  room  to 
the  reader's  imagination  to  conceive  the  glo- 
ries of  the  original :  prose  is  confessedly  in- 
complete ;  a  poetical  translation  pretends  to 
be  complete,  and  is  not. 

We  will  give  a  specimen.  Let  the  read- 
er turn  to  Gary  or  Wright,  and  read  there 
the  ghastly  story  of  Ugolino  Q  ce  malheur- 
eux,'  as  Th^ophile  Gautier,  with  his  usual 
sprightly  absurdity,  says,  *•  qui  mangeait  ces 
enfans  pour  leur  conserver  un  pere'),  and 
then  compare  the  following  prose  version  as 
given  by  Leigh  Hunt 

**  The  pilgrims  went  on,  and  beheld  two  other 
spirits  so  closely  locked  up  together  in  one  hole 
of  the  ice,  that  the  head  of  one  was  right  over  the 
other's  like  a  cowl ;  and  Dante,  to  his  horror,  saw 
that  the  upper  head  was  devouring  the  lower  with 
all  the  eacemess  of  a  man  who  is  famished.  The 
poet  asked  what  could  possibly  make  him  show  a 
Hate  so  brutal;  adding,  that  if  there  were  any 


ground  for  it,  he  would  tell  the  story  to  the 
worid.* 

"  The  sinner  raised  his  head  from  the  dire  le- 
past,  and  after  wiping  his  jaws  with  the  hair  from 
it,  said,  *  Vou  ask  a  thing  which  it  shakes  me  to 
the  heart  to  think  of.  It  is  a  story  to  renew  all 
my  misery.  But  since  it  will  produce  this  wretch 
his  due  infamy,  hear  it,  and  you  shall  see  me 
speak  and  weep  at  the  same  time.  How  thou 
earnest  hilher  1  know  not ;  but  I  perceive  by  thy 
speech  that  thou  art  a  Florentine. 

«« *  Learn,  then,  that  I  was  the  Count  Ugolino, 
and  this  roan  was  Ruggieri  the  Archbishop.  How 
I  trusted  him.  and  was  betrayed  into  prison,  there 
is  no  need  to  relate  ;  but  of  his  treatment  of  me 
there,  and  how  cruel  a  death  I  underwent,  hear ; 
and  then  judge  if  he  has  offended  me. 

**  *  I  had  been  imprisoned  with  my  children  a 
long  time  in  the  tower  which  has  since  been  call- 
ed from  me  the  Tower  of  Famine ;  and  many  a 
new  moon  had  1  seen  through  the  hole  that  served 
us  for  a  window,  when  I  dreamt  a  dream  that  fore- 
shadowed to  me  what  was  coming.  Methought 
that  this  man  headed  a  great  chase  against  the 
wolf,  in  the  mountains  between  Pisa  and  Lucca. 
Among  the  foremost  in  this  party  were  Gualandi, 
Sismondi,  and  Lanfranchi,  and  the  hounds  were 
thin  and  eager,  and  high- bred ;  and  in  a  little 
while  I  saw  the  hounds  fasten  on  the  flanks  of  the 
wolf  and  the  wolfs  children,  and  tear  them.  At 
that  moment  I  awoke  with  the  voices  of  my  own 
children  in  my  ears,  asking  for  biead.  Truly  crud 
must  thou  be,  if  thy  heart  does  not  ache  to  think 
of  what  I  thought  then.  If  thou  feel  not  for  a 
pang  like  that,  what  is  it  for  which  thou  art  ac- 
customed to  feel?  We  were  now  all  awake; 
and  the  time  was  at  hand  when  they  brought  us 
bread,  and  we  had  all  dreamt  dreams  which  made 
us  anxious.  At  that  moment  I  heard  the  key  of 
the  horrible  tower  turn  in  the  lock  of  the  door 
below,  and  fasten  it  I  looked  at  my  children, 
and  said  not  a  word.  I  did  not  weep.  I  made  a 
strong  effort  upon  the  soul  within  me.  But  my 
little  Anselm  said,  *  Father,  why  do  you  look  so  ? 
Is  anything  the  matter  .^  Nevertheless,  I  [did 
not  weep,  nor  say  a  word  all  the  day,  nor  the  night 
that  followed.  In  the  morning  a  ray  of  light  fell 
upon  us  through  the  window  of  our  sad  prison, 
and  I  beheld  in  those  four  little  faces  the  Ukeness 
of  my  own  face,  and  then  I  began  to  gnaw  my 
hands  for  misery.  My  children,  thinking  I  did  it 
for  hunger,  raised  themselves  on  the  ffoor,  and  said, 
<  Father,  we  should  be  less  miserable  ii  you  would 
eat  our  own  flesh.  It  was  you  that  gave  it  us. 
Take  it  again.'  Then  I  sat  still,  in  order  not  to 
make  them  unhappier :  and  that  day  and  the  next 
we  all  remained  without  speaking.  On  the  fourdi 
day,  Gaddo  stretched  himself  at  my  feet,  and  said, 
*  Father,  why  won't  you  help  me  V  and  there  he 
died.  And  as  surely  as  thou  lookest  on  me,  so 
surely  I  beheld  the  whole  three  die  in  the  same 
manner.  So  I  began  in  my  misery  to  grope  about 
in  the  dark  for  them,  for  I  nad  become  blind;  and 
three  days  I  kept  calling  on  them  by  name,  though 
they  were  dead  ;  till  famine  did  for  me  what  grief 
had  been  unable  to  do.' 

•  This  is  the  famous  story  of  Ugolino,  who  be- 
trayed the  castles  of  Pisa  to  the  Florentines,  and 
was  starved  with  his  children  in  the  Tower  of 
Famine. 
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'<With  these  words,  the  miserable  man»  his 
eyes  starting  from  his  head,  seized  that  other  wretch 
again  with  his  teeth,  and  ground  them  against  the 
wull  as  a  dog  does  with  a  none." 

This  specimen  will  svdficientlj  inform  oar 
readers  of  the  stvle  in  which  the  whole 
work  is  executed.  Dante's  long  poem  is 
seldom  read  through  hy  foreigners ;  hut 
with  such  a  full  analysis  of  it — or  rather, 
with  its  story  briefly  but  so  completely  told, 
as  in  these  rolumes,  the  most  indolent  read- 
er will  have  patience  to  the  end  :  and  the 
delight  thereby  gained  may  induce  him  to 
yenture  on  the  original.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Ariosto,  whose  charming  stories 
are  here  chanuingly  narrated ;  but  whose 
poem  is  confessedly  tedious  from  excess  of 
wealth.  And  we  may  here  mention,  by  the 
way,  the  beautiful  little  book,  similar  in  its 
object,  which  Mr.  Oraik  has  giren  us  on 
Spenser  ;*  wherein  as  much  of  Spenser  as 
is  conjectured  would  be  read  by  the  busy 
men  of  our  day,  is  given  in  his  own  lovely 
words;  and  the  rest  in  a  prose  analysis. 
So  many  persons  have  expressed  their  grati- 
tude for  Mr.  Craik's  having  thus  brought 
Spenser  home  to  them,  that  we  can  have  lit- 1 
tie  hesitation  in  assuming  that  Leigh  Hunt's  i 
book  will  be  widely  popular.  Still  less  * 
hesitation  have  we  in  rankin?  it  amongst 
our  English  classics.  To  prophesy  is  peril- 
ous, when  contemporaries  are  the  subjects ; 
nevertheless,  when  we  consider  the  immor- 
tal beauty  of  the  poets  here  assembled,  and 
the  exquisite  manner  in  which  their  stories 
are  retold,  we  cannot  but  assume  that  the 
book  will  never  srow  useless,  as  we  are 
sore  it' never  can  oe  more  felicitously  ex- 
ecuted. 

One  portion  of  no  slight*  interest  is  that 
devoted  to  the  notices  of  the  lives  and  genius 
of  the  five  poets.  Painstaking  memoirs 
they  all  are  ;  and,  with  one  exception,  they 
are  all  genial  criticbms.  It  is  this  portion 
of  the  work,  which  calls  for  especial  notice 
at  our  hands  ;  the  poets  can  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Oreat  critics  are  rare ;  rarer  even  than 
great  poets.  To  be  a  great  critic  a  man 
needs  the  sensibility  and  imagination  of  a 
poet,  with  the  acuteness  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  reasoning  of  a  philosopher ;  and  to 
these  qualities  he  must  add  a  highly-culti- 
vated taste.  There  have  been  some  excel- 
lent critics  ;  but  we  should  hesitate  before 
naming  any  one  as  great,  that  is  to  say,  as 
greatly  uniting  in  himself  the  above  condi- 
tions.    The  celebrated  critics  have  either 


*  Forming  voU .  60,  61, 62,  of  '  Enight'i  Weekly 
Yolome.' 


leaned  too  much  to  the  philosophical  side ; 
or  else  too  much  to  the  imaginative  side. 

But  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  notorious 
that  many  great  thinkers  have  had  no  relish, 
no  capacity,  for  poetry ;  so  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  poets  have  had  no  power 
of  explaining  accurately  what  they/ee/  viv- 
idly :  the  logical  faculty  has  been,  not  de- 
ficient, but  differently  employed  by  them. 
Hence  the  profound  truth  of  Plato's  para- 
doxical discussion  in  the  '  Ion.' 

Of  the  two  classes  of  critics,  Leigh  Hunt 
ranges  under  that  of  the  imaginative.  A 
poet  himself-— genuine  in  kind,  though  not 
of  a  great  kind — ^he  has  been  all  his  life  a 
student  of  poetry ;  and  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  art  of  poetry  he  is  an  accomplished 
critic.  *  Hazlitt  once  said  that  the  style  of 
poetry  which  a  man  sat  deliberately  down  to 
write,  was  the  style  he  would  praise,  and 
that  only.  There  is  some  trutn  in  this ; 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  though  catholic  in  his 
tastes,  may  be  seen,  in  nis  criticisms,  to  ex- 
hibit the  tendencies  of  the  poet,  quite  as 
much  as  those  of  the  judge.  The  oias  of 
his  mind,  however,  is  only  the  more  visi- 
ble, from  its  being  original ;  and  to  object 
to  this  bias  is  idle  ;  all  that  the  reader  has 
to  do  with  it  is  to  note  it,  to  be  aware  of  its 
influence,  and  make  allowance  accordingly. 
Any  opinion  coming  from  one  so  well  quali* 
fied  to  pronounce,  as  he  is,  on  all  poetic 
matters,  must  be  received  with  the  utmost 
respect ;  and,  before  it  is  questioned,  should 
be  examined  as  to  how  far  it  may  be  the 
result  of  any  opinions  peculiar  to  him —  of 
any  tendencies  which  his  mind  manifests  in 
contradiction  to  those  of  mankind  in  general. 

With  all  deductions  made  for  what  are 
called  Huntiemif  the  fact  still  remains  that 
Leigh  Hunt  is  a  critic  of  very  uncommon 
excellence.  He  knows  poetry,  and  he  feels 
it.  He  can  not  only  relish  a  beautiful  poem, 
but  he  can  also  explain  the  mystery  of  its 
mechanism,  the  witchery  of  peculiar  har- 
monies, and  the  intense  force  of  words  used 
in  certain  combinations.  The  mysteries  of 
versification  in  their  subtlest  recesses  are 
known  to  him.  His  sensibility,  originally 
delicate,  has  been  cultivated  into  taste  by  a 
lifelong  intercourse  with  poets.  He  has 
rbad  much,  and  read  well. 

His  greatest  drawback  as  a  teacher,  is  the 
absence  of  that  conception  of  literature  as 
the  product  of  national  thought,  which, 
though  often  carried  to  excess,  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  modem  continental 
criticism.  A  new  class  of  thinkers  has 
arisen,  who,  when  judging  of  a  work  of  art, 
endeavour  to  throw  themselves  back  into 
the  era  in  which  it  was  produced ;  thus 
striving  to  look  at  it,  as  those  looked  at  it 
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for  whom  it  was  produced.    They  endeavour 
as  much  as  possible  to  penetrate  into  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  to  understand  its  language 
— ^its  beliefe — and  its  prejudices;  in  order 
that  the  imagination  of  the  ooet  who  utters 
the  language,  may  have  its  influence  over 
their  minds  unimpeded   by  any   want    of 
ffvmpathy,  which  ignorance  would  create. 
The  reasonableness  of  this  mode  of  viewing 
works  of  art,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  consisted  in 
viewing  them  absolutely,  without  reference 
to  the  era  in  which  they  were  produced,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  common  question,  as  to 
whether  Shakspeare's  plays  would  succeed, 
if  now  for  the  first  time   produced.      It 
seems  certain,  that  if  the  '  Tempest'  were 
now  first  to  appear,  it  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated.    That  is  not  saying  the  *  Tempest' 
is  a  bad  play,  but  simply  that  it  was  written 
for  another  taste  and  for  other  audiences. 
It  is  obvious,  that  if  Shakspeare  were  now 
living,  he  would  manifest  the  same  dramatic 
power,  but  he  would  manifest  it  under  differ- 
ent forms ;  his  taste,  his  knowledge,  his  be- 
liefs, would  all  be  different  from  those  we 
find  in  him.     We  always  admire  his  plays 
with  a  secret  consciousness  of  their  antiquity ; 
under  which  consciousness  many  things  are 
received  as  beauties,  which  would  otherwise 
be  intolerable.    There  are,  probably,  few 
men  now  living  of  greater  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  than  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.     Our  admiration  of  these 
men  is  hearty  and  unfeigned.    But,  if  they 
were  now  resuscitated,  and  were  to  appear 
in  modern  society  as  they  then  appeared, 
they  would  seem  little  better  than  barba- 
rians ;  their  intellects  would  be  thought  nar- 
row, their  ignorance  astonishing,  their  man- 
ners rough  and  uncultivated.     The  historian 
who  should  test  these  men  according  to  the 
modem  standard  would  be  guilty  of  the  same 
misconception  as  the  critic,  who  views  a 
work  of  the  past  without  making  allowance 
for  the  characteristics  of  the  past.     Leigh 
Hunt,  in  practice,  at  least,  whatever  may  be 
his  theoretical  views  of  the  matter,  belongs 
to  the  eighteenth  century  school  of  critics. 
He  judges  works  of  art  absolutely  ;  the  ef- 
fect they  produce  on  him  is  taken  as  the  test 
of  their  excellence.      A  method,  which, 
though  proper  enough  for  each  man  seeking 
merely  his  own  pleasure  among  books,  is, 
we  believe,  singularly  unfit  for  literary  criti- 
cism.    The  account  of  Dante  is  throughout 
defaced  by  this  oridnal  sin.     He  evidently 
dislikes   Dante.     His   own   Muse  loves  to 
wander  amidst  the  Graces  and  Charities  of 
life,  and  shrinks  from  any  outburst  of  vio- 
lence and  energy.     The  vehement  Dante 
startles  and  annoys  him.    His  aim  has  ever 


been  to  inculcate  gentleness  and  tolerance. 
The  stern  and  fanatical  Dante  makes  him 
shudder.  It  is  quite  curious  to  trace  in 
these  volumes  the  constant  uneasiness  with 
which  he  finds  himself  in  Dante's  company. 
He  becomes  intolerant  of  Dante's  intole* 
ranee.  The  fierce  saturnine  face  of  the  sad 
Florentine  seems  to  have  been  perpetually 
present  to  him,  exasperating  him  into  re« 
sentment.  This  is  apparent,  not  only  in  his 
critical  memoir,  to  which  it  has  given  a 
colouring  utterly  false,  but  also  in  the  notes 
which  accompany  his  version  of  the  poem  ; 
every  trait  of  fimaticism  and  bitterness  is 
there  noticed,  even  although  he  may  have 
noticed  it  before  in  the  memoir ;  and  when 
some  touch  of  sweetness  wrings  from  him  a 
cry  of  admiration,  it  is  sure  to  be  succeeded 
almost  in  the  same  breath  by  a  sigh  of  re- 
gret, that  a  poet  possessing  such  sweetness 
should  so  often  have  indulged  in  bitterness. 
There  is  this  inevitable  inconvenience  in 
attacking  a  great  man,  that  in  order  to  excuse 
our  temerity,  in  order  to  make  out  a  case 
strong  enough  to  justify  attack,  we  are  hur- 
ried by  our  own  eagerness  into  an  exaggerat* 
ed  statement  of  the  thing  we  object  to.  We 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  trifles ;  we  are  too 
apt  to  bend  £atcts  to  our  views,  and  to  give 
the  interpretations  suiting  our  object  rather 
than  those  which  would  naturally  present 
themselves. 

To  give  an  instance :  Leigh  Hunt,  who  is 
quite  norrified  at  the  way  Dante  assigns 
places  to  his  friends  in  Hell,  sees  nothing  in 
this  but  the  spite  and  wilfulness  of  the  poet. 
Dante  the  theologian  is  quite  left  out  of 
sight ;  indeed,  the  whole  poem  is  never 
looked  upon  as  a  product  of  the  middle  ages. 
Thus  he  says : 

"  If  Dante  thought  it  salutary  to  the  vrorld  to 
maintain  a  system  of  religious  terror,  the  same 
charity  which  can  hope  that  it  may  once  have  been 
80,  has  taught  us  how  to  commence  a  better.  But 
did  he,  after  all,  or  did  he  not,  think  it  salutar}^  ? 
Did  he  think  so,  believing  the  creed  himself  ?  or  did 
he  think  it  from  an  unwilling  sense  of  its  necessity  ? 
Or  lastly,  did  be  write  only  as  a  mytholosist,  and 
care  for  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  kis  spleen  and 
genius  7  If  he  had  no  other  object  than  that,  his 
conscientiousness  would  be  reduced  to  a  low  pitch 
indeed.  Foscolo  is  of  opinion  he  was  not  only  in 
earnest,  but  that  he  was  very  near  taking  himsell 
for  an  apostle,  and  would  have  done  so  had  his 
prophecies  succeeded,  perhaps  with  success  to  the 
pretension.*  Thank  Heaven,  his  «  Hell'  has  not 
embittered  the  mild  reading-desks  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

Really  this  introduction  of  the  ^  mild 
reading-desks  of  the  Church  of  England,^ 
betokens  a  misconception  of  the  office  of  a 

•  *  Discurso  sol  Teste/  pp.  64, 77—90,  33<^-«38. 
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literary  critic.  We  have  no  space  here  to 
exhibit  the  close  relations  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  but  we 
present  one  fact  for  the  critic's  considera- 
tion. If  Dante  was  actuated  solely  by  spleen 
and  wilfulness,  if  his  distribution  of  punish- 
ments was  prompted  solely  by  his  personal 
spite,  how  is  it  that  he  never  placed  one  of 
his  personal  enemies  in  Hell,  except  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.,  and  the  motive  for  placing 
him  there,  was  probably  the  same  religious 
motive  which  prompted  him  in  the  case  of 
others  1  Even  his  judge,  Cante  Gabrielli, 
was  deemed  unworthy  of  his  revenge. 
Again,  exception  is  taken  to  Dante's  m- 
vectives  against  the  various  towns  of  Italy  ; 
that  Lucca  made  a  trade  of  perjury ;  that 
Pistoja  was  a  den  of  beasts,  and  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  ashes ;  that  the  river  Arno  should 
overflow  and  drown  every  soul  in  Pisa ;  that 
almost  all  the  women  in  Florence  walked 
half-naked  in  public,  and  were  abandoned 
in  private;  that  every  brother,  husband, 
son,  and  father,  set  their  women  to  sale,  &c., 
&c.  That  Dante  does  pour  forth  these  in- 
vectives, and  worse  than  these,  is  true,  but 
to  draw  any  conclusion  therefrom,  respect- 
ing his  moral  character,  appears  to  us  pre- 
posterous. The  very  exaggeration  of  these 
invectives  robs  them  of  their  malevolence. 
As  Coleridge,  in  his  own  case,  says :  ^  it  seems 
worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  mood 
of  mind  and  the  general  state  of  sensations, 
in  which  a  poet  produces  such  vivid  and 
fantastic  images,  is  likely  to  co-exist  or  is 
even  compatible  with  that  gloomy  and  de- 
liberate ferocity  which  a  serious  wish  to 
realize  them  would  pre-suppose.  It  had 
been  often  observed,  and  all  my  experience 
tended  to  confirm  the  observation,  that  pros- 
pects of  pain  and  evil  to  others,  and  in 
general  all  deep  feelings  of  revenge,  are 
commonly  expressed  in  a  few  words,  ironical- 
ly tame  and  mild.'  Coleridge  himself,  cer- 
tainly neither  a  vindictive  nor  a  vehement 
nature,  might  be  convicted  of  vindictiveness 
and  wilfulness,  upon  evidence  similar  to  that 
which  is  brought  against  Dante.  Coleridge 
also  pertinenUy  asKs  ;  '  Whether  it  would 
be  eitner  fair  or  charitable  to  believe  it  to 
have  been  Dante's  serious  wish  that  all  the 
persons  mentioned  by  him  should  actually 
siifler  the  fantastical  and  horrible  punish- 
ments to  which  he  has  sentenced  them  in  his 
"  Hell  and  Purgatory  1"  Or  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  passages,  in  which  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  anticipates  the  state  of  those,  who, 
vicious  thenoselves,  have  been  the  cause  of 
vice  and  misery  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
*  •  *  Do  we  not  rather  feel  and  understand 
that  these  violent  words  were  mere  bubbles, 
flashes,  and  electrical  apparitions  from  the 


magic  caldron,  of  a  fervid  and  ebullient  fan- 
cy, constantly  fuelled  by  an  unexampled 
opulence  of  language.'  Leigh  Hunt,  how- 
ever, taking  the  poet  at  his  word,  exclaims  : 

"  One  is  astonished  and  saddened  at  the  cruelties 
in  which  the  poet  allows  his  imagination  to  riot : 
honors  ^nerally  described  with  too  intense  a 
verisimilitode,  not  to  excite  oar  admiration,  with 
too  astounding  a  perseverance  not  to  amaze  our 
humanity,  and  sometimes  with  an  amount  of  posi- 
tive joy  and  delight  that  makes  us  ready  to  shut 
the  book  with  disgust  and  indignation.  Thus,  in 
a  circle  in  Hell,  where  traitors  are  stuck  up  to 
their  chins  in  ice  (Canto  xxxii.),  the  visitor,  in 
walking  about,  happens  to  give  one  of  their  faces 
a  kick ;  the  sufferer  weeps,  and  then  curses  him 
—with  such  infernal  truth  does  the  writer  combine 
the  malignant  with  the  pathetic !  Dante  replies 
to  the  curse  by  asking  the  man  his  name.  He  is 
refused  it  He  then  seizes  the  miserable  wretch 
bv  the  hair,  in  order  to  force  him  to  the  dis- 
closure ;  and  Viigil  is  represented  as  commending 
the  barbarity !  But  he  does  worse.  To  barbarity 
be  adds  treachery  of  his  own.  He  tells  another 
poor  wretch,  whose  face  is  iced  up  with  bis  tears, 
as  if  he  had  worn  a  crystal  vizor,  that  if  he  will 
disclose  his  name  and  offence,  he  will  relieve  his 
eyes  awhile,  t/iat  he  may  weep.  The  man  does 
so ;  and  the  ferocious  poet  then  refuses  to  perform 
his  promise,  adding  mockery  to  falsehood,  and 
observing  that  ill-manners  are  the  only  courtesy 
proper  towards  such  a  fellow  !*  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Macchiavelli  apparently  encouraged 
the  enormities  of  the  princes  of  his  time,  with  a 
design  to  expose  them  to  indignation.  It  might 
have  been  thought  of  Dante  if  he  had  not  taken  a 
part  in  the  cruelty,  that  he  detailed  the  horrors  of 
his  *  Hell'  out  of  a  wish  to  di^ust  the  world  with 
its  frightful  notions  of  God.  This  is  certainly  the 
effect  of  the  worst  part  of  his  descriptions  in  an  age 
like  the  present.  Black-burning  gulfs,  full  of  out- 
cries and  blasphemy,  feet  red-hot  with  fire,  men 
eternally  eating  their  fellow-creatures,  frozen 
wretches  ma^nantly  dashing  their  iced  heads 
against  one  another,  other  adversaries  mutually 
exchanging  shapes  by  force  of  an  attraction  at 
once  irresistible  and  loathing,  and  spitting  with 
hate  and  disgust  when  it  is  done.  Enough, 
enough,  foi^md's  sake !  Take  the  disgust  out  of 
one's  senses,  0  flower  of  true  Christian  wisdom 
and  charity,  now  bqpnning  to  fill  the  air  with 
fragnuice!" 

The  last  paragraph  shows  us  how  Dante 
is  tested  by  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  ^  Indica- 
tor.' But  are  the  two  fairly  contrasted  ? 
Would  Leigh  Hunt  himself,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  have  had  his  select  circle  of  ad- 
mirers, loving  him  for  that  very  ^  Indicator' 
spirit  1  Revolting  at  the  superstition  and 
fieinaticism  no  less  than  at  the  untamed  fierce- 
ness which  in  those  days  had  free  expres- 
sion, he  attributes  them  to  Dante,  as  if  they 
were  sins  peculiar  to  him.  But  Dante  was 
the  creature  of  his  age :  the  intense  ezpres- 

•  "  Cortesia  fa  lui  eiser  villano.**— *  h^kmo*  canto 
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sion  of  its  dominant  elements.  If  asked 
iivhether  such  fanaticism,  such  vehemence 
be  laudable  now,  no  one  can  hesitate  as  to 
the  answer.  But  the  question  for  the  lite- 
rary critic  is  whether  they  were  laudable 
then. 

We  shall  not  further  pursue  this  discus- 
sion, points  of  which  we  have  rather  indi- 
cated than  examined.  Leigh  Hunt's  book 
excites  feelings  the  reverse  of  polemical  ; 
and  if  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  sig- 
nalize this  sole  defect  we  find  in  the  book, 
it  is  in  the  hope  that  the  author  may  be 
induced,  in  a  second  edition,  to  modify  his 
criticism  of  the  great  Florentine.  -  We  are 
not  presumptuous  enough  to  suppose  that 
any  observation  of  ours  could  modify  his 
opinions — opinions,  we  are  sure,  not  lightly 
hazarded  ;  but  the  expression  of  those  opi- 
nions he  may  be  induced  at  least  so  to 
modify,  that  they  shall  not  appear  as  they 
now  do,  flagrantly  unjust.  Dante  was  ve- 
hement, bitter,  and  fanatical ;  but  do  not  let 
us  see  nothing  in  him  but  malevolence  and 
fanaticism.  If  those  notes  in  the  commen- 
tary which  now  so  unscrupulously  track  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  poet  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  Christianity  of  modern  times, 
were  replaced  by  notes  of  more  strictly 
critical  character,  such  as  Leigh  Hunt  is 
eminently  qualified  to  write,  the  book  would 
not  only  have  additional  charm  and  value, 
but  the  impression  of  injustice  towards  Dante 
which  it  now  so  painfully  produces,  would 
be  considerably  lessened.  For  it  is  not  the 
mere  statement,  however  energetic,  of 
Dante's  faults,  but  the  constant  recurrence, 
and  the  polemical,  the  almost  querulous, 
tone  of  objection,  which  leaves  the  impres- 
sion on  the  reader's  mind  that^e  promment 
characteristics  of  Dante  are  hatefiil. 

Leigh  Hunt  has  written  worthily  in 
Dante^s  praise ;  but  if  the  reader  compare 
the  general  terms  in  which  tbia  praise  is 
conveyed  with  the  lovingnesa  in  which  the 
details  of  Ariosto's  style  are  dwelt  on,  he 
will  see  the  difference  between  genial  and 
ungenial  criticism— between  the  admiration 
which  is  spontaneous,  and  that  which  is 
forced.  We  will  selept  specimens  of 
each  :*— 

"  Many,  indetd,  of  di6  absurdities  of  Dante*8 
poem  are  too  obvious  now-a-days  to  need  re- 
mark. Even  the  composition  of  the  poem,  ego- 
tistically said  to  be  faultless  by  such  critics  as 
Alfieri,  who  thought  they  resembled  him,  partakes, 
as  everybody's  style  does,  of  the  faults  as  well  as 
good  qaalitieB  of  the  man.  It  is  nervous,  concise, 
tujl  almost  as  it  can  hold,  picturesque,  mighty, 
primeval ;  but  it  is  often  obscure,  often  harsh,  and 
'forced  in  its  constructions,  defective  in  melody, 
and  wiUul  and  superfluous  in  the  rhyme.    Some- 


times, also,  the  writer  is  inconsiMent  in  circum- 
stance (probably  from  not  having  corrected  the 
poem) ;  and  he  is  not  above  being  filthy.  Even 
m  the  episode  of  Paulo  and  Francesca,  which  has 
so  often  been  pronounced  faultless,  and  which  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of 
writing  in  the  world,  some  of  these  faults  are 
observable,  particularly  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
passage  about  tolta  forma,  the  cessation  of  the 
incessant  tempest,  and  the  non- adjuration  of  the 
two  lovers  in  the  manner  that  Viigil  prescribes. 

'*  But  truly  it  is  said,  that  when  Dante  is  great, 
nobody  surpasses  him.  I  doubt  if  anybody  equals 
him,  as  to  the  constant  intensity  and  incessant 
variety  of  his  pictures ;  and  whatever  he  paints, 
he  throws,  as  it  were,  upon  its  own  powers ;  as 
thoueh  an  artist  should  draw  figores  that  started 
into  life,  and  proceeded  to  action  for  themselves, 
frif^htening  their  creator.  Every  motion,  word, 
and  look  of  these  creatures  becomes  full  of  sensi- 
bility and  suggestions.  The  invisible  is  at  the 
back  of  the  visible ;  darkness  becomes  palpable ; 
silence  describes  a  character,. nay,  forms  the  most 
striking  part  of  a  story ;  a  word  acts  as  a  flash  of 
lightning,  which  displays  some  gloomy  neighbour- 
hood, where  a  tower  is  standing,  with  dreadful 
faces  at  the  window ;  or  where,  at  your  feet,  full 
of  eternal  voices,  one  abyss  is  beheld  dropping  out 
of  another  in  the  lurid  light  of  torment  la  the 
present  volume  a  story  will  be  found  which  tells 
a  long  tragedy  in  haJf-a-dozen  hnes.  Dante  has 
the  minute  probabilities  of  a  Defoe  in  the  midst  of 
the  loftiest  and  most  generalising  poetry ;  and  this 
feeling  of  matter-of-fiict  is  impressed  by  fictions 
the  most  improbable,  nay,  the  most  ridiculous  and 
revolting.  You  langh  at  the  absurdity ;  yon  are 
shocked  at  the  detestable  cruelty;  vet,  for  the 
moment,  the  thing  almost  seems  as  ii  it  must  be 
true.  You  feel  as  you  do  in  a  dream,  and  after 
it ;  you  wake  and  laugh,  but  the  absurdity  seem- 
ed true  at  the  time ;  and  while  you  laugh  you 
shudder." 

A  few  pages  on  he  continues : — 

**  Gingu^n^  has  remarked  the  singular  variety 
as  well  as  beauty  of  Dante'H  angels.  Milton's,  in- 
deed, are  commonplace  in  comparison.  In  the 
eighth  canto  of  the  *  Inferno,'  the  devils  insolently 
refuse  the  poet  and  his  guide  an  entrance  into  the 
city  of  Dis : — ^an  angel  comes  sweeping  over  the 
Stygian  lake  to  enforce  it ;  the  noise  of  his  wings 
makes  the  shores  tremble,  and  is  like  a  crashing 
whirlwind,  such  as  beats  down  the  trees,  and  sends 
the  peasants  and  their  herds  flying  before  it.  The 
heavenly  messenger,  after  rebuking  the  devils, 
touches  the  portals  of  the  city  with  his  wand  ^ 
thev  fly  open ;  and  he  returns  the  way  he  cam6 
without  uttering  a  word  to  the  two  compankma. 
His  face  was  that  of  one  occupied  with  other 
tbouehts.  This  angel  is  aimounced  by  a  tempest. 
Another,  who  brings  (he  souls  of  the  departed  to 
Purgatory,  is  first  discovered  at  a  distance,  gradu- 
ally disclosing  white  splendours,  which  are  his 
wings  and  garments.  He  comes  in  a  boat,  of 
which  his  wings  are  the  sails;  and  as  he  ap- 
proaches^ it  is  impossible  to  look  him  in  the  face 
lor  its  briffhtness.  Two  other  angels  have  green 
wings  and  men  garments,  and  the  drapery  is  kept 
in  motion  uke  a  fhg  by  the  vehement  action  of 
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the  wings.  A  fifth  has  a  face  like  the  morning 
star,  casting  forth  quivering  beams.  A  sixth  is  of 
a  lustre  so  oppressive,  that  the  poet  feels  a  weight 
on  his  eyes  before  he  knows  what  is  coming. 
Another's  presence  affects  the  senses  like  the  fra- 
grance of  a  May-morning;  and  another  is  in  gar- 
ment dark  as  cinders,  but  has  a  sword  in  his 
hand  too  sparkling  to  be  gazed  at.  Dante's  occa- 
sional pictures  of  the  beauties  of  external  nature 
are  worthy  of  these  angelic  creations,  and  to  the 
last  degree  fresh  and  lovely.  Yon  long  to  bathe 
your  eyes,  smarting  with  fumes  of  Hell,  in  his 
dews.  You  ^ze  enchanted  on  his  green  fields 
and  his  celestial  blue  skies,  the  more  so  from  the 
pain  and  sorrow  in  midst  of  which  the  visions 
are  created. 

*<  Dante's  grandeur  of  every  kind  is  proportion- 
ate to  that  of  his  angels,  almost  to  his  ferocity ; 
and  that  is  saying  everything.  It  is  not  always 
the  spiritual  grandeur  of  Milton,  the  subjection  of 
the  material  impression  to  the  moral ;  but  it  is 
equally  such  when  he  chooses,  and  far  more  abun- 
dant. His  infernal  precipices — his  black  whirl- 
winds— his  innumerable  cries  and  clasping  of 
hands — his  very  odours  of  huge  loathsomeness — 
his  giants  at  twilight  standing  up  to  the  middle  in 
piLs,  like  towers,  and  causing  earthquakes  when 
they  move — his  earthquake  of  the  mountain  in 
Purgatory,  when  a  spirit  is  set  free  for  heaven — 
his  dignified  Mantuan  Sordello,  silently  regarding 
him  and  his  guide  as  they  go  by,  *  like  a  lion  on 
his  watch* — his  blasphemer,  Capaneus,  lying  in 
unconquered  rage  and  sullenness  under  an  eternal 
rain  of^fiakes  of  fire  (human  precursor  of  Milton's 
Satan) — his  aspect  of  Paradise,  *  as  if  the  universe 
had  smiled' — his  inhabitants  of  the  whole  planet 
Saturn  crying  out  90  loud,  in  accordance  with  the 
anti- papal  indignation  of  Saint  Pietro  Damiano, 
that  the  poet,  though  among  them,  could  not  hear 
what  they  sa£(2— and  the  blushing  eclipse,  like  red 
clouds  at  sunset,  which  takes  place  at  the  Apostle 
Peter's  denunciation  of  the  sanguinary  filth  of  the 
court  of  Rome — all  these  sublimities,  and  many 
more,  make  us  not  know  whether  to  be  more  as- 
tonished at  the  greatness  of  the  poet  or  the  raging 
littleness  of  the  man.  Grievous  is  it  to  be  forced 
to  bring  two  such  opposites  together ;  and  1  wish, 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  |K)etry,  1  did  not  feel 
compelled  to  do  so.  But  the  swarthv  Florentine 
had  not  the  healthy  temperament  of  his  brethren, 
and  he  fell  upon  evil  times.  Compared  with  Ho- 
mer and  Shakspeare,  his  very  intensity  seems  only 
superior  to  theirs  from  an  excess  of  the  morbid ; 
and  he  is  inferior  to  both  in  other  sovereign  quali- 
ties of  poetry — to  the  one,  in  giving  you  the  heal- 
thiest general  impression  of  nature  itself — to 
Shakspeare,  in  boundless  universality — ^to  most 
great  poets,  in  thorough  harmony  and  delightful- 
ness.  He  wanted  (generallv  speaking)  the  music 
of  a  happy  and  a  happy-making  disposition.  Ho- 
mer, from  his  large  vital  bo^m,  breathes  like  a 
broad  fresh  air  over  the  world,  amidst  alternate 
storm  and  sunshine,  making  you  aware  that  there 
is  rough  work  to  be  faced,  but  aJso  aetivity  and 
beauty  to  be  enjoyed.  The  feeling  of  health  and 
strength  is  predominant.  Life  laughs  at  death  it- 
self, or  meets  it  with  a  noble  confidence — is  not 
tau^t  to  dread  it  as  a  malignant  goblin.  Shak- 
speare has  all  the  smiles  as  well  as  tears  of  nature, 
and  discerns  the  *  soul  of  goodness*  in  things  evil. 


He  is  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy — the  entire  man 
in  all  his  qualities,  moods,  and  experiences ;  and 
he  beautifies  all.  And  both  those  truly  divine 
poets  make  nature  their  subject  through  her  own 
inspiriting  medium — not  through  the  darkened 
^lass  of  one  man*s  spleen  and  resentment.  Dante, 
in  constituting  himself  the  hero  of  his  poem,  not 
only  renders  her,  in  the  general  impression,  as 
dreary  as  himself,  in  spite  of  occasional  beautiful 
pictures  he  draws  of  her,  but  narrows  her  very  im- 
mensitv  into  his  pettiness.  He  fancied,  alas,  that 
he  could  build  her  universe  over  a^in  out  of  the 
politics  of  old  Rome  and  the  divinity  of  the 
schools !" 

The  specimens  of  his  critique  on  Ariosto 

are  in  a  very  difierent  strain. 

«/ 

"The  poet  takes  a  universal,  an  acute,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  a  cheerful  view,  like  the  sun  it- 
self, of  all  which  the  sun  looks  on ;  and  readers 
are  charmed  to  see  a  knowledge  at  once  so  keen 
and  so  happy.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  Ario6to*s 
greatness ;  which  is  great,  not  because  it  has  the 
intensity  of  Dante,  or  the  incessant  thought  and 
passion  of  Shakspeare,  or  the  dignified  imagina- 
tion of  Milton,  to  all  of  whom  he  is  far  inferior  in 
sustained  excellence — but  because  1^  is  like  very 
Nature  herself.  Whether  great,  small,  serious, 
pleasurable,  or  even  indifferent,  he  still  has  the 
life,  ease,  and  beauty  of  the  operations  of  the  daily 
planet.  Even  where  he  seems  dull  and  common- 
place, his  brightness  and  originality  at  other 
times  make  it  look  like  a  good-natured  con- 
descension to  our  own  common  habits  of  thought 
and  disK^ourse ;  as  though  he  did  it  but  on  purpose 
to  leave  nothing  unsaid  that  could  bring  him  with- 
in the  category  of  ourselves.  His  charming  man- 
ner intimates  that,  instead  of  taking  thought,  he 
chooses  to  take  pleasure  with  us,  and  compare  old 
notes ;  and  we  are  delighted  that  he  does  us  so 
much  honour,  and  makes,  as  it  were,  Ariostos  of 
us  all.  He  is  Shakspearian  in  going  all  lengths 
with  Nature  as  he  found  her,  not  blinking  the  fact 
of  evil,  yet  finding  a '  soul  of  goodness'  in  it,  and, 
at  the  sa.'ne  time,  never  compromising  the  worth 
of  noble  and  generous  qualities.  His  young  and 
handaome  Medoro  is  a  pitiless  slayer  ot  his  ene- 
mies ;  but  they  were  his  master's  enemies,  and  he 
would  have  lost  his  life,  even  to  preserve  his  dead 
body.  His  Orlando,  for  ail  his  wisdom  and  great- 
ness, runs  mad  for  love  of  a  coquette  who  tri* 
umphs  over  warriors  and  kings,  only  to  fall  in 
love  herself  with  an  obscure  lad.  His  kings 
laugh  with  all  their  hearts,  like  common  people ; 
his  mourners  weep  like  such  unaffected  children  of 
sorrow,  that  they  must  needs  <  swallow  some  of 
their  tears.**  His  heroes,  on  the  arrival  of  intelli- 
gence that  excites  them,  leap  out  of  bed  and  write 
letters  before  they  diess,  from  natural  impatience, 
thinkmg  nothing  of  their  *  dipiity.'  When  Astolfo 
blows  the  magic  hora  which  drives  everybody 
out  of  the  castle  of  Atlantes,  '  not  a  mouse'  stays 

*  "  Le  laerime  scendean  tra  gigli  a  rdse, 
lik  doveawien  ch'  alcune  sl^  n'  inghiozsi." 

GantDziL,8t.94. 
Which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Rose  * — 
*'  And  between  rose  and  lily,  from  her  eves 
Tears  fitU  so  last,  she  nssas  most  swallow  some.* 
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behind ; — not,  as  Hoole  and  such  critics  think,  be- 
cause the  poet  is  here  writing  ludicrously,  bat  be- 
cause he  uses  the  same  image  seriously,  to  give  an 
idea  of  desolation,  as  Shakspeare  in  *  Haailet*  does 
to  give  that  of  silence,  when  *  not  a  mouse  is  stir- 
sin^.'  Instead  of  being  mere  comic  writing,  such 
incidents  are  in  the  highest  epic  taste  of  the  meet- 
ing of  extremes — of  the  impartial  eye  with  which 
Nature  regards  high  and  low.  So,  ^ve  Ariosto 
his  hippogriff,  and  other  marvels  with  which  he 
has  enriched  the  stock  of  romance,  and  Nature 
takes  as  much  care  of  the  verisimilitude  of  their 
actions,  as  if  she  had  made  them  herself.  His 
hippogriff  returns,  like  a  common  horse,  to  the 
stable  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  His  en- 
chanter, who  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  surviving 
decapitation,  and  pursuing  the  decapitator  so  long 
as  a  fated  hair  remains  on  his  head,  turns  deadly 
pale  in  the  face  when  it  is  scalped,  and  falls  life- 
less from  his  horse.  His  truth,  indeed,  is  so  genu- 
ine, and  at  the  same  time  his  style  is  so  unafiScted, 
sometimes  so  familiar  in  its  grace,  and  sets  us  so 
much  at  ease  in  his  company,  that  the  familiaritv 
is  in  danger  of  bringing  him  into  contempt  with 
the  inexperienced,  and  the  truth  of  being  consider- 
ed old  and  obvious,  because  the  mode  oi  its  intro- 
duction makes  it  seem  an  old  acquaintance.  •  •  •  • 
"  Ariosto's  animal  spirits,  and  the  brilliant  hurry 
and  abundaiHe  of  his  incidents,  blind  a  careless 
reader  to  his  endless  particular  beauties,  which 
though  he  may  too  often  *  describe  instead  of 
paint  *  (on  account,  as  Foscolo  says,  of  his  writ- 
mg  to  the  many),  show  that  no  man  could  paint 
better  when  he  chose.    The  bosoms  of  his  females 

<  come  and  go  like  the  waves  on  the  sea-coast  in 
summer  airs.*  His  witches  draw  the  fish  out  of 
the  water 

"  *  With  simple  words  and  a  pure  warbled  spell.^f 

He  borrows  the  word  *  painting*  itself,  like  a  true 
Italian  and  friend  of  Raphael  and  Titian,  to  express 
the  commiseration  in  the  faces  of  the  blest  for  the 
sufferings  of  mortality : 

Dipinte  di  pietade  il  viso  pio.'t 
Their  pious  looks  painted  with  tenderness. 

Jesus  is  very  fmely  called,  in  the  same  passage, 

<  il  sempiterno  Amante,'  the  Eternal  Lover.  The 
female  sex  are  the 

"  *  Schiem  gentil  che  pur  adoma  il  mondo.'§ 
"  The  gentle  bevy  that  adorns  the  world. 

He  paints  cabinet-pictures  like  Spenser,  in  isolated 
stanzas,  with  a  pencil  at  once  solid  and  light ;  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  charming  one  that  tells  the 
•tory  of  Mercury  and  his  net ;  how  he  watched 
the  Goddess  of  Flowers  as  she  issued  forth  at 
dawn  with  her  lap  full  of  roses  and  violets,  and  so 
threw  the  net  over  her  <  one  day,*  and  *  took  her ;' 

" « lift  dl  lo  prese.'K 

*<  fiuthe  does  not  confine  himself  to  these  gentle 
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*  Vengono  e  van,  come  onda  al  primo  naigo 
Quando  piacevoie  aura  il  ooar  combatte." 

Canto  vii.  sU  14. 
t     Con  sempHci  parole  e  puri  incantL" 

Canto  vi.  at.  S8. 
t  Canto  »v.  St  7d.  4  Canto  xxviii.  *t  98! 
g  Canto  XV.  it  d7. 


pictures.  He  has  many  as  strong  as  Michael  An* 
gelo,  some  as  intense  as  Dante.  He  paints  the 
conquest  of  America  in  five  words : 

" '  ^^?io  da  diece  cacciar  mille.'* 

**  I  see  thousands 
Hunted  by  tecs. 

He  compares  the  noise  of  a  tremendous  battle 
heard  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  sound  of  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  .* 

"  <  un  alto  suon  ch'  a  quel  s'  accorda 
Con  che  i  vicin'  cadendo  il  Nil  assorda.t 

He  'scourges*  ships  at  sea  with  tempests — say 
rather  the  <  miserable  seamen  ;*  while  night-time 
grows  blacker  and  blacker  on  the  '  exasperated 
water8.*J 

Is  not  this  excellent  1  In  the  same  genial 
spirit  has  he  written  upon  Boiardo  and  Pul- 
ci.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  critic's 
own  universality  has  suggested  to  him  the 
true  solution  of  the  mixture  of  gravity  and 
absurdity  in  the  '  Morgante  Maggiore,'  a 
mixture  which  has  strangely  puzzled  the 
critics : 

**  One  writer  thinks  he  cannot  but  have  been  in 
earnest,  because  he  opens  every  canto  with  some 
pious  invocation ;  another  asserts  that  the  piety 
itself  is  a  banter ;  a  similar  critic  is  of  opinion, 
that  to  mix  levities  with  gravities,  proves  the  gra- 
vities to  have  been  naught,  and  the  levities  all  in 
all ;  a  fourth  allows  him  to  have  been  serious  in 
his  description  of  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  but 
says  he  was  laughing  in  all  the  rest  of  his  poem ; 
while  a  fifth  candidly  gives  up  the  question,  as  one 
of  those  puzzles  occasioned  by  the  caprices  of  the 
human  mind,  which  it  is  impossible  for  reasonable 
people  to  solve.  Even  Sismondi,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  age  in  which  Pulci  wrote,  and 
who,  if  not  a  profound,  is  generally  an  acute  and 
liberal  critic,  confesses  himself  to  be  thus  con- 
founded. *  Pulci,*  he  says,  *  commences  all  hii» 
cantos  by  a  sacred  invocation ;  and  the  interests 
of  religion  are  constantly  intermingled  with  the 
adventures  of  his  story,  in  a  manner  capricious 
and  little  instructive.  We  know  not  how  to  re- 
condle  this  monkish  spirit  with  the  semi-pagaii 
character  of  society  under  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  noi 
whether  we  ought  to  accuse  Pulci  of  gros&  bigotr} 
or  of  profane  derision.'  Sismondi  did  not  consider 
that  the  lively  and  impassioned  people  of  the  south 
take  what  may  be  called  household- liberties  with 
the  objects  of  their  worship,  greater  than  northerns 
can  easily  conceive ;  that  levity  of  manner,  there- 
fore, does  not  always  imply  the  absence  of  the 
gravest  belief ;  that,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  belief 
may  be  as  grave  on  some  points  as  light  on  others, 
perhaps  the  more  so  for  that  reason ;  and  that, 
although  some  poems,  like  some  people,  are  alto- 
g<^her  grave,  or  the  reverse,  there  really  is  such  a 
thing  as  tragi-comedy  both  in  the  world  itself  and 
in  the  representations  of  it.  A  jesting  writer  may 
be  quite  as  much  in  earnest  when  he  nrofesses  to 
be  so,  as  a  pleasant  companion  who  teels  for  his 
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own  OT  ibr  other  people's  miafortiinesy  and  who  is 
perhaps  obliged  to  a^t  or  resort  to  his  very 
pleasantry  sometimes,  because  he  feels  more 
acutely  than  the  gravest  The  sources  of  tears 
and  smiles  lie  close  to,  ay,  and  helf)  to  refine  one 
another.  If  D^te  had  been  capable  of  more  levity, 
he  would  have  been  guilty  of  less  melancholy 
absurdities.  If  Rabelais  had  been  able  to  weep  as 
well  as  to  laugh,  and  to  love  as  well  as  to  be 
licentious,  he  would  have  had  faith,  and,  there- 
fore, support  in  something  earnest,  and  not  have 
been  obliged  to  place  the  consummation  of  all 
things  in  a  wine-bottle.  People*s  every-day  expe- 
riences might  explain  to  them  the  greatest  apparent 
inconsistencies  of  Pulci's  muse,  if  habit  itself  did 
not  blind  them  to  the  illustration.  Was  nobody 
ever  present  in  a  well-ordered  family,  when  a 
lively  conversation  having  been  interrupted  by  the 
announcement  of  dinner,  the  company,  after  lis- 
tening with  the  greatest  seriousness  to  a  grace 
delivered  with  equal  seriousness,  perhaps  by  a 
cleigyman,  resumed  it  the  instant  afterwards  in  all 
its  gaiety,  with  the  first  spoonful  of  soup  ?  Well, 
the  sacred  invocations  at  the  beginning  of  Pulci's 
cantos  were  compliances  of  the  like  sort  with  a 
custom.  They  were  recited,  and  listened  to  just 
as  eraveljf  at  Lorenzo  di  Medici's  table ;  and  yet 
neither  compromised  the  reciters,  nor  were  at  all 
associated  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  fare  that  en- 
sued. So  with  regard  to  the  intermixture  of  grave 
ftnd  gay  throughout  the  poem.  How  many  cam- 
paigning adventures  have  been  written  by  gallant 
ofi&cers,  whose  animal  spirits  saw  food  ior  gaiety 
in  half  the  circumstances  that  occurred,  ana  who 
could  crack  a  jest  and  a  helmet  perhaps  with 
fldmost  equal  ^vacity,  and  yet  be  as  serious  as  the 

Savest  at  a  moment's  notice,  mourn  heartily  over 
e  deaths  of  their  friends,  and  shudder  with  indig- 
nation and  horror  at  the  outrages  committed  in  a 
captured  city  ?  It  is  thus  that  Pulci  writes,  full 
no  less  of  feeling  than  of  whim  and  mirth.  And 
the  whole  honest  round  of  humanity  not  only 
warrants  his  plan,  but  in  the  two-fold  sense  of  the 
word  embraces  it.'* 

After  speaking  of  the  '  unbounded  tender- 
ness '  that  beautifies  Pulci's  serious  passages, 
he  proceeds  thus : 

•*  A  charm  of  another  sort  in  Pulci>  and  yet  in 
most  instances,  perhaps,  owing  the  best  part  of  its 
eharmin^ess  to  its  being  connected  with  the  same 
feeling,  is  his  wit  Foscolo,  it  is  true,  says  it  is, 
in  general,  more  severe  than  refined ;  and  it  lis 
perilous  to  difiisr  with  such  a  critic  on  such  a 
point ;  for  much  of  it,  unfortunately,  is  lost  to  a 
ioreign  reader,  in  consequence  of  its  dependence 
on  the  piquant  old  Tuscan  idiom,  and  on  popular 
sayings  and  allusions.  Yet  I  should  think  it  im- 
possible for  Pulci  in  general  to  be  severe  at  the 
expense  of  some  more  agreeable  quality;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  portion  of  nis  wit  most  obvious  to  a 
foreigner  may  claim,  if  not  to  have  originated,  at 
least  to  have  been  very  like  the  style  of  one  who 
was  among  its  declared  admirers—and  who  was  a 
very  polished  wnter — ^Voltaire.  It  consists  in 
treating  an  absurdity  with  an  air  as  if  it  were  none ; 
or  as  if  it  had  been  a  pure  matter  of  course,  erro- 
neously mialaken  for  an  absurdity.  Thus  the  j;ood 
abbot,  whose  monastery  la  blockaded  by  the  giants 
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(for  the  virtue  and  shnpficity  of  his  character  most 
be  borne  in  mind),  after  observing  that  the  ancient 
fathers  in  the  desert  had  not  only  locusts  to  eat, 
but  manna,  which  he  has  no  doubt  was  rained 
down  on  purpose  from  heaven,  laments  that  the 
<  relishes '  provided  for  himself  and  his  brethren 
should  have  consisted  of '  showers  of  stones.'  The 
stones,  while  the  abbot  is  speaking,  come  thun- 
dering down,  and  he  exclaims,  *  For  God's  sake* 
knight,  come  in,  for  the  manna  is  falling !'  This 
is  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  *  Dictionnaire  Philo- 
sophioue.'  So  when  Maigutte  is  asked  what 
he  believes  in,  and  says  he  believes  in  *  neither 
black  nor  blue,'  but  in  a  ^pod  capon,  *  whether 
roast  or  boiled,'  the  reader  is  forcibly  reminded  of 
Voltaire's  Traveller,  SearmentadOf  who,  when  he 
is  desired  by  the  Tartars  to  declare  which  of  their 
two  parties  he  is  for,  the  part^r  of  the  black-mutton 
or  the  white-mutton,  answers,  that  the  dish  is 
*  equally  indifierent  to  him,  provided  it  is  ten- 
der.* " 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  last  ^  Memoir ' 
in  these  volumes— that  of  Tasso.  This 
perplexing  and  much-debated  subject  has 
been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  our 
author,  who  has  not  onl^  sifted  evidence 
with  the  acuteness  of  a  philosopher,  but  has 
had  the  courage  to  look  at  the  subject  in  its 
true  light,  leaving  romance  and  sentiment  to 
shift  for  themselves.  The  quantity  of  non- 
sense written  about^Tasso  is  an  abuse  of  the 
privilege  which  biographers  have  of  setting 
'  themselves  down  asses.'  Professor  Rosim, 
who  edited  Tasso's  works,  and  who  is  a  man 
of  reputation  in  Italy,  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  the  extravagances  which  are 
deemed  permissible  in  transalpine  literaiy 
criticism.  In  his  ^Sagmo  sugli  Amori  di 
Tasso,'  amidst  a  mass  of  sweeping  assump- 
tions and  loose  rbasonmgs,  he  lays  down 
this  critical  canon — ^that  a  man  of  an  ingegno 
severoj  like  Tasso,  would  not  deliberately 
write  a  falsehood ;  from  which  we  are  to 
conclude,  that  whenever  he  speaks  in  his 
verses  of  his  lady*loves,  what  he  says  is 
strictly  true.  With  such  a  canon  a  man 
may  go  a  great  way  in  criticism ;  with  what 
result  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  deter- 
mine. Tasso's  life  is  in  itself  perplexing 
enough ;  we  need  no  extra  confusion  on  the 
part  of  biographers  ;  many  thines  in  it  will 
probably  never  be  cleared  up ;  but  all  that 
seems  capable  of  explanation  is,  we  believe, 
rightly  explained  by  Leigh  Hunt.  One  of 
the  points  worthy  notice  in  his  memoir,  is 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  reader  is 
prepared  for  Tasso's  madness.  This  is  one 
of  the  disputed  subjects.  Was  Tasso  mad, 
before  imprisonment  and  ill-treatment  drove 
him  so  ?  Sentimental  biographers  answer 
in  the  negative :  foolishly  enough,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  since  Tasso's  imprisonment, 
though  galling,  was  not  accompajued  by  any 
degree  of  ill-treatment  whicn  could  have 
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aflfected  a  sane  mind.  The  disease  was 
earlier.  In  the  vivid  picture  of  his  restless- 
ness, inconsequences,  and  perpetual  suspi- 
cion, Leigh  Hunt  has  shown  us  the  mind 
diseased,  which  even  before  tlie  imprison- 
ment broke  forth  into  frantic  vehemence. 
Alfonso,  whatever  may  have  been  his  con- 
duct a^erwards,  seems  to  have  behaved 
kindly  enough  on  first  hearing  of  Tasso's 
outbreaks.  He  merely  directed,  in  the 
mildest  and  most  jeasonable  manner,  that 
Tasso  should  be  confined  to  his  apartments, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  a  physician.  This 
'afflicted  Tasso  deeply:  what  step  of  the 
kind  had  ever  any  other  effect  u^n  an  un- 
sound mind  }  Yet  he  bore  it  in  silence,  and 
the  duke  took  him  to  his  beautiful  country 
seat  of  Belriguardo  ;  ^  where,  in  one  of  his 
accounts  of  ue  matter,  the  poet  says  that 
he  treated  him  as  a  brother  ;  but  in  another 
he  accuses  him  of  having  taken  pains  to 
make  him  criminate  himself,  and  confess 
certain  matters,  real  or  supposed,  the  nature 
of  which  is  a  puzzle  to  posterity.'  It  was 
Belriguardo,  as  most  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  that  Grothe  makes  the  scene  of 
his  exquisite  dramatic  poem,  ^  Torquato 
Tasso :'  a  work  as  profound  as  it  is  encnant- 
ing,  but  which  takes  the  utmost  poetical 
license  with  the  history  it  treats  of.     Those 

? arsons  who  &ncy  that  Alfonso  imprisoned 
asso  because  he  discovered  the  poet's  love 
lor  the  princess,  forget  that  the  occasion  of 
the  imprisonment  was  Tasso's  furious  out- 
burst of  indignation  at  not  being  sufficiently 
attended  to,  and  his  calling  the  court  a 
*  ciurma  di  poltroni,  ingrati,  e  ribaldi,'  in  a 
speech  of  ^  good  set  terms,'  but  of  very  un- 
oourtly  flavour.  Let  us  hear  Leigh  Hunt 
on  this  debated  question : — 

«  The  caoses  of  Tasso's  imprisonment,  and  its 
long  duration,  are  among  the  puzzles  of  biography. 
The  prevailing  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition maile  to  it  hy  Serassi  and  Black,  is,  that  the 
poet  made  love  to  the  princess  I^eonora — perhaps 
was  beloved  by  her ;  and  that  her  brother  the  dake 

Ktnished  him  for  his  arrogance.  This  was  the 
lief  of  his  earliest  biographer,  llanso,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  poet  in  his 
latter  days ;  and  from  Manso  (thongh  he  did  not 
profess  to  receive  the  information  from  Tasso,  but 
only  to  gather  it  from  his  poems)  it  spread  over  all 
Europe.  Milton  took  it  on  trust  from  him  ;*  and 
BO  have  our  English  translators  Hooleand  Wiffen. 
The  Abbe  de  Cbames,  however,  declined  to  do  so  ;t 
and  Montaigne,  who  saw  the  poet  in  St  Anne's 
hospital,  says  nothing  of  the  love  at  all.  He  at- 
tribotes  his  condition  to  poetical  excitement,  haid 
study,  and  the  meeting  of  the  extremes  of  wisdom 
and  folly.     The  philosopher,  however,  speaks  of 

*  **  Altera   Toiquatom    eepit    Leonora    poe- 
tam,"  he. 
t '  Tie  da  Tasse/  i«96»  p.  51. 


the  poet* s  havinc  survived  his  reason,  and  beeon* 

unconscious  botn  of  himself  and  his  works,  which 
the  reader  knows  to  be  untrue.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  conversed  with  Tasso.  The  poet  was  only 
shown  him ;  probably  at  a  sick  moment,  or  by  a 
new  and  ignorant  official.*  Maratori,  who  was 
in  the  service  of  the  Este  family  at  Modena,  tells 
US,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  acquaintance  who 
knew  contemporaries  of  Tasso,  that  the  *  good  Tor* 
quato*  finding  himself  one  day  in  company  with  die 
duke  and  his  sister,  and  going  close  to  the  princess 
in  order  to  answer  some  question  which  she  had 
put  to  him,  was  so  transported  by  an  impolse 

•  more  than  poetical,'  as  to  give  her  a  kiss ;  upon 
which  the  duke,  who  had  oMerved  it,  turned  about 
to  his  gentlemen,  and  said :  <  What  a  pity  to  see 
so  great  a  man  distracted  !*  and  so  onlered  him 
locked  up.f  But  this  writer  adds,  that  he  does  not 
know  what  to  think  of  the  anecdote :  he  neither 
denies  nor  admits  it  Tiraboschi,  who  was  also  in 
the  service  of  the  Este  family,  doubts  the  truth  of  the 
anecdote,  and  believes  that  the  duke  shut  the  poet 
up  solely  for  fear  lest  his  violence  should  do  harm.) 
Serassi,  the  second  biqgrspher  of  Tasso,  who  dedi- 
cated his  book  to  an  E^te  princess  inimical  to  the 
poet's  memory,  attributes  the  confinement,  on  his 
own  showing,  to  the  violent  words  he  bad  uttered 
afiiinst  his  master.^     Walker,  the  author  of  the 

*  Memoir  on  Italian  Traeedy,*  says,  that  the  life  by 
Serassi  himself  induced  him  to  credit  the  love 
story  :||  so  does  6ine;u£ne.t  Black,  forgettindthe 
age  and  illnessesoi  hundreds  of  enamoured  hSjes. 
and  the  distraction  of  lovers  at  all  times,  derides 
the  notion  of  passion  on  either  side ;  because,  he 
aigues,  Tasso  was  subject  to  frenzies,  and  Leo* 
nora  forty-two  years  of  see,  and  not  in  good 
health.**  What  would  Madame  d'Houdetot  nave 
said  to  him?  or  Mademoiselle  L'Espinasse?  or 
Mm.  Inchbald,  who  used  to  walk  up  and  down 
Sackville-street,  in  order  that  she  might  see  Dr. 
Warren's  light  in  his  window  f  Foecolo  was  a 
believer  in  the  love;tt  Sismondi  admits  it^t  ^I'd 
Rosini,  the  editor  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  poetfs 

*  In  the  *  Apology  for  Ralmond  de  Sebonde  f  Es- 
says,  vol.  ii^  en.  12. 

t  la  his '  Letter  to  Zeno.' — Opere  del  Tasso,  xvL, 
p.  ]  18. 

X  *  Storia  della  Poesia  Italiana.'  (lAathiat's  edi- 
tion), vol.  iii.  part  i.,  p.  236. 

§  Serassi  is  peremptory,  and  even  abusive.  He 
chuises  everylxkly  who  has  said  anything  to  the 
contimry  with  imposture.  **  Egli  men  v*  ha  dnbbiOk 
che  le  troppe  imprudenti  e  temexarie  parole,  che  il 
Tasso  si  iiacih  uscir  di  bocca  in  questo  incontro, 
fuione  h,  sola  cagione  della  sua  prigionia,  e  eh'  h 
men  iavola  ed  vrtpofttati  tutto  ci6,  che  divsrsar 
mente  h  stato  aflbrmato  e  scritto  daaftri  in  tale  pio- 
posito."  Vol.  ii.,  p.  33.  But  we  have  seen  that  the 
good  Abb6  could  practise  a  little  imposition  him- 
selfl 

H  Black,  ii.,  88. 

t  *  Hist  Utt.  d'ltaUe,*  V.  243,  &c. 

••  VoL  ii.,  p.  89. 

ft  Such  at  least  is  my  impression ;  but  I  cannot 
call  the  evidence  to  mind. 

It  *  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe*  (Roscoe*s 
translation),  vol,  ii.,  p.  165.  To  show  the  loose  way 
in  which  the  conclusions  of  a  man*s  own  mind  are 
presented  as  &cts  admitted  by  others,  Sismondi 
says,  that  Tasso's  'passion'  was  the  cause  of  his 
letnra  to  Fenanu  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evMeaes 
tesbpwfoclk 
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works,  is  nflskmate  for  it  He  wonden  how  any- 
body can  fail  to  discern  it  in  a  number  of  passages, 
which,  in  truth,  may  mean  a  variety  of  other  loves ; 
and  he  iq^ists  much  upon  certain  loose  verses  (las- 
dvi)  which  the  poet,  among  his  various  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  his  imprisonment,  assigns  as  the 
cause,  or  one  of  the  causes,  of  it* 

"I  confess,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  inqui- 
ry into  this  subject,  that  [  can  find  no  proofs 
whatsoever  of  Tasso's  havine  made  love  to  Leo- 
Bora ;  thongh  I  think  it  highly  probable.     I  be- 
lieve the  maia  cause  of  the  duke's  proceedings 
was  the  poet's  own  violence  of  behaviour,  and 
incontinence  of  speech.  I  think  it  very  likely  that, 
in  the  coarse  of  the  poetical  loTe- making  to  various 
ladies,  which  *was  almost  identical  in  that  age 
with  addressing  them  in  verse,  Torqnato,  whe- 
ther he  was  in  love  or  not,  took  more  liberties 
with  the  princesses  than  Alfonso  approved ;  and 
it  is  equally  ftrobable,  that  one  of  those  liberties 
consisted  in  his  indulging  his  imagination  too  far. 
It  is  not  even  impossible,  that  more  gallantry  may 
have  beea  going  on  at  court  than  Alfonso  pould 
endure  lo  see  alluded  to,  ef^pecially  by  an  ambi- 
tious pen.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  was 
the  case.    Tasso,  as  a  gentleman,  could  not  have 
hinted  at  such  a  thing  on  the  part  of  a  princess  of 
slaid  reputation ;   and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
*  love*  he  speaks  of  as  entertained  by  her  for  him, 
and  warranting  the  application  to  her  for  money  in 
case  of  his  death,  was  too  plainly  worded  to  mean 
anything  but  love  in  the  sense  of  friendly  regard. 
<  Per  amor  mio*  is  an  idiomatical  expression,  mean- 
ing *  for  my  sake ;'  a  strong  one,  no  doubt,  and 
such  as  a  proud  man  like  iUfonso  might  think  a 
liberty,  but  not  at  all  of  necessity  an  amatory 
boast    If  it  was,  its  very  effrontery  and  vanity 
were  presumptions  of  its  falsehood.    The  lady 
whom  Tasso  alludes  to  in  the  passage  quoted  on 
his  first  confinement  is  complained  of  for  her  cold- 
ness towards  him ;  and,  unless  this  was  itself  a 
rentlemanlv  blind,  it  might  apply  to  fifty  other 
ladiee  besides  the  princess.  The  man  who  assault- 
ed him  in  the  streets,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  violator  of  his  ^pere,  need  not  have 
found  any  secrets  of  love  m  them.    The  servant 
at  whom  he  aimed  the  knife  or  the  dagger  might 
be  as  little  connected  with  such  matters ;  and  the 
sonnets  which   the    poet  said  he  wrote  for  a 
friend,  and  which  he  desired  to  be  buried  with 
him»  might  be  ahke  innocent  of  all  reference  to 
Leonora,  whether  he  wrote  them  for  a  friend  or 
not    Leonora's  death  took  place  during  the  poet's 
confinement;  and,  lamentea  as  she  was  by  the 
verse  writers  according  to  custom,  Tasso  wrote 
nothing  on  the  event.    This  silence  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  depth  of  his  passion ;  but  how  is  the 
fact  proved  ?  and  why  may  it  not  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  there  Miving  been  no  passion  at  all  ? 

"  All  that  appears  certain  is,  that  Tasso  spoke 
violent  and  contemptuous  words  aeainst  the  duke ; 
that  he  often  spoke  ill  of  him  in  nis  lettere ;  that 

*  *  Saggio|in|;U|Amori,'  &c.,  ut  sup.,  p.  84,  and  pas 
lioL  As  specimens  of  the  learned  piofessoi's  rea- 
soning, it  may  he  observed  that  whenever  the  words 
hmnbU,  darings  high^  nobler  and  nyal,  occur  in 
the  poet's  love-verses,  he  thinks  they  mu$i  allude  to 
the  Princess  Leonora ;  and  he  axgaes,  that  Alfonso 
never  eonld  have  been  so  angry  with'  an^  *  vetsi 
laacivii'  if  tbqr  had  not  had  the  sane  dtiectipn.* 


he  endeavoured,  not  with  perfect  ingennousneeq, 
to  exchange  his  service  for  that  of  another  prince ; 
that  he  asserted  his  madness  to  have  been  pretend- 
ed, in  the  first  instance,  purely  to  gratify  the  duke^ 
whim  for  thinking  it  so  (which  was  one  of  the 
reasons  perhaps  why  Alfonso,  as  he  complained* 
would  not  believe  a  word  he  said) ;  and,  finally, 
that,  whether  the  madness  was  or  was  not  so  pre- 
tended, it  unfortunately  became  a  cnnfiimed  though 
milder  form  of  mania,  during  a  long  confinement 
Alfonso,  too  proud  to  forgive  the  poet's  contempt, 
continued  thus  to  detain  him,  partly  perhaps  be- 
cause he  was  not  sorrv  to  have  a  pretext  lor  re-> 
venge,  partly  because  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  him, ^consistently  either  with  his  own  or 
the  poet's  safety.  He  had  not  been  generous 
enough  to  put  Tasso  above  his  wants ;  he  had  not 
address  enough  to  secure  his  respect;  he  had  not 
merit  enough  to  overlook  his  reproaches.  If  Tasso 
had  been  as  great  a  man  as  he  was  a  poet,  Alfon- 
so would  not  have,  been  reduced  to  these  perplexi- 
ties. The  poet  would  have  known  how  to  settle 
quietly  down  on  his  small  court-income,  and  wait 
patiently  in  the  midst  of  his  beautiful  visions  for 
what  fortune  had  or  had  not  in  store  for  hiuL 
But  in  truth,  he,  as  well  as  the  duke,  was  weak ; 
they  made  a  bad  business  of  it  between  them ;  and 
Alfonso  the  Second  closed  the  accounts  of  the  Esle 
family  with  the  Muses  by  keeping  his  pon^yrist 
seven  yeare  in  a  mad-house,  to  the  astonishment 
of  posterity,  and  the  destruction  of  his  own  ciaime 
to  renown." 

Did  Tasso  love  three  Leonoras ;  did  he 
only  love  the  princess  ?  In  one  of  his  can- 
zones (though  we  cannot  at  this  moment 
recover  the  passage)  he  says, '  three  have  I 
sung ;  one  only  have  I  loved.'  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  loved  one  was  the 
princess  ;  and  as  to  the  three  Leonoras^ 
modern  criticism  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  there  were  only  two-— the  princess  and 
the  Countess  Scandiano.  Goldoni,  indeed, 
in  his  lively  comedy  of  ^  Tasso,'  has  given 
us  the  established  three ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  while  assuming  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  Tasso  was  in  love  with  the 
princess  ('  tutti  sanno  che  il  Tasso  divento 
innamorato  delia  principessa)  he  transforms 
this  princess  into  an  attendant  at  court,  oui 
of  retpect  for  the  illustrious  family  of  Este, 
^  II  rispetto  per  questa  illustre  casa,  che 
regna  amora  in  Italia,  mi  ha  fatto  cambiare 
nella  mia  commedia  il  grado  di  principessa 
in  quello  d'  una  marchesa,  favorita  del  duca 
ed  alia  principessa  attaccata.'  Considering 
how  much  it  was  the  custom  for  poets  in 
those  days  (o  be  enamoured  (upon  paper)  of 
ei^ry  beautiful  woman ;  and  now  to  such 
poetical  attachment  rank  was  no  obstacle, 
nay,  rather  a  stimulant ;  we  may  fairly  ac- 
cept Tasso's  verses  as  amatory  verses,  with- 
out at  all  concluding  that  he  was  in  love. 
But  as  the  evidence  either  way  is  but  Ya|;ue| 
the  sentimental  may  assume  the  truth  ofthe 
traditional  story,  if  they  please.     All  we 
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stipulate  for  is,  that  they  do  not  insist  on 
this  attachment  being  the  occasion  of  his 
imprisonment.  For  ourselves,  we  have  lit- 
tle faith  in  either  of  his  three  goddesses.  It 
may  be  pleasant  enough  for  a  poet  to  have 
three  mistresses  to  ta^ore  in  verse  :  they 
stimulate  his  muse  to  variety  ;  but  we 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  attachment  so 
distributed.  It  reminds  us  of  Meleager's 
epigram,  in  which,  complaining  of  being 
smitten  by  the  charms  of  three  women  at 
once,  he  asks  whether  Love  has  discharged 
three  arrows  into  his  heart,  or  whether  he 
has  three  hearts  within  him : — 

rptit  ff  ifAl  6n\vfiaiftis  ot9Tpo0oXo99i  w4$ot, 

^  y«lp  'Bf»o>(  rpia  r^a  KartlpwriP^  its  2f>a  ficXXuv 

oi^t  ulav  rpuoetVf  rptts  ^  tv  iftol  Kopiiai'* 

which  is  a  pretty  conceit  enough,  but  only 
a  conceit.  Tasso  sings  as  amorously  of  the 
Scandiano  as  he  does  of  the  princess :  a  pre- 
sumption that  he  loved  neither ;  though  the 
majority  of  critics  look  upon  the  countess  as 
a  stalking-horse,  beneath  whose  cover  he 
could  pierce  the  heart  of  the  princess.  We 
again  say,  let  the  critics  settle  the  matter : 
each  as  he  pleases  for  himself,  without 
attempting  to  force  his  convictions  upon 
other  people.  Meanwhile,  we  cannot  help 
regarding  the  view  taken  by  Leigh  Hunt  as 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory. 

There  is  one  passage  in  this  ^  Memoir,' 
which  we  would  have  graven  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  placed  on  the  portals  of  every  Pan- 
theon. It  b  a  clear  and  deep  insight  into 
that  miserable  fallacy  '  the  miseries  of  ge- 
nius.'    Listen,  ye  critics ! 


though  not  by  any  means  the  most  attrac- 
tive in  the  work,  being  selected  in  the 
course  of  discussion,  will,  we  trust,  create  a 
strong  desire  for  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  book  itself.  It  is  indeed  a 
book  which,  to  speak  with  Marlowe,  con- 
tains 

"  Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room." 
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*<Poor,  illastrious  Tasso!  weak  enough  to 
warrant  pity  from  his  inferiors — great  enough  to 
overshadow  in  death  his  once-fancied  superiors. 
He  has  been  a  byword  for  the  misfortunes  of 
cenins ;  butgeniva  was  not  hisnMntune ;  it  teas 
nis  only  gobd^  and  might  have  brought  him  all 
happiness*  It  is  the  want  of  genius,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  apart  from  martvrdoms  for  conscience' 
sake,  which  produces  misfortune  even  to  genius 
itself — the  want  of  as  much  wit  and  balance  on 
the  common  side  of  things,  as  genius  is  supposed 
to  confine  to  the  uncommon." 

We  must  dose  our  rambling  notice  of  this 
beautiful  book.  Not  a  quarter  of  what  we 
intended  to  say  has  been  said^  and  yet  our 
allotted  space  is  filled.  A  book  so  sugges- 
tive, and  embracing  so  wide  a  field,  ia^an 
embarras  deriche$$e9j  which,  as  fiir  as  '  arti- 
cles' are  concerned,  impoverishes  the  critic. 
If  we  have  brought,  however,  no  quota  of 
our  own,  we  have  compensated  for  the  de- 
ficiency by  presenting  the  reader  with  ex- 
tracts   from    our  author;  which  extracts, 

•*  Epig.  LIT.  ed  Jacobs.'  AnthoLGnsca. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  CharakterzUge  au$  dem 
Leben  des  Komga  von  Preu^sen,  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  IlL  (Traits  of  Character  from 
the  Life  of  Frederick  William  III.,  King  of 
Prussia) .  Founded  on  Personal  Observa* 
tion,  by  Fr.  Etlert,  Evangelical  Bishop 
and  Court-Preacher.  Potsdam  and  Mag* 
debuig«    1844,  1845. 

The  ReHgiouM  Life  and  OpinUnu  if 
Frederick  IVilHam  IIL ,  King  of  Prusna. 
(Extracts  from  the  above.)  By  Jonathan 
^irch.     London.     1844. 

Dos  k^mgUche  Wort  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
IIL ,  Konig  von  Preta$en  ;  eine  den  Preu8$» 
iachen  StHnden  iiberreichte  Denkschrift, 
(The  Royal  Word  of  Frederick  William 
IIL,  King  of  Prussia;  a  Memorial  pre^ 
sented  to  the  States  of  Prussia.)  By  Dr. 
John  Jacoby.     December,  1844. 


In  the  clean  and  elegant  town  of  Toplitz, 
amid  the  lonely  Bohemian  hills,  where  the 
most  select  sprigs  of  Prussian  and  Austrian 
gentility  flock  annually  to  refresh  their  jaded 
bodies  with  salubrious  baths,  there  used 
(some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago)  to  be  seen, 
regularly  at  a  certain  hour,  a  tall  and  well- 
built  figure,  of  a  sombre  aspect  and  a  mea- 
sured stride,  plainly  clad,  with  an  olive-co- 
loured coat  (sometimes  a  little  the  worse  for 
wear),  a  white  vest,  gray  trousers,  a  round 
hat  on  his  head,  and  a  walking-stick  in  his 
hand.  Judging  by  the  stiflhess  and  solem- 
nity of  this  personage,  you  might  have  taken 
him  for  a  Methodist  minister  meditating  a 
sermon ;  for  a  Scottish  ^  Dominie'  ponder- 
ing on  the  relative  qui^  qvuty  quod ;  or,  for 
a  provincial  stroller  reheaning  to  himself 
the  part  of  the  Ghost  in  <  Hamlet.'  But  if 
you  wait  a  little,  you  will  perceive  that  this 
judgment,  like  most  others  made  on  the 
first  blush,  is  as  superficial  as  it  is  precipi- 
tate, and  very  far  wide  of  the  truth.  You 
will  perceive  that  this  personage,  though 
courting  solitude,  a  friend  of  silence  and 
laconic  in  his  phrase ;  though  he  will  often 
stand  for  hours  together  on  the  banks  of 
the  large  pond  in  Prince  Claiy's  park,  con- 
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templating  the  slow  »nd  solemn  sailing  of 
the  stately  swans ;  that  this  remarkably 
severe  and  solemn  man  is  anything  but  a 
recluse  ;  has,  on  the  contrary,  moved  much 
In  the  great  world ;  and  is  known  and  re- 
cognizea  by  every  baron  and  baroness  in 
Toplitz  as  a  person  whom  all  are  bound,  and 
whom  many  of  them  delight,  to  honour. 
He  is  in  fact  a  monarch ;  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.,  King  of  Prussia ;  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  age,  if  not  by  virtue 
of  his  overtopping  personal  •qualities,  cer- 
tainly by  the  strange  and  eventful  nature  of 
his  public  history.  Yet  even  as  a  private 
character  you  will  find  him  not  unworthy 
of  a  little  passing  observance  ;  if  he  has  got 
the  prime  exterior  of  a  parading  Prussian, 
he  has  also  the  true  heart  and  the  straight- 
forward aspect  of  an  honest  Gverman ;  and 
when  you  c<Hisider  how  much  the  character 
of  an  absolute  monarchy  like  Prussia  is 
moulded  and  modified  by  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  monarch,  you  may  be  apt  to  think 
that  this  ungainly  and  repulsive  personage 
IS  a  character  that  will  richly  reward  the 
trouble  of  a  more  imnute  personal  inspec- 
tion. Frederick  William,  however  formal 
and  pedantic  in  his  outward  man,  is  evident- 
ly no  mere  player-king,  speaking  the  speech 
exactly  in  all  points  as  it  is.  set  down  ;  you 
may  rest  assured,  on  the  contrary,  that  be- 
hind this  exact  and  measured  exteri(»  there 
dwells  a  soul  not  unfurnished  with  certain 
native  ideas  and  purposes,  that  well  know 
how  to  assert  their  own  steady  place  in  the 
world,  and  will  not  easily  be  jostled  out  of 
joint. 

The  number  40  seems  to  be  a  special 
&vourite  of  the  Fates  in  the  advancing  his- 
tory of  the  house  of  Bmdenburg.  In  1640, 
the  '  great  elector'  mounted  the  throne,  to 
whom  Prussia  owes  her  first  prominence 
over  the  mass  of  petty  states  with  which 
she  was  originally  confbunded  ;  in  the  year 
1740,  that  greater  Frederick  began  to  rejen, 
who  first  gave  to  Prussia  the  reality,  as  his 
grandfather  had  given  it  the  name,  of  a 
European  kingdom »  Another  century  re- 
volves ;  and  the  same  year  40  witnesses  the 
death  of  one  sovereign  who  organized  the 
commencement,  and  the  succession  of  an- 
other who  is  destined  to  preside  over  the 
completion  of  the  greatest  social  revolution 
effected  without  bloodshed  that  modern  his- 
tory records.  Frederick  William  III^  who 
lost  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  and  called 
the  Baron  von  Stein  to  his  counsels,  in  1808, 
tlied  in  the  year  1 840.  In  his  character  and 
policy,  the  seeds  lie  concealed  of  much  that 
is  full  of  important  consequence  in  the 
present  political  and  ecclesiastical  aspect  of 
one  of  the  most  cising;^  states  of  Ikurope. 


We  shall  endeavour,  in  the  remarks  that 
follow,  to  bring  forward  a  few  points  of  this 
European  biography,  the  contemplation  of 
which  may  enable  us  more  perfectly, 
whether  to  understand  the  past  or  to  antici- 
pate the  future  of  Prussian  nistory. 

One  word,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  author 
of  the  three  volumes,  the  title  of  which  is 
prefixed.  A  good  biography  of  a  king  any- 
where is  ft  rarity ;  a>  good  biography  of  a 
German  continental  absolutist,  written  by  a 
German  bishop,  and  father-confessor,  imme- 
diately after  the  decease  of  its  royal  subject, 
is,  as  human  nature  goes,  we  may  say  shortly, 
an  impossibility.  Bishop  Eylert's  life  ci 
Frederick  William,  accordingly,  exhibits  in 
rich  abundance  every  fault  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  belong  to  it  in  the  circumstances ; 
it  is  prosy  and  discursive  as  the  production 
of  a  German  (for  the  Germans,  once  for  all, 
as  a  general  rule,  cannot  write  biographies), 
eulogistic  and  exaggerated  as  the  production 
of  a  courtier,  submissive,  subservient,  and 
ftupid  as  the  production  of  a  centralized 
Prussian,  and  an  Erastianised  bishop. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  is  a  very  useful  book ; 
and  the  bishop  a  man  for  whom  we  feel  no 
vulgar  respect.  He  has,  indeed,  said  many 
things  that  he  ought  not  to  have  said  ;  and, 
on  tne  other  hand,  refrained  firom  saying 
much  that  he  ought  to  have  said ;  but  for 
the  one  fault,  that  of  superfluity,  he  has  the 
double  plea  to  urge  that  he  is  a  German, 
and  that  he  is  an  old  man  above  seventy ; 
while  for  his  sins  of  omission  he  can  state, 
that  in  Prussia  many  matters  are  considered 
as  of  private  interpretation  and  professional 
decision,  on  which  in  England  every  drinker 
of  port-wine  or  porter  thinks  himself  privi- 
leged to  descant.  How  honest,  for  instance, 
is  the  following  prefatory  confession : — 

"  The  portrait  which  I  have  eiven,***  says  the 
bishop,  mistaken  from  the  life,  but  it  is  incom- 
plete ^  I  do  not  exhibit  the  monarch  to  my  leaden 
as  a  soldier,  or  at  the  head  of  his.  army ,.not  as  a 
financier,  nor  as  a  raler,  not  as  a  diplomatist,  nor 
as  a  politician,  in  none  of  these  most  important  re* 
lations  of  his  public  life,  where  he  exerted  his 
most  remarkable  influence ;  for  these  are  matiers^ 
in  fact,  tchich  I  do  not  understand  ;  and  in  matters 
which  I'do  not  understand,  I  can  pass  no  judg' 
meni," 

There  is  a  certain,  humility  here,  which, 
like  charity,  may  w^ll  be  allowed  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins ;  though  we  cannot  help 
remarking,  that  m  countries  situated  as 
Prussia  at  the  present  moment  is,  there  may 
be  as  much  of  worldly  convenience  as  of 
Christian  self-restraint  in  the  virtue.  How- 
ever, we  shall  think  no  evil ;  opinions  cm 
matters  of  this  kind,  like  plants  and  animals, 
are  liable  to  be  affected  not  a  little  by  th& 
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atmosphere  In  which  they  grow ;  and  we 
agree  entirely  with  the  wor£y  bishop,  that 
the  root  of  the  governor  and  the  politician  is 
to  be  found  in  the  man  and  the  Christian, 
whom  he  makes  it  his  main  business  to  char- 
acterize. Let  us  commence,  therefore, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  evangelical  father- 
confessor,  with  a  few  of  these  personal  traits. 
The  late  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  intel- 
lectual and  morsel  character,  was  a  true 
German ;  but  he  possessed  eminently  mther 
the  qualities  which  the  German  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  Lowland  Scot,  than  those 
other  and  characteristic  elements  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Trans-Rhenane  Teut  from 
every  other  species  of  the  same  wide  fami- 
ly. There  are  indeed,  as  all  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  Germans  know,  two  kinds  of 
men  amongst  them,  both  very  German  as 
opposed  to  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  or  Italian, 
but  opposed  to  each  other  by  the  strongest 
and  most  obstinate  laws  of  natural  tempera- 
ment. There  is  what  we  may  call  the 
winged  German  and  the  walking  German, 
or  if  you  please,  the  ballooning  German  and 
the  architectural  German ;  the  soaring 
German,  and  the  steady  German ;  the  spe- 
culative German,  and  the  practical  Ger- 
man. The  late  King  of  Prussia  belonged 
altogether  to  the  latter  class ;  and  was,  in 
fact,  according  to  the  more  common  Eng- 
lish idea  of  Germanism,  more  like  a  Scotch- 
man than  a  German.  Like  the  Scotchman, 
of  a  plain  unpretending  eacterior,  he  was  not 
less  plain,  discreet,  and  downright,  in  his 
whole  cast  of  thought  and  tone  of  sentiment ; 
and  though  he  was  net  without  respect  for 
Immanuel  Kant — whom  he  called  '  a  strong 
soul  in  a  weak  body  ;'  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  call  the  transcendental  Fichte  to  Ber- 
lin, when  he  had  been  expelled  from  Jena 
on  a  charge  of  atheism — ^yet  was  his  nature 
anything  but  speculative ;  he  was  prosaic, 
practical,  and  utilitarian  in  the  highest  de- 
cree ;  and  no  projfessor  of  Calvinistic  theo- 
logy in  the  shrewd  North  ever  expressed  a 
greater  abhorrence  of  German  metaphysics 
Uian  did  Frederick  William  III.  As  his 
quiet  and  decent-minded  brotheri  'good 
Kaiser  Franz,'  of  Austria,  used  to  say  often 
very  emphatically-^'  We  want  no  clever 
people' — so  hb  Prussiaa  majestv  not  less 
characteristically,  but  with  infinitely  more 
sense,  used  to  repeat—'  I  want  no  phantoms 
and  no  phantasmagorias ;  your  fantastic  gen- 
tlemen I  cannot  use ;  Phantasus  was  the 
BROTBBR  OF  MoRPHEUs.'  There  is  truth 
here  and  wit  also ;  for  that  morose  and  mo- 
nosyllabic Grerraan  mouth  could  at  times,  as 
the  bishop  assures  us,  expand  itself,  and 

E've  utterance  to  something  like  a  French 
m  mat;  but  still  the  characteristic  feature 


of  his  mind  was  that  Scotch  one  of  sound 
sense,  and  the  general  complexion  of  his 
existence  the  most  bald  and  inveterate 
prose.  A  grand  habitual  antidote  he  did 
bear  in  his  mind  to  that  portentous  effusion, 
and  diffusion,  and  confosion,  which  is  the 
besettins  sin  of  German  intellect ;  and  how 
often  did  he  not,  in  the  course  of  business, 
put  a  wise  stop  to  the  large  discourses  of 
his  councillors,  by  the  words — '  GehM 
nicht  kieher.  '  Zur  Sache !  Zur  Sache ! 
Nothing  to  d6  with  the  matter — to  the  point ! 
to  the  point !'  Intimately  connected  with 
this  direct  and  blunt  practicality  was  an- 
other feature  in  the  king's  character ;  and  a 
feature  more  characteristically  German;  a 
great  love  of  truth  and  a  detestation  of  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  unsubstantial  rhetoric, 
sounding  compliment,  and  well-turned  flat- 
tery ;  for  all  these  things  are  at  the  core 
essentially  fietlse;  and  a  direct,  truthful, 
plain  working-man  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  He  showed,  also,  no  vulgar 
insight  into  Christian  ethics,  when  he  said 
that,  'nc/tfi^  against  a  man's  conviction  i#  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost y  which  cannot  be 
forgivenJ  Of  his  general  regard  for  truth  the 
following  interesting  traits  are  given  by  the 
bishop : — 

^*  Once,  when  the  king  was  entering  a  conside- 
rable town,  the  superintendent  of  the  place 
thought  proper  to  greet  him  with  a  eulogistic  ad- 
dress. Frederick  intermpted  him,  turning  indig- 
nantly to  the  adjutant.  Colonel  Witzleben,  *  This 
is  not  to  be  endured — the  man  speaks  plain  un- 
truthff.'  Then  taking  out  the  paper  upon  which 
the  names  of  those  invited  to  the  afternoon  enter- 
tainment stood,  with  his  own  hand  he  scored  the 
name  of  the  supeiintendent  out 

**  A  young  man  possessing  good  talents  and 
much  fluency,  and  inmished  with  high  testimo- 
nials, had  been  proposed  as  preacher  to  the  di- 
vision of  guards.  He  was  permitted  to  preach  his 
trial  sermon  in  the  presence  of  the  kine  in  the 
court  and  garrison  church  at  Potsdam.  He  here 
discoursed  eloquently  upon  Christian  heroism, 
but  making  use  of  unmeasured  encomiums  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  king  and  the  Prussian  army, 
the  former,  who  at  other  times  sat  (here  listening 
with  undivided  attention  to  all  he  heard,  lost  his 
equanimity,  and  rising,  looked  round  the  church. 
As  his  eye  rested  on  me,  in  his  displeasure,  he 
added,  *  The  preacher  has  certainly  not  studied  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  at  least  he  has  not  leamt  their 
spirit^  or  he  would  have  known  well  that  the  in- 
spired writings  never  flatter  men,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, humble  them.  A  preacher  who  makes  my 
troops  iee^i  tiieir  self-sufficiency,  and  puts  them 
asleep  when  he  ought  to  rouse  them,  I  will  not 
endure.' 

"  In  1809,  when  the  kkg  with  his  family  re- 
turned to  Berlin,  according  to  his  former  practice, 
he  attended  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper 
in  the  church  at  Potsdam  with  the  congregation. 
The  moving  and  elevating  spectacle  of  a  sovereign 
and  his  people  uniting  on  such  consecrated  gronad. 
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•fleeted  every  heart  eo  much  that  I  thought  eome 
alJusion  to  the  circumstance  was  necessary. 
Bot  trifling  as  the  allusion  was  it  displeased  him. 
*  I  thank  yoa  for  yoar  sermon,'  he  said,  after- 
wards ;  *  it  was  an  excellent  one,  and  it  edified  me. 
Bat  it  is  painful  to  me  when»  in  the  preaching  of 
the  divine  word,  any  mention  is  made  of  my 
MUne,  especially  in  the  way  of  praise.'  I  answer- 
ed that  his  feelings  on  this  subject  were  known  to 
me,  and  that  I  honoured  such  sentiments;  but 
that  in  present  circumstances  the  people  would 
have  been  disappointed  in  their  jostest  expecta- 
tions, had  I  passed  over  in  utter  silence  the  subject 
which  warms  all  hearts.  I  added*  *  If,  how- 
ever, on  that  account,  1  have  displeased  you,  yet 
nay  the  good  intentions  which  I  had  excuse  me.' 
The  memorable  words  of  the  king  in  answer  to 
me  were,  '  Your  good  intentipns  I  have  by  no 
means  mistaken,  but  I  believe  there  is  no  king  in 
a  church  in  the  eifes  of  Ood,  no  distinctions,  no 
rnerH.  The  more  earnestly,  and  freely^  and  with- 
out  respect  of  persons^  a  man  preaches  God^s  vordt 
the  more  wul  I  esteem  him,  J%e  public  vnrship 
of  Godt  and  the  participation  in  it,  is  meant  to 
improve  mant  and  on  tnat  account  real  truth  and 
disagreeabie  truth  must  be  spoken  as  teell  to  master 
as  to  servant,** 

Beautifully  illustrative  of  this  deep-rooted 
lore  of  truth  in  the  royal  breaat,  is  the  fol- 
lowing reminiscence  from  the  kins's  own 
mouth,  of  his  early  intercourse  with  the  great 
Frederick  in  his  latter  days.  It  concludes 
with  a  prophetic  intimation  of  the  French 
revolutioD,  inferior  in  interest  and  signifi- 
cance to  nothing  of  the  kind  that  is  recorded  : 

"Yes!  a  truly  great  man.  On  this  very  upot 
it  was,  here  on  this  seat,  that  I  saw  and  spoke  to 
him  for  the  last  time.  He  was  full  of  kindliness 
and  tenderness.  He  examined  me  on  the  diflerent 
subjects  of  stud]^  in  which  I  was  then  receiving 
instruction,  especially  in  hiBtor3r  and  mathematics. 

**  He  made  me  converse  with  him  in  French ; 
and  then  took  out.of  his  pocket  Lafontaine's  fables, 
one  of  which  he  made  me  translate.  By  mere 
chance  it  happened  to  be  one  that  [  had  read  before 
with  my  tutor;  and  when  he  began  praising  me 
for  my  performance,  I  fold  him  so.  Immediately 
his  earnest  countenance  brightened  up,  he  stroked 
me  gently  on  the  cheeks,  and  added,  *  So  isCs 
recht,  libber  jFV»t7,— that's  the  right  plan,  my  dear 
Fritz,  always  honest  and  without  concealment 
Never  wish  to  seem  whatyou  are  not ;  always  be 
more  than  you  appear.'  lliese  words  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me ;  and  dissimulation  and  mis- 
representation of  every  kind  I  have,  from  my 
earliest  years,  held  in  the  greatest  detestation  and 
abhorrence. 

«  He  exhorted  me  particularly  to  cultivate  the 
French  language:  the  language  of  diplomacy 
over  the  whole  world,  and  by  its  flexibility  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  that  purpose.  And,  in  lact,  I 
do  speak  it  (for  it  is  more  pliant)  with  greater  readi- 
ness than  German ;  but  still  I  like  the  German 
better.  Then,  on  dismissing  me,  Frederick,  I  re- 
member, spoke  seriously  to  this  eiiect  *  Now, 
Fritz,  Vferae  Vfos  tuchtiges  ^r  excellence.  Learn 
to  do  something  thorough  m  the  worid.  There 
are  great  events  waiting  lor  yoa.    I  am  at  the  end 


of  my  career,  and  my  work  will  soon  be  finished. 
I  am  afraid  things  will  go  pHe-miie  in  the  world 
when  I  am  gone.  Everywhere  I  see  a  great  deal 
of  fermenting  matter ;  and  the  men  that  would  re- 
gulate and  lay  the  approaching  disturbance,  especr- 
ally  in  France,  do  all  that  they  can  to  nourish  it 
The  masses  are  already  beginning  to  move  up  from 
below;'  and  when  this  comes  to  an  outbreak,  da 
ist  der  Teufel  los — then  the  devil  is  loose.  I  fear 
you  will  have  hard  work  of  it  some  day.  Make 
vonrBelf  ready :  keep  yourself  in  training ;  be  firm, 
kemember  me.    Guard  our  honour  and  our  famew 

Do  INJUSTICE  TO  NO  HAM  }  BUT  LET  MO  MAM  DO  IW- 

JUSTICE  TO  YOU.*  " 

13ut  the  most  praminent  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  late  Prussian  sovereign,  and 
one  which  seems  to  have  been  communicat- 
ed to  the  present  monarch,  was  his  profound 
reverence  for  religion,  and  his  conscientious 
supervisorship  of  ecclesiastical  matters.  As 
Dr.  Arnold  said  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he 
has  an  idea  on  the  subject  of  the  currency, 
and  will,  therefore,  show  constancy  and  con- 
sistency in  that  region,  however  he  may  var- 
cillate  elsewhere  ;  so  we  may  say  truly  of 
Frederick  William  III.,  that  if  many  parts 
of  his  political  conduct  are  inexplicable  on 
any  constant  principle,  his  ecclesiastical 
views  are  always  the  same.  In  this  part  of 
his  character,  also,  the  Prussian  monarch 
showed  more  of  the  Scottish,  than  of  the 
Saxon  Teut.  The  Scot  and  the  Saxon  are, 
indeed,  both  pre-eminently  religious;  hut* 
the  piety  of  one  is  more  closely  bound  to 
definite  dogma  and  external  institution, 
while  that  of  the  other  partakes  more  large- 
ly of  discursive  speculation  and  desultory 
sentiment.  From  everything  of  this  kind, 
so  common  among  German  philosophers, 
theologians,  and  poets,  the  plain,  practical, 
prosaic  mind  of  Frederick  William  III.  was 
particularly  averse  ;  and  instead  of  the  new 
lights  by  which  Heeel  taught  the  modern 
divines  to  interpret  the  Nicsan  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  his  majesty  preferred  the  old 
and  obsolete  guidance  of  liUther  and  Me- 
lancthon.  He  was,  indeed,  not  only  a  most 
pious,  sincere  and  serious  Protestant  Chris- 
tian, but  like  our  notable  James  I.  (with 
infinitely  greater  sense),  a  theologian,  and 
like  his  son  Charles,  a  manuflBtcturer  of  litur- 
gies. The  deeply  religious  tone  of  Frede« 
rick  William^s  mind  sprang,  no  doubt,  from 
an  original  and  essential  element  of  his  char- 
acter ;  but  it  received  its  full  development, 
as  the  religious  faculty  not  unfrecraently 
does,  in  his  years  of  deep  personal  affliction 
and  public  prostration  ;  in  the  years  1807- 
8*9,  when  Napoleon  had  forced  him  to  flee 
from  the  sight  of  his  o^n  enslaved  capital 
to  the  far  banks  of  the  Pregel  at  K6nigs- 
berg.  Here  the  humbled  monarch  found 
that  spiritual  consolation  of  which  he  stood 
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in  need,  in  the  evangelic  words  of  Archbish-  * 
op  Borowsky,  a  man  whom  he  always  look- 
ed  up  to  with  such  emotions  of  reverence 
and  gratitude,  as  belong  to  the  converted 
man  when  he  contemplates  the  apostolic 
agent  of  his  conversion.  In  Borowsky  the 
wounded  majesty  of  Prussia  found  a  healing 
power,  that,  on  a  mind  constituted  as  his 
was,  neither  the  profound  subtlety  of  Kant, 
nor  the  iron  energy  of  Fichte,  was  calculated 
to  exercbe.  The  following  extract  is  char* 
acteristic : — 

*<  You  must  coDtemplate  Borowsky  as  a  prophet 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  an  apostle  of  the  New ; 
or,  if  this  is  saying  too  much,  at  least,  look  upon 
him  as  a  true  copy  of  this  orinnal  type.  Every- 
thing in  him  bears  the  stamp  of  his  position — sng- 
gestiFe  and  solid*  gentle,  and  serene,  artless  and 
simple,  truthful  and  open.  The  Christian  minister 
only  is  seen  and  heard  in  him,  free  from  all  afieo 
tation  and  all  pedantry.  And  so  it  shall  and  mnst 
be ;  and  so  it  ever  is  when  the  vocation  to  which  a 
man  has  devoted  himself  has  penetrated  his  heart 
so  as  to  become  his  second  nature,  it  is  this  thti 
IB  wanting  in  the  cieigymen  of  our  times.  Every 
profession  gives  to  him  who  lives  and  breathes  in 
]t  a  peculiar  and  recognizable  impress.  The  jurist 
is  rooted  in  positive  Taw  and  rests  there ;  the  phi- 
losopher in  tne  subtlety  of  the  thoughts  which  are 
ever  ]ias8ing  through  his  speculative  understand- 
ing ;  the  pnysician  in  his  search  after  the  laws 
aira  powers  of  Nature.  To  the  soldier  the  word 
of  command  is  <  rule  and  type.'  Each  of  these 
vocations  has  its  allotted  sphere  to  cultivate  ;  and 
it  is  to  the  limited  nature  of  this  sphere  that  all  its 
consistency,  steadiness,  and  calmness  are  owing — 
this  gives  it  at  once  a  sure  centre  and  a  wide  cir- 
cumference. 

**  On  the  other  band,  I  find  in  the  cletgymen  of 
our  age  a  viable  and  tangible  indefiniteness  and 
desultoriness  of  character  —  an  irresolution,  a 
guessing,  an  imagining,  a  play  of  opinion ;  now 
mis  way,  now  that  way,  to  suit  the  many-coloured 
and  changing  ideas  of  the  age. 

**  I  am  aware  that  the  stagnation  of  religion  in  a 
nation  is  corruption  and  death;  but  indecision 
begets  insecuritjr,  and  in  the  fluctuation  we  lose 
hold  of  the  basis  and  firm  foundation  on  which 
we  ought  to  rest  Perfectionation  is  the  ever  rest- 
less grand  impulse  of  humanity ;  but  without  a 
deep,  solid  foundation,  no  advance  can  be  made 
towards  this ;  and  what  with  the  charm  of  novelty 
for  a  certain  period  may  look  like  progress,  is 
found  afterwards  to* be  but  a  vague  wandering 
about  and  beating  of  the  bush,  in  which  real  ex- 
perience is  lost,  and  a  wild,  hazardous,  experiment- 
ug  supplies  its  place.  In  a  Christian  clergyman  f 
at  least  desire  a  man,  who,  both  in  word  and  deed, 
shows  that  he  is  impressed  with  the  deep  convic- 
tion that  he  Is  the  servant  of  the  Church.  This 
is  seen  in  many  in  nothing  but  their  priestly  gar- 
ments— ^it  is  lost  when  in  coloured  and  modish 
clothing  thev  mix  with  the  world  around  them. 
I  am  certainly  not  of  opinion  that  the  doctrinal 
scheme  of  the  Church,  according  to  its  symbolical 
books,  ought  to  be  considered  perfect,  and  remain 
for  ever  as  it  is ;  I  am  convinced  rather  that  the 
Church  would  be  revivified  and  would  develope 


and  retain  a  fresh  and  vigorous  existence  were  it  to 
enrich  itself  out  of  the  inexhaustible  fulness  of 
God's  word,  and  restricting  itself  to  this  decisive 
authority  still  further  to  muce  use  of  the  results  of 
the  progressive  age  for  its  own  advantage. 

*' 0ut  a  fixed  system,  in  which  she  is  what  she 
is,  and  will  be,  and  shall  be,  and  by  which  she 
separates  herself  from  other  bodies,  the  Church 
roust  have,  and  moreover  must  watch  over,  as 
over  a  sacred  possession ;  because  only  by  means 
of  a  common  element  can  a  Chris^an  community 
exist,  and  only  in  a  community  is  there  a  cement- 
ing and  self-preserving  power.  But  where  that 
which  is  the  object  of  tne  Church's  Faith  is  lost 
and  split  into  opposing  countless  individual 
opinions,  each  man  making  a  new  reli^on  to  him- 
self, instead  of  accepting  the  one  religion  given  to 
him  in  the  Scriptures,  and  where  men  are  allowed 
to  use  such  discretionary  power  and  to  call  it  Pro- 
testantism, the  inevitable  result  will  be  that  they 
will  go  on  protesting  till  not  one  iota  of  the  tenor  and 
substance  of  fiiblical  Christianity  is  left  remaining.** 

These  sentiments,  so  familiar  to  us  in  this 
country,  where  most  persons  that  are  Chris- 
tians at  all  are  so  as  believers  in  a  strictly 
miraculous  and  supernatural  communication, 
might  not  be  wortn  quoting  at  such  length 
in  this  place,  were  it  not  tnat  this  very  ras- 
ter of  religion,  in  this  very  shape  of  a  fixed 
and  definite  super-naturalism  as  opposed  to 
a  more  free  and  floating  rationalisnr,  is  one 
of  the  great  questions  now  agitated  between 
the  German  people,  and  the  present  King  of 
Prussia.  The  struggle  is  not  merely  be- 
tween bureaucratists  and  constituttonaiistSf 
between  central  uniformity  and  local 
variety  ;  but  eminently  and  decidedly  be- 
tween one  religious  party  of  which  the 
watchword  is  Church,  and  another  of 
which  the  watchword  is  Freedom.  It  is 
a  dangerous  thing  indeed,  in  some  sense,  for 
a  people  to  have  a  very  religious  sovereign ; 
at  least  all  the  great  civil  wars  in  Europe 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years  have 
been  excited  and  cherished  by  the  zeal  of 
eminently  religious  kings.  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  in  the  year  1618,  and  Charles  of 
EnglandT  in  1638,  equally  set  their  king- 
doms in  a  blaze  by  their  piety.  Genius  of 
any  kind,  indeed,  military  no  less  than  re- 
ligious, is  dangerous  upon  a  throne ;  not 
because  genius  is  a  bad  thing  anywhere, 
but  because  it  is  often  unaccompanied 
with  sense  :  and  genius  with  a  sceptre  in  one 
hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  is  a  thing 
of  all  others  the  most  apt  to  become  des- 
potical.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  surpris- 
ed if  we  find  the  mild,  sober,  and  tolerant 
personal  piety  of  Frederick  William  III., 
taking  a  form  upon  the  throne,  in  little  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  most  obdurate  bigotry 
and  systematic  intolerance.  Most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  in  this  view  is  the 
following  passage,  in  which  the  royal  tfaeo- 
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logian  hnnself,  with  a  curious  casuistry  (of 
which  we  have  &tni]iar  examples  nearer 
home),  draws  the  line  of  distinction  between 
the  private  conscience  of  the  citizen,  and 
the  state  conscience  of  the  monarch.  In  his 
private  capacity,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
the  crowned  individual  must  be  comprehen- 
sively tolerant,  and  delicately  polite  ;  in  the 
performance  of  his  public  duties  intolerance 
may  often  become  a  necessary  first  principle, 
and  persecution  a  natural  result. 

'*  The  often  repeated  sentiment  of  Frederick  the 
Great — *  In  my  iLingdom  every  man  may  go  to 
heaven  in  his  own  wav,'  is  one  to  which  I  cannot 
ffive  my  nnconditioDal  assent.  Taken  with  re- 
ference to  individuals  indeed,  and  single  cases,  the 
maxim  is  not  merely  perfecdy  safe,  but  absolutely 
imperative.  No  man,  no  ruler,  has  the  right  to 
prescribe  to  another  what  he  shall  believe ;  faith 
cannot  be  commanded ;  it  is  the  freest  possible  act 
of  a  free  mind.  Eveiy  man  appropriates  to  him- 
self and  assimilates  the  objects  of  his  faith  ac- 
cording to  his  capacities  and  temperament ;  this 
man  with  the  understanding,  that  with  the  heart. 
A  perfect  unanimity  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  an 
impossibility.  And  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  force 
such  unanimity  by  the  imposition  of  external 
forms,  this  outwarct  oompolsion  must  always  re- 
main a  dead  letter ;  nay,  worse,  it  will  even  excite 
hatred  and  opposition,  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
the  mind  of  man,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  think, 
must  assert  its  liberty  in  all  directions,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  dominion  of  religion.  Here  to  main- 
lain  independent  dignity,  and  to  enjoy  absolute 
liberty  are  necessary  correlatives. 

**  So  far  Frederick's  maxim  is  correct ;  and  is 
the  best  practical  rule  that  can  be  given  to  guard 
society  against  the  evils  of  intolerance  and  secta- 
rian hatred ;  but  it  becomes  wrong  and  false  when- 
ever it  is  attempted  to  be  applied  to  the  serious 
relation  in  which  a  Protestant  monarchy  stands  to 
a  Protestant  Church.  *This  church  came  into 
existence  at  first,  only  by  the  protecting  power  of 
those  princes  who  adhered  to  its  principles ;  and 
only  by  their  subscription  and  executonal  power 
did  the  Augsburg  Confession  receive  public  sanc- 
tion and  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  reformers, 
in  order  to  give  stability  and  permanence  to  the 
new  Church,  placed  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
supreme  territorial  authorities,  and  these  are,  there- 
fore, the  born  patrons  of  the  Church.  This  pro- 
tectorate, by  the  free  act  of  the  Church,  madetneir 
sacred  duty,  and  intimately  connected  with  every- 
thing that  possesses  intense  vitality  under  their 
covemment,  has,  by  the  peace  of  We^balia» 
oeen  secured  as  the  sacred  right  of  the  princes  of 
Germany.  They  must,  therefore,  take  tne  Evan- 
gjelical  church  of  the  country  under  their  protec- 
tion, and  this  can,  in  common  sense,  mean  nothing 
else  than  that  they  must  watch  over  the  mainte- 
nance and  operative  power  of  the  fixed  leading 
principles  which  constitute  the  spirit  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Evangelical  Church ;  and  through 
which,  and  in  which,  ^e  has  become  that  which 
she  is,  by  which  she  distin^ishes  herself  from 
other  communions,  and  snecially  from  the  Boman  ^ 
Catholic ;  principles,  in  snort,  which  she  cannot 
surrender  and  lose,  without  giving  up  her  own 
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character  and  losing  her  own  existence.  For 
wherever  this  ordering,  controlling,  and  leading 
hand  is  absent,  the  arbitrary  will  ofthe  individuu 
becomes  sunreme ;  and  everywhere,  in  the  state  as 
well  as  in  the  Church,  there  is  nothing  more  terri- 
ble than  individual  caprice.  This  lawless  power 
having  no  boundaries  to  keep,  scatters  the  seeds  of 
destruction  around ;  all  ties  are  loosened,  and  social 
dissolution  is  the  unavoidable  consequence. 

*'  I  am  the  decided  enemy  of  every  hierarehy, 
because  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  I  detest  above  all  things  its  despotical  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  the  Evangehcal  Church  is  without 
all  government,  and  if  every  clergyman  is  to  have 
the  right  and  the  liberty  to  adimnister  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  his  private  opinion  and  caprice, 
if  he  may  preach  and  teach  in  onecongrqnttion  so, 
and  in  the  other  congregation  so,  then  all  organic 
connection  is  dissolved,  and  to  talk  of  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  of  the  Evangelical  Church  (though 
every  chureh  must  have  some  confession  or  other), 
becomes  a  practical  absurdity.  The  ecclesiastical 
element  thus  becomes  identified  with  the  whirl  of 
every  momentary  and  ephemeral  idea,  and  amid 
choosing  and  rejecting,  ouilding  up  and  pullii» 
down,  gradually  undermines  the  evangelical  faith 
of  the  people.  The  children  have  then  a  different 
faith  from  their  parents ;  family  worship  and 
domestic  piety  have  no  longer  any  nucleus  round 
which  they  can  form,  and  public  worship  loses 
every  charm,  and  the  Church  itself  all  binding 
power  and  authority.  Binding,  cementing,  and 
controlling  liturgical  forms  are,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  precedent  of  the  reformers,  an  essential 
want  of  the  evangelical  as  of  every  other  church. 

"  These  prescribed  forms  are  by  no  means  the 
essentials  of  religion » but  they  are  the  encircling 
and  preserving  case  of  vital  piety,  and  this  often 
vanishes  when  these  are  broken  down.  The 
great  matter  always  is,  that  the  officiating  clergy- 
man shall  know  how  to  keep  himself  at  a  ms- 
tance  from  a  mere  cold  and  dead  mechanism,  and 
to  breathe  into  the  simple  and  noble  form  the  ani- 
mating and  elevating  spirit  which  belongs  to  it 
When  this  is  done,  the  stable  uniformity  and  the 
constant  recurrence  of  these  forms  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  thing  which  clothes  them  with  a  peculiar 
charm ;  for  it  is  consistent  with  the  testimony  of 
all  experience  that  Christian  coneregations,  ox  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  especially,  are  so  much 
the  more  edified  with  these  forms  the  more  ~ 


liarly  and  fondly  thev  recur  to  them,  as  to  a  sore 
guide  and  a  dear  light  amid  the  constant  changes 
of  earthly  existence.  I  have  thought  and  read 
much  on  this  matter,  pro  and  con,  and  what  I 
have  stated  is  my  decided  and  well  proved  convic- 
tion, of  which  no  man  shall  rob  me.** 

This  whole  pBssafi;e  is  pregnant  with  in- 
struction ;  and  equally  so,  whether  we  ap- 
ply it  as  an  interpreter  to  explain  the  most 
notable  ecclesiastical  events  in  Prussia  since 
the  peace,  or  as  a  prophet  to  predict  the  re- 
sult of  the  struggle  at  present  going  on  be- 
yond the  Elbe,  between  the  Prussian  peo- 
ple and  the  Prussian  government.  In  the 
one  application  we  see  clearly  how  the  same 
sovereign,  who  offered  his  territory  as  an 
asylum  to  the  expatrkted  victiBis  of  Austrian 
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bigotry  in  the  Tyrol,  could  lend  his  coun- 
tenance and  his  arm  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
pious  old  Lutherans  from  Silesia.  In  the 
other  application,  we  see  how  evangelical 
piety,  inherited  from  his  father,  has,  in  the 
person  of  the  present  sovereign,  become  a 
synonym  for  bigotry,  methodism,  and  every 
sort  of  selfish  narrow-mindedness.  In  an 
absolute  monarchy,  indeed,  wkere  the  per- 
sonal feelings  of  the  king  are  at  no  point 
separable  from  the  public  law  of  the  land,  a 
zealously  religious  man  almost  necessarily 
becomes  an  eneigetic  Erastian  ;  he  studies 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  he  determmes  the 
number  of  the  sacraments,  he  makes  and 
unmakes  bishops,  he  edits  a  new  version  of 
the  hymn-book,  he  fuses  old  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  into  one  new  ^Evanoeucal' 
Church ;  and  in  so  doing,  while  matters  pro- 
ceed smoothly  enough  with  an  indifferent  or  a 
submissive  people,  he  now  and  then  stumbles 
on  a  stump  of  obstinate  old  orthodoxy ;  and  in 
this  case,  if  he  will  not  say  p€ccam  ^which 
a  king  and  a  public  man  can  rarely  do),  he 
becomes,  with  all  his  piety  and  peacefulness, 
a  Henry  VIII. ,  and  nothin|^  less,  in  princi- 
ple"; and  he  also  must  victimise  his  score  of 
Sir  Thomas  Mores,  or  other  worthies, 
though  in  a  bloodless  fitshion,  by  the  more 
decent  and  temperate  martyrdom  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Such  has  hitherto 
been  the  history  of  ^  evangelical'  piety  on 
the  throne  of  Prussia;  while  its  present 
workings  and  expected  explosions  chain  the 
^e  of  the  reflective,  before  all  other  parts  of 
£urope,  chiefly  on  Breslau,  on  Konigsberg, 
and  on  Berlin. 

Let  us  now,  to  complete  the  outline,  cast 
«  glance  on  the  political  and  militaiy  aspect 
of  his  majesty's  character;  and  here  we 
cannot  do  better  than  choose  as  our  text  the 
short  characteristic  of  the  Prussian  monarch 
given  by  his  great  adversary,  Napoleon : 
^Xe  roi  de  Pruitey  camme  characiere  priviy 
€»t  «n  ioyalj  bon^  et  honniie  h4mime  ;  nuds  dans 
so  capacUi  politique  e^esi  un  kamme  naiurelk- 
mentpKi  a  la  necea$ii4  ;  aeec  Im  an  e$t  k 
mditre  tant  qu^on  a  laforcej  etmdla  main  est 
letit,  '♦  Now,  if  the  part  of  this  portraiture 
which  relates  to  the  kin|;'s  political  charac- 
ter be  softened  down  a  httle,  and  expressed 
in  phrase  a  trifle  more  polite,  it  seems  to 
give  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  so  fiur  as 
we  can  judge,  &irly  enough.  In  the  politi- 
cal career  of  Frederick  William  III.  we  see 
nothing  of  that  consistent  and  homogeneous 
character  which  is  impressed  on  his  eccle- 
ttastical  movements ;  an  incoherent  alterna- 
tion of  caution  and  rashness,  liberalism  at 
the  helm  to-day,  and  despotism  to-morrow. 
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indicate  plainly  enough  that  in  this  sph«r« 
the  ostensible  leader  of  afiairs  was  in  reali^ 
led,  and  that  the  royal  movements  were  in 
all  cases  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  they  were  connected. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  seek  for  the  political 
history  of  Frederick  William  III.  more  in 
the  times  than  in  the  man ;  for  he  was,  in 
&ct,  nothing  of  a  bom  king  and  a  ruler  of 
men  ;  the  great  stage  of  public  life  was  not 
his  natural  element ;  and  he  was  by  tempe- 
rament utterly  ignorant  of  the  grand,  and  to 
kingly  actions  in  critical  times  indispensable, 
science  of  Darin o.    He  had  one  great  vir- 
tue, however,  which  oar  Charles  I.  did  not 
possess ;  he  had  modesty  and  sense  enough, 
when  necessity  pressed  hard,  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  used  by  those  circumstances  which 
he  could  not  control.     If  he  could  not  be  the 
steam  in  the  coach,  as  little  would  he  be  the 
drag,  much  less  would  he  be  the  imperti- 
nent peff,  that  by  pushing  itself  in  at  every 
hole,  where  it  was  not  required,  might  even 
cause  an  explosion.    In  his  long  reign  of 
forty-three  years,  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
ill-timed  timidity  and    vacillation  had  re- 
duced the  kingdom  of  the  great  Frederick 
almost  to  the  bounds  of  the  original  electo- 
rate ;  on  the  other  hand,  well-timed  deci- 
sion and  steady  resolution  achieved  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  a  social  regeneration 
in  Prussia,  more  important  in  its  consequen- 
ces than  the  politicid  importance  acquired  to 
the  same  country  by  the  European  renown 
of  the  fieimous  Seven  Years'  War.    A  man 
naturally  cautious,  and  a  kiiu;  essentially 
conservative,  the  preacher  of  moderation 
and  progressive  development  in  all  things, 
became,  in  &ct,  under  the  sudden  pressure 
of  uigent circumstances,  ahold  state  surgeon, 
amputating  limbs  by  wholesale,  cutting  off 
thousands  of  legs  (as  Nero  wished  to  do 
necSs)  at  one  fell  swoop :  was,  unquestion- 
ably, as  one  of  his  own  academical  men 
said,  ^'the  most  radical  reformer  in  Europe.' 
Such  an  excellent  thing  is  it,  when  a  man, 
however  far  out  of  his  natural  place,  still 
retains  that  one  virtue,  which  is  the  soil  of 
many  virtues,  docility,  or  the  capacity  of 
benefiting  by  the  hard  lessons  of  experience ! 
The  first  great  era  in  the  kind's  politicsl 
life  is  that  from  his  accession,  m  1797,  to 
the  battle  of  Jena,  in  October,  1806.     Fre- 
derick William  III.  found  his  kingdom  iso- 
lated from  the    great    European    alliance 
against  France,  by  the  peace  of  Basle,  made 
in   1795.      At  what   period  precisely  he 
should  have  taken  up  arms  against  the  even 
more  glaring  acts  o^Gallic  insolence,  we 
shall  not  undertake  to  decide  ;  certain  it  is, 
that  he  took  them  up  at  the  very  time  when 
he  ought  not  to  have  done  so;  and  the 
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crowned  Corsican,  by  the  slowness  and  inde- 
cision of  his  adversary,  had  the  full  adyan- 
lage,  with  regard  to  Germany,  of  that  old 
Roman  maxim,  so  skilfully  exhibited  by  the 
sententi^os  Tacitus,  ^  JOum  singuH  pugnanty 
umoersi  tnncun/tir.'  But  on  this  part  of  the 
king's  conduct,  so  unlike  the  bold  preventive 
style  of  his  great  ancestor,  we  have  the 
benefit  of  direct  evidence  from  a  man  who 
could  say  of  those  eventful  days  with  a  more 
just  pride  than  any  man  in  Prussia,  ^  Et  quo' 
run  pan  magna  fui*^  In  Von  Grt^em^scor- 
lespondence  with  Stein,*  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing most  instructive  utterances  from  the 
fiery  ^d  baron : — 

**  It  was  not  Frederick  WiUiazn  11.,"  says  he, 
commenting  on  Gagero,  '*but  his  successor, 
Frederick  William  IIL,  who  is  to  be  blamed  for 
the  long  duratioD  of  the  peace  with  France.  The 
former  wished  for  war  —  loved  war  —  bated  the 
French,  and  allowed  the  peace  of  Basle  to  be  made 
against  his  will :  and  there  was  nothing  for  which 
Imb  was  80  eager  as  that  it  should  be  Moken  with 
all  possible  convenience.  He  was  well  read  in 
history,  and  with  his  hieh  notions  of  roval  dignity 
could  not  bat  be  sensibly  alive  to  the  danger  that 
threatened  Europe  from  French  preponderance. 
Had  this  king  been  alive  in  1799  ne  would  have 
taken  part  in  the  war  against  France.  Both  with 
the  army  and  with  the  people  at  that  time  there 
was  a  very  general  desire  for  war.  Nehher  were 
the  ministers  to  blame.  Lombard  was  not  a  shal- 
low nor  a  weak  man ;  as  little  was  Hangwitz. 
Both  had  good  understandings,  the  former  a  great 
deal  of  classical  learning,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  French  literature,  and  no  vulgar  poetical  talents. 
Both  were  immoral  and  rouis  ,*  Lombard  of  low 
birth  (his  father  was  a  wigmaker,  and  therefore  he 
often  used  to  say  monvire  de  poydreuse  memovre), 
both  having  been  brea  in  the  licentioas  school  of 
Biezen  and  lichtenau.  Hau^itz  wished  war  in 
1799.  In  the  conference  which  be,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  king,  held  at  Petershagen  in 
May,  1809,  war  was  in  fact  resolved  on,  and 
Prussia  was  io  take  part  with  Russia.  Haugwitz 
went  to  Berlin  for  the  pnrjiose  of  arranging  the 
final  details  with  Count  Fanim.  The  king,  how- 
ever, on  the  road  from  Minden  to  Wesel,  took 
hack  his  resolution,  gave  Haugwitz  instructions  to 
back  out  of  the  matter  the  best  way  he  could,  and 
the  event  is  known  to  all  the  world.  The  discon- 
tent in  Prussia  at  this  impolitic  hesitation  and 
delay  was  universal.  At  this  time  Haugwitz 
should  have  given  in  his  resignation." 

This  not  merely  on  SteinVauthority,  but 
on  due  consideration  of  the  late  king's  cha- 
HM^er,  and  reviewing  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  war  in  1806,  we  take  to  be 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  If  the  vain  confi- 
dence of  the  Prussian  aristocracy  is  most 
righteously  called  on  to  bear  one-third  of 
the  burden  of  Jena,  and  if  another  third  is 
no  less  justly  (as  in  all  military  matters  it 
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ought  to  be)  laid  on  the  charge  of  Chance, 
to  complete  the  prostrating  forces,  we  must 
call  in  the  doubtful  and  undecided  temper, 
the  vacillations  and  tergiversations  of 
Frederick  William  III.  Weakness  upon  a 
throne,  indeed,  never  was  capable  of  any- 
thing better :  and  as  a  politician,  so  far  as 
we  nave  been  able  to  see,  the  late  majesty 
of  Prussia  was  essentially  weak.  Of  a 
piece  with  this  ill-omened  beginning  is  the 
whole  afler-course  of  his  public  life ;  no- 
where do  we  find  him  acting  on  any  other 
principle  than  that  negative  one  of  all  weak- 
lings and  cowards — dmH  be  in  a  kurryy  donH 
antidpaie  Promdeneey  waii  upon  God;  and 
as  caution  sometimes  is  a  virtue,  and  much 
oftener  than  rashness  leads  to  a  safe  result, 
so  we  find  that,  after  the  event,  when  it  has 
happened  to  turn  out  in  his  fiivour,  the 
doubt  and  the  delay  ai  a  weak  man,  whom 
nature  never  equipped  to  sit  i:^n  a  throne, 
becomes,  in  the  courtly  style  of  episcopal 
and  bureaucratic  eulogisers,  the  most  rare 
wisdom  and  most  prophetic  intuition. 
Bishop  Eylert,  professing  as  he  does  to 
abstain  altogether  from  the  difficult  science 
of  politics,  descants  nevertheless*  with  con- 
siderable pomp  of  words,  on  the  extraordi- 
nary sagacity  of  Frederick  William  in  1811 
and  in  1812,  when  all  his  best  advisers  and 
the  substantial  men  in  his  service  were 
eager  for  a  league  with  Russia ;  but  this 
lauded  perspicacity  of  royal  vision  was  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  the  same  spirit  of 
doubt  and  indecision  that  had  brought  the 
same  sovereign,  to  his  own  utter  shame  and 
ruin,  to  refrain  from  war  in  1799  and  1805^ 
nothing  higher  than  the  vulgar  instinct  of 
choosing  the  side  which  seems  the  safer  for 
the  day,  and  waiting  the  moment  when  a 
man  may  afibrd  to  act  rashly  at  the  least 
possible  risk  to  his  own  fiesh.  The  king 
waited  in  1811  till  he  had  seen  what  1812 
might  produce.  The  thin^  pioduoed  hap- 
pened to  be  the  thing  desired  ;  but  what 
if  the  contrary  had  chanced  % — ^what  if  Na- 
poleon (a  thing  certainly  within  the  fairest 
range  of  probability)  had  succeeded  as  well 
against  the  modem  '  Scythians '  as  Alexan- 
der the  Great  did  against  the  ancient  ? — 
where  was  Prussia  then  %  Bound  neck  and 
heel  at  the  foot  of  haug:hty  Gaul,  with  the 
one  favourable  opportunity,  of  shaking  off*  the 
hated  yoke,  lost  perhaps  for  ever.  Let  us 
hear,  therefore,  no  more  empty  laudations 
of  the  political  sagacity  of  Frederick  William 
III.,  in  1811,  or  at  any  other  period.  He 
understood  Luther,  and  the  Lutheran  litur- 
gy; but  he  did  not  underataad  politics. 
Not  even  in  1808,  when  he  made  Baron 
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Stein  his  minister,  and  forged  bis  famous 
Agrarian  Law,  was  Frederick  William  III. 
a  great  legislator;  nor  in  1811,  when  he 
made  BlQcher,  and  Schamhorst,  and  Gnei- 
senau  his  generals,  was  he  a  great  com- 
mander ;  but  in  both  cases  greatness  was 
forced  upon  him ;  in  the  one  case  by  the 
battle  of  Jena,  in  the  other  case  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Prussia,  and  he  received  it  (to  this 
praise  he  is  well  entitled)  in  both  cases  not 
ungraciously. 

There  is  one  more  point  yet  remaining, 
and  it  is  a  sad  one.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
in  his  private  character,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  for 
his  plain,  direct,  unvarnished  manner,  and 
for  his  love  of  truth.  But  in  his  public  cha- 
racter we  see  him  publicly  arraigned  by  his 
own  people  as  a  deceiver  and  a  liar ;  as  a 
person  at  least  who,  on  the  pledge  of  cer- 
tain solenm  promises,  induced  his  people  to 
hazard  their  lives  for  his  safety,  and  then, 
when  that  safety  was  secured,  found  it  in- 
convenient to  attempt  the  fulfihnent  of  the 
self-imposed  obligation.  The  matter  is  well 
known,  and  does  not  require  any  detailed  ex- 
hibition in  this  place.  We  merely  state  it  as 
a  tact  known  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in 
continental  politics,  that  in  the  year  1808, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  Frederick 
William  III.  called  men  to  nis  counsels 
who  were  of  decidedly  liberal  opinions,  and 
originated  not  a  few  measures  of  a  decidedly 
popular  character  \  that  under  the  fresh  im- 
pulse and  salutary  inspiration  of  these  mea- 
sures, the  tremendous  struggle  of  1813  was 
begun  and  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion 
chiefly  by  the  eflforts  of  Blacher,  Gneisenau, 
and  the  Prussian  people,  emphatically  so 
called  ;  and  that  in  furtherance  of  these  pop- 
ular measures,  and  under  the  influence  of 
that  liberal  inspiration,  the  late  King  of 
Prussia,  in  May,  1815  Hn  anticipation  of 
the  renewed  contest  at  Waterloo),  save  a 
deliberate  public  promise  to  his  people  that 
he  would  grant  them  a  representative  con- 
stitution in  conformity  with  the  demands  of 
the  age.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  promises 
of  this  kind  relating  to  complex  social 
changes,  even  when  given  with  the  most 
honest  purpose,  and  acted  upon  with  the 
most  zealous  diligence,  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
for  the  most  part,  so  soon  as  either  party 
would  desire  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  space  of  twenty-five  years— a  quarter 
of  a  century — is  long  enough  for  an  abso- 
lute monarch  of  ordinary  vigour  and  deter- 
mination, in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  take 
ateps  for  carrying  his  expressed  will  into  ex- 
ecution. Frederick  William  III.,  however, 
lived  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 


his  loyal  subjects  at  Berlin,  and  Europe  still 
looks  in  vain  for  the  assembling  of  a  nation- 
al parliament  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree^ 
and  for  the  re-echoing  of  a  fl'ee  popular 
voice  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Niemen.  So 
far  from  this,  we  have  seen  Prussia  since 
the  paltry  proceeding  against  the  students 
in  1817,  closely  banded  with  Mettemich| 
Gentz,  and  the  other  minions  of  Kaiser 
Franz  at  Frankfort,  in  what  we  cannot  de* 
signate  otherwise  than  as  a  seeret  conspiracy 
to  rob  the  German  people  of  their  dear* 
bought  political  liberties,  and  to  reduce  the 
roysd  word*  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  its 
practical  operation,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
a  mockerv  and  a  sham.  The  conclusion 
from  all  this  is,  that  his  late  majesty,  in  the 
matter  of  the  constitution,  was  either  a  liaf 
meaning  purposely  to  deceive,  or  a  political 
weakling  unable  to  carry  his  own  plans  into 
execution,  and  shrinking  dastardly  from  the 
spirit  which  himself  had  raised.  The  for* 
mer  supposition  is  aitc^ether  inconsistent 
with  his  known  character ;  there  remains 
only  the  latter ;  and  it  is  a  supposition  in 
perfect  consistency  both  with  his  previous 
political  conduct,  and  with  the  opinion  of 
Napoleon  already  quoted,  that  in  political 
matters  his  late  majesty  was  the  child  of 
circumstance  and  the  slave  of  necessity  ;  not 
to  be  trusted  unless  when  the  arm  of  chas- 
tisement stood  ready  uplifted  to  enforce  a 
prompt  and  decided  obedience.  The  same 
pliability  of  temper,  that  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  when  the  aristocratic  party  failed  him, 
threw  the  royal  pleasure  of  Prussia  into  the 
hands  of  Stein  and  other  constitutional  re- 
formers, did,  after  Waterloo,  prepare  him, 
as  swiftly  as  decency  would  allow,  for 
sinking  back  into  the  arms  of  the  old  bureau- 
cratic party  that  now,  when  the  storm  had 
been  weathered  by  better  men,  dexterously 
played  themselves  back  into  place.  Once 
in  possession  of  the  royal  ear,  these  men  had 
no  difficulty  in  conjuring  up  a  thousand 
phantoms  of  conspiracies  and  convulsions, 
rebellions  and  revolutions,  to  work  upon  his 
large  organ  of  caution  and  conservaUveness  ; 
and  though  they  could  not  induce  him, 
being  an  honest  num,  deliberately  to  recall 
his  word,  they  supplied  him  with  reason 
after  reason  sufficiently  weighty  to  make 

•  ''Charlefl  L  sent  a  menage  to  parliament 
wherein  he  desired  the  hoases*  charity  to  let  him 
know  whether  they  will  rest  upon  his  royal  promm 
in  favour  of  their  liberties  ;  which  promise  he  had 
made  at  several  times,  and  chiefly  by  the  lord  keep- 
er's speech  made  in  his  own  presence.  If  they  relv 
on  it,  he  assured  them  it  should  be  rtaUUi  and  rcyat- 


ly  performed/* — Hwm, 
It  seems  to  be  implied  here  that  the  word  of  a 

-  •        r  al-       -I...      ,   ^        .      ,  -      . ,        .  kin&  liJ^«  ^^^  of  •  Quaker,  is  as  «ood  as  anothec 
giving  Of  this  public  pledge,  in  the  midst  oft  man's  oath.    Let  histoiy  be  consulted, 
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bim  delay  its  execution  from  day  to  day, 
^nd  from  year  to  year  ;  till  at  last,  liter 
twenty-five  years'  waiting  for  the  more  con- 
venient season,  the  fond  old  promiser  dropt 
guietly  into  his  grave,  leaving  the  double  lega- 
cy of  royal  perjury  and  popular  resentment 
to  his  successor.  Such  a  kingly  g;ame  of 
shuffling  the  cards  with  solemn  ple<^s  and 
pomises  was  played  in  Britain  by  several 
(Crowned  individuals  in  succession,  at  vari- 
ous periods  preceding  the  year  1688.  What 
it  led  to  then  in  our  island  all  true  Britons 
now,  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  contemplate 
with  satisfaction ;  what  it  may  *lead  to  on 
the  banks  of  the  Spree,  at  the  present  hour, 
the  living  Majesty  of  Prussia  ought  certain- 
ly, while  it  is  yet  time,  in  all  senousness  to 
consider. 


Art.  VII — 1.  Grtachichte  der  franzdaiscfien 
Revolution  bis  auf  die  Stiftung  der  Re- 
pubHk.  (History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion up  to  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public.) By  F.  C.  Dahlmavn.  Leipzig. 
1845. 

2,  Creschichle  des  Zeitaiiere  der  Revoluiiony 
Vorleeungen  an  der  UnivereiiHt  zu  Bonn 
im  Sommer  1829,  gehaUen  von  B.  G.  Nie- 
BUHR.  (History  of  the  Age  of  the  Re- 
volution, a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  University  of  Bonn  in  1829.) 

Of  the  mere  course  of  events  during  the 
French  Revolution  it  can  scarcely  be  possi- 
ble that  much  remains  to  be  told.  From  the 
multitude  of  elaborate  narratives  to  which 
the  great  convulsion  has  furnished  a  subject, 
as  well  as  from  the  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
and  memoirs  which  illustrate  it,  no  portion 
of  hbtory  has  attained  equal  publicity.  It 
is  true  that  many  curious  questions  are  still 
unsolved,  because  the  transactions  which 
they  concern  were  in  their  nature  secret, 
as  the  earlier  treasons  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
or  the  machinery  by  which  leaders  such  as 
Danton  or  Hebert  directed  the  ruffians  of 
the  suburbs  to  the  perpetration  of  any  con- 
venient sedition  or  murder :  but  these  ob- 
scure details  are  either  lost  for  ever,  or  only 
to  be  recovered  by  accident — the  historian 
has  little  chance  of  further  success  in  his 
researches.  More  mav  remain  to  be  done 
in  the  negative  direction,  by  stripping  off 
the  picturesque  covering  which  the  French 
have  so  liberally  bestowed  on  their  histoiy,  in 
emulation  of  Barrere  and  Napoleon.  The 
celebrated  scene  of  the  sinking  of  the  Vengeur 
is  probably  one  of  a  hundrdl  brilliant  epi- 


sodes in  the  Republic,  the  Consulate,  and 

the  Empire,  which,  originating  in  pure  fic- 
tion, have  become  in  France  articles  of 
national  faith.  Many  of  Mirabeau's  happiest 
bursts  'of  eloquence, — above  all,  his  cele* 
brated  defiance  of  the  kine  in  the  person  of 
the  astonished  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
appear  to  be  as  entirely  fabulous  as  some  of 
Napoleon's  most  celebrated  evolutions  ;  and 
if  tne  greatest  of  French  orators  and  of 
French  generals  thought  their  exploits  in- 
complete without  the  aid  of  fiction,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  suspect  the  literal  veracity  of 
their  inferiors,  and  to  fear  that  wherever  we 
meet  with  an  unusually  successfiil  piece  of 
stage  effect,  the  imagination  of  the  narrator 
has  been  at  work.  Perhaps  it  is  desirable 
that  this  duty  of  sceptical  criticism,  which 
certainly  will  never  be  undertaken  by  the 
French,  should  also  be  declined  by  the  per- 
fidious enemies  of  France  and  of  the  human 
race,  our  cold-blooded  countrymen,  and  left 
to  the  future  industry  of  Germans,  who  de- 
serve and  have  the  credit  of  comparative 
impartiality  and  conscientious  industry. 
After  all,  the  exposure  of  misrepresentations 
of  particular  events  is  a  matter  rather  of 
literaiy  curiosity  than  of  historical  import- 


ance. 


However  little  novelty  the  historian  can 
hope  to  attain  in  the  materials  of  his  narra- 
tive, there  is  still  abundant  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  judgment  in  arranging  them,  and  in 
appreciating  their  tendency  and  effect.  As 
yet  no  single  writer  has  made  the  Revolu- 
tion his  own,  in  the  sense  in  which  portions 
of  ancient  history  belong  to  Thucydides  and 
Tacitus.  The  ereater  French  historians  of 
the  present  age  nave  declined  the  task,  and 
Thiers,  the  most  celebrated  of  those  who 
have  undertaken  it,  seems  deliberately  to 
affect  and  cultivate  a  spirit  of  partisanship, 
where  impartiality  would  be  easier  as  well 
as  better.  In  England  the  cognate  failing  of 
affected  toleration  and  sympathy  for  oppo- 
nents is  not  uncommon,  producing  perhaps 
less  injustice  but  far  more  platituib.  Mr. 
Alison,  though  it  has  been  said  that  he  writes 
to  prove  that  Providence  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Tories,  often  seems  to  suspect  that  right 
and  wisdom  were  on  the  side  of  the  Jacobins, 
even  in  their  worst  excesses.  Neither  his 
laborious  work,  nor  the  hasty  compilation 
of  Scott,  fonns  so  valuable  a  contribution  to 
history  as  Uie  angular  work  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
whicli,  with  all  its  appearance  of  reckless 
inegularity  and  brilliant  wilfulness,  expresses 
the  results  of  a  profound  and  original  iudg- 
ment,  in  the  graphic  reality  with  which  the 
characteristic  and  prominent  scenes  of  the 
Revolution  are  represented.  As  a  work  of 
art,  however,  Carlyle's  histoiy  appeals  to  a 
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taste  which,  even  among  sensible  and  jadi- 
cious  readers,  is  not  universal,  and  in  all 
<;ase8  it  iN*esupposes  or  requires  considerable 
supplementary  knowledge.  To  those  who 
preter  more  regular  drawing,  even  though 
the  picture  should  be  less  like  life,  we  can 
recommend  Dahlmann's  well- written  and  in- 
structive work.  He  offers  it  as  a  continua- 
tion of  his  *  History  of  the  English  Revolu- 
tion,' formerly  noticed  in  this  Keview  ;  but 
we  think  he  does  injustice  to  the  present 
publication.  Containing  the  events  of  four 
years  in  the  space  which,  in  the  former 
book,  was  allotted  to  two  centuries,  the  work 
before  us  is  an  interesting  narrative,  instead 
of  a  comparatively  dry  and  colourless  sum- 
mary of  events.  The  author  admits  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  come  for  him  to  look  at  his 
book  without  personal  feeling, '  and  judse 
from  my  own  impressions,  whether  my  moae 
of  viewing  the  question  is  sufficiently  pro- 
found and  original  to  justify  visiting  the  book- 
loaded  world  with  a  new  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, handled,  as  it  has  been,  so  infinitely 
often.'  We  are  inclined  to  think  this  book 
not  superfluous,  and  regret  that  he  should 
have  concluded  it  at  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing points  of  the  whole  Revolution — the  de- 
thronement of  the  king  in  the  autumn  of 
1792.  The  fall  of  Robespierre,  or  the 
establishment  of  the  Directory,  would  have 
offered  a  far  more  natural  termination. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  parts  of  Dahl- 
man's  book  consists  in  his  introductory  ac- 
count of  the  political  condition  of  France, 
and  of  the  various  changes  of  government 
from  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  as- 
sembling of  the  States  Greneral.  In  illustrat- 
ing the  downward  course  of  affiiirsfirom  Tur- 
got  to  Brienne,  he  shows  at  once  the  school  of 
political  opinion  to  which  he  belongs,  in  his 
uniform  desire  to  base  eveiy  change  and  im- 

Jrovement  on  an  historical  roundation.  The 
aeobinical  theory,  that  the  rights  of  man 
may  be  expressed  in  a  few  plain  propositions, 
and  developed  into  all  the  institutions  requi-« 
site  for%  state,  is  in  itself  plausible  and  intel- 
ligible ;  but  it  b  separated  by  the  widest  gulf 
wnich  can  disunite  political  creeds,  from 
every  system,  however  popular  in  its  charac- 
ter, which  recognizes  historical  rights  as  the 
conditions  and  means  of  present  expediency. 
Turgot  himself  is  not  free  from  the  charge 
of  ehcouraging  the  prejudices  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  favour  of  abstract  and  theoreticct 
rights  which  statesmen  would  do  well  not  to 
mention,  till  they  are  prepared  to  carry  them 
out  in  practice.  That  various  highway  dlH 
ties  were  oppressive  and  unjust  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  altering  the  laws  under 
wUch  they  were  enacted;  but  Turgot's  de- 
daratioa  that  they  were  iUegal  as  being^ 


opposed  to  natural  justice,  involved  every 
theory  which  was  afterwards  carried  out  by 
the  Jacobins,  and  every  principle  necessary 
to  justify  the  far  more  extensive  revolution 
now  advocated  by  the  French  and  German 
Communists.  As  in  the  case,  however,  of 
many  other  statesmen,  his  practical  good 
sense  enabled  him  to  tolerate  a  convenient 
inconsistency  in  his  opinions.  No  minister 
of  the  time  was  less  disposed  to  weaken  the 
executive  power,  or  more  rigorous  in  enforc- 
ing obedience  to  the  law.  If  the  king  had 
possessed  firmness  and  courage  to  support 
him,  it  seeins  almost  certain  that  the  Revo- 
lution would  never  have  happened.  Dahl- 
mann's judgment  of  the  characters  of  the  suc- 
cessive ministers,  and  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  their  failure,  corresponds  in  a  great 
measure  with  that  <rf'  Carlyle.  In  Necker  he 
sees  little  more  than  an  inflated  pedant, 
while  of  Maurepas,  Calonne,  and  Brienne 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  two  opinions 
should  be  formed. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly his  judgment  is  generally  unfavoura- 
ble, though  free  from  bigotry  and  prejudice. 
A  warm  admirer  of  the  English  constitution, 
he  blames  the  supineness  of  the  court  and 
ministry  in  not  defining  the  form  of  the 
States  General  beforehand,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  an  upper  house  of  the  great  nobi- 
lity and  prelates ;  and  he  warmly  applauds 
the  subsequent  efforts  of  Mirabeau  to  secure 
the  uncontrolled  executive  power  of  the 
crown.  At  the  time  of  the  meetins  of  the 
states,  or  even  earlier,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  establishment^of  a  mixed  con- 
stitution was  possible.  The  nobility  who 
were  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  cause  by 
the  pressure  of  common  danger,  had  long 
been  engaged  in  a  determined  opposition, 
which  was  rendered  more  violent  by  the 
supposed  popular  leanings  of  the  king.  An 
uplp!^  hou^  formed  from  the  high  Jstocr.. 
cy,  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  con- 
stitution, and  would  have  been  odious  to  the 
great  body  of  the  lesser  nobility.  The  paF- 
liament  of  Paris  had  declared  that  the  old 
form  of  the  states  must  be  preserved ;  and 
an  attempt  to  combine  the  three  independent 
orders  into  two  houses  on  the  English  model 
would  probably  have  met  with  universal  re- 
sistance. From  the  time  when  the  Assem- 
bly  of  Notables  was  dissolved,  only  one 
chance  of  avoiding  a  violent  convulsion 
remained;  and  the  king  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  for  not  adopting  it,  as  it  could  scarce- 
ly by  possibility  have  occured  to  him,  to  ap- 
point Mirabeau  minister  with  unlimited  pow- 
ers. His  knowledge  of  finance,  hb  instinct 
of  business,  his  commandinff  genius  and  in- 
domitable couragei  might  have  impressed 
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the  leaden  of  the  Ajwembly  with  respect  and 
fear,  and  confined  them  to  practical  improve- 
ments compatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
monarchy.  Not  inferior  to  Strafford  in  gran* 
deur  of  character,  he  would  have  met 
with  no  Pym  or  Cromwell  in  Barnave  and 
Lameth,  or  in  the  formal  and  puritanical 
Lafayette ;  and  instead  of  concentrating,  like 
the  sreat  viceroy,  the  hatred  of  the  people 
on  his  cause,  he  would  have  represented 
the  triumph  of  their  influence  with  the 
crown. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  cen- 
sures of  JDahlmann  on  almost  every  succes- 
sive step,  by  which  the  Assembly  at  the  same 
time  engrossed  the  executive  power,  and 
showed  its  incompetence  to  administer  it ; 
but  at  a  time  when  Mirabeau  was  almost 
the  only  man  in  France  who  thought  a  work- 
hig  government  the  first  condition  of  liberty, 
it  was  probably  impossible  that  a  wiser 
course  should  have  been  adopted.  Ab- 
solute power  to  construct  a  constitution  can 
only  lead  to  unlimited  caprice.  There  are  no 
institutions  which  are  uniformly  and  indisput- 
ably the  best^;  there  are  none  free  from  some 
defect  in  theory,  which  is  easily  put  into 
words;  while  the  indirect  and  complex 
good  which  they  produce  in  practice,  is  not 
easily  reduced  into  plai|pible  statements 
such  as  influenced  the  well-ipeaning  but 
inexperienced  debaters  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  Niebuhr's 
account  of  the  French  Revolution,  not  only 
in  consequence  .of  his  unequalled  knowledge 
of  univei^  history;  but  from  the  eager 
interest  which  he  took  in  contemporary  poli- 
tics, from  his  experience  in  public  al&irs, 
and  above  all  from  the  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  personal  character,  which  has  been 
so  generally  diffused  by  the  publication  of 
the  ^  Memoirs  of  his  Life.'  The  <  History 
of  the  age  of  the  Revolution'  is  not  strictly 
speaking  Niebuhr's  composition.  In  1829, 
he  delivered^  a  number  of  lectures  on  the 
subject  at  Bonn  ;  and  his  son,  Marcus  Nie- 
buhr,  the  editor  of  the  '  Memoirs,'  has  com- 
piled the  present  publication  from  a  collation 
of  several  note-books  supplied  by  students 
who  attended  the  course.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the 
reports  must  be  accurate  and  characteristic. 
They  contain  the  positive  and  vehement  opi- 
nions, the  ready  application  of  remote  paral- 
lel cases,  and,  above  all,  the  decided  and 
rather  uncommon  political  doctrines,  with 
which  every  reader  of  Niebuhr  is  familiar. 
We  havCf  besides,  great  col^enoe  in  the 
industry  which  German  students  are  wont 
to  bestow  on  their  jBeft$f  mindful  of  the 


advice  given  to  their  predecessor  long  ago  by 
the  craftiest  of  professors.* 

In  an  introductory  lecture,  Niebuhr  states 
his  peculiar  qualifications  to  be  the  historian 
of  the  Revolution,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
regrets  that  other  employments  have  pre- 
vented him  from  undertaking  the  task. 
History,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  he 
says  can  only  be  written  by  contemporaries 
speaking  from  personal  experience,  and  as 
no  historian  of  the  time  has  yet  appeared, 
it  is  probable  that  none  will  appear  here- 
after. 

**  I  embrace,  therefore,  with  the  more  pleasare 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  a  true  and  faithfdl 
outline  of  ihe  time  which  I  nave  witnessed,  here 

as  in  a  family  circle  connected  with  myself 

I  must  claim  yoar  confidence  in  my  knowledge  of 
the  history.  I  have  for  the  most  part  witnessed 
the  period  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  and  in 
circumstances  which  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
learning  more  of  what  nappened  than  many  others. 
When  the  Hesperim  aonitua  rtitn«  burst  forth,  I 
was  thirteen  ;  1  lived  in  a  nook  of  Northern  Ger- 
many as  son  of  a  father  who  had  connections 
with  the  whole  of  £urope,  and  knew  the  world 
fax  and  wide.  My  father,  who  had  many  friends 
and  supporters  in  England,  thought  of  getting  me 
admitted  into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  with  this  view  was  anxious  to  make 
me  acquainted  with  diflerent  countries  and  nations. 
I  therefore  began  early  to  interest  myself  in  news- 
papers and  public  evenlB.  In  our  domestic  circle 
I  heard  of  the  events  which  occurred,  itad  the 
newspapers  myself,  and  had  them  explained  to  me 
by  my  father,  and  in  this  way  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  institutions  and  relations  of  states  as 
they  then  existed,  which  few  of  my  age  could 
enjoy.  Afterwards  I  went  early,  while  1  was 
still  in  my  seventeenth  year,  from  my  father^ 
house  to  Hambuig,  and  became  acquainted  with 
emigrants,  who  were  personally  involved  in  the 
course  of  events,  and  who  showed  a  favourable 
disposition  to  me,  on  account  of  my  father,  who 
was  naturally  an  opponent  of  innovation.  In  this 
way  I  acquired  the  most  ^rfect  familiarity  with 
the  course  of  events,  and  in  my  twentieth  year  I 
was  able  to  talk  witii  emigrants  about  particular 
cirenmslances,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  believ- 
ed I  had  lived  at  Paris,  so  vivid  a  picture  had  I  of 
the  Eevolution  and  its  principal  characters.  It 
was  with  unutterable  pain  and  interest  that  I  made 
myself  master  of  the  occurrences  of  the  time. 
From  my  twentieth  year  I  entered  into  public 
afiairs  and  Ae  gpieat  world.  Even  at  that  tune  I 
was  intrusted  with  many  diplomatic  conunissions 
in  which  the  ministry  did  not  wish  to  appear.  My 
first  relations  of  friendship  were  with  emigiants ; 
afterwards  I  formed  them  with  men  of  the  JEtevo- 
lution.  Next  I  went  to  England  and  lived  there 
some  time  among  the  diflferent  factions  of  emi« 
grants ;  there  I  saw  courtiers  of  the  old  regime, 
men  who  b^an  the  Revolution,  men  who  soon 

*  **  Doeh  eneh  d«s  Schreibens  ja  befleisst, 
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fleserted  it,  mra  who  stood  by  it  till  the  5th  of 
October ;  in  short,  men  of  all  parties ;  and  they 
^ere  in  general  commanicative  and  cordial  There 
I  soon  accustomed  myself  to  independence,  and  to 
the  consciousness  that  I  belonged  to  none  of  their 
parties.  Afterwards  I  returned  to  public  business ; 
I  withdrew  from  politics,  and  devoted  myself  as 
much  as  possible  to  science.  During  the  Consul- 
ship I  looked  at  events  only  from  a  distance.  In 
1806,1  entered  the  service  of  our  own  state  (Prus- 
sia). I  was  instantly  carried  into  the  current  of 
the  transactions  of  1806  and  1807,  and  from  that 
time  to  1815  I  was  in  the  midst  of  events.  In 
1808  1  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Holland,  when 
the  noble  Louis  Napoleon  was  then  king,  and 
honoured  me  with  his  favour ;  I  came  often  into 
contact  with  Orangists,  Jacobins,  Bonapartists,  and 
listened  to  their  narratives.  In  1816, 1  went  as 
envoy  to  Rome,  and  there  I  formed  the  closest  re- 
lations with  the  men  of  the  Restoration,  including 
ultras  of  the  c6u  droiU  but  principally  with  mem- 
bers of  the  left  centre.  I  believe  that  there  is  not 
a  secret  of  the  Richelieu  administration  which  I 
have  not  heard  from  the  mouth  of  men,  who  them- 
selves proposed  and  managed  its  plans.  This  is 
the  summary  of  my  life,  given  to  show  that  I 
have  the  means  of  knowing  the  events  of  our  time 
accurately.  I  believe  that  I  have  as  vivid  a  per- 
ception of  them  as  any  one  could  have,  who  nad 
lived  in  France ;  with  the  advantage  of  not  being 
compromised  in  anything,  which  unluckily  affects 
the  opinion  of  many  an  excellent  man  in  France. 
For  instance,  Royer  Collard  is  a  very  upright  man, 
but  he  has  not  quite  a  just  view  of  these  transac- 
tions. He  has  a  kind  of  giddiness  in  looking  on 
the  past,  and  a  di£ferent  mode  of  judging  of  it 
from  that  which  he  applies  to  what  is  now  going 
on  under  his  eyes.*' 

Before  entering,  however,  on  the  history 
of  his  own  time,  Niebuhr  devotes  a  conside- 
rable space  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Revolution.  With  all  its  shallow- 
ness and  vice  he  justly  considers  that  the 
condition  of  Europe  had  greatly  advanced 
from  the  rudeness  of  the  preceding  age.  Of 
Germany,  indeed,  his  account  differs  little 
from  that  which  many  modem  writers  have 
given,  and  which  Bruno  Bauer,  as  mention- 
ed in  a  late  number  of  this  Review,  deli- 
neates as  a  justification  of  his  hostility  to 
religion  and  government.  The  only  politi- 
cal changes  which  he  sees  with  satis&ction 
are  those  which  were  produced  in  Prussia 
by  the  practical  wisdom  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.,  and  by  the  genius  of  his  celebrated 
son;  but  a  great  social  improvement  had 
been  produced  by  the  dawn  of  literature  in 
Germany,  and  the  influence  of  French  and 
English  writers.  Manners  became  less  coarse, 
women  were  treated  with  greater  respect, 
and  a  kind  of  sentimental  enthusiasm,  which 
was  fashionable  among  the  young,  had  an 
elevating  effect,  which  for  the  time  saved  it 
from  being  ridiculous.  It  was  common, 
Niebuhr  says,  in  his  own  time,  for  fiUlieni 


to  congratulate  their  children,  on  having 
fallen  on  a  time  so  much  better  than  that  in 
which  they  themselves  had  been  brought  up. 
The  theories  of  the  French  reformers  and 
philanthropists  were  everywhere  dominant 
on  the  Continent.  In  adopting  their  easy 
and  plausible  doctrines,  opinion  seemed  to 
have  made  a  wonderful  advance,  and  Europe 
was  full  of  the  generous  and  unselfish  feel- 
ings which  attach  to  mat  and  beneficent 
changes,  as  long  as  they  are  only  talked 
about.  But  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  was  the  growing  weakness  of  the 
governments,  retaining,  as  they  did,  the 
forms  of  the  middle  ages,  or  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Joseph  II.  in  Austria,  and  Charles 
III.  in  Spain,  as  well  as  ministers  such  as 
Aranda  and  Pombal,  were  themselves  devot- 
ed to  reform,  and  reckless  of  established 
immunities  and  privileges :  but  their  deter- 
mination to  forward  liberal  measures  by 
arbitrary  power,  and  the  obvious  inconsist- 
ency of  exempting  royalty  from  change, 
when  all  other  prescription  was  invaded, 
left  the  kingly  revolutionists  without  popu- 
lar support  to  meet  the  hostility  of  the  nu- 
merous and  powerful  classes,  whose  interests 
they  attacked.  In  the  Peninsula  the  spirit 
of  reform  died  ^ith  its  originators,  and  in 
the  Austrian  dominions  it  produced  dissen- 
sions which  incapacitated  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment from  prosecuting  the  war  against 
France  with  vigour.  The  Belgian  aristocra- 
cy looked  with  complacency  even  on  the 
Jacobin  levellers,  as  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  their  own  levelling  sovereign. 

In  England  alone  freedom  of  political 
action  had  kept  pace  with  boldness  of  spe- 
culation. The  form  of  government  was, 
on  the  whole,  consistent  with  public  opi- 
nion, and  the  abundant  vents  open  to  tem- 
porary irritation,  prevented  it  from  ripening 
into  habitual  disaffection.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  French  Revolution,  the  Ei^liah 
minister  was,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  the 
only  great  statesman  then  directing  any 
European  government.  It  was  the  singu- 
lar fortune  of  Pitt  to  enjoy  at  the  same 
time  the  confidence  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
landed  gentry,  and  the  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  the  people.  Since  his  death,  he  has 
had  the  still  more  singular  fate  of  being  ac- 
cused of  narrowness  and  bigotry,  on  the 
very  points  in  which  he  was  rarthest  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age.  Niebuhr  does  him  justice 
by  appreciating  his  enlarged  commercial 
policy,  his  desire  to  emancipate  the  Irish 
Catholics,  and  his  practical  wisdom  in 
checking  in  a  time  of  general  convulsion 
the  desire  for  a  change  in  the  parliamentaiy 
franchise,  which  be  bad  encouraged  in  a 
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period  of  quiet  and  safety.  Above  all,  he 
recognizes  that  steady  though  disappointed 
love  of  peace,  vhich  even  among  his  coun- 
trymen was  so  long  obscured  by  calumny, 
and  which  M.  Thiers,  in  1845,  is  not 
ashamed  to  ignore.  Until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  rapid  and 
steady  advance  of  ihe  country  under  Pitt's 
administration,  had  brought  it,  in  Niebuhr's 
estimation,  to  a  higher  pitch  of  greatness 
than  has  been  attained  by  any  modern  state. 
England  has  since  been  richer  and  more 
powerful,  but  it  has  never  so  indisputably 
held  the  first  place  in  Europe.  Even  in 
France,  though  the  feelings  of  the  govern- 
ment were*jea]ous  and  hostile,  the  general 
enthusiasm  for  liberty  made  the  free-bom 
islanders  popular  for  a  time,  and  the  pupils 
of  Montesquieu  wished  for  nothmg  better, 
in  1789,  than  to  copy,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  principles  of  our  Ihnited  monarchy. 
But  realities  have  no  chance  with  phrases 
in  a  trial  of  speed,  nor  is  the  Bill  of  Rights 
as  expansive  as  the  Rights  of  Man.  In 
1792,  the  wretched  Girondists,  while  they 
were  trembling  under  the  frown  of  Danton, 
despised  their  neighbours  for  submitting  to 
a  king  ;  and  two  years  later,  the  Convention 
excluded  English  soldiers  from  quarter,  and 
invested  their  nation  with  those  attributes  of 
horns  and  hoofs,  which  the  imagination  of 
the  French  populace  still  loves  to  attach  to 
the  inhabitants  of  perfidious  Albion. 

As  a  practical  and  professional  financier, 
Niebuhr  deserves  attention,  when  he  inves- 
tigates the  financial  causes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion :  but  the  progressive  derangement  of 
the  French  revenues  is  too  well  known  to 
admit  of  much  novelty  of  elucidation.  As 
the  readers  of  his  former  works  are  aware, 
he  regrets  the  neglect  in  modem  times  of 
the  rule  of  the  canon  law,  which  forbade 
raising  capital  sums  by  loan  with  interest, 
and,  therefore,  compelled  governments  to 
procure  money  by  the  sale  of  perpetual 
annuities,  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the 
state,  but  not  at  the  will  of  the  annuitant. 
Without  entering  on  the  question,  we  may 
say  that  he  seems  to  be  fighting  with  a 
shadow.  His  objection  may  apply  to  the 
first  experiments  of  the  modem  system  of 
national  debt,  when  particular  revenues 
were  assigned  over  to  the  creditors  as  a  se- 
curity ;  but  in  the  present  day  fundholders 
are  precisely  in  the  position  of  the  state  an- 
nuitants of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  they 
have  no  power  of  calling  up  their  principal, 
and  yet  are  subject  to  the  liability  of  being 
paid  off,  if  a  &11  in  the  rate  of  interest  ren- 
ders such  a  proceeding  advantageous  to  the 
debtor.  The  derangement  of  the  French 
revenues  proceeded  from  causes  altogether 
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independent  of  the  mode  of  borrowing  ; 
from  extravagance  in  expenditure,  from 
miserably  ignorant  and  unjust  modes  of  tax- 
ation, and  from  the  indifference  which  many 
ministers  exhibited  to  the  support  of  public 
credit.  It  was  not  from  any  attempt  of  the 
public  creditors  to  call  up  the  capital,  but 
from  the  inability  of  the  TOveroment  to  de- 
fray the  interest  of  the  debt,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  States 
General  to  eflfect  the  equal  system  of  taxa- 
tion which  the  parliaments  steadily  pre- 
vented the  king  and  his  ministers  from 
adopting. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Niebuhr 
utterly  disapproves  of  the  more  extravagant 
proceedings  of  the  national  Assembly,  of 
the  spoliation  of  the  Church  for  the  benefit 
of  the  landowners,  of  the  wholesale  aboli- 
tion first  of  feudal  superiorities,  and  a  year 
later,  of  titles  of  nobility  ;  and,  above  all,  of 
their  assumption  to  themselves  of  the  execu- 
tive power.  He  goes  further,  however,  and 
in  defiance  of  political  economy  and  modem 
prejudices,  he  laments  the  destruction  of 
guilds  and  of  other  exclusive  trading  corpo- 
rations, in  conformity  with  his  uni^rm  be- 
lief that  the  multiplication  of  independent 
and  anomalous  powers  in  a  state,  is  the  in- 
dispensable security  for  indivkiual  freedom 
— ^Jacobinism  and  despotism  require  abso- 
lute uniformity.  Niebuhr,  who  hated  Jaco- 
bins and  despots  equally,  wished  to  see  the 
utmost  possible  variety,  such  as  belonged  to 
the  only  two  constitutions  which  he  greatly 
admired,  the  Roman  republic  and  (he  £i^- 
lish  parliaroeiitaiy  monarchy.  As  a  security 
against  absolutism,  he  advocated  the  exist- 
ence of  hereditary  nobility,  though  his  per- 
sonal feelings  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
social  preponderance  of  an  aristocracy,  and 
though  he  steadily  refused  to  be  ennobled 
himself. 

However  anti-revolutionary  an  historian 
may  be,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  recognize 
the  Revolution,  when  he  finds  it  accomplish- 
ed, and  to  estimate  the  conduct  of  those  who 
direct  it  with  reference  to  the  circumstances, 
which  have  become  inevitable.  AnK>n2  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution,  Niebuhr  allows 
two  men  only  to  be  really  sreat,  Mirabeaa 
and  Carnot.  He  justly  admires  Caraot's 
resolution  to  defend  his  country  for  any 
government  against  any  enemy.  He  per- 
haps passes  too  lightly  over  his  passive 
share  in  Robespierre'.*^  proscriptions,  for 
which  no  defence  has  ever  been  offered,  but 
that  a  division  of  labour  among  the  members 
of  the  government  was  necessary,  and  that 
Carnot  did  not  take  the  murdering  depait- 
ment,  though  he  countersigned  all  the  senten- 
ces of  death.    We  should  also  suspect,  that 
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Niebuhr  and  most  other  writers  over-rate 
his  strategical  abilities  and  successes,  but  we 
bow  to  the  weight  of  authority;  Like  La- 
fayette, Camot  retained  to  the  last  the  phra- 
ses of  his  youth  and  the  most  perfect  self- 
satisfaction.  Of  Mirabeau,  as  an  orator,  a 
statesman,  and  a  financier,  Niebuhr's  admi- 
ration is  unmixed  and  almost  unbounded. 
In  favour  of  his  genius  and  practical  wisdom, 
he  is  willing  not  only  to  pardon  the  excesses 
of  his  priyate  life,  but  to  overlook  hia  pecu- 
niary transactions,  which  certainly  throw  a 
stain  on  his  personal  integrity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  important  to  establish  the  princi- 
ple, that  ability  b  the  first  requisite  of  a 
statesman.  A  man  of  commanding  powers 
wiil  seldom  exercise  his  authority  with 
purely  selfish  motives,  and  in  great  afl&irs  a 
fool  cannot,  if  he  will,  be  honest.  Of 
Sieyds  and  Talleyrand,  and  other  persons  of 
revolutionary  celebrity,  Niebuhr's  judgment 
differs  little  from  that  which  has  generally 
been  formed.  Of  Lafayette,  his  character  is 
worth  quoting. 

*'  Amonff  the  heads  of  the  moderate  right  side 
was  the  MarquiR  of  Lafayette,  who  commanded 
the  national  guard,  and  had  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal composers  of  the  droits  de  Vhomme,  Before 
the  Hevolation,  he  had  enjoyed  g^t  popularity, 
which  showed  itself  particularly  in  his  appoint- 
ment as  commander  by  a  spontaneous  movement 
in  Paris;  but  from  that  time  he  was  a  mere  figure 
put  forward  hy  a  party.  He  is*  an  honest,  well- 
meaning  man ;  he  went  to  America  from  youthful 
enthusiasm,  and  showed  himself  there  a  capable 
officer,  and  in  the  Revolution  always  displayed 
freedom  from  selfishness  and  cowardice ;  it  is  in- 
excusable to  attribute  to  him  the  events  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  of  October.  But  his  misfortune  was, 
that  he  was  proclaimed  as  a  great  man  without 
being  one — the  greatest  danger  that  can  occur  to  a 
man,  especially  to  people  of  narrow  views.  La- 
fayette is  the  most  singular  mixture  of  vehemence 
and  phlegm ;  his  ideas  are  limited,  and  in  almost 
every  question,  one  may  know  beforehand  what 
he  will  propose.  His  imagination  is  poor,  his  elo- 
quence meagre.  But  his  name  was  very  impor- 
tant to  the  democrats,  on  account  of  his  family 
connections.  His  wife,  a  Noailles,  belonged  to 
the  first  families  of  the  court ;  he  was  himself  not 
strictly  speaking  a  member  of  the  great  nobility, 
but  of  a  distinguished  family  in  Auveigne.  Then, 
they  had  in  him  a  man  whose  honesty  nobody 
doubted ;  he  gave  a  colour  to  the  follies  of  the 
democratic  party.  He  was  thoroughly  honour- 
able, and  is  so  up  to  this  day ;  but  he  has  proba- 
bly acquired  no  one  idea,  nor  submitted  to  be  in- 
structed on  any  point  since  1789 ;  he  is  whollv 
incapable  of  moving  forward,  and  therefore  he  is 
to  me  unendurable  (unetra^lich).  His  being  hon- 
est and  virtuous  is  somethini;  negative,  the  first 
eoinmencement  of  political  importance;  with  all 
this,  a  man  may  commit  an  infinite  amount  of 


•  It  most  be  remembered  that  Lafayette  was 
alive  when  Niebuhr  spoke  of  him. 


wickedness.    l%e  proverb  applies  to  him :  *  L*- 

homme  de  bien  est  extr^mement  peu  de  chose,'  a 
proverb  which  in  other  eases  has  been  generally 
misapplied." 

For  similar  reasons,  Niebuhr  regards  the 
far  less  honest  and  equally  narrow-minded 
Girondists  with  unmixed  antipathy.  Ap- 
provins  of  every  popular  jatrocity  which  for- 
warded the  establishment  of  their  theories, 
utterly  blind  to  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  encouraging  the  populace  to  perpetrate 
exactly  so  much  murder  as  would  bring 
their  favourite  republic  to  the  top  of  the  re- 
volving wheel,  they  formed  probably  the 
most  remarkable  example  on  record  of  the 
consecration  of  every  thought  and  the  sac- 
rifice of  every  plain  duty  to  a  puritanical 
system  of  cant.  There  is,  however,  one  re- 
deeming feature  in  their  character ;  if  they 
sacrificed  others,  they  sacrificed  themselves 
also.  They  were  many  degrees  above  the 
sordid  dishonesty  of  administering  public 
affairs  with  a  view  to  selfish  interests.  As 
compared  with  the  Condes  and  Retys  of  the 
Fronde,  they  were  honest  and  upright  men  ; 
not  so  much  because  they  intrigued  less  or 
lied  less,  but  because  their  crimes  and 
meannesses  had  an  object  beyond  them- 
selves, the  name  of  Virtue,  the  name  of 
Freedom,  the  ideal  French  Republic.  Their 
crime  was  a  pragmatical  self-satisfiiction 
which  precluded  them  from  inquiring  into 
their  own  principles,  or  the  real  interests  of 
the  state.  From  the  more  vulgar  crimi- 
nality of  wilfully  perverting  their  power  to 
their  own  private  profit,  they  are  free  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  many  honest  fanatics 
were  free  from  it,  while  they  assisted  in  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

This  comparative  praise,  moreover,  be- 
longs to  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  in 
general.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Di- 
rectory that  jobbers  and  selfish  adventurers 
came  to  the  head  of  af&irs.  The  Revolu- 
tion was  the  working  out  of  an  idea  which 
had  long  occupied  almost  every  imagination 
in  France ;  and  the  imagination  is  generally 
unfavourable  to  meanness.  Castles  in  the 
air  seemed  now  capable  of  being  brought 
down  to  the  solid  earth,  and  such  &brics  are 
seldom  dens  of  thieves.  Not  only  were  La- 
fayette and  Roland  in  this  sense  unselfish, 
but  even  I)^ton,  notwithstanding  the  stains 
on  his  private  integrity,  committed  hb  co- 
lossal crimes  with  a  real  desire  for  the  tri- 
umph of  freedom,  and  for  the  security  of 
France.  There  was  another  leader,  too,  aa 
unassailably  honest  as  the  best  of  the  Giron- 
dists, the  pure  and  incorruptible  Robes- 
pierre, who  was  perhaps,  as  was  said  of  Rob 
Roy,  in  comparison  with  Uie  Glasgow  bail- 
lieS|  ^  bating  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the 
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death  of  the  queen,  and  one  or  two  other 
things  he  did,  an  honester  man  than  stood 
on  any  of  their  shanks.' 

Tlie  great  defect  of  the  French  people, 
and  especially  of  their  leaders  during  the 
worst  period  of  the  Revolution,  consisted, 
in  a  great  measure,  in  a  want  of  courage, 
arising  from  their  not  being  equal  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed. 
Great  events,  it  has  ofleu  been  said,  make 
great  men,  and  there  is  no  want  of  histori- 
cal examples  to  make  the  saying  plausible. 
Great  men  make  great  events,  is  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  truer,  yet  not  altogether  true  state- 
ment of  the  same  phenomenon.  The  French 
Revolution  was  a  great  event — few  greater 
have  occurred  in  history ;  yet,  neither  form 
of  the  proposition  can  be  made  to  fit  with 
the  facts  of  the  time.  The  judgment  of  con- 
temporaries on  this  point  has,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, been  confirmed  by  posterity.  *  It  is  a 
new  creation  of  a  world,  and  the  actors  in  it 
are  a  handful  of  flies,'  said  one,  who  living 
with  and  among  the  nominal  leaders  of  the 
time,  felt  and  wondered  at  the  disproportion, 
which  we  too,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, can  see,  but  cannot  altogether  explain. 
For  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
the  explanation  of  the  Revolution  itself,  of 
the  great  convulsive  movement,  which  the 
men  who  were  thrown  successively  by  its 
action  to  the  top,  partially  mis-directed,  but 
by  no  means  originated.  It  is  comparative- 
ly easy  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  the 
characters  of  those,  whose  names  were  suc- 
cessively identified  with  the  progress  of  the 
struggle ;  of  Lafayette,  for  instance,  and 
Mirabeau,  Vergniaud  and  Robespierre  ;  but 
what,  was  the  influence  excited  by  each,  for 
what  share  in  the  Revolution  each  was  in- 
dividually responsible,  is  a  question,  which, 
even  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  dis- 
puted fact  in  French  history,  would  still  be 
difficult  of  solution. 

The  truth  is,  that  all  which  even  the 
greatest  of  them  contributed  to  the  advance 
of  the  Revolution,  consisted  in  their  giving 
it  sufficient  guidance  and  consistency  to  over- 
come external  obstacles.  It  derived  little  of 
its  force  from  its  leaders.  The  whole  nation 
was  possessed  by  the  zeal  which  can  only 
be  inspired  by  undoubting  faith.  For  fifty 
years,  every  writer,  who  seemed  to  have  an 
lionest  love  of  truth,  or  a  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  mankind,  had  uniformly  attacked 
some  part  of  the  religious  or  political  tra- 
ditions, which  still  retained  all  the  marks 
of  external  sovereignty.  Excluded,  with- 
out exception,  from  sl\  practical  share  in 
government,  the  current  theories  in  turn  ex- 
cluded existing  systems  from  all  share  in  the 
ideal  constitution.    To  the  people,  reason 


appeared  to  be''  appealed  to  only  by  the  in* 
novators.     They    saw    that    princes     and 
nobles  recognized  Rousseau  as  their  teacher, 
and  that  even  bishops  did  homage  to  Vol- 
taire ;  all  in   utter  io;norance  of  the  real 
grounds  on  which  their  own  privileges  were 
justifiable  or  excusable.     When  some  of  the 
broader  conclusions  of  fashionable  philoso- 
phism  penetrated  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
lower  classes,  they  naturally  believed  that 
the   creed,  which  was   so  unfi&vourable  to 
rank,  could  only  have  been  adopted  by  the 
rich  and  noble,  from  an  irresistible  persua- 
sion of  its  truth.     The  people  could  not 
know  the  temptation  whicn  attracts  men  to 
dally  with  opinions  dangerous  to  themselves, 
or  the  zest  which  imaginary  Si^^-denial  adds 
to  actual  enjoyment — the  aristocracy  wished 
to  combine  the  advantages  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  sacredness  of  established  in- 
stitutions, with  a  monopoly  of  contempt  for 
the  superstition  which  invested  them  with 
sacredness.     But  when  the  new  faith  de- 
scended to  the  people,  they  took  it  up  in 
earnest.     Hierarchy    and    aristocracy,    by 
their  own  admissions,  were  founded  on  sel- 
fishness and  abuse.     The  wildest  violence 
of  the   multitude    seemed  to  be  directed 
against  brute  unreasoning  force.  They  had 
been  taught,  that  a  perfect  constitution  was 
possible,  and  that  it  was  hindered  from  ap- 
proaching only  by  the  selfish  interests  of  the 
privileged  classes.     Even  when  the  Monar- 
chy was  destroyed,  their  faith  in  political 
perfectibility  was  unshaken.     The  ideal  hap- 
piness, which  they  were  promised,  was  as- 
suredly not  to  be  found  in  a  recurrence  to 
their  past  condition,  assuredly  they  had  not 
already  attained  it — where  should  it  lie  but 
in  further  change,  in  more  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  tyrants  who  delayed  its  coming  1 
In  this  faith  they  rebelled,  and  massacred, 
and  fought,  till  they  liad  roused  the  hostility 
of  Europe,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion was  added  to  enthusiasm,  to  urge  them 
to  farther  deeds  of  valour  and   bloodshed. 
Who,  as  Carlyle  asks,  would  sit  quiet  with 
the  millennium  next  door,  separated  from 
him  only  by  traitors  '\     ^  Tremble,  ye  trai- 
tors,' he   proceeds,  '  dread  a  people  which 
calls   itself  patient  and  long-suffering,  but 
which   cannot   always  submit  to  have   its 
pocket  picked  in  this  way of  a  mil- 
lennium.' 

In  this  universal  enthusiasm  of  the  nation 
was  to  be  found,  not  only  the  living  princi- 
ple of  the  Revolution  ;  but  the  explanation 
of  the  circumstance,  that  few  of  its  leaders^ 
were  great  men,  and  that  the  greatest  of 
them  accomplished  but  little.  The  multi- 
tude was,  probably,  at  first  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  mass  of  a  population  might 
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be  expected  to  be  found,  when  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  ignorance  and  poverty.  In  its 
excitement,  it  became  like  an  intoxicated 
man,  more  fearful  and  forgetful  of  self,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  ferocious  and  reck- 
less. But  the  leader  of  an  infuriated  mob  is 
almost  necessarily  weak  or  wicked.  Only 
a  blood-thirsty  naaniac  like  Marat,  could 
keep  pace  with  the  violence  of  the  people, 
without  a  deliberate  consciousness  of  guilt. 
The  only  field  for  great  qualities  was  in  re- 
sistance; only  Mirabeau  was  powerful 
enough  to  stem  the  current  for  a  time,  and 
before  it  had  reached  the  height  of  flood,  he 
was  removed  from  the  conflict  by  death.  One 
indispensable  requisite  of  greatness  consists 
in  a  business-like  instinct,  which  can  dis- 
criminate between  definite  practicable 
objects  and  empty  systems  of  words.  Great 
men  would  not  have  wasted  time  like  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  Girondists, 
in  discussing  the  merits  of  constitutions,  till 
they  had  first  secured  the  means  of  enforc- 
ing obedience  to  them.  They  would  have 
provided  a  moving  force,  before  they  adjust- 
ed the  machinery.  Robespierre,  almost 
alone,  relied  on  the  extreme  Kevolntlonary 
spirit  as  the  support  of  his  power ;  but  he 
also  was  filled  with  impracticable  dreams  of 
a  future  reign  of  fraternity  and  benevolence, 
in  which  his  only  instrument  of  government, 
the  guillotine,  should  be  laid  aside.  His 
method  could  not  be  lasting,  and  he  had 
provided  no  alternative  to  succeed  it.  It  is 
more  possible,  however,  to  attribute  great- 
ness to  Robei^pierre  than  to  Roland  or  Bris- 

80t. 

The  greater  part  of  the  writers  on  the 
French  Revolution,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  separated  by  the  distinction  which 
has.  been  drawn  between  the  Greek  and 
English  tragedy  ;  the  ancient  drama,  moved 
as  it  has  been  said  from  without,  the  modern 
containing  all  the  springs  of  motion,  like  a 
watch,  wtthin  itself.  Snglish  writers  have 
generally  devoted  their  principal  attention 
to  the  obvious  abuses  and  evils  of  the 
monarchy,  to  the  mismanagement  of  the 
finances,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  king  him- 
self. The  French  Royalist  Memoirs  de- 
scend to  minuter  agencies,  to  freemasonry, 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  bribes,  even 
to  the  queen's  disregard  of  the  consecrated 
fonns  of  the  grande  wadpetite  lev^e.  French 
historians,  on  the  other  hand,  and  speculative 
essayists,  dwell  too  exclusively  on  the 
progress  of  opinion,  the  power  of  popular 
conviction,  and  the  irresistible  march  of  de- 
mocracy. -  Yet  the  causes  which  they  assign, 
are  entitled  to  precedence,  over  the  mere 
casual  and  external  conditions  which  per- 
mitted them  fo  operate.    A  universal  con- 


viction of  right  and  justice,  penetrating  the 
people,  and  only  repudiated  by  the  privileged 
class,  when  they  personally  suffered  from  it, 
was  the  essential  principle,  the  indispensable 
cause  of  the  Revolution.  If  the  revenues 
had  been  equal  to  the  expenditure,  if  taxa- 
tion had  been  equalised  in  time,  if  La&yette 
had  been  wise  and  the  king  firm,  the  Revo- 
lution might  probably  have  been  postponed 
or  averted.  Like  all  the  forms  of  human 
action,  it  required  room  and  opportunity  to 
develope  its  full  organization ;  but  if  the 
living  principle  of  entnusiasm  and  faith  had 
been  absent,  no  facility  or  opportunity 
would  have  produced  it.  Many  states  have 
survived  financial  distress  or  bankruptcy, 
abuses  have  been  remedied  and  endured, 
weak  statesmen  and  kings  have  floundered 
on  till  worthier  successors  arose.  But  in 
France,  there  was  a  coincidence  of  weak 
resistance  and  attacking  force,  like  that 
which  prepared  the  still  graver  convulsion, 
which  overwhelmed  the  ancient  world.  As 
the  Roman  Empire  might  long  have  held 
together  in  its  decrepitude,  but  for  the  great 
expansive  movement  which  threw  on  it  the 
tribes  of  the  North ;  so  France  required  the 
force  of  the  new  fieiith  in  philosophism,  to 
overthrow  the  old  fabric  of  royalty  and  feu- 
dalism. The  revolutionary  spirit  was  the 
cauBQ  causanij  the  errors  of  the  government, 
the  causa  sine  quA  non. 

The  great  practical  importance  of  this 
distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  application 
of  the  Revolutionary  history  to  the  political 
prospects  of  our  own  time.  The  world  can 
never  more  be  ignorant  of  the  danger  which 
awaits  all  established  institutions.  The 
Rights  of  Man  have  henceforth  an  estab- 
lished place  in  history,  beside  the  law  and 
constitutional  customs,  which  they  inces- 
santly threaten  with  destruction.  Historical 
and  chartered  rights,  admitted  limitations  of 
arbitrary  power,  no  longer  form  the  whole 
demand  of  the  speculative  and  disaffected. 
Since  the  birth  of  Jacobinism,  the  ancient 
belief  of  the  sacredness  of  national  laws  has 
been  irrecoverably  shaken ;  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  numerous  classes  in  all 
European  states,  supplied  by  an  entirely  new 
faith  in  the  power  of  human  will  to  attain 
pol  itical  perfection .  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  show  the  untenable  nature  of  the  Jaco- 
binical creed.  A  constitution  established  in 
virtue  of  the  rights  of  man  may  be  instantly 
attacked  in  further  exercise  of  those  rights, 
and  must  either  fall  or  maintain  itself  by 
force,  in  defiance  of  its  original  principle. 
Loyalty  and  willing  obedience,  tne  only 
mode  of  reconciling  liberty  with  law,  can 
never  be  paid  to  a  government  which  claims 
no  higher  right  ihan  that  which  it  derives 
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from  its  conformity  to  reason.  ^  I  always 
wished,'  said  Carnot,  when  an  exile  in  the 
later  times  of  the  Directory,  ^  that  the  peo- 
ple should  submit  to  law  rather  from  cus- 
tom and  feeling,  than  from  compulsion.'  It 
was  strange  that  he  should  appeal  to  the 
prejudices  and  habits  which  he  shared  so 
largely  in  destroying.  Perhaps  the  revolu- 
tionary party  throughout  the  world  now 
understand  their  principles  better.  Trium- 
phant Jacobinism  renders  freedom  impos- 
sible, but  to  the  multitude  equality  is  dearer : 
and,  indeed,  freedom  has  never  been  so  well 
understood  or  so  firmly  defended  as  by  those 
who  have  prided  themselves  on  their  supe- 
riority to  the  populace,  as  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  the  German  and  Italian  burghers  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  Englishmen.  But  although  a 
Jacobin  government  must  be  so  far  inconsis- 
t^t  with  its  origin  as  to  maintain  itself  by 
force,  it  would  remain  not  the  less  a  reality 
in  the  new  order  of  things  which  it  would 
substitute  for  existing  institutions.  It  would 
gratify  the  passions  and  ambition  of  many  if 
realized ;  and  while  it  yet]  remains  a  matter 
of  speculation,  it  appeals  to  a  conviction 
which  will  always  possess  the  minds  of  a 
formidable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
civilized  states.  Its  objects  may  be  plausi- 
bly defended ;  but  for  the  present,  assuming 
that  Jacobinism  is  dangerous,  we  must  admit 
that  the  positive  and  active  elements  of  revo- 
lution are  widely  diffused  through  Europe. 
Even  if  we  could  shut  our  eyes  to  the  pro- 
found dissatisfaction  which  always  ferments 
in  the  manufacturing  cities  of  England  and 
France,  the  slighter  but  significant  symptoms 
of  a  diseased  political  condition  are  accessi- 
ble to  every  observer.  Of  the  revolutionary 
literature  of  Northern  Gernuiny,  we  gave 
some  specimens  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
Review,  and  we  remarked  that  among  the 
characteristics  of  the  writers  was  to  be 
found  the  significant  feature  of  excessive 
sentimental  philanthropy.  To  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  popular  writings  of  the 
generation  before  the  Revolution,  it  is  not 
uninteresting  to  remark  the  sudden  burst  of 
sentimentality  which  has  again  overspread 
Europe.  In  shallowness,  folly,  effeminacy, 
and  venal  extravagance,  Eugene  Sue  may 
be  considered  the  chief  purveyor  to  this 
morbid  craving  for  excitement,  which,  as 
was  shown  in  the  Revolution,  so  readily 
changes  itself  into  a  thirst  for  blood.  His 
childish  phantasmagoria  of  impossible  events, 
his  conventional  melodramatic  effects,  his 
bugbear  mysteries  and  mountebank  heroes, 
would  have  been  confined  to  their  natural 
office  of  astonishing  and  touching  benevo- 
lent elderly  ladiesi  oat  for  the  philanthropy 


which,  with  its  transcendent  silliness,  gives 
a  crowning  charm  to  the  whole.  Hb 
readers  are  tired  of  reality,  and  delight  to 
believe  that  all  the  weariness  which  they 
feel,  is  caused  by  the  injustice  of  human 
arrangements.  It  is  said  that  the  '  Wan- 
dering Jew'  influenced  the  fate  of  the  Jesu- 
its in  France.  In  a  sound  state  of  opinion 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  afiected  at  most  the 
private  sentiments  of  a  griaeiie. 

In  England,  sentimental  romances  hare, 
as  yet,  scarcely  influenced  legislation  ;  but, 
of  late,  we  are  grievously  overrun  with 
mawkish  philanthropy.  A  grave  writer 
would,  perhaps,  be  little  attended  to,  who 
should  assert  that  almsgiving  was  the  only 
virtue,  and  the  possession  of  power  the  only 
vice ;  yet  the  same  doctrine  is  incessantly 
propounded  and  illustrated  in  the  light  lite- 
rature which  forms  the  only  reading  of  the 
bulk  of  our  respectable  classes.  The  com- 
paratively rational  cant,  borrowed  from 
political  economy,  has  in  ten  or  twelve 
years  entirely  disappeared,  and  a  whining 
compassion  for  poverty  has  supplanted  the 
invention  of  systems  for  relieving  it.  Look- 
ing neither  before  nor  after,  despising  his- 
torical regard  to  the  past,  dispensing  with 
economical  calculations  for  the  future,  phi- 
lanthropic sentimentalism  can  suggest  no 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  society,  but  to  take 
from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor,  to  crush 
existing  power,  and  trust  to  some  unmean- 
ing phrase,  such  as  '  the  universality  of  the 
human  heart,'  to  disguise  the  necessity  of 
finding  a  substitute.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  the  opinions :  the  danger  of  them  con- 
sists in  the  diseased  condition  of  feeling 
which  alone  can  make  them  popular.  To- 
ryism has  recognized  the  general  craving  by 
coming  forward  with  its  philanthropy  too, 
its  tender  recollections  of  monastic  distribu- 
tion of  alms,  its  theatrical  alliance  between 
the  noble  and  the  labourer.  Fortunately  it 
is  in  England  long  before  opinion  influences 
action.  If  sentimentalism  should  become 
practically  operative,  if  the  educated  classes, 
persuading  themselves  that  they  are  unjust 
and  tyrannical,  commenceta  change,  as  the 
same  class  did  in  France,  without  definitely 
foreseeing  and  planning  its  extent,  the  mul- 
titude will  adopt  their  feelings  in  earnest, 
and,  unless  forcibly  prevented,  carry  them 
out  to  their  natural  consequences. 

It  is  the  nature  of  Jacobinism  to  extend 
its  sphere.  The  French  Revolutiom'sts 
would  have  reverenced  nothing  willingly, 
but  some  positive  institutions  escaped  tneir 
hostility,  by  escaping  notice.  Private  pro- 
perty, as  the  basis  of  society,  was  never 
seriously  attacked,  and  indeed  it  had  formed 
a  part  of  the  first  article  of  the  American 
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cr^ed.  Bat  if  ever  the  will  of  the  multitude  1 
is  again  let  loose,  the  struggle  will  not  be  to 
reduce  Monnewr  to  Citotfenj  but  to  bring 
capitalists  and  proletarians  to  a  lerel. 
Eugene  Sue,  the  most  skilful  sycophant  of 
popular  fancies,  is  the  professed  advocate  of 
the  Communism  which  is  said  to  form  the 
political  faith  of  the  artisans  of  Paris  and 
Lyons.  In  England,  the  literary  organs  of 
the  follies  of  the  day  feel  that  the  barometer 
has  not  yet  sunk  to  the  point  of  Socialism 
and  community  of  property ;  but  such  is  the 
only  rational  result  with  which  philanthropy 
can  be  satisfied,  when  it  disregards  the  con- 
sideration of  the  laws  of  wealth  ;  nor  if  op- 
portunity ofiered,  would  consistent  reasoners 
to  draw  the  inference  be  wanting.  We  say 
nothing  here  against  Communism.  It  is  not 
altogether  a  sUly  or  contemptible  scheme. 
The  silliness  attaches  to  the  effeminate 
writers  and  empty-minded  readers,  who 
would  whine  away  institutions  without 
seriously  wishing  for  the  only  possible  alter- 
native. Of  course  our  censure  does  not 
apply  to  those  who  wish  for  definite  changes, 
good  or  bad,  with  a  view  to  distinct  and 
practicable  objects. 

On  the  other  hand,  Europe  appears  to  be 
in  a  safer  state  than  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  England,  France, 
Prussia,  Austria,  have  all  governments  which, 
with  all  their  defects,  are  wiser  and  more 
vigorous  than  those  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
predecessor.  The  outward  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  a  general  convulsion  are  greater,  and 
forces  of  a  different  kind  are  ready  to  neu- 
tralise, in  part  at  least,  the  fanaticism  of 
anarchy.  The  French  Revolution  has  com- 
pelled the  interests  and  opinions  which  were 
opposed  to  it,  to  rationalise  themselves  by 
recurring  to  their  principles,  and  conse- 
quently to  recover  a  part  of  the  strength 
which  they  had  lost  by  time.  The  votary 
of  ancient  laws,  the  adherent  of  a  church,  is 
now  readv  with  his  theory,  and  if  necessary 
with  his  faith,  to  oppose  the  faith  which  de- 
mands a  change.  The  Jacobins  may,  per- 
haps, find  imitators  and  rivals  in  violence ; 
but  the  imbecility  and  ostentatious  selfish- 
ness of  the  emigrants  would  scarcely  be  re- 
produced at  the  present  day.  There  may 
be  much  to  suspect  and  to  criticise  in  the 

freater  part  of  the  reasonings,  which  have 
een  invented  in  later  years  to  justify  ancient 
systems ;  but  they  all  contain  some  portion 
of  truth,  and  above  all,  they  pay  homage  to 
reason.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  political 
theory  should  be  impregnable ;  but  it  must 
furnish  a  colour  to  those  whose  prejudices 
are  concerned  in  supporting  it,  and  suggest 
an  apparently  unselfish  basis  even  for  their 
selfishness.    Profounder  reasoners^  who  see 


that  it  is  not  wholly  sufficient,  will  not  &il 
to  discover  that  a  similar  defect  exists  in 
opposing  systems  also,  and  in  all  political 
theories,  to  leave  a  lai|;e  margin  for  expe- 
rience and  chance. 

The  evils,  too,  of  modem  society  are  less. 
Taxes  are  imposed  with  more  approximation 
to  equality,  and  the  vexations  of  feudal 
duties  have  everywhere  been  mitigated  or 
abolished.  Still  there  was  much  truth  in 
Calonne's  saying :  '  Les  abus  sont  les  res- 
sources  de  la  monarchie.'  In  political  eco- 
nomy, above  all,  existing  anomalies  are  so 
many  storehouses  of  wealth,  which  may  be 
opened  to  a  population,  which  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  have  not  been  opened 
before,  has  not  become  too  numerous  to  en- 
joy them.  With  a  line  of  custom-houses 
and  a  corn-law  surrounding  each  of  the 
thirty-three  provinces  of  France ;  with  a 
nobility  and  hierarchy  possessing  two-thirds 
of  the  land,  and  as  yet  untaxed ;  with  every 
abomination  of  corvie  and  gaieUe^  labour 
duty,  and  rent  in  kind,  which  had  survived 
firom  an  obsolete  condition  of  society,  and< 
lastly,  with  abundant  advice  and  information 
at  its  command,  and  with  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  advantages  of  change,  the  French 
government  had  the  rare  felicity  of  being 
able  to  enrich  its  subjects  and  itself  by  a  few 
simple  words,  which  it  required  only  courage 
and  earnestness  to  convert  into  bbding  laws. 
But  Calonne  was  satisfied  with  uttering  at 
once  a  witticism  and  a  truth,  without  endan- 
gering his  popularity  at  court,  by  making 
use  of  the  resources  he  described.  In 
modern  times  the  store  of  wealth  invested  in 
abuses,  has  become  considerably  diminished. 
Nor  will  any  one  contend  that,  however 
large  he  may  think  the  field  still  left  for 
change,  the  existing  systems  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  are  as  bad  as  that  of 
the  old  Bourbon  monarchy. 


Art.  VIIL— .1.  The  Life  of  Mozart.  By 
Edward  Holmes.     Qiapman  and  Hall. 

2.  Biograpkie  Universelle  dee  Mueidene  tt 
Bibliographie  Gen£rale  de  la  Musique. 
Par  F.  J.  Fetis.     Paris :  Fournier. 

That  the  present,  though  not  a  time  emi- 
nent for  its  productions,  is  a  period  full  of 
interest  to  all  lovers  of  the  art  of  Music,  no 
one  that  watches  the  turns  of  the  tide  can 
doubt.  The  increased  facilities  of  inter- 
course which,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
have  been  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope ;  the  rapidly  strengthening  disposition 
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to  study  Art  intellectually— no  longer  as  an 
isolated  phenomenon,  but  as  bound  up  with 
opinions  and  manners — ^have  not  been  unat- 
tended with  noticeable  results.  There  has 
been  a  diffusion  of  general  enlightenment : 
and  with  it,  of  charity.  England  no  longer 
looks  suspiciously  at  France,  nor  Italy  at 
Germany.  The  other  day,  when  our  queen 
was  in  the  Rhine-land  to  witness  the  inau- 
guration of  Beethoven's  monument,  her 
*  cousin  of  Prussia  '  gathered  for  her  enter- 
tainment a  Spaniard,  a  Swede,  an  Austrian, 
a  Wirtembui^r,  a  Bohemian,  and  an  Hun- 
garian, while  a  company  of  Parisian  Jour- 
nalists and  musicians  was  bidden  to  look  on 
and  listen.  To  our  thinking,  the  concerts 
given  at  Br&hl  and  Stolzenfels  were  curious 
sig^s  of  the  times.  Nor  are  such  intimate 
meetings,  such  wanderings  to  and  fro,  unac- 
companied by  curiosity  in  research.  There 
is  a  desire  to  inquire  into  the  lives  of  artists : 
to  collect  together  such  particulars  as  shall 
afford  the  world  not  merely  a  view  of  their 
professional  career,  but  also  some  idea  of 
their  characters  as  men  and  women.  The 
wholesale  contempt  of  musicians  as  a  race 
of  ^  inspired  idiots,'  however  convenient  to 
indolence,  or  necessary  as  an  excuse  for  the 
scornful  want  of  sympathy  too  often  care- 
fully paraded  by  the  ^strong-minded,' — is, 
happily,  voted  obsolete,  narrow,  and  unrea- 
sonable. We  believe  the  taste  for  such  in- 
vestigations will  spread  yet  further,  at  least 
among  those  who  find  pleasure  in  analysis. 
*'  Heard  melodies,"  says  Keats, 
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— are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter." 


Did  we  only  confine  ourselves  to  the  tracing 
of  undeveloped  talents  amon^  those  who 
have  filled  the  world  with  their  genius,  the 
pursuit  would  not  be  chimerical,  nor  the 
occupation  useless. 

Even  in  a  work,  of  necessity  so  compress- 
ed and  devoted  to  the  technicalities  as  this 
general  '  Biography  of  Musicians,'*  by  M. 

*  As  it  is  probable  that  we  may  illustrate  our 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Holmes's  *  Life  or  Mozart,'  by  the 
aid  of  M.  Fitis,  it  is  expedient  to  state  how  far  we 
conceive  his  woik  to  be  reliable.  Geoeially  speak- 
ing,  the  musical  knowledge  of  M.  F^tis  seems  to  be 
as  extensive  as  his  sympathies  are  catholic— possi- 
bly more  extensive  than  precise.  It  is  rare,  how- 
ever, to  find  so  vast  a  volume  of  topics  treated  with 
so  few  appeaiances  of  mejudice  or  inconsistency. 
As  Tegards  the  schools  or  France  and  Flanders  (the 
due  importance  of  which  is  only  beginning  to  be 
recognized)  the  work  of  M.  F^tis  seems  to  us 
unique.  It  is  also  copious  and  learned,  when  deal- 
ing with  the  church  music  of  Italy.  The  field  of 
Germany  being  more  fiuniliar,  the  section  devoted 
to  it  is,  probably,  the  one  best  executed,  in  all  mo- 
dem publications.  We  are  bound  to  add  that  when- 
ever he  touches  the  mnsicai  past,  or  the  musical 


Fe'tis,  we  could  prove,  from  some  hundred 
articles,  that  what  we  have  advanced  has 
reason  and  truth  for  its  foundation.  We 
could  make  out,  for  instance,  with  no  undue 
recourse  to  conjecture,  sutficiently  attractive 
portraits  of  Lulli  the  wit,  *  holding  his  own* 
at  the  French  court ;  of  Farinelli,  the  noble- 
man by  nature,  making  no  mean  figure 
among  Spanish  grandees  and  statesmen. 
Instead,  however,  of  expending  labour  and 
ingenuity  in  setting  forth  the  claims  of  a 
class,  let  us  for  the  present  content  ourselves 
with  studying  a  single  figure ;  because  the 
collection  of  many  sketches  laid  before  us 
by  Mr.  Holmes,  presents  us  with  a  whole 
picture  of  unhoped-for  variety  and  vigour. 

There  are  few  names  so  perpetually  invok- 
ed by  the  musician  and  amateur  as  that  of 
Mozart :  few  artists,  whose  capacities  of 
mind  and  whose  works  of  imagination  have 
been  less  completely  understood.  The  man 
who  had  never  learned  to  pack  his  clothes 
when  on  a  journey ;  whose  wife  carved  the 
meat  for  him  at  table ;  who  could  neither 
gather  nor  keep  a  fortune,  and  whose  de- 
cease was  attended  by  presentiments  amount- 
ing to  portents,  has  been  again  and  again 
cited  as  a  signal  instance  of  rare  genius  in 
Art,  unaccompanied  with  any  other  talent, 
by  those,  who,  desiring  to  debase  Music, 
have  wished  to  disparage  her  priests.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  composer  has  been  dei- 
fied as  the  Raphael,  as  the  Shakspeare  of 
Music — presented  with  attributes,  gifts,  and 
versatilities,  more  affluent  and  incoherent 
than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  poet-mortal : 
and  his  true  place,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  his^ 
tory  of  Art,  not  as  yet  assigned  to  him.  So 
that,  in  these  days,  when  admiration  is  some- 
thing better  than  a  cant,  and  knowledge  more 
extensive  than  such  a  catechism  or  diction- 
ary of  terms  afibrds — a  complete  biography 
of  one  so  severely  criticised,  and  so  outra- 
geously praised,  is  a  benefit,  for  which  many 
will  be  thankful : — students  of  character,  as 
well  as  students  of  counterpoint. 

May  we  not  be  permitted  to  express  our 
pleasure  in  the  fiict,  that  this  fullest  and 
best-ordered  among  many  biographies  of  the 


taste  of  England,  VL  F^tis  &ils  signally.  He  is 
inaccurate,  flippant,  and  totally  unaware  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  different  parU  of  his  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  from  the  singular  choice  of  his  cele- 
brities, and  the  partiality  with  which  they  an 
treatea,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  he  has  merely 
availed  himself  of  an  EngUsh  *  Biography  of  Musi- 
cians/ published  some  twenty  years  since,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  sins  of  omission  oi 
commission  aie  greater.  To  make  the  work  of  Bl. 
F^tis  in  any  respect  complete  or  self-consistent,  the 
English  articles  should,  with  very  small  exception, 
be  re-written.  Fortunately  we  shall  have  no  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  them. 
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it  Austrian  composer,  should  be  of  Eng- 
fish  origin  1  We  have  been  accused  abroad 
(by  our  cousins-German  especially)  of  cold- 
ness and  indifference  to  Art  and  artists  ;  nor 
is  the  reproach  totally  unmerited.  Yet  a 
long  list  of  cases,  bearing  an  opposite  import, 
migktbe  drawn  up.  Would  Handel  have 
worn  out  his  mighty  mind  in  this  country, 
had  all  been  so  dark,  and  so  chilling,  and  so 
antipathetic,  as  the  reproach  asserts  ?  Would 
Hayda  have  remembered  his  sojourn  in 
London  by  aught  beside  its  brilliant  harvest 
of  guineas,  had  the  twelve  grand  Sympho- 
nies he  wrote  for  Salomon  fallen  on  the  ears 
of  deaf  adders  1  And  who  cheered  Beetho- 
ven's  death-bed,  when  Austrians  and  Prus^ 
sians,  and  the  fickle  French  left  him  to 
lonely  sickness,  and  the  terrors  of  impending 
|X>verty1 — the  phlegmatic  English.  Fur- 
ther, not  onlv  some  acquaintance  with  the 
memoirs  of  the  last  century,  but  also  some 
familiarity  with  the  state  of  contemporary 
manners  at  home  and  abroad,  enables  us  to 
assert,  that  in  no  land  is  the  worthy  artist 
more  honourably  treated  than  in  ours.  He 
may  not,  it  is  true,  be  starred  with  crosses — 
nor,  as  befell  Rubini  at  St.  Petersburg,  be 
honoured  by  being  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  regiment.  Our  court  usages  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  encouraging  the  ex- 
hibition of  talent — and  our  great  lords  and 
ladies  are  apt  to  humiliate  their  favourites 
with  lavishing  silly  raptures  on  them.  Nei- 
ther is  our  great  public  leaVened  with  so 
4simple  and  hearty  a  taste  for  music  apart 
from  display,  as  pervades  all  ranks  of  Ger- 
man society.  But  in  England,  the  artist 
need  not  sue  :  nor  waste  his  independence  in 
the  antechambers  of  Chamberlains,  and 
Chamberlain's  friends.  Be  he  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile, he  will  be  frankly  and  cordially  enter- 
tained by  the  enlightened  of  all  classes, 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  talent  and 
his  breeding.  And  the  names  of  Garrick, 
Burney,  Siddons — to  say  nothing  of  the  grate- 
ful memories  boasted  by  the  l^arinellis  and 
Oatalanis — and  the  position  which  these 
players  and  that  music-master  occupied  in 
our  choicest  circles  of  intellect  and  rank  and 
imagination — may  be  cited  :  without  fear  of 
rejomder  from  lands,  where  the  mime  has 
been  denied  Christian  burial,  as  in  France  ; 
— or  the  cantatrice  is,  in  virtue  of  her  office, 
stigmatised  as  a  puttana^  as  in  Italy  ;  or  the 
great  musical  thinker,  if  he  have  Israelitish 
blood  in  his  veins,  is  sneered  at  by  landlords 
and  tavern  waiters,  and  his  presence,  a  blot 
in  select  circles,  is  apologised  for,  a.s  in  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Holmes's  book,  then,  is  not  the 
first  plea  in  mitigation  we  should  put  in, 
against  a  sweeping  censure :  though  it  pos- 


sibly may  be  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
permanent  in  its  impression. 

What  Mr.  Holmes  has  done,  is  well  done. 
His  first  object  has  been  to  set  before  the 
world  his  hero  in  the  most  favourable  light 
possible.  Never  was  biographer's  faith  in 
his  ubject  more  implicit  or  unbounded  ;  and, 
in  these  faithless  days,  when  Niebuhrspick 
the  legends  of  Old  Rome  to  pieces,  and 
Lanes  so  load  the  dear  old  ^Arabian  Nights* 
with  notes,  the  romance  reads  more  strange- 
ly like  a  volume  of  ^  Useful  Knowledge'  than 
is  accepfable  :  such  warm-hearted  and  poet- 
ical idolatry  is  not  a  thing  to  be  quarrelled 
with;  even  though  we  must  account  for 
some  excesses  in  omission  and  commission, 
to  which  it  gives  ocoasion.  If,  therefore, 
in  the  following  pages,  we  shall  call  upon 
M.  Fetis  to  assist  us  in  correcting  what  ap- 
pears to  a  be  misjudgment,  or  in  throwing  lignt 
into  some  dark  comer,  we  are  not  to  be 
understood  to  censure  our  author — still  less 
to  denounce  his  task  as  carelessly  fulfilled. 
Rhadamanthus  would  make  at  best  an  ungra- 
cious biographer,  however  indispensable  it  is 
that  he  play  the  critic :  and  though  the  cav- 
iller and  arguer  must  glean  after  the 
panegyrist,  and  may  gather  here  and  there  a 
handful  of  full  ears,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  they  are  only  let  into  the  field  after  he 
has  filled  the  wain :  nor  does  it  by  any 
means  follow,  that  his  eye  has  overlooked 
the  fragments  of  food  they  snatch  up, 
because  he  has  left  them  on  the  ground. 

Few  places  are  calculated  to  leave  a 
more  agreeable  impression  on  the  mind  than 
the  city  of  Salzburg,  which,  indeed,  de- 
serves its  reputation  as  the  most  pictur- 
esquely placed  among  all  the  towns  of  south- 
ern Germany.  The  pilgrim  who  has  been 
lingering  among  the  lovely  scenery  of  the 
Salkammergut,  cannot  complain  of  descend- 
ing from  poetry  to  prose  on  entering  it : 
more  especially  if,  as  we  have  done,  he 
wind  along  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  cas- 
tle, at  the  last  hour  of  day,  when  the 
mountains  that  girdle  the*  town  cast  their 
long  empurpled  shadows  across  the  plain — 
for  then,  too,  he  may  chance  to  be  welcom- 
ed, as  we  were,  by  a  silvery  and  cheerful 
tongue  from  the  huge  cathedral — to  which 
the  twilight  gives  a  grandeur  not  its  own- 
chiming  that  freshest  of  melodies, '  O  cara 
armonia.'  And  if  he  have  a  grain  of  the 
'  fanatico,'  in  his  composition,  his  heart  will 
leap  up  with  the  thought  that  he  is  in  Mo- 
zart's town !  The  birth-place  of  a  genius 
could  hardly  have  fallen  in  a  more  engaging 
spot.  One  of  Mozart's  parents,  too,  was  no 
common  person.  Not  only  was  Leopold 
Mozart  as  handsome  for  a  man,  as  his  wife, 
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Anna  Bertlina,  was  beautiful  for  a  woman, 
but  he  was  shrewd  and  far-sighted,  if  not 
profoundly  cultivated,^  well  as  warm-heart- 
ed. The  character  ^satirical,'  which  he 
bore  among  his  easy-going  townsfolk,  speaks 
volumes :  that  epithet  being,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  complaint  of  unconscious 
inferiority.  He  had  literary  aspirations  and 
fancies,  the  existence  of  which,  in  an  Arch- 
bishop's valet-musician,  compelled  not  only 
by  his  position,  but  by  the  peculiar  temper 
of  his  master,  to  bow  and  cringe,  argues  the 
existence  of  no  common  force  of  character, 
ht  no  common  ambition.  The  delight,  then, 
may  be  judged  of  such  an  one,  at  finding 
hintself  parent  of  a  boy  whose  genius  was 
as  prodigious  as  his  temper  was  affectionate. 
Few  Alnaschars'  dreams  are  at  once  so 
entrancing  and  so  reasonable  as  visions  like 
his,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  abandon^ 
ed  himself  to  their  full  enchantment,  without 
stop,  let,  or  misgiving.  But  while  it  b  to 
be  regretted  that  the  child  Mozart  was  so 
early  steeped  in  the  fascinations  of  a  life  of 
{wodigious  exhibition,  it  must  also  be  noted 
that  Leopold  Mozart  seems  to  have  been, 
according  to  his  order,  a  wise,  no  less  than 
a  fond  father.  The  education  he  gave  his 
con  was  more  than  ordinarily  general : — in 
Music,  deep,  thorough-going,  and  sufficient 
-—and  while  possibly  he  forced  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  geniuses  ever  bestowed  on 
artist  in  its  development,  to  the  premature 
exhaustion  of  its  possessor,  it  should  be  hon- 
ourably recollected,  that  in  no  instance  did 
he  urge  his  son — however  great  the  dis- 
coun^ement,  however  imminent  the  need 
<^  success — ^to  the  mean  compliances  ^ad 
captandum,'  which  have  seemed  the  inevita- 
ble resource  of  the  proprietors  of  precocious 
talent.  The  little  Wol%ang,  and  his  sister, 
'  Nannerl,'  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a 
reasonable  share  of  childish  gaiety.  The 
former,  indeed,  was  one  who  mixed  up 
merriment  with  the  most  serious  concerns  of 
life,  and  whose  South*German  liveliness 
never  forsook  him,  till,  as  he  emphatically 
expressed  it  himself,  *  the  taste  of  death  was 
in  his  mouth.'  But  if  this  elasticity  was 
not  destroyed  by  the  compression  of  home- 
tmnny,  neither  was  it  sufficiently  balanced. 
The  fearful  responsibilities  attendant  on  the 
education  of  the  gifted,  seem  to  have  been 
understood  by  Mozart's  father,  to  mean  an 
encouragement  of  artistic  enthusiasm,  and 
cultivation  of  the  affections.  The  Mozarts 
were  devout :  but  theirs  was  a  religion  of 
masses  and  pilgrimages,  expiations  and 
deprecations,  the  morals  of  which  did  not 

fet  beyond  a  sense  of  honour  nor  reach  that 
igher  but  less  obtrusive  sense  of  duty,  the 
firuita   of  which  are  self-denial,  patience, 


and  a  practical  and  a  progressive  conscious- 
ness of  responsibilities  bearing  proportion  to 
endowments. 

We  may  be  thought  to  sermonise  unwel- 
comely  in  place  of  drawing  upon  the  en- 
gaging pages  of  Mr.  Holmes,  for  some  of 
the  anecdotes  and  details  of  young  Mozart's 
career ;— but  our  author's  pages  have  been 
already  diligently  ransacked,  and  his  manner 
of  narration,  artless,  yet  not  careless,  has 
been  too  universally  commended,  to  make 
any  large  amount  of  quotation,  or  any  new 
tribute  necessary ; — ^whereas  it  seems  to 
have  been  as  yet  hardly  sufficiently  under- 
stood, either  by  Mr.  Holmes  or  his  public, 
that  as  a  commentary  on  prodigy-life,  this 
work  has  a  philosophical  interest  of  deep 
and  serious  importance.  How  many  ex- 
istences have  been  wrecked,  and  promises 
falsified — ^how  many  brilliant  endowments 
turned  into  the  most  direful  plagues  which 
can  vex  the  earth — ^how  many  homes  have 
been  made  cheerless,  hearts  broken,  and 
hands  debased  to  the  vilest  services,  owing 
to  a  fbrgetfulness  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  watched  over  Grenius  in  its  youth,  that 
their  stewardship  was  a  strange  and  a  dif- 
ficult office,  beyond  every  other,  calling 
for  the  sacrifice  of  present  to  future !  We 
would  have  the  parents  of  Mozarts  in  em- 
bryo, fix  their  eyes  not  merely  upon  the 
master's  magnificent  works;  his  ^Jupiter 
Symphony,'  and  his  '  Don  Giovanni,'  and 
his  Twelfth  Mass,  but  upon  his  vexed  life, 
his  eariy  death,  and  his  forgotten  grave. 
When  Father  Mozart  was  leading  the  boy 
about  in  triumph  from  Vienna  to  Paris,  and 
from  Paris  to  London,  and  writing  with  so 
lively  and  artless  a  joy,  of  the  kisses  and 
snuff>boxes,  and  rich  clothes  and  sweet 
words  bestowed  on  <  Wolferl'  by  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth — ^he  little  thought  that 
he  was  rejoicing  over  the  waste  of  nervous 
energy  ;  over  the  annihilation  of  youth  with 
all  its  blessed  emotions ;— over  the  im- 
planting of  a  taste  for  desultory  labour  and 
dissipation,  over  the  shutting  out  all  that  real 
knowledge  of  life  and  its  trials,  which  ought 
to  steal  upon,  not  startle  the  pilgrim  ;  over 
the  extinction  of  every  gift,  save  one  r — 
which  might  flourish,  indeed,  preternatural* 
ly,  but  not  healthily,  for  being  deprived  of 
support  and  relief  and  balance. 

JBnottgh,  however,  of  this  strain  of  specu* 
lation,  when  we  have  pointed  out  that  it 
runs  like  an  under-current  through  all  the 
pleasure  we  take  in  this  engaging  book. 
The  records  of  Mozart's  childhood,  which 
Mr.  Holmes  has  collected,  as  we  have  said, 
are  full  of  amusement  and  curiosity.  The 
boy  began  to  experimentalise  in  creation, 
almost  before  his  hand  could  stretch  an 
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octave  on  the  piano,  or  stop  a  single  note  in  | 
tune  on  the  violin.     When  only  four  years 
of  age  he  composed  regular  minuets,  in 
whidi  the  Mozart  grace  was  dimly  shadow- 
ed out.     When  only  six,  he  had  blotted 
down  a  concerto,  so  'immensely  difficult 
that  nobody  could  pky  it.'    At  the  same 
age  we  find  him  mollifying  a  cross  custom- 
house officer  with  his  violin;    nor  much 
later,  distinctly  making  out  tunes  with  one 
finger  on  the  pianoforte,  after  the  Emperor 
Francis  had  covered  the  keys  with  a  hand- 
kerchief—calling out  with  most  uncourtly 
sincerity  to  correct  one  of  the  princes  who 
played  false  in  a  violin  solo — and,  with  true 
m&ntine  audacity,  assuring  Marie  Antoinette 
'  that  she  had  been  very  kind,  and  he  would 
marry  her,'  because  she  had  comforted  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  falling.     Though  so  bold, 
however,  in  some  encounters,  he  was  terri- 
fied by  the  sound,  nay,  by  the  sight  of  a 
trumpet ;  and  sank  to  the  ground  pale  and 
half  fainting  when  one  was  blown  in  his 
hearing,  to  mure  him  to  it.     A  vein  of  the 
whimsical,  too,  is  to  be  traced  in  the  nursery 
nonsense  which  he  insisted  upon  seriously 
nnsinff  in  thirds  with  Leopold  Mozart,  every 
night  before  retiring  to  rest,  a  practice  only 
laid  aside  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age — 
and  in  the  fancy,  that '  when  his  father  was 
old,  he  would  have  him  preserved  in  a  glass 
case,  the  better  to  contemplate  and  admire 
him.^     Pity  that  all  these  pleasant  qualities  ; 
these  joys  of  a  fairy-land,  which  the  least 
precocious  among  us  quits  too  soon,  should 
almost  as  early  as  they  budded  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  knowledge  of  envy  and  un- 
charitableness— by  the  explanation  of  such 
ugly  words  as  caba],  intrigue,  and  jealousy 
— by  the  necessary  fostering  of  a  spirit  of 
self-assertion,  not  to  call  it  selfishness !     At 
a  very  early  stage  of  the  Mozarts'  journeys, 
want  of  success  at  Stuttgart  is  ascribed  to 
the  intrigues  of  Jomelli  and  his  ^  great  pre- 
judice against  the  Germans.'    Little  less 
sadly  suggestive  is  the  pleasant  announce- 
ment, that  the  boy  had  excited  so  much 
wonder  by  his  performance  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Heidelberg,  that  his 
name  <  was  to  be  inscribed  on  the  organ  as 
an  eternal  remembrance. '    What  was  either 
the  dark  or  the  bright  passage  but  a  prema- 
ture initiation  of  the  child  into  the  fever  of 
.'  life  and  longing  vain  ?'    What  was  left  for 
the  man  to  learn  or  to  enjoy  ? 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  Mozart's  youth, 
the  Artist's  career  in  Grermany  seems  to 
have  been  largely,  if  not  exclusively  de- 
pendent on  the  patronage  of  '  the  great ;' — 
that  travelling  tiriaan  did  not  so  much  direct 
their  steps  in  quest  of  publics  as  of  princes. 
Concert-giving  seems,  in  those  days,  to  have 


been  a  speculation  far  difierent  from  wbat 
the  Catalanis,  and  Paganinis,  and  Liszts, 
have  since  found  it.  In  England,  it  is  true, 
there  were,  even  then,  guineas  to  be  gathered , 
and  here  and  there,  in  other  European 
capitals,  a  great  personage  might  throw  a 
purse  of  gold  into  the  player's  lap,  though 
such  solid  encouragement  was  chiefly  re- 
served for  the  benefits  of  the  Camargos, 
Sall6i,  and  Vetrises  of  the  ballet, — But  the 
general  public  seems  to  have  been  at  once 
parsimonious  and  meagre  in  number.  Then 
lesson-giving  was  too  ill-paid  to  soften  its 
abomination  to  an  artist  of  Mozart's  tem- 
perament. What  drudgery  so  horrible  as  to 
superintend  for  a  meagre  recompense  the 
stifi*  and  idle  fingers  of  some  foolish  youne 
lord,  or  to  hammer  one's  own  brains  with 
the  vain  hope  of  extracting  thence  a  capacity 
for  some  incapable  lady  of  eenteel  parent- 
age !  Nor,  in  those  times,  nad  the  mania 
of  learning  music  spread  so  wide  as  it  did 
during  the  first  five-and-twenty  years  of 
this  century.  Still  less  encouraging  was  the 
condition  of  musical  publication.  The  dis- 
covery of  multiplying  copies  of  favourite 
works,  by  means  of  engraving,  had  hardly 
as  yet  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  recipro- 
cal system  of  advantage  in  publication.  It 
was  hardly  possible  to  guard  against  piracy, 
so  lax  was  the  law  (even  as  compared  with 
its  present  ill-ascertained  provisions),  so 
scanty  intercourse.  There  seemed  no 
alternative,  therefore,  for  an  instrumentalist 
and  composer,  save  starvation  or  a  court 
appointment.  And  it  is  painful — aware  as 
we  are  Uiat  the  parties  most  concerned  were 
not  alive  to  the  humiliation — to  read  how 
the  clever,  spirited  father  of  such  a  son  as 
Mozart,  traversed  Europe  in  every  direction 
to  find  escape  from  the  valet-musicianship  of 
Salzburg  and  the  tyrannical  reauisitions  and 
selfish  neglects  of  the  Archbishop,*  in  an- 


*  Such  a  perpetual  stress  is  laid  upon  the  an* 
toward  ciTcumstances  of  the  Moscarts*  position,  bv 
Mr.  Holmes,  who  gives  tiie  fuUest  creaence  to  all 
the  statements  contained  in  their  letters,  that  we 
cannot  relhdn  from  citinc  a  testimony  of  a  some- 
what different  import,  -wkich  would,  in  part,  re- 
fer their  impression  of  wrongs  wroueht  and  justice 
dented,  to  natnial  impatience,  ana  absolve  the 
patron  from  a  part  i^  the  accusations  laonched 
against  him.  The  passage,  however,  is  from  the 
musical  tour  of  Dr.  Burney ;  and  he,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  not  eiven  Mo  speaking  evil  of 
dignities.'  The  final  judgment  of  Mozart's  genias 
as  a  composer,  may  have  been  an  afihir  of  igno- 
rance, as  much  as  of  intrigue  : — similar  complacent 
verdicts  having  been  always  passed  on  those  who 
are  in  advance  of  their  age. 

"The  Archbishop  and  Sovereign  of  Salzbniig,*' 
writes  Buraey, "  is  very  magnificent  in  his  support 
of  music,  having  usually  near  a  hundred  performers, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  in  his  service.  This  prince 
is  himself  a  dUettante  and  good  performer  on  the 
violta ;  ha  has  lately  been  at  great  pains  to  rafom 
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other  servitude  better  paid  and  less  onerous. 
In  all  these  respects  the  world  has  changed 
for  the  better.  Lei  those  who  write  about 
Art  rail  as  they  will  against  the  desecrating 
cupidity  and  money-getting  spirit  of  our 
times ;  to  our  apprehensions  It  is  less  dese- 
crating than  that  reverence  which  might 
mean  sycophancy :  and  the  Artist,  whether 
he  be  poet,  or  dramatist,  or  musician,  or 
painter,  is  more  honourably  employed,  even 
when  bargaining  for  hard  money  with  his 
publisher,  than,  when  as  of  old,  he  was  to 
be  seen  among  adventurers,  and  panders, 
and  projectors,  haunting  the  ante-chambers 
of  the  great,  with  obsequious  words  on  his 
lips,  and  bitter  contempt  at  his  heart ;  above 
a  lackey,  and  yet  a  visitor  whom  lackeys 
were  permitted  to  flout ;  below  an  equal, 
though  sometimes  capriciously  treated  as  a 
boon  companion. 

But  not  the  least  beautiful  of  the  thousand 
instances  of  compensation,  which  the  annals 
of  life  reveal,  is  afforded  in  the  fact,  that 
Genius  iinds  in  its  very  disabilities,  materials 
for  progress  and  triumph.  Without  taking 
the  side  of  Walpole,  when,  writing  in  the 
character  of  the  king  of  Prussia^  he  promised 
Rousseau  entertainment^  by  getting  up  mis- 
fartimesfor  him — certain  it  is,  that  since  the 
days  when  the  acanthus,  crushed  down  by 
the  tile,  wreathed  itself  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  combinations  of  Architecture — 
contempt,  vicissitude,  and  ungenial  circum- 
stances, have  done  no  little  part — ^not  merely 
in  calling  out  the  energies  of  the  persecuted, 
but  absolutely  in  determining  the  form  of 
their  efforts.  While  speaking  of  the  grave 
consequences  of  Mozart's  career  as  a  prodi- 
gy, we  are  bound  to  own,  that  the  immense 
versatility  of  talent  which  he  was  compelled 
to  exhibit  while  seeking  the  desired  Court 
Eldorado,  may  have  operated  favourably  on 
the  development  of  his  musical  genius — ^may 
have  eiven  it  self-relianqe,  courage,  and 
rescued  it  from  the  eccentricities  into  which 
the  more  retired  and  scholastic  are  apt  to 
fall.  And  this  leads  us  to  another  point, 
illustrated  by  what  may  be  called  the  prodi- 
gy-career of  the  young  Mozart,  to  which  we 
must  call  attention.     For  the  sake  of  it  we 

his  band,  which  has  been  accused  of  beine  more 
xemarkable  for  coaneneta  and  noise,  than  £licaey 
and  hiffh  finishing.  The  Mozart  ftmily  wen  all 
at  SalzDurglast  summer.  *  *  *  lam  informed  that 
this  younp;  man,  who  so  much  astonished  all  Eu- 
rope oy  his  infant  knowledge  and  peiformance,  is 
Btul  a  great  master  of  his  instrament.  My  coires- 
nondent  went  to  his  Other's  house  to  hear  him  and 
his  sister  plav  duets  on  tiie  same  harpsichord :  bot 
she  Is  now  at  her  summit,  which  is  not  marvellous ; 
'  and,*  sa3rs  the  writer  of  the  letter,  *  if  I  may  judge 
of  the  music  which  I  heard  of  his  composition  m 
the  orchestra  he  is  one  farther  instance  of  early 
fhiit  being  more  eactiaoidinaiy  than  azceUsnt'  ** 


must  leave,  with  but  a  passii^  mention,  the 
more  amusing  details,  of  how  philosophical 
French  morals  were  found  by  Leopold 
Mozart — ^how  he  presently  discovered,  that 
to  gain  the  love  of  the  English,  a  show  of 
philanthropy  was  advisable ;  how,  won  by 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Hollanders,  in  Wolf- 
gang's giving  a  concert  during  Holy  Week, 
he  relaxed  greatly  in  orthodox  antipathy  to 
Lutheranism,  with  which  he  had  started 
from  Salzburg; — with  many  more  such  un- 
conscious revelations  of  character,  more  pre- 
cious and  pleasant.  Much  has  been  said  of 
the  increased  demand  made  on  the  musician'a 
exertions  of  late  days ;  but  this  complaint  is 
a  popular  fallacy.  Their  fashion,  only,  has 
in  some  respects  changed.  What  singer  is 
there  now,  who  could  touch  the  passages 
noted  by  Mozart,  as  having  been  sung  by  La 
Bastardellal  What  average  orean  player 
can  conform  to  Handel's  coolly  written 
direction,  in  the  score  of  the  '  Ode  to  St. 
Cecilia's  Day :'  Here  take  the  theme  of  the 
chorus  and  execute  a  fugue  upon  it  ?  How 
many  pianists,  even,  can  improvise  a  ca- 
dence in  a  Pianoforte  Concerto,  worthy  of 
the  name  ?  The  transcript  of  the  pro- 
yramme  of  the  concert,  given  for  Mozart,  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Mantua,  cannot, 
of  course,  be  accepted  as  a  specimen  of  what 
every  viriuoeo  was  expected  to  accomplish ; 
the  young  Salzburger  being  professedly  a 
marvel.  Yet  it  throws  a  light  upon  the 
artistic  cultivation  of  the  time ;  from  whiclr 
many  a  renowned  wonder  player  of  o«r 
days,  who  makes  his  fortune  on  the  strength 
of  a  dozen  show  pieces,  would  turn  away  in 
utter  dismay.  Omitting  here,  all  specifica- 
tions of  the  compositions,  by  Mozart,  which 
were  to  be  executed,  we  find  that  he  under- 
took the  following  engagements  ; — and  the 
perfection  with  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  fulfil  his  promises,  may  be  gathered  firom 
the  £eict,  that  his  excellence  in  spontaneous 
performance  was  ascribed  by  the  envious 
Viennese  professors,  to  Mascarille's  well- 
known  receipt  for  making  impromptus.  At 
Mantua,  the  young  Mozart  could  hardly 
have  prepared,  beforehaod,  the  feats  here 
noted : — '  A  Concerto  on  the  Harpsichord, 
presented  to  him,  and  executed  at  sight.' 
'  A  Sonata  for  the  Harpsichord,  performed 
at  sight,  introducing  Variations  of  his  own 
invention];'  and,  lastly,  *  the  whole  repeated 
in  a  different  key  to  that  in  which  it  was 
written.'  '  An  Air,  sung  and  composed  ex- 
tempore, by  the  Signor  Amadeo,  on  words 
not  previously  seen  by  him,  and  accompttr 
nied  by  himself  on  the  harpsichord.'  '  A 
second  Sonata  for  the  harpsichord,  perform- 
ed extempore  on  the  same,  on  the  subject 
proposed  by  the  leader.'    ^  Fugue  for  the 
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harpsichord  on  a  given  theme,  executed 
extempore,  by  the  Signor  Amadeo,  and 
brought  to  a  perfect  termination  according 
to  the  rules  or  counterpoint.'  ^  Symphony 
in  which  he  will  improvise  a  part  fer  the 
harpsichord,  from  a  single  violin  part  placed 
before  him.'  *  Trio,  in  which  he  will  per- 
form a  part  extempore  on  the  violin.' 

Chance  has  made  us  conversant  with 
some  of  the  modern  musical  feats  which 
will  figure  in  biographies  to  come.  We 
have  heard  Malibran,  in  the  extravagance  of 
her  gipsy  giuety,  rehearse  '  Deh  parlate  !' 
half  a  tone  sharper  than  the  orchestra,  the 
latter  stubbornly  refusing  to  give  way.  We 
have  listened  while  Hummel,  in  the  space 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  so  presented 
the  principal  themes  of  ^  Masaniello,'  that 
the  whole  story,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  that 
brilliant  opera,  seemed  told  by  the  piano- 
forte :  without  singers  or  chorus,  or  dresses, 
or  scenery.  We  are  familiar  with,  perhaps, 
the  rarest  display  of  musical  ingenuity  ex- 
tant— the  duett  improvisations  of  Men- 
delssohn and  Moscheles — ^where  the  coher- 
ence between  the  players  is  less  wonder- 
ful, even,  than  their  resolution  to  throw  out 
each  other ;  a  delicious  and  animated  and 
symmetrical  whole  being,  in  both  cases,  the 
result.  We  have  seen  Liszt's  memory 
tested  by  the  severest  and  roost  unexpected 


to  execute  them.  It  was  a  saying  of  his, 
Mr.  Holmes  tells  us,  ^  that  he  prided  him- 
self on  suiting  a  singer  with  an  air  as  a  tailor 
would  fit  him  with  a  coat.'  At  a  later  page 
of  the  book,  we  find  that  in  directing  the 
first  rehearsal  of  <  Don  Giovanni,' 

*'  Mozart  was  obliged  to  slop  the  orcbeelra  at 
(he  scene  ia  the  cemetery,  <  Di  rider  finirai/  *  Rt- 
baldo  audace/  &c.,  as  one  of  tlie  trombone  players 
did  not  exactly  execute  his  part  correctly.  The 
scene  was  accompanied  by  three  trombones  only. 
As  the  passage,  after  repeated  attempts,  had  no 
better  success,  Mozart  went  to  the  desk  of  the 
player,  and  explained  to  him  how  he  would  have 
it  done.  The  man,  who  was  a  crusty  fellow,  an- 
swered with  some  rudeness,  *  It  is  impossible  to 
play,  and  if  I  can't  play  it,  I  am  sure  you  can't 
teach  me !'  *  Heaven  forbid,*  returned  the  com- 
poser, smiling,  *  that  I  should  attempt  to  teach  you 
the  trombone ;  here,  give  me  your  part,  and  I  will  , 
soon  alter  it'  He  dia  so  on  the  spot,  anfl  added 
two  oboes,  two  clarionets,  and  two  bassoons." — 
Life,  pp.  286-7. 

How  different  is  a  spirit  like  this  from 
Beethoven's,  when  torturing  Mademoiselles 
Sontag  and  Ungher,  over  the  Mass  in  D 
Major,    and   insisting    upon   their   getting 
through  the  notes,  no  matter  at  what  cost — 
from  Gherubini's,  when  writing  the  *  Me- 
dea,' which  utterly  destroyed  the  voice  of 
Madame   Scio,  its  heroine — ^from    Meyer- 
trials — now  to    the   point  of   his    playing  beer's,  when '  aggravating'  the  French  opera 
through,  at  an  instant's  warning,  some  long  I  band  at  the  rehearsals  of  '  Les  Huguenots,' 
orchestral  piece,  without  failing  to  indicate  till  one  and  all  mutinied,  and  declared  they 


one  sinele  point  or  effect^now,  by  his  re- 
turning to  some  obsolete  pa$8acagUa  or 
gigue  of  the  harpsichord  writers,  or  to  some 
closely-knit  exercise  of  Clementi  or  Cramer, 
with  a  correctness  as  sure  as  if  the  book 
was  on  the  desk  before  him.  Yet,  save  in 
the  mere  matter  of  finger  accomplishments, 
the  above  list  of  Mozart's  performances  dis- 
tances all  the  wonders  cited.  Readiness  of 
inspiration  and  command  over  scientific  re- 
source could  not  be  carried  further.  It  is 
the  union  of  the  two  which  largely  contri- 
butes to  make  the  master's  music  so  charm- 
ing. Unlike  other  great  men,  whom  the 
possession  of  great  thoughts  has  made  some- 
what uncomplying  and  tyrannical,  Mozart 
seems  to  have't)een  royally  rich  enough  to 
afford  to  conciliate  and  propitiate.  He 
could  produce  the  effect  required  by  such 
means  as  lay  under  his  hand.  Whereas 
we  have  seen  of  later  days  composers  of  re- 
nown takin?  a  wilful  pride  in  compelling 
voices  to  do  what  instruments  were  made 
for,  and  instruments  to  ^  un-pipe'  and  '  un- 
wire '  themselves  in  an  agonising  strain  to 
imitate  vocal  attempts. — ^Mozart  seems  to 
have  found  pleasure  in  making  his  imagin- 
ings accessible  and  genial  to  those  who  nad 


could  and  would  do  no  more !  It  is  a  nice 
point  for  the  casuists  to  determine  whether 
the  greatness  which  despises,  or  that  which 
respects  limits,  be  of  the  higher  order — 
whether  audacity  or  reserve  be  the  nobler. 
Mozart's  considerateness,  however,  seems, 
in  some  measure,  ascribable  to  remorseless 
exercises  of  bis  powers  like  the  above,  and 
thus  far  shows  us  the  bright  side  of  prodi- 
gious exhibition  as  influencing  the  artist's 
career;— in  the  musician  tutored,  however, 
the  man  might  be  destroyed.  The  prepara- 
tion and  destruction  are  not  necessarily 
compatible. 

Once  more, — while  endeavouring,  from 
Mr.  Holmes'  pleasant  pages,  to  trace  and 
to  collect  the  influences  which  made  Mo- 
zart what  he  was, — we  must  not  overlook 
a  point  of  special,  rather  than  general  appli- 
cation, which  has  been  already  too  much 
lost  sight  of  by  modem  historians  of  Art ; 
these  Deing  mostly  sectarians.  It  is  clear 
to  us,  that  the  great  German  musician  was 
widely  and  deeply  obliged  to  the  Italians. 
In  his  day  their  supremacy  was  great ;  al- 
most undisputed  throughout  southern  Ger- 
many. Indeed,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  those  whom  Sebastian  Bach  had  drawn 
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round  him,  a  very  limited  number,  there 
was  hardly  one*  German  artist,  nortliem  or 
southern,  beyond  the  sphere  of  Italian  sing- 
ers, or  players,  or  contrapuntists,  or  chapel- 
masters.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  make 
light  of  the  obligation.  For  one  student  of 
Palestrina,  or  Clari,  or  Colonna, — of  Mar- 
cello,  Scarlatti,  Jomelli,  now  to  be  found  in 
Germany,  France,  or  England ; — we  shall 
find  hundreds  grappling  with  the  crudities 
of  Beethoven,  and  on  his  individualities  and 
exceptions,  forming  a  theory  and  a  course 
of  training.  The  most  salient  results  we 
see  are  the  diffusion  and  acceptance  of  ugli- 
ness for  strength,  and  extravagance  for  sub- 
limity. So,  too,  have  there  been  legions  of 
violinists  thrown  into  a  state  of  spasmodic 
palsy  for  life  by  Paganini,  and  of  singers 
rendered  incurably  bizarre  in  the  desperate 
hooe  qf  emulating  Malibran.  Dangerous 
and  pitiable  folly !  However  extensive  be 
the  genius  of  the  inventor,  the  student, 
while  mastering  first  principles,  is  only  safe 
so  long  as  he  analyses  what  is  beautiful  and 
complete.  The  laws  and  rules  which  the 
enterprising  make  for  themselves,  are,  in  the 
larger  number  of  cases,  only  applicable  to 
themselves :  and,  if  acted  upon  by  imita- 
tors, lead  to  confusion,  affected  singularity, 
repulsiveness  of  form,  and  frenzy  of  colour. 
Something  like  the  above,  we  imagine, 
are  the  determining  causes  which  gave  to 
Mozart's  life  its  character,  and  to  his  genius 
its  colour.  His  works  are  too  well  known 
to  call  for  separate  analysis,  the  less  so,  as 
we  may  have  a  few  general  words  to  say 
with  regard  to  them,  ere  our  task  is  closed. 
Too  well  known,  also,  are  the  events  of  his 
life : — how  he  wooed  one  sister  and  wedded 
another — how  he  continued  in  perpetual 
quest  of  the  life-appointment,  whicn  was  to 
bring  his  entangled  affiiirs  right — ^lavishing 
his  Ulent  here,  there,  and  everywhere  ;  on 
the  worthless,  the  scheming  and  the  ungrate- 
ful :  how  the  disappointment  of  his  nopes 
(to  admit  his  biographer's  view  of  the  sub- 
ject) threw  him  into  reckless  eaiety  and 
frivolous  companionship,  by  which  his  early 
wasted  frame  was  further  enfeebled — ^how 
superstitious  misgivings  darkened  his  death- 
bed :  and  unblessed,  and  unhonoured  by  the 
people  to  whom  he  had  dona  such  honour, 
he  was  laid  in  the  grave.  These  things,  we 
say,  are  too  fitmuiar,  to  call  for  us  yet 
aeain  to  trace  Mozart's  steps  from  artistic 
tnumph  to  artistic  triumph,  and  from  moral 
fiiilure  to  moral  failure.  One  or  two  musi- 
cal questions,  however,  may  be  illustrated ; 
and  an  anecdote  or  two  contributed,  for  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Holmes,  ere  his  work 
comes  to  a  second  edition — ^with  the  view, 
too,   of  still  illustrating,   collaterally,  the 


annals  of  art  and  the  history  of  the  ar- 
tist. 

We  are  enabled  by  the  first  matter  in  de- 
bate, to  afibrd  the  reader  a  very  agreeable 
idea  of  Mozart's  powers  of  description. 
There  is,  at  all  events,  neither  fatuity  nor 
want  of  observation  in  the  following  por- 
trait. The  subject  is  Vo^ler,  and  in  the 
background  the  Electoral  ralace  at  Mann- 
heim, before  whose  eates  Mozart  was  lin- 
gering, in  the  hopes  cl  there  finding  the  de- 
sired anchoraee.  Taking  every  word  of 
the  following  ror  granted,  Mr.  Holmes  is  not 
wrong  jn  lilting  up  his  voice  a^inst  the 
charlatan,  so  unmercifully  pictured. 

"  Vogler's  history  "  (writes  Mozart)  "  is 
short.  He  came  here  in  a  miserable  plight, 
exhibiting  on  the  clavier,  and  composed  a 
ballet.  His  condition  excited  pity,  and  the 
elector  sent  him  to  Italy.  Afterwards,  on 
visiting  Bologna,  the  Elector  inquired  of  the 
Padre  Valotti  respecting  Vogler.  '  O  altez- 
za,  questo  6  un  grand'  uomo,'  &c.  He  then 
asked  Padre  Martini.  '  Altezza,  i  buono, 
ma  a  poco  quando  sara  un  poco  piii  vecchio, 
pii^  sodo,  si  farik,  si  fara.  Ma  bisogna  che 
si  lengi  molto.' " 

**  Vogler  on  his  return  became  a  Jiriest,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  court-chaplain.  He  has 
composed  a  *  Miserere,'  which  every  one  tells 
me  18  perfectly  intolerable  to  listen  to,  the  harmo- 
ny beug  all  wrong.  He  found  that  it  was  not 
much  relished,  and  went  to  the  Elector  to  com- 
plain that  the  orchestra,  from  spite  to  him,  played 
badly  on  purpose.  In  short,  he  has  so  mana^ 
matters  (engaging  also  in  some  serviceable  in- 
trigues with  women)  that  he  has  been  appointed 
Vice- kapellmeister.  He  is  a  fool,  who  fancies 
that  there  can  exist  nothing  better  nor  more  per- 
fect than  himself.  He  is  hated  by  the  whole  or- 
chester.  He  has  often  brought  Holzbauer  into 
trouble.  His  book  will  better  teach  arithmetic 
than  composition.  He  gives  out  that  be  will 
make  a  composer  in  three  weeks,  or  a  singer  in 
six  months,  but  the  products  of  bis  system  have 
not  yet  made  their  appearance.  He  contemns  the 
mat  masters,  and  spoke  to  me  of  Bach  with  great 
disrespect.  Bach  composed  two  opens  here,  of 
which  the  first  pleased  mors  than  the  second. 
As  the  title  of  the  last  mentioned  was  *  Lucio 
Silia,'  the  same  which  1  bad  composed  at  Mtlaut  I 
felt  curious  to  see  it  Holzbauer  had  told  me  that 
Vogler  possessed  it,  and  I  asked  him  to  lend  it  me. 
*  Willingly,'  said  he,  <  I  will  lend  it  to  you  to- 
morrow. But  yon  will  not  find  any  master-strokes 
of  genius  in  it'  A  few  days  afterwards,  on  our 
meeting,  he  said  to  me,  very  satirically,  <  Weil, 
yon  have  now  seen'  somethiitt  beautiful.  Have 
you  gained  any  ideas  from  it  r  '  One  air  is  very 
pretty.'  *  How  do  the  words  go  .''  he  inouired  of 
somebody  near  him ;  *  Of  which  air  r  *  Why,  of 
that  abominable  air  of  Bach's.  Let  me  see — *  Pu- 
rille  Amate,'  which  he  was  certainly  drunk  when 
he  wrote !'  I  really  thoiight  that  I  must  have 
taken  him  by  the  nose.  I,  however,  made  as 
thoqgh  I  had  heard  nothing,  and  went  away  with- 
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oat  saying  a  word.    He  has  already  out-lived  his 
favour  at  court." — Life  of  Mozart^  pp.  117-18. 

A  word  or  two  more  on  the  Abba's  com- 
positions : — 

*'  Yesterday,  that  is  Wednesday  the  19th  (ap- 

Sarentlv  of  November,  1777),  was  again  a  gala 
ay.  I  attended  the  service,  at  which  was  pro- 
duced a  bran  new  mass  by  Vogler,  which  had  been 
rehearsed  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the 
afternoon.  1  sta^^ed,  however,  no  longer  than  the 
end  of  the  *  Kyrie.'  Sueb  music  I  never  before 
heard  in  my  life ;  for  not  only  is  the  harmony  fre- 
quently wrong,  but  he  goes  into  keys  as  if  be 
would  tear  one  in  by  the  hair  of  the  head ;  not  in 
an  artist-like  manner,  or  in  any  way  that  would 
repay  the  trouble,  but  plump  and  without  prepara- 
tion. Upon  the  conduct  of  the  ideas,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  speak ;  I  will  merely  say  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  any  mass  by  Vogler  can  sat- 
isfy a  composer  worthy  of  the  name.  For  though 
one  should  discover  an  idea  that  is  not  bad,,  that 
idea  does  not  long  remain  in  a  native  condition, 
but  soon  becomes — beautiful  ?  Heaven  save  the 
mark !  it  becomes  bad,  exceedingbad ;  and  this  in 
two  or  three  different  ways.  The  thought  has 
had  scarcely  time  to  appear,  before  something  else 
comes  and  destrojrs  it,  or  it  does  not  close  so  natu- 
rally as  to  remain  |;ood,  or  it  is  not  brought  in  in 
the  right  place,  or  it  is  spoiled  b^  the  injudicious 
employment  of  the  accompanying  instruments. 
Such  is  Vogler^s  composition.** — Mjife,  pp.  119, 
120. 

This  passage  calls  forth  a  note  ;  more  be- 
ins  meant  therein  than  meets  the  ear. 
when  Mr.  Holmes  recommends  it  to  the 
thoughtful  student  as  matter  for  deep  con- 
sideration, adding  ^  The  lesson  is  Mozart's ' 
— he  might  also,  we  think,  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that  in  Vogler's  career 
and  the  young  Salzburgher's  criticism,  the 
modem  direction  of  German  music,  when  it 
parted  company  from  Italian,  is  shadowed 
out.  Let  us  turn  to  F^tis,  for  a  notice  or 
two  of  this  reprobated  person.  From  his 
childhood  the  Abbe  Vogler  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  erratic,  crotchettj  beings 
who  pick  up  and  combine  knowledge  in  their 
own  way,  rather  than  follow  any  systematic 
course  of  instruction.  ^  He  taught  himself,* 
says  F^tis,  ^to  play  upon  several  instru- 
ments, and  invented  a  system  of  fingering 
the  harpsichord,  which  he  conununicated  to 
his  papiis.'  His  literary  studies  in  the  Je* 
suits'  College  at  Wurzburg  were  followed 
by  his  joining  the  order : — a  step,  which  we 
are  told,  was  followed  by  many  temporal 
advantages,  and  which — to  theorize  after 
the  fashion  of  M.  Eugene  Sue — may  have 
introduced  the  shrewd  Franconian  into 
some  of  those  habiis  of  intrigue,  which  are 
so  pithily  denounced  above.  One  so  rest- 
less and  aspirins  was,  at  all  events,  not 
likely  to  profit  deeply  by  such  a  course  of 


deliberate  and  regulated  study  as  Italy 
aflR)rded  :  and  we  shall  accordingly  find  Vog- 
ler in  Italy,  flying  from  Valotti  to  Padre 
Martini ;  and  leaving  the  latter  again,  for 
Rome,  where  he  took  Priest's  orders, 
and  where  we  are  told,  he  got  some  ideas 
from  Misliveczek,  better  known  in  Italy  as 
^  II  Boemo.'  He  had  not  long  been  estab- 
lished at  Mannheim,  it  seems,  before  Mo- 
zart's arrival :  some  two  years  later  (in 
1779)  when  the  Elector  Palatine  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  sovereignty  of  Bavaria,  disgust- 
ed possibly  by  the  failure  of  his  opera  '  Al- 
bert the  Third,'  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ments as  court-chaplain  and  Kapellmeister, 
and  successively  wandered  through  France, 
Spain,  Greece,  and  the  East,  ^  to  make,'  we 
are  told,  *  researches  relative  to  music'  The 
last  region  we  must  think  ^  a  barren  land,' 
despite  of  its  having  ripened  the  genius  of 
France's  youngest  composer,  M.  Felicien 
David. 

On  his  return  from  these  progresses,  the 
Abb6  Vogler  took  service  with  the  King  of 
Sweden ;  but,  restless,  it  would  seem,  by 
temperament  or  by  training,  he  appears 
thenceforward  never  to  have  remained  long 
constant  to  one  place,  or  one  occupation  : — 
now  playing  on  the  organ  in  different  Ger- 
man cities ;  now  exhibiting  in  London  on 
the  archestriony  a  precious  invention  of  his 
own,  the  name  of  which  is  hardly  remem- 
bered; now  publishing  treatises,  courses, 
systems ;  now  producing  operas  at  Copen- 
hagen, Vienna,  Munich,  &c.  :  and,  lastly, 
setting  up  his  tent  at  Darmstadt  (not  then, 
as  now,  the  deadest  of  dead  court  towns), 
and  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  opening 
his  school  there.  From  this  school  pro- 
ceeded the  two  inventors  of  Modern  Ger- 
many— Weber  and  Meyerbeer.  The  figure 
made  in  art  by  these  two  men  is  in  some 
sort  an  answer  to  Mozart's  sarcasm ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  peculiar  form  thereof 
attests  the  justice  of  his  criticism.  It  would 
have  been  expecting  a  miracle  to  look  for 
his  tolerating  such  an  entire  departure  from 
the  old  Italian  principles  of  harmony  and  of 
continuity,  as  the  authors  of  *Euryanthe' 
and  *  Les  Huguenots '  manifest.  While, 
however,  we  note  the  dash  of  empiricism  in 
Vogler's  genius  and  in  his  progress,  which 
naturally  made  the  Abb^  offensive  to  so 
complete  and  so  conscientious  a  musician  as 
Mozart,  it  were  unjust  not  to  point  out  the 
large  share  an  original  man  had  in  forming 
the  genius  of  other  original  men :  and  since, 
at  the  outset  of  his  life,  he  sits  under  the 
heavy  ban  of  a  greater  artist,  let  us,  for  jus- 
tice' sake,  see  what  forms  his  career  as 
instructor  and  theorist  bad  taken  towards  its 
close.      To  this  end  we  will  translate  a 
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page  from  M.  F^tis's  bi(^rapliical  notice  of 
Meyerbeer,  apprising  the  reader  that  the 
materials  were  probably  famished  by  that 
great  musician  himself.  After  mentioning 
that  Meyerbeer's  precocious  genius  had 
been  placed  under  the  training  of  Bernhard 
Anselm  Weber,  conductor  of  the  Berlin 
opera ;  who,  as  well  as  the  greater  Von 
Weber  (Carl  Maria),  had  been  a  pupil  under 
Vogler— 


*<  One  day,"  Fetis  coDtioues,  **  Meyerbeer  took 
a  fugue  to  his  master.  Eachanted  with  the  mor- 
f8au,  Weber  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  ckef-d^auvre, 
and  sent  it  at  once  to  the  Abb6  Vogler,  by 
way  of  proving  that  he,  too,  knew  how  to  form 
scholars.  After  waiting  some  time  for  an  answer, 
a  Toluminons  packet  was  at  last  received.  It  was 
opened  with  eagerness,  bat  oh  vexations  surprise  ! 
in  place  of  its  containing  the  expected  praises,  a 
practical  treatise  on  the  fugue  appeareu,  written 
Dy  the  hand  of  Vogler,  and  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  the  first  the  rules  for  the  formation  of 
music  of  this  class  were  succinctly  aet  forth.  The 
second  called  *  The  Scholar's  Fugue,'  contained 
Meyerbeer's  analysed  in  its  several  parts,  and 
thence  proved  to  be  not  good.  The  third  part, 
which  was  entitled  *  The  Master's  Fugue,'  was 
oue  which  Vogler  had  written  on  Meyerbeer's  sub- 
jects ;  this,  too,  was  analysed  bar  by  bar,  the  mas- 
ter giving  his  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  one  form 
in  preference  to  another.* 

«•  Weber  was  struck  dumb :  but,  for  Meyerbeer, 

Vogler's  criticism  was  a  flash  of  light All 

that  in  Webei's  instruction  had  seemed  obscure 
and  unintelligible  presented  itself  to  him  as  clear 
and  easy.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  he  set  himself  to 
writing  a  fugue  in  eight  parts,  according  to  the 
Abb^  Vogler's  principles,  and  forwarded  it  imme- 
diately. This  new  attempt  was  received  by  the 
master  differently  from  the  former  one.  <  A  fair 
future  in  art  is  before  you,*  he  wrote  to  Meyer- 
beer. *Come  to  me  here  at  Darmstadt;  I  will 
receive  you  as  a  son,  and  point  out  to  you  the 
sources  of  musical  knowledge.' Inces- 
santly occupied  with  serious  studies,  the  life  led 
by  Voglefs  pupils  was  truly  artistic  and  scientific. 
After  the  Mass,  which  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
was  obliged  to  serve,  because  he  was  a  Catholic, 
— the  master  assembled  his  scholars  and  save 
them  an  orad  lesson  on  counterpoint,  then  set  tnem 
to  work  in  composing  some  movement  of  church 
music  on  a  given  theme,  closing  the  day  with  the 
analysis  of  what  each  had  written.  Sometimes, 
also,  Vogler  went  with  Meyerbeer  to  the  cathe- 
dral where  there  were  two  oigans.  There  they 
improvised  together  on  the  two  instruments,  each 
taking  in  his  turn  the  subject  of  the  fugue  given, 
and  developing  it" — FHis — Art.f  Meym)eer. 

The  reader  will  readily  admit  that  this 
latter  picture  is  far  more  gracious  than  the 

* '  Unfortanately/  adds  M.  F^i  in  a  note,  which 
speaks  of  the  pubucation  of  this  tieatise,  *  the  ana* 
lysis  of  Vogler  is  deficient  in  correctness,  nor  is  his 
own  fugue  too  good  a  one.'  This  criticism  is  odd* 
Ivat  variance  with  the  passage  of  text  immediately 
ioUowiog. 


former  one.  The  value  of  Vogler's  instruc- 
tions remains  still  an  ^  open  question  :'  but 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  contributed 
to  form  the  taste  of  two  inventors  should,  we 
think,  be  accepted  as  ^  a  plea  in  mitigation,' 
by  all  who  take  a  catholic  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  Art.  How  in  Weber  the  Ab- 
ba's antipathy  to  Italian  principles  was  per- 
petuated— ^how  in  Meyerbeer  it  was  so  cor- 
rected as  to  throw  the  student  into  an  eclec- 
ticism the  most  original  which  the  world  of 
Art  has  seen — are  matters  the  examination 
of  which  would  lead  us  too  wide :  and, 
what  is  less  desirable,  assuredly  land  us  in 
controversy.  Those  who  are  curious  to 
work  out  our  idea  further  will  find  interest- 
ing food  for  comparison  and  speculation  in 
later  pages  of  Mr.  Holmes's  Life,  where 
Sarti's  published  observations  on  Mozart's 
quartetts,  dedicated  to  Hadyn,  are  discussed. 
The  Italian  composer's  strictures  on  Mo- 
zart's *  crudities'  are,  in  tone,  whimsically 
like  those  lavished  by  Mozart  on  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  Mannheim  Abb^.  ''  Such  is 
the  slavery  to  the  conventional,"  remarks 
Mr.  Holmes, "  by  which  the  public  at  large 
are  enthralled,  and  the  bold  inquirer  must 
often  be  content  to  wait  till  the  accumulated 
opinions  of  years  gradually  reverse  the  ver- 
dict of  contemporaries  !"  Something  of 
this  moderation,  we  think,  might  have  been 
brought  in  to  qualify  Mozart's  severity 
against  Clementi  (see  Life,  p.  198),  and  to 
correct  his  oracular  tone  with  regard  to  fu- 
ture results  of  the  Abb^  Vogler's  systems. 

There  will  be  small  dissent,  we  imagine, 
from  any  of  Mozart's  views  with  regard  to 
his  own  operas : — ^still  less  exception  taken 
against  the  stores  of  anecdotes  which  Mr. 
Holmes  has  collected  with  regard  to  '  Ido- 
meneo,'  *  Die  Entf  tihrun^,'  *  Figaro,'  *  Don 
Giovanni,'  and  *  Die  ZatmerflcJte.'  Of*  La 
Clemenza,'  and  *  Cosi,'  less  is  known.  The 
artless  fondness  with  which  the  composer 
describes  his  own  works  is  to  us  very  engag- 
ing. The  world  is,  however,  too  fond  of 
calling  this  paternal  self-occupation  vanity ; 
and  Mr.  Holmes  falls  into  the  error,  when 
writing  (p.  dl9)  of  '  the  amusing  partiality' 
for  his  own  performances'  with  which  Gllick 
'  favoured  his  friend  and  correspondent  the 
BailH  du  Rollet.'  This  is  anotner  illustra- 
tion of  the  *  choleric  word'  and  '  flat  blas- 
phemy' adage.  For  a  couple  of  anecdotes, 
not  worthless  as  rendering  completer  the 
history  of  Mozart's  immorUl  operas,  we  are 
indebted  to  a  somewhat  out-of-tho'-way 
source — ^the  ^  Winter  Studies  and  Summer 
Rambles'  of  Mrs.  Jameson.  When  that 
lady  was  in  New  York,  some  seren  years 
ago,  she  "  was  introduced  to  a  fine  old  Ita- 
lian, with  long  and  flowing  white.hairi  and 
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a  most  venerable  and  marked  physiognomy: 
it  was  Lorenzo  de  Ponte,  the  man  who  had 
first  introduced  Mozart  to  the  Emperor 
Joseph,"  (qu€arey  on  what  authority  ?)  ^*  and 
who  wrote  for  him  the  text  of  the  ^  Don 
Juan,'  the  '  Figaro,'  and  the  '  Cosi.'"  The 
same  page  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  latter 
days  of  Shikaneder,  the  Vienna  manager 
and  buffoon  companion  of  Mozart's  married 
life  ;  to  save  whom  from  ruin  the  thriftless 
and  good-natured  composer  wrote  'Die  Zau- 
berflote'  even  at  a  moment  when  *  Death 
was  with  him  dealing.'  Those  who  have 
denounced  the  manager  as  one  of  those  un- 
worthy creatures  who  prey  upon  the  gifted, 
will  accept  as  a  piece  of  poetical  jijistice  the 
following  picture  of  his  latter  days  i — "  Shi- 
kaneder," says  Mrs.  Jameson,  ^'  was  patro- 
nized by  Joseph,  Mozart's  '  good  £mperor,' 
and  much  attached  to  him.  After  the  Em- 
peror's death  he  went  mad,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  sitting  in  an  arm  chair  with 
a  large  sheet  thrown  over  him,  refusing  to 
speak  to  his  family.  When  any  one  visited 
him,  he  would  lift  the  sheet  from  his  head, 
and  ask,  with  a  fixed  look, '  Did  you  know 
Joseph  ? '  If  the  answer  were  *  Yes,'  he 
would  perhaps  condescend  to  exchange  a 
few  words  with  his  visitor,  always  on  the 
same  subject — his  emperor  and  patron  ;  but 
if  the  answer  were  '  No,'  he  immediately 
drew  his  sheet  about  him,  like  a  shroud,  hid 
his  face,  and  sank  again  into  his  arm-chair 
and  obstinate  silence  :  and  thus  he  died." — 
Winter  Studies^vol  i.,  pp.  281,  282. 

Another  contribution  to  the  histpry  of 
Mozart's  operas,  as  iudicatins  the  powerful 
hold  they  have  retained  on  tne  sympathies 
and  imaginations,  not  merely  of  musicians, 
but  also  of  men  of  letters,  might  have  been 
found  in  Hofimann's  analysis  of '  Don  Juan,' 
where,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  impas- 
sioned tone  of  the  composition,  which  was 
personal  rather  than  premeditated,  he  cre- 
dits Mozart  with  a  profound  and  mystical 
view  of  the  subject.  This,  Hoffmann  as- 
sumes, must  have  presented  itself  to  the 
composer  in  its  psychological,  and  not  mere- 
ly its  picturesque  aspect.  As  a  piece  of 
ingenious  rhapsody,  the^essay  is  well  worth 
iialf  an  hour's  attention,  and  was  worth  a 
foot  note;  though  its  value,  as  we  have 
said,  lies  in  its  illustration  of  the  ingenuity 
of  commentators,  as  attesting  the  greatness 
of  their  subject.  So,  to  the  end  of  time, 
there  will  be  no  end  of  theories  about 
Shakspeare,  in  explanation  of  the  marvels 
of  his  genius : — and,  after  having  surmised 
that  he  must  have  visited  Scotland,  because 
he  could  imagine  Glamis  and  Cawdor  and 
^the  blasted  heath,'  some  speculator,  bolder 
grown,  may  possibly  proclaim  cousinship  for 


him  with  Ahasueras  the  Wandeier,  and 
insist  that  *  Egypt's'  pomp,  as  she  sailed 
down  the  Cydnus,  could  only  have  been 
thus  pictured  by  an  eye-witness. 

Mr.  Holmes  leaves  much  to  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  '  The  Requiem,'  and 
the  part  which  Mozart  really  bore  in  its 
composition:  so  much  indeed,  that  time, 
and  space  forbid  our  here  arguing  out  the 
question,  or  even  marshalling  the  evidence, 
of  which  the  world  is  at  present  in  posses* 
sion.  Zelter's  earnest  and  laboured  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  published  in  the  well- 
known  '  Correspondence  with  Goethe,' 
ought  at  least  to  nave  been  adverted  to,  as 
a  singularly  honest  piece  of  musical  writing 
on  a  musical  subject ;  such  specimens  being 
rare.  There  is  an  appearance,  almost,  of 
avoidance  of  the 'difficulties  of  the  question 
by  our  biographer,  which  is  hardly  satis- 
factory. 

We  must  now  offer  a  few  speculations  on 
yet  another  musical  point,  in  which  Mr. 
Holmes's  partisanship  has  carried  him  too 
far.  Desirous  of  aggrandizing  Mozart's 
stature,  by  measuring  him  against  his  con- 
temporaries, our  biographer  is  particularly 
restless  with  respect  to  Gllick ;  accuses  him 
of  loving  parasites  and  intrigues,  and  thus 
accounts  for  the  slack  intercourse  maintain- 
ed between  him  and  Mozart :  whereas,  the 
latter's  preference  for  Shikaneder  and  Stad- 
ler  the  clarionet-player,  and  for  Arlequin 
and  Pierrot,  might  have  been  cited  as  certain 
to  make  any  close  companionship  with  the 
philosophical  artist  restrained  and  uncom- 
fortable. In  another  page  Mr.  Holmes  asks, 
how  is  it  that  '  Gliick's  operas  no  longer 
keep  possession  of  the  stage  ?'  Does  he 
count  how  many  of  Mozart's  operas  are 
ever  to  be  heard  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy  1  Three  at  the  most.  Does  he  forget 
that /our  of  GlUck's — the  two  '  Iphigenias,' 
the  *  Alceste,'  and  the '  Armide' — -nave,  ever 
since  they  were  written,  formed  a  part  of 
the  stock  repertory  of  Berlin  :  that  one  at 
least,  in  like  manner,  takes  its  turn  at  Frank- 
fort, at  Stuttgart,  at  Munich,  Vienna,  to  our 
certain  knowledge — ^we  believe  we  might 
add,  at  ereiy  first'Clasa  opera-house  in  Ger- 
many 1  At  the  very  moment  we  are  writ- 
ing, the  French  papera  are  describing  the 
gorgeous  preparations  ordered  by  their  ICing 
S>r  the  representation  of  '  Armide,'  for  the 
delectation  of  our  Queen,  provided  she  visits 
Paris  this  year.  Nor  is  Mr.  Holmes  pro- 
found or  happy  in  his  judgment  of  GlUck  as 
a  composer.  In  forming  it,  he  seems  to  us 
to  have  listened  to  others,  rather  than  look- 
ed into  matten  for  himself.  Let  us  quote  a 
few  lines : 

^'  Give  him  (Gluck)  some  great  situation 
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or  striking  sentiment  to  express,  and  he  did 
it  in  perfection,  but   in  the   mere  luxury  of 
music  divested  of  action,  and  in  the  nume- 
rous  other  ways  in  which  music,   though 
vaguely,  addresses  itself  to  the  passions  of 
the  soul,  he  has  no  power.''    In  this  passage, 
we  apprehend  Mr.  Holmes  means  to  say, 
that  Glilck  was  poor  as  a  melodist ;  though, 
virtually,   in   place  of  this  impression,  he 
gives  the  master  the  highest  praise  which 
can  be  given  to  a  dramatic  composer,  who  is 
bound  to  avoid,  not  court,  *  the  mere  luxury 
of  music  divested  of  action,^    But  let  us  take 
our  critic  according  to  his  meanings.     It  is 
true  that  Gliick  has  left  fewer  melodies  than 
Mozart,  since  his  sterner  system  of  working 
precluded  their  admission,  and  the  number 
of  his  mature  compositions  is  smaller.     But 
we  deny  his  '  powerlessness.'     To  our  ap- 
prehensions, the   opera  of  '  Orfeo'  contains 
a  tenor  part  as  full  of  fine  melody,  as  vari- 
ous, too,  in  its  colouring,  as  any  single  part 
in  any  of  Mozart's  operas.      If  the  air, 
^  Objet  de  mon  Amour,'  with  its  enchanting 
answer  of  Echo;  if  the  bravuroj '  L'espoir 
renait  dans   mon  ame;'    if  the   wondrous 
prayer  to  the  demons, '  Laissez  vous  tou- 
cher,' and  the  rondOy  *  J'ai  perdu  mon  Eury- 
dice'  (which  wDl  be  sung  so  long  as  there 
are  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  feel)  do  not 
substantiate  this  assertion,  whether  the  ques- 
tioner choose  to  take  up  his  ground  on  the 
parts  of  ZerKna  in   Don   Giovanmf  or  the 
Countess  in  ^  Figaro,'  or  Pamina  in  '  Die 
Zauberflote' — Criticism  must  be  allowed  to 
use  the  sliding  scale  of  sympathy  and  an- 
tipathy, instead  of  maintaining  any  unchang- 
ing standard  of  truth  and  beauty.     There  is 
a  less  amount  of  what  may  strictly  be  called 
tuneable  in  the  two   operas  on   Iphigenia's 
story;  but  let  us  turp  to   'Armida,'  and 
where,  if  not  there,  are  we  to  seek  for  the 
'  luxury  of  music  ?' — where  for  such  a  flow 
of  haunting  and  voluptuous  melody  as  befits 
the  land  of  enchantment  1     There  may  be 
movements  more  rhythmically  fanciful — in 
Mozart's  'Magic  Flute'  for  instance,  the 
chorus/  Gia  fan  ritorno ;' — ^but  for  that  deli- 
cious flow  of  sweet  sound  which  ^  steeps  the 
senses  in  Elysium,'  it  is  impossible,'we  think, 
to  outdo  the  great  tenor  acena^  *  Plus  j'ob- 
serve,'  the  close  of  which  has  a  picturesque 
romance  of  the  most  exquisite  imagining,  or 
the  Naiad's  song, '  On  s'etonnerait  moins,' 
or  Lucinda*s    ballad,*    'Jamais    dans    ce 
beaux  lieux,'  or  the  chorus,  *•  C'est  1 'amour 

*  As  we  are  Ubouriog  to  Mtabliah  GlUck*B  ver- 
satility, we  maj  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  the 
simple  but  delicious  contrivance  of  the  accompani- 
ment of  long-sustained  notes  for  the  voice,  which 
seta  off  thie  melody  with  a  fiilness  of  beamty  not  to 
be  surpassod. 
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qui  retient  dans  ses  chaines.'  A  hundred 
causes  could  be  pointed  out  why  the  operas 
of  GlUck  have  been,  and  might  at  any  future 
time  be  again  laid  aside :  one  main  reason 
being,  that  they  are  not  written  for  any  par- 
ticular singer.  But  thus,  also,  may  Shak- 
speare's  ^  Lear,'  '  Othello,'  and  <  Merchant 
of  Venice,'  be  forsaken  for  a  while ;  if  an 
actress  appears,  for  whom  Knowles  writes 
his '  Hunchback,'  or  an  actor,  in  spite  of  ex- 
pectation, succeeds  in  embodying  a  Tal- 
fourd's  *"  Ion.'  The  latter  have  special 
claims,  and  will  enjoy  a  success  so  long  as 
the  special  order  of  executive  talent  for 
which  they  were  suited,  shall  appear.  But 
the  really  great  plays  will  survive  a  hun- 
dred fashions  and  forced  reputations — beau- 
tified and  not  depreciated  by  the  flight  of 
Time,  and  the  silence  in  which  they  have 
lain.  Such,  we  conceive,  b  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  Gliick's  operas.  They  may  be 
already  more  antique,  but  they  are  leas  old 
fashioned  than  Mozart's. 

Such  are  a  few  among  the  many  specula- 
tions which  this  very  agreeable  book  has 
suggested ;  put  forth  in  no  cavilling  spirit, 
but  rather  as  ofiering  a  view  of  the  .silver 
side  of  the  shield,  when  Mr.  Holmes  is  con- 
fident of  the  eold, — or  of  the  or  when  he 
would  blazon  it  as  wholly  argent.  We  will 
now,  like  true  comrades,  ofl*er  him  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  retaliation,  having  still  on  our 
minds  some  remarks  which  he  will  esteem 
heretical,  of  which  we  must  deliver  our 
selves  ere  closing  these  notices. 

In  the  opening  para^phs  of  this  article, 
it  was  intimated  that  Mozart's  place  among 
the  great  musicians  seemed  to  us  hardly  to 
have  been  rightly  adjudged.  He  has  been 
perpetually  set  above  them  all  on  the  score 
of  his  versatility;  it  being  forgotten  that 
versatility  of  efibrt  does  not  of  necessity  im- 
ply variety  of  fancy.  It  may  appear  para- 
doxical to  some,  but  the  intense  seal  of  indi- 
viduality which  is  stamped  on  all  his  pro- 
ductions, while  it  engages  our  sympathies, 
qualifies,  in  some  measure,  our  enthusiasm. 
The  greatest  artist  is  he,  who  the  least  in* 
terposes  himself  between  his  thoughts  and 
the  public.  It  will  surprise  many, — above 
ally  the  legion  of  those  who  accept  reputa- 
tions on  trust, — ^to  hear  it  asserted,  that 
(taking  their  respective  eras  and  disposable 
materials  into  account)  Handel  more  fre- 
quently laid  by  his  HandeHsm  than  Mozart 
the  Mozait-ishness,  of  which  he  speaks  with 
so  intelligent  a  modesty,  when  pressed  as  to 
its  origin  by  a  friend  (see  Zt/e,  pp.  315, 320). 
There  is  a  wider  range  embraced  by  aach 
airs  as  ^  Wise  men  flattering,'  ^  He  waa  de- 
spised,' '  Cease  thine  anguiah'  (<  Athalia'), 
<  O  ruddier  than  the  c&ny,'   *  Sound  an 
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alarm,'  and  <  Lascia  ch'  io  piango'  ('  Ar- 
mida'), — and  by  such  choruses  as  '  Cheer 
her,  O  Baal,'  ^  The  people  shall  hear  and 
be  afraid'  (<  Israel'),  the  « Hallelujah'  of 
<  The  Messiah,'  *  Wretched  Lovers'  (*Acis'), 
and  *  See  the  conquering  Hero  comes,'  (to 
string  together  at  random  the  first  composi- 
tions which  present  themselves),  than  is 
circled  by  the  entire  body  of  Mozart's  writ- 
ings. For  some  of  the  specimens  just  num- 
bered have  no  mark  of  the  master  upon 
them,  howsoever  they  may  bear  marks  of 
his  time :  while  others,  again,  possess  a 
virgin  freshness,  and  delicacy  of  invention, 
belonging  to  no  century,  impossible  though 
it  be  for  those  familiar  with  them,  to  cast 
themselves  loose  of  associations  of  time  and 
place.  Whereas,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
single  piece  of  Mozart's,  in  which  some 
harmony,  some  phrase,  some  luscious  close, 
or  some  exquisitely  resolved  discord,  does 
not  refer  the  work  to  its  author  as  surely  as 
the  carnations  of  Rubens,  or  the  brocade 
of  Veronese,  or  the  Holy  Madonna  coun- 
tenance of  Francesco  Francia.  He  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  us  the  solitary  specimen  of 
dramatic  self-abstraction,  and  intense  per- 
sonality or  manner  combined  (the  one  not 
damaging  the  other)  which  could  be  cited  : 
and  it  is  hecause  qualities  so  opposite  have 
been  deemed  impossible  of  existence  in  the 
same  person,  that  Mozart  has  been  credited 
by  his  enthusiasts  with  attributes,  in  reality, 
not  belonging  to  his  music.  Let  us  not,  for 
an  instant,  be  thought  to  take  part  with  M. 
Jules  Maurel  and  the  herd  of  flippant  French 
critics  who  have  denied  the  greatness  of  the 
author  of  *  The  Requiem'  and  '  Figaro.' 
They  acted  according  to  their  vocation, 
which  is  to  sneer  and  to  destroy  without  un- 
derstanding ;  we  would  fain  understand 
without  sneering  or  destroying :  deep  love 
and  reverence  m  our  creed  implying,  also, 
intimate  knowledge  : — the  worship  of  a 
mtn9  sanoj  not  the  idolatry  of  the  enthusiast. 
Thus,  in  considering  the  mass  of  Mozart's 
music — whether  for  the  orchestra,  or  the 
chamber,  the  minster,  or  the  opera  house — 
we  cannot  but  perceive  that  one  sentiment 
(with  little  exception)  colours  the  whole  : 
the  afiectionate,  tender,  voluptuous  spirit  of 
the  man  :  not  incapable  of  mirth,  but  carry- 
ing through  that  mirth  an  undertone  of 
something  deeper  and  more  mournful — ^not 
too  sensual  to  soar  to  sublime  heights,  but 
still  never  raised  by  soaring  above  its  own 
mortality. 

<*  The  still  sad  ina«c  of  humanity  " 

is  the  line  which  occurs  to  us,  whenever 
we  attempt  to  characterize  Mozart.  To  il- 
luatrate— let  us  compare  <  Figaro'  with  ^  II 


Matrimonio  Segretp,"  and  the  superior  pen- 

siveness  of  the  former  must  make  itself  felt 
— though  the  opera  founded  on  Beaumar- 
chais'  drama,  containing,  as  it  does,  none  of 
the  suppressed  tragedy  of  the  hero's  solilo- 
quy (which  gives  the  character  in  the  play 
a  closer  analogy  to  Shylock^Sj  than  the  gen- 
erality are  aware) — is  assuredly  infinitely 
more  superficial  and  heartless,  than  the 
story  containing  the  fears  and  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  secretly-married  Carolina.  In 
like  manner,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
passion  of  '  Don  Giovanni  '  must  be  owned 
to  be  exceeded  in  many  parts  of  the  *  Fide- 
lio' — that  the  fantasy  of  the  feery-work  in 
*•  Die  Zauberfiote,'  is  less  wild  and  aerial 
than  the  supernatural  music  of  *  Der  Frei- 
schutz'  and  '  Oberon,' — and  that  though  the 
classical  grandeur  of  the  concerted  music  in 
Mdomeneo'  and  'La  Clemenza'  be  great, 
GlQck  towers  higher  in  his  three  Greek 
Operas.  On  the  other  hand,  for  delicious 
natural  melody,  adorned  by  every  garniture 
that  scientific  experience  can  suggest,  nei- 
ther Cimarosa,  nor  Beethoven,  nor  Weber, 
can  stand  before  Mozart.  He  had  rhythm 
without  formality,  grace  without  aJlectation, 
variety  without  pedantry — ^knew  where  to 
place  those  orchestral  touches,  which  give 
to  the  vocal  portions  of  a  work  a  crowning 
charm,  not  wholly  their  own — ^how  to  ela- 
borate without  cumbrousness,  how  to  accu- 
mulate without  strain  after  climax.  And 
his  own  glass,  through  which,  we  must  re- 
peat, he  viewed  every  theme,  whether 
'  grave  or  gay,  lively  or  severe,'  was  tinged 
with  such  a  delicious  and  delicate  colour, 
that  we  wondt*r  not,  if  the  world  has  been 
so  fascinated  as  to  forget  the  tinge,  and  to 
declare  that  the  rich,  mellow,  and  tender 
hue  is  real,  and  not  a  matter  interpolated. 
Perhaps,  in  short,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
music  so  complete  as  Mozart's.  Produced 
under  every  possible  temptation  to  haste — 
adapted,  as  much  of  it  professedly  was,  to 
exhibit  or  conciliate  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  peculiar  artists,  who  are  not,  as  a  race, 
very  scrupulous  how  they  are  conciliated, 
so  they  be  only  sufficiently  exhibited ;  the 
perfection  of  finish  and  the  avoidance  of  com- 
mon-place in  his  writings  are  extraordinary ; 
the  traces  of  a  fatigued  or  unwilling  inven- 
tion, so  few  as  not  to  deserve  mention.  It 
is  rare  to  meet  an  artist  who  is  so  profound- 
ly scientific,  so  admirably  clear  of  anything 
like  scientific  parade.  On  the  contrary, 
when  even  Mozart  puts  forth  the  scholar- 
ship of  his  art,  he  manages  to  give  the  dry 
exercise  a  certain  grace  and  eloquence,  im- 
parting to  it  a  picturesque  attractiveness, 
and  permanent  value,  of  which  the  pedants 
never  dreamed.    Here  we  come  upon  the 
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bright  side  of  the  tndn^s  individuality.  He 
could  not  be  severe,  as  distinct  from  beauti- 
ful. Others  may,  and  have  been  stronger 
and  more  startling  : — but  none  so  uniformly 
winning ;  none  so  perpetually  retaining  his 
hold  over  the  many  and  the  few.  And 
none,  be  it  recollected,  have  extended  their 
efforts  over  so  wide  a  surface.  The  quanti- 
ty of  Mozart's  known  music  is  probably  ex- 
ceeded by  the  quantity  which  is  forgotten. 
Yet  he  died  among  *  the  youngest  of  the 
crowned.' 

To  speculate  upon  what  might  have  been ' 
added  to  ^if^  so  magnificent  and  compre- 
hensive, nad  education  and  circumstance 
been  more  kind,  is  somewhat  too  much  like 
chronicling  events  which  never  happened,  to 
be  long  indulged  in.  And  the  English  have 
80  vecently  begun  to  consider  the  musician's 
art  as  anything  better  than  a  luxury  to  be 
enjoyed  without  respect,  that  to  speak  of  the 
serious  interest  of  the  matter  may  be  thought 
bombastic.  Yet  we  cannot  take  leave  of 
this  *  Life  of  Mozart,'  without  regarding  the 
question  as  in  some  sort  opened  afresh,  by 
its^publication  and  the  general  interest  it  hc^ 
excited.  Some  future  day,  then,  we  may 
possibly  attempt  to  trace  more  clearly  the 
destinies  of  Art,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Artist, — and  the  duties  of  those  to  whom  bis 
childhood  (for  training)  or  his  youth  (for  di- 
recting) or  his  manhood  (for  praising)  are 
confided. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Adaiberi  ton  Cham»$oh 
Werke.  2e.  Auilage,  6  B&nde.  Leip- 
si^.     1842. 

2.  UhaminOy  par  M.  J.  J.  Amperb,  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  Mai,  1840. 

We  would  fain  perform  in  some  degree  an 
act  of  tardy  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  poet 
of  no  mean  order,  and  a  man  of  rare  and  ster- 
ling worth.  Considering  the  early  and  ex- 
tensive popularity  which  the  story  of  Peter 
Schlemihl  obtained  in  this  country,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  rarely  the  author's  name  is  men- 
tioned amongst  us.  Few  English  readers, 
we  believe,  are  aware  that  he  ever  wrote 
a    line  of  poetry,  or  acquired  any  other 


title  to  celebrity  than  that  which  his  far- 
famed  romance  conferred  upon  him.  Yet 
neither  as  to  the  man  nor  his  works  is  this 
neglect  deserved.  Both  have  long  been 
regarded  in  Germany  with  fervent  love  and 
admiration,  and  both  commend  theniselves 
to  our  sympathies  by  qualities  peculiarly 
adapted  to  win  the  cordial  esteem  of  English- 


men. But  even  were  it  not  so,  even  though 
Chambso  claimed  our  attention  on  no  higher 
grounds,  curiosity  at  least  might  well  be  di- 
rected towards  the  productions  of  a  French- 
man, whose  German  style  has  been  accepted 
in  the  country  of  his  adoption  as  a  model  of 
purity,  force,  and  elegance.  Such  an  exam- 
ple of  eminent  mastery  achieved  both  in 
prose  and  verse  over  a  language  which  was 
not  the  writer's  mother  tongue,  is  almost 
unique  in  the  history  of  literature. 

Louis  Charles  Adelaide,  or,  as  he  was  af- 
terwards   called,   Adalbert   von  Chamisso, 
was  one  of  the  younser  sons  of  the  count  of 
that  name,  and  was  born  in  the  Ch&teau  de 
Boncourt,in  Champagne,  in  January,  1781. 
His  family,  which  was  of  Lonainian  origin, 
had  been  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  to  its 
suzerains,  its  ample  feudal  honours  and  pos- 
sessions, and  its  intermarriages  with  many 
reigning  houses.      Not  less  eminent  than 
its  prosperous  fortunes  were  the  disasters 
that  afterwards  befel  it.     Adalbert's  parents 
were  residing  in  the  chateau  where  he  was 
born  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.     Bon- 
court  was  assailed,  ransacked,  and  destroyed. 
No  stone  was  left  standing  on  another,  and 
of  the  many  valuable  heirlooms  it  contained 
not  a  fragment  was  saved.     Of  all  the  losses 
then  sustained,  what  the  family  most  regret- 
ted was  a  sword,  bestowed  with  the  rank  of 
Captain,  by  Marshal  Villars,  on  Chamisso's 
grandfather,  then  aged  fifteen,  for  an  impor- 
tant military  service  performed  with  singular 
address,  ^coolness,  and    intrepidity.      The 
marshal's  sword  was  afterwards  replaced  by 
another,  still  more  precious,  perhaps,  as  a 
token  of  gallant  and  generous  fidelity  to  a 
fallen  master.     <3hamisso's  two  elder  bro- 
thers, Hippolyte  and  Charles,  were  pages  in 
the  service  .of  Louis  XVI.     Charles  espe- 
cially was  always  by  the  unfortunate  mon- 
arch's side  in  moments  of  peril.     He  was 
severely  wounded  on  the  eventful  10th  of 
August,  in  defending  the  king,  and  would 
have  been  killed  but  for  the  favour  shown  him 
by  one  of  the  mob.     Louis  was  not  ungrate- 
ful ;  imprisoned  and  closely  watched  as  he 
was  in  his  own  palace,  he  seized  a  favoura- 
ble moment  to  present  the  brave  page  with 
a  sword  he  himself  had  worn  in  better  days^ 
accompanied  with  a  scrap  of  paper  about  the 
size  of  a  crown-piece,  which  he  had  secreted 
under  his  coat,  and  which  contained   the 
following  words  in  his  own  handwriting : 

<<  I  recommend  M  de  Chamisso,  one  of 
my  faithful  servants,  to  my  brother ;  he  has 
many  times  risked  his  life  for  me. 

«  Louis." 
Such  was  Chamisso's  origin,  such  were 
the  circumstances  surrounding  his  child- 
hood: a  feudal  manor  in  Cbaropagney  i^^ 
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'fitmily  strongly  attached  to  the  usages  and 
traditions  of  an  expiring  order  of  things. 
How  different  was  the  tenor  of  his  after  life, 
froin  what  its  first  auspices  portended ! 
Had  any  one  at  Boncourt,  in  1781,  cast  the 
nativity  of  the  noble  babe  just  born  there, 
the  prediction  would  surely  have  taken  any 
other  shape  rather  than  this  :^that  the  boy 
was  to  be  a  distinguished  German  author, 
who  should  translate  the  songs  of  the  demo- 
crat B^ranger  into  the  language  of  another 
people,  and  should  be  throughout  all  his  life 
the  steady,  temperate,  but  intrepid  approver 

DAS  SCHLOSS  BONCOURT. 
Ich  traam*  als  Kind  mich  mrucke, 

Und  schiitt'lte  mein  ^ises  Haupt ; 
Wie  sucht  ihr  mich  beim»  ibr  Bilder» 

Die  lang*  ich  veigessen  gegtaubt  I 

Hoch  ragt  aus  schatt*gen  Gehegen 
£in  sctiimmerndes  ochlo9s  hervor, 

Ich  kenne  die  Thiirme,  die  Zionen» 
Die  steinerne  Briicke,  das  Hior. 

Es  schauen  vom  Wappenschiide 
Die  Lowen  so  trauhch  mich  ao^ 

Ich  griisse  die  alten  Bekannten, 
Und  eile  die  Buighof  hinan. 

Dort  liegt  die  Sphinx  am  Brunnen  ; 

Dort  grunt  der  Fei^nbanm ; 
Dort,  hinter  diesen  Fmstem, 

Vertraumt  ich  den  ersten  Traam. 

Ich  tret*  in  die  Burskapelle 
Vnd  Buchedes  Annberrn  Grab» 

Dort  isf  8,  dort  hangt  vom  Pfeiler 
Das  alte  Gewafien  herab. 

Nock  keen  umflort  die  Aagen 

Die  Ziige  der  Inschrift  nieht, 
Wie  hell  durch  diebunten  Soheibeu 

Das  Licht  daruber  auch  bricht. 

So  Btehst  du,  0  Schloss  meiner  Vater, 

Mir  treu  und  fiest  in  dem  Sinn, 
Und  bist  von  der  Erde  verschwunden, 

Der  Pflog  geht  iiber  dtch  bin. 

Sei  fruchtbar,  O  theurer  Boden, 
Ich  segne  dich  mild  und  geriihrt ! 

Und  segn'  ibn  zweifach,  wer  immer 
Den  Pflug  nun  iiber  dich  fiihrt. 

ich  aber  will  auf  mich  iBfiieo» 

Mein  Saitenspiel  in  der  Hand, 
Die  Weiten  der  £rde  durchschweifen, 

Und  aingen  von  Land  zu  Land. 

Though  we  may  not  coincide  with  Am- 
pere in  considering  this  piece  as  our  author's 
chef'€Pa!Uvre,  we  fully  agree  with  him  that 
it  is  admirable  in  construction  as  well  as  in 
sentiment,  and  that  it  will  live.  The  theme 
is  one  which  has  been  treated  thousands  of 
times,  and  which,  indeed,  will  never  be  old ; 
hat  it  comes  from  Chamisso's  hands^  stamp- 


of  those  great  social  changes,  the  first  fruita 
of  which  to  himself  were  to  be  loss  of  for- 
tune and  station,  exile,  and  long  continued 
adversity  and  privation.  Chamisso  seems 
to  have  been  sent  into  the  world  expressly 
to  rebuke  a  selfish  age  by  his  noble  exam- 
ple, and  teach  men  of  all  parties  justice, 
moderation,  and  obedience  to  the  manifest 
will  of  Providence.  How  beautifully  his 
faith  as  a  reformer  was  reconciled  with  the 
most  affectionate  and  reverent  tenderness  for 
the  past,  may  be  seen  from  his  exquisite 
lines  on 

THE  CHATEAU  DE  BONCOURT. 

A  dream  wafts  me  back  to  cbildhood. 

And  1  shake  my  hoary  head. 
How  ye  crowd  on  my  soul,  ye  viwon?, 

I  thought  were  for  ever  h&d. 

There  glistens  o'er  dusky  foliage 

A  lordly  pile  elate ; 
I  know  those  towers  and  turrets. 

The  bridges,  the  massive  gate. 

Welcoming,  kindly  faces 

The  armorial  lions  show ; 
I  greet  each  old  acquaintance, 

As  ia  through  the  arch  I  go. 

There  lies  the  Sphinx  at  the  fountain  ; 

There  darkly  the  fla^-tree  gleams ; 
"Twas  yonder,  behind  mose  windows, 

I  was  rapt  in  my  earliest  dreams. 

I  enter  the  chapel,  and  look  for 
Mv  ancestor's  hallow'd  ^ve ; 

'Tis  here,  and  on  yonder  pillar 
Is  hanging  his  antique  glaive. 

I  try  to  decipher  the  legend, 

But  a  mist  is  upon  my  eyes. 
Though  the  light  from  the  painted  window 

FuU  on  the  marble  lies. 

Home  of  my  fathers,  how  plainly 
Thou  standest  before  me  now ! 

Yet  thou  from  the  earth  art  vanii)h'd. 
And  over  tbee  goes  the  plough. 

FruitfoJ,  dear  earth,  be  thou  ever ; 

My  fondest  blessings  on  thee ! 
And  a  double  blessing  go  with  him 

That  ploughs  thee,  whoe'er  he  be. 

Forme,  to  my  destiny  yielding, 
I  will  go  with  my  harp  in  my  hand. 

And  wander  the  wide  world  over. 
Singing  from  land  to  land. 

ed  with  as  distinct  an  individuality  as  though 
it  did  not  belong  to  the  common  domain 
of  human  life.  The  first  stanzas  suggest, 
by  the  simplest  means,  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
feudal  manor;  and  Burns  himself  never 
wrote  anything  more  touching,  anything 
that  strikes  home  more  directly  to  the  feel- 
ings, than  the  last  stanza  bat  one.    As  the 
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present  aocomplished  King  of  Prussifi  said  id 
a  letter  written  by  him,  when  crown  prince, 
to  the  aathor,  no  one  can  read  these  lines 
without  involantarily  returning  upon  the 
poet's  head  the  blessings  he  invokes  on  the 
husbandman,  who  guides  the  plough  over 
the  beloved  site  of  his  father's  house. 

Little  is  known  of  Chamisso's  childhood, 
except  that  he  was  even  then  remarkable 
for  the  taciturn  and  thoughtful  disposition 
that  characterized  his  manhood,  and  already 
evinced  a  propensity  to  the  pursuits  of  the 
naturalist  and  the  reveries  of  the  poet.  '  I 
used,'  he  says,*  to  observe  insects,  search  out 
new  plants,  and  at  an  open  window  on  stormy 
niehts,  stand  contemplating  and  reflecting.' 
When  his  more  volatile  companions  teased 
and  ridiculed  him  for  his  backwardness  to 
join  in  their  romps,  his  mother  would  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  ciy  out  to  his  persecutors, 

*  Let  htm  alone ;  he  will  outstrip  you  all  by 
and  by  as  a  man,  as  much  as  he  surpasses 
you  now  in  good  conduct  and  information.' 
He  used  to  say  of  his  own  fourth  son,  a  deli- 
cate boy,  whose  apparent  weakness  of  intel- 
lect occasioned  his  mother  much  uneasiness, 

*  Never  fear,  the  lad  will  come  right  in  time ; 
he  is  exactly  such  as  I  was  myself  at  his 


age. 


Ghamisso  was  nine  years  old  when  his 
impoverished  family  fled  from  France.  At 
thirteen,  he  studied  drawing  and  miniature 
painting,  at  Wurtzburg.  At  fifteen,  after 
having  been  for  some  time  a  pupil  in  the 
painting  department  of  the  royal  porcelain 
manufactory  of  Berlin,  he  became  one  of 
the  Queen  of  Prussia's  pa^es.  At  seven- 
teen, he  entered  the  Prussian  army;  three 
years  afterwards  (1801)  he  was  a  lieutenant, 
and  his  family  returned  to  France.  The 
first  occupation  of  the  young  Prussian 
officer  was  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  German  tongue ;  for  at 
twenty  years  of  age  he  was  not  yet  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  language,  in  the  literature 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  to  take  so  promi- 
nent a  place.  To  this  period  belong  two  of 
his  earliest  known  productions,  a  translation 
into  German  prose  of  a  French  tragedy  Q  Le 
Comte  de  Comminge'),  and  some  French 
verses  addressed  to  a  countrywoman  of  his 
own,  the  young  and  fascinating  widow, 
Ceres  Duvernay.  He  was  in  love  with  her 
— the  reader  will  have  already  concluded  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  M.  Am- 
pere is  by  all  means  right  in  saying,  that  the 
verses  he  addressed  to  the  object  of  his 
passion  were  fully  as  bad  and  as  high-flown 
as  became  the  occasion  of  a  first  love.  We 
mention  these  two  pieces  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  in  juxta-position  the 
comments  made  upon  them  respectively  by 


the  author's  two  friends,  German  and 
French,  Hitzig  and  Ampere.  The  former 
says  of  the  tragedy,  that  *  it  bears  proof  of 
the  writer's  painful  wrestling  with  a  lan- 
guage which  he  had  not  yet  made  com- 
pletely his  own.  He  mistakes  even  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  says  for  instance 
'^  heihame  Flamme"  instead  of  ''  heiBge 
Flamme."  At  the  same  time  there  is  mani- 
fested a  certain  suppleness  of  expression,  and 
an  involuntary  tendency  to  rhythm.  The 
prose  runs  into  verse  without  the  author's 
perceiving  it.'  Of  the  lines  to  Ceres  Du- 
vernay, M.  Ampere  says :  '  I  quote  them 
only  to  show  to  what  a  degree  our  country- 
man was  already  German  as  regarded  the 
bent  of  his  imagination,  even  in  his  French 
verses.  This  lanciful  madrigal  reads  like  a 
translation  from  the  German.  Chamisso 
rendered  into  that  language  the  coquettish 
and  rather  insipid  French  verses  which 
Madame  Ceres  Duvernay  addressed  to  him. 
His  adoptive  language  was  then,  as  it  were, 
the  natural  speech  of  his  imagination  and 
his  heart.  Then  and  ever  after  he  felt  more 
at  ease  in  using  if  than  his  mother  tongue.' 
Chamisso  heroically  proposed  for  the  fair 
widow's  hand,  his  sole  means  for  maintain- 
ing a  wife  and  family  being  the  not  very 
magnificent  appointments  of  a  Prussian  lieu- 
tenant. Fortunately,  the  lady  was  no  green 
girl,  and  his  suit  was  rejected.  Disappointed 
in  love,  he  soon  found  consolation  in  the 
friendship  of  a  little  knot  of  embryo  poets, 
most  of  whom  have  since  become  distin- 
guished in  various  walks  of  literature  and 
science.  Among  them  were  La  Motte 
Fouque',  Robert,  the  brother  of  Rahel,  Vam- 
hagen,  Neumann,  Korefl*,  De  la  Foye,  an 
emigrant  like  himself,  and  now  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Caen,  and  Hitzig,  Chamisso's" 
dearest  and  most  intimate  friend,  his  posthu- 
mous editor  and  biographer.*  The  young 
firiends  combined  together  to  start  a  poetictu 
annual  or  Musen-Almanach,  for  which  poor 
Chamisso,  besides  acting  as  editor,  contrived 
to  find  the  funds ;  for  tfie  hard-hearted 
German  publishers  refused  to  exchange 
their  good  dollars  for  the  eflusions  of  the 
gifted  obscure,  and  none  of  his  coadjutors 
had  either  money  or  credit  enough  to  help 
the  vessel  of  their  hopes  off  the  stocks.  The 
important  work  at  last  appeared,  and  soon 
procured  its  authors  the  unspeakable  delight 
of  having  admirers  of  both  sexes,  and  ene- 
mies of  one.  The  Green  book  (this  was  the 


*  Hitzig,  who  had  already  publiBhed  the  lives  of 
Hoiiinann  and  Werner,  says  touchingly  at  the  close 
of  his  prvftce  to  the  life  of  Chamisso, '  This  is  my 
last  biographical  work,  for  death  cannot  take  from 
me  another  Adalbert  {denn  ei  karm  mir  kdn  Adalbtrt 
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title  of  the  collection)  ran  a  long  and  pros- 
perous career,  and  was  in  its  revived  form 
the  medium  through  which  Freiligrath  first 
made  bis  way  to  fame.  Graver  occupations 
by  and  by  broke  up  the  little  intimate  circle 
formed  by  the  founders  of  the  work,  and 
obliged  tbem  to  disperse  in  pursuit  of  their 
several  callings.  But  neither  absence  nor 
time  abated  the  strong  attachment  Chamisso 
had  conceived  for  '  his  brothers,'  as  he  de- 
lighted to  call  tbem.  He  wrote  to  them 
frequently,  and  the  correspondence  between 
him  and  them  went  on  without  interruption 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  an  erratic  life. 
Let  the  world  make  itself  merry  over  the 
'Quarrels  of  Authors,'  let  it  laugh  to  its 
heart's  content  at  the  petulance,  the  way- 
ward weakness,  and  the  fretful  jealousies  of 
the  genus  irritabile  ;  laughter  is  the  natural 
and  appropriate  corrective  of  these  things  ; 
but  the  genial  glow,  the  strength  and  ful- 
ness of  literary  friendships,  are  matters,  we 
imagine,  beyond  the  range  of  the  world's 
ordinary  speculations.  Chamisso,  who  in 
every  act,  thought,  and  purpose,  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  earried  with  him  to 
the  grave  the  whole  freight  of  his  youthful 
affections,  no  particle  lost  by  the  way,  only 
the  store  augmented  by  fresh  accessions 
made  during  tne  voyage  of  his  life. 

In  September,  1S04,  war  being  about  to 
begin  against  France,  the  young  Lieutenant 
thus  expresses,  in  a  letter  to  De  la  Foye, 
the  vague  thirst  for  action  that  tormented 
him  :  '  I  could  beat  myself  tirith  my  fists ! 
Here  am  I,  a  young  fellow  of  four-and- 
twenty,  and  have  done  nothing,  seen 
nothing,  enjoyed  nothing,  suffered  nothing, 
become  nothing,  won  nothing,  nothing,  clean 
nothing,  in  this  miserable,  miserable  world  !' 
Meantime,  he  was  not  idle,  hut  applied  him- 
self '  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  daily,'  to  the 
study  of  Greek.  He  was  also  desirous  of 
entering  one  of  the  German  universities,  but 
his  family  strongly  objected  to  this  project, 
and  he  abandoned  it. 

The  campdgn  opened,  and  Chamisso  left 
Berlin  with  his  regiment  (Oct.,  1805). 
During  his  toilsome  marches  he  was  con- 
stantly occupied  with  his  pet  Green  Book. 
Homer  was  never  out  of  bis  hands,  and 
Greek  phrases  are  scattered  through  all  the 
letters  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  his  most  inti- 
mate friends.  The  great  events  of  the  day 
occupy  but  a  small  place  in  these  letters ; 
the  matter  of  which  tbey  consist  is  chiefly 
personal — ^the  movements  of  the  writer's 
imagination,  his  hopes,  reminiscences,  and 
affections,  and  the  few  books  he  is  able  to 
procure.  *  I  am  reading  the  Scriptures,'  he 
says,  'diligently,  and  with  edification.  I 
have  read  Matthew's  gospel,  and  am  now 


company  it  with  John's.     Matt.  14,  22, 

ef  9qq.    This  passage  has  struck  me 

If  we  have  winter  quarters  here,  I  shall  be 
a  theologian*  I  have  a  hope,  a  charming 
hope ;  I  shadl  peihaps  be  able  to  procure 
books  here  from  the  Gottingen  library.'-^— 
'  I  imaguie,'  says  M.  Ampere,  '  there  was 
not  in  the  French  army  a  lieutenant  whose 
correspondence  resembled  that  of  Chamisso. 
Courier  might  be  an  exception  as  regards 
Homer,  but  Courier  did  not  read  St.  Mat- 
thew.' 

**  Cbami«60*8  militaiy  career,"  we  quote  from 
Ampere,  "  was  temiinated  by  an  event  that  caused 
him  intense  moitification.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
too  harsh  to  reproach  him  with  having  consented 
to  bear  arms  against  the  French.  Be  it  remember- 
ed that  he  had  quitted  France  at  nine  years  of  age, 
and  thai  he  was  boond  by  gratitude  and  honour  to 
the  coantiy  that  bad  given  him  bread  and  a  sword.* 
But  whatever  judgment  be  pronounced  on  the  deci- 
sion he  came  to,  or  rather,  which  destiny  prescribed 
to  him,  justice  should  be  done  to  the  noble  sorrow 
he  evinced  on  the  too  prompt  surrender  of  a  for- 
tress (Haneln)  which  ne  would  gladly  have  con- 
tributed to  defend.  The  long  letter  in  which  he 
relates  the  event  is  full  of  earnest  protestations 
against  such  dastardjr ;  and  he  looks  on  this  dis- 
grace, which  he  submits  to  with  rage  and  despair, 
as  a  punishment  for  the  course  he  had,  after  many 
inward  striifgles,  adopted  with  repugnance  and 
gloomy  forebodings. 

**  Chamisso  obtained  a  passport  for  France,  where 
his  family  now  were ;  but  before  he  departed  he 
wrote  to  Hitzig,  *  I  am  a  Crerman  at  heart,  and  for 
life.'  And  this  was  true.  He  was  never  indiller- 
ent  to  the  fortunes  of  France,  but  by  his  inward 
nature  he  belonged  to  Germany.  His  frankness, 
bis  Btraightforwsml  plainness,  the  awkwardness  of 
his  mannersjt  his  disposition  at  once  studious  and 
pensive,  his  inclination  for  travelling,  or  for  a 
tranquil  life  amid  a  small  circle  of  iriends,  the 
originality  of  his  ideas,  always  a  little  encumbered 
by  a  mode  of  expression,  strong  indeed,  but  pain- 
fully laboured;  everything  about  him,  in  short, 
even  to  his  personal  appearance,  was  more  German 
than  French.  Did  he  owe  this  Teutonic  strain  to 
the  Lorrainian  origin  of  his  family  ?  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  really  he  seemed  predestined  to  the  part  he 
filled.  Chance  did  not  so  much  give  him  to  Ger- 
many, as  restore  him  to  her.** 

Forced  from  the  land  of  his  choice,  and 
unable  to  strike  root  tn  that  of  his  birth, 
Chamisso  remained  for  many  years  in  that 
morbid  condition  of  feeling  incident  to  men 
of  strong  temperament  and  generous  mind, 
who  (ind  themselves  condemned  to  live 
without  a  definite  aim  or  occupation.     His 

•  "  Here  the  soil,  there  the  men  are  foreign  to 
me,**  he  used  sadly  to  exelaim,  ''nowhere  can  I  find 
contentment'* 

t  This  must  be  understood  in  a  conventional 
sense  only.  Chamisso  was  not  formed  to  shine  in 
the  BohnM  of  Paris ;  but  he  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
best  import  of  tha  wonL 
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faiYiily  wished  him  to  settle  once  for  all  in 
France,  but  in  spite  of  his  attachment  to  a 
family  that  deserved  all  his  afiection,  his 
heart  was  with  his  early  friends  in  Germany. 
He  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  expected 
to  find  Varnhagen  at  least,  but  his  friends 
had  all  left  the  capital  before  he  arrived. 
He  spent  three  weary,  purposeless  years 
there,  in  a  state  of  extreme  despondency, 
augmented  by  the  fafse  position  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  his  birth.  He  saw  Germany 
rising  up  around  him,  and  buckling  on  its 
weapons  against  the  comin«^  struggle  for 
liberation ;  and,  unable  lo  take  part  in  the 
movement,  he  exclaimed  with  somewhat 
coarse  energy  against  the  fate  that  doomed 
him  '  to  rot  in  the  midst  of  all  this  fermenta- 
tion, without  even  turning  out  good  for 
manure.' 

In  1810,  he  was  called  to  France,  to  fill 
a  professorship  in  the  new  college  of  Napo- 
leon ville;  his  errand  was  agaia  a  fruitless 
one,  but  the  journey  made  him  acquainted 
with  Madame  de  Staei  and  with  M.  de  Ba- 
rante,  the  historian,  then  prefect  of  Vend^. 
With  the  latter  he  spent  the  winter  of  18l0~ 
11,  agreeably  enough,  instructing  the  future 
translator  of  Schiller  iu  Germau  literature, 
and  filling  up  his  leisure  with  the  perusal  of 
old  fabliaux  and  romances  of  chivalry.  He 
was  also  a  welcome  guest  of  Madame  de 
Stael's,  at  Chaumont  and  Blots ;  and  after 
her  banishment  he  followed  her  to  Geneva 
and  Coppet. 

'<  Chamisso,"  said  Ampere,  *^  with  his  blantness, 
his  salvagery  and  his  pipe^  made  a  singular  figure 
amongst  that  brilliant,  elegant,  and  romanesqae 
society.  Yet  Madame  de  Stael  appreciated  the 
elevation  of  bis  soul,  his  singleness  of  heart,  and 
the  originality  of  his  mind.  As  for  him,  he  was 
somewhat  astounded,  somewhat  ill  at  ease,  and 
bsUf  seduced,  like  a  Scvthian  in  Athens.  He  has 
expressed  with  rather  blunt  vivacity  the  impression 
made  on  him  by  the  extraordinary  woman  with 
whom  chance  threw  him  in  contact :  *  After  all,  I 
like  De  Stael  better  than  the  German  (Schlegel) ; 
she  has  a  more  just  intuitive  perception  of  life  than 
be,  though  she  has  less  skill  in  dissection ;  she 
has  also  more  life,  more  heart  under  her  ribs  {mefir 
MM"  im  LeUMf;  she  possesses  the  good  qualities 
of  the  French,  ease  of  manners,  $av<nr  viore,  and 
grace ;  but  she  hates  them  cordially,  her  friends 
even  not  excepted.'  Elsewhere  he  says :  *  She  is 
an  extraordinary  being,  combining  the  earnestness 
of  the  Germans,  the  warmth  of  the  South,  and  the 
manners  of  the  French.  She  is  sincere,  open,  im- 
nassioned^ jealous,  all  enthusiasm;  she  conceives 
ideas  only  with  her  soul.  She  has  no  feeling  for 
nainting,  music  is  all  in  all  for  her»  she  lives  only 
in  its  tones ;  she  must  have  music  about  her  when 
she  writes,  and  in  reality  she  writes  only  rou^ic. 
The  geometry  of  life  fares  but  badly  here — she  is 
equally  enthusiastic  for  freedom  an<t  for  chivalry. 
Intrinsically  she  is  a  thorough  aristocrat,  as  she  is 
herself  well  aware^and  eve^^ing  she  knows  she 


tells  her  friends.  A  heroine  of  tragedy  she  is,  who 
must  needs  receive,  bestow,  or  throw  away  crowns. 
Her  former  life  was  passed  in  the  region  wherein 
were  formed  the  political  tempests  that  decided  the 
fate  of  the  world.  She  ought  at  least  to  hear  the 
rattle  of  the  carriage  wheels  in  Paris.  She  pines 
away  in  this  exile.' " 

It  was  one  of  the  caprices  of  the  De  Stael- 
ish  society,  to  play  pdUe  posle^  instead  of 
carrying  on  oral  conversation.  The  game 
was  played  thus  :  the  company  sat  round  a 
table  supplied  with  writing  materials,  and 
wrote  down  questions  and  answers  on  the 
slips  of  paper  which  were  rapidly  passed  and 
repassed  between  each  two  interlocutors. 
In  this  way  it  was  contrived  to  afibrd  each 
individual  the  pleasure  of  a  tite^-tite. 
Hitzig  has  published  a  few  specimens  of 
these  dialogues,  out  of  a  large  collection  he 

\  found  among  Chamisso's  papers.  The  foUow- 

i  ing  is  one  of  them  : — 

*<-  Sk.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  emrit,  and  you 
pay  no  attention  to  your  accent  You  know  ail 
the  tongues,  and  are  ignorant  of  your  own.  You 
are  handsome,  and  are  astonishingly  negligent  of 
your  person.  Lastly,  you  have  some  iriendship 
for  me,  and  you  cannot  give  up  your  pipe  for  my 
sake.  How  comes  this  incompleteness,  when  you 
want  only  the  will  to  make  so  distinguished  a 
figure? 

**  Ch.  How  shall  1  reply  ?  You  are  a  proficient 
in  flattery,  whilst  I  am  mexpert  with  the  language 
even  of  praise.  Spare  me^  we  do  not  meet  with 
equal  weapons.  Do  not  planeaway  the  bark  from 
an  oak,  in  order  to  nolish  it;  it  would  die.  Leave 
it  above  ail  in  the- forest ;  it  is  there  it  thrives. 

**  St.  Do  you  think  me  wanting  in  energy  ?  I 
will  not  allow  you  to  be  in  the  forest,  if  1  am  not 
there  too.  I  ao  not  seek  to  strip  you  of  yeur 
leaves,  but  of  the  briars  about  you.  I  do  not  flatter 
yon,  1  do  what  is  better. 

**  Ck,  Yo»  will  not  rilow  me  to  be  in  the  forest 
if  you  are  not  there  t  You  do  not  choose  to  be  in 
the  forest  f  What,  then,  would  you  make  of 
me  ?    Where  would  yon  have  me  be  ? 

"  Si.  I  would  have  you  be  what  you  are. 
energetic  in  heart,  and  elegant  in  outward  things 
(dans  lnform€s\^  ancient  and  modem,  the  savage 
and  the  gentleman — ^in  short,  a  combination  of  con- 
trasts, which  is  perfection."* 

It  was  during  his  visit  to  Coppet  that 
ChamisBo  began  the  study  of  botany,  which 
was  afterwards  the  professional  occupation 
of  his  life.  In  1812,  he  made  a  pedestrian 
tour  in  Swit:eerland,  hesitated  on  the  firontiers 
of  Italy,  and  then  turned  short  round  to  the 
north,  hungering  for  his  beloved  Germany. 
Hastening  to  Berlin,  he  entered  the  univer- 
sity as  a  medical  pupil,  and  he  began  to 
study  anatomy  and  physiology  with  intense 
zeal.  His  mind  now  recovered  its  natural 
serenity ;  he  saw  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky,  as 
he  says  himself;  he  had  a  laadable  and  de« 
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finite  object  to  strive  for,  that  of  filting  him- 
self to  take  part  in  a  scientific  expedition. 

He  was  again  painfully  agitated  by  the 
« events  of  1813,  but  not  so  as  to  be  diverted 
from  the  course  he  had  begun.  ^  I  had  no 
longer  a  country,  or  rather,!  had  not  yet  a 
country.'  He  was  Frenchman  enough  to 
feel  for  the  disasters  of  the  ereat  Russian  ex- 
pedition. In  the  midst  of  the  warlike  move- 
ment in  Germany,  he  would  sometimes  cry 
out,  ^  The  time  has  no  sword  for  me.' 
Again,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Yamhagen,  ^  To 
a  war  against  France — being  the  fellow  that 
I  am— I  must  not,  cannot  contribute  any- 
thing ;  but  in  aid  of  a  war  for  the  defence  of 
North  Germany,  I  could  freely  carry  my 
bones  to  market — and  something  of  the  sort 
may  possibly  come  to  pass.  I  assist  here  in 
exercising  the  militia,  and  if  it  comes  to  a 
war  of  peasants  I  may  very  likely  take  part 
in  it — pro  oris  etfocis — I  will  not  refuse  to 
perish  with  you.' 

It  was  to  beguile  his  uneasiness  during 
this  year,  and  to  amuse  his  friend  Hitzig^s 
wife  and  children,  that  he  composed  his 
famous  tale  of  *  Peter  Schlemihl,'  the  man 
who  was  rendered  miserable  by  the  loss  of 
his  shadow.  Ampere  has  an  ingenious  pas- 
sage on  this  subject,  which  is  worth  quoting : 

<*  Is  there  a  latent  moral  in  this  whimsical  story  ? 
Without  doing  like  Schleroihl»  and  running  after 
a  shadow,  it  seems  to  me  we  may  attribute  to  the 
author  the  intention  of  expressing  this  truth,  that 
in  society,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  virtue,  merit, 
and  even  fortune,  are  not  everything.  It  is  not 
enough  that  one  it  rich,  something  more  is  wanting 
to  give  one  mark  and  consequence  in  the  world ; 
there  needs  a  slight  shadowy  something,  designated 
by  the  vague,  but  not  insignificant  words,  special- 
i^,  notability,  position.  To  be  other  than  a 
nobody  in  society  in  these  days,  when  men  are  no 
longer  classed  according  to  rank,  one  must  bear  a 
known  name,  or  have  produced  a  book,  or  possess 
some  striking  accomplishment ;  one  must  have  the 
supplementary  aid  o!  fashion,  or  enjoy  a  celebrity, 
a  notoriety,  a  distinction,  as  they  phrase  it,  of  one 
kind  or  another.  This  is  the  indispensable  shadow 
for  which  the  devil  sometimes  tempts  us  to  sell  our 
souls,  and  without  which  we  succeed  in  nothing. 
The  author  of  «  Peter  SchlemAP  is  tight  in  con- 
cluding, that  when  one  has  not  a  shadow,  one 
o^ght  not  to  go  into  the  sunshine." 

We  accept  tkis  interpretation,  although 
since  it  was  written  Hitzig  has  published 
Chamisso's  positive  declaration  tbat  he  had 
no  didactic  purpose  in  view  when  fae  com- 
posed the  tale.  We  hold  that  every  well- 
constructed  story,  inasmuch  as  it  purports 
to  present  a  reeular  series  of  events  and 
circumstances,  bound  together  i>y  known 


laws,  must  of  necessity  supply  data  from 
which  may  be  deduced  one  moral  or  more. 
In  other  words,  the  details  of  any  fable  will 
sugeest  pointed  analogies  just  in  proportion 
as  they  are  consistent  with  each  other  and 
coherent.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
although  the  poet's  functions  have  a  moral 
tendency,  he  is  not  required  to  be  solicitous 
about  teaching  categorically ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  if  he 
thinks  about  his  moral  at  all,  the  less  he 
does  so  the  better.  Chamisso  appears  to 
have  been  of  this  opinion  : 

« I  have  seldom,"  he  says,  *'  any  ulterior  aim 
in  my  poetrv ;  if  an  anecdote  or  a  word  strikes  me 
in  a  particular  manner  (mick  sdbA  im  Leibe  von 
dor  Seite  der  linken  PfoU  bewegt)  1  suppose  it 
must  have  the  same  efiEect  on  others,  and  1  set  to 
work,  wrestling  laboriously  with  the  language, 
till  the  thing  comes  out  distinctly.* 

"  If  by  chance  I  have  had  a  notion  to  evolve,  I 
am  always  disappointed  with  the  way  in  which 
the  thing  turns  out.  It  looks  flimsy ;  there  is  no 
life  in  it.  .  .  .  .  Vou  may  call  me  tor  this  a  nif^ht- 
infcale,  or  a  cuckoo,  or  any  other  singing  bird, 
rather  than  a  reasoning  man ;  with  all  my  heart ! 

I  ask  no  better Schlemihl,  too,  came  forth 

in  this  way.  I  had  lost  on  a  joiuney  my  hat, 
portmanteau,  gloves,  pocket-handkerchief,  and  all 
my  moveable  estate.  Fouqu^  asked  me  whether 
I  nad  not  also  lost  my  shadow ;  and  we  pictured 
1o  ourscdves  the  eflects  of  such  a  disaster.  Another 
time,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book  by  La- 
fontaine  (I  do  not  know  the  title),  was  found  a 
passage  in  which  a  very  obliging  man  was  de- 
scribed as  producing  all  sorts  of  things  from  his 
pocket  in  a  party,  as  fast  as  they  were  called  for; 
upon  this  I  remarked  that,  only  ask  him  civilly, 
the  good  fellow  would,  no  doubt,  lug  out  a  coach 
and  horses  from  his  pocket— Here  was  Schlemihl 
complete  in  conception,  and  as  time  hung  heavy 
enough  on  mv  hands  in  the  country,  I  began  to 
write.  In  truth  1  had  no  need  to  have  rrad  the 
'Baron  de  Feneste'  (I>Eiubi£n^*s  philosophical 
ronnance)  to  have  picked  up  ml  sorts  of  praetical 
knowledge,  touching  the  ^mtvivOui  and  the  cimu 
But  it  was  r>et  my  ooiect  to  embody  this  know- 
ledge, but  to  amuse  Hitzig's  wife  and  children, 
whom  I  looked  upon  as  my  public,  and  so  It  has 
come  to  pass  that  you  and  others  have  laughed 
over  my  performance.'* 

Here  is  a  ludicrous  trifle  by  oar  authori 
which  was  no  doubt  meant  for  nothing  more 
than  what  it  appears,  though  it  would  be 
easy  to  *  moralize  it  into  a  thousand  similes.' 

*  This  was  a  frvourite  ezpressioa  of  oiur  authoi^s, 
and  marked  what  he  coosiderad  the  iMst  com- 
mendable quality  in  any  cocnposition.  When  he 
communicated  a  new  copy  of  verses  to  a  friend  for 
his  opinion,  his  first  question  was  always  o6  m 
heratukommt  t  was  all  perfectly  clear  *  did  evsfy 
figure  stand  out  well  from  the  canvass  ? 
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TRAGISCHE  6£SCHTCHTR 

'S  war  Einer,  dem's  za  Herzen  gin^, 
Dafls  ihm  der  Zopf  so  binten  hing, 
£r  wollt'  es  anden  haben. 

So  denkt  er  denn :  '  Wie  fang  ich'A  an  ? 
Ich  dreh'  mich  um,  so  ist's  eethan — 
Der  Zopfy  der  hangt  ibm  mnteo.' 

Da  hat  er  flink  sich  nrogedreht,        / 
Und  wie  es  stund  es  annoch  steht-/ 
Dex  Zopf»  der  haagt  ibm  binteiC. 

Da  dreht  er  flchnell  sich  andci^'^'mm, 
*8  wird  aber  nocb  nichf  besset  drum — 
Der  Zopf,  der  bangt  ibm  binten. 

Er  drebt  sicb  links,  er  drebt  mcb  rechts, 
Es  thut  ojcbt  Guf  8,  es  that  nic  ht  Scblecbt's— 
Der  Zopf,  der  b&ngl  ibm  binten. 

Er  dreht  sich  wie  ein  Kreisel  fort, 
Es  hilft  zu  nichts,  in  einen  Wort— 
Der  Zoft,  der  bangt  ihm  binten. 

Und  sehl,  er  dreht  sich  immer  nocb, 
Und  denkt :  •  Es  hilft  am  Ende-doch'— 
Der  Zopf,  der  bangt  ihm  binten. 

Let  us  return  to  the  life  of  Chamisso. 
He  employed  the  latter  part  of  1813,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  following  year,  upon  natu- 
ral history,  attending  lectures  on  mineralo- 
gy, which  surprised  him  with  the  discovery 

*  that  stones  had  so  much  sense  in  them,' 
assisting  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Crustacea 
in  the  Zoological  Museum  of  Berlin,  and 
exercising  himself  in  writing  and  speaking 
Latin,  preparatory  to  taking  his  doctor's  de- 
gree. The  storm  of  war  broke  out  again  in 
1815,  and  made  him  more  than  ever  solici- 
tous to  withdraw  for  a  while  from  the  scene 
of  strife.  He  endeavoured  to  join  the  Prince 
de  Neuwied,  who  was  about  to  travel  in 
Brazil,  but  was  disappointed  in  this  and 
many  other  similar  attempts.  At  last  the  op- 
portunity he  80  much  longed  for  arrived. 
Taking  up  a  newspaper  one  day  at  Hit2ig's, 
he  chanced  to  see  the  announcement  of  a 
voyage  of  discovery  towards  the  North  Pole 
and  in  the  Pacific,  which  was  about  to  be 
undertaken  on  board  the  Russian  ship  of 
war,  commanded  by  Otto  von  Kotzebue, 
son  of  the  German  author  of  that  name. 
Stampine  with  his  foot,  Ghannnso  exclaimed, 
'  I  wish  I  was  with  these  Russians  at  the 
North  Pole.'  *  Are  you  in  earnest  V  said 
Hitzig.  *  Quite  so.'  And,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  Chamisso  left  Berlin  for  a  voyage  of 
three  years. 

He  published  a  very  lively  and  entertain- 
ing account  of  this  voyage,  which  we 
atroDgly  recommend  to  the  readers  of  the 

*  Foreign  Quarterty.'  We  extract  only 
one  very  short  passage,  for  the  sake  of  a 
piece  of  literary  history  connected  with  it. 

**  The  island  Salas  y  Gomez  is  a  baie  rock 
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.    man  th^ere  was  sore  vexM  in  mind, 
y  For  why,  l^is  pigtail  bung  behind  ; 
The  tbin^  be  fain  would  alter. 

Thinks  he :  '*^  With  half  a  tun>  here  goes 
To  see  it  stick  beneath  my  noae — 
This  tail  that  bsAgs  behind  me.' 

So,  bounce !  be  turns  him  round  about ; 
Tis  odd  !  he  cannot  make  it  out — 
The  tail  still  bangs  behind  him. 

The  other  way  with  might  and  main 
He  pirouettes ;  'lis  labour  vain — 
The  tail  still  bangs  behind  him. 

He  turns  him  left,  he  turns  him  ria;bt, 
*Ti8  all  the  same,  unlucky  wiebt ! 
His  tail  still  bangs  behind  bim. 

Like  a  teetotum  round  and  round 
He  spins ;  and  yet  no  change  is  found — 
The  tail  still  bangs  behind  bim. 

He  keeps  on  spinning  bard  and  fast ; 
*  'Twill  sure/  thinks  ne,  *  come  right  at  last' — 
The  tail  still  bangs  behind  him. 

rising  out  of  the  waves.  •  •  •  No  traces  of 
incipient  vegetation  are  yet  discernible  upon  it. 
It  is  the  abode  of  countless  swarms  of  sea  birds, 
which  seem  to  prefer  such  naked  rocks  to  verdant 
islands,  even  uninhabited,  since  where  there  are 
plants,  there  are  also  insects,  such  as  ants,  which 
are  particularly  injurious  to  their  broods.  •  •  • 
Fragments  of  a  wrecked  vessel  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered  at  Salas  y  Gomez ;  we  looked  for 
them  in  vain.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of 
the  possibility  that  a  human  beiiw  may  have  been 
cast  upon  the  island,  for  the  sea  mrds'  eggs  would 
probably  have  sufficed  but  too  well  to  prolong  his 
forlorn  existence  between  sky  and  ocean  on  that 
bare  sunburnt  rock." 

In  this  passage,  written  most  probably 
during  the  voyage,  though  not  published 
until  long  afterwards,  we  have  the  rudiment 
of  a  terrible  and  pathetic  monodrama.  It 
lay  germinating  in  Chamisso's  mind  for 
eleven  years,  until,  in  1829,  he  produced 
his  grandest  work,  Salas  y  Gokbz. 

This  poem,  remarkable,  among  other 
meritfl,  for  the  majestic  strength  of  its  Dan- 
tesque  rhythm,  consists  of  four  parts,  in  the 
first  of  which  Chamisso  describes  his  land- 
ing on  the  island  with  the  crews  of  two 
boats  sent  off  from  the  Rtirik,  The  seamen 
dispersed  themseves  along  the  shore  in 
search  of  fresh  water,  whilst  he  proceeded 
towards  the  interior  and  reached  one  of  die 
two  summits.  Here  he  was  startled  by  a 
strange  discovery;  the  rock  beneath  his 
feet  bore  indubitable  traces  of  the  presence 
of  civilized  man  ;  five  rows  of  crosses,  ten 
in  each,  were  scratched  upon  it ;  and  an  in- 
soription  in  European  characters  was  still 
discernible,  though  nearly  efi&iced,  as  it 
seemed,  by  footst^w.  Heaps  of  egphells, 
lying  near  the  spot,  also  indicated  that  the 
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ETSOD  whose  food  tbey  had  coBtained  had 
en  a  long  sojourner  on  the  island.  Cha- 
misso  immediately  began  to  explore  the 
mystery  suggested  by  those  appearances, 
and  found  a  clue  to  it  at  lejigth  on  ascendine 
another  eminence.  There  he  saw  a  naked 
old  man  stretched  on  the  rock,  apparently 
dead,  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast, 
and  his  long  silvery  hair  and  beard  nearly 
coTeringhis  eneiaciated  form.  As  soon  as 
he  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  this 
spectacle  occasioned  him,  Chamisso  sum- 
moned his  companions ;  they  gathered 
round  the  old  man,  who  just  then  opened 
his  eyes,  and  moved  his  lips,  but  presently 
expired  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word. 
A  signal  shot  from  the  Rurik^  followed  by 
a  second  and  a  third,  obliged  the  spectators 
of  this  melancholy  scene  to  return  in  baste 
to  the  vessel.  They  left  the  body  of  the 
old  man  as  they  had  found  it,  and  Chamisso 
became  heir  to  all  his  property,  consisting 
of  three  stone  tablets,  filled  with  writing  in 
the  Spanish  language,  traced  with  a  pointed 
shell.  The  remainder  of  the  poem  is  made 
up  of  their  contents. 

The  first  tablet  narrates  the  catastrophe 
by  which  the  aged  solitary  had  become  the 
tenant  of  the  desolate  rock.  Returning  to 
his  home  in  South  America  from  a  success- 
ful course  of  commercial  adventure,  he  lay 
one  night  on  deck,  gazing  on  the  starry 
glories  of  the  tropic  SKy,  and  indulging  in 
all  those  blissful  visions  which  the  hour 
naturally  awakened  in  his  mind.  In  the 
prime  of  manhood,  he  had  acquired  an  ample 
fortune,  and  was  about  to  attain  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  dearest  hopes.  Love,  honour, 
and  all  earthly  happiness  awaited  him  at 
home  ;  but  that  home  he  was  never  to  be- 
hold. The  vessel  struck  on  a  coral  reef, 
filled  and  instantly  went  down.  His  com- 
panions all  perished ;  he  alone  was  reserved 
for  a  more  dismal  fiite.  The  island  on 
which  he  was  cast,  abounding  in  sea  fowl, 
afibrded  him  the  means  of  prolonging  the 
most  frightful  state  of  existence  humanity 
could  endure  or  imagination  conceive. 
Less  fortunate  than  Crusoe  he  was  unable 
to  recover  any  fi-agment  of  the  wreck, 
which,  having  stranded  on  the  reef  far  be- 
yond his  reach,  lay  there  for  years  until  it 
was  gradually  carried  out  to  sea  by  the 
current.  Crusoe's  pitiable  fate  brought  with 
it  its  own  antidote  in  the  enemes  it  excited, 
the  ingenuity  it  called  forth,  its  varied  inci- 
dents, and  lively,  alternating  emotions.  But 
the  solitary  of  Salas  y  Gomez  had  no  occu- 
pation to  beguile  the  horrors  of  his  naked, 
blank,  monotonous  existence ;  and  he  closes 
the  first  chapter  of  his  awful  history  with 


the  words,  *  Not  even  the  hope  of  dying 
soon  is  left  rae^' 

We  will  translate  as  faithfully  as  we  can 
the  last  two  divisions  of  this  noble  poem ; 
but  after  mature  consideration  we  have 
thought  a  advisable-to  nake  some  departure 
from  the  order  of  the  rhymes.  The  terza 
rima  has  never  been  thoroughly  naturalised 
amongst  us,  nor  does  it  satisfy  an  Ekiglish 
ear,  but  leaves  on  it  an  uneasy  impression 
of  vagueness  and  incompleteness.  We 
grow  weary  of  the  never-ending  flow  of 
alternate  thymes,  and  wish  they  were 
sometimes  rounded  to  a  close  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  couplet,  as  in  the  ottava  rtmo, 
or  of  some  other  principle  of  variety.  May 
this  be  done  by  a  translator  without  injustice 
to  his  original  ?  We  think  it  may.  A  poem 
in  terza  rima^  it  appears  to  us,  may  be  ren- 
dered into  English  heroic  measure  with 
rhymes  at  irregular  intervals,  without  great- 
ly ofifendTng  against  Bishop  Lowth's  ex- 
cellent canon  ;*  at  all'  events  we  will  make 
the  attempt. 

THE  SECOND  TABLET. 

I  sat  above  the  shore  ere  break  of  day ; 

The  elairy  Cross  decliniog  low  foretold 

The  near  approach  of  mom ;  the  east  still  lay 

Wrapt  in  deep  gloom,  only  iu  fiery  play 

The  sheeted  foam  beneath  me  gleam'd  and  roll'd. 

With  straining  eyes  I  watch'd  tne  horizon's  verge. 

And  thought  the  weary  night  would  ne'er  be  done. 

So  did  I  long  to  see  the  sun  emerge. 

The  nestling  birds  uplifted,  one  by  one, 

As  if  in  dreams, their  voioes ;  on  mesoige 

Died  the  pale  lustre ;  the  cleap  sky  withdrew 

From  the  sea's  bosom,  and  in  depths  of  blue 

The  starry  choir  melted  and  dieapnear'd. 

I  knelt  in  prayer,  and  tears  stole  down  my  beard. 

Now  in  its  majesty  came  forth  the  sun 

That  kindles  f ladness  even  in  hearts  foredone. 

Upward  I  look'd.    A  ship !  a  ship !  full  sail. 

Running  before  the  breeze,  and  httker  steer'd ! 

My  God  forsakes  me  not*,  he  beats  my  waiL 

0  God  of  love,  that  dost  in  mercy  chasten, 

Scarce  had  I  knelt  to  thee  in  penitence. 

Ere  thou  hadst  pity  on  me,  and  dost  hasten 

To  snatch  me  from  this  grave,  and  bear  me  hence 

To  dwell  with  living  men  once  more,  and  press 

them 
To  my  full  heart,  and  gase  on  them*  and  bless 

them. 

Up  to  the  islet's  topmost  crag  I  flew. 
And  scann'd  the  ship,  with  expectation  livid. 
Onward  it  came,  and  larger  and  more  vivid 
It  loom'd  upon  the  sight,  and  with  it  grew 


*  '*  In  exhihiting  the  workr  of  great  poets  in 
another  language,  much  depends  upon  preserving 
not  only  the  internal  moanii^g,  the  force  and  beauty 
as  regaids  sense,  but  even  the  external  lineaments, 
the  proper  colour  and  habit,  the  movement,  and  as 
it  were  the  gait  of  the  OTi^naL"— &Kr«{  Poetry  ^ 
the  Hdntwi,    Lecture  3. 
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The  iinutlerable  agony  olthope, 

My  doom  dependent  on  the  Telescope ! 

No  smoke !  no  rag  to- wawi !  hsre  said  forlorn. 

My  arms  alone  for  signal  spread  abroad ; 

Thou  seest  my  wretchedness^  compassionate  God ! 

And  still  the  ship  across  the  waves  was  borne, 

Its  steady  way  with  bellied  canTsss  cleaving, 

And  lessening  fast  the  space  twixt  it  and  me. 

Hark !  hark  1  it  was  no  dream  my  ear  deceiving, 

It  was  the  boatswain' piping  cheerily, 

O !  with  what  greedy  ears  r  dnank  the  sound! 

Heart,  weary  heart,  how  will  thy  pulses  boimd. 

When  the  sweet  music,  so  long  mute  for  thee. 

Of  human  speech  shall  break  thy  trance  profound. 

They  have  descried  me,  and  the  rock,  and  now 

They  shift  the  sails,  they  change  Iheir  course — O 

In  whom  my  trust  is ! — southwards  I 

Well»  they  need 
All  vigilance  to  shun  the  reefj  thev  steer 
Wide  of  the  breakers;  that  is  well ;  take  heed, 
Hope-freighted  vessel,  safely,  safely  speed. 
Now  were  it  lime — 0  my  prophetic  fear ! 
Look  here !  look  here  I  lay  to  I  lower  down  the 

boat*! 
Yonder  to  leeward,  yonder  make  for  shore. — 
They  pause  not  on  their  course,  no  boat  they 

lower ; 
They  reck  not,  know  not  of  my  misery. 
And  onwards  still  T  saw  the  vessel  float. 
Far,  far  away  with  bellied  canvaiss  speeding. 
Increasing  fast  the  space  'twixt  it  and  me. 
Rigid  as  stone,  I  watch'd  it  still  receding. 
Till  it  was  lost  in  the  void  infinite  blue. 
I  saw  it  no  more.    0 !  then  indeed  I  knew 
That  I  was  mock'd,  foil'd,  cheated ;  and  out  burst 
The  smother'd  tempest  of  my  rage  and  grief. 
Dashine  my  head  against  the  rocKs,  I  cursed 
My  Maker  and  myself ;  in  frenzied  mood. 
All  thought  in  one  tumultuous  anguish  drown*d. 
Three  days  and  nights  I  lay ;  tears  brought  relief 
At  last  on  the  thira  day;  hunger  subdued 
My  impotent  rage ;  Iraiised  me  from  the  ground. 
And  stagger'd  forth  in  q^uest  of  joyless  food* 

THE  LAST  TABLET. 

Patience !    Uprising  in  the  east»  the  sua 
Sinks  westward  in  the  bosom  of  the  main ; 
Once  more  he  hath  his  daily  circuit  run. 
Patience !    From  north  to  south,  and  north  again. 
My  shadow  ranges  with  the  sun's  career  ;* 
A  yearis^closed,  another  hafh  begun. 
Platience !    Its  destined  march,  year  after  year, 
Punoes  and  halts  not;  but  I  mark  no  more 
Their  number  since  the  fiftieth  cross  I  traced. 
Patience !    I  loiter  by  the  sea^  and  poie 
Vacantly  on  the  wide,  blue,  watery  waste. 
And  hear  the  surge  boom  on*  the  rocky  shore. 
Patience !    Let  sun,  moon,  stars,  roll  on  their  path. 
Let  chilly  rain  or  burning  sunshine  fall 
On  this  blanch'd  head ;  I  am  inured  to  aK. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  brave  the  wrath 
Of  the  wild  elements  in  open  day ; 
But  sleep !  when  torturing  dreams  the  soul  appal ; 
And  worse,  the  long,  loqg,  eleeplesst  cowering 
night, 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  between  the  tropics, 
the  sun  is  half  the  year  north,  and  half  the  year 
sotttb»  of  the  speetator's  position. 


When  from  the  bmin.  in  viiiUe  amy. 
Memory's  perturb^  ghosts  stalk  forth  and  wving 

me 
With  looks  and  tones  that  nigh  to  madness  sting 

me — 
Phantoms  begone!    Who  gave  you  such  dread 

might  ? 
Why  wave  in  air  thy  locks  of  raven  hue  ? 
I  know  thee,  and  my  blood  runs  thick  and  cold. 
Thy  features,  fiery- hearted  boy,  to  view. 
Thou  art  myself,  as  in  the  days  of  old. 
Lured  by  false  hope,  impetuous,  buoyant,  bold ; 
I  am  thyself,  the  image  on  thy  grave. 
Wilt  babble  still  of  t&ngs  good,  true,  and  fair. 
Of  love  and  hate,  and  powers  thai  action  crave  ? 
Thou  fool !  look  here,  I  am  what  thy  dreams 

were; 
And  bringst  thou  back  these  outworn  mockeries  1 
Fond  wile,  forbear.    Dead  in  this  heart  love  lies ; 
Wouldst  thou  in  ashes  wake  unwonted  fire  ? 

0  bend  not  so  those  sweet,  sad  looks  on  mc 
Illusion  all. — Quench*d  are  thy  lustrous  eyes. 
And  mute  thy  voice  of  gentlest  melody. 

The  exquisite  bloom,  the  heaven  of  young  desire. 
Have  faded  irom  thy  cold  sepulchred  form. 
Time's  deluge  welters  o*er  my  buried  world. 
And  I  alone,  upon  this  bleak  rock  hurl'd, 
I»  hideous  solitude  survive  the  storm. 
What  I  ye  pale  shapes  of  life,  do  ye  ffainsay 
Him  who  belongs  already  to  the  dead  ? 
Back  to.  your  nothingness !    'Twill  soon  be  day. 
Rise  up,  0  quickening  sun»  and  with  thy  lig^t 
Chase  these  importunate  visitants  of  night. 
He  breaks  in  splendour  forth,  and  they  are  fled. 
Alone  once  more  ;  the  creatures  of  my  brain 

1  hold  within  their  silent  ceUs  comprest. 
Fail  not,  old  stiffea'd  limbs,  bear  me  again 
To  take  my  daily  sustenance  from  the  nest ; 
Soon  shall  ye  lie  in  undisturb'd  repose. 

If  you  deny  your  aid,  hunger  will  close 
The  wretched  strife,  and  I  shall  be  at  rest 
The  tempest  in  my  heart  hath  spent  its  rage. 
And  here,  where  I  have  sorrowed,  sufier'd,  striven. 
Here  have  I  voWd  to  end  mv  life  and  woes. 
O  grant  it,  Lord^by  whom  the  strength  was  given 
To  conquer  my  despait  and  bear  my  cage. 
Grant  that  nor  ship  nor  men  this  rock  may  reach 
Till  I  have  sigh'd  my  latest  breath  away ; 
Here  let  my  (juiet  bones  unnoticed  bleach. 
For  my  few  lingering  hours,  what  were  it  worth 
O^er  kindred  graves,  a  living  corpse,  to  stray  ? 
All,  all  are  slumbering  on  the  lap  of  earth 
That  should  have  welcomed  back  the  ocean  ranger ; 
No  tongue  now  names  me  in  my  place  of  birth. 
Thy  chastisements,  0  Lord,  I  have  endured  ; 
But  in  my  home  to  sit  down  as  a  stranger — 
No — bitterness  is  not  by  wormwood  cured. 
As  I  have  lived,  so  let  me  die,  all  lonely. 
My  hope,  my  tuist  in  death.  Thy  mercy  only. 
Down  from  Thy  heaven  upon  my  bonee  will  shine 
The  stan*d  presentment  of  Thy  cross  divine. 

Gfaanuflso^s  Odyssey  was  now  ended,  and 
the  happiest  portion  of  his  life  was  about 
to  begin.  Returning  to  Berlin  in  the  autumn 
of  181S)  he  employed  the  remainder  of  that 
year  in  arranging  the  specimens  of  natural 
history  he  had  brought  home|  and  which  he 
bestowed  oa  the  &tUn  Museusi.    Mean- 
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while,  not  yet  seeing  any  certain  proapect 
of  a  saitable  appointment  in  hia  j&vourite 
Prussia,  he  wavered  between  two  alterna- 
tives— ^to  undertake  another  vojs^e,  or  to 
marry.  Necessity  alone  seemed  to  recom- 
mend the  former  course,  but  every  instinct 
of  his  nature  pleaded  for  the  latter.  Had 
he  been  acquainted  with  Bums,  as  he  was 
with  Shakspeare,  he  would  never  have 
tired  of  repeating  the  lines : 


<t 


To  make  a  happy  fueside  clime 
For  weans  and  wife, 

That* 8  the  trae  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life." 


As  it  was,  he  was  continually  ruminating  a 
verse  of  Gothe's  to  the  same  purpose : 

"  Weiter  bringt  es  kein  Mensch,  slell*  er  sich  wie 

er  auch  will." 
"  Better  than  this  can  no  man  do,  set  about  it  how 

he  may." 

In  his  first  letter  to  De  la  Foye,  after  his 
return,  he  writes  very  characteristically: 
*  To  many — good — but  whom  ?  Ay,  that's 
the  question  !'  It  was  a  question,  however,  • 
whicn  he  could  have  answered  to  his  own 
satisfaction  had  he  dared.  She  whom  he 
desired  for  his  bride  was  one  he  had  often 
nursed  as  a  child  on  his  knee,  and  amused 
with  wonderful  stories,  or  with  all  sorts  of 
curious  pantomimes,  in  which  he  was  very 
expert,  to  the  great  delight  of  numerous 
small  patrons.  On  his  return  from  his  voy- 
age he  found  the  child  grown  into  a  lovely 
woman  ;  his  heart  was  deeply  moved,  but 
he  hardly  hoped  to  be  heard  with  favour,  if 
he  Sjpoke ;  so  he  kept  silence.  Meanwhile, 
his  uiend  Neumann  was  preparing  to  set 
him  an  example  that  had  the  happiest  ef- 
fect. Neumann,  who  was  like  himself  &st 
approaching  the  close  of  his  Cburth  decade, 
was  accepted  by  a  young  girl,  the  orphan  of 
a  brother  poet,  whom  Hitzi^  brought  up 
with  his  own  daughters.  This  was  an  en- 
couraging omen  for  Chamisse,  whose  hair 
was  alr^y  grey.     His  biographer  says : 

"  This  event  made  an  indescribable  impression 
upon  him.  When  Hitzig  broueht  the  new  bride 
to  meet  him  on  the  tfaMshold  of  his  house,  he 
caught  her  v^  in  his  vigorous  arms*  rashed  up 
stairs  wi^  her  to  the  lanny  rtxsm,  and  there  gave 
her  the  heartiest  kiss  of  friendship.  But  the  mat- 
ter did  not  stop  with  Neumann ;  news  of  De  la 
Foye*8  marriage  also  asrived,  and  Chamisso  wrote 
to  bim  again :  '  DonH  grow  conceited  in  the  im- 
agination that  this  comes  by  contrivance  of  your 
own  wise  head ;  no,  my  dear  fellow,  1  know  bet- 
ter }  it  is  in  the  air  now,  it  la  endemic ;  our  friend 
Neumann,  for  instance.  As  regards  myself,  I  see 
how  it  will  be  with  me — marriage  in  spring  as 
naturally  aa  cold  in  4he  head  in  winter.    No  mat- 
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ter  how  cautious  I  may  be  in  going  out,  all  will 
be  of  no  use.' 

**  And  BO  it  came  to  pass.  The  spring  of  1819 
brought  Chamisso  honours :  the  university  of  Ber- 
lin conferred  on  him  the  d^^ree  of  doctor  honoro' 
rtttf  of  philosoph}r,  and  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  admitted  him  a  member  to  that  body ;  it 
brought  bim  an  official  appointment,  that  of  a  cura- 
tor of  the  Botanic  Garden  ;  and  a  bride,  Antonie 
Piaste,  then  eighteen,  who  bad  grown  up  as  an 
elder  sister  with  Hitzig's  daughters,  being  the 
niece  of  the  female  friend,  who,  after  the  death  of 
Hitziff's  wife,  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  care  ot 
his  children.^ 

Chanusso  writes  to  Vamhagen,  May  7. 
1819: 

•  •  •  «« You  know  my  bride,  Antonie  Piaste. 
the  handsomest  and  dearest -of  those  maideni 
whom,  as  Hoffinan  says,  Hitzig  keeps  abont  htm 
to  kiss  his  hand  and  call  him  papa — the  one  whom 
Loest  betrothed  tome,  as  a  child, in  1807 — now  I 
fetch  her  home.  I  have  chosen  with* my  under- 
standing, and  taken  hold  of  the  chosen  object  with 
my  heart ;  1  could  almost  say,  *  I  have  fallen  in 
love  in  accordance  with  a  plan.'  She  is  young, 
blooming  and  strong,  handsome  and  good,  pure 
and  innocent,  clear,  cloudless  and  serene,  calm,  ra- 
tional and  cheerful,  and  so  amiable ! 

"  If  vou  come  back  soon  to  Berlin,  I  hone  that 
ou  will  find  me  in  a  Ihtle  house  that  stands  close 
y  the  Botanic  Grarden  (I  am  the  director's  assist- 
ant, with  a  salary  of  600  dollars,  and  have  select- 
ed that  little  house  for  my  official  residence),  busi- 
ly and  pleasantly  occupied  with  my  flowers,  and 
with  a  berate  like  them.  But  if  any  old  friend 
returns  here  some  twenty  years  hence,  then  I  hope 
to  God  he  may  find  me  just  as  ever  engaged  with 
my  flowers  and  my  helpmate;  only  there  shall  sit 
by  our  side  a  blooming  girl,  that  shall  repeat  faith- 
fully and  unaltered  her  mother's  present  image — for 
I  should  be  loath  to  forego  the  pure  satisfaction 
with  which  my  artistic  eye  rests  on  my  Antonie's 
form.  We  have  cast  anchor,  the  ship  is  moored. 
I  have  no  farther  desire  than  to  see  what  now  is, 
continue  forth  in  its  tranquil  development" 

There  was  an  end  now  to  Chamisso's  mel- 
ancholy, which,  indeed,  had  been,  when  at 
its  worst,  the  4nost  pardonable  and  the  least 
selfish  possible.  The  S9ber  hope  expressed 
in  the  last  lines  of  the  above  letter  was  for 
many  yeant  amply  fulfilled. 

Whilst  he  was  writing  verses  for  his 
young  wife,  and  arranging  the  Herbaria  of 
the  Museum  of  Berlin,  Chamisso,  it  is  proba- 
ble, scarcely  recollected  his  quality  of 
French  emigrant.  He  was  agreeably  re- 
minded of  this,  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  by  a 
call  to  Paris  to  receive  100,000  francs 
lodged  to  his  credit  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Indemnity  Fund,  He  was  welcomed 
with  marked  distinction  by  the  learned 
world  of  Paris,  and  passed  his  time  far  oiore 
pleasantly  than  he  had  done  when  he  visited 
the  luxurious  capital  in  his  needy  and  ob« 
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seure  youih.  The  letters  he  wrote  home 
were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  many  re- 
markable things,  literary  and  theatrical,  so- 
cial and  political,  which  Paris  presented  to 
)iis  view  at  that  stirring  period.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  excitement  he  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  least  every  day  detail  of  his  be* 
loved  home.  '  DonH  forget,'  he  says,  writ- 
ing to  his  wiC^  '  donH  fo^et  the  roses ; 
donU  forget  the  children's  letters ;  don't  for- 
get to  strew  food  for  the  sparrows  on  my 
window.  I  shall  return  to  you  the  same  as 
I  left  you ;  let  me  find  everything  again 
just  as  it  was.' 

After  his  return  from  Paris,  in  1827,  a 
second  Crerman  edition  of  ^  Schlemihl'  was 
published,  with  an  appendix  containing  a 
small  collection  of  his  poems.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  no  serious  belief  in  his  own  po- 

DIE  STERBENDE. 

Gelaate  schaUt  vom  Thnnn  berab, 
Es  raft  der  Tod,  esaahnt  eio  Grab, 
Ibr  siiDd'gen  Meoacnen,  zum  Gebet ! 
Ein  gleicnes  Loos  bevor  eucb  stebt. 

Im  Slerben  lie^  ein  scbones  Weib, 

Sie  weint  nm  ibren  jungen  Leib, 

Sie  weint  urn  ibre  sund'ge  Lust, 

Sie  ringt  die  Hande,  sie  scblagt  ihre  Brust. 

Es  barrt  des  Ansgangs  ibr  Gemabl, 
Blickt  Starr  und  kalt  auf  ihre  Qual ; 
Sie  windet  sich.in  dieser  Stund' 
Zu  seinen  FiisseD,  sie  offnet  den  Mnnd : — 

«  Vefgieb  mir,  Gott,  tn  deiner  UxM, 
Veigieo,  Gemabl,  mir  meine  Scbuld  ; 
Ich  klag^  es  an  in  bitt*rer  Reu', 
Wch'mir!   ich  brach  geechwofne  Tren." — 

••  VeTtranen  ist  Vcrtranen  werth : 

Und  macbstdn  mir  kund,  wie  dn  mich  entebrt ; 

So  mach*  ich  dir  kund  in  deiner  Notb, 

Da  stirbst  am  Gift,  das  ich  dir  bot" 


An  awful  tragedy !  How  its  gloom  is 
deepened  by  the  solemn  conciseness  of  the' 
lines.  They  seem  oppressed  like  the  breath- 
ing of  one  who  whispers  the  secret  of  a  mur- 
der in  the  dead  of  night.  The  rugged  ener- 
gy and  pathos  of  tl^  following  verses  are 
equally  in  keeping  with  their  subject. 

THE  BEGGAR  AND  HIS  DOG.* 

Three  doliani,  three,  for  my  dog  to  pay ! 
IJffhtning  s&ike  me  this  moment,  I  prey ! 
What  can  they  mean,  these  tyrant  police  ? 
Where  wiU.  their  grinding  of  poor  men  cease  ? 

*    Diei  Thaler  erlegen  fiir  meinen  Hnnd  1 
So  scblace  das  Wetter  roicb  gleich  in  den  Grund ! 
Was  denken  die  Harm  voa  der  Folkei  1 
Was  soil  nun  wiedtr  die  Scbinderei  f 


otical  powers,  and  in  a  letter  to  Varnhagen's 
sister  (May  24,  1827),  he  says,  *  That  I 
am  no  poet,  nor  ever  was,  is  manifest,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  me  from  having  a  feel- 
ing for  poetry.'  But  the  new  publication 
began  to  attract  public  attention  towards 
him,  and,  in  June,  1828,  he  ventured  to 
write  to  De  la  Foye:  *  1  almost  begin  to 
think  I  am  one  of  the  poets  of  Germany.' 
The  matter  was  put  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  reception  given  to  his  '  Salas  y  Gomez' 
in  the  following  year.  Soon  after  this  we 
find  him  mentioning,  with  honest  pride, 
that  next  to  Uhland's  Poems,  none  were  in 
such  frequent  demand  for  presents  as  his 
own.  Bridegrooms  especially  selected  them 
as  gifls  for  their  brides.  One  or  two  more 
specimens  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 


THE  DYING  WOMAN 

A  nave  gapes  for  its  pre}^ ;  the  bell 
T(h1s  forth  a  passinff  spirit's  knell. 
To  prayer,  ^^e  sinfalsons  of  clay  !. 
That  bell  will  toll  for  you  one  day. 

In  death-throes  lies  a  iisir  young  wife. 
She  weeps  her  dear  exuberant  ufe, 
She  weeps  her  passionate  joys  nnblest. 
She  wrings  her  hands,  she  smites  her  breast. 

With  bosom  stem  and  eye  of  stone, 

'   Her  husband  waits  her  parting  n-oan. 

Writhing  she  crawls  along,  and  lies 

Before  his  feet,  and  gasping  cries : — 

*<  Have  mercy,  mercv,  gracious  Heaven ! 
Sp»k,  husband !  sav  I  am  fcHgiven ! 

0  bitterly  my  goiJt  I  rue, 

1  broke  the  troth  1  vow'd  to  you.** — 

<*•  Frankness  should  be  in  kind  repaid : 
You  say,  my  honour  you*ve  betray'd ; 
Know  this  then,  in  ^oi  agony. 
You  die  of  poison  mixed  by  me." 

I  am  a  broken,  old,  weary  man ; 
And  earn  a  penny  I  never  can ; 
1  have  no  money,  no  bread,  no  dole ; 
Hunger  and  want  are  my  portion  sole. 

And  when  I  sicko^dttDil  fever  shook  me. 
Who  pitied  me  when  all  els6  forsook  me  f 
When  alone  in  God's  wide  world  I  stood, 
Who  was  it  bore  me  companionbood  ? 


Ich  bin  ein  alter,  «tn  knnker  Mana, 
Der  keinen  Gxoschen  veidienen  kann ; 
Ich  babe  nicbt  Gelt,  icfe  habe  nifibt  Brot, 
Ich  lebe  ja  nur  von  Huafer  and  Moth. 

Und  wann  ich  erknnkt,  und  waan  ich  venmt, 
Wer  hat  sich  dn  noch  meiner  erbannt  t 
Wer  hat,  wann  ich  aof  Gottes  Welt 
Alletn  mich  fiind,  su  mir  gesellt? 
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When  my  woes  were  sorest,  whose  love  was  an- 

flinching  ? 
Who  warm'd  my  limbs  when  the  frost  was  pinch- 

ing? 
And  when  I  was  hungry  and  surly,  who 
Growi'd  not,  but  patiently  hungered  too  ? 

Our  wietched  life  we  hove  both,  old  friend, 
Drain'd  to  thediegs;  it  must  have  an  end; 
Old  and  sickly  thou'rt  grown  like  me ; 
I  must  drown  .thee.;— ^and  thh  is  my  thanks  to 
theel 

This  is  my  thanks  for  fhy  lore  unswerving ! 
'Tis  the  way  of  the  world  with  all  deserving. 
Though  my  part  in  many  a  fight  I  haveplay'd 
'S  death !  I  am  new  at  the  hangman*s  trade. 

Here  is  the  cord,  here  i^  the  stone. 
There  is  the  water — ^it  must  be  done. 
Come  hither,  poor  cur,  not  a  look  on  me  cast ; 
One  push  with  my  foot,  and  all  is  past. 

As  he  tied  round  its  neck  the  fatal  band. 
The  dog  fawn*d  on  him  and  lick'd  his  hand— 
He  tore  back  the  cord  in  trembling  haste. 
And  round  his  own  neck  he  bound  it  fast 

And  wildly  be  utter'd  a  fearful  curse, 

And  wildly  he  gathered  his  latest  force, 

And  he  plunged  in  the  flood ;  white  eddies  rush'd« 

Recoiled,  chafed,  bubbled,  and  all  was  JiushM. 

In  vain  sprang  the  dog  to  his  rescue  then, 
Howl'd  to  the  shijxs  for  the  aid  of  men, 
Whinine  and  tuggine  gathered  them  round — 
Twas  the  corpse  of  the  beggar  they  laid  on  the 
ground. 

To  the  grave  in  silence  the  beggar  was  borne. 
With  the  dog  alone  to  follow  and  mourn  ; 
And  over  the  tnrf  that  wrapp'd  his  clay, 
The  fond  brute  stretch*d  him,  and  died  where  he 
lay." 

His  visit  to  Paris  had  confirmed  Cfaftinisse 
in  the  strone  confidence  he  reposed  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  liberal  cause.  To  that  cause 
he  had  always  been  earnestly,  but  tempe- 
rately devoted.  It  may,  therefore,  be  easily 
imagined  how  deeply  he  was  aflTected  by 
the  ne^s  of  the  July  revolution.     It  was  on 


Wer  hat  mich  geliebt,  wann  ich  mich  gehirmtf 
Wer,  wann  ich  fzor,  hat  mich  gewSrmt  f 
Wer  hat  mit  mir,  wann  ich  hungrig  gemunt, 
Getiost  gehungert  und  nicht  geknunt  I 

Es  geht  xur  Neige  mit  uns  zwel'n, 
Es  muss,  mein  Thier,  geschieden  sein ; 
Du  bist,  wie  ich,  nun  alt  und  krenk, 
Ich  soil  dich  ers&ufen,  das  ist  der  Dank ! 

Das  igt  der  Dank,  das  ist  der  Lohn  I 
Dir  geht*8,  wie  manchem  Eidensohn. 
Zam  Teufel !  ich  war  bei  mancher  Schlacht, 
Den  Hanker  hab'ich  noch  nicht  gemscht. 

Das  ist  der  Strick,  das  ist  der  Stein, 
Das  ist  der  Wasier,— es  moss  ja  sein. 
Komm  her,  du  Koter,  und  sieh  mich  nicht  an, 
Noch  nur  ein  Foastoss,  so  ist  es  getban. 


the  3d  of  AuffQst,  the  King  of  Prussians 
birthday,  that  the  account  of  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Charles  X.  was  published  in  the 
second  edition  of  a  Berlin  journal.  Cha- 
misso  had  no  sooner  cast  his  eye  over  the 
paragraph,  than  be  jumped  up  from  his 
desk  where  he  was  sitting  in  the  most  com- 
plete negMgie,  ran  slipshod  and  without  a 
hat,  througn  the  streets  crowded  wilh  holi- 
day folks,  and  rushing  in  upon  his  friend 
Hitzig,  threw  down  the  paper  before  him, 
exclaiming,  *^  There  l'  Ke  was  in  an  ecstasy 
of  delight  and  pride ;  he  remembered  at  that 
moment  that  he  was  born  a  Frenchman,  and 
he  exulted  as  a  prophet  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  confident  predictions.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  he  attended  the  meeUn^'of  natural 
historians  at  Hambuig,  and  seemg  the  tri- 
colour flag  flying  at  the  mast<4i^Ml  of  the 
first  French  ship  that  reached  Germany 
since  the  great  event,  he  shouted  aloud  for 
joy.  But  his  enthusiasm  -did  oot  get  the 
better  of  his  sound  judgment.  On  the  ISth 
of  August  he  wrote  a  remarkable  and,  in 
some  respects,  prophetic  letter  to  his  friend 
De  la  Foye : 

**  Berlin,  Augtul  IStk,  1830. 
'<  Are  we  to  wish  you  joy  ?  I  think  yes.  fiat 
fair  and  softly  !  I  see  that,  with  much  vigour, 
you  have  need  also  of  much  -prudence.  The  old 
man,  who  found  a  very  aristocratic  cast  of  things 
ready  to  his  hand,  might  with  ease  have  given 
this  full  development;  he  might  have  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  vanguard,  and  guided,  led,  and 
made  his  own,  the  whole  amount  of  that  force, 
the  existence  of  which  has  been  now  so  fully 
demonstrated.  A  noble  vocation !  But  the  new 
man  will  not  find  matters  so  easy.  A  pure  demo- 
cracy is  handed  over  to  him ;  hence  he  will  have 
no  opportunity  to  put  himself  in  advance  of  the 
nation,  and  make  them  follow  his  lead ;  he  will 
have  ^uite  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  pace,  and 
make  it  appear  that  he  is  not  araeged  forward 
against  his  will.  Things  had  already  gained  the 
stability  that  fifteen  years*  duration  confened; 
now  aJI  is  shaken,  and  the  new  order  of  things 
must  again  trust  to  time   for  its   solidification. 

Wie  er  die  Schlinge  den  Hals  ibm  gesteckt, 
Hat  wedelnd  der  Hund  die  Hand  ihm  geleckt, 
Da  xog  er  die  Schlinge  sogleich  zarucl^ 
Und  warf  sie  sehnell  urn  sein  eigen  Geniok. 

Und  that  einen  Fluch,  ^r  scbauderhalt, 
Und  raffle  zusammen  die  letze  Kraft, 
Und  stiirtzt'  in  die  Flut  sich,  die  Idnend  stieg, 
In  Kreise  sich  zog  und  iiber  ihm 


Wohl  sprang  d(^r  Hund  sur  Rettung  hinzu, 
Wohl  heult'  er  die  Schiffer  aus  ihrer  Ruh, 
Wohl  zee  er  sie  winselnd  und  zerrend  her, 
Wie  sie  mm  fanden,  da  war  er  nicht  mehr. 

Er  war  verscharrst  ins  tiller  Stand'; 
Es  folgt'  ihm  winselnd  nur  der  Hand, 
Der  hat,  wo  den  Leib  die  Eide  deckt, 
Sich  luDgestreckt  and  ist  da  verrsckt 
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Wbat  ia  bailt  vp  t»><ky,  majr  easily  be  potted 
down  to-morrow,  with  a  view  to  further  improve- 
ment; and  what  is  there  which  men  may  not 
think  fit  to  improve  ?" 

Ohamisso^s  existence  had  now  reached 
the  culminating  point  from  vhich  began  its 
continuous  descent.  In  1831,  he  was  seized 
by  that  worst  form  of  influenza,  which  we 
all  remember  to  have  beeu  the  preccrrsor  of 
the  cholera.  It  broke  down  his  iron  con- 
stitution, and  left  behind  it  a  chronic  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  His  declining  years  were  still 
cheered  by  the  increasing  honours  conferred 
on  him,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  naturalist,  but 
they  were  visited  by  a  calamity  for  which 
there  was  no  balm  on  earth.  His  wife  died 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1837,  in  her  thirty- 
sixth  year.  He  bore  this  fatal  blow  with 
manly  fortitude,  thankful  for  the  blessings 
he  had  enjoyed,  and  patiently  awaiting  his 
dismissal.  It  was  not  long  delayed.  He 
survived  his  wife  exactly  fifteen  months, 
and  expired  on  the  21st  of  August,  1839. . 

Most  characteristic  of  the  man,  was  the 
manner  in  which  he  passed  this  interval. 
Earnest  and  strenuous  to  the  last,  he  in- 
creased rather  than  relaxed  his  mental  activi- 
ty. He  found  in  occupation  the  best 
alleviation  of  his  sorrows,  and  employed 
himself  simultaneously  on  two  works  of  very 
dissimilar  character.  He  published  a  gram- 
mar of  the  Havai  language,  spoken  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  entered 
upon  an  elaborate  philological  investigation 
of  the  kindred  dialects ;  and  he  joined  Baron 
Graudy  in  translating,  or  rather,  as  he  says, 
Germaniziny  a  selection  of  ninety-eight 
songs  of  Beranger.  He  continued  also,  the 
troublesome  task  of  editing  the  ^  Musen  Al- 
manach,*  and  shortly  before  his  death,  he 
showed  that  the  old  ardour  was  not  extinct 
within  him,  by  undertaking  a  journey  to 
Leipzig,  in  order  to  run  over  the  first  portion 
of  the  Dresden  Railway.  He  was  radiant 
with  delight.  Speaking  as  a  poet,  he  called 
the  locomotive  ^  l\me*s  wings ;'  and  in  the 
language  of  a  naturalbt,  he  defined  it  as  a 
warm-blooded  animal  without  eyes.  He 
looked  on  the  invention  as  the  certain  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era,  and  deemed  that 
every  moneyed  man  was  morally  bound  to 
contribute  a  portion  of  his  means  towards 
the  promotion  of  a  system  from  which  such 
grand  results  were  to  accrue. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  sum  up 
the  character  of  Chamisso,  tlian  in  the 
words  of  his  faithful  and  excellent  friend, 
Hitzig : 

«*  What  is  it  that  befoie  all  other  thiogs  so 
stioQgly chaans «8 iniiie ebanolar of  Ommmaoi 


To  me  it  seems  to  be  the  childlike  innocence  or 
tiaiveti  which  he  displayed  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world,  whether  his  part  thereon  was 
assigned  him  by  circumstances}  or  was  voluntarily 
sought  by  himself.  Next  to  this  1  place  the  con- 
scientiousness, w<bic)i,  when  he  thought  he  had 
in  any  way  offended,  impelled  him  to  not  merely 
passive  but  aefive  repentance.  Hence  the  advice 
given  him  by  Hitzig,  when  he  saw  no  hope  of 
escape  from  his  cheerless  position  in  Berlin,  *  that 
he  should  commit  some  piece  of  folly,  and  so  have 
aomethiog  to  do  in  laboaring  to  make  amends  for 
it.'  This  leads  me  to  mention  another  of  Cbamis- 
e<f8  characteristic  qualities,  his  appetite  for  action. 
So  long  aff  he  was  not  restrictea  physically,  he 
was  in  perpetual  motion  bodily  or  mental ;  either 
running,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  (for 
what  Be  called  walking  was  a  pace  which  no 
decent  man  could  have  kept  up),  or  sitting  as  if 
nailed  to  his  seat,  in  order  to  finish  somethinr 
about  which  no  one  huivied  him  «but  himself 
Habits  like  these  could  of  course  have  belonged 
onlv  to  a  person  of  thoroughly  sound  constitution, 
sucn  as  Chamisso  enjoyed  nntti  within  a  few 
years  before  his  death.  He  had  a  gigantic  appe- 
tite and  an  excellent  digestion,  the  result  of  which 
was  not  corpulence  (for  he  always  remained  thin) 
but  solid  strength  and  vigour.  To  no  one  more 
aptly  than  to  Chamisso  might  be  applied  the 
phrase  mens  sana  in  corpore  tano,  for  nis  judg- 
ment was  as  heaUhy  as  his  body 

"Chamisso  was  a  man  ef  thoroughly  noble 
character.  Premeditated  striving  after  efiect,  selfish 
policy,  and  what  is  called  knowingness,  from  all 
these  be  was  freer  than  any  man  we  ever  knew, 
and  we  may  lay  claim  to  an  extensive  acquaint* 
ance  with  mankind.  If  innate  nobleness  of  feel- 
inf;  be  indeed  the  prerogative  of  noble  blood,  and 
follow  from  the  consciousness  of  being  descended 
from  exalted  progenitors,  then  was  there  no  wor- 
thier representative  of  his  caste  than  Chamisso, 
lighly  as  he  estimated  the  outward  privileges  con- 
nected with  it.  How  rightly,  and  without  any 
discontented  feeling[,  he  estimated  the  modem  posi- 
tion of  things  in  this  respect,  appears  among  other 
evidence,  from  the  remarluible  words  with  which 
bis  will  concludes : 

« <  I  determine  nothing  as  to  the  future  career  of 
my  sons.  The  world  in  which  I  have  lived  was  a 
different  one  from  that  for  which  I  was  brought 
up,  and  so,  too,  will  it  be  for  them.  1  would 
have  my  sons  acquire  the  power  of  relying  upon 
themselves  in  various  walks  in  life,  and  in  various 
lands.  Cleverness  and  capacity  are  the  b^  for- 
tune, and  this  I  would  have  them  win.  I  should 
wish  them  to  study,  as  far  as  they  may  have  the 
means,  but  should  either  of  them  choose  to  adopt 
a  buigherlike  trade  or  calling,  1  have  no  objection 
to  this  whatever.  The  age  of  the  sword  has  gone 
by,  and  in  the  world,  as  it  now  is,  industry  achieves 
power  and  nobility.  At  any  rate,  it  is  better  to  be 
a  clever  working  man  than  a  scribbler,  or  one  of 
the  inferior  pack  of  placemen.' 

■*  Let  us  now  recapitulate  what  we  have  said. 
\  man  wholly  without  guile,  full  of  restless  ac- 
tivity, which  in  him  was  never  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  outvmid  advantages,  but  always  to 
the  production  of  what  was  good  and  beautiful, 
and  that  for  its  own  sake  aume^a  man  of  the 
noblest  stnin  ol  thought  and  fettiag*  and  sound  to 
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Ihe  very  core :  such  was  Adalbert  von  CbamiflBO ; 
^d  if  to  this  we  add  what  our  readers  have  already 
^eea  from  his  letters,  that  he  was  a  friend  be^^ond 
Compare,  then  have  we  the  portrait  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  would  have  commanded  our  most 
admiring  attention,  although  the  man  who  com- 
bined all  these  rare  qualities  had  never  written  a 
line  of  prose  or  composed  a  single  verse." 

We  close  this  article  with  the  last  lines 
composed  hy  Chami^so.  He  published  them 
separately,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  old 
woman  mentioned  in  them,  and  says  of  them 
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in  one  of  his  last  letters :  '  If  I  cannot  write 
myself  into  rich^,  yet  I  can  make  others 
rich.  //  fait  des  souvereuru  et  dedaigne  de 
Pitre.  The  accompanying  leaf  has  brought 
in  about  150  dollars,  a  handsome  honora* 
rium  for  forty-eight  lines.'  We  may,  in 
some  degree,  regard  these  verses  as  his  own 
requiem,  a  fit  concluding  strain  for  one,  who, 
like  the  object  of  his  benevolence,  was  pre^ 
eminently  'of  a  constant,  loving,  noble 
nature." 


DIE  ALTE  WASCHFRAU. 

Du  siehst  geschaftig  bei  dem  Linnen 

Die  Alte  dort  im  weiseem  Haar, 
Die  riistiffste  der  Waecherinnen 

Im  sechs-und-aiebenzigsten  Jahr. 
So  hat  sie  stets  mit  sauerm  Schweiss 

Ihr  Brot  in  Ehi*  und  Zucht^egessen, 
Und  auseefullt  mit  trenem  Fleiss 

Den  Kreis,  den  €rott  ihr  zugemessen. 

Sie  hat  in  ihren  jnngen  Tagen 

Geliebt,  g«*hom,  und  sich  vermahlt : 
Sie  hat  des  Weibes  Loos  getreeen, 

Die  Sorgen  haben  nicht  gefehlt ; 
Sie  hat  den  kranken  Mann  gepflegt ; 

Sie  hat  drei  Kinder  ihm  eeboren ; 
Sie  hat  ihn  in  das  Grab  gelegt, 

Und  Glaub'  nnd  Hoffnnng  nicht  verloren. 

Da  ealt  's  die  Kinder  zu  emahren 

Sie  griff  es  an  mit  heiterra  Mnth ; 
Sie  zogsie  auf  in  Zucht  und  Ehren, 

Die  Fleiss,  die  Ordnnng  sind  ihr  Gut. 
Za  suchen  ihren  Unterhalt 

Entliess  sie  segnend  ihre  Lieben, 
So  stand  sie  nun  allein  und  alt, 

Ihr  war  ihr  heit'rer  Muth  gel^ieben. 

Sie  hat  gespart  nnd  hat  eesonnen, 

Und  j^achs  gekauft  una  Nachts  gewacht, 
Und  Flachs  zu  feinem  Gam  geeponnen. 

Das  Gam  dem  Weber  hingebracht ; 
Der  hat's  gewebt  zu  Leinewand ; 

Die  Scheere  brauchte  sie,  die  Nadel, 
Und  nahte  sich  mit  eig'ner  Hand 

Ihr  Sterbehemde  sender  T^el. 

Ihr  Himd,  iht  Sterbehemd,  sie  sehatzt  es, 

Verwahrf  s  im  Schrein  am  Ehrenplatz ; 
Es  ist  ihr  Erstes  nnd  ihr  Letztes, 

Ihr  Kleinod,  ihr  ersparter  Schalz. 
Sie  legt  es  an,  des  Herren  Wort 

Am  Sonntag  friih  sich  einzupragen, 
Dann  legt  sie's  wohlgefallig  fort, 

Bis  sie  darin  znr  Ruh'  sie  legen. 

Und  ich,  an  meinem  Abend,  wollte, 

Ich  hatte,  dieeem  Weibe  deich, 
ErfnUt,  was  ich  erfijllen  soute 

In  meinen  Grenzen  und  Bereich ; 
Ich  woltf  ich  hatte  so  gewusst 

Am  Keleh  des  Lebens  mich  zu  laben, 
Und  konnf  am  Ende  gleicfae  Lust 

An  meiiMm  Sterbehemde  httben. 


THE  OLD  WASHERWOMAN. 

Among  yon  lines  her  hands  have  laden, 

A  laundress  with  white  hair  appears. 
Alert  as  many  a  youthful  maiden, 

Spite  of  her  five-and-seventy  years. 
Bravely  she  won  those  white  hairs,  still 

Eating  the  bread  hard  toil  obtain*d  her. 
And  labouring  trulv  to  fulfil 

The  duties  to  which  Qod  ordain'd  her. 

Once  she  was  young  and  full  of^gt&idness. 

She  loved  and  hopecl,  was  woo'd  and  won-{ 
Then  came  the  matron's  cares,  the  sadness 

No  loving  heart  on  earth  may  shun. 
Three  babes  she  bore  her  mate ;  she  pray'd 

Beside  his  sick-bed )  he  was  taken ; 
She  saw  him  in  the  church'-yard  laid, 

Yet  kept  her  faith  and  hope  unshaken. 

The  task  her  liule  ones  of  feeding 

She  met  unfaltering  from  that  hour ; 
She  taught  them  thrift  and  honest  breeding. 

Her  virtues  were  their  worldly  dow'r. 
To  seek  employment,  one  by  one, 

Forth  witn  her  blessine  they  departed. 
And  she  was  in  the  worla  alone. 

Alone  and  old,  but  still  high-hearted. 

With  frugal  forethought,  self-denying» 

She  gathered  coin,  and  flax  she  bought. 
And  many  a  night  her  spindle  plving. 

Good  store  of  fine-spun  thread  she  wrought. 
The  thnM  was  fashion'd  in  the  loom ; 

She  brought  it  home,  and  calmlv  seated 
To  work,  with  not  a  thought  of  gloom. 

Her  decent  grave-clothes  she  completed. 

She  looks  on  them  with  fond  elation. 

They  are  her  wealth,  her  treasure  rare. 
Her  age's  pride  and  consolation. 

Hoarded  with  all  a  miser's  care. 
She  dons  the  saik  each  Sabbath  day. 

To  hear  the  Wonf  that  faileth  never; 
Weil  pleased  she  lays  it  then  away. 

Till  she  shall  sleep  in  it  for  ever. 

Would  that  my  spirit  witness  bore  me 

That,  like  this  woman,  I  had  done 
The  work  my  Maker  put  before  me. 

Duly  from  mom  till  set  of  sun. 
Would  that  life*s  cu{  had  been  by  me 

Quaff*d  in  such  wise  and  happy  measure. 
And  tiiat  I  too  might  filially 

LoalBOh  wyiiwiad  idtfk  sodi  meak  pleasuve. 
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Art.  X. — L^Europe  depms  PAvinemeni  du 
Roi  Louis  FkiUppe.  Par  M.  CAPEFtouE. 
Pour  fake  Suite  a  PHUioire  de  la  Res(aU' 
ration  du  mAme  Auteur.     Paris.     1845. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
nations  to  determine  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  write  their  annals  ;  otherwise 
France  would  probably  not  hare  suffered 
M.  Gape6gue  to  be  her  historiographer. 
He  is  an  endless  pamphleteer.  He  runs  up 
and  down  a  subject  in  search  of  figures  of 
rhetoric,  and  almost  constantly  missing  those 
which  might  have  suited  bis  purpose,  takes 
up,  and  uses  in  their  stead,  the  most  inappo- 
site tropes  and  figures  in  the  world.  And 
such  as  are  his  art  and  ideas,  such  is  his 
language.  No  living  writer,  perhaps,  can 
match  him  for  the  strangeness  of  his  vocabu- 
lary or  the  poverty  of  his  style.  The  same 
words  do  duty  in  all  senses  ;  sometimes  he 
aims  at  dignity,  and  froths  up  into  bombast ; 
sometimes  he  seeks  to  be  idiomatic  and 
familiar,  and  sinks  into  vulgarity ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  ambition  seizes  him  to  be  recon- 
dite and  philosophical,  in  which  case  no 
Delphian  interpreter  could  have  divined  his 
meaning. 

Yet  this  same  enigmatical  gentleman  is 
said  to  be  popular  in  France ;  firom  which 
one  of  two  things  must  be  inferred,  either 
that  the  French  are  longer-sighted  than 
other  people,  and  can  discover  sense  where 
we  fail  to  discern  the  most  remote  glimmer- 
ings of  it ;  or  that,  like  certain  of  our  trans- 
cendentalists  here  at  home,  they  think  it 
lawful  and  even  pleasant  to  admire  what 
they  don't  in  the  least  understand.  That 
they  are  a  tolerant,  and,  in  some  sense,  a 
liberal  people,  no  one  can  doubt.  They 
endure  compositions  whose  tediousness 
would  kill  any  other  nation,  which  shows 
their  tolerance ;  and  having  read  or  heard 
out  the  infliction,  they  usually  endeavour  to 
say  a  good  word  for  it,  which  places  their 
liberality  beyond  dispute. 

Of  course  the  thin^  must  be  French,  for 
they  love  none  but  mdigcnous  nonsense. 
They  have  no  patience  with  a  dunce  firom 
beyond  the  Rhine  or  over  the  Channel. 
Upon  such  a  one  criticism  may  do  its  worst 
and  welcome.  What  they  delight  in  is  a 
blockhead  of  home-growth  :  a  proser,  who 
has  breathed  the  air  of  the  salons  ;  a  Cape- 
figue,  in  short,  who  has  supped  with  Talley- 
rand, and  been  closeted  for  a  full  half-hour 
together  with  Prince  Metternich. 

Still,  if  contemporary  France  could  have 
found  an  abler  chronicler,  it  would  probably 
have  been  better  pleased ;  for  M.  Oapefigue 
is  an  unskilfiil  painter,  who  lowers  his  sub- 
ject while  labouring  to  impart  grandeur  to 
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it.  Had  he  possessed  the  least  particld  of 
the  serpent's  wisdom,  he  would  have  appear- 
ed to  be  guided  by  a  policy  directly  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  he  has  ostentatiously 
pursued.  While  explaining  the  plan  of  his 
history,  he  says,  that  whereas  other  writers 
had  been  severe  on  France  and  its  govern- 
ment, and  lowered  instead  of  raising  them, 
he  meant  to  follow  the  contrary  course,* 
and,  by  displaying  everything  to  the  best 
advantage,  to  exalt  the  character  of  his 
country. 

This  destroys  all  confidence  in  him  from 
the  outset.  It  is  a  distinct  intimation  that 
we  are  to  expect  nothing  in  his  pages  but 
what  he  at  least  thinks  will  make  for  France. 
He  may  not,  indeed,  be  always  inclined  to 
spare  his  political  opponents,  particularly  if 
they  manifest  any  leaning  towards  democra- 
cy. But  he  considers  it  quite  practicable — 
as,  in  fact,  it  is — to  segregate  political  par- 
ties from  the  mass  of  the  community,  and 
blacken  the  foquf  r  without  much  detriment 
to  the  latter,  it  is  an  operation,  however, 
that  requires  some  skill.  Nations  are  made 
up  of  parties,  and  parties  generally  paint 
each  other  in  somewhat  unattractive  colours. 
It  would  scarcely  do,  therefore,  to  judge  of 
the  French  democracy  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Philippists,  or  vice  versdy  or  of  the 
Legitimists  from  the  representations  of 
either.  There  is,  possibly,  in  each  of  these 
Actions  less  evil  and  less  good  than  the  evi- 
dence of  difierent  classes  of  witnesses  would 
load  us  to  expect;  and  in  estimating  the 
merits  of  the  whole  nation,  we  must  exa- 
mine the  motives  of  those  who  give  it  a 
character,  before  we  trust  them. 

Let  it,  however,  not  be  supposed  that  the 
historiographer  of '  Europe  since  the  Acces- 
sion of  fiOuis  Philippe'  stand.s  alone.  He 
belongs  to  the  fashionable  school  of  French 
historians,  in  whose  narratives  the  grave 
and  momentous  annals  of  the  world  are^ 
assimilated  «s  nearly  as  possible  to  a  ro- 
mance. There  is  a  lavish  display  of  what 
is  vulgarly  denominated  eloquence^  Philo- 
sophy, too,  stands  at  the  comer  of  every 
page,  and  politely  ushers  you  into  the  next. 
Facts,  like  mere  stubble,  are  cast  into  the 
furnace  of  the  fiery  elaborator  of  history, 
and  vanish  amid  the  intense  glow  of  decla- 
mation. 

We  seem  to  have  grown  too  wise  in  this 
generation  to  lay  any  stress  upon  events,  or 
to  think  of  reading  for  ourselves.  Our  plan 
now  is  to  put  on  the  spectacles  of  some 
fashionable  speculator,  or  to  read  by  proxy. 


•  X II  y  a  des  pamphletmires  qui  se  font  an  phisir 
d'abaisser  le  gonvemement  d«  leur  payri  je  veux 
Tolever  et  le  grandir  en  le  iaisant  connaitre." 
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We  get  oar  iateflectoal  banqaet  eaten  and 
digested  for  us.  Our  partiality  for  the  rep* 
resentative  system  makes  us  transport  it 
into  the  domains  of  literature  and  philoso- 
phy, and  content  ourselves  with  expressing 
our  opinions  as  we  do  in  parliament,  vicari- 
ously, by  burgesses  and  knights  of  the 
shire. 

Formerly,  a  historian  was  held  to  be  a 
narrator — a  man  who,  through  a  transparent 
medium,  enabled  future  generations  to  con- 
template the  past  in  its  true  character  and 
costume,  with  all  its  defects  and  beauties, 
with  all  its  greatness  and  its  littleness ;  in 
short,  juajt  as  it  was.  Had  the  men  who 
performed  this  office  been  perfect,  our 
knowledge  of  past  times  would  have  been 
so  also.  We  should  have  conversed  with 
the  Persian  and  the  Mede,  with  the  Baby- 
lonian and  the  Egyptian,  with  the  Assyrian 
and  the  Chaldean,  with  the  Roman  and  the 
Greek,  in  their  own  moral  and  political 
languages.  Our  minds  would  have  been 
familiar  with  their  ethnosyncrasies.  To 
our  eyes  would  have  been  thrown  open  all 
the  now  mysterious  processes  by  which 
their  ideas,  belieb,  opinions,  and  actions, 
were  engendered.  We  should  have  under- 
stood what,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  appears  so  passing  strange ;  the 
reasons  of  their  &ntastic  religions ;  of  their 
abnormal  institutions;  of  their  wild  and 
rude  laws;  of  their  capricious,  irregular, 
fanciful,  and  contradictory  manners. 

As  it  is,  these  things  do  not  altogether 
escape  the  grasp  of  our  understanding,  be- 
cause Greece  and  Rome  gave  birth  to  men 
capable  of  writing  history,  of  drawing  a, 
tolerably  correct  picture  of  the  old  world, 
and  stereotyping  it  in  the  forms  of  intellect, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new.  Had  those  great 
writers  composed  their  works  in  accordance 
with  the  French  theory  of  history,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  affirm  that  antiquity  must  have 
been  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Some  grand 
objects  we  might  have  discerned  through 
the  distorting  mists  of  style,  towering  like 
colossal  phantoms,  in  the  background  of 
time ;  though,  like  the  vocal  Memnon,  they 
would  have  been  dumb  to  us,  and  all  that 
sweet  and  ravishing  wisdom,  which  now 
speaks  to  our  mind's  ears,  would  have  been 
utterly  lost. 

France  has  never  given  birth  to  a  single 
great  historian,  for  reasons  all  of  which  it 
might  be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  assign. 
Some,  however,  lie  prominent  on  the  sur- 
jBmo  of  the  national  manners ;  and  of  these 
the  chiefest  is  that  vanity  which  prompts  to 
universal  affectation  and  display.  Nothing 
in  politics,  philosophy*  or  literature  remains 
nnsophistioaled.      Every    man's   principal' 


business  in  life  is  to  astonish  bis  neighbour, 
as  the  principal  business  of  France  is  to  as- 
tonish the  rest  of  the  world.  Hence  the 
entire  abandonment  of  simplicity.  No  man 
obeys  his  natural  impulses,  or  is  content  to 
appear  before  the  public  such  as  he  is. 
There  has  even  been  an  obvious  degeneracy 
within  the  last  seventy  years ;  for,  in  the 
character  of  a  great  historian,  language  is 
an  important  element,  and  the  language  of 
France,  for  more  than  two  generations,  has 
been  undergoing  numerous  metamorphoses, 
all  of  them  with  a  downward  tendency,  and 
calculated  to  immerse  the  divine  principle  of 
thought  in  more  and  more  ignoble  forms. 

In  saying  this,  we  trust  we  are  actuated 
by  no  national  feeling,  though  there  be 
much  in  almost  every  phasis  of  the  French 
character  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  dis- 
tasteful to  us.  It  may  be  the  field  of  our 
sympathies  is  narrowed  by  our  insular  posi- 
tion ;  and  yet,  if  this  were  the  case,  we 
should  discover  the  same  phenomena  in  our 
intellectual  relations  with  the  Italian  and 
the  Spaniard,  with  the  Turk  and  the  Per^ 
sian,  with  the  Arab  and  the  HindCi ;  but  it 
is  not  so.  There  is  scarcely  any  nation  now; 
existing  with  whose  prevailing  forms  of 
thought — with  whose  taste  and  preferences 
— apart  from  all  considerations  of  religious 
belief,  we  have  not  more  sympathy  than 
with  those  of  the  French  people.  Living 
at  our  very  threshold,  they  present,  in 
almost  all  possible  respects,  the  most  strik- 
ing contrast  to  us.  It  signifies  very  little 
that  they  secretly  regard  our  character  with 
profound  reverence ;  that  they  have  bor- 
rowed from  us  their  political  institutions 
and  the  better  part  of  their  laws ;  that  they 
are  happy  U>  be  our  imitators  in  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  the  useful  arts.  They  do  not 
by  this  means  appear  to  approach  a  jot  the 
nearer  to  us;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  they  borrow,  the  less  they  seem  to 
resemble  the  lenders.  From  this,  if  from 
nothing  else,  we  may  discover  how  wide  is 
the  distance  between  admiration  and  love. 
France  admires  England,  because  it  has 
set  her  up  as  its  model  in  all  things ;  yet  it 
hates  her  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  that, 
too,  perhaps,  because  it  has  been  compelled 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  submit  to 
this  servile  imitation,  in  order  to  retain  its 
place  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 

There  was,  indeed,  once  a  time,  and  we 
firankly  acknowledge  it,  when  France  stood 
foremost  among  Christian  nations,  and 
served  in  most  things  as  a  model  to  all  its 
neighbours,  and  to  us  among  the  rest.  This 
truth  appears  evidently  from  a  large  portion 
of  our  histonr.  We  borrowed  from  her  our 
fiMhions  and  our  drama,  our  wigs  and  our 
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morals,  our  cookery  and  our  philosophy. 
Even  in  the  art  of  war  we  went  to  school 
to  her,  and  were  content  humbly  to  follow  her 
footsteps  in  the  external  development  of  our 
civilisation  by  distant  settlements  and  colo- 
nies ;  and  that  period  of  inferiority  was  of  long 
duration.  But  an  end  was  at  length  put  to 
it,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, when  the  superior  grandeur,  expansive- 
ness,  and  stability  of  the  British  character 
began  to  display  themselves,  and  be  recog- 
nized by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Putting  forth  our  national  strength  with 
that  steady  perseverance  which  our  worst 
enemies  will  not  deny  to  us,  we  gained  the 
ascendency  over  our  rival  by  land  and  sea, 
in  the  useful  arts,  in  literature,  and  in  arms. 
We  destroyed  the  influence  of  France 
throughout  the  whole  continent  of  America 
and  the  West  Indian  islands,  we  gradually 
cleared  the  ocean  of  her  fleets,  we  rendered 
ourselves  masters,  one  by  one,  of  all  her 
colonies,  we  subverted  the  empire  she  had 
begun  to  found  in  India,  and  appropriated  to 
ourselves  that  of  which  we  had  deprived 
her.  Even  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  the 
Revolution  interrupted  our  career  but  for  a 
short  time.  The  new  power  that  appeared 
to  have  arisen  out  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
and  to  thrive  by  what  had  always  proved 
the  bane  of  other  states,  yielded  at  length  to 
our  superior  character.  We  overthrew 
Napoleon,  and  indisputably  established  our 
claim  to  be  esteemed  the  first  political  com- 
munity in  the  world. 

And,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  France  has 
long,  by  acts  and  words,  admitted  us  to  be 
the  paramount  power  in  Christendom.  Her 
Very  annals  have  ceased  to  wear  the  impress 
of  ori^nality,  and  in  their  leading  features 
have  become  almost  a  repetition  of  ours,  only 
that  we  had  arrived  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  at  the  point  which  they  barely 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth.  We 
consummated  our  great  revolution  by  an  act 
of  regicide,  and  so  did  the  French ;  we 
placed  a  man  of  brilliant  genius  at  the 
head  of  our  commonwealth,  who  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind  by  his 
achievements  in  war  and  peace,  and  so  did 
the  French  ;  we  then  became  weary  of  our 
own  greatness,  surfeited,  as  it  were,  with 
glory,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  despondency 
and  weakness,  submitted  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  restoration  ;  and  in  this  inglorious  trans- 
action also,  the  French  have  been  our  faith- 
ful imitators.  Having  given  the  restored 
Stuarts  a  trial,  and  found  that  misfortune  had 
not  rendered  them  wise,  we  set  aside  the 
reigning  family  and  placed  over  us  a  distant 
branch  of  it,  in  which  again  we  have  been 
imitated  by  our  neighboars. 


Tlie  remainder  of  the  parallel  time,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  supply.  But  enough,  surely, 
has  already  taken  place  to  show  what  posi- 
tion Great  Britain  occupies  in  relation  to 
France. 

In  saying  this  we  would,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, guard  against  being  misunderstood.  It 
is  not  from  any  motive  of  vanity  that  we 
here  dwell  on  these  unquestionable  facts  of 
history ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  some,  who 
may  not  sufficiently  attend  to  such  facts, 
from  being  betrayed  into  error  by  the  lively 
and  romantic  class  of  writers,  who  at  pre- 
sent obtain  the  name  of  historians  beyond 
the  Channel.  It  no  doubt  costs  even  great 
authors  an  efibrt  to  admit  the  inferiority  of 
their  own  country,  and  to  relate  faithfully 
the  transactions  which  demonstrate  it.  But 
when  a  man  reflects  that  to  love  and  serve 
truth  is  an  act  of  greatness,  and  that  past 
events  will  remain  unalterable,  whatever 
view  he  may  please  to  take  of  them,  he  will 
prefer  being  true  to  his  own  reputation,  in 
the  hope  that  It  may  reflect  some  lustre  on 
his  native  land,  to  augmenting  its  calamities 
by  proving  it  to  have  given  birth  to  a  partial' 
and  ignoble  historian.  But  it  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  expect  io  find  this  feeling  com- 
mon among  the  journalists  and  pamphleteers 
of  the  day.  Some,  no  doubt,  experience  it ; 
but  in  the  strife  of  parties,  and  in  the  fever 
of  national  jealousy,  they  are  far  from  being 
the  most  influential  writers.  They  please 
most  who  keep  in  countenance  the^failin^ 
of  their  contemporaries,  who  strengthen  their 
prejudices,  inflame  their  passions,  and  flatter 
their  self-love. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  while  mak- 
ing these  observation.**,  to  be  en^ged  in  the 
very  task,  the  pitifulness  of  which  we  are 
seeking  to  prove.  But  there  is  no  getting  rid 
completely  of  the  facts  of  history.  We  ap- 
peal to  what  has  happened,and  is  daily  hap* 
pening,  in  France,  in  support  of  our  views  of 
the  two  countries  j  and  if  any  one  will  un- 
dertake, from  the  same  sources,  to  convict 
us  of  error,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to 
acknowledge  his  success,  if  he  succeed,  and 
to  relinquish  our  mistaken  notions. 

As  far,  however,  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, whether  of  French  writers  or  of  the 
French  people,  we  can  discover  nothing  but 
involuntary  testimony  to  the  superior  great- 
ness of  England.  Much  reluctance  is  cet- 
tainly  exhibited  in  delivering  the  evidence. 
The  most  friendly  journals,  the  least  partial 
writers,  the  quietest  good  people  of  town  or 
country,  who  pronounce  the  name  of  Greiit 
Britain,  do  so  with  manifest  pain.  The 
mere  sound,  or  the  very  sight  of  the  letters 
that  compose  it,  suffices  to  send  a  thrill  6f 
anguish  through  a  Frenchman's  frame.    All 
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the  epithets  th^  heap  upon  us  are  only  so 
many  proo&  of  their  conviction  that  we 
have  far  outstripped  them  in  the  race  of 
power.  Thej  call  us  proud  and  repulsive, 
which,  when  properly  interpreted,  can  only 
mean,  that  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals, 
we  feel  our  independence  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  will  not  pay  them  court,  having 
no  &vour  or  concessions  to  ask  of  them. 

Precisely  the  same  notion  prevailed  of  the 
Romans  of  old  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Re- 
public. They  were  regarded  as  haughty  and 
unsociable,  because  their  thoughts  were 
habitually  of  empire,  which  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  converse  freely  with  other 
nations  whom  they  had  subdued  or  meant 
to  humble.  They  could  have  very  little  in 
common  with  persons  living  beyond  the 
frontier  ;  and  although  the  circumstances  of 
modem  Europe  be  now  greatly  changed, 
the  people  of  a  country  like  Great  Britain, 
perpetually  meditating  on  the  development 
of  its  strength,  and  regarding  nothing  seri- 
ously but  what  may  serve  to  extend  its  do- 
minions, or  enlarge  its  commerce,  or  impart 
fresh  stability  to  the  distant  and  multitudi- 
nous outposts  of  its  power,  is  obviously 
placed  in  analogous  circumstances. 

No  phrase  is  more  common  in  the  mouths 
or  writings  of  the  French  than  '  Perfidious 
Albion ;' — ^but  why  perfidious  ?  All  we 
contend  for  is  admitted  by  this  epithet.  We 
should  not  be  perfidious  at  all  did  we  stand 
in  a  relation  of  inferiority  to  France.  We 
never  hear  of  perfidious  Bavaria  or  perfidi- 
ous Portugal,  or  even  of  perfidious  Austria. 
The  compliment  is  reserved  for  us,  because 
the  French  people  are  fiiin  to  fancy  that  we 
have  stolen  a  march  upon  them.  They 
perceive  clearly  that  we  have  shot  &r 
ahead,  and  their  vanity  will  permit  them  to 
account  for  the  circumstance  only  by  attri- 
buting it  to  superior  cunning  on  our  part. 
They  ought  to  reflect,  however,  that  perfi- 
dious is  a  term  which  the  superior  never  ad- 
dresses to  his  inferior ;  whereas  it  is  always 
uppermost  on  the  lips  of  the  vanquished. 
If,  therefore,  they  would  dissemble  their  in- 
feriority, let  them  cease  to  call  us  perfidious, 
proud,  haughty,  repulsive,  and  so  on,  and 
afiect  to  regard  us  as  extremely  agreeable 
people.  That  would  indeed  be  a  bitter  sa- 
tire, because  it  would  show  that  we  had 
ceased  to  be  feared. 

Superficial  observers  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  reputation  for  acuteness,  are  apt  to  ridicule 
the  Englishman  for  the  strange  impression 
he  habitually  makes  on  foreigners.  He  is 
looked  upon  as  an  unaccountable,  mysteri- 
ous beine,  whimsical  in  his  preferences,  fan- 
tastic in  his  tastes,  but  possessing  incalcula- 
ble energy  of  character.    Coming  from  a 


wealthy  country,  he  is  invariably  supposed 
to  be  opulent,  and  because  he  has  commerce 
and  settlements  all  over  the  globe  he  is  be- 
I  lieved  to  concentrate  within  himself  some- 
thing of  the  peculiarities  of  all  nations. 
Scarcely  is  he  imagined  to  have  a  home. 
Now  the  world  beholds  him  steaming 
athwart  the  ocean,  now  building  cities  or 
planting  vineyards  on  the  vast  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  now  smuggling  opium  on  the  coast 
of  China,  now  lolling  in  luxurious  and  cost- 
ly palankeens  on  the  burning  plains  of  India, 
now  fighting  amid  the  rocks  and  snows  of 
A%hanistan,  and  now  listening  to  soft  mu- 
sic, or  admiring  sculpture  and  painting,  in 
the  balmy  atmosphere  of  Italy. 

To  ignorant  foreigners,  London  appears 
to  be  a  sort  of  Pandemonium,  enveloped  per- 
petually in  dusky  clouds  of  smoke,  and  re- 
sounding to  the  roar  of  innumerable  wheels, 
and  steam-engines,  and  hammers,  and  what- 
ever else  is  wielded  by  the  hand  of  indus- 
try. Nay,  our  whole  group  of  islands  is 
frequently  imagined  to  form  a  dreary  out- 
skirts of  the  habitable  world,  scarcely  ever 
warmed  or  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and 
breeding  nothing  but  turbulent  and  ambi- 
tious men  who,  born  and  educated  amidst 
storms  and  sleet,  rush  forth  from  their  dis- 
mal dwelling-place  to  carry  terror  and  de- 
vastation over  the  finer  portions  of  the  globe. 

For  ages  the  French  had  no  corrector 
idea  of  us  or  our  country,  and  still  the  num- 
ber is  very  small,  even  of  those  that  have 
actually  been  in  England,  who  possess  more 
accurate  knowledge.  Not  many  years  a^o, 
the  French  amused  themselves  with  Uie 
fancy  that  we  had  no  literature  and  no  phi- 
losophy. They  had  heard,  perhaps,  of  Ba- 
con, Locke,  and  Hobbes  ;  but  whether  they 
were  Laplanders  or  Americans,  they  would 
not  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  say. 
Shakspeare  they  knew  by  reputation,  as  a 
sort  of  European  Ojibbcway,  who  possessed 
the  knack  of  amusing  from  the  stage  the 
blue-coated  savages  of  Great  Britain.  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  discovery  was  abo 
made  that  we  possessed  an  atrabilious  puri- 
tan versifier,  whom  Jacques  Delille  under- 
took to  dress  up  in  the  forms  of  humanity. 
And  if  those  days  of  stupid  ignorance  be 
now  vanished,  they  have  yielded  to  a  but 
veiy  imperfect  popular  enlightenment  in  re- 
gard to  us.  The  statesmen  and  politicians 
of  France,  together  with  some  few  of  her  lite- 
rary men,  entertain  more  enlarged  notions, 
both  of  us  and  our  constitution ,  and  set,  in 
general,  so  great  a  value  on  the  latter,  that, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  higher  ef- 
forts they  have  yet  made  in  politica  have 
been  so  many  attempts  to  naturalise  it  and 
its  subsidiary  institutions  among  them. 
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E^erj  man  who  has  had  any  experience 
in  life  knows  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  for 
one  individual  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
the  character  of  another ;  and  when  a 
nation  applies  itself  to  the  study  of  any  of 
its  neighbours,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  just  appreciation  are  infinitely  multiplied. 
There  is,  however,  one  element  in  our  com- 
position which  renders  the  study  of  foreign- 
ers easier  to  us  than  the  study  of  us  and  our 
institutions  is,  or  ever  can  be  to  them  ;  we 
make  a  matter  of  business  of  it,  and  specu- 
late as  it  were  commercially  on  the  results. 
The  French  are  right  in  their  notion  that  we 
are  pre-eminently  a  trading  people,  and 
look  very  much  upon  the  rest  of  mankind 
with  the  eyes  of  political  economists. 
When  brought  in  contact  with  an  outlandish 
race,  the  first  question  always  is,  can  we 
trade  with  f  hem  1  and  if  not,  then  the  second 
is,  can  we  beat  them  1  And  we  generally 
do  the  one  or  the  other.  This  habit  of  ours 
makes  lis  studious  of  foreigners.  We  try 
to  know  what  they  are  that  we  may  learn 
what  they  want,  and,  having  got  at  these 
two  facts,  we  are  in  most  cases  able  to  make 
money  by  them.  The  French  are  fully 
aware  of  this,  and  sometimes,  as  in  their 
observations  on  the  late  treaty  with  China, 
afect  to  despise  us  for  it,  though  their  dis- 
dain be  something  like  that  ot  the  negro, 
who,  comparing  his  own  hair  and  physiogno- 
my with  those  of  the  white  man,  pretended 
to  prefer  the  former  before  his  wavy  ringlets, 
and  the  latter  before  his  godlike  features. 

But  whether  our  motives  be  grand  or  solid, 
philosophical  or  economical,  certain  it  is, 
that  we  endeavour  to  understand  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  by  travelling  and 
residing  among  them,  by  studying  their 
languages  and  their  characters  too  much, 
perl^aps,  as  we  study  books  without 
caring  greatly  for  the  particular  volume 
in  hand,  and  only  solicitous  respecting  the 
results. 

The  French,  in  this  respect,  successfully 
resist  the  instinct  of  imitation.  They  make 
the  Delphian  precept,  *  Know  thyself,*  the 
great  rule  of  their  investigations,  and  turning 
their  back  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  fix  their 
gaze  incessantly  on  their  own  country  and 
themselves.  Hence  the  exclusiveness  and 
the  narrowness  of  their  theories,  and  hence, 
too,  we  fear,  the  mistake  of  their  philoso- 
phers, who  deny  the  existence  of  a  spiritual 
principle  in  man. 

We  do  not  desire  to  insist  on  this  un- 
pleasant topic ;  but  we  have  met  with  few 
writers,  save  among  the  French,  possessed 
by  a  passionate  solicitude  to  claim  affinity 
with  the  ape  and  the  chimpanzee.  Our 
feelings,  at  least,  carry  us  towards  another 


goal.  If  they  experience  the  yearnings  of 
relationship  in  the  direction  we  have  indi- 
cated, we  have  relinquished  them  to  their 
kindred,  and  trust  they  will  make  much  of 
them;  but  for  ourselves  we  would  much 
rather  soar  upwards  with  humanity,  and 
place  it  on  a  level  of  a  higher  species. 

How.  the  perusal  of  M.  Capefigue's  work 
has  betrayed  us  into  this  course  of  observa- 
tion, any  one  who  reads  it  will  easily  under- 
stand. Claiming  to  be  regarded  as  a  history, 
it  is  in  truth  nothing  but  an  apology  for 
France,  a  very  long,  laboured,  but  fiitile 
attempt  to  secure  to  her  the  first  rank  among 
nations.  In  one  of  M.  Guizot's  journals  it 
was  affirmed  the  other  day,  that  France  is 
the  greatest  Catholic  power  in  the  world, 
which  left  to  England  its  natural  supremacy 
orer  all  states.  Christian  or  Pagan.  The 
historian  of  Louis  Philippe  would  not  be 
content  with  this,  yet  he  rather  insinuates 
than  asserts  his  opinion  which  he  appears  to 
base  entirely  on  this  fact,  that  France  has  it 
in  her  power  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of 
civil  society  throughout  Europe.  We  grant 
that  she  is  sufficiently  great  to  play  with 
much  efiect  the  part  of  an  incendiary,  but  it 
requires  much  less  power  to  disturb  the 
world  than  to  pacify  it.  A  single  flash  may 
set  a  mountain  of  combustibles  on  fire,  but 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  to  substitute  order 
for  confusion,  to  repress  the  principle  of 
anarchy  and  to  restore  a  disjointed  world  to 
harmony  and  music,  this  is  what  France  has 
never  yet  done  or  attempted  to  do.  The 
task  has  invariably  been  reserved  for  us. 
We  are  the  hereditary  pacificators  of  Chris- 
tendom. Ours  is  a  preserving  not  a  destruc- 
tive power,  though  in  the  act  of  repressii^ 
violence  and  injustice,  we  can,  when  it  suits 
our  views,  put  forth  considerable  energy,  as 
France  and  many  other  countries  can  tes- 
tify. 

Had  M.  Capefigue  been  altogether  desti- 
tute of  ability,  we  should  have  spared  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  examining  his  labours. 
But  he  is  in  many  respects  a  clever  man. 
Several  passages  in  the  volumes  now  before 
us,  are  interesting  and  well  written,  and  the 
whole  would  have  possessed  a  certain  value, 
had  he  confined  himself  within  far  narrower 
limits.  Some  idea  of  the  difiuseness  of  his 
style  may  be  gathered  firom  this,  that  the 
history  of  a  month,  with  the  previous  expla- 
nations which  he  judged  necessary,  is  more 
voluminous  than  the  history  of  th^Pelopon- 
nesian  war ;  and  the  narrative  of  events  frosi 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  will  nearly  equal  in  extent  Gib- 
bon's *  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,'  a  work  which  embraces  the  history 
of  the  world  during  fourteen  hundred  years  ! 
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M.  Cape6gue  aims,  perhaps,  at  being  con- 
sidered the  Clarendon  of  these  times.  But 
we  fear  he  will  be  disappointed,  for  though 
ne  is  quite  as  tedious  as  Clarendon,  he  has 
little  of  his  acute  insight  into  affairs,  nothing 
of  his  stately  egotism,  or  of  the  voluminous 
grandeur  of  his  style.  He  begins  by  de- 
scribing a  state  of  things  extremely  curious 
in  itseu,  the  position  of  parties,  and  the  feel- 
ings prevalent  throughout  France  and  Eu- 
rope previous  to  the  Revolution  of  July — 
but  the  whole,  is  presented  to  the  mind  in  so 
▼ague  a  manner,  that  it  will  require  extra- 
ordinary labour  to  derive  much  instruction 
from  it.  We  happened  to  be  on  the  spot 
during  the  momentous  period  under  review; 
we  witnessed  much  of  the  revolution,  and 
observed  at  leisure  its  effects  and  conse- 
quences ;  we  conversed  with  some  of  the 
principal  actors  in  it,  more  especially  with 
mm  whom  M.  Cape%ue  treats  with  the 
greatest  severity,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  ; 
we  beheld  the  effervescence  and  the  agita- 
tion that  pervaded  the  distant  provinces ; 
we  witnessed  the  setting  up  of  some  of  the 
supplementary  barricades,  and  therefore  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
historian  of  Louis  Philippe  had  to  encounter, 
but  certainly  has  not  overcome.  He  has, 
no  doubt,  got  through  a  considerable  portion 
fof  his  task  after  a  fashion,  and  it  may  be 
useful  to  review  or  even  to  read  him ;  but 
whoever  does  so,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring 
by  his  aid  a  just  conception  of  the  period 
and  of  the  characters  of  the  men  who 
fiffured  during  its  continuance  will  be  egre- 
giously  disappointed. 

The  French  people  never  show  to  so 
much  advantage  as  during  an  emeute  or  a 
revolution.  In  the  state  of.  intense  excite- 
ment into  which  they  are  then  thrown,  they 
appear  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  their 
halntual  selfishness,  and  to  display  many  of 
the  qualities  of  heroism.  It  would  be  in- 
justice to  them  not  to  allow  tliat  they  love 
» theur  country.  We  have  had  convincing 
proof  of  the  contrary,  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  by  their  own  fire-sides,  and  in  far 
distant  regions,  where  the  name  of  France 
with  the  familiar  sounds  of  its  beloved  lan- 
guage have  brought  tears  of  unaffected  rap- 
ture into  their  eyes,  and  we  have  every- 
where been  treated  by  them  with  partjality 
on  account  of  our  attachment  to  many  de- 
partments of  their  literature,  and  to  many 
particular  spots  in  their  native  land. 

It  would  be  unjust,  we  say,  then,  to  deny 
that  the  French  love  their  country  with  a 
deep  passionate  love,  more  than  half,  in- 
stinctive it  may  be,  but  still  most  powerful 
and  ennobling.    We  saw  and  mixed  fiimili- 


arly  with  them  at  a  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal during  the  fierv  excitement  of  the  three 
days,  when  every  hour  tiireatened  an  explo- 
sion of  popular  fury,  when  the  troops  and 
the  people  stood  for  whole  days  face  to  face  ; 
the  one  with  fingers  perpetually  on  the  trig- 
ger, and  the  others  with  the  accidental 
weapons  supplied  by  courage  in  their  hands. 
We  shall  never  think  of  those  days  other- 
wise than  with  admiration.  They  were 
most  honourable  to  the  French  people*  Fa- 
thers, husbands,  children,  all  assembled  in 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  ready  at 
the  first  warning  to  march  upon  Paris,  and 
lay  down  their  lives  in  support  of  their 
theory  of  liberty.  All  induiBtrious  avoca- 
tions were  put  a  stop  to.  The  sense  of 
private  gain  and  the  value  of  sous,  so  dear 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman,  were  foigotten. 
People  did  nothing  but  watch  for  the  diU- 
gence  from  Paris,  and  when  its  uncouth  bulk 
at  leneth  appeared  in  the  distance,  rolling 
forwaid  at  the  heels  of  nine  or  ten  horses, 
and  swinging  to  and  fro  like  the  side  of  a 
street  put  in  motion,  the  intensely  anxious 
crowd  rushed  tumultuously  towards  it  to 
inquire  what  news  from  Paris,  what  chance 
there  was  of  a  republic  ?  what  hope  of  get- 
ting rid  of  royalty  for  ever!  The  coa- 
ductewr  and  the  outside  passengers,  sun- 
burnt and  thickly  powdered  with  dust,  the 
weather  being  then  exceedingly  hot  and  dry, 
with  bits  of  tri-coloured  riband  in  their  but- 
ton-holes, would  then  doff  their  hats  and, 
from  their  lofty  platform,  give  as  full  an  ac- 
count as  they  were  able  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  capital.  When  they  could  tell  no  more 
they  were  usually  greeted  with  loud  huzzas, 
and  allowed  to  pursue  their  journey  with 
the  blessings  of  the  multitude  on  their 
heads. 

This  fervour  of  public  opinion  continued 
for  many  days;  but  when  at  length  the 
news  came  that  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  par- 
ty had,  in  their  view  of  the  matter,  played 
the  nation  false,  and  given  them  one  branch 
of  the  Bourbon  family  for  another,  the  exhi- 
bition was  like  the  extinguishing  of  flames 
by  a  heavy,  sudden  shower.  Every  coun- 
tenance looked  blank.  The  men  hung  their 
heads  for  shame,  and  sneaked  away  as  fast 
as  they  could  into  their  houses ;  the  women, 
less  able  to  contain  themselves,  in  many 
cases  wept  for  very  vexation,  and  there  was 
an  almost  universal  sorrow  diffused  through 
the  whole  department.  No  doubt,  in  the 
interior  of  numerous  houses  there  were,  at 
the  same  time,  royalists  rejoicing  at  the 
event,  and  legitimists  who  deluded  them- 
selves with  the  notion  tliat  Louis  Philippe 
was  only  holding  the  crown  in  trust  u>r 
Charles  X.    We  knew  some  of  both  theae 
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sections  of  the  people,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  communicate  their  feelings  to  us. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  we  found 
ouselves  in  the  capital,  among  the  fra^ents 
of  the  barricades,  and  while  the  faneral 
baked  meats  for  those  who  fell  during  the 
three  days,  were  still  furnishing  the  feasts  of 
triumph  and  rejoicing,  other  proofs  of  the 
secret  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  presented 
themselves  continually.  Professed  politi- 
cians, who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late 
drama,  aflected  to  regard  it  as  a  grand  stroke 
of  policy,  though  not  one  of  them  could  com- 
pletely disguise  the  feeling  of  chagrin  and 
disappointment  that  lurked  in  his  breast. 
They  had,  in  fact,  no  sooner  made  them- 
selves a  king,  than  they  discovered  the  fal- 
lacy of  pretending  to  surround  him  with 
republksans  and  republican  institutions.  M. 
Capefigue  plants  himself  on  the  steps  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  considers  the  whole  question 
from  that  point  of  view.  Yet,  from  his  nar» 
rative,  or,.jpather,  elaborate  special  pleading, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  acquire  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect notion  of  what  was  going  forward.  He 
of  course  hates  Lafayette,  together  with  the 
whole  democratic  party,  and  labours  to  hold  | 
them  up  to  ridicule  throughout  his  work. 
He  is  at  the  same  time  enamoured  of  Louis  I 
Philippe,  the  hero  of  his  piece,  the  object  of 
his  most  servile  idolatry.  To  damaere  the 
one  and  serve  the  other,  he  would  at  any 
moment  of  the  day  or  night  make  a  holo- 
caust of  truth,  and  sometimes,  we  are  al- 
most tempted  to  think,  of  those  also  who 
reverence  her.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  M.  Oapefigure  is  unable  to  conceal  the 
eardinal  fact  that  Louis  Philippe,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  Revolution  of  July,  played 
the  part  of  a  consummate  hypocrite. 

Of  Lafayette  we  feel  no  inclination  to  be- 
come the  apologists.  We  think,  and  al- 
ways thought,  hiip  a  weak,  Veil-meaning 
man,  with  far  too  much  attachment  to  cut- 
and^iried  theories,  and  too  little  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  and  generation 
among  which  he  lived.  His  notions  of  repub- 
licanism were  obsolete.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
studied  the  theory  of  free  government^  and 
was  likewise  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  his  countrymen ;  but  he 
had  not  sufficiently  applied  himself  to  un- 
derstand the  relations  between  his  archetype 
and  his  materials,  and  the  possibility  of  fash- 
ioning the  latter  into  a  strict  resemiblance  of 
the  former.  In  other  words,  he  could  not 
see  what  every  real  statesman  could,  that 
the  French  are  incapable  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, and  are  scarcely  yet  ripe  even  for 
constitutional  monarchy. 

This  was  M.  Labette's  leaditig  fiiult. 
But  M.  Capefigue  at  once  tUolnr  him  a  sim- 


pleton and  a  Jesuit ;  a  man  without  poHti- 
cal  reach  and  discernment,  and  yet  so  deep 
as  to  be  almost  unfathomable  to  all  around 
him.  He  fancies  him  to  have  been  aiming 
at  making  a  cat's  paw  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  to  have  placed  him  on  the  throne  only 
in  order  to  pull  him  down  again,  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  found  to  suit  the  interests  of  his 
party.  Few  persons,  however,  who  knew 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  will  agree  with 
him  on  this  point.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
coolness  almost  immediately  took  place  be- 
tween the  old  republican  general  and  the 
king,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
after  his  accession,  ceased  to  come  to  the 
parties  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou,  of  which  he 
had,  until  then,  formed  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable ornaments.  From  M.  Capefigue^s 
account,  one  might  be  tempted  to  think  that 
Louis  Philippe  had  never  mingled  with  the 
strange  company  that  assembled  weekly  in 
the  Hbtel  de  Lafayette,  consisting,  we  are 
told,  of  the  discontented  of  all  countries, 
habitually  livin?  and  moving  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  anarchy  and  sedition.  The  fact, 
however,  is  quite  otherwise.  Not  only 
while  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  for  six  or  seven 
weeks  after  he  became  King  of  the  French, 
did  M.  Capefi^e'^  model  statesman  court 
the  society  of  those  anarchs,  old  and  young. 
He  then  made  the  discovery,  which  he 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
mu^e,  that  it  was  not  quite  becoming  in  the 
grave  king  of  a  great  people,  to  mix  femi- 
iiarly  with  the  young  entnasiasts,  whether 
for  liberty  or  legitimacy,  who  congregated 
weekly  at  the  houses  of  his  friends.  He 
therefore  dropped  the  habit  of  frequenting 
private  parties,  not  only  at  Lafayette's,  but 
elsewhere  also. 

However  democratic  the  worthy  mar- 
quis may  have  been-^in  our  opinion  he  was 
less  so  than  is  eenerallv  imagined-^he  felt 
severely  the  slight  which  his  old  friend,  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  matter,  put  upon 
him.  It  would  be  difficult  to  forget  the 
fidgettiaess  of  his  manner  the  first  evening 
that  his  kingly  guest  omitted  his  visit. 
Hundreds  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  many  of 
whom,  whatever  M.  Capefigue  may  fancy, 
belonged  to  the  first  femilies  in  Europe,  had 
assembled  early  to  meet  the  king,  who  usu- 
ally came  late  and  left  soon.  That  there 
were  several  republicans  present  is  quite 
true,  and  that  &ey  occasionally  met  in 
knots,  and  talked  what  the  Philippists  would 
call  sedition,  is  probable  also ;  but  a  ma- 
jority of  the  company  then,  and  always,  con- 
sisted of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
all  parties  and  all  nations  in  Christendom — 
English,  Russians,  Austrians,  Italians,  Span- 
iards, and  Greeks.    On  the  very  evening  hi 
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aoestion  some  of  the  loveliest  daughten  of 
tie  noble  houses  of  England  were  present, 
and  instead  of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  the 
political  propaganda,  were  far  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  giving  utterance  to  those  remarks 
and  sentiments  which  spring  from  a  polish- 
ed education  and  a  joyous  heart. 

Every  carriage  that  drove  into  the  spa- 
cious court  was  supposed  to  be  the  king's, 
imd  Lafayette,  notwithstanding  his  aristo- 
cratic breeding,  veered  more  than  once  to- 
wards the  door,  as  though  to  attract  the 
wished-for  visitor.  But  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  and  people  contrived  to  amuse 
themselves  without  him.  There  were,  we 
remember,  a  few  Orientals^  among  the  com- 
pany, who  at  times  led  the  conversation  to- 
wards the  East ;  and  there  were  those  also 
who  introduced  the  comparison  between  the 
French  and  Austrian  armies,  at  that  moment 
a  most  exciting  topic,  since  the  idea  had 
gone  abroad  through  Europe  that  events 
might  speedily  bring  them  into  collision. 
Comparatively  little  was  said  in  any  of  the 
circles  of  the  domestic  politics  of  the  hour. 
On  other  occasions,  when  the  company  con- 
sisted of  less  heterogeneous  elements,  the 
case  may  have  been  different. 

M.  Capefiigue  labours  hard  to  justify  Louis 
Philippe  for  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  towards  his  republican  friends, 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  M.  Lafitte,  and 
others,  and  in  order  to  attain  the  end  pro- 
posed, judges  it  necessary  to  blacken  with 
might  and  main  those  whom  he  regards  as 
the  king's  enemies.  He  may  6nd  this  course 
necessary  to  the  forwarding  of  his  own  in- 
terest, in  which  case  we  sincerely  pity  him. 
The  fact,  nevertheless,  is  not  as  he  supposes. 
The  king's  defence  may  be  based  on  the  un- 
changeable nature  of  things ;  it  being  wholly 
impossible  for  a  man  recently  invested  with 
sovereignty  to  continue  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship  with  those  to  whom  he  owed  his 
elevation.  Doubtful  of  his  situation,  jealous 
of  his  privileges,  the  prince  almost  necessa- 
rily fancies  that  every  one  who  approaches 
him,  is  about  to  invade  his  dignity,  while  his 
old  friends,  observing  his  punctilious  devotion 
to  the  newly-imposed  laws  of  etiquette  and 
court  formalities,  are  no  less  necessarily 
.  oflfended  by  the  changes  in  his  demeanour. 
Thus  coolness,  distance,  and  anser,  arise  not 
so  much  from  the  fault  of  either  party  as 
from  the  incompatibility  of  their  claims  and 
pretensions.  Had  M.  Capefigue  taken  this 
view  of  the  case,  as  we  think  he  might,  he 
would  have  escaped  the  supposed  necessity 
of  libelling  the  former  associates  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans. 

We  have  omitted  to  dwell  on  the  events 
of  the  three  days  in  PariS|  because,  thou^ 


the  details  may  be  hif^y  exciting,  they  are 
not  very  instructive,  and  have  already 
frequently  been  laid  before  the  public.  But 
with  respect  to  the  revolution  itself  was  it 
justifiable  or  was  it  not  ^  In  answering  this 
question  people  will  of  course  be  guided  by 
the  habitual  cast  of  their  politics.  The  pai^ 
tisans  of  freedom  will  of  course  decide  that 
it  was  founded  in  justice  because  Charles  X. 
had  violated  his  compact  with  the  nation, 
and  thus  forfeited  his  right  to  govern.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Philippists  will  maintain 
pretty  nearly  the  same  doctrine,  only  they 
will  be  careful  to  add,  or  at  least  to  insinuate, 
that  though  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon 
family  had  thus  as  it  were  abdicated  the 
throne  by  its  folly,  yet  a  sort  of  right  deriv- 
able in  part  from  it,  passed  to  the  younger 
branch,  and  gave  it  a  certain  claim  to  sove- 
reignty. 

Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  M.  Cape- 
iigue's  view.  He  nowhere,  indeed,  distinctly 
expresses  himself  to  this  effect ;  but  we  may 
very  fairly  gather  it  from  the  language  he 
employs.  Like  all  other  weak  persons,  he 
is  smitten  with  a  profound  reverence  for 
traditional  names  and  traditional  titles,  and 
the  Bourbon  famUy,  in  his  estimation,  is  as 
respectable  as  that  of  Confucius.  By  what 
chain  of  reasoning  he  arrives  at  this  conclu- 
sion, he  never  explains.  He  thinks  so, 
apparently  because  he  thinks  so,  which  he 
reckons  satisfactory,  though  we  can  scarcely 
go  so  far  along  with  him.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion  at 
all  on  so  immenw  a  question  (to  borrow  one 
of  M.  Capefigue's  favourite  expressions), 
we  should  say  that  the  Bourbon  family  was 
anything  but  respectable.  It  has  produced 
very  few  able,  and  still  fewer  good  men ; 
and  its  virtuous  women  it  would  be  much 
harder  yet  to  find. 

But  M.  Capefigoe  is  not  particular.  He 
thinks  Louis  Quatorze  a  great  man,  and 
would  probably,  therefore,  experience  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  greatness  under 
every  hedge.  Louis  Quatorse,  according  to 
our  simple  apprehension,  was  an  accumu- 
lation of  elaborate  littleness,  of  profligacy, 
meanness,  cruelty,  and  the  most  sordid  and 
e^rovelling  superstition.  To  refer  to  such  an 
mdividual,  therefore,  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  glory  of  a  family,  is  much  the  same  as  if 
he  had  referred  to  Cartouche,  the  one  having 
been  a  knave  on  a  grand  and  the  other  on  a 
small  scale. 

We  are  less  at  odds  with  the  historian, 
when  he  comes  to  estimate  the  personal 
merits  and  character  of  Louis  Philippe. 
And  here  we  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
in  the  drawing  of  character,  when  no  party 
prejudiGe  ba^ipepa  to  interfere,  M.  C^»efigiie 
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sometimes  exhibits  considerable  ability ;  io 
proof  of  which  we  might  certainly  addaee 
that  of  Louis  Philippe  himself.  There  is,  of 
eoarse,  a  strong  disposition  to  indulge  in 
panegyric.  His  hero  has  a  world  of  eood 
qualities,  some  of  which  are  real,  and  outers 
imaginary,  but,  upcm  the  whole,  there  is  a 
striking  general  resemblance  between  the 
picture  and  the  man.  We  trust  M.  Cape- 
figue  thrives  by  writing  contemporary  his- 
tory, which  may  constitute  his  justification 
for  the  manner  in  which  lie  speaks  of  persons 
high  in  office  and  power : — 

"  For  'tis  their  duty,  all  the  learned  think, 
T*  espoufe  that  cause  by  which  they  eat  and 
drink.*' 

That  Lottb  Philippe  is  an  extremely  able 
prince,  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
clearly  show.  He  has  a  great  aptitude  for 
business,  is  calmr,  clear-sighted,  and  capable 
of  much  political  combination  ;  as  a  husband 
and  a  father,  too,  he  appears  to  be  deserving 
of  high  praise ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  be  too 
much  to  give  him  credit  for  considerable 
industry.  But  when  M.  Capefigue  requires 
us  to  put  faith  in  the  limited  nature  of  his 
ambittOB,  we  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
man ;  for  great  simplicity  it  is,  whether  he 
believes  what  he  says  or  not.  If  he  believe, 
then  he  is  a  charming  instance  of  unsophis- 
ticated trustfulness  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked 
ftnd  perverse  generation.  But  if,  as  is  more 
probable,  he  believe  nothing  at  all,  and  only 
threw  out  his  bait  to  catch  gulls,  still  he 
must  be  capable  of  putting  luge  trust  in 
human  credulity  to  suppose  that  the  woild 
would  be  deceived  by  an  artifice  so  trans- 
parent, in  spite  of  the  fiicts  of  hbtory. 

From  these  it  would  appear  that  Louis 
Philippe  had  long  been  closely  linked  with 
those  who  were  engaged  in  undermining  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family,  and  that  he  had 
assiduously  aided  and  abetted  them.  For 
this  he  must  have  had  some  powerfei  motive 
— ^love  for  his  country,  or  love  of  the  house 
of  Orleans.  In  these  our  iron  days,  we 
much  fear  that  his  majesty,  the  King  o^the 
French,  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  much 
ciedit  for  love  of  country,  otherwise  than  as 
a  means  to  an  end.  He  saw  themadness  of 
his  relative,  Charles  X.,  and  may  really  at 
times  have  entertained  serious  apprehension 
for  the  consequences  both  to  himself  and 
France.  But  to  understand  a  man's  an- 
tecedents, as  the  French  express  it,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  subsequent  portions  of 
his  life. 

It  was  a  nmxim,  we  believe,  among  the 
old  Roman  lawyers  and  rhetoricians,  that  the 
man  who  profited  most  by  a  crime  always 
lay  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  commit- 


ted it;  and  very  justly,  unless  he  could 
clearly  prove  his  innocence.  Now,  though 
many  gained  by  the  overthrow  of  Charles 
X.,  none  gained  so  much  as  Louis  Philippe. 
It  may  &irly,  therefore,  be  presumed,  unless 
M.  Capefigue  can  prove  the  contrary,  that 
he  kindly  aided  the  process  by  which  his 
ambition  was  so  much  gratified.  •  His  case 
is  not  that  of  a  prince,  who,  having  lived  at 
a  distance  from  the  court  in  the  obscurity  of 
private  life,  has  been  dragged  suddenly  for- 
ward by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  strangers,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  much  coveted  cares 
of  royalty.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  was  the 
intimate  firiends  of  Louis  Philippe,  men  with 
whom  he  was  in  duly  and  nightly  habits  of 
intercourse,  between  whom  and  him  there 
were  no  secrets,  who  overthrew  Charles  X. 
It  is  scarcely  credible,  at  least  to  us,  though 
the  publication  of  the  July  ordinances  was 
precipitated  by  the  folly  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  that  the  business  should  not  have 
been  long  foreseen  and  provided  against. 
No  word  is  more  common  in  the  mouths  of 
French  politicians  than  eveniudHiyy  and  we 
fancy  that  this  particular  eventuality  had  for 
some  months  been  calculated  upon  as  a 
dead  certainty.  But  calculated  upon  by 
whom  ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  by  Louis 
Philippe,  and  next  by  MM.  Lafitte  and 
Guizot,  the  Marquis  de  La&yette,  and  their 
coadjutors.  Few,  perhaps,  knew  exactly 
that  the  ordinances  were  coming,  but  most 
persons  anticipated  some  foolish  act  of  pow- 
er by  which  the  throne  would  be  endanger- 
ed, lif  not  lost ;  and  the  probability  is  that 
among  the  keenest  haruspices  in  France, 
his  present  majesty,  Louis  Philippe,  was 
the  chief. 

Kings  of  all  ages  have  been  addicted  to 
snuff  up  with  incredible  satisfiMStion  the  in- 
cense of  flattery,  knowing  which,  there  has 
been,  ever  since  the  invention  of  letters,  a 
laige  herd  of  writers  ready  to  administer  it 
to  them.  To  this  herd  M.  Capefigue  em- 
phaticalty  belongs,  and  he  is  a  great  adept 
in  the  art,  seizing  adroitly  on  every  circum- 
stance that  may  enable  him  to  put  forward 
things  agreeable  to  royalty.  He  loves 
everything  that  wears  the  broad  R.  upon  it. 
He  loves  queens  regnant  and  queens  dow- 
ager ;  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood ; 
he  loves  their  lacqueys,  he  loves  their  horses 
and  their  spaniels  ;  he  loves  even  their  sad- 
dles and  their  coach-wheels.  How  amiable 
a  man  must  he  then  be,  and  how  exquisitely 
adapted  to  draw  the  characters  of  royal 
personaees.  In  &ct,  his  family  groups  aire 
modeb  m  their  way.  All  kings  and  princes 
are  good,  but  with  a  certain  oifierence,  the 
UviBg  being  always  better  than  the  dead,  the 
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more  powerful  better  than  the  weak,  the 
reisning  infinitely  better  than  the  abdicated 
and  exiled.  Even  in  the  delineation  of  the 
Orleans  family,  we  discover  traces  of  ex- 
quisite tact. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  was,  of  course,  per- 
fection in  his  way ;  gallant  and  chiyalrous, 
full  of  generosity,  and  overflowing  with 
politeness.  But  then,  having  come  occa- 
sionally in  contact  with  Lafayette  and  the 
democracy,  he  had  acquired  a  certain  sol- 
dierly air  hardly  compatible  with  princely 
grandeur.  The  truth  is,  he  was  frank  and 
free,  and  the  nearest  approach  in  look  and 
bearing  to  an  Enslish  gentleman  of  any  we 
have  ever  seen  m  France.  His  manners 
were  almost  wholly  divested  of  afiectation. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  condescension 
in  his  afiability.  He  had,  in  short,  some  of 
the  beautiful  frankness  of  democracy,  though 
a  prince.  Is  it  for  this  reason  that  M.  Cape- 
figue's  eulogy  is  somewhat  cold,  and  tinged 
with  cynical  indifference .'  We  fear  not. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  dead,  and  dead 
princes  exercise  no  power,  and  distribute 
no  patronace.  It  is  lawful,  therefore,  to 
remember  Uieir  &ults. 

Not  so  of  those  who  have  regencies  in  their 
eyes.  Accordingly,  we  find  uiat  the  Due  de 
Nemours  is  a  right  noble  gentleman,  aristo- 
cratic in  his  manners,  and  with  aristocratic 
nose,  who  never,  even  from  his  boyhood,  liked 
Lafiftyette,  or  could  endure  the  people,  whe- 
ther in  or  out  of  uniform,  or  was  attached  to 
anything  below  the  level  of  his  august  self. 

If  this  be  not  adroit,  we  know  not  what 
is.  Of  course  there  is  one  page  in  M.  Cape- 
fi  gue's  work  which  the  Due  de  Nemours 
will  read  with  singular  pleasure,  and  will 
doubtless  remember  when  he  comes  to  be 
regent  and  has  plaoes  to  give  away.  ^  The 
truth,  meanwhifl,  is,  that  this  same  duke 
is  much  disliked  in  France,  and  no  one  who 
ever  saw  the  two  brothers  together,  who 
ever  watched  the  masculine,  open  counte- 
nance of  the  one,  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
supercilious,  finikin,  effisminate  man-milliner 
physiognomy  of  the  other,  could  hk\  to  dis- 
cover the  reason.  The  Due  de  Nemours 
18  thoroughly  unamiable,  and  looks  so. 
Even  dunng  the  levelling  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  when  most  persons  put  on  a  jovial 
unconcern  which  places  them  on  a  level  with 
their  neighbours,  the  I^c  de  Nemours  has  all 
his  drawiiig^room  looks  about  him,  and  glan- 
oee  down  the  forest  glades  at  the  boundmg 
deer  as  though  he  thought  the  fiurest  scenes 
in  the  world  not  good  enough  to  hold  him. 
'  It  is  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  this 
royal  spawn  of  the  revolution,  to  celebrate 
the  virtues  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  or 
d'Aumale,  or  Monlpensier.     They  who  me 


desirous  to  know  all  their  good  qualities 
may  consult  M.  Capefieue.  In  no  part,  as 
Chaucer  says,  will  he  &il.  He  has  made  a 
catahgueraimmnee  of  their  excellences,  upon 
which  he  will  enlarge  with  all  the  self-com- 
placency of  Juliet's  nurse.  He  dilates  on 
their  mighty  actions,  past,  present  and  to 
come  ;  and  consequently  merits  any  pension 
which  Louis  Philippe  may  give,  or  be  in- 
clined to  sive  him.  He  is  really  worth  a 
considerable  salary,  and  earns  his  cash, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

In  saying  that  M.  Capefigue  has  a  knack 
at  drawing  characters,  we  may,  perhaps, 
have  contrived  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  our  intention  to  insinuate 
that  he  is  at  all  solicitous  to'preserve  a  strict 
resemblance  between  his  portraits  and  the 
persons  represented.  Not  at  all.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  produce  a  clever  picture  that  may 
attract  attention,  and  amuse  and  pique  the 
curiosity  of  the  public.  They  who  have 
not  seen  the  originals  will  not  puzzle  them- 
selves with  conjectures  about  the  degree  of 
correctness  in  the  likenesses;  while  they 
who  have,  will  good-naturedly,  perhaps, 
imagine  that  the  dashing  chronicler  may 
have  seen  further  than  they.  Hovi^ver  this 
may  be,  M.  Capefigue's  off-hand  group  of 
Louis  Phi%)pe's  fibrst  ministry  is  cleverly 
imagined,  and  still  more  cleverly  executed. 
In  such  pictures  truth  would  be  an  imper- 
tinence. We  have  no  right  to  expect  il. 
The  object  is  to  cry  up  uie  politicians  of 
the  king's  party,  and  to  cry  down  all  those 
who  are  troubled  with  popular  leanings, 
imd  this  is  veiy  ingeniously  done.  Conte 
M0I6,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  M.  Guizot, 
are  held  up  to  public  admiration  as  men  of 
business,  as  grave  statesmen,  gifted  more  or 
less  with  genius,  and  equal  to  bear  the 
wei^t  of  mightiest  monarchies.  It  does 
one  good  to  live  in  the  same  age  with  men 
of  this  vast  calibre,  whose  colossal  greatness 
throws  its  shadow  even  across  the  Channel, 
and  enables  us,  hjrperboreans  as  we  are,  to 
enjoy  the  frfeasure  of  contemplating  their 
Titanian  proportions. 

There  is,  however,  one  slight  defect  in 
the  diaraoter  (Mf  the  Due  de  mogUe,  which 
M.  Capefigue  may  perhaps  forgive,  but 
could  not  consent  to  overlook :  the  iuk»  is 
a  rel^jious  man,  a  sort  of  diplomatic  puritan, 
who  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  principles 
of  probity  and  honour  with  the  practice  of 
puUk  affidrs.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
a  great  mistake  of  his.  What  should  a 
minister  of  Louis  Philippe  have  to  do  with 
religion  or  anything  of  that  sortV  M. 
Capefigue  feels  the  preposterousness  of  the 
combination,  and  is  at  pains  to  point  it  out. 
The  objects  of  his  veneratimi  are  persons 
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like  M«  de  TaHeyrand,  and  Pozzo  di  Boigo, 

and  Prince  Metternich,  proficienU  in  worldly 
wisdom,  who  refuse  to  recognize  in  tbe 
universe  any  intellect  superior  to  their  own. 
These  are  the  kind  of  people  to  manage  the 
afiairs  of  great  states.  They  feel  and  are 
prone  to  exercise  the  power  of  men  over  the 
nature  of  things.  Raised  by  meditation  to 
that  high  level  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
discover  the  perfect  unity  of  whatever  exists, 
they  regard  all  actions  with  their  issues,  as 
things  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  only 
more  or  less  preferable,  according  to  their 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  contemplator. 
What  are  the  creations  of  ethical  science  1 
What  is  good,  or  bad,  or  right,  or  wrong, 
but  that  which  we  choose  to  think  90  %  Na- 
ture establishes  differences,  but  no  preferen- 
ces. To  her  all  things  are  alike,  the  toad 
and  the  Venus  di  Medici,  the  habits  of  Bor- 
gia and  the  habits  of  Socrates.  That  which 
enables  us  to  attain  our  ends  is  lawful,  and 
that  which  obstructs  us  is  to  be  shunned. 
There  is  no  other  rule  of  morality — ^no  other 
scale  of  good  or  bad. 

To  the  school  of  politicians  by  whom 
these  doctrines  are  propagated,  have  be- 
longed Louis  Philippe  and  all  his  favourite 
ministers.  Of  course,  the  historian  discloses 
truths  like  this  with  becoming  reserve.  He 
has  studied  under  the  Jesuits,  and  forestalled 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Newman. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grave  and  reverend 
seniors  above  commemorated,  are  found  in 
the  July  cabinet  certain  individuab  ill  adapt- 
ed to  co-operate  with  them,  such  as  M.  Du- 
pont  de  I'Eure,  M.  Lafiitte,  and  two  or  three 
other  minor  notabilities,  the  especial  aver- 
sion of  M.  Capefigue.  These  gentlemen 
seem  to  have  taken  the  Revolution  in  ear- 
nest, and  to  have  imagined  that  they  could 
at  once  have  a  king  and  a  free  Constitution, 
because  such  a  thing  has  proved  jNracticable 
in  England.  The  historian  pities  them  and 
so  do  we ;  they  had,  it  seems,  been  long 
amusing  themselves  with  dreams  about  1688, 
and  the  American  system,  and  what  not, 
and  now  that  they  had  overthrown  the  elder 
Bourbons,  cherished  the  expectation  that 
with  a  younger  branch  of  to«t  illustrious 
house,  they  should  be  able  to  accomplish  all 
they  desired.  Experience,  however,  soon 
brought  them  to  their  senses.  Like  the 
horse,  when  he  first  put  a  man  on  his  back 
in  order  to  avenge  him  against  his  enemies, 
they  found  that  they  had  got  a  master,  and 
jthe^  thouffht  seems  soon  to  have  crossed 
Iheir  minds,  that  it  might  yel  be  possible  to 
get  rid  of  him-  This  idea  in  reality  it  was, 
that  produced  those  fierce  dissensions  in  the 
cabinet,  which,  with  so  luuch  unction,  M. 
Cepefigue  commemorates.    M»  Dupont,  he 


says,  always  entered  with  the  thought  of  re- 
signation  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  the 
word  upon  his  lips.  Twice  at  least  in  every 
twenty-four  hours  did  he  threaten  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  colleagues,  that  he  would 
leave  them  to  their  fate.  He  opposed  his 
morose  and  inflexible  will  to  their  courtly 
facility,  and  often  forced  them  to  adopt 
measures  altogether  against  their  preferen- 
ces and  convictions. 

But  how  happened  it  that  M.  Dupont  de 
I'Eure  could  exercise  so  irresistible  an  influ- 
ence ?  Was  he  a  sreat  statesman  1  Did  he 
possess  a  mind  of  a  superior  order  ?  Had 
he  a  long  experience  of  business,  or  a  great 
capacity  for  the  conduct  of  aflairs  %  Not  at 
all,  according  to  the  historian.  He  had  no- 
thing, and  was  ^nothing  but  the  leader  of  a 
party.  But  how  came  he  to  be  the  leader 
of  a  party.  By  the  exercise,  according  to 
the  historian,  of  his  nonentity.  People  fol- 
lowed him  just  because  he  was  incapsble 
of  leading  them,  they  had  no  other  reason 
in  the  world.  This  is  an  odd  statemei^, 
and  one  might  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  it, 
were  it  not  that  M.  Capefigue  assures  us  of 
the  fact.  Upon  his  testimony,  therefore, 
we  must  confide,  falling  as  we  do,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  helpless  into  his  hands  ;  he 
is  the  great  magician  of  the  period,  and  con- 
verts servility  into  wisdom,  and  honesty, 
ability,  and  patriotism,  into  folly,  with  a  skill 
altogether  marvellous. 

Most  persons  will  probably  recollect  the 
trial  to  which  the  revolutionary  ministry 
was  put,  almost  immediately  after  its  forma- 
tion* That  it  should  not  have  pulled  to- 
gether, under  any  circumstances,  is  quite 
intelligible,  considering  the  elements  of 
which  it  was  composed.  There  were,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  political  parties  in  France, 
and,  therefore,  no  heads  of  parties,  other- 
wise such  a  ministry  would  only  have  been 
a  standing  evidence  of  the  utter  jNrofligacy 
of  the  country :  it  consisted  of  Republicans, 
Radicals,  Whigs,  and  Conservatives,  or  of 
the  things  in  France  most  analogous  to  those 
distinctions.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
difficult  to  patch  up  a  better  ministry  at  the 
time,  or  awocse  at  any  other  time;  but 
even  an  dble  cabinet  would  then  hare  ex*- 
perienced  some  diiBeuHy  in  maintaining  its 
ground. 

The  people  of  Paris,  deeply  enamoured 
of  change,  and  preud  of  theif  success  against 
the  old  mouarchy,  were  little  disposed  to 
return  at  once  to  the  jog-trot  habits  of  daily 
life,  under  a  strict  and  jealous  government. 
M.  Capefigue,  however,  grossly  caricatures 
their  propensities;  converting  a  few  acci- 
dental outbreaks  into  a  general  rule,  he 
maintains  that  there  was  every  disposition 
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to  toss  Tip  for  a  general  scramble.  Most 
literary  men  of  the  period,  shut  up  in  a  little 
study  with  their  books,  conceived  much  the 
same  id^.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  them  observed  to  us,  during  Sie  pre- 
valence of  the  excitement :  *  Sir,  there  are 
12,000  rascals  in  Paris  who  would  cut  your 
throat  for  ten  sous,'*  and  others  seriously 
maintained  that  all  the  ragamuffins  who 
fought  during  the  three  days,  were  actuated 
solely  by  the  love  of  plunder,  though  acci- 
dent prevented  them  from  indulging  the  pro- 
pensity. 

Strolling  about  one  evening  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pantheon,  or  church  of  Ste. 
Genevieve,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  violent 
shower  of  rain.  There  was  a  lady  with  us, 
and  having  no  umbrella,  we  were  glad  to 
take  shelter  in  the  first  passage  we  saw 
open  ;  it  was  that  of  a  cobbler,  who  sat  at 
work  within,  sinking  merrily,  and  at  inteiv 
vals  pausing  to  chat  with  his  wife,  or  poke 
with  the  handle  of  his  awl  a  pretty  chubby 
little  fellow  who  stood  close  to  his  knee. 
The  cobbler  very  civilly  asked  us  into  his 
room,  handed  us  a  couple  of  chairs,  and, 
while  we  were  sitting  out  the  continuance 
of  the  shower,  amused  us  with  the  history 
of  his  life.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
ffrand  army,  and  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
Moscow.  During  the  dire  retreat  firom  that 
city,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
almost  universal  ruin,  and  on  returning  to 
Paris  took  up  again  with  his  old  trade  of 
making  and  mending  shoes.  He  had  at  a 
later  period  married  and  become  the  father 
of  three  children,  two  of  which  now  lay 
sleeping  on  a  neat,  white  bed,  in  a  recess  of 
the  room  where  we  sat,  while  the  third 
stood,  as  has  been  said,  at  his  knee,  pleas- 
antly, from  time  to  time,  interrupting  him  in 
his  work.  *  When  the  revolution  of  the 
three  days  began,'  said  he,  •  I  took  down 
my  old  musket  which  hangs  against  the  wall 
yonder,  kissed  my  wiffe  and  children,  and 
went  out,  as  I  ought,  to  fight  for  liberty. 
I  thought,  it  is  true,  that  I  had  done  with 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  had  no  wish,  I  assure 

*  That  Monsieur  Capefigue's  ideas  of  his  towns- 
folk aie  not  a  whit  man  favourable  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  passages :  *  fii  cette  multitude 
avait  trouv6  sous  ses  mains  le  Prince  de  Polignac, 
MM.  de  Pevronnet,  de  Chantelauze,  ou  de  Ouernon 
Banville,  eue  ienr  aumit  arrach^  les  entmilles,  eUe 
aviait  promentf  leurs  t(tos  ensanglaatto  sar  des 

piques.' r  .  .  *  Sous  pr^texte  que  la 

Cbambre  de  Paris  voulait  sauver  les  accuses,  ces 
masses  ai&euses  esperaient  les  d^chirer  de  leurs 

ongles.' *  Ainsi  la  mort  partout,  peut- 

^tre  V4cha&ud  en  vertn  d'une  sentence  anach^e 
au  pairie  par  la  violence,  et  ce  qui  est  plus  r  enible 
encore  que  la  mort  sur  V^chafiBiud  les  ezc^s  du  peu- 
pie  qui  demande  k  dechirer  les  entrailles  des  vie- 
times.'— L.  vi,  108, 149. 


you,  to  be  engaged  in  insurrection.  If  I 
kept  my  musket  it  was  merely  as  a  souvenir. 
I  had  carried  it  through  the  snows  of  Russia ; 
it  had  saved  my  life,  and  I  loved  it,  mon- 
sieur, as  one  loves  an  old  friend.  And 
though  a  poor  man,  sir,  I  loved  my  wife  and 
children,  too,  and  was  very  loath  to  part 
with  them.  Mais  enfin  que  voulez-vous, 
monsieur,  nous  sommes  tous  enfans  de  la 
patrie.'  And  with  the  words  he  paused  and 
nammered  away  more  energetically  than 
ever  on  his  lapstone,  looking  sideways  at 
the  little  boy,  and  seeming  to  be  under  the 
infiuence  of  a  eood  deal  of  emotion.  While 
we  replied :  *  You  have  fought  bravely,  and 
it  is  to  be  hopecl  have  gained  yourselves  a 
good  government'  ^Ah,  poor  cela,'  an- 
swered he,  without  raising  his  eyes,  *  je  n'en 
sals  rien,'  accompanying  the  words  by  that 
expressive  shrug  of-thc  snoulders,  into  which 
a  Frenchman  sometimes  contrives  to  throw 
so  much  meaning. 

This  honest  fellow  had,  at  any  rate, 
gained  nothing  by  the  three  days,  and  we 
afterwards  found,  upon  diligent  inquiry, 
that  the  same  was  the  case  with  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  had  over- 
thrown the  old  monarchy.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  they  fought  for  plunder ;  it  was 
opinion  that  swayed  them.  They  fancied 
they  were  going  to  get  a  republic,  and  there 
is  no  conceivable  earthly  advantage  which 
a  French  democrat  does  not  believe  to  be 
signified  by  that  magic  word.  Of  course, 
the  vagabonds  of  Paris  availed  themselves 
of  the  row  to  practise  the  legitimate  arts  of 
their  profession  ;  but  they  were  far  from  be- 
ing in  a  majority.  In  all  the  itneutes  that 
afterwards  took  place,  before  and  during  the 
trial  of  the  absolutist  ministers,  we  were 
present  and  conversed  freely  with  those  des- 
peradoes in  bhuses  GratdmieSy  against  whom 
M.  Gapefigue  inveighs  with  so  much  unc- 
tion. They  were  by  no  means  the  tatter-  ^ 
demalions  described  in  his  'history.'  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  respectable  portion 
of  the  working  classes  were  out,  and  though 
they  were  certainly  of  opinion  that  Prince 
Polignac  and  his  associates  ought  to  be  put 
to  death,  there  was  no  ferocity  either  in 
their  looks  or  their  expressions.  No  doubt 
they  were  labouring  under  a  grievous  falla- 
cy ;  they  fancied  the  lives  of  poor  men  are 
of  as  much  value  as  the  lives  of  the  rich  and 
titled,  which  is  a  mistake  in  all  monarchies, 
constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  In 
France,  at  least,  you  have  only  to  call  peo- 
ple rabble  and  you  may  shoot  them.  It 
would  argue  something  like  relationship  to 
feel  any  sympathy  for  the  eunailh.  And 
then  eanmUe  can  have  no  afifections,  no 
aocial  domestic  ties ;  'they  are  none  of  ^em 
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&then  or  busbaods,  or  sons  or  brothers,  or 
lovers  or  friends.  They  are  simply  canaille^ 
and  when  they  happen  to  fall  in  an  insur- 
rection or  otherwise,  it  is  enough  to  state 
their  quality.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
sorrow  or  commiseration,  so, — at  least, 
reasons  M.  Capefigue,  and  he  represents 
very  accurately,  we  dare  say,  the  prevalent 
feeling  among  the  Philippists. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  deny  that  Paris 
wore  a  very  alarming  aspect  during  the  trial 
of  the  ex-ministers.  Angry  and  threaten- 
ing crowds  filled  the  streets  and  public 
places.  Barricades  were. thrown  up  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  city.  Even  in  the  Place 
Vend6me  and  the  Rue  Rivoli,  tHnlare*  and 
dUigenceB  were  hauled  out  and  jammed 
closely  together  so  as  completely  to  choke 
the  thoroughfare.  The  Place  de  la  Revo- 
lution, the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  all 
the  open  spaces  round  the  Lpuvre,  were  so 
denselv  thronged,  that  you  might  have 
walked  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  At 
one  moment,  when  the  thought  struck  the 
mob  that  the  criminals  closely  shut  up  in 
their  prison  were  to  be  screened  from  the 
course  of  justice,  the  cry  of  vengeance  was 
raised,  and  a  vast  body  of  men  with  torches 
in  their  bands  passed  the  Barriere  du  Tr6ne, 
and  marched  by  night  towards  tbe  Cb&teau 
de  Vincennes.  In  such  a  temper  of  mind 
and  fever  of  excitement  they  might,  doubt- 
less, have  been  betrayed  into  an  act  of 
atrocity.  It  was  suggested  by  some  one — 
some  nther,  perhaps,  who  had  lost  his  only 
son  during  the  three  days — ^that  the  people 
should  fire  the  chateau,  and  thus  take  jus- 
tice into  their  own  hands ;  and  with  this 
idea  in  their  heads,  the  multitude  stretched 
forward  in  a  column,  and  with  shouts,  and 
torches  waving,  advanced  with  fearful  reso- 
lution along  the  road  towards  the  State 
Prison. 

The  Chateau  de  Vincennes  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  second  Bastile,  with  its  turrets, 
moats,  and  dungeons,  where  indeacribable 
crimes  have  at  various  periods  of  the  mon- 
archy been  perpetrated.  It  was  spared  by 
mere  oversight  during  the  great  Revolution, 
and  the  people  appeared  to  be  now  resolved 
to  correct  the  error  of  their  predecessors. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  shocking 
thing,  had  they  been  able  to  carry  out  their 
design.  All  men,  even  the  greatest  cri- 
minals, have  a  right  to  a  fair  tmd ;  and  had 
the  ex-ministers  been  burnt  alive,  the  act 
would  have  been  a  stain  on  the  civilisation 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  once,  there- 
fere,  we  agree  with  M.  Ci4;>efigue,  and  re- 
probate as  heartily  as  he  can,  the  form 
which  the  vengeance  of  the  populace 
seemed  Ukaly  at  that  moment  to  take.    Bat 


it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  con- 
fine our  sympathy  to  the  prisoners.  Pre- 
eminently guilty  they,  no  doubt,  were  ;  all 
their  acts  and  their  demeanour  during  the 
trial  proved  it.  But  the  period  of  active 
criminality  had  ceased,  and  they  were  now 
unfortunate.  This  fact  would  have  sufficed, 
no  doubt,  to  disarm  the  resentment  of  dis- 
passionate men ;  whom  they  had  not  per- 
sonally injured,  whose  whole  hofpes  in  life 
they  had  not  blasted,  whose  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  their  acts  of  tyranny  had  not 
consigned  to  a  prenuture  grave  :  but  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  multitude, 
for  those  remnants  of  families  which  had 
been  broken  up  for  ever  by  the  events  of 
the  three  days,  for  those  mourning  and  deso- 
late persons  who  felt  that  they  could  never 
again  know  comfort,  or  hope,  or  peace  in 
this  world.  M.  Cape^gue  seeks  to  interest 
us  in  the  fate  of  the  guilty  ministers,  by 
dwelling  on  their  firmness  and  courage,  by 
sketching  with  as  much  art  as  he  is  master 
of,  their  aristocratic  bearing  and  physiogno- 
my, their  pale  and  passive  looks,  their  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  old  monarchy.  But 
what  was  the  old  monarchy }  What  was  it 
but  a  name,  or,  as  he  is  fond  of  expressing 
himself,  a  tradition  1  We  are  quite  aware 
that  men  are  generally  weak  enough  to  be 
the  slaves  of  associations,  traditions,  preju- 
dices, even  in  politics ;  but  when  the  lives 
of  thousands,  and  the  happiness  of  millions, 
are  placed  side  by  side  with  an  antiquated 
prejudice,  what  man,  who  takes  upon  him- 
self to  write  history,  ousht  for  a  single  mo- 
ment to  hesitate  on  which  side  he  should 
give  his  votel  We  respect  all  forms  of 
government  which  are  capable  of  command* 
ing  the  attachment  of  mankind.  There  is, 
and  must  be  some  ^ood  in  every  one  of 
them.  Even  despotisms  become  amiable 
when  they  put  on  the  character  of  paternal 
sway,  and  are  administered  by  mild  and 
genUe  tyrants.  But  when  the  light  of  an 
institution  has  been  quenched  in  the  blood 
of  the  people,  we  experience  the  greatest 
possible  repuenance  both  for  the  memory  of 
the  thing  itself,  and  for  those  who  cherish  a 
preference  for  it.  Indifierence  for  human 
life  is  in  itself  a  crime,  and  we  discern  no 
very  distinct  line  of  denoMrcation  between 
those  who  are  guilty  of  such  indifference, 
and  those  who  take  part  with  them  against 
the  people. 

Few  studies  in  politics  can  be  more  in- 
structive than  that  of  the  planting  and 
growth  of  what  the  French,  with  ridiculoot 
affectation,  call  the  Monarchy  of  July.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking,  M. 
Capefigue's  work  may  be  useful.  It  would 
1  be  quite  absurd  to  re^^iid  it,  with  the  author. 
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as  a  history  of  Europe  from  the  accession 
of  Louis  Philippe.  It  is  not  even  a  history 
of  France,  it  is  simp]y  a  partial  exposition 
of  the  arts  and  contrivances  by  which  the 
present  sovereign  of  that  country  has  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  up  a  new  dynasty,  and 
weaning  his  subjects  from  the  love  of  liberty 
and  independence.  '  Most  statesmen  are 
of  opinion  that  the  passion  for  freedom  is 
only  a  pardxysm  among  the  French,  and 
that  the  normal  state  of  their  feelings  is  an 
absorbing  predilection  for  glittering  and  os- 
tentatious authority.  This  at  least  is  the 
settled  opinion  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  has 
made  it  the  basis  of  his  whole  policy, 
domestic  and  foreign.  He  believes  that  the 
French  are  willing  to  forego  the  advantages 
of  free  institutions,  provided  they  can  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  a  sufficient  amount  of 
drum-beating,  waving  of  flags,  marching 
and  countermarching,  and  be  regaled  from 
time  to  time  with  the  smell  of  powder  and 
blood.  All  these  things  are  collectively 
signified  by  the  word  glory.  There  is,  of 
course,  an  immense  amount  of  this  article  in 
the  sound  produced  by  two  sticks  descend- 
ing on  a  tight  piece  of  parchment ;  there  is 
still  more  of  it  in  unfolding  a  large  square  of 
parti-coloured  silk,  and  holding  it  up  to 
flutter  in  the  air ;  and  there  is  an  infinitely 
greater  quantity  still  in  applying  fire  to  a 
little  saltpetre  and  charcoal,  and  thereby 
giving  motion  to  a  spherical  piece  of  lead, 
for  the  purpose  of  perforating  the  skull,  or 
epidermis,  and  fibres,  and  respiratory  organs 
of  a  biped. 

When  men  do  these  things  under  the 
conviction  that  they  are  necessary  to  their 
freedom,  the  greatness  of  the  end  appears  to 
sanctify  the  means.  Red  cloth  and  frizzled 
worsted  then  assume  a  respectable  look,  and 
we  denominate  the  wearer  of  them  a  sol- 
dier, because  for  a  moderate  amount  of  pay, 
he  is  soldi  or  hired  to  fight  in  defence  of  his 
country's  institutions,  ft  is  a  wholly  difier* 
ent  thing  when  men  put  on  uniforms,  and 
play  with  lead  and  gunpowder,  merely  to 
make  a  noise,  and  call  th^  echo  of  it  glory. 
But  this  is  the  French  notion.  They  think 
it  extremely  glorious  just  now  to  roast  a 
whole  tribe  of  Arabs  alive,  or  wall  up 
thousands  of  them  in  a  cavern,  to  perish 
slowly  of  hunger,  or  by  each  other*^  hands. 
They  think  it  glorious  also  to  send  their 
sons  and  brothers,  by  a  hundred  thousand  at 
a  time,  to  knock  their  heads  against  Mount 
Atlas,  and  perish  in  the  sands  of  Africa,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  expansion  to  the  fight- 
ing aaa  which  might  otherwise  take  fire  and 
esrplode  nearer  home,  to  the  no  small  dan- 
^r  of  Louis  Philippe^  dynas^.  But  per- 
kapr the  height  of  glory,  the  delicate  apex 


of  that  sort  of  passion,  is  to  place  paper  and 
ink  at  the  command  of  a  dozen  sophists, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  ex* 
pend  all  the  tropes  and  figures  with  which 
the  Polytechnic  School  or  the  Sorbonne 
may  have  enriched  their  memories,  in  vilify- 
ing, libelling,  and  vituperating  PerfitRone 
Albion, 

Knowing  these  little  harmless  foibles  of 
the  |)eople  over  whom  he  was  called  to 
reign,  Louis  Philippe  seriously  set  himself, 
from  the  very  outset,  about  putting  in  prac- 
tice the  arts  by  which  he  could  alone  nope 
to  render  them  happy.  He  knew  it  to  be 
one  of  their  crotchets  that  they  would  like 
to  be  free,  and  it  cost  him  very  little  labour 
to  manufacture  certain  forms  of  liberty, 
which  would  of  course  serve  their  purpose 
just  as  well  as  the  reality.  It  was  likewise 
quite  easy  to  satisfy  the  popular  leaders, 
who  would  think  themselves  honestly 
labouring  in  the  cause  of  democracy,  if  raised 
to  office  and  power,  and  enabled  from  time 
to  time  to  indulge  the  people  with  flaming 
eulogiums  on  their  heroism  and  idolatry  <? 
glory.  Democracy  in  France  means  talking 
about  the  people,  and  serving  one's  self. 
Panegyrics  cost  little,  particularly  to  those 
who  are  used  to  the  manufiicture  of  the 
article ;  and  Louis  Philippe  commissioned  all 
his  popular  supporters  to  keep  the  enthusi- 
astic folks  of  Paris  in  good  humour  by  alt 
manner  of  rhodomontade.  He  foresaw 
what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  business, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  let  the  heroes 
down  soflly  from  the  slippery  pinnacle  to 
which  the  surge  of  the  Revolution  had 
lifted  them. 

It  is  not  just  now  in  our  power  to  pause 
to  describe  minutely  all  the  means  by  which 
this  exemplary  monarch  managed  succes- 
sively to  deliver  himself  from  his  old  friends. 
A  man  so  illustrious,  so  fortunate  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  power,  so  lofty  by  his  position, 
so  mentally  enriched  by  study  and  reflec- 
tion, shoula  be  above  the  weakness  of  friend- 
ship. In  the  serenify  of  those  elevated  re- 
gions which  princes  inhabit,  the  passions 
that  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  canaUk 
ought  to  have  no  place.  Every  person 
there  takes  care  of  one  individual,  end  uni- 
versal contentment  is  the  result.  To  de- 
scribe a  man  living  in  perfect  independence, 
ihe  people  of  a  different  class  often  say  of 
him,  that  when  his  hat  is  on,  his  house  is 
thatched.  So  exactly  is  it  with  princes. 
Every  one  of  them  is  a  perfect  whole,  teree 
atque  roirmdtu^  so  that  when  his  own  mi- 
crocosm is  nestled  snugly  under  the  wing  of 
fortune,  all  the  rest  of  the  world  may  go  to 
the  devil,  if  they  think  proper. 

In  strict  aecordance  with  this  theory  act- 
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ed  his  majesty  Louis  Philippe.  As  a  mnX 
statesman  and  a  wise  prince,  he  cooid  not 
but  know  that  friends  are  mere  incum- 
hraaces,  unless  th^  can  be  made  to  serve 
as  stepping  stones  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
level  of  society.  The  man  who  ainois  at 
power  should  never  entanffle  himself  with 
inextricable  relations,  but  hold  every  one 
about  him  by  a  slip-knot,  which,  when  it 
suits  his  purpose,  he  can  let  go  at  a  mo* 
ment's  notice.  In  this  admirable  art  the 
new  king  was  a  great  proficient.  He  felt 
the  most  profound  contempt  for  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  was  even  wiser  than  Pistol, 
who  regarded  the  whole  system  as  his 
oyster,  which  he  as  he  said  with  sword 
would  open.  Louis  Philippe's  wisdom,  we 
say,  was  of  a  higher  quality  than  this.  He 
despised  the  sword,  because  he  felt  himself 
to  be  in  possession  of  an  instrument  fiir  more 
delicate  and  finely  tempered,  with  which, 
like  another  adept  of  his  fraternity,  he  would 
confidently  have  undertaken  to  wheedle 
the  devil,  had  his  majesty  been  weak  enough 
■  to  believe  in  such  an  entity.  He  knew 
much  better,  but  undertook  and  accom* 
plished  a  task  of  equal  difficulty,  when  he 
enlisted  Talleyrand  in  the  service  of  the 
new  dynasty. 

That  old  gentleman  was  chiefly  formida* 
ble  firom  the  perfect  laxity  of  his  character. 
All  afiections,  principles,  and  sense  of  duty 
dropped  through  him  like  water  through  a 
sieve.  He  was  bound  by  nothing,  and  to  no* 
thing.  His  only  pleasure  in  life  was  to  delude 
as  many  people  as  he  could,  to  practise  uni- 
versal hypocrisy,  to  raise  himself,  if  possi- 
ble, and  if  not,  to  keep  other  people  oown. 
When  brought  into  contact  with  Louis 
Philippe,  this  Coryphnus  of  knaves  Celt  that 
lie  was  overmatched,  and  experienced  a 
strong  anxiety  to  be  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible beyond  the  sphere  of  his  master's 
influmice.  It  was  painful  for  htm  to  recog- 
nise even  secretly  that  he  had  met  with  his 
superior  in  the  virtues  of  diplomacy.  It 
was  for  this  reason  chiefly,  tiMt  he  desired 
the  embassy  to  London  rather  than  any  post 
in  the  cabinet. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  also,  as  M.  Capeflgue 
<^Merves,  that  Talleyrand  hated  the  people 
and  everything  popular,  and  loved  to  be 
buried  either  in  the  obscurity  of  an  office  or 
in  the  misty  glitter  of  a  saloon.  But  the 
historian  does  not,  apparently,  comprehend 
the  reason  of  this  idiosyncnsy,  which  we 
shall  endeavour  therefore  to  explain.  Lax 
principles  of  mends,  epicurean  indifference 
to  good  and  evil,  which  some  philosophers 
have  dignified  by  the  name  of  equanimity, 
aversion  firom  strong  emotions,  trace  their 
origin  to  some  defect  in  the  physical  oigaa* 


ization.  What  may  be  denominated  the  de- 
fensive passions,  as  fear,  caution,  hatred,  re- 
venge, are  strong  in  such  persons ;  while 
the  attractive  and  expansive  passions,  as 
love,  friendship,  patriotism,  are  feeble  or  in- 
active. They,  therefore,  like  spiders,  de- 
light to  wrap  themselves  in  the  web  of  their 
own  artifices,  and  lie  hi  wait  for  men,  that 
they  may  trip  them  up  in  the  dark.  Mobs, 
public  assemblies,  parliaments,  are  hateful 
to  them,  because  they  dislike  meeting  with 
opposition  face  to  face,  and  also  because 
they  cherish  an  instinctive  fear  of  popular 
men,  who  are  commonly  bold  and  energetic. 
This,  in  part  at  least,  explains  the  repug- 
nance of  our  countryman  Hobbes  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  a  free  commonwealth,  and  the 
anxiety  of  Talleyrand  to  sneak  away  from 
Paris,  and  place  himself  out  of  hearing  of 
the  tumultuous  voice  of  the  populace. 

But  in  whatever  way  we  explain  the  fact, 
certain  it  is  that  Louis  Philippe  contrived  to 
rid  himself  of  Talleyrand,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  turn  his  unscrupulous  morality  to  ac- 
count, by  despatching  him  to  the  court  of 
St.  James's,  where  he  could  engage  in  the 
congenial  employment  of  doing  mischief 
and  amuse  himself  with  repeating  the  hack- 
neyed tricks  of  diplomacy.  Here  in  Lon- 
don, however,  he  was  held  in  no  high  esti- 
mation by  statesmen  ;  the  minister  who  had 
most  to  do  with  him,  and  knew  him  best, 
thought  meanlv  of  his  abilities,  and  consi- 
dered him  much  better  adapted  to  shine  in 
the  confined  and  murky  atmosphere  of  a 
continental  court,  where  genius  itself  is 
dwaifed  and  paraljfsed  by  the  influence  of 
despotism,  than  to  cany  on  public  business 
in  a  firee  country  like  this,  where  if  states- 
men overreach  their  rivals  at  ail,  it  is  by 
dint  of  sheer  openness  and  candour  in  which 
men  accustomed  to  fraud  can  put  no  faith^ 
and  therefore  suppose  them  to  conceal  some- 
thing else  whica  they  vainly  torture  them- 
selves to  discover. 

Talleyrand,  we  say,  was  regarded  in 
London  as  a  wicked  old  woman,  abounding 
in  scandalous  gossip,  full  of  tricks,  artfol  to 
the  last  degree  in  the  fabrication  of  frivolous 
impostures.  While  he  was  hugging  him- 
self, therefore,  in  the  belief  of  his  o¥m  im- 
pesetiability,  he  was  earwigged,  hoaxed, 
and  baffled,  by  more  than  one  British  diplo«> 
matist.  Nevertheless,  there  are  stili  leif^ 
some  puUic  men  who  cherish  a  sort  of  tra- 
diti^ml  respect  for  this  old  sinner,  whose 
inferiority  is  irrefinugahly  established  by  this, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  noble  thouffhts,  and. 
could  not  comprehend  an  elevated  tneory  of 
humanity.  The  corrupt  and  ignoble  never 
can,  whatever  may  be  Aeir  abilities.  A 
man  traly  greal,  mutt  put  fiuth  in  faumsii 
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sreatness,  because  be  derives  from  himself 
his  archetype  of  humanity.  He  at  least 
knows  what  thoughts  and  aspirations  in- 
habit his  own  soul,  he  discovers  there  no 
taint  of  meanness ;  he  loves  his  country  and 
his  kind,  because  it  is  his  pleasure  to  love 
them,  because  he  knows  that  the  counter- 
part of  his  own  greatness  and  goodness  must 
exist  external  to  himself.  All  the  elements 
of  grandeur  are  concentrated  in  this  emioblmg 
creed,  which  is  firmly  believed  in  by  none 
but  the  chiefe  of  human  kind.  Talleyrand, 
in  common  with  all  other  knaves,  repudiated 
it  utterly.  He  felt  his  own  intrinsic  worth- 
lessness,  and  sought  to  avenge  himself  on 
the  rest  of  the  world,  by  being  sceptical  in 
regard  to  their  virtues. 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  paint  the 
character  of  this  vacillating  and  hackneyed 
diplomatist^  but  cursorily  to  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  Louis  Philippe,  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  eased  his  shoulders  of 
the  burden  of  obligation,  through  whatever 
motive  conferred  upon  him.  It  has,  we 
believe,  been  said,  that  from  gratitude  to 
hatred  there  is  but  one  step ;  this  is  more 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  princes ;  they 
always  4)ate  such  of  their  subjects  as  have 
done  them  greater  services  than  they  can 
repay.  In  their  presence,  they  feel  them- 
selves to  be  in  some  sort  their  inferiors,  be- 
cause in  the  reckoning  of  honour  they  are 
debtors,  and  to  owe  is  a  mark  of  circum- 
scribed power.  Besides,  it  is  hard  for  men 
whom  accident  has  raised  to  a  throne,  to 
persuade  themselves  that  they  do  not  deserve 
their  advancement.  They,  therefore,  soon 
learn  to  imagine,  that  as  they  exercise  su- 
preme authority,  so  ought  they  to  monopolize 
all  endowments  and  all  fiEune.  They  are  above 
all  things  jealous  of  their  rivals  in  popularity. 
To  be  esteemed  by  the  people  is  to  trench 
upon  their  prerogative,  to  stand  before  them^ 
to  eclipse  them,  and  ultimately  to  deprive 
them  of  the  affections  of  the  country.  This 
made  Tiberius  abhor  his  triumphant  gene- 
rals, and  regulated  Louis  Philippe^s  machina- 
tions to  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  popular 
leaders,  whose  folly  had  placed  him  over 
their  heads. 

It  is  not,  meanwhile,  onr  intention  to 
absolve  the  victims  of  Louis  Philippe's  craft 
from  all  blame.  They  were  many  of  them 
weak,  vain,  grasping,  and  overbearing.  They 
should  have  understood  their  situation  bet- 
ter. Experience  ought  to  have  taught  tdera 
that  a  throne  like  the  seat  of  the  Delphian 
priestess,  inspires  all  who  sit  on  it  with 
supernatural  wisdom,  and  that  frankly  to 
advise  a  king,  therefore,  is  like  attempting 
to  intermeddle  with  the  laws  of  nature. 
They  had  undertaken  to  reconcile  contradict 


tions,  to  wed  democracy  to  royalty,  to  give 
supremacy  at  once  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  to  that  of  the  sovereign.  But  one  re- 
sult could  consequently  follow.  Louis 
Philippe  felt  secretly  persuaded,  and  per- 
haps justly,  that  they  repented  of  having 
made  him  king,  and  would  soon  be  eneagea 
in  endeavouring  to  unmake  him  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  felt  that  their  presence 
was  irksome  to  the  new  court,  Mecause  it 
always  seemed  to  wear  an  air  of  importunity ; 
and  that  persons  who  had  done  nothing  for 
the  monarch,  were  for  that  very  reason  more 
agreeable  to  him. 

Had  they  read  history  with  any  c«re,  th«T 
might  have  foreseen  that  things  would 
necessarily  happen  thus.  Here,  in  Eng- 
land, precisely  the  same  game  was  played. 
Charles  II.,  immediately  after  the  restora- 
tion, turned  adrift  all  those  who  had  done 
him  any  service  during  his  exile.  He  felt 
exactly  like  a  debtor  in  the  midst  of  duns, 
and  took  the  first  opportunity  to  deliver 
himself.  Every  one  remembers  the  fate  of 
Clarendon,  and  how  pathetically  the  old 
gentleman  bemoaned  himself.  Yet  the  le- 
ward  he  received  was  the  proper  one.  He 
had  written  a  lying  history,  and  been  for 
many  lone  years  engaged  in  fabricating  false 
and  mischievous  proclamations,  malicious 
libels,  and  fraudulent  state  papers.  Charles 
II.  knew  all  this,  and  could  not  trust  him.  He 
remembered  the  old  proverb — the  dog  that 
will  fetch  will  carry,  and  arrived  instinctivel}* 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  abilities  which 
Clarendon  had  prostituted  in  his  behalf,  he 
might  some  day  or  other  be  tempted  by  self* 
interest  to  turn  against  him.  It  is  the  fate 
of  dishonesty  never  to  inspire  confidence. 

The  example  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
friends  may  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  illustra- 
tion of  this  truth.  Many  of  them  had  been 
dishonest.  If  they  believed  in  the  practica- 
bility of  a  republic,  they  were  dishonest  in 
raising  him  to  the  throne  ;  and  if  the  contrary 
was  their  opinion,  they  were  dishonest  in 
seeking  to  lead  the  country  to  expect  the 
establishment  of  a  democracy.  Nothing 
accordingly  could  have  taken  place  but  that 
which  actually  happened.  Lafayette,  Du- 
pont  de  I'Eure,  Li^tte,  Odillon  Barrot,  and 
their  friends,  demagogues,  not  statesmen, 
naturally  dropped  away  from  about  the  new 
idol.  Louis  Philippe  no  longer  wanted 
them,  and  their  interference  in  what  were 
now  his  concerns,  became  a  bore  to  him. 
He  abhorred  their  fantastic  nonsense  about 
a  republic  of  which  he  knew  himself  to  bo 
the  antipodes,  and  he  soon  grew  weary  of 
actin|^  a  fiuce  no  longer  necessary  to  hts 
political  advancement.  The  consequence 
was  obvious. 
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It  is  the  business,  however,  of  M.  Gape- 
figue  to  represent  the  circumstances  of  those 
tknes  in  a  di^rent  lighu  What  he  wishes 
to  make  appear  is  this ;  that  while  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  silly  and 
ridiculous  pretenders  to  statesmanship, 
and  as  destitute  of  virtue  as  of  ability,  the 
king  was  all  probity  and  honour,  and  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  superior  intellect, 
and  by  experience  with  every  variety  of 
knowledge.  This  apology  adroitly  leads  to 
the  comparison  of  Louis  Philippe  with 
Augustus  Cssar,  whom,  indeed,  he  some- 
what resembles.  He  is  quite  as  cunning, 
and,  perhaps,  quite  as  widced.  He  has 
something  also  of  his  munificence,  though 
little  or  nothing  of  the  genius  which  over- 
threw the  bulwarks  of  liberty  in  Rome,  and 
by  policy,  suavity,  generous  confidence  and 
the  native  force  of  his  character,  subdued 
into  acquiescence  the  boldest  and  sturdiest 
of  her  votaries. 

Louis  Philippe  has  in  his  own  country 
had  no  great  enemies  to  overcome.  France 
has  produced  no  Brutus  or  Cassius,  and 
even  no  Anthony  in  these  latter  days. 
Against  Napoleon,  who  in  genius  and  vil- 
lany  was  a  Roman,  Louis  Philippe  would 
have  been  able  to  effect  nothing.  His 
enemies  have  been  the  Fieschis  and  Ali- 
bauds,  antagonists  fur  more  worthy  of  him. 
He  has  had  to  escape  from  infernal  ma- 
chines, from  garret  conspiracies,  from  the 
Liliputian  wickedness  of  a  Liliputian  race. 
There  was  a  magnitude  and  a  grandeur 
about  the  crimes  of  Rome,  of  which,  even 
in  imagination,  France  is  incapable.  In  the 
worst  days  of  the  revolution,  when  the 
genius  of  villany  was  emancipated  and  even 
encouraged  to  exercise  its  utmost  invention, 
there  was  no  massiveness,  no  originality  in 
the  atrocities  which  were  perpetrated. 
Even  the  Noyades  were  an  imitation. 

M.  Capefiigue  labours  hard  to  create  a 
contrary  impression,  but  only  practically 
exemplifies  the  truth,  that  the  sublime  is 
next  door  neighlH)ur  to  the  ridiculous.  His 
pen  would  fain  invest  a  row  with  all  the 
attributes  of  an  insurrection.  He  imagines 
what  the  people  might  have  done,  and  is 
led  by  a  sort  of  national  consciousness  to 
compare  them  with  an  old  raven  flapping 
his  wings  and  digging  his  beak  and  talons 
into    a    corpse,*  accompanying    the    act 


*  This  delicate  image  is,  with  tome  slight  varia- 
tioD,  thus  expressed  ujf  M.  Capefigue,  **  Le  Gene- 
nl  Damnesme  le  vieux  soldat,  fut  oblig^  de  venir 
parlementer  avec  eette  troupe  rogissante,  et  il  par- 
vint  \  Maimer  se  leaisemblement,  plos  sombre  que 
le  battement  des  ailea  des  corbeaux  qui  s'abattea 
pour  aiguiser  leur  bee  sur  les  ossemens  des  cada- 
vies."— T.  iii.,  188. 
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by  the  most  disgusting  croakings.  No 
writer,  even  in  the  woret  times  of  the  em- 
pire, would  ever  for  a  moment  have  thought 
of  debasing  the  Roman  people  by  such  a 
comparison.  When  most  a  prey  to  corrupt 
tion  and  degeneracy  there  was  terror  in 
their  indignation.  Trepidation  accompanied 
their  outbreaks,  and  the  most  hardened 
tyrants  trembled  to  face  them  in  the  parox- 
ysms of  their  fury.  An  imeute  in  France 
has  generally,  since  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe,  been  a  hole  and  corner  business 
instigated  by  some  obscure  criminal,  and 
carried  into  effect  by  a  handful  of  desperate 
vagabonds.  To  overcome  such  adversaries 
surely  requires  no  display  of  transcendant 
abilities.  Anything  superior  to  the  anile 
incapacity   of  Charles  X.   will    suffice   to 

fovern  France.  There  is  not  a  despot  in 
iurope  who  would  be  unequal  to  the  task. 
The  Parisians  bend  their  neck  to  the  yoke, 
they  only  ask  bread  and  journals,  and  inces- 
sant abuse  of  England. 

Where  then  is  the  mighty  merit  of  gov- 
erning, during  fifteen  years,  so  submissive 
and  docile  a  people  1  There  is  no  nation 
in  the  world  whose  relations,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, are  less  complex.  The  population 
is  homogeneous,  and  addicted  to  little 
variety  of  occupation ;  and  a  large  amount 
of  political  ignorance  lies  like  a  dead  weight 
on  public  opinion  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and 
this  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  rural  occu- 
pations of  the  people.  An  immense  majori- 
ty of  the  French,  engaged  from  father  to 
son  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  live  scat- 
lered  over  the  face  of  the  countrv,  in  vil« 
lages  and  small  towns,  where  much  more 
thought  is  bestowed  on  fiddles  and  five  franc 
pieces  than  on  the  franchise,  on  reurdona  than 
on  reform,  on  soup  tiian  on  political  econo- 
my. There  are  few  great  cities  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  forges  of  political  opinion. 
There  is  little  movement  in  the  popula- 
tion, which  has  everywhere  a  local  impress^ 
a  provincial  character,  a  traditional  cast  of 
thought  utterly  inconceivable  to  us.  No 
speculation,  no  enterprise  disturbs  or  inter- 
mingles the  various  strata  of  society.  The 
descent  of  trades  and  professions  operates 
almost  like  the  laws  of  caste  among  the 
Hindus.  The  channels  of  trade  are  few  and 
narrow,  and  swept  by  no  brisk  current.  A 
sluggish  communication  goes  on  between 
place  and  place,  like  that  which  existed  in 
England  during  the  middle  ages.  Exter- 
nally, France  has  no  multiplied  relations, 
little  commerce,  few  colonies,  no  neighbours 
but  those  on  her  own  frontier.  Great  Britain 
is  neighbour  to  three-fourths  of  the  world. 
Innumerable  nations  stand  in  contact  with 
her.    Half  the  world  depends  on  her  for 
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clothing  and  the  producttoDS  of  thQ  useful 
arts.  France  has  nothing  to  offer  to  stran- 
gers but  wines  or  gewgaws,  things  which 
they  can  very  well  do  without.  Her  peo- 
ple,  therefore,  are  not  much  tennpted  abroad, 
and,  consequently,  never  acquire  that 
reckless  indepandence  of  character  which 
18  incompatible  with  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment. 

The  English  people  could  not  live  under 
Louis  Philippe  tor  one  week.  They  would 
not  attack  him  with  infernal  machines,  they 
would  hatch  no  conspiracies,  they  would 
break  out  into  no  emeutcSy  but  tbey  would 
smother  him  under  petitions,  or  brain  him 
with  a  remonstrance.  They  would  meet 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
they  would  agitate,  they  would  shake  the 
whole  soil  of  the  island  with  popular  emo- 
tion. There  would  be  no  rest  for  him  or 
his  ministers,  night  or  day.  Trade  would 
cease,  politics  would  absorb  man,  woman, 
and  child,  throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 
He  would  perceive  that  he  could  hope  for 
no  peace  or  intermission  till  he  granted  them 
their  rights,  and  he  would  therefore  grant 
them. 

If  M.  Capefigue  be  of  a  different  opinion, 
as  most  probably  he  is,  we  should  like  to 
hear  his  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
These  he  has  not  given  in  the  lengthy 
volumes  before  us.  We  grant  he  is  very 
SQvere  on  the  French  people,  abundantly 
ready  to  acknowledge  their  imperfections 
and  to  exaggerate  their  wickedness  ;  for  the 
worse  he  can  prove  them  to  be,  the  more 
credit  must  be  due  to  Louis  Philippe  for 
keeping  them  quiet. 

That  the  King  of  the  Barricades  very 
e^rly  learned  to  distrust  his  subjects  we  are 
aware.  Even  so  far  back  as  December, 
1830,  he  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  a  fatal 
termination  to  his  reifi^n,  and  issued  a  curious 
order,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  we  came 
by  accident.  Traversing  the  Champs 
Elysees  one  rainy  day,  wrapped  up  to  the 
nose  in  a  cloak,  we  were  about  to  step  into 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  when  a  sentinel 
stepped  forward  and  said :  '  You  can't  go 
in,'  And  why  not  ?'  said  we.  '  Because,' 
replied  the  man,  'you  have  a  cloak  on.' 
*  And  what  harm,'  we  inquired, '  is  there  in 
a  cloak  ?'  '  Oh,  none  in  the  world,'  rejoined 
be, '  but  it  is  feared  there  may  be  something 
under  it.'  *  And  what  is  to  be  done  1'  con- 
tinued we.  '  Why,  just  slip  off* your  cloak,' 
observed  the  soldier,  ^  and  then  step  inside 
the  gate  and  put  it  on  again.  I  shall  have 
done  my  duty,  and  that's  all  I  care  about. 
His  majesty,  however,  I  can  tell  you,  is 
afraid  of  cloaks,  and  of  the  people  wKo  wear 
them.' 


The  soldier  was  right,  Louis  Philippe  had 

already  begun  to  dread  his  people.  For  a 
few  weeks  after  the  Barricades  he  used  to 
drive  about  with  his  family  in  an  open  car- 
riage, and  appeared  anxious  to  court  popu- 
larity. He  even  sometimes  ventured,  as 
M.  Capefigue  very  carefully  relates,  to  go 
abroad  on  foot  with  a  single  aide-de-camp, 
when  he  was  usually  recognized  and  saluted 
with  loud  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  But 
such  days  were  far  too  bright  to  last.  The 
intercourse  between  king  and  people  is  not 
to  be  carried  on  after  tliat  fashion  in  France. 
It  might  do  very  well  for  the  old  Emperor 
of  Austria  to  stump  about  Vienna,  like  a 
parish  beadle,  and  be  known  and  greeted  by 
his  phlegmatic  subjects  with  a  submissive, 
affectionate  alarm,  which  insured  his  safety, 
and  their  servitude.  The  offspring  of  the 
French  Revolution  have  not  yet  reached 
that  pitch.  They  have  just  enough  of  fire 
left  in  them,  to  make  it  hazardous  for  their 
sovereigns  to  go  unescorted  abroad,  though 
not  enough  to  compel  them  to  rule  constitu- 
tionally. Tbey  have  never  yet  conquered 
for  themselves  the  right  to  hold  a  public 
meeting.  They  cannot  congregate  together 
to  discuss  their  grievances,  and  make 
speeches,  good  or  bad,  and  pass  resolutions 
and  petition  parliament,  or  remonstrate  with 
it.  Hence  their  partiality  for  secret  societies, 
and  the  offensive  asperity  of  their  opposition 
press.  But  their  hostile  feelings  do  not 
exhale  themselves  in  fierce  and  fiery  decla- 
mation as  with  us  ;  but  in  calumnious  state- 
ments, quietly  expressed,  and  odious  insinu- 
ations. On  this  fact  the  Fi'ench  sometimes 
pride  themselves.  The  reason,  however, 
is,  that  they  always  write  under  correction, 
and  play  their  little  harmless  gambols,  like 
a  spaniel  accustomed  to  be  beaten.  They 
must  not  speak  out,  dare  not  be  rough  and 
boisterous.  Such  habits  flourish  only  in 
free  countries.  The  subjects  of  despotic 
states  have  always  a  certain  tincture  of 
politeness,  which  has  a  secret  reference  to 
the  stick.  In  proof  of  their  supposed  free- 
dom, they  sometimes  refer  to  their  tmeutes 
and  the  saturnalia  of  their  revolution.  But 
all  these  demonstrate  the  contrary ;  they 
are  indications  that  the  pressure  was  too 
great,  and  that  the  passions  of  the  populace, 
finding  a; chance  outlet,  had  burst  forth,  like 
the  winds  in  Vii^il,  suddenly  to  ravage  sea 
and  land. 

A  people  replete  with  energy,  and  actu- 
ated by  strong  feelings  of  independence,  is 
little  addicted  to  revolutions.  It  will  stand 
no  nonsense  from  its  rulers.  It  does  not 
suffer  grievances  to  accumulate  ;  it  lies 
always  on  the  watch  against  abuses  ;  it 
murmurs,  it  grumbles,  it  mreatens,  and  thus 
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prevents  the  necessity  of  trying  conclasions 

with  the  established  authorities.  Louis 
Philippe  would  he  a  harmless  man  enough 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Being  gifted 
with  considerable  shrewdness,  he  would  at 
once  perceive  that  it  is  not  for  courts  or 
cabinets  to  play  with  the  feelings  of  the 
English  people.  We  must  have  our  repre- 
sentatives, good  or  bad  ;  we  must  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  the  toneue ;  we  must  say  what 
we  please,  and  publish  what  we  please; 
discuss  anything  and  everything,  and  that, 
too,  in  any  numbers,  from  five  hundred  to 
half  a  million.  Enjoying  these  privileges, 
we  eschew  altogether  mfemal  machines, 
barricades,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Occa- 
sionally, to  be  sure,  we  ourselves  submit  to 
great  abuses,  because  we  know  but  one  way 
of  getting  rid  of  anything  that  annoys  us, 
and  that  way  generally  requires  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  to  bring  us  to  the  point 
desired.  We  convince,  instead  of  killing, 
the  opposite  party.  We  assail  them  with 
the  artillery  of  public  opinion,  we  thrust  out 
towards  them  the  ugly  muzzles  of  syllo- 
gisms, we  bring  them  down  by  force  of 
argument. 

And  yet  the  French  sometimes  fancy  that 
it  is  their  mission  to  carry  moral  and  intel- 
lectual ideas  round  the  world.  To  Great 
Britain  they  attribute  a  much  lower  aim  : — 

They  call  us  traders,  slivI  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition." 


c« 


But,  among  other  things,  we  trade  also 
in  constitutions,  and  watch  with  as  much 
anxiety  over  the  fate  of  our  freedom  as  over 
that  of  qpr  printed  cottons.  We  produce 
statesmen,  too,  and  would  not  submit  to  be 
lectured  by  dreary  doctrinaires,  such  as  elab- 
orate fustian  for  the  French  Chambers.  Look 
at  the  two  countries  and  the  two  people !  In 
France,  authority  meddles  with  everything  ; 
in  England,  it  never  shows  itself  if  it  can  help 
it,  so  that  a  foreigner  might  almost  imagine  we 
had  no  government  at  all.  Authority  never 
was  so  modest  as  it  is  in  England.  It  con- 
ceals itself  behind  a  thousand  pretences, 
rather  than  come  forward  and  contest  the 
privileges  of  the  subject.  In  France,  the 
people  cannot  make  a  railway  but  the  gov- 
ernment will  immediately  have  a  hand  in  it. 
In  England,  scarcely  any  stress  of  circum- 
stances can  compel  the  government  to  invade 
the  domains  of  private  speculation.  We 
draw  an  almost  impassable  line  between 
public  and  private  business,  and  confiding 
the  one  to  the  care  of  our  rulers,  forbid  them 
to  meddle  with  anything  else.  They  know, 
also,  and  observe  the  limits  of  their  duty. 
They  understand  what  the  public  expects  of 
them,  and  with  a  tact  which  would  excite 


admiration  if  it  were  not  every  day  wit- 
nessed, they  generally  contrive  to  avoid  pro- 
ducing a  shock  between  the  interests  of  the 
community  and  the  interests  of  government. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  now,  that  as  M. 
Capefigue  progresses  with  his  pamphlet  in 
ten  volumes,  he  may,  if  possible,  take  them 
into  consideration.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
may  not  find  room  for  them,  since,  although 
he  pretends  to  take  all  Europe  for  his 
theme,  he  is  scarcely  ever  able  to  look  be- 
yond the  frontiers  of  France.  But  to  him, 
of  course,  France  is  Europe.  We  admire 
the  ingenuity  of  patriotism  when  it  keeps 
within  any  tolerable  limits.  But  French 
patriotism  too  commonly  means  an  utter 
contempt  for  everj'thing  beyond  the  borders. 
They  are  the  only  parallel  the  Chinese  have 
in  Christendom.  They  have  two  eyes,  and 
see  clearly  with  both,  while  all  other  nations 
have  but  one  at  most. 

When  the  historian  of  I*ouis  Philippe 
comes,  however,  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
mental  activity  displayed  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  new  period,  he  discovers  little 
that  can  afford  him  satisfaction.  Arts  and 
literature  seldom  flourish  in  periods  of  excite- 
ment. They  are  but  the  ornaments  of  our 
intellectual  life,  and  when  we  are  contend- 
ing for  the  thing  itself,  it  is  impossible  to 
bestow  much  attention  on  the  mere  graces 
of  it.  Literary  men,  in  reviewing  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  are  too  apt  to  overrate  the 
value  of  mere  letters.  They  forget  that  na- 
tions may  be  happy  without  them,  and  that, 
even  in  periods  of  high  civilisation,  it  may 
sometimes  be  questionable  whether  the  con- 
temporary additions  to  them  produce  more 
good  or  harm.  In  France,  as  M.  Capefigue 
acknowledges,  the  harm  predominated.  A 
vicious  spirit  pervaded  nearly  all  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  day,  and  aimed  at  acquiring 
popularity  by  flattering  the  ignoble  passions 
of  the  multitude.  A  sort  of  mock  philoso- 
phy, half  pantheism,  and  half  sentiment,  was 
got  op  expressly  for  the  occasion  ;  and  this 
was  accompanied  by  a  new  theory  of  politi- 
cal economy,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  sots 
and  dreamers.  The  noblest  principles  of  , 
politics  were  shorn  of  their  dignity  by  heinsr 
exhibited  in  connection  with  odious  docint^y 
which  have  always  been  the  aversion  of^^^*. 
est  men.  The  speculators  and  vis»>naries  of 
the  period  were  obviooaly  not  aware  that, 
in  proportion  as  political  systems  divest 
themselves  of  th«  aid  of  material  force,  they 
require  the  support  of  doctrines  and  opi- 
nions. Pespotism  may  repose  on  sensual 
creeds,  may  consort  with  vice,  and  even 
derive  strength  from  national  profligacy ;  but 
the  opposite  of  despotism  must,  in  all  times 
and  countries,  owe  its  permanent  existence 
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and  efficacy  to  spiritaal  theories,  which  oour- 
bh  virtue  in  the  people,  and  render  patriot- 
ism and  the  abnegation  of  self  habitual  con- 
ditions of  the  mind. 

France  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  liberty  under  impossible  circumstan- 
ces. Her  reformers  have  not  sufficiently 
reflected  that  society  cannot  be  kept  to- 
gether without  the  operation  of  cohesive  or 
repressive  principles.  If  lofty  ethical  habits, 
which  endear  men  to  each  other,  and  lead 
them  to  discover  their  own  good  in  the  pcps- 
perity  of  their  neighbours,  do  not  prevail, 
their  place  must  be  supplied  by  the  fear  of 
power,  by  selfish  solicitude,  by  mutual  sus- 
picion, with  which  freedom  cannot  co-exist. 
There  is  a  strong  sensual  tendency  in  the 
French  character.  Even  the  most  spiritual 
writers  escape  with  difficulty  from  this  fail- 
ing, thefr  highest  thoughts  and  aspirations 
being  too  commonly  disturbed  b}*  exhala- 
tions from  worldly  objects. 

At  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the 
revolution  of  July,  great  additional  force 
was  imparted  to  the  grosser  passions  of  the 
people  ;  during  the  stru^le  itself  they  had, 
as  we  have  said  already,  exhibited  many 
good  qualities,  much  disinterestedness,  and 
a  very  strong  desire  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  community.  But  afterwards,  when  they 
came  to  observe  that  the  leaders  of  all  par- 
ties were  endeavouring  to  secure  as  many 
advantages  as  possible  to  themselves,  and 
that  what  might  be  called  the  aristocratic 
class,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  democratic, 
was  drawing  up  to  itself  and  absorbing  all 
the  warmth  that  should  go  to  vivify  the 
whole  body  politic,  they  began  to  grow 
ashamed  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  in  their 
turn  endeavoured  to  snatch  as  much  pleasure 
and  to  accumulate  as  much  property  as 
they  could  for  themselves.  It  was  this  re- 
actionary feeling  that  gave  rise  to  most  of 
the  excesses  of  the  ParisiaDS.  Anxious 
above  all  things  not  to  be  duped,  they  sought 
to  recompense  themselves  for  their  former 
sacrifices,  by  seizing  upon  all  manner  of 
coarse  indulgences,  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  hour  flung  in  their  way. 

Hence  the  debasement  of  literature,  the 
^"^se  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  the  pro- 
*^^^  ^^d  odious  character  assumed  by  what 
pased  itot  then  for  philosophy.     Vokey 
had  observed  of  an  Orientol   people,  that 
apprehending  nothing  afWr  death,  believing 
that  when  we  have  shuffled  off  this  morS 
coil,  no  dreams  come  to  disturb  our  ever- 
lasting sleep,  thej  take  up  arms  with  alacrity, 
•*°^-i  ^^^  away  tV^ir  lives  with  absolute 
mdjiference.    A  phenomenon  exactly  analo- 
gous has  from  time  to  time  been  observed  in 
France.    Men  steeped  in  the  influence  of 
the  senses,  swayed  by  inegular  paseioni, 


unaccustomed  to  reflection,  destitute  of  all 
correct  knowledge,  have  rushed  from  the 
orgies  of  sensuality  into  the  embrace  of 
death  without  allowing  themselves  a  mo- 
ment's pause  for  calm  thought.  And  this 
is  the  heroism  of  pantheistical  dogmas,  the 
heroism  of  those  villanous  schools,  which, 
at  diflerent  epochs  of  the  world^s  history, 
have  reappeared  for  the  calamity  of  man- 
kind. St.  Simonians,  Communists,  Four- 
rierists,  and  a  rabble  of  other  sectarians 
aro^e,  preaching  vice,  and  eating  like  canker- 
worms  into  the  hopes  of  future  generations. 
Their  principal  attacks  were  directed 
against  property  and  marriage,  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  French  tnat  they  have 
clung  far  more  tenaciously  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter ;  for  while  there  has  been 
no  relinquishment  of  estates,  no  indifference 
to  five  franc  pieces,  marriage  has  been  allow- 
ed to  fall  into  so  much  disrepute  that  half 
the  children  now  born  in  Paris  are  illegiti- 
mate, and  yet  the  French  perceive  no 
absurdity  in  prating  from  time  to  time  about 
democratic  institutions,  as  though  it  were 
practicable  to  reconcile  such  things  with  the 
character  of  a  people,  a  moiety  of  whom,  by 
their  own  showing,  live  in  habitual  disregard 
of  the  fundamental  duties  of  society.  With 
these  data  before  him  any  one  may  foresee 
what  is  to  be  the  future  destiny  of  France. 
It  must  submit  to  servitude  under  some  form 
or  other  until  it  can  resolve  to  have  a  national 
religion ;  Catholicism,  if  it  can  discover 
nothing  better.  There  is  no  freedom  with- 
out faith.  The  man  who  believes  in  nothing 
better  than  himself  will  never  make  great 
sacrifices  for  his  fellow-creatures.  The 
body  politic  is  a  sphere  which  is  but  half 
earthly,  the  otKer  half  is  in  the  skies,  and 
belongs  to  them.  Weak  and  fantastic 
reasoners  would  strip  politics  of  this  attri- 
bute of  sublimity,  and  reduce  the  people  to 
a  body  of  calculating  savages  congregated 
together,  but  still,  secretly,  in  a  state  of 
mutual  hostility.  Religion  gives  men  a 
common  parentage,  melts  them  into  one 
family,  throws  the  links  of  affection  far  and 
wide  around  the  necks  of  all,  creates  a  com- 
mon home  for  the  whole  human  race,  where, 
in  the  sight  of  one  common  Father,  they 
may  taste  of  eternal  happiness.  The  influ- 
ence exercised  by  this  system  is,  we  own, 
less  powerful  than,  for  our  good,  we  could 
desire;  but  without  it  man  has  no  choice 
but  to  degenerate  perpetually,  and  lose  one 
by  one  all  the  attributes  which  raised  him 
from  primaeval  barbarism,  and  gave  grandeur 
and  expansion  to  his  intellect,  beauty  to  his 
thoughts,  force  to  his  principles,  elevation  to 
his  fancies,  and  a  broad  and  permanent  basis 
to  his  happiness. 
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Art.    XI.-— 1.     Zes^  Mystirs  de  Londrea. 

Par    Sir    Francis    Trollopp.      9  vols. 

Bruxelles.     1845. 
2.  Zmnbala  P  Indien :  ou  Landres  a  vol  d* 

OUeau,  Par  J.  Araoo.  4  vols.  Paris. 
•    1845. 

The  French  are  fond  of  calling  themselves 
k  peuple  k  phu  aympathique  du  mofukj — 
the  people,  above  all  others,  endowed  with 
lai^e  and  liberal  sympathies.  It  is  their 
^  mission,'  they  say,  to  lead  the  march  of 
modern  civilisation.  Their  fitness  for  this 
high  calling  is  manifesWd  by  innumerable 
tokens.  In  literature,  for  instance,  they 
have  achieved  eminence  in  several  depart- 
ments. Their  eminence  as  travellers  and 
painters  of  other  nations,  is  incontestable  of 
its  kind.  The  kind  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
Among  all  the  faculties  which  they  possess 
in  any  remarkable  superiority,  the  faculty  of 
not  being  able,  as  Locke  quaintly  says,  Uo 
see  beyond  the  smoke  of  their  own  chim- 
neys,' is  very  distinguished.  This  charac- 
terizes them  as  observers  of  other  nations. 
They  are  the  Cockneys  of  Europe.  With 
true  Cockney  spirit,  they  either  gape  in 
wondering  enthusiasm  at  everything  which 
is  new  to  them,  or  else  submit  it  to  the  test 
of  their  small  standard.  Thus  we  shall  see 
M.  Arago  falling  down,  awe-struck,  before 
the  sublimity  of  the  London  policeman  ;  as 
we  have  known  the  Parisian  describe  Swit- 
zerland as  unejoHe  decoration.  The  power 
of  observing  what  lies  before  them,  be  it  of 
the  simplest,  is  a  power  few  of  them  possess. 
They  must  ^  dress  up'  what  they  see. 
ReaJity  is  so  prosaic ;  truth  so  feeble  ;  and 
if  not  feeble,  so  ignobk.  Now  a  writer's 
aim  cannot  of  course  be  to  convey  simple 
truths ;  it  must,  as  Bayes  says,  be  to  ^  ele- 
vate and  surprise.'  This  aim  French  tou- 
rists pursue,  with  a  success  more  than 
respectable.  They  do  surprise,  not  only 
their  countrymen,  but  the  nations  whose 
manners  they  portray.  We  have  already, 
in  this  Review,  witnessed  some  examples 
of  their  success.  The  work  of  M.  Alfred 
MichieU  on  England  must  be  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  our  readers.  But  that  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  two  works 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article — works 
which  on  all  accounts  deserve  an  introduc- 
tion here — works  of  lofty  pretensions  to 
truth  (vide  respective  pre&ces) — works  of 
conscientious  labour,  and  of  high  moral  in- 
fluence, to  say  nothing  of  '  les  quaHtes  du 
atyk,  fee  peripeties  du  dramcj  k$  protesta- 
tions energiquesj^  ^c,  ^c,  4"^. 

English  society  is  such  a  complex  sub- 
ject, and  its  varieties  are  so  numerous,  that 
it  would  be  no  easy  task  for  a  foreigner  to 


depict  it.  Indeed  one  may  be  often  sur* 
prised  at  the  ignorance  occasionally  exhibit* 
ed  even  by  Englishmen,  and  men  in  such  a 
position  as  would  have  enabled  them,  one 
would  think,  to  know  better.  But  if  we 
reiSect  upon  the  strong,  the  almost  irresisti- 
ble, tendency  in  every  mind  to  generalize 
from  one  or  two  facts,  and  to  conclude  that 
these  ^Eicts  are  the  general  characteristics  of 
a  nation,  we  shall  understand  how  easy  it 
is  for  foreigners  to  give  us  their  experiencei 
and  yet  be  ludicrously  wrong.  Moreover, 
let  us  couple  this  tendency  with  the  nature 
of  the  facts  likely  to  be  observed,  ^d  we 
shall  then  understand  most  of  the  extrava- 
gances which  are  credited  of  us  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  nature  of  the  facts  may  easily 
be  defined.  They  are  either  public,  t.  e. 
what  takes  place  in  the  streets  and  open 
places ;  or,  they  are  private,  t.  e.  domestic. 
The  former  are  easy  enough  to  ascertain, 
but  they  do  not  reach  far.  The  latter  are 
extremely  difficult,  because  extremely 
complex. 

This  is  the  way  a  Frenchman  of  the 
middle  classes  spends  his  month  or  more  in 
London.  He  speaks  no  English  of  course  ; 
scarcely  any  Frenchman  does.*  He  under- 
stands it,  how  ever  J  parfaitement ;  all  French- 
men do  (if  we  are  to  believe  them).  He 
lodges  with  one  of  his  countrymen ;  dines 
at  one  of  the  restaurants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leicester-square  ;  sees  the  ^  lions ;' 
spends  bis  Sunday  at  Greenwich  or  Rich- 
mond ;  goes  to  the  theatre ;  lounges  up 
Regent-street ;  is  alarmed  at  the  quantity  of 
money  he  spends,  and  the  little  amusement 
he  gets  for  it ;  and  returns  to  la  belle  France^ 
to  instruct  his  friends  as  to  how  things  are 
managed  across  the  Channel.  He  has  seen 
our  streets,  our  parks,  our  theatres,  our 
^  lions,'  our  equipages,  our  splendour,  and 
our  rags.  He  has  seen  as  much  of  England 
as  the  generality  of  Englishmen  see  of 
France. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  visitors; 
more  observing,  better  instructed.  A 
Frenchman  of  this  class  has  probably  some 
letters  of  introduction  ;  but  he  must  be  very 
lucky  in  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  aa- 
dressed,  or  he  must  be  a  very  superior  per- 
son himself,  if  these  letters  do  much  for 
him.  In  every  case  he  ^  boards  in  a  family.' 
He  has  a  nice  little  drawing-room  au  pre* 

*  We  can  vouch  for  the  literal  truth  of  the  fol* 
lowine  anecdote :— A  Fienchmao  who  had  resided 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  London  without  acquir- 
ing three  Enelish  phraaee,  inveiehed  against  the 
stupidity  of  tne  people  of  the  house  where  he 
lodged,  becauee  they  could  not  converse  with  him. 
*  SofU  Of  b^tt  eu  jMeisf  Here  1  have  been 
nearly  eighteen  months  In  this  house,  and  the 
boobies  can't  speak  a  word  of  French  to  me  yet' 
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mtr ;  he  takes  his  meals  with  the  family. 
The  friends  of  that  family  become  known  to 
him.     He  is  invited  to  their  houses  ;  he  ob- 
serves their  manners;  and  he  generalizes 
from  them.     A  cautious  man  might  easily 
make  this  mistake  of  hasty  generalization. 
For  observe,  that  to  a  Frenchman  his  land- 
lady is  a  lady.     He  of  course  cannot  draw 
nice  distinctions  in  manners ;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  his  landlady  taking  a  boarder  is  to 
him  insignificant.     As  no  one  in  France  has 
a  whole  house  to  himself,  to  ^  let  lodgings  ' 
is  the    most  natural   thing   in  the  world. 
Now^  although  we  are  quite  aware    that 
straitened  means  are  not  always  synony- 
mous with  inelegant  manners,  we  must  still 
say  that,  with  due  allowance  for  individual 
exceptions,  the  class  of  societj^  in  which  a 
man  mixes,  who  mixes  witk  toe  friends  of 
the  fiemiily  in  which  he  boards,  is  not  a  repre- 
sentation of  English  breeding,   is  not  the 
type  \frhich  Englishmen  recognize ;  no  more 
than    methodists    are    true   specimens    of 
Church  of  Englandism.     Yet  the  pictures 
of  English  society  publi.shed  in  France  are 
obviously  taken  from  this  class ;  even  when 
the  painter  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
better  society,  his  habitual  study  has  been 
of  the  class  we  speak  of. 

This  is  not  the  only  cause  of  a  French- 
man's misrepresentation  of  England.  Setting 
his  personal  feelings  towards  us  aside,  we 
must  still  believe  him  to  be  essentially  in> 
competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  not  only 
of  us,  but  of  every  foreign  nation.  The 
French  mind  is  the  least  iSexible  of  any. 
The  prejudices  of  an  Englishman  are  neither 
wise  nor  agreeable  ;  like  all  prejudices,  they 
make  the  possessor  ridiculous,  offensive,  and 
short-sighted.  But  an  Englishman  needs 
very  little  travel,  if  he  have  two  grains  of 
intelligence,  to  make  him  give  up  all  such 
prejudices  as  are  not  wholly  moral.  This 
the  Frenchman  cannot  do.  France  is  his 
invariable  standard,  because  he  identifies 
himself  with  it. 

We  must  be  understood  as  speaking  gene- 
rally. Individual  Frenchmen  have  studied 
England  in  an  earnest  conscientious  spirit. 
We  have  no  books  on  France  at  all  equal  to 
Gustave  de  Beaumont's  '  Irlande,'  and  Leon 
Faucher's  '  Angleterre ;'  such  exceptions  to 
the  general  tenor  of  their  books  we  are  de- 
lighted to  acknowledge.  Let  us  also  notice 
the  careful  and  accurate  articles  which 
Philarete  Chasles  publishes  in  the  ^  Revue 
des    Deux    Mondes,'    which     exhibit    an 

intimate  acquaintance  with  our  language  and      •  in  our  last  numberf  we  gave  a  slight  accountof 
literature,  and   a  fair   appreciation   of  our  this  periodical.    To  what  we  then  said,  we  have 

writers.      The    article  on    Burke,  in   the  °^^  *'';^''\\^''*J'^^^!SS!  ^?  *^^V^^.1i"^^^^^ 

M^«^.»k».  .^.,^1 •    au  u    4  mode  of  publication.    The  '  Revue  Nouvelle'  now 

November  number,  is  the  very  best  we  ever  .pp^^^  ^j^  ^  „^„th,    A  change  decidedly  for 

read  on  the  subject.     Nor  should  we  omit  [the  better. 


to  mention  the  new  review,  '  La  Revue 
Nouvelle,'  which  promises  to  take  an  im- 
portant stand  in  periodical  literature,  and  is 
animated  by  a  grave  and  temperate  spirit  of 
friendliness  towards  England.* 

The  two  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  are  worth  a  few  minutes'  attention. 
They  will,  perhaps,  instruct  the  reader ; 
they  will  unquestionably  tell  him  much  that 
he  never  knew  before,  but  which  two  clear- 
sighted  Frenchmen  have  seen  with  their 
piercing  eyes.     Sir  Francis  Trollopp,  emu- 
lating M.  Sue,  determined  on  concentrating 
the  observations  he  had  made  in  his  '  nom- 
breux  voyages'  to  England,  in  a  work  which 
should  be  tor  London  what  M.  Sue's  work 
was  for  Paris.     But  Sir  Trollopp,  though  a 
great  admirer  of  Eugene  Sue,  thought  that 
in '  Les  Mysteres'  the  latter  had  indulged  too 
freely  in  the  exercise  of  imagination.     He, 
Sir  Trollopp,  determined  to  exclude  imagina- 
tion in  favour  of  reality ;  his  book  should  be 
'  palpitant  et  wrai,^     To  this  task  be  was 
very  competent.     His  ^  vie  afjUie^  had  been 
passed  in  various  circles :  now  in  the  bosom 
of  the  most  recherche  society,  and  now  in  the 
secret  haunts  of  vice  and  crime.     To  him 
had  been  opened  the  salons  of  Belgrave- 
square,  the  clubs  of  Pall  Mall,  and  the  low 
taverns  of  Si.  Giles's.     In  fact,  Sir  Trollopp 
was  a  sort  of  Marquis  of  Waterford  :  he  was 
fond  of '  seeing  life  ;'  what  he  saw,  has  been 
dramatised   in   nine  wearisome   volumes — 
volumes  which  have  raised  him  from*  his 
deserved  obscurity  into  tkfeuiUeton  notoriety. 
He  is  now  writing  at  a  rapid  rate ;  and  he 
no  longer  indulges  in  the  pseudonyme  of  Sir 
Trollopp :   he  is  Paul  Feval,  ^  auteur  des 
Mysteres  de  Londres,  &c.' 

^Zambala'  is  by  J.  Arago,  brother  of  the 
astronomer,  author  of  the  *•  Voyage  autour 
du  Monde,'  and  contributor  to  several  of  the 
small  newspapers  of  Paris ;  an  empty,  ex- 
travagant, turgid  writer,  labouring  to  be 
'  terrible'  and  '  palpitant,'  in  the  style  of 
'  Eugene  Sue,'  and  being  only  wearisome 
and  tyrgid.  We  never  remember  such  fierce 
strivings  after  <  effect,'  with  so  little  effect 
produced.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  grandiloquence,  that  having  lost 
his  sight,  he  now  never  speaks  of  himself 
but  as  ^  le  pauvre  Belisaire  V  Certainly 
Belisarius  was  blind,  but  so  is  the  beggar  at 
the  corner  of  our  street ;  and  we  see  no 
more  resemblance  between  Belisarius  and 
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tbe   beggar,  than  between  Belisarias  and 
the  ob(^:are  feuilletonist. 

Neither  M.  Arago  nor  Sir  Francis  is 
inimical  to  England.  The  impression  result- 
ing from  a  perusal  of  their  works  would  cer- 
tainly be  extravagantly  false  ;  but  the  writers 
are  evidently  great  admirers  of  the  country 
they  traduce.  The  disagreeable  effect  is 
caused  by  the  topics  they  select.  An  odour 
of  beer  and  gin  rises  from  their  pages.  The 
atmosphere  reeks  with  the  fumes  of  disgrace- 
ful orgies.  The  horrors  of  Bedlam,  the 
brutalities  of  \  hells'  and  public-houses,  the 
filth  of  St.  Giles's,  and  the  hideous  rices  of 
the  pariahs  of  society,  thieves,  pimps,  and 
prostitutes,  are  crowded  ogether  in  these 
books ;  and  as  if  such  scenes  were  not 
^  palpitant'  enough  in  their  own  naked 
horror,  they  must  be  dressed  up  with  all  the 
tawdry  eloquence,  and  unscrupulous  exag- 
geration of  third-rate  feuilletonists.  It  will 
be  readily  admitted  that  a  '  fight'  is  terrible 
enough  in  its  reality ;  but  the  descriptions 
given  in  *  Les  Mysteres,'  and  in  •  Zambala,' 
are  sickening.  Prurient  imaginations,  dab- 
bling in  filth,  may  find  such  descriptions  to 
their  taste.  As  representations  of  anything 
English,  they  are  laughable. 

Wearisome  as  these  books  are,  they  have 
their  oases.  Wading  knee  deep  in  filth  and 
folly,  we  sometimes  alight  upon  a  strip  of 
ground  which  almost  repays  us  for  the  toil. 
Such  insights  into  our  social  condition  ! 
such  revelations  of  our  virtues  and  vices ! 
M.  Arago  has  *  revealed '  to  us  the  police- 
man. The  reader,  perhaps,  fancies  that  he 
knows  very  well  what  a  policeman  is  ;  the 
reader  flatters  himself.  M.  Arago,  who  has 
made  a  voyage  round  the  world — who  is  an 
observer  par  excellence— ^ho  knows  London 
^  as  few  know  it ' — contrasts  the  policeman 
with  the  sergent-de-ville.  The  result  of 
this  contrast  is  highly  favourable  to  England  ; 
how  true  it  may  be  the  reader  shall  judge. 
Be  it  known,  therefore,  that  while  in  France 
the  primary  requisite  of  the  guardian  of  the 
peace  is  strength  of  wrist ;  in  the  policeman 
it  is  suavity  of  speech — la  poHieese  du  Ian- 
gage.  The  sergent-de-ville  is  a  man  with  a 
fierce  aspect,  lai^e  whiskers,  harsh  voice, 
and  broad  shoulders.  The  policeman  is  a 
man  delicately  shaped,  une  nature  nelle^ 
with  blue  eyes,  with  un  regard  limpidey  with 
aristocratic  hands,  white  and  small.  The 
sergent-de-ville  must  be  expert  in  his 
use  of  the  cane,  and  must  understand  la 
savate.  To  the  policeman  such  advantages 
are  useless ;  he  has  scarcely  ever  to  sustain 
any  struggle  with  offenders,  his  whole  elo- 
quence consists  in  persuading  ^  par  la  parole 
qui  pr^che  toujours  et  avec  douceur  le  re- 
spect de  la  loi.'    How  little  do  we  compre- 


hend that  which  is  daily  passing  before  us  I 
A  Londoner  imagines  a  policeman  to  be  a 
very  useful,  but  supremely  inelegant  mem- 
ber of  society.  But  it  appears  that  the 
policeman  is  as  elegant  as  he  is  useful,  and 
as  humane  as  he  is  elegant.  He  is  a  ^  nature 
svelte;^  his  eyes  are  blue,  his  hands  are 
white,  his  eloquence  soft  and  persuasive. 
The  Londoner  imagines  him  to  be  somewhat 
rough  and  peremptory  in  manner,  breaking 
Priscian's  head  with  as  little  remorse  as  if  it 
were  the  head  of  a  pickpocket.  M.  Arago 
declares  that  the  menace  of  a  policeman  is 
a  fraternal  exhortation.  He  watches  over 
the  city  with  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  pas- 
tor  who  guards  a  flock.  ^  Vous  lisez  tou- 
jours,' exclaims  the  enthusiastic  observer^ 
'  la  bienveillance  sur  le  visage  6panouie  da 
policeman.'  Is  not  this  a  revelation  ?  But 
travellers  do  not  always  see  alike.  M.  Paul 
F^val,  in  '  Les  Mysteres  de  Londres,'  has  a 
very  difilerent  opinion  of  the  elegancOi 
urbanity,  and  utility  of  the  policeman,  who,^ 
he  says,  is  sleeping  or  waking  almost  always, 
a  very  *•  mamsade  inutiHte  ; '  he  is  indolent, 
phlegmatic,  and  indifferent,  for  the  publiC| 
but  becomes  a  little  more  active  for  the  no- 
bility. He  is  also  eminently  corruptible. 
A  pickpocket  taken  flagrante  deliclo  slips  a 
sovereign  into  the  policeman's  hand,  and  is 
allowed  to  escape.  M.  Arago,  however,  is 
very  sincere  in  his  opinion  of  the  police. 
He  has  made  one  of  them  the  hero  of  his 
book.     Here  is  his  portrait : — 

*<  One  amongst  them  was  especially  distingnish- 
ed  by  the  aifabiiity  of  his  manners,  the  elegance  of 
his  language*  the  regularity  of  his  features,  on 
which  were  stamped  an  ine&ble  sweetness.  He 
was  a  youne  man  of  about  two-and-twenty,  be- 
longing to  a  family  of  honest  tradesmen,  of  small 
fortune,  but  honourably  acquired.  Georges  Oxley 
knew  that  he  was  handsome;  for  the  jeunes  miu 
who  passed  near  him,  at  first  looked  down,  and 
quickly  glanced  up  again,  only  to  ascertain  whether 
the  eyes  of  the  pdieeman  vfere  ne  soft  and  dreamy 
as  they  were  reputed  in  the  world.  Further  on  they 
once  more  looked  back  to  convince  themselves  ihix 
Georges  possessed  the  grace  and  elegance  which 
generally  distinguish  young  men  of  good  family ; 
and  then  the  jeunes  ladies,  still  only  from  curiosity, 
for  I  will  not  dive  further  into  their  consciences, 
paused  again ,  and  let  their  handkerchief 8  or  para- 
sols fall  by  chance,  in  order  to  he  able  to  contradict 
puMie  optnion,  which  endowed  Georges  with  Vu 
purest  pronunciation  and  the  most  harmoniom 
voice.** 

These  slight  incidents  occurred  so  fre- 
quently, that  they  would  have  rendered  the 
most  modest  man  in  the  three  kingdoms 
conceited ;  and  Georges,  without  intending 
it,  without  knowing  it,  perhaps,  was  forced 
to  think  that  he  had  been  noticed  among  the 
crowd  of  policemen,  his  brethren. 
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**  His  was  a  privileged  nature,  gentle  and  calm 
externally,  warm  and  powerful  internally,  but  so 
doubtful  of  bis  future,  tbat  adeep  sentiment  of  sad- 
ness and  bitterness  was  always  to  be  read  in  his 
smile.  Georses  would  never  have  bad  the  power 
to  run  after  happiness ;  he  would  have  feared  a 
deception,  and  therefore  it  was,  perhaps,  that  when 
all  was  joy  in  his  house,  he  alone,  always  at 
the  post  of  honour  confided  to  him,  bore  so  much 
melancholy  and  timidity  in  his  appearance  and  his 
words,  that  it  was  impossible  to  took  at  him  with- 
out a  strong  feeling  of  interest  and  a  touching 
afiection.  Activity  of  mind  and  anathy  of  body 
sometimes  go  tpgether.  Creorges  6xiey  thought, 
and  thought  a  great  deal ;  but  when  inquisitive 
looks,  when  maternal  solicitude  sought  to  guess 
the  cause  of  his  painful  pre-occupations,  his  broad 
and  open  brow  became  pure  and  serene,  his  man- 
ners, his  language  recovered  his  natural  manliness, 
and  the  more  energy  you  found  ia-him  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  more  you  pitied  him  for  the  violence  he 
submitted  to  from  a  sense  of  dignity.*' 

This  '  lion^  of  a  policeman,  whom  all  Its 
jeunes  miss  are  talking  about,  is,  we  presume, 
the  Childe  Harold  of  the  force.  He  joins 
in  no  ignoble  orgies.  He  flirts  with  no  cook 
or  kitchen  maid.  Cold  meat  in  the  kitchen 
is  unknown  to  him.     He  stands  aloof : 

'*  Not  that  he  loves  maids  less  but  ladies  more." 

And  ladies  love  him.  Lord  B.'s  daughter, 
the  charming  Lady  Emmeline,  not  only 
loves  him  but  marries  him.  One  exquisite 
touch  about  her  we  must  preserve.  Geor- 
ges' family  keep  a  lace  warehouse.  Emme- 
une  goes  there  frequently.  One  day  she 
goes  there,  but  is  dissatisfied  with  every- 
thing shown  her.  Georges'*  sister  guesses 
the  cause.  Emmeline  expected  to  find  him 
there ;  and  expected  to  be  served  by  him  ; 
but  Childe  Harold  is  at  that  hour  '  on  his 
beat ;'  the  daughters  of  England  are  admir- 
ing his  dreamy  eyes,  while  he  is  exhibiting 
the  '  politesse  da  langage^  and  '  les  mains  de 
bonne  maisony  which  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  force.  Emmeline  says  she  will  call 
another  day,  and  leaves  the  shop ;  but  in 
leaving  it  she  drops  a  sovereign  into  the 
hands  of  a  beggar  girl,  whispering,  *  Prie 
pour  moi^  et  pour  lui  P 

We  know  not  under  what  aspect  to  ad- 
mire this  most.  The  accuracy  of  the  pic- 
ture is  rivalled  by  the  perfection  of  the  senti- 
ment. The  sovereign  to  a  beggar  indicates 
the  wealth  of  our  aristocracy  ;  the  request 
to  the  beggar :  *  Pray  for  me  and  for  him^ 
(the  policeman),  charmingly  typifies  our 
national  sentiment,  and  ahandon. 

Sir  Trollopp,  though  he  does  not  share 
M.  Arago's  penchant  for  politeness,  assures 
us  that  the  hangman  is  a  gentleman  ;  a  fact 
of  which  we  were  in  ignorance.  He  also 
represents  the  Earl  of  White  Manor  taking 
his  wife  out  into  the  market  with  a  rope 


round  her  neck,  and  offering  her  for  sale ; 
according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  our  land. 
But  even  this  is  insignificnat  beside  his  Sir 
Brian  de  Lancaster,  Lord  White  Manor's 
younger  brother,  who,  because  the  law  of 
primogeniture  has  deprived  him  of  an  equal 
share  m  the  family  property,  refuses  to  ac- 
cept a  liberal  allowance  from  his  brother^ 
and  because  he  cannot  have  half,  will  have 
none.  Having  made  this  resolution,  he  sells 
matches  in  the  streets,  and  pesters  Lord 
White  Manor  by  always  accosting  him  in 
public  with  the  request  that  he  will  buy 
matches  of  his  younger  brother.  This  is 
called  a  '  duel  sourd*  between  the  two  bro- 
thers ;  all  London  applauds  the  younger  bro- 
ther J  the  earl  is  driven  almost  mad. 

The  manner  in  which  public  places  are 
made  the  scenes  of  all  sorts  of  extraordinary 
transactions  may  be  gathered  from  one  ex- 
ample in  each  author.  In  ^  Les  Mysteres' 
a  murder  and  robbery  are  attempted  in  the 
Temple  Church  during  service ;  in  '  Zam- 
bala'  a  murder  is  efiected  at  the  opera,  and 
the  assassin  escapes. 

M.  Arago,  although  adoring  our  police, 
has  somewhat  singular  opinions  of  our 
morals.  Our  trials,  he  says,  are  decided  by 
the  nutnber  of  witnesses.  He  puts  it  in  this 
dramatic  manner : 

'  How  many  witnesses  have  you  ^  Two, 
And  you  ?  Four,  The  first  loses  the 
cause :  numbers  have  so  much  influence  on 
this  mercantile  nation !' 

That  is  rather  a  good  piece  of  logic  Sir 
Trollopp  equals  it,  when  he  attributes  the 
hatred  of  the  Endish  towards  the  French, 
to  the  simple  facttnat  England  borrows  fash- 
ions, cooks,  and  opera-dancers  from  France ; 
and  as  every  debtor  hates,  more  or  less,  his 
creditor,  indi  ira.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  Frenchman  in  English  fietrces  always 
appears  as  '  unfaquiuj  unfanfaron  couardy  un 
fat  loguace'*    Modest  I 

M.  Arago  also  informs  us  that  if  a  young 
lady  comes  home  with  her  bosom  adorned 
with  a  magnificent  necklace,  her  fingers  glit- 
tering with  brilliants,  her  brow  ornamented 
with  a  rich  diadem,  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  fa^ 
ther  or  brother  to  ask  her  whence  such  precious 
jewels  come  ;  and  if  by  chance,  as  an  excep- 
tion, they  do  remark  them,  the  most  trivial 
answers  satisfy  them,  and  they  demand  par- 
don for  their  indiscreet  curiosity.  Secrets 
worth  knowing  !  It  would  appear  that 
young  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  returning 
from  a  promenade  so  bedizened.  It  would 
also  appear  tbat  brothers  and  fathers  do  not 
greet  the  bedizened  damsels  with  a  stare ; 
nothing  is  noticed,  or  if  noticed,  an  apology 
is  made  for  the  indiscretion.  We  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  this. 
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Equally  ignorant  were  we  of  another  fact 
observed  by  the  same  sensible  and  acute  trav- 
eller, viz.,  that  as  soon  as  sotne  atrocious  crim- 
inal is  brought  to  justice,  every  one  is  ambi- 
tious of  having  belonged  to  his  select  circle 
of  acquaintance,  of  having  pressed  his  hand 
in  friendship,  of  having  dined  with  him,  &c., 
That  people  are  anxious  to  see  and  speak  to 
any  criminal  we  know ;  that  they  are  proud 
of  having  dined  with  him  is,  to  say  the  least, 
novel  to  us.  We  should  have  imagined  that 
our  old  proverb,  about '  birds  of  a  feather,' 
would  have  put  some  restraint  on  such  an 
ambition. 

Travellers,  however,  *  see  strange  things ;' 
and  draw  stranger  conclusion.  Thus  Sir 
Trollopp  paints  a  scene  of  pickpocketing  at 
the  entrance  to  a  theatre  ;  the  victim,  whose 
property  is  being  'conveyed'  from  him,  cries 
out  to  the  surrounding  persons,  entreating 
them  to  arrest  the  thief : 

*  Nobody,'  says  Sir  Francis, '  responded 
to  that  appeal,  as  was  proper.  In  I^ndon, 
the  maxim,  every  one  for  himself^  is  put  into 
practice  with  inflexible  rigour. ' 

So  egoistic  a  nation  are  we,  that  we  let 
thieves  escape  rather  than  disturb  ourselves ! 
This  is  a  reproach  which  must  make  Eng- 
land blush — ^if  itbe  true ;  if  not,  then  ^  let  the 
galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung.' 

In  both  these  books  we  are  favoured  with 
sketches  of  living  persons.  All  the  notori- 
ous Often  about  town  are  introduced  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  is  painted  in  the  most 
glowing  colours  by  M.  Arago.  The  duke 
and  the  policeman  seem  to  be  his  ideals  of 
mankind.  Sir  Trollopp's  anachronisms  are 
to  be  pardoned  in  a  foreigner,  though  strik- 
ing ludicrously  on  the  English  ear ;  and  per- 
haps a  similar  excuse  may  be  made  for  his 
reviving  worn  out  anecdotes,  and  passing 
them  off  as  inventions.  In  one  case,  how- 
ever, he  has  improved  on  his  original.  It  is 
this.  All  the  world  knows  the  celebrated 
jeu  d^esprit  of '  the  marquis,'  who  vowed  he 
would  shave  off  the  redundant  whiskers  of 
an  honourable  M.  P.  This  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  Sir  Francis's  heroes,  and  in 
the  following  shape. 

**The  Honourable  Pegasus  Anticorn,  M.P., 
wore  terrific  moustaches ;  these  moustaches  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  displease  Brian  de  Lances- 
ter.  One  morning  he  went  to  the  club  and  formally 
announced  his  intention  of  annihilating  them. 

'<The  Honourable  Pegasus  Aniicorn  was  in- 
formed thereof  in  the  course  of  the  evening; 
whereupon  he  armed  himself  with  a  pair  of  double- 
barrelled  pistols,  determined  to  die  rather  than  lose 
his  moustaches. 

"  The  next  day  the  « "nmes'  announced  that  the 
honourable  Brian  de  Lancester  would  that  day  cut 
oiT  the  moustaches  of  the  Honourable  Pegasus 
Anticom»  M.P. 


"  A  sabre  was  added  to  the  pistols. 

*<The  day  after,  liondon  was  covered   witl| 

figantic  placards,  promising  a  reward  of  a  hun- 
red  pounds  to  whoever  would  bring  the  mous- 
taches of  the  Honourable  Pegasus  Anticom,  M.P.» 
to  the  house  of  Brian  de  Lancester. 

<*  Pegasus  put  on  a  coat  of  mail. 

"  The  day  following,  the  « Herald,*  *  Chronicle/ 
and  *  Post,'  gave  an  account  of  several  gentlemen, 
possessors  of  large  moustaches,  who  had  been, 
assassinated  in  the  bosoms  of  their  families,  by 
banditti  eager  for  the  promised  reward  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 

'<  Pegasus  reflected :  he  sent  for  a  barber ;  and 
then  sent  his  moustaches,  with  a  challenge,  to 
Brian.    Brian  cut  off  his  right  ear  at  the  first  shot.** 

In  spite  of  numerous  absurdities,  which 
excite  a  smile  in  the  English  reader, '  Lea 
Myst^res  de  Londres'  is  very  soporific.  In- 
stead of  being  ^palpitant  et  maiy^  as  the 
author  intended,  it  is  wearisome  and  fabe. 
We  have  spoken  already  of  the  lowness  of 
its  topics ;  one  chapter  is  entitled  Sang  et 
Boue  z  the  title  might  fitly  be  applied  to  the 
whole  work ;  it  is  written  with  a  pen  dipped 
in  the  gutter.  As  a  picture  of  English  life 
—even  of  the  *  mysteries'  of  English  life — 
it  is  absurd ;  as  a  romance  it  is  stale  and 
tiresome.  The  leading  persons^es  are  the 
members  of  a  band  of  rascals,  who  as  smug- 
glers, thieves,  coiners,  swindlers,  and  cut- 
throats, form  a  very  *  terrible'  association. 
The  idea  of  this  ^  family'  is  poorly  copied 
from  Balzac's  extravagant  notion  of  '  Lee 
IVeize.^  In  Balzac,  thirteen  men,  all  of  pro- 
digious energy  and  talent,  combine  together 
to  rule  society.  They  pretend  to  be  almost 
strangers  to  each  other.  They  assist  each 
other  with  unhesitating,  unreflecting  devo- 
tion. And  by  means  of  their  association, 
they  become  all  powerful.  In  '  Les  Mys- 
tdres'  the  '  family'  has  its  members  in  every 
grade  of  society ;  but  its  object  is  simply 
that  of  plunder.  It  has  its  noblemen,  its 
physicians,  its  merchants,  its  bill  discounters, 
its  smugglers,  its  bullies,  and  its  cut-throats. 
The  existence  of  this  society  is  *  perfectly 
known  to  the  police;'  but  the  police  are 
impotent.  That  persuasive  eloquence 
which  M.  Arago  admires  in  the  police,  seems 
to  be  ineffectual  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
nighi, 

**  Before  proceeding  any  further,**  says  Sir 
Francis,  "  we  think  it  proper  here  to  tell  the 
reader,  that  the  immense  association  whicfa^  bears 
in  London  the  name  of  The  Family^  is  constituted, 
with  little  difference,  like  the  soaety  it  pinnden. 
Only  it  is  better  constitated. 

**It  possesses  a  public,  gentry  and  nobility, 
people,  knights,  and  the  senate. 

*<  It  likewise  possesses  a  chief,  who  is  king  in 
all  the  magnificence  of  the  term — king  as  were 
Henry  the  Eighth,  or  Elizabeth,  of  pious  memory 
--king  in  earnest 
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«  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  allowable  to 
gire  the  ignoble  name  of  flash  to  the  language 
agreed  upon  by  the  yarious  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. These  members,  it  is  true,  are  robbers, 
but  the  bandits  of  London  are  noblemen. 

"At  any  rate,  the  language  of  The  Family 
resembles  very  little  the  language  of  Shakspeare. 
Our  witty  brother  and  countryman,  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  has  given  numerous  specimens  of  it  in 
several  of  his  charming  tales.  Our  fashionaJtie 
Revietts  have  of  late  been  so  full  of  it,  that  they 
might  be  supposed  to  be  exclusively  edited  by  swell- 
mobs  or  smndlers.  Thus  these  writers  of  fashion 
no  longer  say:  Who  will  pay  the  expense  ?  They 
chirp :  Who  is  to  stump  up?  A  penny  is  to 
them  a  meg,  sixpence  a  tanner,  a  shilling  a  bob,  a 
crown  a  bUl,  a  sovereign  a  coutter^  as  if  they  had 
been  sworn  smashers  from  their  earliest  childhood. 

*<  In  order  to  express  that  their  hero  has  passed 
the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  they  have  a  number 
of  positively  delightful  periphrases.  This  one  has 
undergone  a  whitewasking ;  another  has  passed 
the  Portugal  soap-manufactory;  a  third  has  put  a 
dean  shirt  on  the  old  roan. 

"  All  these  are  because  the  Insolvent  .Debtors* 
Court  stands  in  a  street  called  Portugal- street. 
Perhaps,  also,  because  all  those  who  frequent  this 
court,  harristers  and  judges  included,  really  require 
a  universal  washing." 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  somewhat  startling 
to  the  English  public  to  hear  that  our  Re- 
views are  so  full  oi  flash  as  to  seem  like  the 
literature  of  swindlers.  The  grace  and  con- 
cinnity  of  Sydney  Smith,  the  vigour  and 
idiomatic  charm  of  Macaulay,  the  scholarly 
'  Quarterly,'  and  the  fastidious  '  Edinburgh/ 
certainly  are  not  specimens  of  the  '  language 
of  Shakspeare ;'  but  that  they  are  specimens 
of  the  literature  of  the  swell-moh  never 
before  occurred  to  us. 

Sir  Francis  continues : 


«  The  Family,  besides  the  especial  degrees  of  a 
hierarchy  unequalled  in  the  world,  and  complicat- 
ed to  infinity,  is  composed  of  three  constituted 
bodies :  the  men^  the  gentlemen^  the  lords.  It  is 
probable  the  title  of  gentleman  is  acquired  by  the 
force  of  things ;  that  of  lord  is  submitted  to  a  sort 
of  election. 

*•  Above  all  these  is  the  father,  whom  the  men 
call  His  Honour,  or  designate  by  a  proper  name, 
which  is  subject  to  change,  but  not  by  the  death 
'of  its  bearer.  This  name  is  from  time  to  time 
changed,  like  an  old  coat.  Towards  1811,  Hw 
Honowr's  name  was  Jack,  so  that  many  then 
thought,  with  some  reason,  that  it  was  Jack 
Ketch ;  later,  the  dynasty  of  Edward  commenced. 
Trustworthy  communications  permit  us  to  affirm, 
that  in  1844  the /al4«r  of  the  Family  is  in  orders, 
and  possesses  livings  to  Vte  amount  of  a  milium  of 
francs.    His  subjects  call  him  the  Mondarin. 

**  Nevertheless,  he  is  married  according  to  the 
flesh  with  a  respectable  lady;  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements are  excellent,  and  he  is  the  edification 
of  the  British  deigy. 

In  183,— Edward  reigned  probably  more  by 
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right  of  conquest  than  by  that  of  binh.  The 
Family  made  fearful  progress  under  his  reign. 
Diamonds  of  ^  crown  were  stolen,  heroic  rob- 
beries were  committed." 

Some  of  these  heroic  acts  are  given  in  the 
volumes  before  us ;  we  have  too  much  re- 
spect for  our  readers  to  extract  them.  Rio 
Santo,  his  Honour^  is  an  Irish  adventurer 
who,  assuming  a  Spanish  name,  and  the  title 
of  marquis,  becomes  the  '  Lion  '  He  is  no 
ordinary  animal.  He  is  the  ideal  of  all  the 
men ;  the  '  adored  one  ^  of  all  the  women. 
A  *  Whiggesse  de  Lettres  ( !)  fut  jusqu'&  Ini 
proposer  de  Fillustrer  a  I'aide  d^un  roman 
en  quatorze  parties  de  six  volumes  8to. 
chacune.'  Not  only  the  '  whiggesse,'  but 
the  whole  aristocracy  of  England  quarrel 
for  him.  There  is  a  constant  struggle  to  get 
him;  no  party  is  complete  without  him. 
A  Countess  of  Derby  is  his  public  mistress. 
He  is  Lovelace,  Lord  Byron,  Rodolphe,  and 
Nautrin,  all  in  one.  No  one  asks  at  the 
Spanish  embassy  about  this  enormously 
wealthy  and  all-powerful  marquis.  No  one 
is  curious  about  bis  family.  He  calls  him- 
self marquis,  and  all  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land accept  him  upon  his  own  statement. 
There  is  no  Spaniard  in  London  to  con- 
found him.  There  is  no  Englishman  who 
has  been  in  Spain  to  confound  him.  His 
wealth  is  derived  firom  smuggling,  robbery, 
and  coining.  No  one  refuses  to  take  his 
false  notes;  no  one  inquires  into  bis 
afiairs. 

The  extreme  probability  of  this  is  height- 
ened by  Rio  Santo  having  some  companions 
moving  in  the  same  society,  and  all  equally 
unsuspected.  A  Jew,  cut  down  iirom  the 
gallows  and  restored  to  life  by  the  '  Fami- 
ly,' is  again  in  society,  under  the  name  of 
Sir  Eldmund  Mackenzie ;  no  one  suspects 
him.  A  German  physician,  of  true  English 
breed,  meets  with  no  German  to  converse 
with  and  detect  him.  All  these  swindlers 
pass  unsuspected  through  the  htghes't  so- 
ciety-—society  in  which  every  one's  family 
and  connexions  are  intimately  known  to 
every  one. 

But  Sir  Trollopp,  so  severe  on  Eugene 
Sue,  for  substituting  imagination  in  the 
place  of  reality,  is,  of  course,  here  merely 
describing  what  he  has  observed ;  he  dis- 
dains the  idea  of  invention ;  what  he  de- 
scribes is  a  matter  of  history.  This  is  a 
valuable  quality  in  a  painter  of  society. 
'  Les  drames  terribles  '  of  our  social  life 
are  quite  piquant  enough,  without  having 
recourse  to  fiction.  We  quite  agree  with 
him.     Eugene  Sue  has  erred  on  the  side  of 

I'  fiction.     Has  Sir  Francis  escaped  the  error .' 
That  he^as  not  shown  a  brilliant  imagina- 
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tion,  we  cordially  admit.  Has  he  then 
painted  the  reality  1  He  says  so ;  he  has 
endeavoured  to  describe  what  he  has  seen. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  he  has  seen  very 
strange  things. 


Art.  XII.— I.  The  Bengal  Hwrkaruy  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1845. 

2   The  Delhi  Gazette,  October,  1845. 

3.   The  FViend  of  India,  October,  1845. 

4  7%e  Madras  SpedalOTy  September  and 
October,  1845. 

Most  persons  who  bestow  any  attention  on 
Indian  affiiirs,  now  regard  with  deep  inte- 
rest the  prospect  presented  us  by  the 
East.  It  is  felt  that  very  great  changes 
are  about  to  take  place  there.  Until  re- 
cently the  English  appear  to  have  been 
too  much  the  slaves  of  a  traditional  policy, 
founded  on  a  pettifogging  interpretation  of 
treaties,  rather  than  on  just  Views  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  One  set  of  notions 
restrained  us  from  teking  the  proper  steps 
towards  bringing  the  Chinese  to  reason ;  by 
another  we  were  withheld  from  attempting 
any  settlement  on  the  vast  Island  of  Borneo ; 
a  third  interfered  with  our  occupation  of 
Aff^hanistan ;  while  in  India  itself  similar 
prejudices  have  regulated  our  proceedings,"  IBrst 
and  betrayed  us  into  the  persuasion  that  onr 
duty  requires  us  to  sit  still,  and  behold  the 
native  governments  successively  Mi  to 
pieces,  after  having  passed  through  a  pro- 
tracted stete  of  convulsions,  rather  than  by 
timely  interference,  to  preserve  the  in- 
habitante  from  incalculable  calamities  and 
sacrifices. 

Most  stotesmen  of  the  Toiy  school  have 
encouraged  theories  like  these,  because  they 
favour  the  besetting  sin  of  men  without 
energy  of  mind,  who  would  rather  discover 
an  excuse  for  doine  nothing,  than  apply 
themselves  vigorously  to  the  performance 
of  their  public  duties.  Whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  they  love  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
office,  mingled  with  as  few  as  possible  of 
the  bitters.  To  stand  still  is  easy,  to  ad- 
vance is  laborious.  They  have,  therefore, 
exercised  their  ingenuity  rather  in  discover- 
ing excuses  for  inaction,  than  in  examining 
the  actual  condition  of  the  East,  with  a  view 
to  enlarge  the  field  of  our  commerce  or  the 
circle  of  our  political  influence.  From  the 
high  places  of  office,  these  pernicious  ideas 
have  descended  to  .the' lowest  level  of 
society,  and  obUined  universal  diffiision 
through  the  press.    In  India  more  eape^ 


cially,  we  observe  a  large  and  not  iininfloeii« 
tial  school  of  writers,  delivering  perpetual 
homilies  on  the  sin  of  ambition,  and  pointing 
out  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the  folly  of 
putting  a  period  to  the  petty  despotisms 
which  have  in  all  ages  been  the  curse  of 
India. 

At  present  we  witness  with  pleasure  the 
spread  of  better  principles ;  and  events, 
which,  after  all,  are  the  most  successful 
teachers  of  mankind,  will  probably  soon  im- 
part additional  strength  to  the  convictions  of 
reason.  It  seems  difficult  to  give  currency 
to  a  sound  theory  of  political  ethics.  A 
majority  of  persons,  who  fancy  themselves 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong,  affect  to  entertain  the  belief  that 
Providence  keeps  special  watch  over  esteb- 
lished  governments,  be  their  character  what 
it  may,  for  which  reason  it  mast,  they  sup- 
pose, be  criminal  to  overthrow  them. 

But  the  most  obstinate  fallacies  must 
yield,  in  the  long  run,  to  logic  and  experi- 
ence. No  maxim  is  more  commonplace 
than  this,  that  all  governments  were  estab- 
lished originally  for  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 
erned. If  we  would  be  <H>nsi8tent  with 
ourselves,  we  must  consent  to  draw  the 
legitimate  consequences  from  the  doctrine 
thus  laid  down,  and  maintain,  that  when 
governments  cease  to  effect  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  established,  the  sanction 
of  right  and  laW  wherewith  they  were  at 
invested,  is  withdrawn  from  them,  and 
they  are  left  defenceless,  and  purposely  ao, 
by  Providence,  to  encounter  the  shock  of 
accident.  When  things  have  arrived  at  this 
pass,  no  criminality  can  attach  to  the  act  of 
dissolving  such  institutions,  provided  they 
who  compass  their  removal  are  prepared  to 
set  np  something  better  in  their  stead.  And 
we  suppose  it  will  be  generally  allowed  that 
the  government  of  the  English  in  India  is 
preferable,  in  most  cases,  to  that  of  the  na- 
tive princes,  whose  rule  in  all  ages,  as  well 
before  as  after  our  arrival  in  the  country, 
has  been  lamentably  incapable  of  securing 
the  happiness  of  the  people. 

These  remarks  we  have  made  to  soften 
the  regret  of  those  who  view  with  sorrow 
the  disappearance  of  the  native  governments 
one  after  another,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  will  probably  have  to  witoess  the 
overthrow  of  the  last  of  them.  If  they 
were  mere  theatrical  exhibitions,  exercising 
no  injurious  effecte  on  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  we  might  ourselves  in  some  instenees 
bestow  on  them  a  certain  degree  of  admira- 
tion. They  might  serve  extremely  well  for 
models  of  descriptions  in  romances.  The 
wealth  of  a  whole  country,  concentrated  in 
one  city  and  principally  in  one  palace,  may 
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enable  the  monarch,  even  of  a  kingdom  of 
moderate  dimensions,  to  surround  himself 
with  circumstances  of  grandeur  exceedingly 
striking  to  the  eye.  Beheld  in  the' midst  of 
regal  halls,  lofty,  spacious,  and  glittering 
with    barbaric    ornaments,  surrounded   by 

forgeoasly  dressed  courtiers,  and  receiving 
'om  his  subjects  obedience  almost  amount- 
ing to  adoration,  he  necessarily  appears  to 
the  vulgar  eye  a  personage  of  neat  authority, 
possessed  of  what  are  called  royal  virtues, 
inherited  with  his  sceptre  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestors.  He  is  known,  moreover,  to  be  the 
lord  of  many  hundred  imprisoned  queens ; 
and  the  extent  of  his  opulence  being  alto- 
gether indefinite,  it  is  supposed  that  calcula- 
tion can  set  no  bounds  to  it. 

Circumstances  like  these  impose  on  the 
imaginations  of  many  honest  persons,  who 
seem  very  sincerely  to  believe  that  an  indi- 
vidual thus  situated  must  be  deserving  of 
respect,  and  that  a  long  indulgence  in  a 
similar  course  of  life  has  created  for  him 
rights  to  enjoy  it  for  ever.  Their  minds 
seem  incapable  of  understanding  that  the 
repetition  of  acts  of  wickedness  or  folly  can- 
not create  a  right,  and  that  the  more  fre- 
quently a  man  offends  against  the  principles 
of  justice,  the  less  deserving  is  he  of  com- 
miseration when  calamity  or  punishment  at 
length  overtakes  him. 

We  trust,  that  some  such  reflections  as 
these  will  by  decrees  reconcile  the  partisans 
of  the  Amirs  of  Sinde  to  the  downfall  of 
those  usurpers,  upon  whom  an  immense 
amount  of  superfluous  pity  seems  to  have 
been  expended.  But  pity,  like  other  arti- 
cles, may  sometimes  be  obtained  for  a  con- 
sideration in  the  market.  Thus,  sundry 
expert  sophists  at  Bombay  have  disposed  of 
a  large  amount  of  pity  and  sympathy  to  the 
Amirs  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  hard 
cash,  and  the  commodity  will  no  doubt  be 
forthcoming  as  long  as  there  exists  a  demand 
for  it.  The  people  of  Sinde  inspired  the 
gentlemen  in  question  with  no  pity,  because 
they  had  nothing  to  mve  in  return  for  it. 
They  were  oppressed  and  impoverished, 
pillaged  and  maltreated,  by  their  rulers, 
whose  tyranny  not  only  deprived  them  of 
their  property,  but  closed  against  them  the 
compassion  of  the  Bombay  press.  For  who 
could  feel  anything  for  wretches,  so  poor  as 
not  to  be  able  to  fee  an  advocate  }  When 
we  have  sometimes  attempted  to  make  them 
the  objects  of  a  little  consideration,  we  have 
been  posed  by  some  such  inquiries  as  these : 
if  they  did  not  like  the  government  of  the 
Amirs  why  did  they  continue  to  live  under 
it  1  Why  did  they  not  collect  together  all 
their  goods  and  chattels,  if  their  gentle  rulens 
had  left  them  any,  and  emigrate  into  the 


Company^si  territories  1  And  these  judicious 
questions  have  been  deemed  conclusive. 
Persons  of  the  same  sage  class  might  have 
indulged  in  the  same  inquiries  on  the  subject 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  poor  and  destitute  in 
this  country.  Why  don't  all  those  who 
find  that  they  canH  live  here  emigrate  to 
America,  or  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  or 
any  other  spot  of  easy  access  1  To  find  an 
answer  is  beyond  our  ingenuity,  though  one 
reason  why  they  don't  take  the  step  in  ques* 
tion  may  be,  that  they  can't.  This  at  any 
rate  was  the  case  of  the  people  of  Sinde. 
They  would  have  been  very  glad  to  effect 
their  escape  even  from  their  native  land,  had 
the  means  been  within  their  reach ;  but  the 
Amirs  had  taken  care  of  that,  by  impover- 
ishing them  so  completely,  that  they  could 
not  travel  three  hours  without  begging. 

It  may  perhaps  excite  surprise  in  some 
that  we  allude  at  all  to  this  question,  which 
we  hoped  we  had  disposed  of  two  years  ago. 
But  the  Sinde  controversy  is  still  ragine  in 
India,  where  scarcely  a  week  passes  with- 
out giving  birth  to  numerous  articles  for  or 
against  the  Talpoor  family.  Very  recently 
an  officer,  serving  under  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
drew  up  in  form  an  accusation  against  the 
Amirs,  enumerating  their  crimes,  public 
and  private,  and  contending  that  they  are 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  slightest  sympathy. 
This  communication,  signed  Omega,  and 
printed  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Gaxette,'  has 
imparted  fresh  vigour  to  the  contest,  which 
will  probably  be  carried  on  at  intervals  for 
years  to  come.  Our  motive,  however,  for 
recurring  to  the  subject  is  merely  to  show 
that  the  very  worst  rulers  of  the  East  are 
sure  to  find  apologists  among  the  conductors 
of  the  Indian  press.  When  we  march  into 
the  Punjab,  therefore,  and  restore  public 
tranquillity  to  that  country,  it  will  immedi- 
ately be  discovered  by  the  same  enlightened 
and  patriotic  individuals,  that  the  Sikh 
chie&  were  patterns  of  moderation  and  equi- 
ty, and  that  our  Indian  government  has  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  injustice  that  must  cau.<;e 
us  to  be  detested  throughout  Asia. 

But  will  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  it  may  be 
asked,  take  the  step  to  which  we  have 
alluded  \  In  our  opinion  the  present  Gover- 
nor-general would  be  happy  to  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  any  vig- 
orous measures,  and  to  devote  the  whole 
period  of  his  administration  to  the  ordinary 
details  of  business,  to  the  dispensing  of  pa- 
tronage, and  to  correspondence  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He  has  not  been 
fitted  by  nature  voluntarily  to  undertake  or 
accomplish  anything  great,  though  like  many 
other  persons  he  may  have  greatness  thrust 
upon  him.    Up  to  this  moment  be  has  given 
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no  signs  of  administratiye  power,  or  of  any 
statesman-like  qualities.  The  press  of  Ben- 
gal is  filled  with  angiy  invectives  against 
the  spirit  of  his  appointments,  and  the  whole 
character  of  his  policy,  if  policy  he  can  be 
said  to  have.  As  we  have  already  observed, 
however,  his  sole  desire  appears  to  be  to 
kill  time,  receive  his  salary,  and  return  to 
Europe  with  the  reputation,  if  possible,  of 
having  done  no  harm,  and  if  possible  also  of 
having  done  no  good.  What  he  may  be  medi- 
tating we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide, 
neither  can  we  pretend  to  foresee  in  what 
direction  the  irresistible  current  of  events 
may  force  him  to  proceed.  But  data  enough 
have  been  supplied  by  his  conduct  since 
his  landing  in  India,  for  arriving  at  a  tole- 
rably correct  conclusion  respecting  the  career 
he  desires  to  pursue. 

If  our  estimate  of  Sir  Henry  Hardtnge's 
chnracter  be  a  just  one,  he  is  not  the  roan 
who  should  be  Governor-general  at  a  period 
like  the  present,  which  is  evidently  big 
with  the  most  momentous  events.  Within 
India  and  without  there  are  numerous  cir- 
cumstances which  require  to  be  regulated 
by  a  master  hand.  For  many  years  to  come 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  the  occurrence 
of  a  long  interval  of  repose,  seeing  how 
many  states  are  manifestly  approaching  their 
dissolution,  and  how  many  enemies,  station- 
ed on  our  immediate  frontiers,  are  watching 
anxiously  for  a  favourable  moment  for  pour- 
ing their  undisciplined  hordes  into  our 
territories,  less  with  views  of  conquest  than 
of  plunder  and  carnage.  On  all  sides  our 
Asiatic  empire  is  at  this  moment  closely  in- 
vested by  uneasy  elements  ;  the  Belooches, 
A%hans,  and  Sikhs  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, the  Nepaleese  on  the  north,  the  Bur- 
mese on  the  east,  and  the  Chinese  still  fur- 
ther in  the  same  direction.  Scarcely  can 
the  most  delicate  and  skilful  policy  preserve 
us  from  coming  into  hostile  collision,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  with  each  of 
these  classes  of  enemies.  However  pru- 
dently we  may  conduct  ourselves  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  avoid  our  destiny,  which  evi- 
dently is  to  carry  on  Wars  and  to  make  con- 
fluesta  till  our  national  forces  are  spent,  till 
tne  impulse  from  our  central  home  ceases  to 
act,  till  all  the  vast  and  scattered  elements 
of  our  power  strike  against  some  impassable 
barrier  and  are  rolled  back  like  waves 
towards  the  spot  from  whence  they  came. 

One  of  the  reasons  of  this  state  of  things 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  character  of  our 
neighbours,  tlie  greater  number  of  whom 
understand  neither  themselves  nor  us.  Ex* 
isting  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  they  are  led 
to  place  too  much  reliance  on  their  own  re- 
sources, which  they  see,  and  to  make  fiu 


too  little  account  of  ours,  which  are  invisi- 
ble to  them.  They,  therefore,  court  rather 
than  avoid  a  struggle  with  us ;  and  it  is  only 
when  beaten  and  laid  prostrate,  and  depriv- 
ed perhaps  of  half  their  territories,  that  they 
discover  the  madness  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  were  so  eager  to  engage.  But 
it  must  be  reckoned  among  the  misfortunes 
of  barbarous  people,  that  tney  are  self-con- 
fident and  ignorant.  Could  they  be  made 
to  comprehend  their  own  feebleness,  they 
would  rest  content  with  the  independence 
which  we  never  envy  them,  and  seek  to 
live  in  amity  with  us,  and  enrich  themselves 
by  our  trade,  instead  of  courting  and  provok- 
ing a  contest,  in  which  nothing  but  hard 
knocks  can  be  their  portion. 

But  experience  has  shown,  that  uncivi- 
lized nations  are  incapable  of  contemplating 
their  own  interests  dispassionately.  The 
animal  propensities  prevail  in  them  over  the 
intellect,  in  which  consists  their  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  barbarians.  And,  therefore,  as 
we  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things,  we 
must  calculate  on  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  hostilities  on  our  Indian  frontiers.  The 
policy  of  the  Governor-general  must  con- 
stantly vary,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  In  some  instances,  conquests  may 
already  have  carried  us  to  the  natural  limits 
of  our  dominions ;  to  transgress  which, 
would  be  to  sin  against  the  fundamental 
principles  of  statesmanship.  Here,  there- 
fore, when  driven  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances into  war,  our  object  should  be  chas- 
tisement inflicted  solely  with  a  view  of  con- 
straining our  neighbours  to  keep  the  peace. 
Elsewhere  our  course  must  be  widely  differ- 
ent. For,  whoever  considers  the  natural 
structure  of  India  with  its  immemorial  po- 
litical relations,  cannot  fail  to  be  convim  ed 
that  the  present  limits  of  our  empire  are  not 
those  which  nature  has  assigned  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  supreme  rulers  of  that  land. 
We  ouffht  clearly  to  be  masters  of  the  bar- 
riers which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  and  con- 
stitute its  defences  against  invasion. 

Possibly,  however,  neither  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  nor  they  who  sent  him  out,  ever 
bestowed  a  serious  thought  on  the  bounds 
which  appear  to  be  set  by  Providence  to  the 
expansion  of  our  empire  in  the  Elast,  which 
consist  much  less  in  the  geographical  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  than  in  moral  consider- 
ations. On  many  points,  it  is  obvious,  we 
must  advance.  In  the  north-west,  for  in- 
stance, there  exists  a  state  suCbrdinate  to 
Sis,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  part  of  India,  but 
nevertheless  intensely  hostile ;  partly  on 
account  of  the  character  and  religion  of  the 
people,  and  mtrtly  from  other  causes.  That 
state  is  the  Pnnjib,  whidi  has  alieady-  at- 
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tained  a  pitch  of  poliiical  dborganixation 
that  renders  it  a  terror  to  its  neighbours. 
Even  during  the  Afighan  war,  many  signs 
of  what  has  since  taken  place  made  their 
appearance.  Our  Sipahis  could  nowhere 
be  brought  in  contact  with  Sikh  troops, 
without  oeing  demoralized.  The  favourite 
topic  in  their  camps  invariably  was  the  folly 
of  the  Hindiis,  in  submitting  to  British  rule  ; 
according  to  them,  the  time  had  already  ar- 
rived, when  it  would  be  quite  practicable  to 
expel  us  from  the  country  ;  when  the  Aff> 
ghans  were  setting  the  example  of  resist- 
ance ;  when  the  Belooches,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  their  mountains,  were  in 
arms,  and  when  they,  themselves,  only 
waited  for  some  signal  which  they  expected, 
to  fall  upon  us,  and  commence  the  dismem- 
berment of  our  unwieldy  empire. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  hatred  of  the 
British  has  been  gaining  strength  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lahore.  According  to  certain 
journals  in  India,  and  some  itinerant  orators 
here  at  home,  our  conduct  has  fully  justified 
the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  among  the 
Sikhs.  We  are  less  clear-sighted  than  these 
sages.  Though  we  have  bestowed  some 
consideration  on  the  subject,  we  have  failed 
to  discover  any  such  justification.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Sikhs,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
are  greatly  indebted  to  us,  both  for  the  con- 
quests they  have  made  and  the  continuance 
of  their  power.  It  was  our  culpable  for- 
bearance and  moderation,  that  threw  Cash- 
mire  and  Ladak  into  their  hands ;  that  suf- 
fered them  to  seize  on  the  province  of 
Peshawur,  and  extend  their  authority  down 
the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  to  Mitten  Kote ; 
and  though  we  warned  them  off  when  they 
were  about  to  seize  on  Upper  Sinde,  and 
would  not  suffer  them  to  wrest  from  us  the 
protected  Sikh  states  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej  ;  the  e£fect,  whatever  may  have  been 
our  motive,  has  been  to  protract  the  dura- 
tion of  their  state.  For  had  we  allowed 
them  to  pursue  their  own  desires  unchecked, 
they  would  long  ago  have  forced  us  into 
hostilities  with  them,  and  thus  have  brought 
about  their  own  destruction. 

But  the  point  to  be  examined  now  is, 
whether  the  Govemor^General  would  be 
justified  in  reducing  the  Punifcb  into  a  Bri- 
tish province,  and  if  so,  whether  the  act 
would  be  politic.  It  may  assist  our  inqui- 
ries, to  establish  at  the  very  outset  the  fiust 
that  interference  in  some  shape  or  another 
has  become  al>soltttely  necessary,  and  that 
he  has  therefore  only  to  choose  between  its 
different  forms.  No  one  i«obably  will  con- 
tend that  we  ought  permanently  to  submit 
to  the  necessity  at  present  imposed  on  us  by 
the  Lahore  government  of  keeping  36,000 


men  concentrated  on  the  extremity  of  the 
north-west  provinces,  in  order  to  secure  the 
inviolability  of  our  frontier.  Such  a  line 
of  argument  would  be  too  monstrous  even 
for  tne  habitual  advocates  of  the  native 
princes ;  it  is  consequently  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  noonday,  that  we  must  take  upon 
ourselves  the  regulation  of  afiairs  at  Lahore  ; 
and  as  we  observed  at  the  outset,  we  have 
only  to  decide  between  interference,  by 
which  word  the  introduction  of  the  subsi- 
diary system  is  meant,  and  permanent  an- 
nexation. 

It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  imprudent 
when  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  to  do  it  by 
halves,  and  to  take  more  trouble  to  effect  a 
preliminary  settlement,  than  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  bring  the  whole  affair  to  a  coii- 
clusion.  Now,  to  give  stability  and  con- 
sistency to  the  Sikh  government,  it  would 
be  requisite  entirely  to  .re-organizc  it,  and 
when  that  difficult  task  should  have  been 
accomplished,  it  would  be  equally  incum- 
bent on  U9  to  dissolve  the  military  force  of 
the  country,  and  supply  its  place  by  troops 
of  our  own.  Probably,  indeed,  we  ought  to 
have  reckoned  this  as  the  first  step,  because 
there  will  be  little  chance  of  our  being  able 
to  meddle  with  the  government  until  we 
shall  have  beaten  the  army,  or  rather  that 
profligate  and  disorderly  rabble  which  has 
assumed  the  name  in  the  Punjab.  But  sup- 
posing the  native  government  restored,  and 
upheld  by  a  British  contingent,  what  then  ? 
Will  our  difficulties  be  over  }  Shall  we  have 
established  tranquillity  in  the  Punjab  }  Very 
ftir  from  it.  The  history  of  the  subsidiary 
system  is  before  us,  and  we  have  unhappily 
had  but  too  many  examples  of  the  crimes 
and  miseries  of  which  alone  it  is  prolific. 

If  any  one  be  sceptical  on  this  point,  he 
has  but  to  turn  to  Oude  and  the  Deccan,  in 
order  fully  to  satisfy  his  mind.  In  both  of 
those  countries  the  subsidiary  system  has 
borne  its  most  bitter  fruits,  and  the  result, 
after  all,  will  not  be  national  independence 
to  the  people  who  have  felt  the  scourge,  but 
ultimate  abaorption  in  our  dominions,  after 
having  endureo  whole  ages  of  misrule,  and 
perpetually  increasfng  destitution.  Human- 
ity, therefore,  as  well  as  policy,  would  lead 
us  to  advocate  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab, 
which  is  manifestly  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  would  only  have  its  evils  agg^- 
vated  by  the  subsidiary  system,  and  wnich 
cannot  with  safety  be  left  in  its  present  state. 

If  circumstances,  therefore,  compel  us  to 
lAurch  an  army  into  the  country,  and  to  put 
down  the  military  Sikh  rabble  by  force,  we 
can  discover  no  reasons  why  we  should  not 
make  the  act  of  interference  a  final  one. 
When  Lord  Ellenborough  felt  himself  called 
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apoD  to  settle  the  aflairs  of  Gwalior,  he 
should  have  been  guided  by  this  maxim. 
Either  his  interference  was  necessary,  or  it 
was  not.  If  no  necessity  existed,  he  should 
have  remained  quietly  at  Calcutta,  and  al- 
lowed the  Marattas  to  manage  their  own 
concerns ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
state  of  the  country  was  such  that  he  could 
not,  without  fighting  two  sanguinary  bat- 
tles, reduce  it  to  anything  like  order,  he 
should  have  seized  on  that  opportunity  to 
accomplish  the  whole  business,  and  have 
placed  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  Gwalior 
chiefs  again  to  put  the  peace  of  India  in 
jeopardy. 

But  whatever  force  there  may  be  in  this 
reasoning,  as  applied  to  Gwalior,  it  is  far 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  Punjab,  for  in  the 
former  state,  though  there  were  quarrels 
and  disturbances,  it  would  always  have  been 
an  easy  matter  to  put  an  end  to  them.  The 
field  of  anarchy  was  comparatively  small 
and  insignificant.  The  seeds  of  confusion 
also  were  less  widely  scattered.  Among 
the  Sikhs  scarcely  can  the  most  sanguine 
person  discover  any  grounds  of  hope  for  the 
restoralion  of  tranquillity.  During  the  life 
of  Ranjit  Singh  people  imagined  that  his 
government  would  prove  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  and  that  he  would  be  en- 
abled to  impart  a  consistency  and  perma- 
nence to  despotism,  which  it  has  rarely 
ever  possessed  in  India.  The  fallacy  of 
this  expectation  became  visible  immediate- 
ly after  his  death.  It  was  then  perceived 
that  Ranjit  Singh  had  not  in  reality  founded 
a  state,  though  he  had  established  bis  per- 
sonal influence  over  an  extent  of  tenitory 
sufficiently  large  to  have  formed  one  in 
abler  hands.  The  vices,  moreover,  of  his 
own  character  contributed  materially  to  mar 
his  work.  All  the  men  on  whom  his  par- 
tiality had  conferred  power,  inherited  his  own 
recklessness  and  want  of  principle,  and  were 
easily  tempted  to  aim  at  establishing  their 
authoritv  by  every  variety  of  wickedness. 

The  history  of  their  atrocities  we  have 
already  given  in  a  former  article,  and  it  may 
very  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  since  we  closed  that 
fearful  chronicle.  Without  expecting  a 
miracle,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  look 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  Punj&b,  by  any 
efforts  of  its  own.  Whatever  elements  of 
order  are  introduced  into  it,  must  be  derived 
from  a  foreign  source  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
we  must  ourselves  restore  it  to  tranquillity. 
Having  taken  this  step,  we  shall  next  have 
to  determine  whether  we  will  abandon  the 
harmony  we  have  produced,  to  be  immedi- 
ately marred  by  discord,  or  will  persevere 
in  restoring  the  Punj&b  to  the  domains  of 


civilisation.  No  native  government  can  be 
upheld  there  without  making  us  a  party  to 
its  iniquities.  If  we  place  at  its  disposal  a 
subsidiary  force,  we  ought  to  inquire  to 
what  uses  it  will  be  put.  Now,  some  of 
those  uses  are  these  :  in  order  to  pay  us  the 
subsidy  agreed  on,  and  to  meet  its  own  ex- 
penses necessary  or  unnecessary,  it  must 
collect  a  large  revenue  from  the  people  ;  in 
this  transaction  it  will  be  requisite  to  em- 
ploy the  troops  which  we  hand  over  to  it. 
Our  Sipahis,  therefore,  in  the  service  of  the 
Lahore  Durbar,  will  have  continually  to 
burn  villages  and  sometimes  to  cut  to  pieces 
their  inhabitants,  in  order  to  amass  the  vast 
sums  of  money  required  by  the  vices  and 
responsibilities  of  the  court.  Should  this  be 
regarded  as  an  extravagant  supposition,  we 
request  our  readers  to  cast  their  eyes  on  the 
kingdom  of  Oude,  where  they  may  frequent- 
ly behold  forty  villages  in  flames  at  once, 
not  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  or  by  sculking 
incendiaries,  but  burnt  by  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue,  in  order  to  compel  the  inhabit- 
ants to  pay  their  taxes. 

But  the  evils  of  this  system  do  not  cease 
at  this  point.  For  if  the  revenue  collectors 
have  an  army  at  their  command,  the  chiefs 
of  districts  and  villages  take  care  to  be  on 
even  ground  with  them,  and  have  always  at 
their  disposal  as  many  troops  as  they  can 
pay.  There  are  constantly  two  armies  in 
the  country,  one  designed  to  support  estab- 
lished authority,  another  to  resist  it,  and 
these  two  armies  are  constantly  engaged  in 
deadly  conflict,  by  which  more  lives  are 
lost  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  than  were 
sacrificed  by  Timoor  or  Nadir  Shah,  in  their 
conquests  of  Hindustan. 

Precisely  the  same  state  of  things  must 
be  continued  in  the  Punj&b,  if  we  introduce 
into  it  the  subsidiary  system,  and  we  say 
continued,  because  at  the  present  moment, 
though  the  acts  of  violence  perpetually 
committed  are  less  under  our  notice  than  in 
Oude,  they  are  no  less  numerous  and  atro- 
cious. For  several  years  past  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Sikh  army  has  received  no  pay, 
though  it  has  all  the  while  subsisted  in 
affluence.  Whence  then  have  the  means  of 
subsistence  been  drawn  1  From  the  towns 
and  villages,  which  it  has  sacked  and  plun- 
dered, as  it  would  an  enemy's  place  taken 
by  storm.  And  on  these  occasions,  out- 
rages have  been  perpetrated  more  fearful 
than  any  on  recora  in  the  revenue  wars  of 
Oude.  From  these  it  is  not  our  design  to 
lifl  the  veil,  but  all  readers  of  history,  who 
know  of  what  crimes  they  who  sack  cities 
are  habitually  guilty,  may  imagine  them. 
To  add  to  the  dire  character  of  these  scenes, 
religious  feuds  and  animosities  have. noised 
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themselves  up  with  military  recklessness 
and  violence ;  for  of  the  peaceable  inhab- 
itants a  large  portion  are  Mohamedans, 
while  the  soldiery  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  followers  of  Nanak  Shah. 

We  have  already  made  an  allusion  to  the 
8tatf>  of  the  Nizam^s  territories,  which  scarce- 
ly rank  second  to  those  of  any  other  native 
prince  in  anarchy  and  demoralization.  Not 
many  weeks  ago,  several  Madras  journals 
astonished  the  civilized  world,  by  attributing 
to  the  Governor-general  a  plan  for  bringing 
his  highness  to  reason,  which  no  high  British 
functionary  could  ever  have  entertained. 
It  was  said  he  meant  to  bombard  Hydrabad. 
But  out  of  what  circumstances  could  the 
supposed  necessity  for  such  an  act  of  cruelty 
have  arisen.  In  order  to  explain  this  we 
roust  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  events,  in 
the  recent  history  of  the  Deccan. 

Late  in  the  summer,  a  Peon,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  British  Residency  at  Hydrabad, 
was  murdered  by  one  of  the  professional  as- 
sassins of  the  cily.  Immediately  lipon  com- 
mission of  the  deed,  he  took  refuge  among 
the  Pat'hans,  who  refused  to  deliver  him  up 
to  justice,  though  frequently  summoned  to 
do  so  by  the  public  authorities.  General 
Fraser,  the  British  Resident,  may  probably 
have  thrown  more  asperity  intoliis  demands 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  on  account 
of  a  singular  feud  existing  between  him  and 
the  Nizam,  and  the  latter  may  have  been  so 
much  nettled  by  it,  as  to  be  betrayed  into  an 
injudicious  resistance  to  what  he  had  always 
recognized  as  the  paramount  authority. 
The  nature  of  this  feud  it  may  be  necessary 
to  explain,  as  it  will  serve  to  throw  some 
light  both  on  the  actual  state  of  affairs  at 
Hydrabad,  and  on  the  anomalous  relations 
that  must  always  exist  between  us  and  the 
nominal  sovereigns  of  the  protected  states. 

His  highness  thought  proper  several 
years  ago  to  confide  the  chief  management 
of  his  affairs  to  Rajah  Ram  Buksh,  a  Hindu, 
who  first  appeared  to  possess  great  talents 
for  business,  but  soon  yielded  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  power,  and  lapsed  into  habits  of 
indolence  and  neglect.  But  the  sovereign 
still  continued  to  show  favour  to  him.  He 
could  not  perhaps  make  up  his  mind  to 
punish  in  his  ministers  the  roost  remarkable 
fiiults  in  his  own  character.  As  he  bestow- 
ed no  attention  on  the  affiurs  of  his  kingdom, 
why  should  any  one  else  ?  Ne^igence  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  Rajah  Ram  Buksh 
was  rather  commended  than  otherwise  for 
not  proving  an  exception  to  the  general 
rale. 

There  was  a  man,  however,  at  Hydrabad 
and  in  his  highness's  service  too,  to  whom 
these  pococurante  habits  appeared  criminal. 


His  eyes  were  sharpened  by  the  inferiority  of 
his  station,  he  was  not  minister,  but  thought 
he  should  like  to  be,-  and  therefore  applying 
himself  diligently  to  business,  and  acquiring 
a  considerstble  knowledge  of  public  aflkirs, 
he  adroitly  insinuated  to  his  highness,  that 
he  was  much  better  able  to  serve  him  than 
Rajah  Ram  Buksh.  As,  like  his  master, 
moreover,  he  was  a  good  Mussulman,  he 
may  have  thought  that  this  circumstance 
ought  to  have  some  weight.  It  was,  in  fact, 
rather  hard,  that  he,  a  true  believer  in  the 
prophet,  who,  if  he  had  not  paraded  round 
the  K&aba,  and  kissed  the  black  stone, 
would  have  very  much  liked  to  do  so, 
should  occupy  a  position  of  inferiority  to  a 
villainous  idolater,  who  worshipped  more 
gods  than  he  could  reckon,  the  cow  and  the 
Cholera  among  the  number.  But  the 
Nizam  continued  obdurate.  Possibly  he 
had  conceived  something  like  friendship  for 
his  minister — ^for  princes  have  sometimes 
been  known  to  be  guilty  of  this  weakness — 
and  possibly  also  he  may  have  been  offended 
by  the  officiousness  of  Suraj  ul  Mooik, 
the  individual  whose  praiseworthy  ambition 
we  are  here  commemorating.  Whatever 
theory  we  may  adopt  to  account  for  it,  the 
fact  was  as  we  have  stated  ;  and  the  worthy 
Suraj  ul  Moolk  ,having  been  grievously  dis- 
appointed and  disgusted  at  court,  betook 
himself  to  the  Residency,  and  laid  his  grie& 
before  General  Fraser. 

All  wise  historians  have  descanted  on  the 
evils  of  divided  power,  especially  if  it  be 
divided  without  judgment.  We  are  under 
no  absolute  necessity  therefore  of  travelling 
to  Hydrabad  for  illustrations  or  proofs  of 
what  is  so  generally  admitted.  The  Nizam 
and  the  resident  only  acted  a  state  part,  but 
the  discordancy  of  their  views,  and  their  dis- 
sensions, especially  as  each  had  the  means 
of  doing  mischief  in  his  hands — imparted 
fresh  vigour  and  vitality  to  the  rank  crop  of 
abuses  by  which  the  whole  kingdom  had 
long  been  overrun.  General  Fraser  took 
the  part  of  Suraj  ul  Moolk,  the  Nizam  that 
of  tC&m  Buksh,  and  they  pitted  their  favour- 
ites each  against  the  other,  and  in  this  way 
contrived  to  throw  the  whole  system  of  pub- 
lic afiairs  into  confusion. 

But  what  are  the  Pat'hans,  who  protect- 
ed the  murderer,  and  are  at  this  very  mo- 
ment playing  so  important  a  part  in  the 
drama — we  Know  not  whether  to  call 
it  tragedy  or  comedy — now  enacting  at  Hy- 
drabad ?  They  are  Afghans  who  have  been 
settled  for  three  centuries  in  the  Decan,  and 
constitute  a  small  force  of  irregulars,  not 
more  perhaps  than  1500  in  number,  in  the 
service  of  the  Nizam.  Addicted  to  turbu- 
lence and  bloodshed|  they  have  generally 
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been  a  terror  to  the  government  in  whose 
service  they  are  enlisted,  and  the  history  of 
their  mutinies,  massacres,  and  other  atroci- 
ties would,  if  properly  written,  form  a  high- 
ly interesting  and  instructive  volume.  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  by  way  of  3how- 
iog  their  contempt  of  all  law  and  authority, 
they  seized  upon  a  Gosaen  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  taking  him  along  with  them 
to  their  stronghold  in  the  hills,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  owed  them  money,  refused  to 
deliver  him  up,  till  they  should  receive 
several  thousand  rupees  as  his  ransom. 
What  could  his  highness  dot  It  was  un- 
pleasant to  be  bearaed  by  a  small  party  of 
vagabonds — ^for  the  offenders  only  numbered 
twenty-five — and  yet  it  was  beyond  his 
power  to  reduce  them,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  English.  Here  then  was  an 
occasion  for  displaying  the  gallantry  of  our 
Sipahis  in  the  service  of  his  highness  ;  and  a 
small  party  of  them,  headed  by  Captain 
Morrison,  marched  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
Gosaen.  But  the  Pat^hans  had  not  been 
rendered  cowardly  by  three  hundred  years' 
residence  in  the  relaxing  climate  of  the 
Deccan ;  they  opposed  force  to  force,  and 
it  was  not  until  every  man  of  them  had  fall- 
en, that  Captain  Morrison  succeeded  in  en- 
tering their  little  fortress,  where  he  found 
&e  Gosaen's  body  hewn  to  pieces  in  the 
midst  of  his  ferocious  captors. 

Two  or  three  and  twenty  years  ago,  these 
mercenary  mountaineers  gave  the  world  a 
still  more  striking  example  of  their  indomi- 
table valour.  Encamped  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  capital,  they  set  the  govern- 
ment and  its  troops  at  defiance  ;  and  though 
a  considerable  army  of  Moguls  was  sent  out 
with  several  pieces  of  artillery  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience^  they  speedily  routed 
them,  captured  their  guns,  killed  their  gene- 
ral, himself  a  Pat'han,  and  caused  the  reign- 
ing prince  to  tremble  on  his  throne.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  the  plain  close  to  Hy- 
drabad,  and  the  inhabitants  who  thronged 
the  battlements  beheld  the  Moguls  flymg 
pell-mell  before  the  victorious  rebels  who 
pursued  them  almost  to  the  gates,  and  in- 
spired them  with  so  much  terror,  that  they 
scarcely  considered  themselves  safe  when 
tbey  had  placed  the  thickness  of  the  city 
walls  between  themselves  and  the  Pat'hans. 

Two  or  three  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Pat'hans  may  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  Moralists  are  wont  to  maintain, 
that  brave  men  are  never  cruel.  But  this 
is  an  amiable  fallacy ;  the  Pat'hans  are  as 
brave  as  lions  and  as  cruel  too.  They  prac- 
tise assassination  as  a  trade,  and  by  their  vio- 
lence, insolence,  and  insatiable  rapacity,  keep 
tfie  city  of  Hydrabad  in  perpetual  excitement 
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and  confusion.  In  character  and  habits  they 
strongly  resemble  the  Albanians.  Without 
respect  for  human  life,  without  any  fixed  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  though  grossly 
superstitious,  they  live  in  the  midsl^  of 
perpetual  broils,  and  kill  or  are  killed  with  a 
Sana  froid  almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  It 
is  their  pride  \o  set  the  government  at  defi- 
ancCy  and  they  profess  to  serve  it  only  in 
order  to  have  a  pretext  for  robbing  and  mas- 
sacring their  fellow-subiects.  But  as  they 
are  so  few  in  number,  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
has  not  the  Nizam  long  ago  got  rid  of  them  ? 
They  have  been  longer-witted  than  his  high- 
ness, and  connected  themselves  by  marriage 
or  otherwise  with  so  many  of  the  principal 
families,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  coun- 
try, that  they  are  supposed,  on  a  very  mode- 
rate computation,  to  possess  10,000  support- 
ers external  to  their  camp. 

The  reader  will  probably  think  this  sketch 
of  the  Pat'hans  somewhat  prolix,  but  it  ap-- 
peared  to  be  requisite,  to  account  for  the 
present  state  of  things  at  Hydrabad.    When 
these  professional  ruffians  refused  to  give  up 
the  murderer  of  the  Peon,  even  at  the  in» 
stance  of  the  prince  himself,  the  matter  was 
of  course  referred  to  the  Governor-general, 
who,  after  mature  deliberation,  is  said  to 
have  come  to  the  most  extraordinary  deci- 
sion.    He  did  not  order  the  British  contin- 
gents to  attack  the  Pat'hans  and  cut  them 
to  pieces,  if  they  persisted  in  their  disobe- 
dience to  the  law,  which  is  what  many  Gov- 
ernor-generals would  have  done.     No,  but 
in  order  to  stave  off  the  application  of  the 
ultima  ratiOf  he  decreed,  that  if  they  did 
not  deliver  up  the  murderer  within  the  space 
of  one  month,  they  were  to  be  expelled  the 
Nizam's  dominions  !     But  who  was  to  ex 
pel  them  1     And  where  were  the}*^  to  take 
refuge  t  In  the  Company's  territories  1   We 
fancy  not ;  and  the  way  back  to  Afi|rhanis- 
tan,  whence  their  ancestors  issued  some 
three  centuries  ago,  would  prove  rather  te- 
dious and  difficult.     But  the  allotted  period 
has  elapsed,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pat'hans,  or  of  the  delivery 
of  the  criminal.     Probably  his  excellency 
has  forgotten  the  whole  business,  in  the  bus- 
tle of  preparation  for  the  Punjab  campaign. 
But  the  Soubah  of  the  Deccan  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  be  forgotten  long.      Society 
there  is  fast  resolving  itself  into  its  original 
element,  and  the  whole  territory  must  shortly 
be  restored  to  the  jungle,  or  given  up  to  the 
Company.  We  can  discern  no  middle  course. 
Looking  further  eastward  to  the  Tenesse- 
rim  provinces,  we  appear  to  discover  a 
source  of  trouble,  where  nothino;  of  the 
kind  was  anticipated.     Tharawadcty,  whom 
by  complaisance  we  denominate  Emperor 
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of  Bunnah,  baa  be^n  seized  by  tbe  commoD 
disease  of  superaDDuated  despots — ^a  desire 
to  prolong  their  tyranny  beyond  the  term  of 
their  natural  life.  He  has,  it  is  said,  nume- 
rous sons,  some  legitimate,  others  illegiti- 
mate, some  distinguished  for  capacity,  others 
for  imbecility ;  but  with  characteristic  par- 
tiality he  pitched  upon  a  fool  for  his  succes- 
sor. To  this  choice,  however,  the  grandees 
about  the  court  objected,  and  one  of  his 
sons,  the  Prince  of  Prome,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  be- 
trayed evident  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to 
contest  the  point  with  his  sire.  We  are  no 
admirers  of  parricidal  wars,  but  the  old 

fentleman  had  clearly  become  dangerous. 
ie  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  hav-e 
his  will,  that  he  considered  it  a  grave  oJOfence 
to  oppose  it,  whether  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly. As  a  general  rule  even  in  Burmah 
to  pay  respect  to  the  son  is  interpreted  into 
reverence  for  the  father;  and  a  courtier  who 
was  of  this  way  of  thinking,  fancied  he 
should  be  considerably  recommending  him- 
self, by  waiting  obsequiously  upon  the 
Prince  of  Prome ;  he  supposed  in  fact  that 
he  should  thus  be  ^making  two  or  three 
moves  up  the  ladder  of  promotion.  Not  so 
Tharawaddy.  He  had  secretly  resolved  to 
raise  another  of  his  sons  to  the  throne,  and 
to  regard  and  treat  as  enemies  all  who 
should  seem  desirous  of  upholding  the  for- 
mer favourite.  As  soon  therefore  as  the 
prince's  visitor  appeared  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence, the  Lord  of  the  Golden  Feet  adopted 
the  most  effectual  means  for  convincing  him 
of  his  error,  for,  seizing  a  spear  which  stood 
close  at  hand,  he  ran  him  through  the  body. 
Such  is  the  sharp  logic  of  the  East,  espe- 
cially in  the  hands  of  royal  professors.  Of 
course  the  Prince  of  Prome  understood  the 
full  force  of  this  enihytneme^  and  collecting 
round  him  all  the  troops  at  his  disposal, 
moved  off  to  a  greater  distance  from  his 
gentle  parent.  But  Tharawaddy,  with  that 
promptitude  which  despots  generally  exhibit 
in  the  accomplishment  of  mischief,  is  said  to 
have  pursued  the  youthful  rebel,  and  after 
dispersing  his  adherents,  to  have  put  him 
with  all  his  family  to  death.  At  length  the 
discovery  was  made,  that  the  king  was  in- 
sane, and  his  dethronement  was  resolved 
upon,  and  effected.  Of  the  steps  taken  sub- 
sequently, two  accounts  have  reached  us, 
according  to  one  of  which,  one  of  the  king's 
sons,  of  tender  age,  has  been  appointed 
regent  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle, 
Mekkarameng,  who  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
abilities,  and  has  long  Leen  a  member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society ;  the  other  account  speaks 
of  the  raising  of  the  *  old  king*  to  the  throne. 
But  who  is  the  old  king  ?     We  know  that 


Tharawaddy  succeeded  his  brother,  who 
was  deposed  to  make  way  for  him,  and  tbe 
probability  b,  that  the  person  now  denomi- 
nated ^  the  old  king,'  is  that  brother  who 
may  possibly  have  recovered  the  use  of  his 
reason. 

In  anotlier  and  more  remote  part  of  the 
East,  a  new  centre  of  political  relations  has 
just  been  set  up :  we  allude  to  the  settle- 
ment on  the  island  of  llaboan,  one  of  the 
satellite?  of  Borneo.  Most  persons  will 
probably  remember  the  obstacle  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  our  establishing  colonies 
in  this  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
pedantic  interpretation  of  a  treaty  formerly 
concluded  with  the  Dutch.  By  the  twelfta 
article  we  entered  into  certain  stipulations 
respecting  the  smaller  clusters  of  islands  in 
those  seas,  which  have  commonly  been  sup- 
posed to  exclude  us  from  Borneo,  and  all 
the  diminutive  isles  dependent  on  it.  But 
this  diplomatic  prudery  can  be  suffered  to 
exist  no  longer.  Treaties  are  not  meant  to 
be  traps  to  catch  the  unwary,  but  solemn 
instruments  for  the  advantage  of  both  par- 
ties who  enter  into  them,  and  it  can  be 
clearly  proved  that  it  will  be  very  much  for 
our  advantage  to  colonize  Borneo,  while  it 
cannot  possioly  be  injurious  to  the  Dutch, 
whose  Jbands  are  already  quite  full.  In 
fact,  their  possessions  in  Java  and  Sumatra 
are  too  much  for  them.  And  if  by  insisting 
on  the  document  above  referred  to,  they 
should  be  able  to  circumscribe  our  opera- 
tions, they  would  be  only  acting  over  again 
the  fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger. 

As  we  have  observed,  however,  the  first 
step  has  been  made  towards  putting  an  end 
to  this  state  of  things.  The  shores  of  Bor- 
neo had  long  been  studded  with  the  haunts 
of  Malay  pirates,  who,  issuing  forth  in  formi- 
dable numbers,  considerably  impeded  the 
progress  of  our  commerce  in  the  China  Seas. 
The  result  of  the  expedition  sent  out  to  put 
them  down  is,  of  course,  generally  known. 
But  though  they  have  been  dispersed  and 
disabled  lor  the  present,  nothing  but  the 
pennanent  occupation  of  the  coast  will  de- 
stroy the  piratical  system.  Upon  this  .con- 
viction we  must  act,  and  no  other,  or  it  will 
be  in  a  short  time  necessary  for  ships  pro- 
ceeding to  any  point  beyond  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  to  mount  guns  and  resume  the 
warlike  appearance  which  they  wore  in  the 
early  periods  of  our  navigation  to  the  E^. 

The  little  island  of  Loboan,  on  which  we 
have  already  planted  ourselves,  contains  a 
valuable  and  extensive  coal  field,  discovered 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Auckland, 
who  sent  out  persons  to  Borneo  in  search  of 
this  mineral.  This  circumstance  will  tend 
greatly  to  fiicilitate  steam  costmunicatioii 
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with  China,  and  oar  other  possessions  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

For  the  present  little  attention  appears 
to  be  t>estowed  by  the  public  here  at  home, 
on  our  relations  with  the  celestial  empire. 
A  treaty  has  been  concluded,  and  trade  is 
going  on,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  these 
nofs,  they  appear  to  be  satisfied.  But 
though  Sir  Henry  Pottingsr  obtained  and 
deserved  much  credit  for  his  Chinese  nego- 
tiations, he  did  not  quite  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  government  that  sent  him  out, 
though  he  probably  exceeded  those  of  the 
Tories  and  of  the  country.  Id  his  hwtruc- 
tions  more  stress,  we  believe,  was  laid  on 
Chusan  than  on  Hong-Kong,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally thought  that  even  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Captain  Elliot,  Lord  Palmerston  had 
fixed  upon  the  former  island  in  preference  to 
the  latter.  But  upon  its  first  occupation  by 
the  British  troops,  there  seemed  reason  to 
apprehend  that  its  climate  would  prove 
unhealthy.  Indeed,  we  lost  great  numbers 
of  our  men,  and  those  who  came  away 
were  debilitated  by  sickness.  This,  how- 
ever, proved  not  that  Chusan  is  unhealthy, 
but  that  there  are  unhealthy  spots  in  it ; 
and  it  would  be  quite  possible  in  most  parts 
of  the  East  to  discover  such  spots  if  we 
looked  out  for  them  very  diligently. 

Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that 
Chusan  is  one  of  the  healthiest  islands  in  the 
eastern  seas,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  It 
consists  of  a  rapid  succession  of  hills  and 
dales,  and  rises  so  considerably  towards  the 
centre,  that  there  is  almost  everywhere  a 
sufficient  slope  to  effect  the  most  perfect 
drainage.  Generally  the  waters  flow  off 
freely  of  themselves,  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
in  the  whole  island  scarcely  an  unwhole- 
some swamp,  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  was  selected  for  the  encampment  of 
our  troops.  Cultivation  has  done  its  utmost 
to  improve  every  inch  of  land.  On  all  sides 
vou  behold  nothing  but  farms  and  farm- 
houses, villages,  towns,  and  roads  of  the 
most  curious  construction.  Not  being  meant 
for  wheeled  carriages,  they  are  all  paved 
with  large  flag  stones,  almost  as  neatly  as 
one  of  the  streets  of  London,  and  upon  them 
you  may  observe  from  morning  till  night, 
long  strings  of  rustics  conveying  tne  produce 
of  the  island  from  the  interior  to  the  coast. 

The  trade  of  Chusan  is  prodigious.  Forty 
thousand  junks  of  all  sizes,  are  said  to  have 
put  into  the  island  in  the  course  of  one 
month  of  the  present  year.  No  spot  in  the 
Chinese  empire  enjoys  so  advantageous  a 
position  for  commercial  or  warlike  purposes ; 
lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yang  tse  Kiang, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  key  to  that  river, 


and  to  be  expressly  formed  to  constitute  the 
emporium  of  the  most  densely  inhabited  and 
activelv  trading  portion  of  all  Asia.  In 
time  of  war,  its  possession  would  be  of  in- 
calculable importance,  as  it  would  give  iv 
an  absolute  command  of  almost  all  the 
external  relations  of  the  empire. 

From  this  account  it  seems  quite  clear 
that  the  possession  of  Chusan  would  be 
highly  advantageous  to  Great  firitain.  But 
there  stands  in  the  estimation  of  many  an 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way,  it 
being  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking, 
that  on  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment 
of  the  money  due  from  China  to  Great 
Britain,  the  island  shaU  be  evacuated  by 
our  troops,  all  the  other  conditions  of  the 
treaty  having  also  been  fulfilled  by  the 
Chinese.  Now,  the  payment  in  question 
was  to  have  been  made  on  or  before  the 
31st  of  December,  and,  therefore,  most  pro- 
bably has  bee»  made ;  so  that,  for  aught  we 
know,  Chusan  naay  again  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese,  or  even  of  those  of  the 
French ;  but  if  it  be  so,  the  greatest  possible 
blame  will  rest  with  the  Peel  Cabinet, 
which,  without  in  the  least  straining  the 
prerogatives  of  power,  might  have  retained 
possession  of  the  island  for  the  present,  and 
entered  with  good  chance  of  success  into 
negotiations  for  its  permanent  cession  to  us. 

To  render  this  matter  clear,  we  have  but 
to  consider  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Nanking,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  executed  by  the  Chinese.  In 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty,  it  is  stated, 
that  at  five  of  the  principal  ports  of  China, 
there  enumerated,  British  merchants,  with 
their  families,  shall  reaide  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  their  mercantile  pursuits,  ^  with- 
out molestation  or  restraint.'  It  has  been 
found  by  experience,  however,  that  at  four 
out  of  the  five  ports,  this  privilege  is  alto- 
gether nugatory,  the  English  residents 
being  molested  and,  as  far  as  possible,  re- 
strained from  carrying  on  their  lawful  calling, 
not  only  by  the  populace,  but  by  the  manda- 
rins and  other  public  authorities  also. 

Here,  then,  it  is  quite  manifest  the  Chi- 
nese have  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty,  which  they  would  appear 
to  have  signed,  merely  to  get  rid  of  the 
troublesome  presence  of  a  British  armament. 
But  it  may  be  said  they  have  paid  the  sum 
of  money  agreed  upon ;  and  if  they  have 
acted  according  to  their  agreement  in  one 
particular,  we  have  no  right  to  suspect  their 
having  failed  in  another.  In  reply  to  this 
we  may  observe,  that  the  Chinese  are  too 
shrewd  a  people  not  to  perceive  that  there 
exists  a  wide  difierence  between  paying 
money  and  fulling  the  articles  of  a  treaty, 
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which  may  hare  reference  to  what*  may 
be  called  moral  qualities.  Money,  they 
know,  may  be  weighed  or  reckoned,  so 
that  even  the  Ekiglish,  outside  barbarians 
a§  they  are,  may  be  able  to  ascertain,  with 
tolerable  exactness,  whether  they  hare 
been  cheated  or  not.  Not  so  when  the 
matter  finder  consideration  is  a  thing  so  in- 
definite as  molestation  or  restraint.  Even 
when  most  insolent,  offensive,  and  trouble- 
some, they  may  think  proper  to  deny  that 
they  have  offered  Qie  strangers  any  molesta- 
tion, and  when  by  threats  or  cunning,  by 
withholding  parovisiOBs,  or  hindering  the 
humble  natives  from  entering  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  English,  they  have  prevented 
them  from  carrying  on  their  business,  on 
the  scale  necessary  to  insnre  profit,  they 
may  think  proper  to  deny  that  they  have 
put  any  restraint  whatsoever  on  their  move- 
ments.. 

Nevertheless,  no  doubt  can  possibly  be 
entertained  that  the  Chinese  have  carried 
on,  at  four  out  of  the  ^ve  ports,  a  system  of 
persecution,  that  neutralizes  our  trade  with 
the  interior,  and  sometrmes  keeps  our  mer- 
chants all  but  prisoners  in  their  houses.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  deny  these  facts. 
Even  those  cosmopolitan  individuals  who 
seek  to  establish  their  claim  to  liberality  by 
libelling  and  vilifying  their  own  oouatry, 
have  not  had  the  boldness  to  controvert 
them.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  broken  the  treaty,  and  that  we 
should  be  p^rfectfy  justified  in  re-opening 
negotiations,  and  insisting  on  the  option  that 
was  formerly  granted  us,  of  taking  Hong 
Kong  or  Chusan,  or,  if  we  please,  both. 
The  Chinese,  in  fitct,  know  that  Hong  Kong 
is  of  no  value^  and  therefore  had  we  chosen 
Chusan  for  our  emporium,  they  would  wil- 
lingly have  thrown  in  the  former  island  as  a 
make-weight. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  reason  why 
we  should  now,  as  the  thing  is  Cetirly  in  our 
power,  give  the  preference  to  Chusan  over 
Hong  Kong ;  if  we  let  it  slip  out  of  ouf 
hands,  the  French  will  have  it.  Monsieur 
Lagr^ne'  went  to  China  in  search  of  an 
island,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  estab- 
lishment there,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
French  commerce.  Certain  obstacles  no 
doubt  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  Monsieur 
Lagr^n^^s  negotiations.  In  the  first  place, 
he  seems  to  nave  found  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  who  the  French  were — the  Chi- 
nese, like  all  other  Orientals,  supposing  them 
to  be  a  petty  tribe  subject  to  Great  Britain. 
Even  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  this  notion  prevailed  until  very  re- 
cently. They  considered  Louis  Philippe  to 
be  an  inferior  rajah,  in  the  service  of  Queen 


Victoria,  and  were  astonished  at  his  aasui^ 
ance  of  sending  out  agents  and  emissaries  of 
his  own.  The  next  difficulty  was  to  deter- 
mine what  articles  France  could  ofier  ChiMi 
in  return  for  her  teas  and  Sycee  silver. 
Silks  her  inhabitants  did  not  need,  and  they 
were  not  yet  quite  prepared  for  Parisian 
millinery.  In  cottons  they  could  not  pre- 
tend to  compete  .with  the  English — atleast^ 
in  articles  of  moderate  price.  Finally,  it 
turned  out  that  they  had  scarcely  anything 
but  wine  to  bring  into  the  Chinese  market. 

A  bright  thought  has  since  struck  oiir  in- 
genious neighbours,  which  might  possibly 
nave  told  well,  had  it  presented  itself  to 
their  mtfids  in  China ;  it  is  that  for  the  pre- 
sent they  should  abandon  the  traffic  in  all 
vulgar  articles  of  merchandiase  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  and  undertake  to  supply 
the  Chinese  empire  with  moral  and  intel- 
lectual ideas.  Our  classical  readers  will 
remember  a  story,  current  among  the  an- 
cients, of  an  Indian  king,  who  becoming 
suddenly  enamoured  of  Greece  and  her  pro- 
ductions, wrote  to  Antiochus,  requesting 
him  immediately  to  ship  for  India  a  cargo  of 
superior  figs,  and  a  batch  of  sophists.  The 
plan  of  trading  in  ideas,  whether  moral  or 
immoral,  was  too  new  and  startling  for  those 
ages.  Antiochus  became  alarmed  at  the 
bare  suggestion  of  it,  and  replied,  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  trade  in  sophists.  A  few 
ages  later  his  countrymen  grew  to  be  of  a 
difierent  opinion,  and  exported  the  article 
by  ship  loads  to  Room.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  his  majesty  Louis  Philippe  may  be  de- 
sirous of  imitating  their  example,  and  send- 
ing the  pestilent  sophists  who  infest  every 
corner  of  his  dominions,  together  with  their 
debasing  and  vicious  theories,  to  China. 

Bujt,  however  this  may  be,  our  relations 
with  the  Chinese  empire  must  be  alternately 
those  of  commerce  and  war.  No  one  who 
has  bestowed  the  slightest  attention  on  the 
character  of  the  Mantchou  government,  can 
^il  to  foresee  tliatit  will,  from  time  to  time, 
require  to  be  brought  to  reason  by  force* 
h  is  one  of  the  least  perfect  despotisms  in 
Asia,  and  reposes  entirely  on  two  principles, 
which  are  those  of  ignorance  and  fear.  If 
any  one  desired  to  become  the  bene&ctor  of 
the  Chinese,  it  is  not  moral  but  military 
ideas  that  he  would  first  impart  to  them ; 
in  other  words,  he  would  teach  them  how 
io  drive  out  the  Mantchous,  and  establish 
a  government  of  their  own.  It  has  not 
hitherto  formed  any  part  of  oor  business  to 
do  this,  though  if  the  late  struggle  had  been 
greatly  protracted,  we  might  possibly  have 
attempted  something  of  the  sort.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  secret  societies,  more  than 
once,  made  overtures  to  us  witli  this  view« 
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They  desired  nothing  so  much  as  an  oppor- 
tanity  to  revive  the  old  national  contest  be- 
tween the  partizans  of  the  native  princes, 
who  still  possess  numerous  representatives 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  up- 
holders of  the  present  dynasty;  and  they 
were  quite  willing,  for  the  time,  at  least,  to 
permit  us  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  Tartars, 
if  we  would  only  lend  our  strong  hand  to 
put  them  down. 

Still  it  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
our  sole  object  in  China  is  trade.  We  covet 
no  portion  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  in 
desiring  to  obtain  possession  of  Chusaa,  are 
merely  solicitous  to  place  ourselves  in  a  po- 
sition to  avoid  the  necessity  of  conflict  and 
conquest.  It  can  never  be  too  frequently 
repeated,  that  we  are  not  a  military  people, 
and  that  we  have  no  desire  to  subjugate  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Wherever  we  present 
ourselves,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
onr  commodities  for  those  of  the  natives, 
and  while  we  are  suffered  to  do  this  peace- 
ably, we  can  be  contemplated  in  no  other 
light  than  that  of  the  ministers  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  benefactors  of  mankind.  It  is 
quite  true,  we  do  not  make  profession  of 
travelling  about  the  world  with  our  goods, 
firom  purely  philanthropic  motives.  We  go 
as  merchants,  and  our  object  is  gain.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  wish  that  they 
who  trade  with  us  should  gain  also,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  better  enabled  to  continue 
the  process.     Our  maxim  is  to  live  and  let 


live.  But  no  man  who  considers  the  footing 
upon  which  our  trade  in  China  was  placed 
before  the  late  war,  can  experience  the 
least  surprise  that  we  should  have  had  re* 
course  to  vigorous  means  to  ratify  it.  The 
Chinese  authorities,  with  that  pride  which 
is  the  usual  concomitant  of  extreme  igno- 
rance, insisted  on  treating  us  as  inferiors, 
which  in  that  part  of  the  world  signifies  in- 
sulting, robbing,  and  occasionally  putting  to 
death.  A  temporary  check  has  been  given 
to  this  spirit,  but.  symptoms  are  already  be- 
ginning to  appear  of  a  strong  disposition  to 
revive  it,  in  which  case  hostilities  will  again 
become  necessary.  To  postpone  this  ca- 
lamitv,  we  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  an 
island  like  Chusan,  having  which,  we 
micht,  if  necessary,  dispense  with  all  es- 
taolishments  on  the  mainland,  and  thus  es- 
cape multiplied  chances  of  collision  with  the 
Alantchou  authorities,  who  appear  wholly 
incapable  of  restraining  their  inveterate  dis- 
position to  be  insolent. 

Should  the  negotiations  to  which  we  have 
alluded  be  entered  into  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, it  will,  we  apprehend,  be  neces- 
sary to  send  out  a  new  plenipotentiary  ;  the 
present  governor  of  Hong-Kong  being  no 
way  fittea  to  conduct  such  an  a£bir.  He 
may  possibly  be  an  able  man,  but  he  is  not 
suited  to  the  situation  in  which  he  has  been 
placed.  He  understands  neither  the  art  of 
governing  his  own  countrymen  nor  the  na- 
tives, but  is  constantly  at  issue  with  both. 


SHORT  REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  Booke  of  Vhristmm  Cards :  illuminated  from 
MSS.  in  the  British  Musenm^  &c.  J.  Cundell. 
London.     1845. 

The  fashion  of  illustTating  books  in  the  style  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  Germany  began,  is  natu- 
nlly  to  be  brought  to  perfection  in  England ;  what 
they  originate,  we  perfect  The  booK  before  us 
is  a  striking  example  of  this  position.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  mechanical  repromiction  of  Art — the 
machine  imitating  what  the  brain  conceived  and 
the  hand  executed  three  centaries  and  a  half  ago 
— nothing  has  yet  been  jiroduced  in  Germany  or 
France  to  equal  it.  It  is  abJaze  of  splendour, 
quaint  Jn  ita  magoificence.    The  past  lives  theie> 


in  those  fantastic  devices,  and  in  the  pious  splen- 
dour of  the  gold  and  colours.  Turning  over 
these  brilliant  pages^  even  those  who  are  ramiliar 
with  the  encnanting  delicacies  of  Girolamo  di 
Libri,  and  other  great  *•  illuminators'*  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  vrifl  admit  that  these  mechanical 
reproductions  most  agreeably  remind  them  of  the 
on^inalF. 

It  is  by  many  degrees  the  best  specimen  of 
Chromo- lithography  yet  produced,  uniting  the  two 
processes  of  chalk  and  ink  work.  In  other  pub- 
lications of  this  class  the  work  has  been  printed 
separately,  and  *  mounted'  afterwards  on  the  pa£e ; 
but  in  this  *  Booke  of  Carols,*  each  entire  leal  has 
fairly  received  th^  squeezes  of  the  lithographic  press 
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as  many  times  as  there  were  coIouib  to  be  im- 
pressed (in  most  cases  six).  Messrs.  Hanbart, 
the  lithographic  printers,  deserve  great  praise  for 
the  skill  with  which  their  part  of  the  work  has 
been  executed.  Nor  should  the  printing  of 
Messrs.  Whittingham  pass  unnoticed;  but  their 
fame  is  established. 

A  superficial  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
use  of  Roman  type  in  the  printing  of  the  Carols ; 
and  as  this  is  the  sort  of  objection  likely  to  recur, 
and  one  having  a  plausible  look,  we  may  as  well 
refute  it.  There  is  no  anachronism  in  using  Ro- 
man type  with  Missal  ornaments:  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  bit  of  archaeological  exactitude,  for 
which  the  publisher  deserves  commendation.  Ail 
who  know  anything  of  illuminated  MSS.  are 
aware  that  each  Missd  had  its  own  character  of 
MS. — a  great  deal  more  distinct,  indeed,  than  the 
German,  Italian,  or  English  MS.  of  our  own  day. 
It  would  have  been  an  anachronism  to  have  used 
the  Old  English  or  Gothic  type  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  ornaments  used  are  such  as  were 
common  to  the  Italian  and  French  illuminators  of 
the  period;  g^ld  grounds,  with  arabesaaes  of 
flowers  and  animals ;  and  the  MS.  which  uey  en- 
circled was  either  the  French  hand- writing  af  the 
time,  or  else  exactly  what  is  here  used — viz.,  the 
<  Roman  lowercase'  letter;  a  genuine  example  of 
which  is  the  Treaty  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (with 
its  gold  seal — a  marvellous  work,  it  is  thought  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini),  of  which  a  counterpart  re- 
mains in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

The  least  successful  parts  of  this  work  are  the 
four  Miniatures.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  such 
things  can  ever  be  successful.  But  these  have 
another  fault :  they  are  not  of  a  contemporaneous 
character  with  the  ornaments.  We  conclude  our 
notice  of  this  seasonable  gift  book  by  remarking 
on  its  cheapness.  It  is  not  only  a  book  for  the 
drawing-room  table — it  is  cheap  enough  to  be  on 
every  drawing-room  table.  There  it  wUl  be  a  gen- 
eral favourite.  The  anti<^uarian  will  be  charmed 
by  its  fidelity.  The  stupid  visitor  (whom  one  is 
forced  to  amuse)  will  *  bestow  some  of  his  tedious- 
ness'  upon  it  Children  will  admire  its  quaint 
animals;  and  children  of  the  *  larger  growth'  will 
admire  it  on  all  accounts. 


CMs-drauvre  des  AtUeurs  Comiques.      2  vols. 
Firmin  Didot.     1845. 

This  elegant  and  compact  edition  of  the  French 
Comic  Dramatists  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  all 
persons  interested  in  the  Drama.  The  plays  here 
assembled  have  a  peculiar  inrerest,  as  types  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  dramatic  spirit  from  1645  to 
1721 ;  from  Scarron  to  Dufresny.  They  have  also, 
many  of  them,  an  intrinsic  value;  the  true,  light, 
playful  spirit  of  comedy,  reckless  of  exaggeration, 
careless  of  probability,  careful  only  of  amuse- 
ment, runs  through  some  of  these  veritable  chefs- 
^auvre. 

The  jpresent  two  volumes  contain  sixteen  plays 


by  Scarron,  Montfieury,  La  Fontaine,  Boarsaolt, 
Baron,  Dancourt,  and  Dufresny.  We  trust  a  vol- 
ume or  two  more  are  in  preparation ;  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  lack  of  plays  worthy  to  be  included  la 
the  series.  We  missed  an  old  friend, '  Le  Jouer,'  by 
Regnard,  which  ought  to  have  found  a  place  here ; 
but  we  presume,  that  as  all  Regnard's  works  are 
published  by  Messrs.  Didot  in  the  same  form,  it 
was  thought  unnecessary  to  repeat  *  Jouer.'  This^ 
however,  seems  to  us  a  mistake.  The  very  ob- 
ject of  making  a  collection  of  che/s-d'auvre  is  to 
dispense  with  the  whole  works  of  the  authors 
selected  from.  If  a  man  has  a  copy  of  Regnard, 
he  certainly  will  not  care  to  have  R^ards's  chefs- 
ctcBuvre  in  another  collection.  But  wis  applies  to 
Scarron;  to  La  Fontaine,  &c.,  equally  welt  as  to 
Rmard. 

In  the  succeeding  volumes  we  shall  hope  to 
meet  with  Marivaux,  Picard,  Beanmarchais,  &c 
Messrs.  Didot  have,  it  is  true^  published  a  com- 
plete Beanmarchais,  in  one  volume;  but  many 
readers  will  be  anxious  to  have  his  <  Figaro,'  and 

*  Le  Barbier,'  without  his  larmoyarUe  comedy  of 

*  La  Mere  Coupable  ;*  and  to  have  these  chefs^ 
d*(Buvref  together  with  those  of  other  authors,  will 
be  a  atrong  inducement  to  purchase. 


Alte  hoch'  und  niederdeutsche  Volkdieder,  mit  Ah- 
handlwig  nnd  Anmerkungen,  kerausgeg^en 
von  LcDWio  Umland.  (Old  High  and  Low- 
German  Ballads,  with  an  Essay  and  Notes,  by 
LuowiG  Uhland).  Vol.  I.  Stuttgart  and  Tii- 
bingen.     1844-5. 

The  first  volume  of  this  publication  contains  only 
poems,  the  essay  and  notes  being  reserved  for 
the  succeeding  volume,  which  has  not  )ret  appear^ 
ed.  The  principal  interest  of  the  work  is  antiqua- 
rian and  philological  rather  than  poetical.  As  the 
plan  includes  German  in  its  widest  extent,  not 
omitting  even  Flemish  or  the  Low  Dutch  of  the 
Netherlands,  it  furnishes  many  opportunities  of 
comparing  the  difierent  forms  of  the  language. 
The  editor  even  seems  to  have  hesitated  whether 
'he  should  have  mcluded  Swedish,  I>inish,  Eng- 
lish, and  Lowland  Scotch  in  his  scheme.  We 
are  not  surprised  at  his  having  determined  on  con- 
fining himself  to  Germany,  and  yet  we  in  some 
degree  regret  that  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
tracing  the  connection  of  the  remoter  as  well  as  of 
the  more  central  Teutonic  dialects ;  and  even  more 
the  still  more  curious  similarity  of  thoughts  and 
traditions,  which  is  often  shown  by  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  story  in  regions  the  most  widely  sepa- 
rated from  one  another.  Uhland  has  in  many 
case.^  j^iven  three  or  four  versions  of  the  same  bal- 
lad, differing  from  one  another  sometimes  only  in 
the  form  ofthe  words,  sometimes  in  thje  details  of 
the  story.  The  following  extract  will 'remind  the 
reader  of  many  similar  parallelisms  between  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  ballads.  The  first  version  is  like 
modern  written  German*  the  second  approaches 
Low  Dutch. 
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'*  Getpile,  liebtte  geipile  mein, 
Wammb  trauiest  du  so  seie  ? 
£i  trauieat  du  umb  deins  vaten  ^t 
Oder  trauiest  du  umb  dein  ere  ? 

'*  Icb  traur  nit  umb  meins  vaters  gut, 
Ich  traur  nit  umb  mein  ere, 
'Wir  zwei  haben  einen  knaben  lieb 
Danuss  konnen  wiruns  nit  teilen." 

Romancero  Castellano,  d  Coihuum  de  Antiguos 
Romances  Pamdares  de  lo$  Espanotes.  Pub]i- 
cada  por  6.  B.  Depping.  Nueva  Edicion,  con 
Jas  Notas  de  Don  Amtomio^Alcala-Galiano. 

DxppiNo'8  '  Cd lection  of  Spanieh  Ballads'  is,  we 
believe,  the  most  complete  which  haa  been  pub- 
lished. The  present  edition  is  eonyenient,  nea^ 
and  well  printed.  The  editor  complains  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  Lockharf  s  translations  with  some 
justice ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  English  rerslon  be- 
longs exclasively  to  the  translator.  The  old  Span- 
ish historical  ballads  are  for  the  most  part  prosaic 
and  straightforwaid  narratives,  with  no  poetical 
attribute  but  that  of  a  very  lax  metre.  A  more  se- 
vere chai^  is  directed  agamst  Mr.  LockhaPt*s  al- 
leged ignorance  of  Spanish;  and  certainly  it  is 
strange,  that  in  the  well -known  ballad,  *  My  Ear- 
rings, My  Ear-rings,'  he  should  have  translated 
morena  Moorish,  instead  of  biaek  or  dark.  The 
following  extract  is  from  a  contemporary  ballad  on 
the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  army  of  Charles  Y. 
The  poet  seems  singularly  balanced  between  loy- 
alty to  his  king,  and  piety  to  his  pope. 

**  Mournful  stood  the  Holy  Father, 
All  with  grief  and  sorrow  drooping, 
In  St.  Angelo  his  castle 
O'er  the  lofty  bulwarks  stooping. 

"  And  his  head  with  no  tiant 
Full  of  dust  and  perspiration — 
Seeing  Rome,  the  world's  great  Empress, 
Harried  by  a  stranger  nation. 

'*  And  the  yoke  of  conquest  pressing 
On  the  Romans  once  so  stately — 
All  the  cardinals  in  fetters — 
All  the  bishops  bound  so  straitly. 

^  And  the  saintly  bones  and  relics 
Scattered  through  the  wide  arena, 
Yea,  the  holy  coat  of  Jesus, 
And  the  foot  of  Magdalena." 

And  60  on,  with  a  quiet  and  peihaps  unintend- 
ed humour.  The  same  rhyme  ena  is  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  whole  poem. 


Die  Verfasmng  der  Kir  the  der  Zukunft,    (The 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  the  Future.)    By 

C.  C.  J.  BUNSSN. 

The  reputation  of  the  writer,  and  the  influence 
which  he  is  supposed  to  possess  with  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  may  probably  in- 
duce us  on  a  future  occasion  to  give  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  this  work.    It  originates  in  a  correspon- 


*'  Ghespeele,  wel  Ueve  ghespeelken  goet. 
Waer  om  weent  ghi  so  Seere  ? 
Merweent  ahi  om  uns  vsMlers  goet 
Oft  weent  giii  om  u  eere  ! 

"  Ic  en  ween  niet  om  mijn's  vaders  goet, 
Ic  en  ween  niet  om  mijn  eere, 
Wi  twee  wl  hebben  eenen  lantsknecht  lief, 
Rijc  god,  wle  sal  hem  werden  ?" 

dence  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  certain  questions 
arising  from  the  foundation  of  the  Anglican  bish- 
opric at  Jerusalem,  and  suggested  by  Abeken's 
semi-official  account  of  the  negotiations  on  the 
subject  between  the  Prussian  Court  and  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  In  this  correspondence,  which  ir 
printed  both  in  the  original  English  and  in  Ger- 
man, Mr.  Gladstone,  as  might  h%  expected,  pro- 
tests against  the  recognition  of  a  communion  be- 
tween English  churchmen  and  the  German  Pro- 
testants ;  and  incidentally  he  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that  episcopal  succession  is  an  essential  and 
indispensable  part  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
he  professes  to  admit  the  fitness  of  an  episcopal 
form  of  Church  government  to  certain  countries, 
maintains  that  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  sys- 
tem is  a  matter  of  mere  discretion  and  conveni- 
ence \  and  passing,  in  his  book,  into'wider  consid- 
erations, he  endeavours  to  show  that  all  reformed 
churches  are  bound  to  maintain  the  universal 
priestly  character  of  Christians,  and  the  conse- 
quent eauality  in  all  spiritual  rights  of  clergy  and 
laity.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  aigues,  that  the  es- 
sential forms  of  the  English  Church  are  universal- 
ly binding,  few  foreigners  would,  perhaps,  agpee 
with  him.  When  Mr.  Bunsen,  however,  declares, 
that  they  are  simply  national,  he  foreets,  that  his 
opinion,  even  if  true,  can  never  be  adopted  by  his 
opponents ;  for  no  church  can  be  national  without 
claiming  to  be  universal  In  all  its  vital  principles. 


Compendium  of  Modern  Civil  Law,  by  Fckdi- 
MAMD  Macxxldet.  Edited  by  Philip  Ignatus 
E[aufmann.  London:  Wiley  and  Putnam, 
1845. 

Mackeldxt,  who  was  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Marburg,  published  this  manual  un- 
der the  title  of  *  Lebrbuch  der  Institutionen  des 
heutigen  Romischen  Rechts,'  in  1814.  As  it  has 
since  gone  through  eleven  or  twelve  editions,  and 
has  been  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  Rus- 
sian, and  Greek,  it  seems  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  fitness  for  the  objects  for  which  it  » 
intended,  either  as  a  book  of  reference  for  practi- 
tioners, or  a  syllabus  for  the  use  of  students  at- 
tendine;  lectures  on  the  civil  law.  It  is,  like 
« Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,'  or  like  almost  all 
modem  treatises  on  English  law,  not  a  book  to 
read,  but  an  enlarged  and  systematised  index. 
Mackeldey  was,  it  appears,  considered  to  belone 
to  the  dogmatical,  as  opposed  to  the  historical 
school  of  jurists— that  is,  he  laid  more  stress  on 
the  existing  fabric  of  the  law»  than  on  the  process 
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by  which  it  attained  its  {^resent  lonn.  The  com- 
pendium, however,  contains  a  useful  introduction 
on  the  sources  of  the  Roman  law,  and  on  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  code  of  Justinian  became  the 
l»sis  of  modem  continental  jurispnidence.  The 
lemainder  of  the  work  is  arranged  according  to  the 
usual  divisions,  according  to  persons,  things,  and 
the  method  of  enforcing  rights. 

The  editor  and  translator,  Dr.  Kaufmann,  ap- 
peaTF  to  be  a  resident  of  New  York.  Perhaps  he 
will  find  his  labours  more  appreciated  in  America 
than  in  England.  Jurisprudence  is  the  only 
branch  of  the  severer  studies  which  seems  to  flour- 
ish in  the  United  States;  and  iti;  range  there  is 
wider  than  that  to  which  English  lawyers  are  in 
general  confined.  Many  of  the  functions  which 
are  regulated  according  to  our  ecclesiastical  courts, 
belong  in  America  to  the  same  judges  who  ad- 
minister the  common  law.  The  conflict  of  the 
laws  of  different  States  of  the  Union  with  each 
other,  and  of  any  of  them  with  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  gives  rise  to  a  class  of  questions 
only  to  be  solved  by  principles  common  to  all  ju- 
risprudence, and,  therefore,  intimately  connected 
with  the  rules  of  Roman  law.  One  province, 
Louisiana,  is  still  subject  to  a  law  founded  on  the 
civil  law,  which  must  frequently  coine  into  collision 
or  comparison  with  the  common  law  of  the  Anglo- 
American  States,  and  of  the  Union.  Above  all, 
there  is  some  systematic  instructiou  in  jurispru- 
dence, an  advantage  which  in  England  is  almost 
unknown.  The  compendium,  however,  may  be 
useful  to  many  persons  who  have  no  time  or  in- 
clination for  a  general  study  of  the  civil  law.  Dr. 
Kaufmann  seems  .to  be  one  of  those  commentators 
vffm,  in  illustration  of  a  severe  and  diflicult  sub- 
ject, delight  to  disport  themselves  in  disquisitions 
on  things  in  general,  a  habit  rather  wearisome  to 
the  stuoent.  For  instance,  *The  barbarian's  de- 
light in  war,  hasgiven  place  to  the  Christian's  de- 
sire for  peace.  iTie  lund  glories  of  martial  hero- 
ism, are  waning  before  the  purer  light  of  science 
and  philanthropy,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.'  And  this  is 
written  in  the  same  continent  which  contains 
Texas  and  Oregon. 


The  Anglo-Indian  Pa$9a§u  Bommgwd  and  Onf- 

toard ;  or,  a  Card  for  the  Overland  Travdler 
from  Southam/dan  to  Bombay^  Madras,  and 
Calcutta,  Ire,  ^c.    By  Datib  LBiofiSTCR  Rich- 
ardson.  London :  IV^tdden  and  Malcolm.  1845. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume, 
while  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  extremely 
small.  It  describes  th^  whole  passage  from  Eng- 
land to  India,  very  briefly  of  course,  but  neverthe- 
less with  Buflkuent  fulness  to  excite  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader.  Mr.  Richardson  does  not  aim  at 
satisfying  us.  He  tells  those  who  -perform  the 
overland  journey  what  they  ought  to  see,  and  al- 
most everywhere  indicates  the  sources  whence 
they  may  obtein  complete  information.  This  it 
more  particularly  the  case  in  the  part  which  relates 
to  %ypt>  where  at  every  step  the  traveller  may 
behold  something  worthy  of  examination.  Alex* 
andria,  with  its  environs,  is  lather  minutelT  de- 
scribed; but  Mr.  Richardson  apparently  found  that 
to  proceed  all  through  the  country  on  the  same 
scale,  would  have  hetfuyed  him  into  too  great 
length.  He  afterwards,  therefore,  becomes  more 
rapid,  and  by  the  huiry  of  the  narrative,  sofiguU 
the  same  sort  of  feeling  that  must  be  expenencei 
by  the  overland  tourist.  On  arriving  at  Cairo,  in- 
stead of  attempting  a  new  delineation  of  all  the 
icreat  objects  of  curiosity  by  which  it  is  surrounded^ 
Mr.  Richardson  has  with  equal  modesty  and  judg- 
ment adopted  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  fcM'mer 
travellers,  who  had  enjoyed  ample  leisure  to  ob- 
serve and  record  their  impressions  on  the  spot  Th^ 
Sieees  of  poetry  introduced  into  the  volume  from 
Ir.  Richardson's  own  pen*  are  original,  polished, 
and  elegant.  The  ocean  sketches  must  vividly  re- 
call to  every  one,  who  has  journeyed  over  the 
great  deep,  the  erand  natural  phenomena  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  view.  The  directions 
and  miscellaneous  information  given  in  the  appen- 
dix will  be  found  particularly  useful  to  those  pro- 
ceeding to  India  for  the  first  time. 


Tke  Citizen  of  Prague. — Translated  by  Mart 
Howrrr.    3  vols.    Colbum.     London.     1846. 

*  Translated'  by  Mary  Howitt,  says  the  title 
page ;  *  edited '  by  her,  say  the  advertisements.  It 
matters  little  which  reading  we  adopt.  In  either 
case,  Mrs.  Howitt  has  shown  a  lamentable  disre- 
g^  for  her  literary  reputation,  in  giving  the  sanc- 
tion of  her  name  to  so  clumsy  a  piece  of  joumev- 
work.  Whether  or  not  the  original  novel  be 
worth  translating,  is  a  question  we  will  not  now 
discuss.  It  is  enough  for  us  at  present  to  declare 
that  the  version  befoie  us  is  naught  No  printer's 
devil,  suddenly  advanced  to  authorship,  could 
easily  produce  specimens  of  more  uncouth  Eng- 
lish than  may  be  found  in  page  after  page  of  these 
volumes.  Such  crambo  diction  might  be  barely 
tolerable  in  an  essay  on  German  Transcendental- 
ism, or  on  Queen  Dido's  Shoebuckies,  but  it  must 
be  fatal  to  a  work  which  pretends  to  amuse  the 
reader. 


A  Compareiive  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  T^end, 
Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  German,  and 
Sclavonic  Languages,  fiy  Professor  Bofp. 
Titainslated  from  the  German,  principally  by  Lieu- 
tenant Eastwick.  Conducted  through  the  press 
by  Professor  Wilson:  London,  Madden  and 
Malcolm.  1845. 

It  is  scarcely  requisite  that  we  should  do  more 
than  announce  this  work,  congratulate  our  philo- 
logical readers  on  its  appearance  in  a  most  careful 
and  trustworthy  English  version,  and  on  their  be- 
half and  our  own  return  thanks  to  the  editors  and 
publishers,  who  have  performed  their  sevend  parts 
in  so  creditable  a  manner,  and  to  Lord  Francis 
Egerton,  who,  we  are  told,  suggested  the  puhlk»« 
tion,  and  has  taken  a  liberal  interest  in  its  promo- 
tion. The  character  of  Bopp's  great  work  is  too 
well  established  to  call  for  comment  here.  The 
translation  will,  of  course,  be  speedily  in  the  hands 
of  every  philological  inquirer  m  the  Britiah  em- 
pire. With  this  conviction  on  our  minds,  we  shall 
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look  with  some  cnrkMity  to  its  6ale,  for  we  slmll 
regard  this  as  a  test  and  measure  of  the  value  prac- 
tically ascribed  to  the  physiology  of  language  by 
British  scholars.  > 


Hebrew  Reading  Lessons :  consisting  cf  the  First 
Four  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  the 
Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  viih  a 
Grammatical  Praxis  and  an  Interlinear y  Trarhs- 
lation.    70  J>p.    London :  Bagster. 

W£  doubt  that  there  exists,  for  any  language,  a 
first-reading  book  so  complete  in  all  respects  as 
this  admirable  little  volume.  By  a  very  uigenioiis, 
and,  as  we  believe,  novel  typographical  contriv- 
ance, it  really  affords  the  student  an  intmtive  per- 
ception of  the  stnicture  and  mechanism  of  the  He- 
brew words  and  phrases.  The  notes  are  just  what 
the^  ought  to  be,  and  no  more ;  copious  in  infor- 
mation and  saccinct  in  form.  We  do  not  exagge- 
rate in  alledng  our  belief,  that  with  the  help  of 
this  manual,  the  young  Hebrew  scholar  may  com- 
press the  labour  of  days  into  hours-*-we  might  al- 
most say  minutes. 


Adventures  in  the  Pacific ;  with  Obtervations  on 
the  Natural  Productions,  Manners,  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Natives  of  the  various  Islands^Jrc,, 
fyc.  By  John  Coulter,  M.  D,  Dublin :  Cfur- 
ry.     1845. 

A  RAPID,  lively  narrative,  full  of  amusing  inci- 
dents, and  seasoned  with  a  fine  salt-water  savour. 
A  capital  book  for  a  winter's  evening. 


Eastern  Europe  and  the  Emperor  Nicholcu,  By 
the  Author  of  *  Revelations  of  Russia,'  &c.  Vols. 
1, 2.    London.    Newby,  1846. 

This  is  truly  a  hopeful  book — a  burst  of  sunshine 
lighting  up  one  of  the  darkest  and  saddest  fields 
imi  ever  shocked  the  tight  of  pitying  freemeiL  It 
18  nothing  less  than  an  announcement,  substanti- 
ated by  manifold  evidence,  of  the  proximate  regen- 
eration and  enfranchisement  of  the  whole  Sclavo- 
nic race,  the  downfall  of  the  Czar's  accursed  tyran- 
ny, the  dissolution  of  those  highly  artificial  com- 
pounds of  heterogeneous  elements,  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  and  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  better  moiety  of  the  European  federa- 
tion by  the  accession  of  eighty  emancipated  millions. 
Such  a  revolution  would  eelipse  even  that  of 
France,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  importance. 
That  it  is  coming  we  firmly  hope  and  believe ; 


probable;  nor  would  we  venture  to  assign  any 
term  of  years,  whether  reckoned  by  tens  or'  by 
units,  within  which  the  beginning  of  these  mo- 
mentous changes  may  not  possibly  occur.  The 
causes  tending  to  produce  them,  are  in  a  state  of 
active  development ;  and  they  are  of  a  nature  to 
augment  daily  in  extensiveness  and  intensity. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  but  naked  assertion^ 
It  is  so ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  assertion  too  start- 
lingly  bold  to  be  admitted  on  the  mere  ipse  dixit 
of  any  authoritv.  For  the  proof,  then,  we  refer 
to  the  volumes  nefore  us.  It  would  be  gross  in- 
justice to  a  work  of  such  importance,  to  attempt 
an  analysis  of  it  within  the  scanty  space  that  re- 
mains to  us.  We  shall  certainly  return  to  it  again; 
meanwhile  we  earnestly  bespeak  the  attention  of 
all  our  readers  to  its  deeply  interesting  disclosures. 

We  should  deem  ourselves  almost  criminal  if 
we  ne§[lected  to  give  increased  circulation  to  the 
followmg  extract.  Be  it  premised  that  the  atrod- 
ties  about  to  be  related  were  the  result  in  no  re- 
spect of  religious  fanaticism,  but  altogether  of  reck- 
less political  ambition,  excited  to  ferocity  by  resist- 
ance. They  emanated  directly  from  the  will  of 
the  savage  Czar,  and  were  as  much  his  act  and 
deed,  as  uough  he  had  committed  them  with  his 
own  hand : 

TKEATMSNT  OF  TUB  POLISH   NUITS. 

"  In  the  cily  of  Minsk,  in  1837,  there  still  eiusted 
a  convent  of  humble  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Ba^ 
silius.  Their  time,  like  that  of  the  *  sisters  of  char- 
ity/ was  divided  between  their  reUgioua  duties,  at- 
tendance on  the  sick,  and  the  education  of  poor 
children.  Their  order  had  been  founded  in  1826, 
by  one  of  the  princei  Tapieha,  a  family  to  which 
the  Czartoriskis  are  alliea. 

**  Far  and  wide  through  the  surrounding  country 
the  suffering  and  needy  had  learned  to  bless  their 
unassuming  benevolence,  and  people  of  all  ranks 
regarded  with  veneration  a  community,  distin- 
guished not  by  ascetic  practices,  but  through  its 
active  and  unwearying  philanthrooy. 

*'The  very|)opu]aTity  of  this  order,  and  the  esti- 
mation in  whicn  it  was  held,  marked  it  out  for  a 
perseeution  so  atrocious,  that  I  know  of  nothing 
more  harrowing  in  times  ancient  or  modem. 

**  The  cruelties  of  Nero,  Domitian,  and  Caligula, 
the  most  virulent  religious  persecution  of  past  cen- 
turies, and  the  horrors  of  tne  French  RevolutioiL 
rarely  equalled  in  degree  the  barbarities  practised 
on  these  harmless  women,  and  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  tiiem,  when  the  long  protraction  of 
seven  years  of  suffering  is  considered! 

"  All  the  details  of  this  inhuman  persecution 
might  have  remained  either  utterly  unknown  be* 
yond  the  Russian  frontier,  or  merged  in  vague  ra- 
mours  of  cruel  treatment^  but  for  ^  providential 
escape  of  four  of  the  sufferers. 

"To  sum  the  facts  briefly  up,  between  the  years 
1837  and  1845,  forty-four  nuns  perished  at  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  authorities,  out  of  fifty-eight  devot- 
ed to  duties  whose  fulfilment  appeals  so  directly  to 
all  human  sympathies,  that  a  religious  sisterhood 
analogous  to  their  own  had  been  spared  even  dur- 
ing the  French  reign  of  terror,  which  so  pitilessly 
swept  away  all  other  social  landmarks.  Of  the 
fourteen  that  remained,  eight  had  either  had  theix 
eyes  torn  out  or  their  limbs  broken,  and  of  the  other 
SIX  only  four  had  strength  to  attempt,  or  fortune 
to  effect,  their  escape.  A  few  more  months  and 
the  whole  surviving  fourteen,  at  last  doomed  to  Si- 


thatthepresentgenemtion  will  see  It  partially  effect- ^ 

ed,  if  not  wholly  consummated,  we  thiidc  highly  jberia,  might  iiiave^been  expiring  on  diat  weaiy 
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toad,  which  the  ten  unhappy  cieatuies  left  behind 
by  the  fugitives,  are  at  tbis  moment  being  dragged 
or  driven  over,  all  lamed,  blind,  or  ailing. 

*'  Nothing  in  that  case  would  ever  have  reached 
OUT  ear  of  the  incredible  sufferings  of  these  poor 
victims,  whose  fate  would  silently  have  contributed 
to  swell  those  statistics  of  prosel^tism  which  the 
Russian  government  gives  periodically  to  Europe, 
and  which  Nicholas  has  commemorated  by  the  fa- 
mous medal,  inscribed  with  the  motto,  *  Separated 
by  violence,  and  reunited  by  love.' 

"  Of  the  four  fugitives,  two,  the  sister  Wawicecka 
and  Irena  Macrina  Mieceslas  (Mieczslaska),  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Posen,  in  Prussian  Poland, 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  bavins  ta- 
ken down  their  circumstantial  deposition  of  the 
iacts  about  to  be  narrated,  sealed  them  with  the 
arms  of  the  archbishopric,  and  forwarded  the  docu- 
ment to  Rome. 

"  An  order  consequently  arrived  for  the  superior 
to  repair  to  Rome,  by  way  of  Paris ;  in  which  city 
she  took  up  her  abode  till  the  10th  of  October  last, 
under  the  same  loof  with  one  near  and  dear  to  the 
author. 

"  Here  she  was  led  to  give  all  the  sad  details  of 
her  harrowing  story,  whilst  the  scars  which  mark 
her  body  added  their  dumb  eloquence  to  her  recital. 

"  Irena  Mieceslas  had  been  thirty  years  renowned 
for  her  charity  and  benevolence  throughout  the 
government  of  Minsk,  as  head  of  the  Basilian  con- 
vent, consisting  of  thirty-four  nuns,  in  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  will  be  hence  at  once  perceived  that 
she  is  advancing  into  the  vale  of  years.  The  as- 
pect of  her  countenance,  according  to  the  portrait 
which  the  writer  has  before  him,  is  at  once  noble 
and  indicative  of  determination.  It  derives  the 
first  expression  from  the  position  of  the  eyes, 
which  IS  such  as  we  rarely  meet  with  out  of  the 
Scandinavian  or  Anglo-Norman  race ;  viz.,  obliqued 
upwards  from  the  outward  comers ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  direction  precisely  contrary  to  the  eves  of  the 
feline  species,  of  all  Mongolian  races,  ana  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  southern  countries.  The  fine- 
hr  chiselled  corners  of  her  mouth  seem  to  mark  a 
decision  of  temper,  of  which  she  has  given  the  most 
heroic  proofs  in  her  conduct 

**  The  substance  of  her  narrative,  which  the  other 
three  sisters  corroborate  in  the  minutest  particulars, 
is  to  the  following  effect : 

^'The  Emneror  Nicholas  having  profited  by  his 
influence  and  privileges  in  nominating  corrupt  and 
ambitious  tools  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Basilian 
communion  (that  is  to  say,  the  Roman  Catholic 
with  Greek  forms),  amongst  these  Semiasko,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  cotivent  of  these 
poor  nuns  was  situated,  h?d  aposUtised  to  the 
Greek,  from  the  Latin  chureh.  Finding  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  clergy,  and  the  whole  of  their 
conjgreeation,  refused  to  follow  the  examples  of 
their  chiefs.  Nicholas  ordered  forcible  means  to 
be  resorted  to,  and  set  on  foot  a  persecution,  which 
caused  the  females  of  this  religious  association 
{[Teat  alarm,  and  induced  them  to  use  the  private 
influence  of  their  friends  in  the  Russian  capital,  to 
be  allowed  to  retire  from  their  convent  to  the  bo- 
soms of  their  fiimiiies. 

"  This  boon  the  emperor  refused,  referring  them 
to  their  apostate  bishop. 

"  Semiasko,  after  vainly  using  all  his  persuasive 
powers  with  this  community,  to  induce  them  to 
pass  over  to  the  Russian  church,  showed  them 
alike  the  threats  and  promises  he  was  empowered 
to  make  in  the  name  of  Nicholas,  and  the  awful 
signature  appended  to  a  document  which  com- 
manded him  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  might  require,  to  oblige  all  re- 
cusants to  reform.     Finding  their  determination 


nnthakable,  he  left  them  three  months  to  contidAr 
the  matter,  and  then  detaching  from  his  breast  one 
of  the  numerous  orders  with  which  the  emperor 
had  rewarded  his  apostasy,  he  attempted  to  pin  it 
on  the  bosom  of  the  supenor,  to  whom  he  held  out 
a  dazzling  prospect  of  nonours  and  rewards. 

"  These  women,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  their 
devout  belief,  now  saw  in  their  former  pastor  only 
an  impious  seceder  from  the  faith  of  their  &thers. 
Irena  Mieceslas,  therefore,  spuming  this  tempta- 
tion, said  tauntingly  to  the  bishop  j  '  Sleep  it,  ke^ 
it ;  it  would  ill  accord  with  the  humble  cross  whicK 
marks  my  order;  and  with  you  it  serves  to  hide  a 
breast,  beneath  which  there  beats  the  heart  of  an 
apostate ! ' 

^  These  nuns  had  been  fortified  in  their  resolu- 
tion by  the  exhortation  of  their  confessor,  a  weak, 
but  probably  well-meaning  man,  named  Michale- 
witcL 

'*  Aspersecution  became  the  more  rigorous  around 
him,  between  the  threats  and  the  promises  of 
his  bishop,  he  was  influenced  to  desert  to  the  Rus- 
sian communion,  and  he  was  afterwards  frequently 
obliged  to  take  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  tribu- 
nal which  attempted  to  subdue  the  obstinacy  of 
these  women.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  he 
yielded  more  to  terror  than  seduction,  for  he  strove 
apparently  to  bury  his  remorse  in  incessant  intox- 
ication ;  and  in  this  condition  he  afterwards  fell 
into  a  pool  of  water,  where  he  was  drowned. 

*'  Three  days  after  the  insulting  refusal  of  the  su- 
perior to  apostatise,  Semiasko  came  with  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  to  tum  the  sisters  out  of  the  con- 
vent. Such  was  the  violence  employed — such  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  account  of  the  universal  per- 
secution, that  a  sick  nun  of  their  number  fell  and 
expired  upon  the  pavement  of  the  chapel. 

"  The  remainder  were  heavily  ironed,  hand  and 
foot)  and  marched  to  Yitepsk,  where  they  were 
placed  in  a  Russian  convent  of  *  black  sisters.' 

**  These  black  sisterhoods,  which  may  in  some 
measure  be  compared  to  our  penitentiaries,  are  plap 
ces  of  refuge  for  the  widows  of  private  soldiers,  and 
receptacles  for  the  most  disorderly  prostitutes. 

''  Here  the  thirty- three  nuns  of  St.  Basilius,  from 
Minsk,  met  with  fourteen  more  of  their  order, 
transferred  from  another  convent  to  this  abode, 
where  for  two  years  they  were  kept  at  hard  labour, 
chained  in  couples,  and  exposed  to  all  the  maligni- 
ty of  the  depraved  associates  with  whom  these  wo- 
men of  gentle  birth  were  thus  forcibljr  mingled. 

*'  In  1839,  all  other  efforts  haviog  fiuled  to  shake 
their  resolution,  they  were  transferred  to  another 
Russian  convent  of  black  sisters,  in  the  city  of  Po- 
lock.  Here  they  met  with  ten  more  nonconfonniet 
nuns  of  the  same  order.  The  whole  number  of 
these  women — fifbr-seven — ^were  now  brought  up 
twice  a  week,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  before 
a  commission  of  the  Russian  authorities  and  cler- 
gy, and  flogged  befbre  them,  receiving  flfty  strokes 
a-piece. 

**  This  was  continued  for  months  together,  till  the 
wounds  upon  theii  backs  were  an  open  sore,  and 

Siecee  of  tne  ecabe  and  then  of  the  raw  flesh  ad^ 
ered  to  the  instruments  of  torture.  Three  of  their 
number  died  beneath  this  infliction. 

"  They  were  then  fed  on  salt  herrings,  and  re- 
fused dnnk  (a  favourite  Russian  mode  of  torture), 
except  on  the  condition  of  apostasy.  This  punish- 
ment, which  it  appears  they  found  the  most  difli- 
cult  to  bear,  was  superseded  by  a  system  of  starve-  • 
tion.  They  were  only  fed  once  every  other  day, 
and  driven  to  eat  nettles  and  the  ibdder  of  the  eon- 
vent  cattle. 

"  They  were  employed  to  dig  out  clay,  and  not 
understanding  how  to  conduct  an  excavation,  the 
earth  fell  in  and  buried  five  of  their  number.    With 
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incMdible  barbarity  tbe  Rassian  aQthorities  not  only 
refused  to  dig  them  out,  but  prevented  the  nuns 
from  attempting  to  extricate  their  companions. 
They  perished  in  this  self  due  grave. 

"  The  next  labour  in  which  the  survivors  were 
employed,  was  to  aid  the  masons  in  constructing  a 
p9iMce  for  the  renesade  bishop. 

"  Some  of  the  Polish  gentry,  whose  spirit  no  ter- 
rors will  quell,  coming  to  look  on,— one  of  their 
number  addressed  some  wolds  of  consolation  to 
these  poor  women.  Within  four-and-twenty  hours 
not  only  this  imprudent  individual,  but  all  those 
around  nim.  had  aisappeared. 

"  The  &Uing  of  a  wall  in  the  midst  of  the  nuns 
inj  ured  many  and  killed  eight  of  them  outright  A 
ninth  and  tenth  soon  alter  perished. 

"  These  ten  bodies  were  carried  off  by  the  people 
and  hidden  where  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Russian  au- 
thorities fiiiled  to  discover  them. 

**  About  this  period  several  monks  of  Saint  Basi- 
lius  were  brought  to  the  same  convent  Their 
treatment  Is  described  as  having  been  more  barba- 
rous than  even  that  of  the  nuns.  Four  of  these 
men,  Zawecki,  Koma,  Zi1ewicz,and  Bockzynski  by 
name,  all  upwards  of  seventv  years  of  age,  were  at 
last,  in  the  full  severity  ot  winter,  stripped  and 
placed  under  a  pump,  whore,  as  the  water  was 
poured  over  them,  it  gradually  congealed  into  a 
mass  of  ice,  and  froze  them  to  death;  another, 
named  the  Abb^  lAudanski,  aged  and  infirm,  whilst 
staggering  beneath  a  load  of  nre-wood,  was  struck 
upon  the  head  with  such  violence,  by  a  drunken 
deacon,  that  his  skull  was  fractured,  and  he  died 
upon  the  spot 

**  It  must  here  be  explained  that  all  the  lower,  or 
white  CUrn  in  the  Russian  church  are  very  icno- 
rant  and  depraved,  and  that  the  deacons  axe  tne  low- 
est amongst  them. 

*'  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  refusal  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Basilian  clerg;^  to  pass  over  to 
the  Russian  church,  had  obliged  it,  in  these  forcibly 
converted  provinces,  to  fill  up  those  gaps  in  the 
lower  rann  of  its  hierarchy  with  boors  or  the  most 
illitente  and  dissolute  character. 

^*  It  happened  that  one  of  these  surviving  monks 
of  St  BasiUus  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and 
Semiasko,  irritated  by  this  incident,  resolved  to 
conquer  the  obstinacy  of  the  nuns;  and  publishing 
that  they  were  about  to  read  their  recantation, 
caused  them  to  be  forcibly  led  by  the  soMiery  to  the 
portals  of  the  Russian  church.  The  curiosity 
which  this  announcement  caused,  led  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  of  Polock  to  assemble;  not- 
withstanding the  examples  which  had  been  made 
of  those  who  hed  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
the  sufferers. 

**  The  apostate  bishop,  in  his  episcopal  garments, 
advanced  towards  the  nuns,  and  bidding  the  soldiers 
leave  his  dear  sisten  at  liberty,  spoke  to  them  with 
paternal  kindness,  then  offenng  his  hand  to  their 
superior,  prepared  to  lead  her  into  the  church.  Ire- 
na  Mieceslas  then  seizing  one  of  the  hatchets  used 
by  the  carpenten  who  had  been  working  at  the  re* 
paration  of  the  church,  called  out  to  all  her  nuns  to 
kneel,  and  addressing  Semiasko,  told  him :  *  After 
having  been  their  shepherd,  to  become  the  execu- 
tioner of  those  whom  he  had  not  already  done  to 
death,  and  to  strike  off  their  heads  before  the  thres- 
hold of  that  temple,  which  their  footsteps  would 
never  voluntarily  cross.' 

**  So  galling  was  the  provocation  of  this  rebuke 
to  the  Russian  bishop,  that  unable  to  contain  him- 
self, he  struck  the  superior  on  the  &ce,  and  then 
flung  the  axe  indignantly  from  him.  It  chanced  in 
fidling  to  wound  one  of  the  nuns  in  the  foot ;  and  a 
moment  after  the  superior  having  put  her  hand  to 
her  Dfiouth,  which  was  filled  with  blood,  drew  out 


one  of  her  shattered  teetii,  and  holding  it  up  to 
said :  *  Take  it,  it  will  earn  you  some  fresh  order 
from  the  enqieror.' 

**  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  scene  that  nothing 
could  restrain  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people ;  and 
as  the  nuns  were  led  back  by  the  soldiery,  the  crowd 
followed  them  singing  with  one  accord  Hallelujahs 
and  Te  Deums. 

**  Such,  notwithstanding  all  the  repressive  terrors 
of  the  Russian  authorities,  became  the  feeling  of 
the  population  of  the  city  of  Polock,  that  it  was 
found  unsafe  to  continue  the  persecution  of  the 
nuns  within  its  walls,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be 
removed  to  the  borough  of  Medzioiy,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Minsk. 

^  This  pttbUc  defeat  of  the  Rusnan  bishop  and 
authorities  was,  however,  revensed  on  these  poor 
women  by  an  act  of  such  dialxnical  malignity  aa 
only  the  most  undeniable  evidence  can  ren&r  credi- 
ble. 

**  When  the  Russian  soldien  and  the  newly  made 
deacons  had  been  rendered  drunk  with  brandy,  all 
these  helpless  nuns  were  turned  out  amongst  tlkem 
as  incuranly  obstinate,  to  treat  as  th^  thought  fit 
Then  commenced  a  scene  worthy  or  Pandemoni* 
urn,— the  shrieks  and  piayen  of  tne  victims  min« 
gling  with  the  oaths,  blaspnemies,  and  ribaldry  of  the 
crowd  to  whose  brutal  lust  they  were  abanooned. 

"  When  the  fury  of  these  demons  in  human  form 
had  been  exhausted,  it  was  discovered  that  two  of 
these  unfortunate  females  were  quite  dead.  The 
skull  of  one  had  been  crushed  by  the  stamping  on 
the  temples  of  an  iron-plated  heel.  The  otner  was 
txampled  into  such  a  mass  of  mod«and  gore,  that 
even  its  human  character  was  scarce  recognizable. 
Eight  othen  had  one  or  several  bones  or  limbs  bro- 
ken, or  their  eyea  torn  or  trodden  out  Of  the  whole 
number,  the  superior,  a  woman  of  iron  frame  aa 
well  as  indomitable  resolution,  fared  the  best ;  but 
she  was  not  allowed  to  attend  or  console  her  muti- 
lated sisten  except  on  the  condition  of  apostasy. 

"  They  were  afterwards  marched  out  of  Polock 
by  night  on  foot,  and  chained  two  by  two,— even 
those  whose  eves  had  been  torn  out,  and  whose 
hideous  wounas  were  festering.  Those  whose  legs 
were  broken,  or  who  were  lamed,  were  sent  for- 
ward in  carts  under  the  care  of  Cossacks. 

**A  gentleman  of  Polock,  M.  WalenMowitch, 
having  ordered  a  funeiul  service  to  be  read  ifor  these 
victims,  was  seited  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
sent  to  Siberia,  his  property  bein^  confiscated.  A 
monastery  of  Dominican  monks,  in  another  part  of 
the  country,  having  ventured  to  pray  for  them,  waa 
immediately  dispersed. 

^  On  reaching  Medzioly,  the  nuns  were  again 
immured  in  a  convent  of  the  black-sisterhood,  and 
divided  into  four  parties.  Here  they  were  put  into 
sacks,  and  towed  after  boats  in  the  water,  which 
was  allowed  to  rise  to  their  mouth  and  nose.  Three 
more  of  their  number  perished  in  this  manner, 
either  of  cold,  or  fear^  or  drowned  b^  incessant  im- 
menion.  The  inhabitants  of  Medzioly  carried  off 
their  bodies  in  the  night,  as  the  earthly  coil  of  holy 
martyra  which  men  would  some  day  venerate  and 
hold  precious. 

"  After  two  more  yvan^  captivity  of  the  fifty- 
eight  nuns  (thirty-four  fgom  liunak,  fourteen  from 
Vitepsk,  and  ten  from  Polock)  only  fourteen  sur- 
vived, and  of  tiiete  eight  were  either  kme  or 
blinded. 

"  The  superior,  Irena  Mieceslas,  who  had  fiired 
the  best,  had  an  open  wound,  from  which  she  waa 
obliged  to  extract  with  her  fin^n  the  carious  bones, 
and  which  afterwards  becoming  filled  with  worma 
from  want  of  dressing,  caused  her  intense  ason}r. 

*'  At  length  some  relaxation  of  vigilance  having 
opened  a  prospect  of  escape,  this  courageous  wo* 
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man  pevsuaded  three  of  her  eomponioni  to  attempt 
it  with  her.  In  thie  enteiprite  these  four  women 
all  succeeded,  enfeebled  by  disease  as  they  were, 
and  without  money  or  passports,  at  a  distance  of 
between  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  frontiers. 

**  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  pro- 
fiting bv  the  scene  of  riot  and  drunkenness  to 
which  the  saint's-day  of  the  protopope  of  the  con- 
vent had  given  occasion,  they  effected  their  escape. 
Leaping  down  a  high  wall  into  the  snow,  they 
alignted  in  safety,  and  immediately  fell  on  their 
knees  in  thanksgiving.  They  then  separated,  to 
facilitate  their  flight  The  superior,  in  the  midst 
oi  all  the  severity  of  the  season,  was  driven  to  hide 
for  di^s  together  in  the  woods,  without  other  food 
than  berries,  or  anything  to  quench  her  thirst  but 
like  snow.  Once,  driven  to  extremity,  she  knocked 
St  the  door  of  e  wealthy-looking  house,  and  being 
received  with  veneration  by  its  owner,  was  provid- 
ed with  money,  provisions,  and  a  correct  map  of  her 
route.  She  crossed  the  frontier  disguised  as  a  shep- 
herd ;  but  even  then  was  not  in  security,  as  the 
eowerdly  government  of  Prussia  gives  up  even  its 
own  subjects  to  the  Czar. 

^  It  was  not  until  she  had  reached  Posen,  in  the 
midst  of  e  Polish  population,  that  she  felt  in  secu- 
rity ;  and  here  she  had  unobtrusively  withdrawn  to 
a  convent  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  but  she  was  con- 


sidered too  precious,  as  a  living  testimony  of  the 
horrors  daily  peTpetrated  in  that  Golgotha  which 
the  ftontier  of  Russia  encircles,  to  be  left  in  her  re- 
tirement With  her  scars,  wounds,  and  personal 
evidence,  she  has  been  wisely  forwarded  to  Paris, 
where  a  deputation  recentlv  waited  on  her,  to  «z* 
press  their  sympathy  with  her  cruel  treatment 
From  thence  she  proceeded  on  the  10th  of  October 
to  Rome,  where  sne  was  received  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished manner  by  the  pope  and  cardinals.  In 
Posen  she  had  been  joined  by  the  sister  Wavrzecka, 
and  shortly  afterwards  learned  that  the  other  two 
had  in  like  manner  escaped  the  punuitof  the  Rus- 
sian au&orities,  and  been  safely  forwarded  by  the 
seal  of  the  inhaUtants  to  the  Austrian  frontier.** 


Rambles  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  ^c, 
Br  RuBio.    London.  Clarke.    1846. 

WriH  one  word  of  protest  ag^nst  its  vulgarity 
and  vicious  temper,  wa  leave  this  weak  and  worth- 
less production  to  sure  oblivion.  Exceeeive  ten- 
demeas  towards  the  faults  of  the  Americans  is  not 
among  our  besetting  sins ;  but  we  cannot  say  of 
the  United  States  as  of  Rubio*s  pages,  that  there  is 
nothing  good  in  them  from  one  end  to  the  other. 


FOREIGN   correspondence; 


*  Florence,  Nov,  3d,  1845. 

The  annivefsary  of  our  flood  I  This  time 
twelvemonth,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  or  somewhat  later, 
I  was  writing  to  you  of  drowned  streets,  mined 
merchants,  and  dismal  looks  on  all  sides.  Tlus 
autumn,  thank  Heaven,  our  beautiful  Florence 
presents  a  very  different  appearance,  though  a  few 
croakers  will  persist  in  asking  after  every  heavy 
shower  that  may  occur,  how  many  inches  the 
river  has  been  oliserved  to  rise ;  but  we  enjoy  our 
sunshine  and  bright  skies  and  laugh  at  thera.  Tru- 
ly this  Italian  autumn  has  reminded  one  of  Fanny 
Kemble's  beautiful  lines  to  the  American  autumn. 
We  may  say  with  her, 

**  Thou  comest  not  in  sober  guise 

In  mellow  ckiak  of  russet  clad ; 
Thine  are  no  melancholy  skies. 

Nor  hueless  flowers,  pale  and  sad. 
But  like  aa  emperor  trinmphiag 

With  gorgeous  robes  of  Tynan  dyes, 
Full  flush  of  fiagfaat  blossoming 

And  glowing  purple  canopies." 

And  as  fete  has  kindly  willed  it,  the  peculiar 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  season  is  witnessed  and 
enjoyed  by  an  unnsuaily  large  concourse  of  our  mi- 
^tory  countrymen.  The  police-returns  a  few  days 
since  showed  that  there  were  then  in  Florence  no 
fewer  than  between  twelve  and  diirteen  thousand 


English !  We  always  expect  rather  large  covejrs 
about  this  time  of  year,  but  the  throng  this  season  is 
unprecedented.  They  swann  in  the  streets,  in  the 
theatres,  in  the  churches,  in  the  salons,  in  the  gal* 
lerics.  Had  they  not  the  unmistakable  'cachet' 
which  stamps  them  *  British '  ineftceably  imprinted 
on  every  lineament  and  gesture,  they  might  still 
be  known  by  the  unfailing  accompaniment  of  Mur- 
ray's red  guide  book, — ^out  a  band  leader  of  the 
blind,  be  it  said,  en  passant,  for  both  the  volumes 
on  Northern  and  Central  Italy  are  as  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory  as  those  on  Germany  are  ex- 
cellent 

However,  Murray's  red  books  are  de  rigueur, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  traverse  a  street  in  Florence 
without  encountering  half  a  score  of  them.  Their 
owners  all  are  forming  the  most  favourable  no* 
tions  of  our  climate,  and  will  be  ready  on  their 
return  to  swear  that  winter  in  Italy  is  a  joke,  and 
wintry  blasts  unknown.  No  Florentine,  native  or 
adojited,  will  undeceive  them  in  the  pleasing  delu- 
sion, for  it  is  here,  as  it  should  seem,  an  universal 
law  to  assure  every  Englishman  who  may  chance 
to  encounter  wintry  weather  heit,  that  such  an 
occurrence  is  unprecedented  within  the  memory  of 
man — ^that  there  never  was  such  a  season  before, 
and  never  will  be  again.  I  trust  for  the  credit  of 
our  heUa  Firenze  tlut  the  weather  may  not  chan^ 
before  a  good  portion  of  our  twelve  thousand  visit- 
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on  have  left  us.  But  I  have  passed  foo  manj 
vriatere  here  not  to  know  how  very  likely  it  is 
that  any  morrow  may  change  our  baskings  to  shiv- 
eringSy  and  send  our  astonished  countrvmen  scud- 
ding across  the  Piazza  di  Duomo  before  a  wind 
which  seems  capable  of  cutting  an  oak  in  half.  A 
'  tramontanai  with  a  fall  of  snow  on  the  A^- 
aine — and  hey  presto  !^^il  hel  cido  d*  Italia  is  a 
poet's  dream ;  and  brick  floors,  fireless  rooms,  and 
wind-admitting  doors  and  windows  become  most 
nnpoetic  and  rheumatic  realities.  Meanwhile,  all 
are  buzzing  about  as  gay  as  summer  flies,  and  as 
busy.  Cerito  is  here  too,  dancing  at  the  Pei]^Ia, 
where,  to  complete  the  delectation  of  our  visitors, 
La  Barbieri  is  singing  in  a  style  which  would  have 
long  since  caused  her  to  be  taken  from  us  by  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  had  she  wherewithal  to  charm  the 
eye  as  potently  as  she  does  the  ear.  Here  we 
judge  singers  by  the  latter  organ. 

Literature  is,  as  usual,  showiag  that  it  is  alive 
by  painful  and  laborious  heavings  under  the  super- 
incumbent weight  of  cf  osocships  and  obstacles  of 
all  sorts,  like  the  imprisoned  giant  under  Etna ; 
%hting  the  good  fight  bravely  and  perseveringly 
against  all  the  odds  toal  can  be  brought  against  it. 
i^ut  the  amount  of  perseverance,  M  courage,  of 
faith  and  hope,  which  can  hope  even  against  nope, 
needed  for  the  maintaining  of  the  struggle*,  can 
•carcely  be  adequately  estimated  by  any  save  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  watching  these  mat- 
ters de  pris.  And  to  one  who  does  so  watch  the 
agonies  of  fettered  intellect  in  Italy,  the  almost 
desperate  game  is  truly  heart-sickening. 

Paolo  Emiiiani  Giudici  has  nearly^  completed 
his  *  History  of  Literature  in  Italy/  As  it  is  pub- 
lished in  fcacieoliy  after  the  manner  so  prevalent 
now  in  Italy  (more  so  even  than  elsewnere)^  the 
portion  finished  is  already  before  the  public.  Two 
chapters  of  the  work,  amounting  to  164  octavo 
pa^,  touching  Dante  and  his  era,  have  been 
pnated  separately  by  the  publishers  as  a  preface  to 
an  edition  of  the  poet  which  they  are  bringing  out 
But  alas !  the  censorship  of  the  Papal  government 
has  discovered  'thirty-two  propositions  in  it  of 
erroneous  tendency.'  Naples,  &c.,  of  course,,  fol- 
low the  decision,  and  the  work  is  excluded  from 
more  than  half  its  market,  and  the  people  from  the 
benefit  of  something  like  sound  criticism,  and  a  iust 
appreciation  of  ^e  great  men  of  their  brighter  dav* 
<  in  literary  criticism,'  says  the  writer  of  an  able 
article  on  Italian  literature  in  the  <  Westminster 
Review '  of  October,  ISdT*  <  in  literary  criticism  all 
here  is  truly  void  *  *  *.  Criticism  is  dumb.' 
Since  this  vras  written  she  has  more  than  once 
given  indication  that  she  was  neither  dead  nor 
sleeping, — and  has  endeavoured  to  raise  her  voice. 
And  here  we  see  the  result.  For  nearly  a  century 
the  Dantescan  criticism  of  Italy,  as  seen  in  thie 
sterile  labours  of  dilettante  academies,  has  been  the 
•coff  and  by- word  of  Europe.  The  endless  and 
objectless  multiplication  of  such  empty  disserta- 
tions, disputes  on  readings,  and  woid-eatching  ver- 
Inage,  as  formed  the  staple  of  Italian  Dantescan 
labours  until  quite  recently,  was  deeiped  by  the 
rulers  of  Italy  a  safe  and  harmless  employment  for 
the  leisure  and  intellect  of  her  literati.  As  long  as 
none  of  the  great  and  suggestive  laaaons  with 
which  life,  the  writings,  cEaiacter,  and  opinions 
of  the  mighty  exile  are  pregnant,  were  drawn  from 
the  study  of  tbemi  all  was  well,  aad  beuevo- 


lent  princea  was  w^  content  to  pationise  courtiv 
academies  whose  elegant  scholarsnip  busied  iteeli 
only  with  words,  and  whose  well-ored  learning 
dreamed  not  of  seeking  beneath  them  for  ideas 
which  might  disturb  the  placid  dulness  of  theii 
gentle  literature.  But  another  class  of  scholars  has* 
arisen.  *  Major  return  naecilw  ordo.*  And  lo  I 
Dante  and  Dantescan  studies  are  found  to  be  na 
lonser  the  safe  ground  of  intellectual  tilting  match- 
es thev  were  once  deemed  to  be.  The  less  that  is 
said  about  hi»  the  better !  The  best  consolation 
one  can  suggest  to  the  author  of  a  work  thus  ex- 
cluded is  the  consideration  that  its  admission  inta 
the  Papal  States  would  have  been  an  irrefragable 
proof  T)f  its  worth lessnessw  Yet  it  is  a  heart-sick- 
ening and  up-hill  course — that  of  a  Uterary  man 
who  has  any  pretensions  to  be  called  such,,  in 
Italy. 

1  have  seen  the  first  volume  of  Signor  Giudici's 
work  on  the  History  oi  Italian  Literature,  from 
which  thia  unfortunate  preface  to  the  *  Divina 
Comedia'  was  extracted,  and  I  can  {ffomise  yon, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  when  completed  it  will  be  well 
worth  your  notice.  It  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  English 
readers  familiar  with  the  names  (ond  nothing  more) 
of  Crescimbeni,  Gimma,  Quadrio,  and  Tiraboschi, 
that  a  new  history  of  Italian  literature  was  hardly 
needed.  But  I  have  sufiicient  faith,  if  not  in  the 
critical  acumen,  yet  at  least  in-  the  idleness  of  the 
readers  of  this  our  railroad-going  epoch,  to  feel 
quite  assured  that  a  very  cursory  inspection  of  the 
iDorks  of  these  worthies  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  suffice  to  convince  all  who  have  any  wish 
to  inform  themselves  on  the  matter  of  Italian  lite- 
rature, of  the  necessity  of  a  guide  on  the  subject 
rather  mora  adapted  in  matter  and  manner  to  the 
wants  of  a  somewhat  thinking  though  ever  hurry- 
ing generation. 

Crescimbeni  was  an  *  Arcadian,'  and  may  be, 
indeed,  deemed  the  father  of  all  the  Arcadians,  as 
he  was  the  first '  Custode '  of  the  institution.  This 
will  be  sufficient  to  enable  those  who  have  anu 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  literature  of  the  ei^teenth 
century  to  form  a  sufficiently  accurate  esUmate  of 
his  history.  It  is  an  enormous  magazine  of  labo- 
riously collected  puerilities.  Of  the  true  essence 
and  nature  of  poetry  Crescimbeni  was  as  profound- 
ly ignorant  as  it  is  well  possible  for  a  lettered  man 
to  M.  '  Poeta  fit  non  nascitur  *  must  have  been 
his  motto,  or  at  least  his  creed.  And  the  making 
of  a  poet  and  of  poetry  he  deemed  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  observance  of  a  set  of  minute  woid- 
regulatin^  receipts.  And  truly  this  method  was  so 
successful,  that  such  a  brood  of '  poets'  was  formed 
from  the  worthless  materials  lyii^  fallen  in  the 
dolee  far  nimte  of  Italian  life,  as  utterly  over* 
whelmed  the  unfortunate  Arcadian  chronicler,  wiio 
deemed  all  equally  worthj  of  a  place  in  his  tern* 
pie  of  fame,  yet  found  himself  utterly  unaUe  to 
a(;(Bommodate  so  numberless  a  band  even  in  the 
capacious  limits  of  his  weighty  volumes.  The  ex* 
pedient  that  he  adopted  in  this  distress  is  woidi 
mentioning,  as  it  is  probably  not  generally  known, 
and  as  it  serves  pretty  well  to  in&ate  the  value  of 
his  often  quoted  woik  and  the  calibre  of  the  wiiu 
er's  mind.  He  had  recourM  to  a  lottery ! ! !  Ha 
phioed  some  thousands  of  names  in  an  urn,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Carlo  Doni  and  Y incenao  LeoniOk 
to  guarantee  fair  play,  he  diaw  out  a  certain  nuaa* 
her,  and  of  theee  composed  the  eontempoiary  pmrt 
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of  his  history.  A  legally  attested  document,  re- 
cording* the  facti  was  deposited  in  the  Arcadian  ar- 
chives ! ! !  We  were  aware  that  Fame  sometimes 
was  subject  to  optical  delusions,  but  we  never  be- 
fore heard  of  her  wilfully  shutting  her  eyes,  and 
calling  on  blind  Fortune  to  award  ner  crowns  for 
her.  *  Such,'  says  Giudici,  <  is  the  history  of  Cres- 
cimbeni.  When  I  recollected  the  reputation  it  en- 
joyed, I  concluded  that  few  had  looked  into  it,  and 
none  perhaps  examined  it.  But  very  many,  front 
that  sheep-like  tendency  to  follow  each  other,  that 
seems  inherent  in  human  nature,  have  cited  it,  and 
even  still  continue  to  do  BO--even  still,  when  the 
Bad  experience  of  facts,  and  the  example  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  other  nations  ought  to  have  freed 
us  from  our  pernicious  literary  vanities.' 

Gimma,  the  second  of  the  above-named  writers, 
was  an  encyclopedic  philosopher,  according  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  his  day — the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  had  an  immense  repu- 
tation among  his  contemporaries.  But  having 
found  out,  as  Stgnor  Gtudici  says,  *  how  much 
easier  a  thing  it  is  to  write  of  everything  than  of 
one  thing  only/  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  vast 
work  on  the  history  of  the  entire  cycle  of  human 
knowledge  in  Italy,  from  Adam  to  ikt  end  of  tht 
Meventeenth  century.  And  when  he  had  amassed 
in  sundry  huge  volumes  all  he  could  collect  on 
this  enormous  topic,  he  issued  them  as  a  specimen 
of  the  mighty  work  that  might  be  expected  from 
him  when  completed  in  its  entirety.  Humanity 
was,  however,  mercifully  spared  this  infliction,  and 
poor  Gimma  died  in  travail. 

Quadrio  in  his  history  of  every  poetry  of  every 
nation,  and  of  every  age,  gives  a  list  of  antedilu- 
vian poets,  and  sets  down  Adam  as  the  writer  of 
the  first  canzone^  which,  according  to  the  learned 
historian,  may  be  found  at  the  present  day  among 
the  psalms  attributed  to  David.  The  reader  will 
hardly  then  expect  from  the  exceedingly  erudite 
Qnadno,  a  history  adapted  to  the  reading  wants  of 
1645. 

Tiraboschi's  great  work,  useful  and  even  indis- 

Sensable  as  it  is,  as  a  book  of  reference,  is  the  pro- 
uction  of  a  pedant,  of  a  profoundly  learned,  and 
indefatigably  industrious  one ;  but  still  a  nsere  pe- 
dant, adapted  admirably  by  his  nature  and  j^uaufi- 
cations  for  the  compilation  of  a  chronicle,  but  ut- 
terly incompetent  to  the  composition  of  a  history. 
Moreover,  the  utility  of  bis  work  is  diminished, 
and  all  its  proportions  distorted  by  certain  urejudi- 
oes,  which  were  also,  in  a  great  measure,  tnose  of 
his  day.  He  worshipped  Petrarch.  The  mighti- 
er mind  of  Dante  he  could  neither  appreciate  nor 
comprehend ;  still  less  had  he  any  idea  of  setting 
forth  or  hinting  at  the  influence  which  that  truly 
creative  intellect  exercised  on  the  eras  which  suc- 
ceeded his  own,  not  only  in  the  world  of  literature, 
but  in  every  department  of  human  life.  *  And 
when  a  literary  history  reveals  nau|j;ht  of  all  this,' 
cries  Siffnor  Giudici,  <  what  consolation  are  a  dozen 
pe§[es  mled  with  an  indifferent  attempt  at  investi- 
gabng  biographical  minutieB  .'* 

I  believe  a  translation  of  Signor  Giudici's  vol- 
umes is  in  progress ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  they 
will  be  thank^lly  received  in  England. 

The  first  volume  of  a  work  *  On  the  History, 
Theory,  and  Practice  of  Animal  M^etism '  has 
just  made  its  appearance  here,  and  is  maJcing  ra- 
ther a  sensation  in  our  little  Uteraiy  world.    It 


bears  on  its  title  page  the  name  of  <  Professors 
Lisimaco  Yerati ;'  but  this  is  understood  to  be  a 
Tiom  de  guerrej  and  the  name  of  the  real  author  is 
a  profound  secret  But  the  principal  point  of  in- 
terest  in  the  matter  is  the  fact  of  tne  volume  hav- 
ing passed  the  ordeal  of  the  censorship.  That  if 
should  have  done  so  is  attributed  to  two  circum- 
stances ;  firstly,  to  the  insertion  of  the  following 
notice  on  the  ny-leaf.  <  The  author  declares  that 
he  has  treated  the  subject  of  this  work  purely  as 
a  philosopher ;  nor  does  he  draw  from  it,  nor  ought 
his  readers  to  draw  from  it,  any  the  least  argument 
contrary  to  the  holy  doctrines  of  our  Catholic  re- 
ligion, of  which  he  professes  himself  a  venerator 
and  follower.'  And  whenever  anythine  too  start- 
ling to  the  faithful  occurs  is  the  text  oftbe  work, 
be  puts  a  foot-note  to  sav,  *  Please  remember  the 
declaration  on  the  fly-leaf.'  This  mode  of  main- 
taining one  set  of  opinions,  *  as  a  pure  philoso- 
pher,' and  holding  another  as  a  good  Catholic,  is 
amusing  enough,  and  it  must  be  owned  extremely 
convenient  in  a  country  blessed  with  a  censorship. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  may  be  followed. 
But  the  cleigy  are  already  screaming  open-mouthed, 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  too  lenient  censor  may  find 
himself  obliged  to  recall  his  license.  If  so,  adieu 
to  the  author's  forthcoming  other  four  volumes. 
The  second  circumstance,  supposed  to  have  assist- 
ed this  somewhat  flimsy  and  transparent  deviceof 
sweetening  a  whole  volume  of  heterodoxy  with 
one  big  lump  of  orthodoxy  thus  put  in  after  it  was 
composed,  in  passing  Professor  Verati's  book,  is 
the  fact  that  the  censor  is  known,  despite  his  ec- 
clesiastical faith,  to  be  an  enthusiastic  receiver  of 
the  doctrines  of  mesmerism.  Vaieat  quantum.  It 
is  to  be  supposed  that  he  also  has  his  official  opi- 
nions and  his  own  private  conscience  for  home  use 
quite  separate. 

It  is  very  manifest,  however,  that  several  of  the 
Italian  governments,  especially  ours  here,  and 
even  Austria  in  Lombardy^  are  mclined  to  relax  in 
the  matter  of  censorship,  and  others  similar,  far 
more  than  Rome  is  inclined  to  permit.  Nosymp- 
tom  of  amelioration,  no  slimmer  of  penetrating 
light  is  there  visible — with  the  exception  of  the 
occasional  lurid  flashes  of  reiterated  revolt  The 
wonderful  pertinacity  with  which  she  utterly  re- 
fuses all  amendment,  hugs  each  abuse  which  it  is 
sought  to  rend  from  her,  and  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  enlightened  sense  and  opinion  of  progressive 
humanity,  with  an  audacity,  now  in  the  day  of 
her  weakness  and  decrepitude,  more  blindly,  des- 
perately daring  than  she  ever  ventured  on,  even  in 
the  days  of  her  prime,  is  truly  astonishing,  and 
can  be  explained  only  on  the  principle  of  '  quera 
Deus  vult  perdere  pnus  dementat'  The  soberest 
and  gravest  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
live  under  her  sway,  are  convinced  that  no  purifi- 
cation, save  that  of  fire,  fire  which  shall  utterly 
consume  the  entire  frame- work  of  her  present  fab- 
ric, can  avail  to  amend  or  render  her  endurable  by 
mankind.  Europe  may  depend  on  it,  the  last  day 
of  the  temporal  dominion  of  Rome's  bishop  is  near 
at  hand.  The  late  revolt  was  but  a  false  start---a 
premature  outbreak  of  some  of  the  hotler  spirits, 
whom  the  more  formidable  leaders  of  the  contem- 
plated insurrection  were  unable  to  restrain,  till 
what  appeared  to  them  a  fitting  moment  It  was 
a  mere  flash  in  the  pan.  The  re^  dischaige  of  the 
jaece  will  come  presently,  probably  in  somewhat 
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less  than  twelve  months.  And  in  printing  this, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  will  be  betraying  no  confidence, 
revealing  no  secrets.  None  are  better  aware  of 
the  facts  I  have  asserted  than  the  members  of  the 
Pftfml  govemroent.  Many  of  them  may  perhaps 
hope  that  the  craz^  fabric  may  last  their  time, 
speculating  on  their  own  senility,  and  still  more 
rapidly  advancing  decay.  The  wisest  among  them 
are  known  to  be  hopeless,  and  perfectly  aware  that 
their  game  is  a  desperate — nay,  a  lost  one.  One 
of  those  prophetical  announcements  which  so  of- 
ten have  preceded  great  events  in  the  world's 
march,  ana  have  contributed  to  bring  them  about, 
is  now  current  in  Rome,  and  much  dwelt  on  by 
her  ignorant  and  superstitious  citizens — assisted, 
doubtJess,  by  her  wiser  and  desigtiing  ones.  It  is 
there  very  eenerally  believed,  that  it  has  been  pro- 
phetically declared  that  the  present  wearer  of  the 
tiara  will  never  have  a  successor.  The  pontiff  is 
known  to  be  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health, 
and  the  above  idea  has  very  much  quashed  s])ecu- 
latton  in  Rome  as  to  the  probable  election  of  the 
conclave  on  the  expected  event  of  his  demise. 

Notwithstandtng  the  ^^reat  arrears  of  improve- 
ment which  all  the  Italian  governments  have  to 
nake  up  before  they  can  approach  the  present 
point  of  European  progress  in  its  more  favoured 
portions,  we  have  recently  had  a  pleasing  indica- 
tion that  they  are  not  all  equally  barbarous,  and 
that  our  Tuscan  Prince  is,  indeed,  *  facile  prin- 
oeps '  among  them.  Several  of  those  who  were 
obliged  to  save  themselves  from  the  consequences 
of  the  late  outbreak  in  the  Romagna,  took  refu^ 
in  Tuscany,  ami  were  by  the  authorities  lodged  m 
prison,  till  it  should  be  decided  what  was  to  be 
done  with  them.  The  Papal  government  made  a 
formal  demand  that  they  should  be  given  up.  The 
grand-ducal  ministers  met  to  deliberate  on  the  mat- 
ter, and,  it  is  said,  came  to  the  determination  of 
complying  with  the  Papal  demand.  Whereupon, 
says  report,  the  Grand  Duke  stepped  aside,  and 
penned  an  order  to  the  keeper  of  the  *  fortexza  di 
oasso,'  in  which  the  refu^^ees  were  confined,  di- 
neting  them  to  be  immediately  sent  to  Leghorn, 
and  tfauBnce  by  sea  to  Marseilles';  thus  summarily 
tatting  short  the  debates  of  his  ministers  on  the 
question.  Thus  miKh  is  at  all  events  certain,  that 
they  were  all  sent  to  Marseilles  in  contempt  of  the 
demands  of  the  Papd  sovemment,  and  every  roan 
presented  by  the  Grand  Duke  with  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  a  Napoleon. 

Before  closing  this  long  and  desultory  letter,  1 
must  drop  a  word  of  caution  to  your  art-loving 
readers  anent  the  <  diacovenr '  of  a  fresco  by  Ra- 

eael  here,  respecting  which  much  nonsense  has 
m  written  designedly  or  ignorantly  in  the  French 
and  English  papem.  The  fresco  in  question, 
painted  on  a  wait  of  the  refectory  of  a  ci-devant 
eonvent,  now  occupied  by  a  carriage-builder,  has 
been  open  to,  and  well-known  by  the  Florentine 
artistic  public  for  some  yeare.  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
m  work  of  much  merit ;  and  used  to  be  considered 
the  production  of  some  pupil  of  Perugino.  It  was 
then  suggested  that  that  roaster  himself  was  the 
author  of  it.  Suddenly,  quite  lately,  it  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  by  Raphael,  and  his  name  was  said 
to  be  discoverable,  tn  a  eifher  on  the  ooUar  worn 
by  one  of  the  figures.  Now  any  such  ct|dier,  did 
it  exist,  would  of  course  prove  nothing ;  and  its 
existence  seems  at  least  prohlematieal.    A  friend, 


a  very  competent  judge  in  stich  matteiB,  assured 
me  that  it '  required  much  faith '  to  see  the  allied 
letters  in  the  marks  in  question  ;  and  that  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  cleaning  it  refused  to  allow  him, 
an  artist  well  known  here,  to  examine  the  wall 
closely  on  the  pretence  that  the  scaffolding  was 
not  strong  enough  to  support  two  persons.  In  the 
next  place,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  per- 
suade those  who  are  really  well  read  in  the  history 
of  art  and  artists,  that  Raphael  ])rodnced  a  work 
at  Florence  which  must  have  occupied  him  for  a 
year,  and  concerning  which  history  is  utterly  si- 
lent. To  the  best  informed  here  this  consideration 
is  decisive  on  the  point.  [  am  told,  however, that 
certain  Englishmen  are  in  treaty  for  the  purchase 
of  the  painting.  What  will  a  money-ourdened 
Englishman  not  buy !  In  ray  own  humble  opi- 
nion, the  new-discovered  authorship  of  the  picture 
was  in  all  probability  opportunely  suggested  con- 
temporaneously with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  suc- 
cessfully removed  from  its  wall. 

It  seems  certain  that  one  of  the  figures  is  a  not 
uninteresting  portrait  of  Raphael. 

Your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  will  not  have  foiigot- 
ten,  probably,  a  more  interesting  and  more  genuine 
discovery  of  this  nature,  which  was  maae  here 
two  or  toree  years  ago,  of  a  portrait  of  Dante  on 
a  wall  of  the  Bargelio.  It  will  be  easily  imagined 
what  a  sensation  the  first  uncovering  oithu)  ^nu- 
ine  presentment  of  the  great  Florentine  occasioned 
here,  amon^  both  natives  and  foreigners.  Well, — 
a  highly-gifted  yonn^  countrywoman  of  ours 
(whose  name  is  not  quite  unknown  to  fame  at  pre- 
sent, but  whom,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  a  wider 
celebrity  awaits,  as  the  meed  of  a  translation  by 
her  of  Niccolini's  *  Amaldo  da  Brescia,'  shortly  to 
be  published),  Miss  Theodosia  Xjlanow;  produced 
a  charming  little  poem  on  the  discovered  portrait. 
The  Florentines  were  enchanted ;  and  Niccolini, 
who  had  been  exceedingly  pleased  by  her  transla- 
tion of  his  magnificent  tragedy,  thought  he  could 
do  no  better  than  return  the  compliment  by  trans- 
lating her  stanzas  on  the  new  portrait  of  Dante. 
The  veteran  bard's  translation  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished here,  and  the  young  poetess's  original  will 
doubtless  see  the  light  some  day.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  cannot  resist  giving  you  a  stanza  or 
two  as  a  raecimen  of  Niccolini's  hand  at  translat- 
\Ti^  En^Iisn  poetry  into  <  la  dolce  lingua.'  It  is 
doing  violence  to  the  little  poem  thus  to  mar  its 
integrity—  but  I  dare  not  intrude  the  whole  on  your 
numbered  pages — especislly  at  the  close  of  so  long 
a  letter. 


**  There  was  a  poet  xoAi^tf  to  dispel 
Those  mists  of  slavish  ignorance  which  fold 
The  in&ncy  of  ages ; — stem  and  bold 

He  sane  an  awful  strain  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
Bared  to  Earth's  rulers  their  iniquity, 
And  grasp'd  the  burning  truths  for  which  men 
die. 

"  He  wrote  his  thoughts  in  rapid  throbs  and  tears 
On  the  awakening  souls  of  nsrsh  mankind : 
The  precieas  ore  of  speech  yet  unrefined, 

Roup[h  with  the  gather'a  clay  of  barbarous  years, 
His  fiery  spirit  cleansed  and  sent  it  forth 
To  be  tne  music  of  the  troubled  earth. 

*^  Still,  Florentinea  I  among  your  oBve  shades 
And  maiUe  halls  the  Poet* s  aceents  dwall,— 
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Point  the  bright  flash  of  gtma»,— <mooth  and 

swell 
The  trembling  tone  of  love ; — 'mid  ftagrant  braids 
Of  blossom'd  vine  from  childhood's  lips  they 

throng. 
Broken  Tike  running  streams  to  sweeter  song. 


^  He  stands  among  yon  now  \  the  self-same  form 
Which  dwelt  upon  the  memory  of  &e  land 
Through  convulsed  centuries.    In  either  hand* 

He  holds  a  sign  of  power;— one  fresh  and  warm 
From  Nature's  sunny  breast  \  the  other  fraught 
With    the    long    garner'd   wealth  of   human 
thought." 

Now  foi  Niccolini's  version. 

*^  Si,  vi  era  un  vate  che  a  sgombrar  valea 
Quelle  nebbie  che  crea 
Un'  ignorar  servile,  e  poi  ne  fascia 
Dei  secoli  1'  in&nzia :  Inno  tremendo 
Dal  labbro  risuonb  di  ^uell'  austere 
Sull  Inferno  e  sul  Gielo, 
I  Re  del  mondo  W  tremanti  e  nudi 
Alle  lor*  colpe  lacerando  il  velo, 
£  alle  parole  seguitb  V  ardore 
Che  quei  veri  cant5,  per  cui  si  muore. 

**  In  palpiti  veloci 
Kd  in  lacrime  scrisse  i  suoi  pensieri 
A  svegliar  1'  alme  scabre  ancora  e  nidt ; 

E  coir  accolla  aigilla 
Di  quM  barbari  tempi  il  prasioeo 
Oro  della  £ivella  ancor  non  fina  ' 
Si  ben  foggij^  che  dal  suo  spirto  ardente 
Purificata  si  facea  divina : 
Allor  volb  dalle  percosse  corde 
Un'  armonia  nella  cittii  discorde. 

**  Qui  degli  ulivi  all'  ombra 

Nelle  marmoree  sale 
La  voce  del  Poeta  abita  ancora : 

E  deir  Amor  tremante 
Suonan  sli  accenli.  e  1'  aura  che  soqpira 

Nella  DMccia  fragrante 
Delle  vicne  fiorite,  e  la  parola 

Che  iffanciullin  consola 

£  la  madre  trastulla 

A  studio  della  cuUa ; 
E  come  un  no  da  lievi  sassi  infranto 

Mormora  la  soave  onda  del  canto. 

*  «  •  * 

"  Or  sta  tra  vol  con  quel  sembiante  istesso 

Che  in  etadi  agitati 

Da  si  lunghi  contese 

Tenea  1'  esule  vate 
Nella  memoria  del  natio  paese. 

In  una  man  tn  vedi 
Segno  del  suo  poter,  frntto  onde  vien* 
Befrigerio  alia  seto,  e  T  hai  concetto 
O  sol,  che  seaUU  al  tuo  Poeta  il  petto. 

£  I'  altrn  man  gravata 

Da  volume  sevene ; 
Vi  sta  come  in  tesoro  aecumnlata 
Lunga  ricchezn  dell'  uman  pensiero." 

•  •  •  • 

I  caimot  bm  oajr*  that  I  think  the  tia&slation  but 
a  flat  and  dieaDpointinff  rendering  of  the  original — 
even  thoogh  tne  transUitor  be  the  aathor  of  *  Gio- 


*  The^iwwly^disoaTered  poftrait  has,  in  one  hand 
bo^  Ml  in  th*  oChsr  a  pomegiiwn^  tourer* 


vanni  da  Proeida,'  and  <Arnaldo  da  Brescia.'  I 
am  sore,  however,  your  readers  must  ame  with 
me  in  admiring  the  English  stanzas  I  nave  sent 
them ;  and  so,  Mr.  Editor,  abnee  me  as  little  as 
may  be  for  tbe  length  of  my  epistle*  and  iasewelL 


Park,  Ike.  16<&»  1845. 

Here,  as  in  England,  literature  has  for 
time  past  been  in  a  state  of  decadence.  It  is  »• 
duced  chiefly  to  cheap  repsinto,  in  post  8vo.,  illus- 
trated books,  and  feuilletons.  Hie  taste  for  vol- 
umes illustrated  with  wood-cuts  continues,  and 
from  illustrated  editions  of  old  and  popular aatliors, 
the  P&rision  booksellers  have  proceeded  to  the 
publication  of  original  works,  compiled  generally 
with  an  eye  to  the  pictorial  embelUshments,  mora 
than  to  the  elegance  or  excellence  of  the  text  We 
may  point  out '  La  Chine Onverte/  by  *  Old  Nick' 
(M.  Forj^nes),  as  an  honontable  exception.  Ro- 
mantic literature  has  been,  during  several  yea», 
in  a  couree  of  successive  degeneracy.  After  the 
romances  of  Ptgauit  Lebmn  and  Panl  de  Kook,  a 
style  of  literature  only  fitted  for  grisettes  and  herb- 
women  ,  came  Balzac  and  Geoiges  Sand,  who  wrote 
for  fashionable  society,  arid  gained  popularity 
b^  their  equivocal  morality.  Still  there  was  ge- 
nius of  no  ordinary  character ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Hugo  produced  his  splendid  romance  of  *  No- 
tre Dame,'  with  the  no  less  remarkable  creations  of 
fancy,  <  Bug-jaigal,'  and  *  Hans  d'Ishinde ;'  and  Al- 
fred de  Vigny  gave  a  good  specimen  of  the  histo- 
rical romance  in  his  *  Cinq  Mars.'  Things  ara 
now,  however,  no  longer  the  same.  Cheap  litenp 
ture  and  the  romance  of  the /etci/tef on,  have  stmck 
a  death-blow  at  tbe  dignity  of  literary  composi- 
tion ;  and  the  only  object  of  a  novel  writer  ot  the 
present  day,  is  to  make  a  romance  which  will 
stretch  through  the  greatest  possible  number  of  dai- 
ly journals.  There  are  now  more  than  sixty  to- 
mance  writers  of  this  class,  most  of  whom  scarody 
deserve  the  honour  of  being  named.  Alexander 
Dumas,  who  is  writing  Jive  or  six  romama  at  f&tt 
$ame  time,  a  poi<ton  of  each  of  which  appears  eve- 
ry morning  in  one  of  as  many  newspapers,  is  stifl 
the  best  of  these  proHfie  gendemen.  His  writings 
have  always  a  certain  charm,  which  dislin^ishes 
them  from  those  of  his  rivals  in  the  same  line. 

The  taste  for  historical  Uterature  and  arcbsoolo- 
gy,  which  flourished  so  much  a  few  yeareago,  has 
been  considerably  broken  up  by  political  and  re> 
ligious  controversy.  Two  great  Questions  are  now 
agitating  d^e  minds  of  the  leaned— that  of  the  Je- 
suits, in  which  fignre  pre-eminently  the  names  of 
Michelet  and  Quinet»  and  that  of  the  universitya 
caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  conseil  royals  by  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  de  Salvandy.  In 
England  you  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  agila» 
tion  created  here  by  the  controversy  relating  to  the 
Jesuits.  It  is  this  question  which  has  interrapted 
the  historical  iaboure  of  Michelet,  while  the  com- 
plicated  aflaira  of  the  slate  have  entirely  robbed  the 
world  of  letters  of  tbe  historical  laboun  of  Qiiiaot; 
although  this  enlightened  minister  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  eneonraging  and  rswardinff,  in  his  ofi- 
dal  capacity,  the  historical  laboun  of  oAers.  Tlie 
*  Rerae  NoweUe,'  whieb  eghibits  a  decided  par- 
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tiaiity  for  hlBtprical  articles,  is  understood  to  have 
been  started,  and  to  be  canied  on  under  his  patron- 
age. The  ^yenunent  historical  committee  is  pro- 
eeeding  rapidly,  tant  bien  que  mal,  with  its  large 
series  of  historical  documents.  Aogustin  Thierry 
is  actively  prepaiing  his  fpKst  work  on  the  history 
of  the  *  Tiers  Etat,'  or  middle  classes ;  while  Mig- 
net  is  preparing,  on  an  eaually  extensive  scale,  for 
his  no  less  important  *  History  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.' 

ArchcBoIogy  is  also  undergoing  its  vicissitudes. 
For  several  years  the  Parisian  press  teemed  with 
valuable  puolications,  illustrative  of  the  literature 
and  history  of  France  in  the  middle  ages.  For  the 
last  two  or  three  years  the  study  of  a  less  impor- 
tant, though  in  some  respects  a  more  pleasing^  class 
of  bistori^  monuments — architecture  and  medis&> 
val  art — has  obtained  an  undue  preponderance,  and 
swamped  the  taste  for  pure  historical  research.  A 
reaction  is  now  taking  place.  Even  among  archse- 
ologists,  the  exagger^ed  taste  (or  rather  fashion) 
for  medieval  architecture  is  rapidly  losing  its 
ground ;  while  some  of  the  best  of  the  philological 
and  historical  scholars  are  preparing  to  renew  the 
publication  of  literary  documents,  almost  entirely 
mterrupted  during  the  last  three  or  four  yean.  M. 
Jubinal,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  active  of  the 
French  antiquaries,  is  founding  a  society  for  the 
publication  of  early  French  poetry,  &c,  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  the  English  Percy  Society.  M.  Ju- 
binal is  also  busily  occupied  in  preparing  a  new 
series  of  his  fine  work  on  Spanisn  armour.  The 
Comte  Augusts  de  Bastard  continues  with  spirit, 
his  superb  work  on  the  illuminations  of  the  middle 
ages,  towards  which  the  French  government  has 
subscribed  during  the  last  ei^ht  or  ten  years  200(tf . 
annually,  in  admtion  to  which  M  de  Bastard  is 
said  to  have  expended  not  much  less  than  10,000/. 
of  his  own  property.  It  is  said  that  two  copies 
ooly  of  this  work  have  jret  reached  England,  and  I 
am  informed  that  the  poor  spirit  which  character- 
izes the  management  of  the  British  Museum  has 
Sroseribed  this  work  from  that  establishment,  on 
le  ground  that  it  is  too  expensive.  M.  Didron, 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  modem 
arehmologioEil  school  in  this  country,  is  doing  much 
towards  spreading  a  just  and  correct  taste  for  an- 
tiquities, by  the  monthly  publication  of  his  '  An- 
nates Aidi^logiques,'  the  cheapest  and  best  work 
of  this  class  that  has  yet  appeared. 

To  torn  from  the  serious  to  the  my,  I  will  add 
a  woid  or  two  cm  the  theatres  of  mis  capital.  I 
am  obliged  to  say  of  this  as  of  the  rest,  rien  de 
amUoleidebondenuielongtemps,  Inconsequence 
cothe  entrance  of  M.  Buloz,  dincteur  of  the  < Re- 


vue des  Deux  Mondes '  to  the  Thfotre  Fran^ais, 
first  as  commissaire  royal,  and  then  as  directeur 
and  commissaire  royal  at  Uie  same  time,  the  great 
composera  Dumas,  Scribe,  and  Hugo,  have  desert- 
ed it  Buloz  is  a  man  of  mat  honour  and  probi- 
ty, but  very  illiterate,  ana  rude  and  stiff  in  his 
manners.  When  a  new  piece  does  not  please  him* 
instead  of  refusing  it  politely,  he  tells  the  author 
naively,  but  honestly :  '  Monsieur,  voire  jnhee  est 
detestable;  nous  n'en  voulons  pes.'  He  has,  how- 
ever, given  so  many  proofs  of  his  incapacity  for 
the  management  of  the  first  theatre  in  Piiris,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  talent  and  attractions  of  Made- 
moiselle Rachel,  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  would  in- 
evitably be  deserted.  The  chief  promotere  of  the 
modem  French  drama,  Hugo  and  Dumas,  have 
been  obliged  to  take  shelter,  one  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peen,  and  the  other  in  the  Ambigu  Comiqoe. 
In  facU  Dumas,  whose  talent  is  of  the  highest 
class,  has  become  the  comic  writer  of  the  popu- 
lace, in  a  theatre  frequented  chiefly  by  men  in  blou- 
ses, where  Uie  aood  lolks  of  the  galleries,  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  places,  so  two  or  three  houre  be- 
fore the  r^gidar  time  of  opening,  carrying  thek 
dinnen  along  with  them,  which  they  eat  during 
the  entre-actes,  and  throw  the  fragments  on  the 
heads  of  the  eood  folks  of  the  parterre.  The  great 
attraction  at  tnis  theatre,  at  the  present  time,  is  the 

<  Mousquetaires,'  a  piece  remarksble  for  its  absurd- 
ity, but  taken  from  a  famous  romance  by  Alexan- 
der Dumas,  published  in  the  feuilUtont  of  the 

<  SiMe,'  and  of  such  an  extraordinary  lenflrth  that, 
continued  daily,  the  publication  of  the  whole  lasted 
during  three  years.  But  as  it  is,  it  is  said  that 
Dumas  vrill  clear  by  this  drama  alone,  not  less 
than  50,000  francs.  The  drama,  in  one  respect,  is 
an  imitation  of  the  romance,  inasmuch  as  the  per* 
forraance  begins  at  six  o'clock,  and  ends  at  mid- 
night, it  being  the  only  piece  acted,  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly announced  on  the  bills,  that  the  entre-actei 
shall  noi  kut  more  than  ten  minutes  ! 


We  learn  that  Mr.  Leach,  the  translator  of  Mul- 
ler^s  *  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Mythology,'  in- 
tends shortly  to  publish  a  translation  of  the  same 
author's  •  Anhaolonr  of  Art'  We  trust  that  the 
success  of  these  wo»s  will  be  such  as  to  induce 
Mr.  Leach  to  tiaiialate  all  those  works  of  Muller 
that  have  not  yet  appeared  in  English. 


Tounzvi. 
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Art.  l.^^Queen  Isabella  IV s  Speech  to  the 
Cortes  of  1846. 

Thbrb  is,  we  believe,  a  sect  in  this  country 
which  still  puts  faith  in  human  perfectibility, 
and  teaches  that  we  have  all  of  us  long  been 
on  the  high  road  to  angelic  completeness. 
It  is  just  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that 
it  may  be  right :  Godwin,  if  we  remember 
well,  had  a  notion  of  that  sort,  and  there  are 
sundry  gentlemen  beyond  the  Atlantic,  en- 
couraged by  the  high  state  of  morals  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  repudiating  states, 
who  re-echo  the  sentiments  of  the  perfec- 
tionists on  this  side  of  the  water. 

If  diligently  sought  for,  more  than  one 
philosopher  of  this  school  might,  no  doubt, 
be  found  also  in  Spain,  where  things  have 
been  wearing  so  promising  an  aspect  for  the 
last  century  or  so.  The  rare  merit  of  the 
theory  of  perfectibility  is,  that  it  is  founded 
on  experience. 

All  history  shows  that  men  were  exceed- 
ingly demoniacal  at  their  first  starting  on 
this  globe,  and  that  they  have  gone  on  im- 
provmg  their  tempers  and  their  practices 
from  that  day  to  this,  so  that  at  present 
there  is  scarcely  an  ounce  of  the  old  man 
left  in  them.  There  are  no  tyrants  or  can- 
nibals in  the  world  now.  None  who  perse- 
cute for  conscience  sake,  no  thirst  of  con- 
quests, no  appetite  for  war  or  bloodshed. 
We  all  of  us  sit  down  under  our  vines  and 
under  our  fig-trees,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  faction  or  an  union  workhouse  in 
the  land.  Gentlemen  in  white  waistcoats 
ledslate  for  us,  gentlemen  in  hair-cloth 
shirts  preach  to  us  at  the  universities,  and 
take  charge  of  our  ethical  habits,  and  deter- 
mine the  relations  in  which  we  are  hence* 
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forward  to  stand  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Clearly  we  have  very  few  steps  to  take  to 
reach  that  supercelestial  state  towards 
which  the  advocates  of  perfectibility  assure 
us  we  are  hastening ;  a  state  in  which  there 
will  be  no  circulating  libraries,  in  which 
gentlemen  will  buy  books  for  themselves 
and  read  them  ;  the  millennium  of  printers 
and  paper-makers,  the  holiday  of  soldiers, 
the  long  vacation  of  lawyers. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  slight  jarring  of  the 
system  in  Spain,  where  General  Narvaez, 
the  Pythagoras  of  the  Peninsula,  has  for 
some  time  been  endeavouring  to  inculcate 
into  the  press  the  necessity  of  preservine  a 
five  years'  silence.  He  considers  firee  dis- 
cussion a  very  pernicious  thing,  and  objects 
to  juries,  because  they  are  apt  to  take  views 
of  political  errors  and  delinquencies  some- 
what different  from  those  of  the  government. 
There  was  a  time  when  similar  fancies  pos- 
sessed gentlemen  in  office  here,  in  our  own 
island,  thoiigh  they  had  exceedingly  few 
converts  among  the  people.  There  is  there- 
fore progress,  it  may  be  said,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  tendency  towards  perfection. 

We  fancy  the  human  race  very  much  re- 
sembles a  traveller,  who  progressing  perpe- 
tually has  sometimes  to  traverse  long  level 
plains,  steppes  or  downs,  and  sometimes  to 
climb  steep  acclivities,  or  to  ascend  the  pin- 
nacles of  mountains;  but  sometimes  idso, 
when  he  has  got  up  as  high  as  he  can  go  or 
as  there  is  a  rock  or  a  glacier  to  stand  upon, 
it  becomes  his  duty,  painful  or  pleasant  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  descend,  to  plunge  into 
sombre  valleys  or  toil  drearily  along  over 
morasses  and  swamps.  Civilisation,  at  its 
best,  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's 
ear.    It  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake  1o 
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suppose  that  man  is  as  yet  an  unhatcfaed 
perfectibility,  and  that  he  will  by  and  by 
break  his  shell,  put  forth  a  powerful  pair  of 
wings,  and  soar  away  after  some  transcend- 
ental fashion  into  what  Mr.  Shelley  calls 
the  '  intense  inane.'  At  ail  events  the  up- 
holders of  this  notion  act  so  as  to  excite  in 
us  but  little  hopes  ;  they  philosophise  as  the 
witch  repeats  her  prayers — ^backwards,  and 
imagine  that  the  best  means  of  fitting  us  for 
mounting  upwards  is  to  strip  our  nature  of 
everything  ethereal  and  spiritual. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  modern  society 
does  not  intend  to  climb  much  higher.  It 
seems  to  be  rapidly  becoming  practical,  to 
be  surrounding  itself  with  conveniences,  in 
one  word,  to  be  making  itself  comfortable, — 
a  temper  of  mind  highly  adverse  to  ambitious 
speculation.  Nations  which  look  up  the 
plane  of  possibility,  which  contemplate  a 
high  and  distant  level,  and  are  resolved  to 
reach  it,  gird  up  their  loins  and  prepare  for 
a  struggle.  They  think  little  of  ordinary 
enjoyments,  present  or  prospective.  Their 
delight  is  in  intellectual  and  moral  activity, 
in  building  up  systems  of  philosophy  or  gov- 
ernment, in  subduing  the  actual  by  the  spe- 
culative, in  mounting  over  the  steps  of  their 
own  theories  to  the  loftiest  regions  of 
thous:ht.  But  throughout  Christend(»n  hu- 
manity is  evidently  in  the  attitude  of  Lot's 
wife.  It  regrets  the  circle  of  traditions, 
emotions,  creeds,  and  philosophies  out  of 
which  it  has  blundered,  and  longs  passion- 
ately to  re-enter  it.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
re-actions.  But  as  time  never  retraces  its 
steps,  so  neither  can  mankind.  In  Midea- 
vouring  to  reproduce  what  formerly  existed, 
they  are  impelled  by  irresistible  principles 
into  something  new,  inferior,  or  superior  to 
what  has  been,  but  not  at  any  rate  the  same. 

With  respect  to  Spain,  the  great  point  oi 
interest  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether 
its  progress  towards  constitutional  freedom 
is  to  be  pacific  or  bloody,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  moral  objects  are  to  be  affected  by 
moral  and  intellectual  means,  or  by  exhibi- 
tions of  physical  force,  and  a  perpetual  cycle 
of  revolutions.  Some  appear  to  think,  that 
because  the  action  of  society  has  there  for 
many  years  past  been  greatly  disturbed,  we 
are  to  look  for  a  constant  recurrence  of  the 
same  phenomena.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
it  has  now  passed  through  the  period  of 
turbulence  and  anarchy,  and  entered  upon 
that  of  repose.  Manv  features  in  the  aspect 
of  the  country  would  appear  favourable  to 
this  conclusion.  The  masses  seem  weary 
of  violence,  of  promtnciammtosj  of  bootless 
insurrections,  of  rtreet  fights  and  fierce  pei^ 
sMiitlstruggles  in  coffiia-lK^uses.  They  hvre 
niads  the  cuscoveiy  that  littla  is  to  be  gained 


by  such  doings.  No  thanks  to  Narvaez,  or 
Senor  Pidal,  or  Senor  Mon,  or  the  Bank  of 
San  Fernando.  The  tranquillity  of  the  pre- 
sent period  is  the  oflipring  of  events,  as  was 
the  confusion  of  that  which  preceded  it. 
General  Espartero  and  his  colleagues  were 
the  martyrs  of  circumstances.  They  aimed 
at  bestowing  institutions  on  Spain,  but  failed; 
because  the  passions  of  the  people  kindled 
by  civil  war  could  not  be  suddenly  allayed 
or  reduced  to  order. 

Should  matters  in  the  Peninsula  take  a 
fortunate  turn,  infinitely  more  credit  will  be 
given  to  the  Narvaez  administration  than 
it  has  any  claim  to.  Since  its  accession  to 
power,  which  took  place  under  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  no  formidable  attempt  has 
been  made  to  renew  the  state  of  anarchy, 
not  so  much  owing  to  the  unsparing  policy 
of  the  government,  which,  however,  has  evin- 
ced its  determination  to  purchase  quiet  at 
any  sacrifice,  as  owing  to  a  new  turn  taken  by 
the  pubUc  mind.  The  fierier  and  more  de- 
structive passions  had  burnt  themselves  out, 
and  whoever  had  remained  in  power,  or 
succeeded  to  it,  the  efiect  had  been  nearly 
the  same.  After  the  exhaustion  of  the 
public  and  private  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, the  necessity  of  renewing  them  was 
universally  felt,  so  that  the  minds  of  all 
classes  were  turned  towards  commerce  and 
industry.  They  perceived  that  while  they 
were  knocking  each  other  in  the  head  the 
rest  of  Christendom  was  enriching  itself, 
submitting  new  lands  to  the  plough,  calling 
forth  fresn  harvests,  buildii^  new  factories, 
constructing  new  ships,  founding  new  colo- 
>  jiies,  or  establishing  new  institutions  calcu- 
lated to  promote  public  prosperity.  The 
knowledge  of  these  facts  slowly  surmounted 
the  Pyrenees,  or  stole  in  with  contraband 
cotton  goods  over  the  sea-board  of  Andalu- 
sia. Among  other  revolutions  there  was 
then  effected  a  revolution  of  opinion,  which, 
at  the  outset,  enabled  the  moderados  to  tri- 
umph over  their  rivals,  but  in  the  end  will 
prove  fatal  to  their  power. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  Spaniards  have 
entertained  but  crude  notions  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. When  they  had  an  absolute  king 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  practise  the 
most  conq^ete  abnegation  of  self,  to  deposit 
their  estates,  and  even  their  reputations,  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  and,  with  a  sort  of 
practical  idolatry,  to  worship  the  prince. 
All  Spanish  histoxy  may  be  regarded  as  a 
realization  of  this  feelii^.  The  proudest 
nation  in  Europe  was  of  nothing  so  proud 
as  of  its  complete  subjection  to  the  thronei 
which  by  degrees  undermined  its  energy, 
corrupted  its  morals^  extinguished  all  love 
of  inoustiy)  and  gave  universal  conenqr  to 
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a  barbarous  taste  for  display  and  gross  phy- 
sical excitement.  When  the  state  had, 
through  these  means,  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  pitch  of  weakness  and  degradation, 
a  reaction  took  place,  monarchy  became  the 
object  of  general  aversion,  and  the  secret  of 
national  prosperity  was  sought  for  in  the 
opposite  extreme  of  that  which  had  once 
been  regarded  as  the  supreme  good. 

Hence  the  rise  of  the  republican  party, 
which  supposed  that  society  could  be  turned 
inside  out,  like  a  coat,  and  that  names  were 
a  sort  of  talisman,  which  could  efiect  mira- 
cles by  mystical  processes,  unknown  to  po- 
litical science.  The  leaders  of  this  party 
in  Spain,  as  everywhere  else,  were  generally 
honest  and  able  men,  who,  deeply  versed  in 
theory,  sometimes  disdained  to  study  the  oc- 
casions and  modes  of  its  application.  They 
refused  to  believe  that  political  constitutions 
are  slower  of  growth  than  the  oak,  that  they 
are  but  the  complete  expression  of  the  na- 
tional character,,  that  they  are  planted  in  a 
country  with  the  first  germ  of  its  population, 
and  that  though  they  may  at  different  times 
assume  different  phases,  they  are  essentially, 
among  any  given  people,  one  and  the  same, 
till  the  utter  extinction  of  nationality. 

Still,  whatever  degree  of  freedom  Spain 
may  hereafter  enjoy,  she  will  be  indebted 
for  it  to  the  republican  party,  who,  though 
they  aimed  at  too  much,  actually  created 
something.  They  infused  into  the  public 
mind  the  belief  that  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
like  an  old  house,  required  to  be  pulled 
down  and  put  up  again;  and  if  they  had 
been  chosen  to  superintend  the  operation, 
and  could  have  freely  acted  according  to 
their  own  plaui  would  have  taken  care  it 
should  have  had  more  than  one  chimney. 

But  the  elements  of  political  change  are 
seldom  homogeneous  in  any  country.  If 
there  was  in  one  quarter  a  powerful  ten- 
dency towards  democracy,  in  another  there 
was  a  counteracting  impulse,  and  the  result 
was  a  compromise,  a  recognition  of  the 
popular  principle,  a  limitation  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  in  one  word,  a  sort  of  constitu- 
tion, which,  however  imp^ect,  was  rather 
in  advance  of  the  age. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
to  discover  the  condition  of  the  public  mind 
in  Spain.  We  cannot  trust  siuely  to  the 
interpretation  which  may  appear  to  be  given 
by  events.  These  are  rather  the  result  of 
material  forces,  more  or  less  nicely  balanced, 
than  of  that  curious  and  delicate  mechanism 
of  thought  which  the  leadii^  statesmen  and 
politiciaas  of  the  country  have  been  endeap 
vouring  to  introduce,  and  on  which  we  be- 
stow the  name  of  public  opinion.  Neither, 
unfortunately,  can  we  trust  to  those  who 


have  travelled  there  and  undertaken  to  re* 
port  on  the  existing  state  of  things,  their 
wishes  being  much  too  obviously  the  pa- 
rents of  their  theories.  Few  minds  are  suf- 
ficiently capacious  to  take  in  all  the  multi- 
plied relations  of  a  great  people.  Still 
fewer  are  capable  of  basing  a  sort  of  divi- 
nation on  their  experience,  and  foretelling 
what  is  to  be  from  what  is.  We  approach 
the  subject  with  diffidence.  Own  own 
leanings  and  partialities  are  all  on  the  side 
of  freedom,  and  therefore,  when  we  desire 
to  satisfy  ourselves  respectbg  the  future 
destiny  of  any  people,  our  hopes  are  apt  to 
preponderate  over  our  fears.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  dissembled  that  there  exists  in 
the  case  of  Spain  many  causes  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  that  the  most  patient,  laborious, 
and  conscientious  inquiry  may  possibly  lead 
to  a  too  &vourable  conclusion,  when  the 
tendencies  of  the  mind  are  such  as  we  con- 
fess ours  to  be. 

In  the  process  of  regenerating  a  people, 
there  is  work  for  all  classes  of  statesmen, 
and  all  kinds  of  administrations.  Without, 
therefore,  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  politi- 
cal necessity,  or  imagining  that  certain  men 
are  born  to  effect  certain  purposes  and  no 
others,  we  may  affirm,  upon  the  whole,  that 
as  Espartero  was  well  fitted  to  manage  the 
public  affairs  of  Spain  during  a  certain  criti- 
cal period,  so  Narvaez  is  aptly  qualified 
to  remain  in  the  ascendant  during  another 
phasis  of  public  opinion,  in  its  nature,  per- 
haps, transitory.  The  Progresista  party, 
thouffh  essentially  popular  in  its  principles, 
had  highly  unpopular  work  to  perform ;  for 
while  a  great  majority  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple were  vehement  Papists,  swayed  by  all 
the  prejudices  of  Romanism,  and  habitually 
directed  by  their  clergy,  it  was  found  neces* 
sary  for  the  promotion  of  national  prosperity 
to  take  measures  highly  unpalatable  to  the 
pope,  as  well  as  to  the  great  body  of  the 
<^lefgy*  1"^  partizans  of  the  movement  in 
Spain  would  appear  to  be  situated  nearly  as 
the  commonwealth's  men  were  in  England, 
during  the  contest  for  liberty  under  Charles 
I.  Possessing  superior  knowledge,  superior 
principles,  and  superior  personal  character, 
they  are  yet  inferior  in  the  essential  requi- 
site of  numbers,  and  are  disliked  by  the 
many,  because  Uie  cure  of  the  state  is  not 
to  be  effected  without  occasioning  conside- 
rable pain  and  discomfort.  They  took  ike 
lead  for  a  time,  because,  as  a  party,  they 
displayed  more  intelligence  and  gre^r  en- 
ergy than  their  opponents,  but  were  over- 
thrown, because,  by  undertaking  church 
reform,  they  enlisted  against  them  the  preju- 
dices of  the  majority,  and  even  appeared  to 
be  inimical  to  rdigion  itself.     It  is  not  at 
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all  improbable,  moreover,  that  being  acci- 
dentally placed  in  opposition  to  the  Church, 
they  may  in  some  instances  have  misunder- 
stood the  necessities  of  their  position,  and 
have  really  become  irreligious  from  imagin- 
ing that  it  was  requisite  for  the  antagonists 
of  the  clergy  to  be  so.  At  any  rate,  we 
discover  in  this  antagonism  the  weak  point 
of  the  Progresistasy  who  have  now  discov- 
ered their  error,  and,  ^yielding  to  their  natu- 
ral impulses  as  Spaniards,  have  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  Church,  and  are  seeking 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  reconciliation.  From  the 
very  nature  of  things,  the  advocates  of 
political  progress  are  impassioned  and  im- 
aginative, prone  to  subtle  theorising,  addict- 
ed to  speculation,  and  more  inclined  to 
seek  their  happiness  in  the  worship  of  ab- 
stractions, in  gratifying  the  sense  of  duty  in 
the  lofty  domains  of  ideal  truth,  than  in  the 
bleak  and  chilly  mazes  ofscepticism.  To  all 
such  men  religion  is  a  necessity  and  an  en- 
joyment, not,  however,  the  relieion  of  shows 
and  ceremonies,  not  a  literal  faith  in  arbi- 
trary creeds,  but  that  high,  poetical,  spiri- 
tual belief,  which  bums  like  a  pure  flame 
upon  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  intellectual 
world,  and  lights  up  the  interspace  between 
earth  and  heaven.  No  men  have  so  much 
need  of  religion  as  the  votaries  of  popular 
institutions.  All  the  forc«  of  worldly  prin- 
ciples is  with  their  enemies.  Power  has  an 
affinity  with  power.  Church  establishments 
may  support  despotism,  but  religion  never 
does  or  can.  It  is  the  last  resource  of  the 
oppressed,  the  comfort  of  the  afflicted,  and 
persecuted.  It  takes  refuge  at  the  hearth 
of  the  poor,  travels  from  cottage  to  cottage, 
sits  on  the  highway  with  the  beggar,  accom- 
panies the  victim  to  his  dungeon,  stands 
beside  him  on  the  scaffold,  supporting  and 
strengthening  his  soul  under  all  trials,  the 
greatest  as  well  as  the  least. 

We  say  then  that  the  Progresistas  in 
Spain  must  be  a  religious  party ;  though  it 
may  be  long  before  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  become  friendly  to  them.  Still  some 
steps  have  already  been  taken  towards  so 
desirable  a  consummation.  The  secret  of 
the  Moderados  has  transpired.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  they  are  a  cold,  calculating 
Action,  inimical  at  heart  to  the  Church,  not 
because  it  is  the  depository  of  doctrines 
which  when  properly  understood  are  hostile 
to  their  principles,  but  because  it  stands  up 
as  the  rival  of  the  state,  for  the  affections 
and  resources^of  the  country. 

Narvaez  and  hb  colleagues  are  far  more 
unfriendly  to  the  pope  than  the  Progresista 
lenders  ever  could  be.    It  is  only  because 


the  queen's  Camarilla  is  a  sort  of  petty 
vestibule  of  the  Vatican,  that  they  consent 
to  hold  communication  with  His  Holiness. 
They  are  possessed,  no  less  than  their  pre-* 
decessors,  by  the  conviction  that  the  clergy 
must  submit  to  reformation  before  there  can 
be  any  internal  peace  for  Spain ;  that  they 
must  be  subjected  to  a  double  discipline,  that, 
in  the  first  place,  of  involuntary  poverty, 
which  by  degrees  may  possibly  bring  them 
to  their  senses ;  and  second!}'*,  that  of  edu- 
cation, the  expense  of  which  must  be  defray- 
ed by  the  State.  To  be  really  useful  in 
his  calling,  the  priest  must  pamper  less  his 
appetite,  and  cultivate  infinitely  more  his  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  the  affections  of  his 
heart.  He  must  cease  to  be  a  gross  worship- 
per of  the  table  and  the  bottle,  and  familiar- 
ise himself  with  that  practice  which  ^  with 
gods  doth  diet.'  He  must  be  poor  in  spirit 
as  in  purse,  the  friend  and  companion  of  the 
indigent,  the  lowly  inhabitant  of  a  lonely 
dwelling.  He  must  rescue  his  divinity  from 
the  worms,  and  once  again  pore  diligently 
over  those  pages,  into  which  neither  he  nor 
his  predecessors  can  truly  be  said  to  have 
looked  for  centuries.  No  body  of  men  ever 
stands  in  so  invidious  a  light  as  that  of  a 
priesthood  squabbling  for  temporalities.  It  is 
impossible  to  ward  off  from  it,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  blighting  suspicion  of  hy- 
pocrisy, the  fear  that  the  golden  key  of  the 
Scriptures  is  only  used  to  unlock  the  treas- 
ury of  mammon,  and  that  little  appetite  is 
felt  for  those  riches  which  are  laid  up 
'  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  or 
steal.' 

We  have  said  that  the  Moderados  look 
with  no  kindliness,  either  towards  Rome  or 
the  clergy,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  His 
Holiness  is  of  this  opinion,  for  which  reason 
the  mission  of  Senor  Castillo  y  Ayense  has 
hitherto  been  productive  of  little  fruit. 

It  is  true  that  Maria  Christina,  like  many 
other  personages  of  corrupt  manners,  is 
ready  to  do  penance  for  sensual  indulgences 
by  the  grovelline  practices  of  superstition. 
Having  nearly  esdiausted  the  irregular  pleas- 
ures of  this  world,  and,  in  the  intemperate 
pursuit  of  them,  weakened  her  understand- 
ing, never  too  strong,  she  now  fancies  that 
the  road  to  Paradise  lies  between  files  of 
priests  and  monks,  and  that  the  odour  of  in- 
cense and  the  sonorous  chantings  of  the  mass 
will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  peifume  of  a 
^ood  life  and  the  harmonies  of  virtuous 
deeds.  The  court,  therefore,  is  a  mixture 
of  frivolity  and  fanaticism,  of  trivial  shows 
and  mechanical  austerities,  regarded  with 
supreme  contempt  by  every  member  of  the 
cabinet.   Narvaez  is  a  careless  a^disaipated 
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man,  who  has  no  serious  thought,  save  how 
he  may  rise  in  the  world ;  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  is  a  French  philosopher,  who  looks 
upon  the  Church  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
state  machinery,  and  the  clergy  as  conve- 
nient instruments ;  and  M.  Mon  is  a  pragma- 
tical economist,  whose  highest  speculations 
never  rise  above  questions  of  revenue,  whose 
whole  creed  is  comprehended  in  his  new 
scheme  of  finance,  and  who,  probably, 
watches  with  more  anxiety  the  operations 
of  the  Bank  of  San  Fernando,  than  the 
growth  of  piety  or  upright  principles  among 
his  countrymen. 

One  little  trait  in  the  history  of  this  pre- 
cious cabinet  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
not  as  being  calculated  to  illustrate  its 
serious  opinions  or  tendencies,  but  as  be- 
traying the  innate  frivolity  of  its  lead- 
ing members.  All  the  world  is  familiar  with 
the  sad  condition  of  Spain  for  many  years 
past ;  with  the  frequency  of  its  sangui- 
nary revolutions;  with  the  unsettling, 
through  the  whole  extent,  of  the  very  foun- 
dations of  society,  if  it  possessed  any 
statesmen,  therefore,  alive  to  the  duties  of 
their  place,  solicitous  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  a  protracted  anarchy  had  inflicted, 
they  would  assuredly  apply  themselves  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  grave  necessities  of 
the  times ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  had 
composed  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom,  re- 
stored the  finances,  re-established  public 
credit,  and  reconciled  class  with  class,  would 
probably  bestow  some  attention  on  those 
arts  which  constitute  the  most  graceful  orna- 
ments of  a  tranquil  and  flourishing  state. 
But  Narvaez  and  his  colleagues,  taking  an 
original  view  of  these  matters,  fancied  it 
would  areue  superior  serenity  of  mind,  to  be 
able,  in  the  midst  of  political  convulsions,  to 
meditate  on  the  correct  orthography  of  the 
Spanish  language.  They  accordingly  pub- 
lished a  sage  decree  on  this  subject,  direct- 
ing the  instructors  of  youth  to  watch  over 
the  spelling  of  their  pupils,  and  to  see  that 
they  conformed  in  so  grave  an  aflair  to  the 
rules  of  the  academy.  If  they  neglected 
this  duty,  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
diplomas.  With  authors,  whether  philoso- 
phers or  political  economists,  or  poets,  or 
novelists,  or  journalists,  they  did  not  inter- 
fere. These  refractory,  but  unimportant 
classes,  were  abandoned  to  the  error  of  their 
ways.  If  they  spelled  wrong,  it  was  their  own 
fault,  and  they  must  abide  the  consequences. 
But  in  the  case  of  students  it  was  wholly 
diflerent ;  they  were  to  be  examined  with 
peculiar  severity,  not  only  by  the  commission 
of  public  instruction,  but  by  the  political 
chief  of  Madrid.  This  brilliant  idea  must, 
we  think,  have  originated  with  Senor  Mar- 


tinez de  la  Rosa,  who  has  brought  all  the 
pedantry  of  a  dramatic  coxcomb  into  the 
gravest  aflairs  of  state.  He  fancied,  no 
doubt,  that  ruin  was  impending  over  his  val- 
uable works,  and  that  it  could  only  be  averted 
by  interesting  the  government  of  the  country 
in  the  great  question  of  orthography.  Pos* 
sibly  he  may  have  dreaded  the  revolutionary 
spirit  in  the  serious  business  of  style.  Swift, 
we  know,  during  the  excitement  and  uncer- 
tainty of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Lord  Oxford,  expressing  his  deep 
anxiety,  lest  the  English  language  should 
fall  to  pieces  for  want  of  an  academy.  But 
Spain  is  not  in  this  predicament ;  it  has  en- 
joyed the  rare  advantage  of  which  Swift  re- 
gretted our  being  deprived ;  and  yet  has,  we 
find,  been  visited  by  so  great  a  confusion  in 
the  matter  of  orthography,  that  serious  ap- 
prehensions have  come  at  length  to  be  en- 
tertained, lest  the  most  important  public 
documents  should  cease  to  be  intelligi- 
ble. 

But  enough  of  this  :  the  Narvaez  minis- 
try has  a  dim  perception  of  the  truth,  that 
ignorance  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  recent 
troubles  in  Spain,  but  in  attempting  to  re- 
medy the  evil,  has  thought  proper  to  begin 
at  the  wrong  end.  What  the  Spaniards  re- 
quire to  be  taught  is,  that  nations  cannot 
possibly  be  regenerated  by  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  physical  force,  and  that  it  is  alto- 
gether useless  to  overthrow  even  a  bad 
government,  unless  you  know  how  to  set  up 
something  better  in  its  place.  W^e  by  no 
means  maintain  that  nations  are  never  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and 
engage  in  civil  wars.  It  is, on  the  contrary, 
our  firm  conviction,  that  of  all  wars,  civil 
wars  are  generally  the  most  just,  though 
infinitely  the  most  terrible.  All  we  would 
insist  on  is  this,  that  the  leaders  of  parties 
ought  never  to  plunge  their  countrymen  in 
civil  strife,  before  they  have  calmly  and  de- 
liberately convinced  themselves,  that  there 
exists  no  other  means  of  establishing  or  re- 
storing public  liberty.  Spain  is  the  slave 
of  instinct  and  impulse.  She  finds  herself 
uneasy,  and  is  persuaded  that  bad  govern- 
ment is  the  cause  of  her  discomfort.  She, 
therefore,  puts  forth  her  energies,  gathers 
together  her  populations,  arms  them  with 
mortal  instruments,  precipitates  them  against 
each  other,  overthrows  the  men  in  power, 
and  obliterates  all  traces  of  their  errors  or 
their  crimes  with  blood. 

A  free  stage  is  thus  produced.  A-  bril- 
liant opportunity  for  starting  de  runo^  but 
where  are  the  statesmen  ?  Where  are  their 
enlightened  supporters  ^  Where  are  the 
legislators?  Where  are  the  firm,  honest, 
and  patriotic  electors  ?     Alas  !  nowhere ! 
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Spain  has  them  not.  The  dreadful  cjcle, 
therefore,  of  misrule,  discontent,  agitation, 
insurrectionary  movements,  civil  wars,  re- 
volutions, is  always  in  progress,  and  the 
fruit  we  see  before  us,  in  the  utter  demora- 
lization of  the  country.  Still  misfortune  is 
a  school,  as  well  to  nations  as  to  individu- 
als, and  afflictions  and  disasters  shed  by  de- 
grees a  bitter  enlightenment  upon  the  mind. 
Under  these  stern  instructors,  the  Spanish 
people  would  appear  to  have  profited  some- 
thing, even  though  they  should  only  have 
made  the  discovery,  that  acts  of  violence  do 
not  necessarily  lead  to  freedom,  but  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  prove  rather 
the  harbinger  of  despotism. 

Endeavouring  to  conjecture  the  character 
of  the  future  from  the  past,  we  are  led  to 
think  it  probable  that  there  will  not  soon 
again  be  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things  in  Spain.  Attempts 
may  be  made*  and  partial  troubles  may 
arise,  but  it  would  very  greatly  surprise  us 
to  behold  the  Peninsula  traversed  again  by 
hostile  Spanish  armies,  each  representing  a 
particular  theory  of  government.  The  at- 
tachment to  families  and  dynasties,  which 
is  almost  indestructible,  because  it  springs 
rather  from  instinct  than  from  reason,  may 
yet  occasion  civil  wars,  though  there  would 
seem  to  exist  among  all  ranks  a  considera- 
ble abatement  of  dynastic  fanaticism.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  cannot  be  quite  safe  to  reason 
upon  the  movements  of  a  people  among 
whom  loyalty  developes  itself  in  so  extrava- 
gant a  manner  as  it  does  in  Spain.  No 
feeling  is  so  dangerous  and  objectionable  as 
this,  because  none  is  so  liable'  to  abuse. 
Men  glory  in  committing  acts  of  folly,  in 
proof  of  their  attachment  to  princes, 
which,  instead  of  entitling  them  to  the  re- 
spect of  the  rational  part  of  their  species, 
ought  to  render  them  the  subjects  of  unmi- 
tigated scorn.  It  is  quite  right  to  treat  with 
respect  the  first  magistrates  of  a  free  state, 
if  they  conduct  themselves  in  an  honest  and 
upright  manner ;  but  it  is  beyond  measure 
silly  and  absurd  to  suffer  that  respect  to  as- 
sume an  impassioned  character.  In  politics 
there  should  be  no  passion  whatsoever, 
save  the  love  of  liberty;  everywhere  the 
parent  of  whatever  is  excellent  or  noble  in 
human  institutions. 

Loyalty  too  frequently  resembles  the  at- 
tachment of  the  canine  race  for  man,  not 
being  eradicated  by  ill  usage,  or  contempt, 
or  the  incessant  assumption  of  superiority. 
It  is,  consequently,  the  most  degrading  of 
all  feelings.  It  places  one  class  of  persons 
below  the  proper  level  of  humanity,  in  order 
to  place  others  above  it.  It  can  properly, 
therefore,  have  no  existence  in  constitu- 


tional states,  where,  in  order  to  be  an  object 
of  affection,  the  soyereign  must  habitually 
display  good  and  popular  qualities  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  deserve  ihe  attachment  which 
he  inspires.  In  Spain  it  is  not  so.  They 
who  are  interested  in  reviving  the  puerile 
devotion  of  the  people  to  the  old  monarchy, 
seek  by  all  manner  of  trivial  arts  to  invest 
the  person  of  Isabella  II.  with  a  net-work 
of  pol  i  tical  su  perstition .  When  she  appears 
on  the  Prado  of  Madrid,  all  the  ladies  rise 
in  their  carri^es,  all  the  gentlemen  stand 
uncoyered.  This  may,  by  some  writers, 
be  traced  to  the  old  fantastic  gallantry  of 
the  Spanish  people,  and  on  that  ground 
justified.  But  we  cannot  admit  such  a  de- 
fence. If  thb  kind  of  civil  idolatry  were 
paid  only  to  a  queen,  we  might  be  induced 
to  tolerate  it  as  significative  of  the  homage 
paid  by  strength  to  feminine  gentleness. 
It  is  not  so,  however.  Had  Spain,  a  king, 
the  same  ceremonies  would  be  practised, 
the  same  devotion  felt  or  affected.  It  is  not 
to  the  woman,  therefore,  but  to  the  wearer 
of  the  crown ;  not  to  the  sex,  but  to  the 
situation,  that  the  compliment  is  paid. 

Again,  when  the  young  Queen  of  Spain 
goes  to  the  theatre,  through  what  an  onieal 
is  she  compelled  to  pass  !  We  have  not 
the  vanity  to  suppose  that  our  own  queen 
ought  to  be  set  up  as  a  model  for  the  imita- 
tion of  all  other  princes  upon  earth  ;  but  in 
these  questions  of  slate,  and  parade,  and 
show,  we  think  they  might  most  of  them 
profit  considerably  by  observing  what  she 
does.  For  example,  when  she  goes  to  the 
theatre,  we  believe  she  would  gladly  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  spectacle  like  any  other 
lady,  without  being  every  now  and  then 
saluted  with  the  national  air,  and  compelled 
to  rise  and  bow,  and  return  the  salutes  of 
ihe  audience,  till  what  was  meant  for  plea- 
sure is  converted  into  a  mere  toil.  Princes 
should  be  suffered  to  taste  the  same  quiet, 
harmless  enjoyments  as  other  people ;  to 
pass  unnoticed  through  the  street,  to  appear 
unnoticed  at  the  theatre,  or  on  the  race- 
course, or  wherever  else  they  go  in  search 
of  amusement.  If  they  act  so  as  to  deserve 
the  affection  of  the  people,  they  will  be  sure 
to  discover  they  are  beloved  by  a  thousand 
silent  tokens,  by  the  air  of  satisfaction,  and 
looks  of  delight  exhibited  by  the  people 
wherever  they  appear.  Noisy  demonstra- 
tions, hurrahs,  vivas^  are  as  deceptive  as 
they  are  ridiculous,  since  they  would  be  as 
profusely  lavished  on  a  Caligula  or  a  Nadir 
Shah,  as  on  an  Alfred  or  a  Victoria. 

One  nation,  it  is  true,  is  seldom  compe- 
tent to  pass  judgment  on  the  practices  of  an- 
other. We  are  cold,  nioreover,  here  in  the 
north  ;  in  us  reason  predominates.    We  cal- 
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culate,  we  institute  laborious  comparisons. 
We  weigh  our  opinions  in  a  balance,  we 
enter  philosophically  into  the  rationale  even 
of  our  dissipations.  Not  so  in  the  south ; 
there,  habitually,  impulse  is  the  incentive 
to  action,  for  which  reason  they  have  more 
need  than  we  of  well-organized  institutions. 
We  could  govern  ourselves  almost  without 
a  central  government,  being  political  animals, 
as  it  were,  by  nature.  To  us,  public  busi- 
ness stands  in  the  place  of  all  other  amuse- 
ment. We  are  sufficiently  entertained  by 
the  art  of  governing  ourselves,  and  take 
more  interest  in  a  parliamentary  debate, 
than  in  the  finest  drama,  or  in  any  other 
work  of  art ;  we  have,  in  fact,  made  the 
great  discovery  that  the  government  of  a 
state  is  the  noblest  of  all  arts,  the  most  in- 
tensely interesting  of  all  occupations,  and  as 
we  become  absorbed  by  it,  grow  indifierent 
to  amusements  of  every  kind.  This  is  the 
reason  of  the  neglect  into  which  the  stage 
has  fallen  in  England,  together  with  almost 
every  other  variety  of  public  entertainment. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  rush  to  Covent 
(jarden  to  hear  speeches  on  political  eco- 
nomy, whom  the  ability  of  the  greatest  actor 
could  not  tempt  to  spend  a  shilling  or  walk 
a  hundred  yards.  Nay,  to  share  in  the 
gratification  of  political  excitement,  even 
for  a  few  hours,  men  travel  to  London  from 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  empire  in  the 
midst  of  frost  and  snow,  and  all  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  winter.  Just  so  has  it  always 
been  in  free  states. 

Hitherto,  however,  Spain  has  exhibited 
but  little  of  this  taste,  though,  from  many  in- 
dications, there  appears  to  be  good  ground 
for  hoping  that  she  is  now  in  the  act  of  ac- 
quiring it.  She  throws  less  intensity  than 
formerly  into  her  passion  for  bull-fights,  and 
even  into  the  milder  madness  of  the  stage, 
which  will  probably  long  survive  the  grosser 
and  more  animal  enjoyment  of  the  arena. 
Yet  the  good  people  of  Madrid  seem  quite 
intoxicated  with  joy  when  their  little  queen 
condescends  to  share  with  them  the  recrea- 
tions of  the  theatre,  and  express  their 
rapture  by  throwing  forth  garlands  of  flowers 
from  their  boxes,  and  letting  loose  doves 
and  other  birds,  adorned  with  bunches  of 
ribands,  to  flutter  through  the  open  spaces 
of  the  building,  and  be  caught  perhaps  by 
some  enthusiast  in  pit  or  gallery.  Among 
the  worshippers  of  pleasure  of  former  ages, 
a  similar  practice  prevailed,  only  among 
them  the  birds  thus  let  loose  were  sprinkled 
with  fragrant  essences,  which,  by  fluttering 
to  and  fro,  they  diffused  agreeably  through 
the  air. 

Another  practice  which  the  Moderados 
seem  an^cious  to  establish  is  that  of  con- 


secrating in  their  fiunilies  the  portrait  of  the 
queen,  amons  those  of  the  saints  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  calendar.  Possibly  Isabella 
II.  may  be  quite  as  worthy  of  admiration  as 
many  of  those  saints,  though  if  her  canoniza- 
tion were  proposed,  and  we  were  required 
to  perform  at  Rome  the  part  of  the  devil's 
advocate  in  lieu  of  the  reverend  cardinal 
who  on  such  occasions  plays  that  part,  we 
might  possibly  be  able  to  point  out  some 
flaws  in  her  character  which  would  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  ceremony.  She  is  in- 
deed as  yet  too  young  to  be  either  a  saint  or 
a  sinner.  But  if  she  be  the  daughter  of 
Maria  Christina,  whom  she  herself,  by  way 
of  paying  her  a  particular  compliment,  has 
made  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  we  can  reason- 
ably anticipate  nothing  very  exemplary  from 
her,  being  brought  up  as  she  is  under  the 
tutelage  of  that  mother,  and  in  the  society 
of  those  profligates  by  whom  during  her 
whole  life  she  has  been  surrounded. 

Among  the  better  meaning  persons  who 
had  charge  of^Isabella  duringher  childhood, 
there  were  some  who  deemed  it  advisable 
to  inspire  her  with  pity  for  the  poor,  and  in 
the  execution  of  this  praiseworthy  design 
gave  proof  of  an  ingenuity  which  deserves 
to  be  commemorated.  It  probably  occurred 
to  them  that  it  might  offend  the  senses  of  the 
royal  child  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  ac- 
tual humanity,  deformed,  and  rendered 
loathsome  by  the  accidents  of  wretched- 
They  therefore  erected  a  cottage  in 


ness. 


the  palace  gardens  of  the  Buen  RetirOj  and 
placed  in  it  an  inhabitant  to  co-operate  in 
bringing  to  maturity  the  charitable  feelings 
of  Isabella.  As  she  entered  this  lowly 
dwelling,  she  beheld  by  the  dim  light  which 
pervaded  it,  a  solitary  wretch  stretched  on 
his  pallet  of  straw.  As  she  advanced  re- 
luctantly towards  him,  he  made  several  in- 
eflectual  eflbrts  to  get  up,  either  to  implore 
her  aid,  or  to  thank  her  for  the  interest  she 
seemed  to  take  in  him.  But  then,  as  through 
debility  or  sickness,  he  sank  back  upon  his 
miserable  bed  and  remained  speechless. 
The  exhibition  must  have  been  truly  edify- 
ing. It  was  an  automaton  thrown  into  all 
the  aforesaid  attitudes  by  springs  upon  which 
her  little  majesty's  feet  pressed  as  she  moved 
along  the  floor. 

It  is  not  stated  to  what  party  the  authors 
of  this  valuable  invention  belonged,  but  they 
were  probably  Moderados  of  the  same 
school  with  thai  celebrated  preacher  who 
refused  to  mention  hell  to  ears  polite.  No 
doubt  the  effect  on  the  child's  mind  was 
striking  enough  at  first,  especially  if  she  had 
not  previously  been  made  aware  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  dumb  mechanism.  But  was  real 
indigence  so  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pa- 
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lace  and  throughout  Madrid,  as  to  compel 
the  courtly  teachers  of  the  young  queen  to 
have  recourse  to  so  costly  a  representation  % 
Would  not  the  genuine  hovel  of  some  half- 
famished  Castilian  peasant  have  afforded  her 
majesty  as  true  and  impressive  a  lesson  ? 
And  might  not  the  money  laid  out  on  this 
useless  toy  have  been  better  spent  even  in 
indiscriminate  charity  1  Surely  there  is  a 
blight  upon  the  dwellers  in  palaces  which 
prevents  their  minds  from  ripening,  and 
keeps  them  for  ever  in  a  state  of  crude  in- 
£u)cy. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  to  enlarge  on 
the  extravagances  of  the  palace,  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  state  of  things 
towards  which  the  Moderados  would  lead 
back  the  Spanish  nation.  They  have  in- 
scribed the  characteristics  of  their  system 
on  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  in  ruined 
towns  and  villages,  in  stormed  cities,  in 
battle  fields,  whitened  by  the  bones  of  the 
dead.  They  have  employed  as  their  instru- 
ments the  worst  men  to  be  found  in  the 
Peninsula,  men  to  whom  assassination  is  a 
pastime,  who  rejoice  at  beholding  the  streets 
and  churches  crowded  with  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  old  men  rendered  childless  by 
the  sword.  Yet,  as  generally  happens,  the 
great  masters  of  cruelty  have  found  imita- 
tors ambitious  of  practising  on  their  masters 
the  lessons  learned  from  them.  Thus  as- 
sassins have  frequently  been  found  to  post 
themselves  at  night  along  the  streets  of  Ma- 
drid, under  the  porches  of  doors,  and  be- 
hind the.  pillars  of  churches — whence  they 
have  fired  at  Narvaez  as  he  passed  to  the 
opera,  riddled  his  carriage,  and  picked  off 
some  of  his  outriders  and  attendants,  though 
hitherto  without  once  touching  his  person. 
This  is  how  parties  advance  their  views  in 
Spain.  They  have  no  time  for  arguments, 
for  registering,  canvassing,  voting,  for  con- 
stitutional agitation,  and  years  of  parliamen- 
tary debate.  They  see  the  opponent  of 
their  schemes  before  them,  and  shoot  him  ; 
or,  missing  their  aim,  are  perhaps  shot. 
The  crime  gives  birth  to  revenge,  and  the 
victors  of  to-day  are  perhaps  to-morrow  vic- 
tims ;  the  courage  oi  all  parties  being  kept 
up  by  the  number  of  deaths  it  is  able  to  oc- 
casion, or  of  vengeances  which  it  has  on  its 
hands. 

A  highly  characteristic  anecdote  is  relat- 
ed of  one  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs,  who 
still  figure  in  the  Cortes.  Having  been  de- 
spatched by  his  province  at  the  head  of  a 
small  army  to  assist  in  besieging  the  central 
government  in  the  capital,  he  found  himself 
compelled,  while  yet  at  some  distance,  to 
halt  and  enter  into  negotiations.  His  force 
was  weak,  and  likely  to  become  weaker  by 


delay,  unless  he  could  hit  upon  some  device 
for  at  once  raising  the  courage  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  justifying  the  confidence  of  those 
who  intrusted  him  with  command.  He  felt 
the  necessity  of  a  military  execution,  but 
knew  not  whom  to  execute,  as  there  was 
not  among  his  friends  a  single  delinquent, 
and  it  was  just  then  no  easy  task  to  get  hold 
of  one  of  the  enemy.  In  this  dilemma  he 
bethought  himself  of  a  splendid  stratagem. 
He  invited  the  central  government  to  send 
him  an  agent  with  whom  to  treat,  and  se- 
cretely  resolved  to  seize  him  as  soon  as  he 
should  arrive,  form  his  troops  into  a  hollow 
square,  and  shoot  him  immediately,  to  keep 
up  their  spirits.  Not  being  at  tdl  aware  of 
his  humane  purpose,  the  ministers  de- 
spatched a  gentleman  to  his  camp,  and  along 
with  him  a  person  who  happened  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  energetic  chief,  a  circumstance 
which  entirely  deranged  the  plans  of  the  lat- 
ter. For,  notwithstanding  his  most  pathetic 
entreaties,  the  general's  friend  would  not 
consent  to  have  the  person  for  whose  safety 
he  was  pledged,  shot  like  a  dog,  in  order  to 
establish  an  influence  wholly  unintelligible 
out  of  Spain. 

The  tactics  of  this  chief  were  by  no  means 
peculiar.  Most  of  those  who  have  found 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  power,  dur- 
ing the  last  thirteen  years  of  confusion  and 
anarchy,  have  sought  to  excite  in  them- 
selves the  consciousness  of  being  somebody 
by  putting  other  people  to  death.  It  is 
said  that  certain  idiosyncrasies  are  gratified 
by  sitting  round  a  cheerful  fire,  and  hearing 
the  footsteps  of  less  fortunate  mortals  trudg* 
in^  by  in  the  splashing  rain,  or  through  the 
drifting  snow.  And  so  it  appears  to  be  with 
Spanish  political  adventurers,  who  never 
fancy  themselves  quite  safe  but  when  they 
are  engaged  in  cutting  off  their  enemies,  or 
persons  who  might  possibly  ripen  into  ene- 
mies if  left  quietly  in  possession  of  their 
heads.  The  multiplication  of  enmities  un- 
der the  influence  of  such  a  system  could  not 
fail  to  be  great.  Every  person  in  office 
must  of  necessity  be  the  foe  of  many,  not 
merely  of  those  whom  his  party  had  ousted, 
but  of  those  still  more  resolute  and  deter- 
mined individuals  whose  friends  and  rela- 
tions they  had  remorselessly  sacrificed. 

Whilst  things  are  moving  in  this  vicious 
circle,  exhausting  the  moral  energies  and 
paralysing  the  material  resources  of  the 
country,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  middle  classes  should  be  nearly  all  of 
them  Progresistas,  ever  ready  and  eager  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  revolution.  The  opi- 
nion of  those,  however,  is  quite  erroneous, 
who  imagine  that  the  middle  classes  love 
revolution  for  its  own  sake.     If  they  desire 
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to  pull  down,  it  is  that  they  may  huild  up 
more  firmly.  They  may  be  weary  of  change, 
but  they  are  still  more  weary  of  stagnation. 
By  a  sort  of  instinct  implanted  by  Provi- 
dence in  man  they  perceive  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  freedom  is  necessary  to  the 
success  of  industry,  and  hence  they  have 
been  the  enemies  of  every  administration, 
with  one  smgle  exception,  that  has  been 
formed  in  Spain  for  many  years  past,  and 
will  be  the  enemies  of  every  one  that  is 
formed  till  the  rights  of  industry  shall  be 
properly  recogniz^. 

Scarcely  an  event  has  happened  since  the 
overthrow  of  Espartero  which  may  not  be 
adduced  to  prove  the  strong  enmity  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Spain  to  the  Moderado 
party.  The  evidence  of  this  truth  is  sup- 
plied by  the  population  of  all  the  great 
towns  ;  for  in  Spain,  as  in  England,  the  ag- 
ricultural classes  are  centuries  behind  the 
rest  of  the  community  in  enlightenment,  and 
therefore  attached  to  oligarchy.  It  is  gene- 
rally felt, — in  the  towns  of  course  we  mean 
—that  for  the  proper  development  of  its 
resources  industry  has  need  of  freedom  and 
tranquillity.  The  convention  is  unbroken, 
and  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  twelve  years 
ago  ;  but  experience  has  taught  it  to  make 
use  of  different  tactics  and  di&rent  weapons. 
With  the  exception  of  Catalonia,  where  in- 
dustrial activity  and  skill  in  manufacturing 
processes  run  hand  in  hand  with  politiccd 
ignorance,  all  Spain  appears  now  to  be  per- 
suaded that  oligarchy  is  to  be  combated  and 
overcome  by  intellectual  and  not  by  physi- 
cal weapons.  In  the  production  of  this 
feeling  the  revolutions  of  Spain  seem  to  have 
resulted,  and  they  cannot  therefore  be  said  to 
have  happened  in  vain.  Even  those  mem- 
bers  of  the  Narvaez  administration  whose 
studies  have  led  them  to  bestow  some  atten- 
tion on  the  interests  of  the  national  industry, 
have  thereby  been  in  some  measure  liberal- 
ised and  set  at  variance  with  the  military 
dictator  and  his  thick  and  thin  upholders. 
Mon  and  Pidal,  possessing  some  administra- 
tive skill  and  knowledge  of  the  relation  in 
which  all  governments  ought  to  stand 
towards  the  the  people,  form  a  sort  of  op- 
position, as  it  were,  in  the  cabinet,  from 
which  therefore  they  seem  likely  to  be 
ejected. 

Yet,  like  all  other  finance  ministers,  Mon 
is  unpopular.  He  is  necessarily  the  ring- 
leader in  the  war  against  the  purse,  and  his 
manner  of  conducting  operations  is  often  to 
the  last  degree  vexatious  and  arbitrary.  An 
instance  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  In  casting  his  eye  over  the  whole 
frame-work  of  society  to  discover  every 
chink  through  which  reals  might  be  made 


to  ooze,  he  observed  the  w»ter-carrier»  of 
Madrid,  and  mncied  that  they  had  not  been 
made  to  contribute  enough  towards  the 
maintenance  of  Queen  Isa^lla  II.  and  her 
government.  This  laborious  class  of  men  is 
composed  entirely  of  Gallicians  who  firom 
time  to  time  leave  their  rugged  mountains 
and  proceed  to  the  capital,  in  the  hope  of 
realizing  a  little  fortune  by  their  brawny 
strength.  They  are  in  some  sort  the  Boeo- 
tians of  Spain,  being  as  remarkable  for  the 
bluntness  of  their  wit  as  for  the  herculean 
proportions  of  their  frames.  Nevertheless, 
if  they  are  dull,  they  can  boast  of  moral 
qualities  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  many 
other  provinces  would  be  glad  to  be  equally 
celebrated.  They  are  industrious  and  hon- 
est, and,  therefore,  whether  as  p<M:ters  or 
water-carriers,  generally  contrive  to  earn  a 
comfortable  livelihood,  save  money,  and  re- 
turn to  their  native  mountains,  where  they 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  com- 
parative ease  and  independence. 

Such  are  the  Gallegos  upon  whom  Senor 
Mon,  in  January  last,  fastened  his  financial 
fangs.  The  condition  of  this  fraternity  may 
serve  to  throw  some  light  on  theiiabits  and 
manners  of  the  people  of  Madrid.  Into 
every  house,  great  and  small,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  unquestioned  with  their  wa- 
ter-pails, to  pass  from  court  to  court,  and 
descend  or  mount  according  to  the  locality 
of  the  cisterns  which  it  is  their  duty  to  fiU. 
This  privilege  they  obtain  through  the  pur- 
chase of  a  license  from  government,  which 
costs  somewhere  about  twenty  pounds. 
Until  Senor  Mon  took  their  affairs  into  his 
hands,  they  were  permitted  to  dispose  of 
this  license  to  their  successors  in  the  craft 
and  mystery  of  water-carrying,  and  thus 
escape  a  loss  which  to  such  persons  must 
be  a  heavy  one.  Mandeville  long  ago  made 
the  discovery  that  piivate  vices  are  public 
benefits,  and  Senor  Mon,  with  equal  per- 
spicacity, has  descried  the  great  truth,  that 
the  prosperity  of  a  whole  community  is 
augmented  by  the  oppression  and  ruin  of  its 
various  parts,  or  something  approaching 
very  nearly  to  that  consummation.  He  ap- 
plied this  to  the  water-carriers,  and  at  once 
increased  the  price  of  their  licenses,  while 
he  took  away  the  right  to  dispose  of  them. 
His  excuse  was  this:  bad  characters,  he 
said,  under  pretence  of  desiring  to  supply 
their  neighbours  with  water,  purchased  the 
licenses  from  the  retiring  Gallegos,  and  ob^ 
taining  thus  an  entrance  into  tlie  greatest 
houses,  perpetrated  there  all  manner  of 
crimes.  This  single  hint  of  the  great  finance 
minister  throws  open  a  world  of  mystery  to 
the  imagination.  Fancy  a  man  in  posses- 
sion of  a  Gallego's  license,  and  determined 
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to  make  the  most  of  it  in  such  a  city  as 
Madrid.  The  ring  of  Gyges  itself  could 
hardly  lay  open  to  daring  villany  a  wider 
field  of  operations.  We  trust  some  of  our 
novelists,  who  have  long  been  wofully  in 
want  of  new  materiab  for  their  fictions,  will 
act  upon  the  suggestion  here  thrown  out, 
and  be  very  careful  not  to  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  us. 

With  respect  to  the  water-carriers,  being 
impatient  of  impression,  yet  thoroughly  ig- 
norant of  all  political  manoeuvres,  they  de- 
termined to  have  recourse  to  a  very  extra- 
ordinary form,  of  Pronunciamenio.  They 
piled  up  their  pails,  and  sitting  still  with 
folded  arms,  rei^lved  to  kill  the  Madrilenas 
with  thirst.  For  whole  days  the  fountains 
were  unvisited,  the  cisterns  unfilled.  No 
cofifee  could  be  made,  no  lemonade  manu- 
fieustured.  The  lips  of  the  prettiest  Madri- 
lenas began  to  look  parched  and  dry,  and 
crowding  round  their  husbands  and  fathers, 
with  many  soft  imprecations  against  Senor 
Mon,  they  besought  them  to  appeal  to  the 
humanity  of  the  Grallegos,  and  entreat  them 
not  to  extinguish  all  the  beauty  of  Spain  at 
OBce.  Tl^  gentlemen  adopted  a  different 
method.  Instead  of  appealing  to  the  feelings 
of  the  injured  party,  they  went  to  th^  Cor- 
regidor,  who,  on  their  representation,  pub- 
lished a  banda,  commanding  the  water-car- 
riers immediately  to  return  to  their  work  on 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  This  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect,  the  unfortunate 
mountaineers  observing  four  of  their  com- 
panions seized  and  put  in  confinement  by 
way  of  example,  became  terrified,  and  suc- 
cumbed to  authority,  only  muttering,  as 
tfaey  resumed  their  labours,  the  ineffectual 
threat  that  they  would  enhance  their  charges. 

While  we  were  engaged  in  celebrating 
this  great  achievement  of  the  Asturian  finan- 
cier, intelligence  arrived  that  the  cabinet  of 
which  he  formed  a  part  had  been  broken  up, 
and  for  a  reason  which,  if  it  be  the  true  one, 
reflects  much  credit  on  Senor  Mon.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  Narvaez  ministry 
was  divided  into  two  parties  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trappani  marriage,  and  that  while 
Narvaez  adopted  the  views  of  the  court,  and 
was  favourable  to  the  union  of  the  uncle 
with  the  niece,  Senors  Mon  and  Pidal  took 
a  wholly  different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
agreed  with  a  great  body  of  the  Spanish 
people  in  deprecating  such  an  alliance.  The 
court  party  has  triumphed,  and  there  has 
been  a  new  distribution  of  offices,  though 
without  those  accompaniments  of  riot  and 
disturbance,  which  formerly  were  sure  to 
occur  on  every  change  of  administration. 
This  circumstance  bespeaks  some  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  Spain.     At  the 


same  time  we  must  not  omit  to  take  into 
account  one  fact,  which  may  go  far  towards 
explaining  it,  without  presupposing  any  ma- 
terial advance  in  civilisation.  Hitherto  the 
principal  agents  of  insurrection  have  been 
those  multitudes  of  empleados  who,  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  each  successive  cabi- 
net, have  immediately  swelled  the  ranks  of 
the  disaffected ;  and  while  their  wounds 
were  yet  fresh  and  smarting,  have  incited 
them  to  acts  of  violence.  As  the  ministers 
now  going  out  and  coming  in,  belong  equally 
to  the  Moderado  faction,  and  have,  there- 
fore, for  the  most  part,  the  same  dependants 
and  adherents,  there  no  longer  exists  any 
particular  necessity  for  a  complete  change 
of  underlings.  The  disturbance,  therefore, 
of  the  upper  strata  in  the  political  world 
does  not  always  unsettle  its  foundations,  and 
ministries  are  formed  or  dissolved  without 
occasioning  a  revolution. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  touch  briefly 
on  the  circumstance  which  has  nominally 
thrown  General  Narvaez  out  of  office,  though 
his  influence  at  court  remaining  undimin- 
ished, and  his  appointment  to  be  general- 
issimo of  all  the  forces  of  Spain  giving  him 
more  power  than  ever,  he  may  again  become 
minister  whenever  he  pleases ;  and  will  irre- 
sistibly sway  the  decisions  of  whomsoever 
may  happen  to  fill  that  post..  All  Europe 
is  of  course  aware  that  the  little  Queen  of 
Spain,  though  still  almost  a  child,  requires 
to  be  married ;  which,  according  to  the 
views  taken  of  such  matters  by  the  wisdom 
of  our  age,  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  interest 
the  whole  civilized  world.  Its  consequences, 
in  &ct,  may  produce  much  good  or  harm. 
Maria  Christina  has  a  brother  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  who,  under  the  name  of  the 
Count  di  Trappani,  has  of  late  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  journals.  Of  his  character 
we  have  been  able,  after  the  most  diligent 
inquiry,  to  learn  nothing.  It  is  not  exactly 
known  whether  he  be  tall  or  short,  fair  or 
brown,  young  or  old.  All  that  seems  well 
ascertained  is,  that  he  is  Christina's  brother, 
and  that  she  is  desirous  of  marrying  him  to 
her  daughter.  People  of  strict  morals  may 
be  startled  by  this  design.  But  they  should 
remember  who  and  what  Christina  is ;  should 
recall  to  mind  the  incidents  of  her  life,  her 
history  since  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  her 
marriage  with  Munoz,  and  what  preceded 
and  followed  it.  After  which  their  surprise 
will  be  considerably  abated. 

Christina  has  now  one  grand  purpose  to 
accomplish,  which  is  despotically  to  sway 
the  mind  of  her  daughter,  and  through  her 
to  govern  Spain.  In  childhood,  she  is  said 
systematically  to  have  subdued  and  weaken- 
ed her  mind,  in  order  to  ensure  her  own  as- 
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cendency,  and  now  she  hopes  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  that  maternal  policy.      The  Count 
di   Trappani  is,  probably,  an    instrument 
whose  stops  she  understands,  and  therefore 
she  strenuously  advocates  his  interests,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  her  nephew,  Don 
Enrique,  son  of  the  Infante  Don  Francisco 
de   Paula.     The  Moderados  for  the  most 
part  side  of  course  with  her,  while  the  Pro- 
gresistas,  being  more  national  in  their  feel- 
ings, are  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of 
Don  Enrique,  who  in  politics,  moreover,  is 
said  to  have  adopted  their  principles.     Now 
without  being  Progresbtas,  Mon  and  Pidal 
were  on  this  point  agreed  with  them.     Not, 
however,  bem?  able,  from  their  position  as 
ministers,  openly  to  offer  opposition  to  the 
court  in  their  places  in  the  Cfortes,  they  are 
said  to  have  incited  others  to  do  so.     No 
doubt  they  look  with  apprehension  on  the 
unnatural  alliance,  and  fear  lest  it  should 
prove  a  source  of  many  woes  to  Spain. 
Hence  those  altercations  and  contests  in  the 
cabinet,  which  led  to  its  dissolution,  and 
will  probably  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  relations  of  parties  in  the  legislature. 
At  present  the  opinions  in  the  Cortes  by 
no  means  represent  those  prevailing  out  of 
doors ;  the  people,  but  more  especially  the 
middle  classes,  belong  in  nine  cases  perhaps, 
out  of  ten,  to  the  liberal  party ;  while  in  the 
Congress  there  is  but  one  Progresista  mem- 
ber, and  in  the  Senate  extremely  few.     So 
anomalous  a  state  of  things  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  last.     Senor  Orense,  the  Pro- 
gresista, who  stands  alone  in  the  Congress, 
feels  himself  supported  by  much  more  than 
his  own  individual  strength,  and  when  he 
speaks,  evidently  expresses  the  convictions 
of  a  great  party.    He  knows  that  his  words 
will  produce  an  echo  throughout  Spain,  for 
which  reason  he  does  not  hesitate  at  times 
to  set  the  whole  government  and  Cortes  at 
defiance,  and  give  rise  to  scenes  of  tumul- 
tuous agitation,  which  would  speedily  prove 
&tal  to  him,  but  for  the  critical  situation  of 
the  public  mind  throughout  the  country. 
The  war  of  words  which  recently  took  place 
between  Senor  Orense  and  General  Nar- 
vaez  shows  that  the  former  is  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  a  party  which  may 
soon  be  dangerous.     The  triumph  of  the 
Moderados  in  the  late  election  proves  no- 
thing, for  when  ministers  have  a  point  to 
carry,  and  can  reckon  confidently  on  the 
army,  they  coerce  the  various  constituencies 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  most  audacious  man- 
ner.   Thus,  on  one  occasion,  at  Badajoz,  a 
whole  battalion  of  soldiers  was  distributed 
among  the  voters,  and  compelled  to  bear 
down  the  public  by  its  mercenary  suffrages. 
Similar  events  are  of  perpetual  recurrence ; ' 


there  is  no  freedom  of  election  in  Spain. 
What  is  denominated  the  constitution,  is  as 
yet  a  mere  contrivance  for  passing  power 
from  hand  to  hand,  by  a  sort  of  decent 
juggle,  which  appears  not  to  implicate  the 
court,  while  it  aeema  to  consult  the  wishes  of 
the  people. 

Senor  Galeano,  an    apostate  from    the 
liberal  cause,  once  disclosed  in  the  Cortes 
the  secret  of  Spanish  parties.     He  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Moderados  were  attached  to 
France,  and  acted  under  French  influence, 
and  this  because,  as  he  said,  they  were  de- 
tested in  England.    He  was  mistaken.    Our 
leanings  are  in  fetvour  of  the  ProgresistaSi 
because  their  opinions  and  policy  appear  to 
us  better  calculated  than  those  of  theur  poli- 
tical opponents,  to  bestow  prosperity  upon 
Spain.     We  do  not  detest  the  Moderados, 
we  only  differ  from  them  in  opinion.     Of 
many  of  their  practices  it  is  impossible  to 
approve.      We  cannot  conmiena  the  zeal 
and  activity  with  which  they  have  &bricated 
conspiracies  at  Madrid  in  order  to  have  a 
pretext  for  putting  to  death  their  political 
rivals.     Nor  can  we  praise  the  servility 
with  which  they  have  long  been  doing  the 
work  of  France,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
own  country.    To  be  pleased  with  such 
proceedings,  would  argue  little  conscience 
or  judgment  on  our  part.     Both  feeling  and 
common  sense  imperatively  require  us  to 
condemn  them,  not  because  they  are  hostile 
to  Great  Britain,  since  under  certain  circum- 
stances that  may  be  their  duty,  but  because 
they  are  bad  Spaniards.    At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  advocate  their  overthrow  by 
violence.     The  Progresistas  we  trust  will 
bide  their  time,  and,  wisely  taking  advan- 
tage of  circumstances,  gradually  remove  the 
ground  from  beneath  the  feet  of  their  adver- 
saries.    Until  this  shall  be  efiected,  Spain 
must  continue  to  be  a  very  inferior  power, 
despised  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  a  piti- 
ful appendage  to  the  French  monarchy.    Its 
middle  classes,  however,  seem  to  be  bent  on 
delivering  it  from  this  humiliating  state  of 
dependence.     Even  by  Moderado  members 
questions  have  lately  been  put  in  the  Cortes 
which  indicate  how  uneasily  the  French 
yoke  sits  upon  the  shoulders  of  Spain.    The 
middle  classes  at  length  desire  to  have  an 
industry  of  their  own,  a  commerce,  and  a 
commercial  navy  of  their  own,  and  ships  and 
steamers  of  war  the  property  of  Spain.    In 
obedience  to  this  national  impulse,  even  the 
Moderado  cabinet  has  consented  to  make  an 
effort,  and  is  having  several  steamers  built 
in  England.      These,  should    Spain   ever 
escape  from  her  present  state  of  tutelage, 
may  form  the  nucleus  of  a  future  navy  to  oe 
employed  for  or  against  us,  according  to  cir- 
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cumstances.  Meanwhile,  we  desire  it  to  be 
most  distinctly  understood,  that  the  people 
of  this  country  would  view  with  extreme 
satisfaction  the  revival  of  industry  and  the 
establishment  of  freedom  in  the  Peninsula. 
We  regard  it  without  a  particle  of  jealousy, 
standing  as  we  do  too  high  for  rivalry,  too 
fer  advanced  in  the  race  to  be  overtaken  by 
any  other  people,  unless  we  voluntarily  re- 
linquish our  own  advantages,  and  sit  still 
while  others  make  progress.  Taken  alto- 
gether, we  cannot  be  the  rivals  of  any 
people ;  our  destinies  are  peculiar — we 
stand  alone.  Our  very  situation  on  the 
globe  renders  us  the  masters  of  its  commerce. 
Our  centre  is  everywhere,  and  our  circum- 
ference nowhere.  We  are  at  home  in  our 
colonies,  and  our  colonies  as  yet  have  no 
boundaries.  They  are  spreading,  they  are 
acquiring  strength,  they  are  approximating 
towards  each  other,  they  may  touch  some 
day,  and  coalesce  into  one  prodigious  whole, 
the  like  of  which  it  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  history  to  describe.  From  such  a  posi- 
tion it  is  quite  impossible  that  we  should 
look  upon  Spain  with  any  other  than  a 
friendly  eye.  We  desire  to  behold  her 
flourishing  and  free,  our  friend,  if  possible, 
but  at  any  rate  her  own  friend,  and  not  the 
slavish  handmaid  of  another  state. 


Aet.  II. — 1.  Jeanne.     Suivi  de  Procope  el 
Grand.    2  vols.    Bruxelles.     1844. 

2.  Isidora.     1  vol.     1845. 

3.  Le  Meumer  d^AngibauU.    3  vols.    1845. 

4.  Teverino,    Fantasie.     1  vol.     1845. 

5.  Le  Fiche  de  M.  Antoine.   2  vols.    1846. 

We  have  been  somewhat  remiss  with  Ma- 
dame Sand  ;  and  yet  certainly  from  no  disr 
respect  to  her.  Having,  about  two  years 
ago,*  devoted  a  paper  to  an  examination  of 
her  works,  we  thought  that,  in  our  efforts 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  publications  of 
the  day,  we  might  safely  leave  her  new 
novels  to  trust  to  the  magic  influence  of  her 
name,  and  give  our  space  to  works  less 
likely  to  force  attention.  But  several  in- 
quiries havin?  been  made  respecting  what 
George  Sand  has  written  since  *  Consuelo,' 
we  gladly  undertake  to  answer  them. 

'Jeanne'  is  a  story  which  has  excited 
considerable  differences  of  opinion.  Some 
speak  rapturously  of  its  purity  and  ideality ; 
others  regard  it  as  feeble.  The  cause  of 
this,  we  take  it,  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  most  66the-like  story  she  has  written. 

♦  F.  O,  No.  LXVI. 


By  this  epithet  we  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  work  resemUes  '  Wilhelm  Meister' 
or  the  '  Wahlverwandschaften ;'  not  in  the 
least;  We  mean  that  it  is  Gothe-like  in 
having  so  much  Hght  without  iieat.  It  is 
bright,  but  cold ;  clear,  plastic,  but  unex- 
citing. To  certain  critics,  therefore,  it  will 
appear  a  cAe/'-J'onirre.  To  the  generality 
of  readers  it  must  be  a  work  easily  read  and 
as  soon  forgotten.  For  ourselves,  greatly 
as  we  admire  some  portions,  we  must  con- 
fess the  second  category  is  that  in  which 
we  should  place  it ;  the  more  so  as  we  too 
well  know  with  what  a  witching  pen  George 
Sand  can  write^with  what  marvellous 
power  she  can  join  heat  with  light. 

The  character  of  Jeanne  herself  we  con- 
ceive to  be  a  failure.  Madame  Sand  is 
peculiarly  fond  of  painting  chaste  women  ; 
but  the  chastity  of  Jeanne  is  so  completely 
identified  with  ignorance,  that  it  ceases  to 
be  ideal,  and  sinks,  in  our  estimation,  into 
mere  brute  insensibility.  We  should  as 
soon  think  of  adoring  a  statue  for  its  chastity 
as  Jeanne.  Where  there  is  no  passion  to 
combat  there  is  no  honour  in  remaining 
pure.  In  fact,  the  ideal  ignorance  of  Jeanne 
is  a  philosophical  fiction,  in  which  we  see 
more  fiction  than  philosophy.  Ignorance  n 
its  naivete  may  be  touching ;  and  when 
handled  b}*  such  a  consummate  artist  as  our 
author,  may  be  full  of  interest ;  but  it  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  idealise  ignorance  into 
grandeur.  It  cannot  be  dignified,  it  cannot 
be  impressive,  it  cannot  be  enchanting. 
Ndive^  it  may  be ;  and  may  awaken  pity 
because  of  its  helplessness ;  but  in  this  very 
helplessness  there  is  something  which  de- 
stroys all  ideality. 

'  Jeanne'  betrays  not  only  a  want  of  that 
profound  truth  which  generally  characterizes 
George  Sand's  creations,  but  also  a  want  of 
that  animation  and  passion  which  irradiate 
them.  There  is  somewhat  of  lan^or  in  the 
style,  very  unusual  with  her ;  which  may 
probably  arise  from  the  fisdse  conception  she 
is  struggling  to  make  real ;  a  suspicion 
which  seems  confirmed  by  the  vigour  of 
some  of  the  scenes,  in  which  secondary  per- 
sons and  real  passions  come  into  play.  On 
the  whole,  'Jeanne'  may  be  recommended  as 
a  work  which  even  girls  may  read :  it  con- 
tains nothing  to  ruffle  the  most  delicate  fasti- 
diousness, nothing  to  scandalize  the  most 
inquisitive  *  propriety.' 

'  Isidora'  is  rightly  called  a  fragment.  It 
is  a  careless  affair;  written  probably  for 
some  feuilleton,  and  written  in  such  haste, 
or  with  such  carelessness,  that  no  regard 
whatever  has  been  paid  to  the  most  ordinary 
rules  of  construction.  It  begins  by  pre- 
tending to  be  extiiacts  from  two  journals 
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kept  by  a  poor,  ambitious  youth,  who  lives 
in  a  garret  communing  with  his  thoughts. 
This  stale  device  is  quickly  forgotten,  and 
the  narrative  pursues  its  course,  as  if  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  preceded.  By  the  time  we 
get  to  the  second  part,  the  narrative  changes 
again,  and  is  no  longer  told  by  the  hero,  but 
by  the  author.  All  this  without  a  ^ord  of 
explanation. 

The  careless  novel  reader  little  heeds  such 
inadvertences;  but  the  critic  cannot  shut 
his  eyes  to  them  ;  he  is  forced  by  other  con- 
siderations to  signalise  them.  This  negli- 
gence, trivial  in  itself,  is  important  as  an 
indication  of  the  state  of  literature.  Of  all  the 
abuses  of  the  press  none  need  more  vigilant 
repression  than  the  growing  irreverence  of 
Art  manifested  by  the  '  Free  Pencils,'  all 
over  Europe,  To  write  much  is  daily  be- 
coming a  greater  ambition  than  to  write  well. 
The  demand  is  for  quantity.  Instead  of  ex- 
quisite stories  in  one  or  two  volumes,  care- 
rally  meditated,  slowly  written,  we  are  now 
confronted  on  all  sides  with  stories  sprawl- 
ing over  ten  volumes,  written  recklessly — 
or  rather  not  written  at  all,  but  dictated ; 
in  which  plan,  probability,  characterisation 
have  to  shift  for  themselves :  if  they  can  be 
improvised,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  we 
must  put  up  with  the  loss. 

It  is  a  bad  state  of  things.  Literature  has 
for  some  time  past  been  rapidly  sinking  into 
journalism  ;  it  is  fast  becoming  periodically 
printed  talk.  Rapidity  is  consequently  as 
valuable  as  genius.  If  this  be  true  of  seri- 
ous literature — of  politics,  criticism,  history, 
and  philosophy,  how  much  more  strongly 
will  the  evil  be  felt  in  fiction  '(  If  the  solid 
is  to  be  frittered  away,  what  £eite  awaits  the 
light  and  frivolous  %  When  thinkers  waste 
themselves  upon  the  journal  or  review,  the 
novelists  of  course  will  fall  a  prey  to  the 
feoilleton.  In  France  this  is  but  too  much 
the  case.  All  the  names,  however  great, 
are  gradually  appearing  in  the  feuilleton. 
In  England  the  same  tendency  manifests 
itself.  It  is  enough  to  allude  to  the  favour- 
ite practice  of  monthly  publication,  whether 
in  magazines  or  in  separate  fragments.  This 
is  but  another  form  of  the  feuUleton  mania ; 
and  even  this  imitation  would  seem  insuffi- 
cient, since  Dickens,  Knowles,  and  James 
have  recently  taken  to  publish  in  news- 
papers. 

The  manifold  evils  of  this  hasty  and  piece- 
meal publication  have  been  often  pointed 
out ;  we  shall  not  touch  upon  them  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  some  compensation  is 
afforded  by  the  steady  perseverance  of  all 
men  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  literature 
and  willing  to  uphold  it ;  so  that  while  on 
the  one  hand  it  is  true  that  all  the  evils  fre- 


quently deplored  do  certainly  exist  in  our 
current  literature  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  less  true,  that  at  no  period  have  more 
numerous  or  more  important  works  appeared 
than  those  which  are  produced — if  we  ex- 
cept the  great  epochs  in  literature,  which 
were  great,  because  of  the  happy  conjunc- 
tion of  several  remarkable  men.  In  this  acre 
of  rapid  writing  there  are  men  growing  old 
over  the  composition  of  a  single  work.  That 
truly  monumental  work, '  Mill's  System  of 
Logic,'  occupied  no  less  than  fifteen  years ; 
to  be  sure  as  many  years  seem  from  all 
appearances  likely  to  elapse,  before  any  one 
will  arise  and  grapple  with  it.  Mr.  Grote's 
'  History  of  Greece'  has,  we  believe,  been 
still  longer  in  gestation.  Twenty  years 
were  given  to  the  elaboration  of  Mr.  St. 
John's  '  Hellenes.'  Mr.  Macaulay's  '  His- 
tory of  England'  has  stolen  many  years  of 
his  active  life.  Carlyle's  '  Cromwell '  was 
certainly  no  hasty  work.  Lord  Mahon's 
'  Life  of  Cond^,' originally  written  in  French, 
and  his  ^  History  of  England,'  do  not  belong 
to  la  Utterature  facile.  Not  to  degenerate 
into  the  catalogue  style,  we  may  sum  up 
with  the  assertion,  that  in  spite  of  the  count- 
less '  gentlemen  writing  with  ease,'  there  is 
also  a  goodly  band  of  grave  and  earnest 
writers,  ready  to  uphold  tne  cause  of  sound 
literature,  and  to  transmit  examples  to  suc- 
ceeding times. 

If  this  be  true,  we  owe  the  more  honour 
to  the  select  few,  for  their  disdain  of  vulgar 
arts  ;  and  we  must  regret  the  more  deeply 
any  derogation  from  their  high  position. 
Such  a  regret  oppresses  us  in  the  case  of 
George  Sand.  Above  all  existing  novelists, 
she  is  the  last  who  should  succumb.  There 
is  not  one  in  any  country,  who  can  compete 
with  her  as  an  artist,  or  as  a  painter  of  pas- 
sion and  character.  Few  have  had  her 
deep  and  varied  experience  of  life ;  none' 
have  had  her  power  of  portraying  it.  And 
she — placed  by  general  consent  at  the  head  of 
French  prose  writers — she  is  to  enter  the  list 
of  the  feuilleton  against  the  improtdsatori  Du- 
mas, Souli6,  and  Sue ;  the  matchless  author  of 
Hndiana,'  and  'Lelia,'  to  cope  with  'Le 
Comte  de  Monte  Cristo,'  ^  Les  Drames  In- 
connus,'  and  ^  Le  Juif  Errant  I'  Genius  to 
contend  against  dictation,  when  rapidity  is 
the  goal.  Did  Madame  Sand  ever  ask  her- 
self what  effect  she  could  produce  in  the 
feuilleton  t  Did  she  ever  consider  how  her 
exquisite  style  was  thrown  away  in  a  jour* 
nal,  read  so  rapidly,  that  the  style  of  Eu- 
gene Sue  could  suffice  for  it  1  Did  she 
ever  reflect  that  in  those  novels  of  hers,  in 
which  she  pours  forth  that  impassioned  phi- 
losophy which  she  is  so  anxious  should  get 
a  heaxipgi  ture  wasted  on  a  feuilleton)  where 
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readers  hare  only  time  to  scrainble  throoeh 
and  glance  at  the  story  ?  Evidently  the 
feoilleton  is  the  last  place  she  should  choose ; 
and  hers  is  the  last  sort  of  talent  to  succeed 
there. 

We  have  been  lead  into  these  remarks  by 
the  small  fragment  entitled  'Isidora,'  which 
is  quite  unworthy  of  its  author,  being  no- 
thing more  than  a  reproduction  of  old  mate- 
riab.  Isidora  herself  is  a  fusion  of  ^  L^lia ' 
and '  Pulcherie' — ^but  somewhat  feeble  ;  and 
the  hero  is  one  of  those  pale  aspiring  young 
men,  without  character,  withoutforce,  whom 
the  author  has  recently  taken  an  affection  to, 
but  for  whom  we  have  no  respect,  in  spite 
of  their  love  of  poetry,  their  reveries,  and 
their  purity.  Madame  Sand  has  seldom 
been  happy  in  her  heroes.  Hitherto  al- 
most all  her  well-drawn  young  men  were 
rasc^ab;  her  pencil  seemed  to  delight  in 
drawing  women  and  old  men ;  her  lovers 
were  heartless  or  weak;  now  they  are  dri- 
vellers. Pierre  in  '  Le  Compagnon'  was 
a  noble  proU$axre  ;  he  was  a  man.  Why 
does  she  not  oftener  draw  such  characters — 
she  who  can  touch  them  with  so  unrivalled 
a  pencil !  lostead  of  this,  we  have  now  a 
melancholy  pale-faced  youth,  dreaming  of 
social  regeneration,  aspiring  to  an  ideal  state 
because  he  cannot  fitly  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  real;  vague,  reckless,  discontent- 
ed,— useless,  coxcombical,  unmanly.  We 
feel  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  such  sickly 
creatures,  and  very  readily  hand  them  over 
to  one  of  Balzac's /emmsff  de  treni  ana :  they 
would  form  a  pretty  pair ! 

Let  us  add,  hdwever,  that  Madame  Sand 
does  not  seem  much  to  sympathize  with 
them.  Her  better  instincts  constantly  turn 
her  elsewhere  and  force  her,  as  it  were,  to 
ridicule  her  own  creation.  Thus  in  'Le 
Meunier  d'Angibault,'  Grand  Louis  is  the 
real  hero ;  the  man  after  her  heart ;  and  in 
'Le  P6che  de  M.  Antoine,'  the  effervescence 
of  Emile  is  contrasted  with  the  practical 
head  of  Cardonnet,  and  the  patient  calm- 
ness of  fioissuibault.  We  should  be  happy 
to  see  these  oetter  instincts  gaining  complete 
predominance ;  for  we  are  neartUy  tired  of 
the  dreamy  ineffectual  young  genUemen. 
St^o  was  admissible,  as  a  type :  besides, 
he  was  a  poet.  But  St6nio  turned  Hu- 
manitarian is  fatiguing ;  or  worse. 

We  had  begun  to  despair  of  George  Sand. 
The  feebleness  of  the  '  Gomtesse  de  Ru- 
doldstadt,'  and  '  Jeanne,'— the  carelessness 
and  nothingness  of  '  Isidoia,'  — ^though  all 
contained  occasional  passages  such  as  no  one 
else  could  pen— led  us  to  suspect  that  the 
cry  of  '  €re(»ge  Sand  has  written  herself 
omt,'  might  not  be  one  of  envy,  but  of  re- 
gret.   mMxy'wete  tiie  moralizii^  lefleotioQs 


this  suspicion  aroused  in  us ;  and  we  were 
beginning  to  accustom  ourselves  to  this  idea ; 
for,  said  we,  why  should  she  not  write  her- 
self out  t  has  she  not  already  presented  an 
immense  variety  of  characters — has  she  not 
given  us  the  rich  experience  of  a  life,  the 
profound  thoughts  of  an  extraordinary 
mind  1  The  source  must  be  dry  some  day  ; 
why  not  suppose  it  dry  at  present  1  Having 
consoled  ourselves  as  we  best  could,  there 
came  'Le  Meunier  d'Angibault'  to  over- 
throw all  our  conclusions  and  once  more  to 
awaken  our  enthusiasm.  How  much  of  the 
rapture  which  this  work  roused  may  be  ow- 
ing to  the  force  of  contrast  with  the  three 
preceding  novels,  we  cannot  determine ; 
certain  it  is  that  in  the  '  Meunier,'  we  re- 
cognized with  delight  the  hand  that  wrote 
'  Valentine,'  '  Simon,'  Le  Compagnon  du 
Tour  de  France ;'  which  is  not  saying  little. 

'  Le  Meunier  d'Angibault'  has  its  scene 
laid  in  Le  Berry :  a  spot  which  always  in- 
spires George  Sand.  In  Le  Berry  she 
was  brought  up;  and  with  its  wild  ro- 
mantic scenery  her  thoughts  were  early 
imbued.  The  affection  she  bears  the  coun- 
try, exercises  a  happy  influence  over  her 
writings ;  and  nowhere,  except,  perhaps,  in 
speaking  of  Venice,  does  the  witchery  of 
her  style  exert  a  more  potent  spell,  than  in 
bringing  before  you  the  enchanting  scenery 
of  la  VaUie  Noire,  It  is  then  we  would  say, 
with  Theocritus,  that  her  music  is  more  lull- 
ing than  the  sound  of  water  flowing  from  a 
rock.*  It  is  then  that  all  the  vague,  exqui- 
site sensations  which  lovely  scenes  awaken, 
are  excited  in  us  by  the  mere  force  of  words. 
It  is  then  especially  that,  as  we  said  former- 
ly, her  love  is  the  love  of  a  poet,  and  her 
pen  IS  the  pen  of  a  lover. 

'  Le  Meunier  d'Angibault'  is  dedicated  to 
her  daughter  Solange  (the  name  of  the  pa« 
tron  saint  of  Le  Berry,  by  the  way),  and  had 
these  words  by  way  of  epigraph,  '  Mon  en« 
fant,  cherchons  ensemble. '  To  all  who,  like 
ourselves,  prefer  George  Sand  as  an  artist  io 
George  Sand  as  a  philosopher,  this  epignqph 
will  be  ominous.  Nor  does  the  opening 
chapter  in  any  way  re-assure  us.  Marcelle 
de  Blanchemont,  the  heroine,  belongs  to  the 
ancient  aristocracy  of  France,  butluis&llen 
in  love  with  one  of  the  people.  Again  the 
old  contrast !  There  is  something  very  like 
exhaustion  in  this  perpetual  reproduction  of 
the  same  subject.  The  more  so  as  it  be- 
comes weaker  and  weaker,  and  loses  more 
and  more  of  its  individuality,  ^as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  infected  with  social  theories. 
We  have  had  a  proletaire  hero  in  love  with 
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an  aristocratie  heroine,  in  ^  Valentine,'  in 
'  Simon,'  in  <  La  Derniere  Aldini,'  in  '  Le 
Compagnon,'  and  in  'Isidora.'  The  four 
last  were  full  of  life  ;  the  fifth  was  pale  and 
languid  ;  but  the  last  is  worse  than  all.  This 
iteration  opens  curious  trains  of  speculation. 
We  are  tempted  to  see  in  it  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  her  instincts  and  her  phi- 
losophy. The  royal  blood  that  flows  in 
her  veins*  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  her  aris- 
tocratic heroines  ;  the  romantic  theory  she 
has  embraced,  respecting  all  true  grandeur 
residing  in  the  people,  is  the  cause  of  her 
proleiaire  heroes. 

To  return:  Marcelle  de  Blanchemont's 
husband  has  been  recently  killed  in  a  duel 
for  some  other  woman ;  he  was  a  baron, 
consequently  a  blackguard.  She  being  thus 
left  a  widow,  offers  her  hand  to  him  who  has 
her  heart :  Henri  Lemor.  He  is  a  j^ro/e/atre, 
consequently  a  pure,  chaste,  enthusiastic, 
generous,  delicate  nature,  whose  pale  face 
bespeaks  an  ardent  and  dreamy  soul.  This 
Lemor  inherited,  from  his  father*  a  tolerable 
fortune,  which,  instead  of  spending  on  him- 
self and  family,  as  egotists  would  have  done, 
he  divides  amongst  his  father's  workmen. 
This  is  taking  Christianity  an  pied  de  la  lettrej 
but  this  is  only  half  his  sacrifice.  He  had 
received  from  nature  a  rare  and  puissant  or- 
ganization, which  had  been  cultivated  by  a 
brilliant  education.  With  a  mind  stored 
with  the  riches  of  philosophy  and  science, 
and  capable  of  becoming  one  of  what  Shel- 
ley grandly  calls  ^  the  unacknowledged  legis- 
lators of  the  world,'  he  sets  all  these  ad- 
vantages aside,  and  in  more  than  Christian 
humility  turns  workman !  He  not  only  thinks 
that  all  men  are  brothers,  but,  apparently, 
that  all  men  should  be  labourers;  social 
equality  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by  raising  the 
people,  but  by  descending  to  their  level. 
Sucn  being  Henri  L^mor's  character  and 
opinions,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  he  energetically  refuses  the  hand 
Marcelle  ofiers  him.  He  loves  her,  adores 
her,  thinks  her  saint  enough  to  be  a  proli^ 
Udre^  virtuous  enough  to  be  poor.  But  she 
has  one  fault  in  his  eyes ;  only  one,  yet  that 
is  indelible  :  she  is  rich  !  she  is  young,  she 
b  beautiful,  she  loves — but  she  is  rich.  In 
vain  she  entreats  him  to  marry  her;  he  will 
not  accept  the  sacrifice.  Apparently  he 
wishes  to  keep  the  r6le  to  himself :  sacrifices 
are  for  him  alone  to  make.  That  this  is  any- 
thing but  real  generosity  we  need  scarcely 
remark.  Admitting  the  repugnance  of  a 
poor  man  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  patrician 
to  be  the  natural  repugnance  of  a  delicate 
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mind,  we  still  think  that  George  Sand  has 
exaggerated  and  somewhat  misplaced  it. 
The  scene  in  which  this  refusal  takes  place 
is  the  worst  in  the  book ;  and,  unfortunately, 
it  is  the  opening  chapter. 

Marcelle  loves  him  if  possible  the  more 
for  his  inflexibility,  and  writes  thus  to  him  : 

'*  You  are  right,  and  I  comprehend  your  mo- 
tives. I  am  not  worthy  of  jou ;  but  I  will  strive 
to  become  so.  I  am  about  to  set  off  on  a  long 
voyage.  Do  not  be  anxious,  about  me,  and  con- 
tinue to  love  me.  In  one  year  from  this  you  will 
hear  from  me.  Dispose  of  yourself  in  such  a 
manner  that  yon  shall  be  free  to  come  to  me  in 
whatever  spot  I  may  call  you  to.  If  then  you  do 
not  think  me  properly  converted,  you  must  give 
me  another  year.  One  year,  two  years,  with  hope, 
is  almost  happiness  for  two  beings  who  have 
loved  each  other  fo  long  without  hope." 

She  then  quits  Paris  for  Blanchemont  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  her  husband's  a£iiirs.' 
From  the  moment  of  quitting  Paris  the  in- 
terest ceases  to  centre  in  Marcelle  and  hei^ 
lover,  and  passes  to  the  more  charming 
Meunier.  The  air  of  towns  is  oppressive 
to  Sand's  poetical  genius  ;  she  only  breathes 
freely  when  she  is  in  the  country,  inhaling 
the  fresh  atmosphere  of  the  mountain  or 
the  valley.  Ma rcelle's  journey  is  beautiful. 
Some  parts  of  her  way  through  the  Valine 
Noire  remind  one  of  that  exquisite  ride 
through  the  lanes  in  ^Valentine.'  She^ 
loses  her  way,  and  as  the  night  deepens  hei*^ 
fears  awaken.  A  pleasant  help  is  at  hand, 
in  the  shape  of  Grand  Louis  the  Meunier, 
whom  she  had  seen  and  conversed  with  at 
the  inn,  and  for  whom  her  child  had  con- 
ceived a  sudden  liking.  Grand  Louis  ofiers 
her  the  hospitality  of  his  Mill,  which  she 
gratefully  accepts.  She  rises  early  in  the 
morning  and  rambles  about  the  pleasant 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Miller.  There 
she  is  startled  l>y  the  sight  of  ^  Henri,'  re- 
cently cut  on  the  bark  of  a  tree.  This  leads 
to  inquiries.  Grand  Louis  cannot  quite 
satisfy  her.  He  conjectures  that  the  person 
who  cut  that  name  must  be  a  young  man 
who  passed  a  few  hours  at  the  mill  some 
days  before.  Marcelle  suspects  that  it  was 
Henri  Lemor ;  and  the  reader  is  sure  of  it. 

By  this  time  Marcelle  and  the  Meunier 
are  great  friends,  and  as  in  novels,  confi- 
dences are  soon  exchanged ;  Grand  Louis 
and  Marcelle  soon  know  each  other'ii  se- 
crets. That  of  Grand  Louis  is  soon  told. 
He  loves  Rose  Brincolin,  the  daughter  of 
the  rich  farmer  of  Blanchemont ;  his  love  is 
returned  by  the  damsel,  bat  scouted  by  die 
parents,  who  deem  him  too  poor.  Marcelle 
resolves  to  assist  her  new  friend  in  his  love* 
affiur.  She  departs  for  Blanchemont,  to  in- 
spect the  state  of  her  propertv,  and  die* 
Brioolin  fiunily.    She  finds  me  finmer  in  a 
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desperate  state  ;  the  latter  a  true  picture  of 
a  rich,  vulgar,  and  ambitious  famil}',  with 
the  charming  Rose  as  a  dower  springing  up 
amidst  the  weeds,  with  the  grandfather  and 
grandmother  forming  a  picturesque  back- 
ground. This  is  a  Dutch  painting  for  life- 
like effect ;  with  a  deeper  meaning  than  any 
Dutch  painter  ever  cared  for.  Bricolin  is 
a  masterly  portrait,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  Balzac,  without  his  excessive  minute- 
ness. The  vulgarity,  avarice,  ignorance, 
ambition  of  this  ruse  peasant  aspiring  to  be- 
come a  landed  proprietor,  are  finely  por- 
trayed. Marcelle  is  disgusted  with  him; 
but  she  is  forced  to  treat  with  him.  Forced 
to  sell  Blanchemont,  she  is  induced  to  con- 
eider  his  offer  of  260,000  francs.  She 
knows  he  is  cheating  her,  but  sees  no  es- 
cape. Her  ruin  does  not  afflict  her,  as  may 
be  seen  by  this  commencement  of  a  letter 
which  she  immediately  writes  to  her 
lover: 

"  Henri,  wliat  happiness !  what  joy  !  I  am 
ruined.  You  can  no  longer  reproach  me  with  my 
riches ;  you  will  no  longer  hate  my  golden  chains. 
I  am  become  a  woman  whom  you  can  love  with- 
out remorse,  who  has  no  longer  need  to  make  any 
aacrifices  for  you,*'  et  cetera  et  cetera  f 

Is  not  this  slightly  ridiculous  ?  That  a 
woman  should  be  glad  of  any  event  which 
xemoved  an  obstacle  to  her  union  is  natural 
enough  ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
pale-faced  coxcomb  who  'brought  her  to 
this  pass  ?' 

Grand  Louis  undertakes  to  put  her  letter 
in  the  post,  and  to  dispose  of  her  travelling- 
carriage.  He  arrives  at  the  town  of  three 
star 9^  with  that  intent.  There  he  meets 
Henri  L€mor.  He  recognizes  him  with  the 
perspicacity  of  a  diplomatist ;  gives  him  the 
letter  ;  draws  him  into  conversation ;  quar- 
rels with  him ;  becomes  his  friend,  and  con- 
cludes by  taking  him  to  the  mill,  where  he 
may  conceal  himself  under  the  disguise  of 
an  assistant,  and  so  occasionally  see  Mar- 
celle. All  this  is  narrated  with  considera- 
ble interest,  and  the  socialist  discussions 
mingled  with  the  rest  are  well  enough  con- 
ducted, whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
ideas. 

The  lovers  being  brought  thus  together, 
the  reader  expects  that  the  tale  is  soon  to 
close.  But  Grand  Louis  and  Rose  Bricohn 
now  occupy  the  scene  ;  and  little  else  oc- 
curs that  is  not  episodical,  except  the  en- 
deavours of  Marcelle  to  soften  Bricolin. 
Finding  this  hopeless,  she  determines  to  buy 
his  consent.  He  wishes  to  purchase  Blanch- 
mont,  but  will  not  give  full  value  for  it. 
Marcelle  consents  to  accept  his  price  on 
coaditiott  that  he  idlow  Rose  to  jsmxy  Grand 
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Louis.  He  is  somewhat  incredulous  at 
first,  hut  seeing  her  bent  upon  it,  he  de- 
cides. We  should  have  said  that  his  eld- 
est daughter  has  been  driven  mad,  having 
had  her  affections  blasted  by  parental  ava- 
rice: she  loved  one  poorer  than  herself; 
her  father  refused  his  consent;  her  lover 
enlisted,  was  shot,  and  the  shock  was  so 
great  that  she  lost  her  senses.  Several  of 
the  episodes  concern  la  Bricoline  ;  they  are 
written  with  extraordinary  power.  The 
reader  will  now  understand  Bricolin's  soli- 
quy  upon  Marcelle's  offer : 

"  That  will  be  a  famous  bit  of  economy.  That 
devil  of  a  dowry,  which  I  must  some  day  or  other 
have  given  to  Rose,  would  have  preventeamy  pur- 
chasing Blanchemont.  No  dowry — and  Blanche* 
mont  for  250,000  irancs — ^that  makes  at  least 
1 00,000  francs'  profit  Come,  I  must  not  hesitate. 
And  with  all  this,  if  Rose  were  to  become  mad, 
like  her  sister,  I  must  then  give  up  ail  idea  of  find- 
ing  a  son-in-law  ....  and  besides,  I  should  have 
to  pa]r  a  doctor  so  much  annually  .  .  .  and,  more- 
over, it  would  be  too  sad  to  see  her  grow  ugly  and 
dirty,  like  her  sister.  It  will  be  a  cQs^race  to  ua 
to  have  two  children  insane.  Rose  will  be  curi- 
ously settled,  it  is  true,  but  the  domain  of  Blanche- 
mont will  cover  all.  People  will  criticise  her  po- 
sition ;  but  they  will  envy  mine.  AUons!  soyons 
bon  phre.    The  a&ir  is  not  a  bad  one." 

There  ^you  have  Bricolin  entire.  His 
avarice,  his  heartlessness,  his  «mbition,  his 
calculation,  and  his  respect  for  ^^  what  the 
world  says."  The  contract  signed,  the  read- 
er is  now  prepared  for  the  happiness  of  the 
lovers,  since  every  obstacle  is  removed. 
But  patience !  we  have  not  done  yet  The 
money  is  paid  and  set  aside.  The  family 
are  all  asleep,  except  Bricolin,  who  is  alone, 
and  getting  quietly  drunk,  in  satisfaction  at 
the  contract  he  has  just  made ;  there  is  also 
one  other  awake,  with  fearful  thoughts  hur- 
rying across  her  brain,  with  long  meditated 
vengeance  about  to  explode  :  it  is  La  Bri' 
tolAe.  The  poor  maniac  is  about  to  take 
reprisals.  A  brand  is  in  her  gr&sp ;  the 
farm  bums,  burns ;  the  family  awake  in 
terror  ;  the  cattle  and  servants  yell;  the 
drunken  Bricolin  is  half  sobered  ;  Marcelle 
exerts  herself,  and  saves  their  lives ;  and  it 
is  with  difficulty  that  the  fire  is  subdued, 
after  having  executed  but  a  portion  of  its 
destined  work.  That  portion  is,  however, 
enough  to  exasperate  Bricolin,  and  to  ruin 
Marcelle  ;  the  money  paid  her  for  her  do- 
main is  burned;  the  last  remnant  oi  her 
wealth  is  gone  ;  she  is  a  heggar.  The  power 
and  truth  with  which  all  this  is  sketched 
are  truly  wonderful ;  the  reader's  excite- 
ment is  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  the 
more  so  on  account  of  uie  curious  traits  of 
character  which  the  author  manages  to  ^li- 
cit in  the  hubbub.    The  exasperated  Brico* 
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lin  accuaes  Grand  Louis  of  the  deed,  and 
orders  his  arrest.  The  truth  is,  however, 
soon  discovered.  The  chapel  is  on  fire. 
Bricolin  rushes  in,  but  soon  falls  back  upon 
one  of  the  servants,  aghast  at  the  sight  of 
his  maniac  daughter,  who  appears  with  a 
lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  wisp  of  straw  in 
the  other.  She  retires  slowly,  after  having 
lit  the  last  bundle.  She  walks  solemnly, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  seeing  no 
one,  and  entirely  absorbed  in  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  a  vengeance  long  meditated,  and 
calmly  executed.  A  gen-d^arme  marches 
up  to  her,  and  seizes  her  by  the  arm.  Per- 
ceiving that  she  is  surrounded,  she  dashes 
her  brand  in  the  face  of  the  gen-d'arme,  who, 
thrown  off  his  guard,  quits  his  hold,  and 
lets  her  escape.  She  files  through  the 
flames  with  strange  rapidity — ^reaches  the 
roof  of  the  chapel,  and  there,  standing  amidst 
the  flames  that  roar  around  her,  sings  snatch- 
es of  an  air  to  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  dance  with  her  lover,  and  with  a  fearful 
sarcasm  launched  at  her  father,  expires  in 
the  flames.  This  ghastly  scene  concludes 
the  novel.  There  is,  indeed,  a  final  chap- 
ter, in  which  affairs  are  hurriedly  wound 
up.  A  large  sum  of  money,  originally  stol- 
en firom  Bricolin's  fieither,  by  Cadoche,  a 
picturesque  vagabond  of  whom  we  have 
hitherto  nuuie  no  mention,  because  he  was 
episodical,  and  restored  at  the  death  of  the 
robber,  removes  all  difficulties.  Grand 
Louis  and  Rose  are  married.  As  for  Mar- 
celle  and  Henri,  being  poor  enough  to  be 
virtuous,  they  are  married  also,  and,  we 
presume,  "  lived  happy  ever  afterwards." 

On  reading  over  our  meagre  analysis  of 
this  interesting  work,  we  became  sensible 
how  little  the  charm  depends  upon  the  story, 
and  how  much  upon  the  characters.  Grand 
Louis  is  the  genuine  ideal  of  a  proUtaire^ 
because  he  has  the  characteristics  of  his 
class.  He  is  a  man :  a  strong,  generous, 
hearty,  intelligent  man.  Henri  Lemor  is  at 
best  but  a  theory,  and  a  sickly  one.  Just 
what  bis  pale  &ce  is  to  Grand  Louis's  hearty 
robustness,  are  the  unhealthy  Utopian  reve- 
ries of  the  one,  to  the  sterling  good  sense 
of  the  other.  In  a  word.  Grand  Louis  is  a 
man  of  the  people  ;  Henri  is  a  collegian  of 
eighteen,  smitten  with  melancholy,  and 
dreaming  of  social  regeneration.  The  one 
is  a  portrait  from  life,  somewhat  idealised ; 
the  other  is  an  exaggeration  firom  the  circu- 
lating library.  La  folk  is  terrific ;  and 
Cadoche  is  one  of  those  picturesque  beg- 
gars in  which  the  author  delights  as  much 
as  Scott  did  in  picturesque  hags.  So  inte- 
resting are  all  these  personages,  that  we 
could  bear  with  them  without  fatigue  for 
several  volumes  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed, 
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that  they  throw  Marcelle  and  Henri  very 
much  into  the  shade.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
and  those  who  are  ready  to  revile  the  au- 
thor for  her  *•  social  theories,'  will  do  well 
to  consider  the  calm  and  temperate  wisdom 
which  reigns  in  several  of  these  discus- 
sions, whatever  may  be  her  hopes  for 
the  future,  it  is  plain  enough  that  she  re- 
gards as  puerile  and  premature  any  attempt 
to  introduce  new  institutions  before  the 
miod  of  the  nation  has  grown  fitted  to  re- 
ceive them.  She  knows,  no  one  better,  that 
a  doctrine  requires  time  before  it  can  be 
realized ;  that  all  sudden  changes  are  fatal. 

The  only  fault  with  which  we  would  re- 
proach 'Le  Meunier  d'Angibault'  is  that 
false  conception  of  Marcelle  and  Henri,  of 
which  we  previously  spoke.  All  the  rest  is 
excellent  in  conception  and  execution ;  the 
style  generally  worthy  of  her  pen,  though 
sometimes  more  diffuse  and  vague  than 
befits  the  author  of  '  L€lia'  and  '  Jacques.' 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add,  that  the 
present  novel  is  quite  unexceptionable  on 
the  score  of  morality  ;  and  may  be  read  by 
any  female  of  any  age,  provided  she  have  no 
objection  to  an  occasional  Utopian  tirade. 
Any  democratic  young  lady  may  open  it 
without  hesitation. 

'Teverino'  came  next.  It  is  entitled 
'  une  fantasie,'  and  appeared  in  the  feuilleton 
of  La  JPresse,  Here  again  the  lovers  are 
thrown  into  the  shade,  and  the  whole  affair 
of  their  love  is  somewhat  feeble  and  unin- 
teresting. Teverino  himself  is  a  remarkable 
sketch,  and  though  exaggerated,  yet  con- 
sistent. The  Bira-catcher  is  a  genuine  bit 
of  poetry ;  and  the  old  Cure  is  well  hit  off*. 
We  see  the  traces  of  the  author's  genius ; 
but  we  see  also  the  fatal  effects  of  the /eto/- 
leton.  When  one  is  gifted  with  a  mind  like 
that  of  George  Sand,  it  is  lese-Htiirature  to 
abuse  such  gifts  by  squandering  them  upon 
trivialities.  One  who  can  create,  should  not 
descend  to  trifle.  A  *  fantasie'  is  very  well ; 
but  if  the  poet's  imagination  take  such  vaga- 
bond flights,  it  should  at  least  be  artistic  in 
its  plan.  *  Teverino'  is  '  une  fantasie  ;'  or 
rather  let  us  call  it  a  caprice.  The  pen 
that  traced  it,  wandered  '  at  its  own  sweet 
will,'  careless  of  plan,  indifferent  of  truth ; 
now  and  then  sketching  a  charming  scene  ; 
now  falling  into  the  conunon-places  of  fic- 
tion ;  always  wandering  at  hazard.  There 
are  passages  in  it  which  fix  attention,  and 
haunt  the  imagination  long  afterwards. 
Here  is  one  that  has  curiously  affected  us  :— 

"Striking  into  a  wild  goijge,  Leonce  walked 
rapidly  to  relieve  his  over-excited  and  tumultuous 
feelings. 

«  £us  ill-humour  soon  melted  away  before  the 
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charms  of  nature.  Pursuing  a  winding  paih  thai 
skirted  the  bases  of  tlie  cliffs,  he  came  to  the  mar- 
gin of  a  miniature  lake,  or  rather  to  a  crystalline 
aisk  of  water,  deep-set,  and  almost  hidden  in  a 
hollow  cone  of  granite.  The  deep  pool,  gleaming 
like  the  azure  sky  and  golden  clouds  it  reflected, 
seemed  the  very  emblem  of  quiet  happiness.  Le- 
once  sat  down  on  the  bank  in  a  recess  of  the  rock, 
which  formed  a  flight  of  natural  steps,  as  if  to  in- 
vite the  traveller  down  to  the  vei^ge  of  the  still 
waters.  He  gazed  a  long  while  on  the  insects 
coated  in  turquoise  and  ruby  mail,  that  hovered 
about  the  aquatic  plants ;  and  then  he  saw  in  the 
mirror  of  the  lake  a  flock  of  wood-pigeons  darting 
through  the  air,  and  disappearing  like  a  vision 
with  the  speed  of  thought.  *  So  pass  away,'  said 
Leonce  to  himself,  *  the  joys  of  life,  with  a  flight 
as  swift  and  as  inexorable ;  and  like  that  reflection 
of  the  careering  ima^e,  they,  too,  are  but  shadows.' 
Then  he  was  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  thus 
fabricating  German  meia]>hors,  and  he  envied  the 
tranquillity  of  soul  of  the  cure,  in  whose  eyes  that 
beautiful  lake  would  have  been  nothing  more  than 
a  capital  reservoir  for  trout. 

**  A  slight  sound  above  him  struck  his  ear,  and 
for  a  moment  he  thought  it  was  Sabina  coming  to 
meet  him ;  but  the  beating  of  his  heart  quickly 
subsided  at  the  sight  of  a  person  who  was  de- 
scending the  rocky  staircase,  on  the  last  step  of 
which  he  himself  was  seated. 

«*  Thi«  was  a  tall,  strapping  fellow,  worse  than 
meanly  clad,  with  a  small  bundle  tied  up  in  a  red 
and  blue  pocket-handkerchief,  and  hung  by  a  stick 
over  his  shoulder.  His  rags,  his  long  hair  falling 
over  his  pale  and  sharply-marked  features,  his 
thick  inky  beard,  his  easy,  careless  bearing,  and  a 
certain  jeering  expression  that  plays  about  the 
countenance  of  the  vagabond  when  he  meets  the 
rich  man  alone  and  face  to  face, — all  this  marked 
the  new  comer  for  an  arrant  scamp. 

**  It  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Leonce  that  he 
was  in  a  very  lonely  spo!,  and  that  the  advantage 
of  the  ground  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  unknown  ; 
for  the  path  was  too  narrow  for  two,  and  it  would 
need  but  a  very  brief  contest  for  it,  to  send  into  the 
silent  depths  of  the  lake  whichever  of  the  comlm- 
tants  should  prove  to  have  the  weaker  fists  and 
the  worse  position. 

**  Contemplating  this  contingency,  which,  how. 
ever,  did  not  give  him  much  concern,  Leonce  as- 
sumed an  air  of  indifference,  and  awaited  the 
stranger's  approach  in  philosophic  composure. 
Still  he  could  not  help  counting  with  some  little 
im|)atience  the  footsteps  that  sounded  on  the  rock, 
until  the  vagabond  had  reached  the  lowest  stair, 
and  was  just  at  his  side. 

« <  Beg  pardon,  sir,  if  I  incommode  you,'  said 
the  stranger,  in  a  sonorous  voice,  and  with  a  very- 
decided  southern  accent,  *  but  mayhap  your  wor- 
ship would  have  the  civility  to  make  way  for  me 
a  bit,  that  I  may  get  a  drink.'  *  By  all  means,' 
said  Leonce,  allowing  him  to  pass,  and  going  back 
a  step  higher  po  as  to  be  immediately  behind  him. 

**  The  stranger  took  off  his  tattered  straw  hat, 
knelt  down  on  the  rock,  and  eagerly  plunged  his 
rough  beard  and  half  his  face  into  the  water. 
Then  he  began  to  suck  in  a  long  draught  with  a 
noise  like  thAt  made  by  horses  in  drinking,  which 
suflsested  to  Leonce  the  facetious  idea  of  whistline 
to  mm,  80  grooms  do  to  amuBe  their  impatient  ana 


irritable  animals  on  the  like  occasions.  But  he 
abstained  from  this  piece  of  pleasantry,  and  envied 
the  superb  confidence  with  which  the  ragsed  raecai 
thus  placed  himself  at  his  feet*  with  hisnead  and 
body  thrown  heedlessly  forward,  in  a  liU'd-tiU, 
which,  in  case  of  a  dispute,  vaa^t  easily  have 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  them.  *  This  is  the  poor 
man's  only  blessing,'  thought  Leonce,  again  re- 
suming his  reflections ;  *  he  feels  at  ease  in  encoun- 
ters lixe  this.  Here  are  we,  two  men  equally 
matched  perhaps  in  strength ;  yet  one  of  us  could 
not  venture  to  drink  thus  under  the  nose  of  the 
other  without  looking  a  little  behind  him,  and  the 
one  who  can  thus  quench  his  thirst  gratis  with 
such  zest  is  not  the  rich  man.' 

"  When  the  vagabond  had  drunk  enough,  he 
drew  himself  up  and  remained  seated  on  bis  heels. 
*  It's  very  warm  for  drinking,  is  this  water,'  said 
he,  *  and  is  likely  to  cool  one's  thirst  a  deal  more 
in  passing  through  the  pores  than  down  the  throat 
Whafs  your  worship's  opinion  ?'  *  Have  you  a 
fancy  to  take  a  bath  ? '  said  Leonce,  who  hardly 
knew  whether  the  other's  words  did  not  convey  a 
threat. 

•• «  Yes,  sir,  I  have  a  fancy  that  way,'  replied 
the  man,  quietly  beginning  to  undress;  an  opera- 
tion which  did  not  occupy  much  time,  as  he  was 
not  superabundantly  clad,  and  had  scarcely  one 
button -nole  in  his  apparel  that  was  not  burst. 

"  *  You  know  how  to  swim,  1  hope,'  said  Le- 
once. *  This  is  a  wide  pool,  there  is  no  beach  on 
this  side,  but  the  rock  runs  straight  down,  appa- 
rently to  a  great  depth.' 

"  •  Oh,  never  fear,  sir;  trust  an  ex-professor  of 
the  art  of  natation  in  the  Gulf  of  Baja,'  replied  the 
stranger;  and  whipping  off  the  rag  that  served 
him  for  a  shirt  be  threw  himself  into  the  lake  with 
the  ease  of  a  waterfowl. 

"  Leonce  took  pleasure  in  watching  him  dive 
down,  disappear  for  some  moments,  and  then  come 
to  the  surface  again  at  a  more  distant  point,  swim 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  little  lake  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  float  on  his  back,  place  him- 
self erect  as  if  he  trod  the  bottom,  and  then  gambol 
about,  flinging  up  waves  of  foam  around  him,  and 
going  through  ail  these  performances  w^ith  native 
grace  and  admirable  vigour. 

**  He  soon,  however,  returned  to  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  and  as  the  bank  was  indeed  very  steep,  he 
requested  Leonce  to  lend  him  a  hand  and  help  him 
to  climb  it.  The  young  man  complied  with  a  good 
grace,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  wary  eye  to 
avoid  being  pulled  in  by  surprise ;  and  when  the 
swimmer  sat  down  on  a  stone  heated  by  the  sun, 
Leonce  could  not  help  admiring  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  his  frame,  the  fairness  of  which  con- 
tracted with  his  somewhat  tanned  face  and  hands. 

"  *  This  water  is  colder  than  I  thouehl,*  said  the 
swimmer,  <  it  is  warm  only  on  the  sunace,  and  it  is 
not  till  I  take  a  second  dip  that  I  shall  rightly  enjoy 
it.  Now  is  the  time,  by  the  by,  to  aee  to  my  toilet  a 
little.'  And  he  took  out  of  his  scanty  bundle  a 
lane  shell  that  served  him  for  a  cup,  but  which 
he  naJ  disdained  to  make  use  of  when  he  drank. 
He  filled  it  again  and  again  with  water,  which  he 
poured  over  his  head  and  beard,  washing  and 
scrubbing,  with  extreme  care  and  exquisite  zest, 
that  ample  black  fleece  which  dripped  at  every 
point,  and  gave  him  Uie  appearance  of  a  wild  river 
deity.    Then  begionlng  to  feel  himaeli  incommod- 
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ed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  fell  yertically  on 
his  head  and  neck,  he  gathered  bunches  of  rashes 
andflaggeiB,  twisted  them  together,  and  made  him- 
self a  hat,  or  rather  a  crown,  of  verdure  and  flow- 
ers. Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  chance,  or  of  a 
certain  natural  taste,  it  happened  that  this  head- 
dress was  arranged  in  so  artistic  a  fashion,  that  it 
completed  the  idea  of  an  antique  Neptune,  which 
his  appearance  otherwise  suggested. 

**  He  leaped  again  into  the  lake,  swam  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  running  about  the  shore,  which 
there  shelved  gently,  and  was  covered  with  Tes- 
tation, he  gathered  some  splendid  white  water*lilies 
and  placed  them  in  his  diadem.  Finally,  as  if 
aware  of  the  real  admiration  with  which  Leonce 
beheld  him,  he  made  himself  a  sort  of  garb  with  a 
girdle  of  reeds  and  aquatic  leaves ;  and  then,  free, 
stately,  and  beautiful  as  the  (irst  man,  he  stretched 
himself  out  on  a  patch  of  fine  sand,  and  seemed  to 
dream  or  sleep  in  the  sunshine,  in  a  majestic  atti- 
tude. 

**  Struck  by  the  perfection  of  such  a  model,  Le- 
once opened  his  album,  and  attempted  a  sketch  of 
that  strange  beine  who,  as  he  lay,  reflected  in  the 
limpid  water,  halt  naked  and  half  clad  in  leaves 
and  flowers,  presented  the  most  beautiful  type  that 
ever  artist  had  the  good  fortune  to  behold  in  such 
a  scene : — the  accessories,  dark  rocks,  glistening 
foliage,  and  silvery  sands,  all  admirably  harmo- 
nising with  the  subject.  The  broad  masses  of  light, 
broken  by  the  deep  shadows  of  the  rock,  and  the 
reflection  ca'^t  by  the  water  on  the  moist  and  Ti- 
tian* toned  form,  all  combined  to  give  Leonce  one 
of  the  most  complete  artistic  enjoyments,  and  one 
of  the  most  vivid  poetic  perceptions,  he  had  ever 
exjierienced ;  for  though  a  statuary,  he  was  equally 
susceptible  of  the  beauty  of  colour  as  of  that  of 
form. 

**  All  at  once  he  shut  up  his  album  and  cast  it 
from  him,  exclaiming :  *  Shame  upon  me  to  think 
of  portrayinsa  scene,  the  contemplation  of  which 
Raphael  or  Faul  Veronese,  Giorgione,  Rubens,  or 
Poussin  would  have  envied  1  Yes,  the  great  mas- 
ters of  painting  would  alone  have  been  worthy  of 
reproducing  wnat  I  have  casually  discovered,  and 
almost  filched  from  the  favour  of  chance.  It  is 
quite  enough  for  me,  who  cannot  handle  a  pencil, 
to  behold  it,  feel  it,  and  engrave  it  on  my  memo- 
ry.'" 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  dwell  upon  the 
picturesque  fancy  of  this  sketch.  There  are 
others  not  much  inferior  to  it :  such,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  scenes  of  the  impetuous 
drive  of  Teverino ;  and  that  between  Te- 
yerino  and  Lady  6  ....  on  the  tower.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  these,  on  closing  the  book, 
we  are  dissatisfied.  We  have  revelled  in 
the  fantastic  caprices  of  a  dream ;  we  awake 
to  find  it  a  baseless  fabric  which  Meaves 
not  a  wrack  behind.'  The  whole  plot  is 
weak  and  vacillating.  The  lovers  are  feeble 
and  f&tiguiDg.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
which  will  not  stand  the  slightest  criticism ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  momentary  spell  exer- 
cised hy  occasional  passages,  we  must  all 
admit  that  it  is  a  work  de&ient  in  purpose 
and  interest. 


'  Le  P^che  de  M.  Antoine'  is  the  last  on 
our  list,  and  has  the  merit  at  least  of  being 
a  serious  wOrk.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  say 
that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Le  Berry,  to  assure 
all  readers  of  our  author  that  they  will  find 
there  fine  descriptions,  picturesque  charac- 
ters, genial  feeling,  and  a  certain  freshness 
which  belongs  only  to  the  country  air.  We 
have  Jean  Jappeloup,  a  picturesque  peasant, 
somewhat  errant  and  yagabondish  in  his 
ways,  rude  in  manner,  but  delicate  in  feel- 
ing ;  with  fine  solid  good  sense  and  strong 
prejudices,  warm  afiections  and  warm  ha- 
treds ;  M.  Antoine  himself  the  gentleman 
turned  campa^ftorr/,  careless,  abstracted,  free, 
and  familiar,  without  altogether  losing  his 
dignity ;  Janille,  an  old  clear-sighted  domes- 
tic, somewhat  tyrannical,  as  is  the  wont  of 
favoured  servants,  somewhat  shrewish  as 
befits  the  old  woman,  but  hearty  and  love- 
able  enough ;  M.  de  Boisguillaut,  a  marvel- 
lous sketch  not  to  be  characterized  in  an 
epithet ;  Gardonnet,  the  cold,  hard-headed, 
and  obstinate  manufacturer  *,  together  with 
some  subordinate  characters  all  well  drawn. 
The  lovers  are  as  insignificant  as  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  romance  are  allowed 
to  be.  Emile  is  ardent,  poetical,  and  im- 
bued with  socialism.  Gilbert  is  very  hand- 
some, and  possesses  all  the  virtues  under 
the  sun — except  an  individuality. 

The  story  is  full  of  interest  and  the  mys- 
tery well  kept  up.  But  we  remark  here, 
as  elsewhere,  how  very  pale  are  the  colours 
which    George    Sand    now  paints  the 
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passions  she  once  depicted  with  such  un- 
rivalled energy  and  truth.  The  impassioned 
author  of  *•  Indiana,'  ^  Jacques,'  Valentine' 
and  '  Mauprat,'  is  scarcely  to  be  recognized 
in  '  La  Comtesse  de  Rudoldstadt,'  *•  Jeanne, 
*  Teverino,'  *  Le  Meunier'  and  *  M.  Antoine.' 
The  fire  that  glowed  with  such  energy  is 
exhausted,  limid  readers  are  no  longer 
startled  by  the  vehement  impetuosity,  and 
daring  truth  with  which  the  human  heart 
was  laid  bare ;  it  beats  feebly  now ;  and  if 
the  timid  be  not  startled,  neither  are  they 
led  away  by  irresistible  fascination.  Many 
worthy  people  will  applaud  the  change  ;  it 
makes  the  works  more  moralj  as  they  say. 
We  cannot  but  deplore  it,  for  it  makes  the 
works  commonplace.  We  cannot  foiget 
that  the  author  was  once  a  great  poet,  utter- 
ing in  harmonious  language  the  deep  expe- 
rience of  life.  It  is  a  sad  fall  this  poet 
makes  when  dropping  into  the  conventional 
agonies  and  unreal  passions  of  the  circu- 
lating library. 

Whence  arises  this  feebleness  1  Is  her 
genius  exhausted  1  We  can  hardly  think  it. 
The  early  parts  of  ^  Consaelo'  and  the  in- 
tense passion  of  ^  Horace'  are  too  recent  for 
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us  to  suppose  thfiir  author  exhausted.  But 
she  had  not  descended  into  the  femlkton  in 
those  days.  It  is  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
rival  Dumas  and  Sue  that  we  should  place 
the  cause  of  her  late  failures.  Works  that 
are  written  rapidly  must  be  defective ;  but 
works  written  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of 
a  newspaper  can  only  possess  the  merit  of 
improvisation.  Careless  writing  will  do  for 
careless  readers  ;  and  for  them  only.  But 
has  Georee  Sand  the  requisite  talent  for 
such  a  taskl  No ;  and  she  spoils  her  own 
talent  in  the  attempt ;  throws  aside  her  own 
pen,  without  being  able  to  manage  the  pen 
she  grasps  at.  In  Dumas  we  have  plenty 
of  incident ;  breathless  suspense  ;  rapid  dia- 
logue ;  outlines  for  figures.  These  suffice 
for  their  purpose;  reflection  would  be  an 
impediment ;  passion  can  be  dispensed  with, 
or  if  needed,  rant  will  do  as  well,  as  Eugene 
Sue  has  abundantly  testified. 

We  may  be  wrong ;  but  we  venture  on 
this  friendly  warning  to  Madame  Sand  :  to 
quit  the  noisy  feuilleton  and  to  write  once 
more  slowly  and  exquisitely. 

'Le  temps  n'6pargne  pas  ce  qu'on  fiiit 
sans  lui,'  as  she  well  knows,  and  she  must 
abo  see  from  the  preceding  remarks  that 
we  are  too  much  her  admirers  to  bring  for- 
ward idle  or  captious  objections.  We  have 
two  incontestable  facts  before  us  from  which 
we  argue.  Her  recent  novels  are  far  in- 
ferior to  their  predecessors,  and  this  infe- 
riority coincides  with  her  entrance  into  the 
feuilleton.  The  conclusion  is  obvious: 
either  she  has  written  herself  out,  or  the 
feuilleton  is  fatal  to  her  genius. 


Aet.  III. — Le  Peupk.     Par  J.  Michelet. 
Paris.     1S46. 


*  L'EuROFE,'  says  M.  Michelet,  <  depuis  long- 
temps  peu  inventive,  receives  witn  avidity 
the  productions  of  our  literature.  The 
English  scarcely  put  forth  anything  beyond 
articles  in  reviews. — As  for  German  hooks,' 
he  proceeds  with  the  inimitable  assurance 
of  a  Frenchman — ^  who  reads  them  out  of 
Germany  V  Leaving  the  land  of  the  Teut 
to  take  her  own  part  in  this  new  version  of 
the  old  controversy,  whether  '  un  Allemand 
pent  avoir  de  I'esprit,'  we  proceed,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  function  allotted  to  English- 
men, to  give  some  account  of  this  curious 
and  amusing  production  of  French  literature, 
without  any  wish  to  check  the  eagerness 
with  which  a  hungry  European  may  re- 
ceive it  It  18  not  very  easy  to  include  this 
present  work  in  any  particular  class  of  com- 


position ;  but  those  who  have  read  the  au- 
thor's historical  publications,  may  easily 
imagine  the  devious  course  which  he  fol- 
lows when  expatiating  on  the  external  posi- 
tion of  France,  on  the  social  conditions  of 
town  and  country  populations,  on  his  own 
biography,  on  religion,  on  children,  on  ani- 
mals, on  friendship,  and  even  on  the  feelings 
with  which  birds  sing  to  the  setting  sun. 
The  delightful  variations  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  execute  in  following  out  a 
narrative  theme,  become  the  theme  itself 
when  he  writes  on  the  people ;  and  as  al- 
most every  part  of  the  composition  is  sepa- 
rately agreeable,  and  as  one  part  has  nearly 
as  much  to  do  as  another,  with  a  disquisi- 
tion on  things  in  general,  the  want  of  unity 
and  of  regularity  of  plan  b  little  felt  by  the 
reader. 

The  nearest  parallel  in  our  own  recent 
literature  to  '  Le  Peuple,'  is  perhaps  offer* 
ed  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  'Chartism,'  or  his 
*Past  and  Present.'  Both  writers  com- 
plain of  the  existing  state  of  their  respec- 
tive countries,  both  abstain  from  proposing 
specific  remedies,  both  urge  increased  study 
of  the  national  history.  In  the  execution, 
also,  both  Carlyle  and  Michelet  are  desul- 
tory, brilliant,  and  highly  picturesque ;  and 
the  French  writer  gives  some  indication  of 
understanding  the  great  principle  which  our 
countryman  is  never  weary  of  repeating  and 
enforcing,  that  the  true  remedy  for  all  po- 
litical evil  is  the  discovery  of  the  true  su- 
perior, and  the  establishment  of  just  subor- 
dination ;  TO  ugdros  i<?  n^elnovt.*  It  is, 
however,  still  more  easy  to  contrast  than 
to  compare  them.  The  sombre,  melan- 
choly earnestness,  which  form's  the  basis 
of  Carlyle's  irony,  his  universal  discon- 
tent, and  almost  universal  contempt,  above 
all  his  ridicule  of  popular  prejudices  and 
nostrums,  place  him  as  much  in  opposition  to 
ithe  Frencn  declaimer,  as  we  think  he  is 
above  him  in  genius.  Not  that  Michelet  is 
without  genius,  as  far  as  it  can  exist  in  the 
apparent  absence  of  humour — but  his  spirit 
is  of  the  light  bubbling  kind,  which  is  al- 


*  Michelet  declares  that  the  trae  principle  of  po- 
litical subordinatioQ  is  to  be  found  in  the  natural 
harmony  of  the  faculties  in  a  welloxdered  mind; 
and  this,  he  saySi  is  not,  as  in  Plato^  a  mere  simili- 
tnde,  but  a  different  exemplification  of  the  same 
law.  He  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  scheme 
of  Plato  in  the  Repuhlic,  which  is  founded  on  the 
exact  converse  of  his  own  proposition.  Michelet 
inquiring  for  political  harmony,  finds  it  in  the  inter- 
nal harmony  of  the  mind.  Plato  examining  the 
ouality  of  justice  in  the  individnal  mind,  transposes 
the  problem,  to  use  his  own  immortal  coaapaiisoo, 
into  larger  type,  and  inquires  into  the  due  subordi- 
nation of  an  ideal  ^lity,  on  the  assumption  that  it 
will  be  identical  with  tne  intern  a]  harmony  which 
constitates  justice. 
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ways  ready  for  an  emotion,  or  for  a  piece  of 
stage  e^ct ;  and  his  feeling,  though  natural 
and  fi;raceful,is  not  deep  enough  to  preserve 
itself  from  the  temptation  to  become  senti- 
mental. Above  all,  we  find  that,  whenever 
he  professes  fearless  originality,  he  is  swim- 
ming with  the  full  steam  of  popular  opi- 
nion or  folly,  urging  his  countrymen  to  do 
what  they  are  most  inclined  to  do,  and  to 
sacrifice  themselves  by  indulging  in  their 
favourite  fisLncies.  In  a  France  full  of  na- 
tional vanity,  and  of  love  of  guns,  drums, 
trumpets,  and  tri-coloured  flags,  he  would 
arrest  the  downward  progress  which  he  la- 
ments, by  more  bluster,  more  boasting,  more 
funs,  drums,  trumpets,  and  tri-coloured 
ags.  The  condition  of  France,  he  says, 
is  grave ;  it  is  almost  too  late  for  her  to 
claim  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power.  '  I 
cannot  any  longer  be  silent,  the  people  must 
become  more  united  and  more  powerful; 
and  for  that  end,  let  them  be  educated  to 
think  of,  and  talk  of,  and  believe  in,  nothing 
but  the  sacred  name  of  France.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  M.  Miche- 
let  seriously  desponds  of  his  country.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  singularly  cheerful  and 
buoyant  in  tone,  wherever  Uie  necessity  of 
his  eloquence  does  not  lead  him  to  a  mel- 
ancholy strain.  He  assures  his  countrymen 
with  truth,  that  France  has  a  great  army 
and  vast  resources,  and  with  or  without 
truth,  that  England  and  Russia  are  feeble 
and  bloated  giants,  whose  strength  is  merely 
an  imposition.  His  immediate  occasion, 
however,  for  writing  is  the  duty  of  counter- 
acting the  impression  as  to  the  French  peo- 
ple, which  he  thinks  has  been  produced  in 
Europe  by  the  overwhelming  genius  of 
French  writers,  who  have  given  unfavour- 
able pictures  of  their  countrymen*  They 
have  souffht  their  models,  as  he  truly  says, 
in  wine-shops  and  gaols,  and  the  world  has 
supposed  that  thepeople  were  drunkards 
and  reprobates.  We  suppose  he  alludes, 
amongst  others,  to  the  illustrious  Eugene 
Sue  ;  and  certainly,  if  any  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe,  above  the  milliners' 
apprentices,  have  supposed  that  the  ^  Mys- 
teries of  Paris,'  and  the  *  Wandering  Jew,' 
gave  true  pictures  of  life  in  France,  or  of 
life  anywhere  else,  except  on  the  boards  of 
suburban  theatres,  the  sooner  they  are  disa- 
bused of  their  error,  for  their  own  sakes, 
the  better :  but  does  M.  Michelet  really 
think  that  these  cooks  ^  qui  ont  tant  de  po- 
pularite  en  Europe,  tant  d'autorite,'  make 
France  herself  in  the  smallest  degree  weak- 
er than  she  really  is  1  We  almost  fear  he 
thinks  so.  ^  This  mania,'  he  says,  '  of 
slandering  oneself,  of  exhibiting  one's  sores, 
and  going  as  it  were  to  look  for  shame. 


would  be  mortal  in  the  long  run  *  *  *  Take 
care,  take  care.  If  we  c^  ourselves  con- 
temptible, Europe  will  be  quite  capable  of 
believing  us.  Italy  had  great  vigour  still 
remaining  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
country  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  was  not  devoid  of  energy. 
But  when  bv  the  mouth  of  Machiavel  she 
proclaimed  herself  wretched  and  infiunous, 
the  world  took  her  at  her  word,  and  march- 
ed upon  her*'  And  this  is  the  use  of  his- 
tory. This  is  the  stubbornness  of  fiicts. 
Facts  are  stubborn  things,  for  in  ingenious 
hands  they  will  prove  anything,  even  the 
most  opposite  propositions,  and  still  remain 
as  facts.  Was  it  Machiavel  who  prevented 
the  Italians  from  resisting  Charles  VIII., 
after  he  had  tempted  him  to  come  1  Or 
would  Eugene  Sue  discourage  the  French 
from  defending  the  heights  of  Montmartre  % 
For  our  part,  we  feel  certain,  that  if  France 
is  ruined  by  her  novels,  it  will  not  be  by  the 
effect  of  them  on  the  minds  of  foreigners* 

If  Englishmen  may  be  allowed  a  share  of 
national  vanity,  we  confess  some  satis&ction 
in  thinking  of  the  total  indifierence  of  our 
countrymen  to  the  abuse  of  foreigners. 
When  it  tends  to  actual  results,  such  as  war, 
or  commercial  exclusion,  we  begin  to  listen 
attentively ;  but  as  far  as  general  criticism 
is  concerned,  when  we  are  told  that  we  are 
stupid,  vulgar,  grasping,  ambitious,  perfi- 
dious, or  that  we  are  feeble  ai^  bloated 
giants,  the  national  feeling  is  compounded 
of  indifiference,  and  of  gratitude  to  our 
neighbours  for  paying  us  the  compliment  of 
talking  about  us.  As  to  the  abuse  sindeed, 
which  imputes  no  moral  defects,  Mr.  Carlyle 
well  remarks,  that  ^John  Bull  has  often 
been  told  that  he  is  an  ass,  and  an  ox,  and 
with  a  godlike  indifierence  almost  believes 
it.'  M.  Michelet  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
the  French  nation  and  the  French  army  will 
never  be  talked  out  of  existence,  even  by 
Europe,  guided  by  the  novelists  of  France. 
If  diplomatists  are  sometimes  hostile  to 
France,  it  is  not  from  contempt  but  from 
jealousy,  which  will  scarcely  be  diminished 
by  increased  ostentation  of  her  strength  and 
warlike  disposition. 

As  M.  Michelet's  interest  in  Europe  is 
concentrated  on  France,  so  at  home  it  is 
confined  to  the  people  ;  a  term  in  which  he 
sometimes  includes  the  middle  classes  (bour- 
geois), though  he  more  particularly  regards 
those  who  work  with  their  hands — ^  I  my- 
self,' he  repeatedly  says,  ^  have  been  one  of 
those  workmen,  and  although  I  have  risen 
into  a  different  class  I  retain  the  sympathies 
of  my  early  condition.' — *  I  have  never  told 
you,'  he  observes  to  his  Intimate  friend  M. 
Quinet,  *  the  history  of  my  own  family :  we 
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have  had  more  interesting  matter  to  talk  of — 
philosophy  and  politics — an  irresistible  im- 
pulse urges  me  to  relate  it  to  you  now,'  and 
accordingly  not  only  his  friend,  but  the 
world,  is  admitted  to  his  confidence.     The 
historian's  father  migrated  from  Laon  to 
Paris,  and  obtained  employment  during  the 
Revolution  as  a  printer  of  asrignats.    ^  I  was 
bom  in  1798,  in  the  choir  of  a  church  of  a 
nunnery,  then    occupied  by  our  printing 
establishment ;  occupied  and  not  profaned  ; 
what  is  the  press  in  modem  times  but  the 
holy  ark?"    When  a  check  came  to  the 
holy  manufacture  of  assignats  (documents, 
we  respectfully  suggest,  which,  though  in 
the  nature  of  prophecies,  were  not  remark- 
able for  the  completeness  of  their  fulfilment) 
the  press  still  continued  to  flourish  for  a 
time,  till  it  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
child  and  champion  of  the  Revolution.     In 
1800,  all  the  joumals  on  which  the  Citizen 
Michelet  was  engaged  were  suppressed  with 
the  exception  of  one.    In  1810,  the  emperor 
suppressed  the  printing  presses  also,  with  the 
exception  of  the  larger  establishments — 
'  Les  petits  sont  supprim^s.'      It  seems, 
however,  that  the  printers  were  allowed  still 
to  execute  certain  classes  of  works,  and  the 
Michelet  femily  continued  to  support  them- 
selves by  their  trade,  under  the  pressure  of 
extreme  poverty,  the  son  at  twelve  years 
old  setting  the  types,  while  his  aged  grand- 
father strack  off  the  sheets.     Nevertheless, 
with  a  heroism  and  self-denial  which  it  seems 
was  hereditary  in  the  family,  the  father  and 
mother  determined  that  their  son  should 
have  a  liberal  education,  and  contrived,  when 
he  was  about  fifteen,  to  send  htm  to  the 
College  of  Charlemagne.     He  describes  his 
sufferings  from  poverty  and  from  the  ridicule 
which  he  met  with,  as  having  been  severe  ; 
but  his  talents  and  exertions  met  with  their 
reward.     In  a  few  years  he  was  able  to  get 
a  livelihood  by  tuition,  and  to  enter  on  the 
literary  career  in  which  he  has  succeeded  so 
well.     We  give  a  pleasing  extract  from  this 
part  of  the  book  which  will  convey  an  ac- 
curate impression    of  Michelet's  peculiar 
vein  of  sentiment.     '  I  remember  how,  in 
this  utter  misery,  amid  present  privations 
and  fear  for  the  future,  the  enemy  close  at 
hand  (1814),  and  my  own  enemies  ridiculing 
me  every  day ;   one  day,  one  Thursday 
morning,   I  fell   back   on  myself   (je   me 
ramassai    sur    moi-meme),  without  fire — 
everything    covered  with    snow,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  bread    for  the  evening 
would  come,  all  appeared  to  be  at  an  end 
with  me — I  remember  that  I  had,  without 
any  mixture  of  reli^ous  hope,  a  pure  stoical 
sentiment ;  I  strack  ray  hand,  all  cracked 
with  cold,  on  my  oak  table  (which  I  have 


always  kept),  and  I  felt  a  manly  joy  in  youth 
and  in  the  future.  What,  my  friend,  tell 
me,  should  I  fear  now — I  who  have  died  so 
often  in  myself  and  in  history  1  And  what 
should  I  desire  1  God  has  given  me  by 
history  to  share  in  everything.  Life  has  but 
one  hold  on  me,  the  hold  of  which  I  was 
reminded  the  last  12th  of  Febraary,  about 
thirty  years  later,  I  found  myself  on  a  simi- 
lar day,  equally  covered  with  snow,  before 
the  same  table.  One  thought  came  into  my 
head — ^you  are  warm,  others  are  cold — this 
is  not  just.  Oh !  who  shall  console  me  for 
the  ha^hip  of  inequality  %  Then  looking 
at  one  of  my  hands,  which  has  retained  the 
marks  of  cold  since  1813, 1  said  to  myself, 
to  comfort  myself, '  If  you  worked  with  the 
people,  you  would  not  be  working  for  it. 
Come,  if  you  give  your  country  its  history, 
I  will  absolve  you  from  being  happy.'  '^ 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  either 
of  M.  Michelet's  love  of  equality,  or  of  his 
constant  reclamations  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  we  should  attach  more  value  to 
his  democratic  enthusiasm,  if  it  was  not  the 
easiest  and  pleasantest  mode  of  obtaining 
public  applause.  Ektmest  and  reflecting 
men  are  generally  more  zealous  for  every 
other  object  than  for  that  which  the  whole 
world  joins  with  them  in  extolling  at  the 
moment.  There  are  many  Englishmen 
who,  in  1846,  care  for  nothing  but  the  re- 
peal of  the  com-laws,  as  in  18.S1  they  would 
have  cared  for  nothing  but  the  reform  bill, 
and  in  1834  only  for  the  appropriation 
clause.  What  their  whole  souls  will  be 
absorbed  in,  two  years  hence,  depends  on 
the  will  of  a  few  leading  statesmen,  and  on 
other  circumstances  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  In  the  same  way  we  cannot 
but  think  that,  forty  years  ago,  M.  Michelet 
would  have  been  possessed  exclusively  by 
the  love  of  glory,  and  that,  under  Louis 
XIV.,  he  would  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  whatever  might  be  said  in  favour 
of  liberty  and  property  by  seditious  island- 
ers, or  of  local  independence  by  the  great 
feudatories  of  Germany,  he,  for  his  part, 
stood  by  the  principle  of  monarchy,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  greatest  of  kings,  the  patron 
of  the  arts,  the  protector  of  religion,  the 
pride  of  France,  and  the  terror  of  Europe. 

The  writer's  judgment  is  probably  more 
independent  and  original  when  he  compares 
the  different  classes  of  the  French  popula- 
tion in  a  series  of  striking  pictures  and  dis- 
quisitions. The  general  result  of  his  re- 
searches or  prepossessions  is  a  marked  pre- 
ference for  the  occupation  of  cultivating  the 
land,  as  the  true  basis  of  the  strength  of 
France.  He  does  not,  however,  treat  trade 
and  manufactures  with  neglect,  though  he 
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laments  the  evils  which  attend  them.  The 
mechanic  or  operative  (ouvrier  indusiriel)  is 
French  and  '  peuole,^  and  therefore  entitled 
to  respect ;  but  M.  Michelet  seems  to  think 
his  calling  ill-suited  to  the  national  genius. 
He  speaks  of  competition,  which  drives 
manufacturers  to  the  veige  of  bankruptcy, 
of  their  harshness  to  their  workpeople,  of 
the  moral  injury  resulting  from  crowded 
factories,  of  the  weariness  of  attending, 
hour  by  hour,  on  the  inevitable  movement 
of  machines.  It  seems  that  the  first  manu- 
facturers after  the  war  closed  many  markets 
against  them  by  their  want  of  commercial 
honesty,  fieilse  weights,  &lse  measures,  false 
dyes,  and  devil's  dust.  England  too,  of 
course,  is  to  blame.  France  is  blockaded, 
shut  in  by  the  hostility  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
manu&cturing  system  (PindnatrialUme)^ 
which  has  calculated  strangely  on  the  friend- 
ship of  England,  finds  itself  disappointed 
and  ruined.  What  marks  of  friendship 
French  industry  expected,  or  what  it  has 
foiled  in  receiving,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  understand.  England  is  always  relaxing 
restraints  at  home  on  the  admission  of 
French  goods  ;  and  in  other  markets,  only 
injures  them  by  the  superior  goodness  or 
cheapness  of  her  own.  China  has  been 
opened  to  France  by  us,  and  no  part  of  the 
world  has  been  closed.  However,  in  some 
way  or  other,  it  seems  our  hostility  has 
been  carried  on,  and  has  succeeded.  ^  As- 
suredly the  great  agricultural  and  warlike 
France,  of  25,000,000  of  men,  which  has  been 
willing  to  believe  the  manufacturing  interest 
which  has  kept  itself  immovable  at  their 
word,  and  which,  firom  kindness  to  them,  has 
not  re^taken  the  Rhine,  has  now  a  right  to 
deplore  their  credulity.  More  sound  in  judg- 
ment than  they,  it  has  always  believed  that 
the  English  would  remain  English.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  here 
France  concedes  the  victory  to  England 
without  reservations.  There  are  some  who 
have  nobly  continued  the  war  against  Eng- 
land. When  the  most  brilliant  faculties 
have  come  into  play,  when  richness  and 
originality  of  invention  have  been  required, 
though  defeated  in  utility,  they  have  con- 
quered by  art.  Alsace  and  Lyons,  ^  regard- 
less of  expense,'  have  collected  all  means 
of  art  and  science  to  achieve  the  production 
of  beauty.  '  And  what  shall  we  say  of  this 
fairy  of  Paris  (the  dressmaker  ?)  who  from 
minute  to  minute  meets  the  most  unexpect- 
ed flights  of  fancy :  Chose  inattendue,  sur- 
prenante  !  la  France  vend  !  .  . .  cette  France 
exclue,  condamnee,  interdite.  lis  viennent 
mal^6  eux,  malgr^  eux  ils  ach^tent;  ils 
achetent — but  what  ?  at  once  to  the  glory 
and  loss  of  France  they  buy — ^pattems — and 


then  basely  ^o  and  copy  them  as  well  as 
they  can  at  home.'  ^  An  Englishman  de- 
clared before  a  commission,  that  he  had  a 
house  at  Paris  to  secure  patterns,  A  few 
pieces  of  goods  bought  at  Paris,  Lyons,  or 
in  Alsace,  supply  the  English  or  German 
pirate  with  the  means  of  inundating  the 
world.  It  18,  as  in  the  publishing  trade, 
France  writes,  Belgium  sells.' 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  French 
genius  is  more  fittingly  employed  in  tilling 
the  soil  than  in  contending  with  the  vagaries 
of  '  un  tissu  ingrat,  rebelle,'  as  the  author 
imaginatively  calls  that  harmless  material, 
cotton  wool.  M.  Michelet  attaches  great 
moral  value  to  the  influence  which  the  pos- 
session of  land,  so  infinitely  subdivided  in 
France,  exercises  on  the  individual  and  na- 
tional character :  '  Que  la  propri^t^  soit 
grande  ou  soit  petite,  elle  rel€ve  le  coeur.'  He 
states  that  the  disposition  to  acquire  land  has 
always  been  characteristic  of  the  French  pea- 
santry, and  that  their  endeavours  have  in  all 
times  been  to  some  extent  successful.  Dis- 
astrous times,  he  says,  when  land  was  sold 
cheap,  have  cdways  been  followed  by  bursts 
of  extraordinary  prosperity  arising  from  the 
industry  of  the  small  proprietors  who  bought 
it.  About  1500,  the  nobility  sold,  the 
peasantry  bought,  and  a  prosperous  time 
followed,  which  is  called,  ^  in  the  style  of 
monarchical  history,'  the  good  Louis  XIL 
So  after  the  wars  of  the  League  came  tke 
good  Henry  /F.,  and  the  great  Richelieu. 
Small  farms  and  hard  work  supplied  both  the 
goodness  and  the  grandeur. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  generalisa- 
tion, the  effect  is  attributed  too  exclusively 
to  a  single  cause ;  but  the  fact  of  the  ancient 
subdivision  of  property  is  curious  and  im- 
portant. Whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
the  theory  founded  upon  it,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  picture  which  we  proceed  to 
quote  of  the  love  of  a  small  freeholder  for 
his  patch  of  land. 

**  If  we  want  to  know. the  inmost  feeling,  the 
passion  of  the  French  countryman,  it  is  very 
easy — ^let  us  take  a  walk  in  the  country  on  Sun- 
day. Down  yonder  he  goes  before  us.  It  is  two 
o'clock ;  bis  wife  is  at  aiternoon  church,  he  in  his 
Sunday's  best ;  T  warrant  he  is  going  to  see  his 
mistress.  What  mistress  ?  His  land.  I  don't 
say  he  goes  straight  there.  No ;  to-day  he  is  free ; 
he  is  at  liberty  to  go  or  not  to  go.  Does  he  not 
go  there  enough  every  day  in  the  week  ?  So  he 
turns  out  of  the  way,  he  goes  elsewhere,  he  has 
business  elsewhere.  .  .  And,  nevertheless,  he 
goes — It  is  true  he  happened  to  be  passing  very 
near  it :  it  was  an  accident — he  looks  at  it,  but 
evidently  he  won't  go  in.  What  should  he  do 
there?  And  nevertheless  in  he  goes. — At  any 
rate  it  is  probable  he  will  not  work  ;  he  is  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  in  a  clean  blouse,  and  a  clean 
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shirt  Still  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  his  picking 
up  a  weed,  or  throwing  that  stone  out  of  the  way. 
Tnat  troublesome  stump  is  still  there,  but  he  has 
not  got  bis  pickaxe,  he  will  do  that  to-morrow. 
Then  he  folds  his  arms  and  stops  and  looks,  seri- 
ously and  anxioushr.  Long,  long  does  he  look,  and 
seems  to  be  in  a  nt  of  absence.  At  last,  if  he 
thinks  he  is  observed,  or  sees  a  passer-by, 
he  eoes  slowly  away.  Then  again  thirty  yards 
off  he  stops,  and  turns,  and  throws  a  last  look  on 
his  field — a  deep  and  mournful  look.  But  to  him 
who  knows  how  to  see,  that  look  is  all  passion, 
all  heart,  all  devotion.  If  there  is  no  love  there, 
by  what  sign  will  you  recognize  love  anywhere 
in  this  world  ?  It  is  love---do  not  laugh  at  it. 
The  land,  to  be  productive,  requires  it  thus,  other- 
wise it  would  bear  nothing — this  poor  land  of 
France,  almost  without  stock  as  it  is  and  without 
manure.    It  bears  crops,  because  it  is  beloved.** 

Nevertheless  there  are  drawbacks  to  the 
happiness  even  of  the  freehold  cultivator  of 
the  land.  The  natural  passion  of  land-own- 
ers extends  to  him — his  little  boundary  re- 
quires rounding,  and  he  is  tempted  to  mort- 
gage his  own  land  to  the  village  notary,  to 
enable  himself  to  acquire  more.  Once  in 
debt,  it  is  in  vain  that  he  toils  from  morning 
to  night ;  interest  accumulates  while  his 
strength  diminishes — ^  the  land  brings  two 
per  cent.,  usury  demands  eight;'  and  as  the 
system  has  spread,  it  seems  that  the  light 
and  cheerful  spirit  of  the  French  peasant 
has  given  way  to  gloom  and  surliness,  un- 
known in  the  happy  days  '  When  every 
rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man.'  M. 
Michelet,  justly  appreciating  the  moral  and 
social  advantages  enjoyed  by  an  independ- 
ent agricultural  population,  would  relieve 
the  cultivator  from  his  burdens,  apparently 
by  sacrificing  the  capitalist ;  and  more  rea- 
sonably he  would  assist  him  by  diminishing 
his  taxation,  and  by  the  removal  or  modifi- 
cation of  protective  duties  on  manufactures. 
We  fear,  however,  that  all  the  remedies 
which  he  could  suggest  would  be  merely 
palliatives  to  a  tendency  of  a  population  of 
small  proprietors  to  decay,  which  in  itself 
may  be  a  matter  of  regret.  Experience 
teaches  us  more  and  more  that  economical 
laws  will  prevail  in  the  end  over  any  arbi- 
trary rules  which  can  be  dictated  by  con- 
siderations of  moral  or  social  advantage. 
The  subdivision  of  land  among  poor  culti- 
vators occasions  an  enormous  waste  of  labour 
and  of  wealth.  As  M.  Michelet  says,  the 
land  produces  something  because  the  owner 
loves  it,  and  labours  incessantly  upon  it ; 
but,  without  stock  or  capital,  he  works  at 
the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  and  will  always 
become  poorer  and  poorer.  One  English 
labourer  produces  as  much  as  three  French 
freeholders,  because  his  strength  is  employ- 
ed in  restorbg  to  the  land  the  substances 


which  it  has  parted  with  in  the  crops,  in 
making  use  of  machines  and  domestic  ani- 
mals for  their  proper  purposes,  and  generally 
in  availing  himself  of  the  laws  of  nature,  aad 
not  in  compensating  for  the  neglect  of  tnem. 
It  is  true,  that  wealth  is  not  the  only  object 
of  mankind,  and  that  political  economy  is 
only  a  part  of  politics — ^yet  it  is  a  part  far 
too  important  to  be  neglected.  To  diminish 
the  amount  of  mechanical  and  servile  labour 
reauired,  is  the  first  condition  for  elevating 
and  liberalising  the  great  body  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  if  European  labourers  would  rise 
to  the  level  of  Grecian  freenien  they  must 
let  skill,  and  capital,  and  machinery,  do  the 
work  of  slaves.  It  is  true  that  none  of  these 
causes  has  yet  produced  such  a  result,  but 
M.  Michelet's  plans  would  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  it. 

There  is  another  reason,  however,  which 
induces  the  author  to  view  the  landed  inte- 
rest with  peculiar  favour.  He  sees  in  the 
peasant  population  of  France  the  basis  of 
her  military  power,  not  enfeebled  by  the  life 
of  towns, 

<*  Sed  rusticorum  mascula  militnm 
Proles,  sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas — " 

and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  war  is  always 
in  his  thoughts — above  all  things,  of  course, 
war  with  England,  but  incidentally  war 
with  Russia  or  any  other  power,  and,  as  a 
training-school  for  the  army,  the  war  in 
Africa.  We  believe  that  his  reasoning  is 
erroneous ;  that  a  more  moveable  population, 
supported  by  greater  masses  of  capital, 
would  supply  even  greater  resources  for 
foreign  war  than  the  present  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  At  home,  either  way,  France  is 
invincible,  unless  the  madness  of  popular 
leaders  should  first  exhaust  her  strength  in 
conflicts  with  Europe,  and,  finally,  disgust 
even  the  nation  itself  with  unnecessary 
losses  and  sacrifices.  We  by  no  means 
blame  the  writer  for  an  anxiety  to  maintain 
the  military  fame  and  power  of  his  country  ; 
but,  however  useless  remonstrances  mav  be, 
we  cannot  but  lament  that  he  should  en- 
courage the  perpetration  of  that  fearful 
crime,  the  commencement  from  light  or 
worthless  motives  of  another  European  war. 
What  the  inunediate  excuse  is  to  be  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  discover.  The  English  it  seems 
always  remain  English ;  and  no  doubt  they 
will  always  ecctend  their  trade  where  oppor^ 
tunity  offers,  even  though  France  may  lose 
by  it ;  but  as  we  have  said,  they  ask  no 
foreign  nation  to  exclude  France  from  its 
ports ;  they  would  at  this  moment  willingly 
offer  France  their  own  market,  which  is 
well  worth  that  of  the  rest   of  £urope« 
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Mere  successfol  competition  is  no  more  a 
ground  of  war  between  nations,  than  a  cause 
of  action  between  individuals. 

But  we  are  told  that  France  is  the  de- 
fender of  Europe  against  the  barbarians,  who 
we  suppose  are  the  Russians,  as  we  never 
heard  of  a  barbarian  nation  of  shopkeepers. 
France  must  protect  Germany  (pauvre  Alle- 
magne  !)  against  the  barbarians.  Be  it  so, 
though  Germany  is,  we  believe,  far  more  in 
danger  from  the  west  than  from  the  east ; 
but  what  becomes  then  of  England,  which 
is  certainly  not  friendly  to  Russia  ?  Would 
the  French  war-party  assist  us  in  checking 
Russia  on  the  Danube  or  in  the  Caucasus  ? 
We  believe  they  would  rather  ally  them- 
selves heart  and  soul  with  the  barbarians,  on 
the  same  principle  which  was  acted  upon  at 
Tilsit.  There  is  no  greater  danger  impend- 
ing over  Europe  than  a  coalition  of  Russia 
with  France,  of  which  £2ngland  would  be 
the  object,  and  Germany  (pauvre  Alle- 
magne  !)  the  victim.  Napoleon  broke  with 
Alexander  rather  than  give  him  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  the  war-party  of  the  present 
day  have  to  win  what  Napoleon  possessed, 
before  they  can  stipulate  ror  equally  favour- 
able terms.  The  Rhine  may  be  the  price 
of  the  Dardanelles.  It  seems  that  it  is 
neither  treaties  nor  prescription,  but  defer- 
ence for  the  interest  of  manufacturers  and 
artisans,  which  has  restrained  France  from 
re-takinff  the  Rhine — ^re-taking  it  on  the 
true  barbarian  principle  of  setting  might  and 
will  over  right  From  the  first  dawn  of  his- 
tory, through  the  whole  course  of  events, 
down  to  the  revolutionary  war,  both  banks 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  have  belonged  to  Ger* 
many,  as  they  are  still  inhabited  by  Grer- 
mans.  A  thousand  yean  have  elapsed 
since  the  boundaries  of  the  eastern  and 
western  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  were  fixed 
at  Verdun,  and  yet,  though  the  French 
frontier  has  frequently  been  advanced  to- 
wards Germany,  and  in  some  points  has 
reached  the  Rhine,  no  claim  can  be  advanced 
to  the  portion  of  it  which  still  remains  Ger- 
man, but  that  of  possession  for  less  than 
twenty  years,  by  conquest,  and  by  treaties 
founded  on  conquest ;  a  title  which,  thirty 
years  ago,  was  destroyed  by  re-conquest, 
and  by  new  treaties.  The  argument,  founded 
on  the  pretension  to  extend  France  to  its 
natural  limits,  is  as  ill  founded  in  history  as 
it  is  monstrous  in  morality.  Experience 
shows  that  rivers  are  not  natural  limits,  but 
that  the  same  race,  in  most  cases,  occupies 
both  banks.  The  Cisalpine  Gauls  extended 
across  the  Po,  as  in  modern  times  the 
Beloochees  of  Sind  crossed  the  Indus,  and 
the  Sikhs  the  Sutlej.  The  American  claim 
to  Oregon  assumes  that  both  banks  of  a 


river  must  be  held  by  the  same  power,  and 
the  same  law  will  be  adopted  by  France  as 
soon  as  she  occupies  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

Nor  is  M.  Michelet  consistent  in  his  hos- 
tility to  Barbarians.  At  other  times  he 
would  go  to  war /or  them.  What  has  be- 
come, ne  says,  of  our  allies,  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  1  An  English  bailifi*  (huissier 
— ^meanine  Mr.  Loch)  has  driven  away  the 
people  of  Fingal,  and  of  Robert  Bruce  (!!!) 
Where  we  may  remark  the  ma^ificent  ex- 
a^eration  of  the  attacks  on  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  in  the  English  newspapers,  and 
also  the  mention  of  alliance,  founded,  we 
presume,  on  the  events  of  1745,  when  the 
French  Court  promised  the  Highlanders 
assistance — and  did  not  send  it.  In  earlier 
times  the'  people  of  Fingal  were  generally 
at  war  with  toose  who  certainly  were  the 
allies  of  France,  the  successors  of  Robert 
Bruce.  We  hope,  however,  that  M.  Mi- 
chelet does  not  propose  to  extend  the  French 
dominions  to  the  Tweed,  or  even  to  the 
Forth,  any  more  than  to  go  to  war  to  avenge 
'  our  other  allies,'  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  on  the  Anglo-Americans ;  '  mar^ 
chands,  puritains,'  who  '  dans  leur  dtire  un- 
intelligence  ont  refoul6,  affiim6,  aneanti  ces 
races  neroiques,'  a  melancholy  fact  which  is 
entirely  untrue  of  the  Highlanders. 

But  France  is  not  so  entirely  free  from 
reproach.  If  ever  heroic  race  produced  a 
hero,  Abd-el-Kader  may  claim  that  title ; 
and  the  writer  admits  that  in  the  African 
war  the  genius  of  the  enemy  has  been  mis- 
taken. But  he  proposes  easily  to  put  an 
end  to  the  mutual  misapprehension.  *  They 
avowed  the  other  day,  that  they  fought 
against  us  only  because  they  believed  us  to 
be  enemies  of  their  religion,  which  is  the 
Unity  of  Grod;  Uiey  did  not  know  that 
France,  and  almost  all  Europe,  had  shaken 
off  the  idolatrous  creeds,  which,  during  the 
middle  ages,  obscured  the  unity— Bonaparte 
told  them  so  at  Cairo ;  who  will  repeat  it 
now  V  Who  indeed  !  except  the  reckless 
and  empty  boasters,  who  are  willing  as 
Bonaparte  to  assert  any  convenient  and  im- 
pudent falsehood.  Bonaparte  told  the 
Turin  that  he  was  a  Mahometan,  he  told  the 
Pope  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  his  syco- 
phants admire  both  assertions.  France ,  too, 
now  may  tell  the  Arabs  that  she  has  re- 
nounced Catholicism  (lei  croyances  idohtri' 
que$)  at  the  same  moment  that  she  claims, 
as  Uie  representative  of  Catholicism,  to 
oppose  the  Mahometans  of  the  Lebanon ; 
but  even  if  the  two  opposite  claims  were 
admitted,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  to 
fanatic  tribes,  any  more  than  to  educated 
Europeans,  a  mere  disbelief  of  Christianity 
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would  appear  to  be  an  approximation  to  the 
religion  of  the  Prophet. 

We  cannot  believe  that  when  war  comes, 
the  great  body  of  the  French  population 
will  find  it  to  their  taste.  Brave  as  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  undoubtedly  are,  they 
could  not  but  feel  the  increased  pressure  of 
the  conscription,  and  increased  taxation 
would  crush  them.  They  are  told  that  the 
war  may  support  the  war,  in  other  words 
that  they  may  reimburse  themselves  by  the 
plunder  of  Europe  ;  but  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore a  new  Napoleon  arises  to  secure  them 
continual  victory.  They  must  provide  for 
the  case  of  unfavourable  or  evenly-balanced 
campaigns,  when  robbery  will  no  longer  pre- 
clude tne  necessity  of  taxation ;  and  the 
agitators  will  do  well  to  remember,  that  in 
1S14  the  peasantry  of  the  south  supplied 
Wellington  with  provisions  while  Soult  was 
starving,  and  that  Napoleon  on  his  way  to 
Elba  narrowly  escaped  popular  violence. 
But  as  Michelet  says,  in  an  opposite  sense 
to  that  in  which  we  use  his  words :  ^  c'est 
que  cette  grande  France  muette  qui  est 
dessous  est  depuis  longtemps  dominie  par 
une  petite  France,  bruyante  et  remuante.' 

It  shows  how  unfortunately  general  the 
warlike  prejudices  of  France  must  have  be- 
come, when  they  possess  so  cultivated  a 
mind,  and  pervert  so  amiable  and  even 
tender  a  disposition  as  that  of  M.  Michelet. 
The  remedies  which  he  offers  for  the  internal 
maladies  of  his  country  are  all  founded  on 
benevolence.  He  would  recommend  volun- 
tary self-sacrifice,  willing  equality  on  the 
part  of  the  rich  and  the  strong.  He  would 
have  children  of  all  classes  educated  to- 
gether for  a  time,  before  their  special  train- 
ing for  their  respective  callings  commences, 
in  the  belief  that  mutual  acquaintance  would 
secure  a  mutual  sympathy  through  life  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor.  How  hx  his 
advice  and  his  exhortations  are  likely  to 
have  a  practical  effect,  we  scarcely  feel 
qualified  to  judge.  In  England  they  would 
be  wholly  inoperative  on  the  cold  reserve 
of  the  national  character :  but  France  pos- 
sesses a  love  of  equality  which  we  altogether 
disclaim,  and  a  susceptibility  to  vague  and 
generous  emotions  which  may  give  practical 
miportance  to  the  eloquent  declamations  of 
a  popular  writer.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
the  author  of  ^  Le  Peuple'  is  no  mere  philan- 
thropist, but  that  he  has,  in  many  points,  a 
sound  practical  judgment,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  question  of  Communism,  which  he  says 
will  never  be  established  in  France,  for  the 
very  sufficient  reason,  that  if  private  property 
is  a  robbery,  the  country  contains  twenty- 
five  millions  of  robbers. 

The  best  proof,  however,  of  the  sound 


feeling  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  Michelet's 
love  of  the  people,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
hearty  sympathy  with  every  homely  and 
natural  affection.  When  he  refers  to  the 
experience  of  domestic  and  friendly  inter- 
course for  the  social  principles  which  he 
would  extend  to  the  great  family  of  the 
nation,  it  is  not  with  the  cold  speculation  of 
a  theorist,  but  with  a  genuine  delight  in  ex- 
patiating on  a  pleasant  and  congenial  sub- 
ject. He  rejoices  in  doing  honour  to,  women 
not  to  the  romantic  victims  of  passion,  the 
femmes  incomprises  of  his  friends,  the  novel- 
ists, but  to  those  who  in  humbler  classes 
form,  as  he  says,  the  Providence  of  the 
family ;  who  are  always  on  the  side  of  eco- 
nomy and  morality,  and  who  possess  among 
the  peasantry  a  refinement  and  practical 
wisdom  unknown  among  their  husbands. 
"  *  Stay  at  home,  pray  do.'  It  is  Saturday 
evening — she  throws  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  she  keeps  at  home  the  bread  of 
her  children,  which  he  was  going  to 
squander.  Sunday  comes,  and  the  wife  has 
prevailed.  The  man  with  his  hce  shaved 
and  a  clean  shirt  has  a  good  warm  coat  to 
put  on.  This  is  soon  done.  But  the  long 
serious  business  is  the  child — to  dress  it  as 
it  should  be  dressed  on  such  a  day  as  this. 
They  start,  and  it  walks  before,  under  the 
mother's  eye.  Let  it  of  all  things  take  care 
not  to  spoil  the  masterpiece  of  art." 

It  is  in  children,  above  all,  and  in  the  feel- 
ings with  which  they  are  regarded,  that 
Michelet  looks  for  a  type  of  the  character 
and  wants  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the 
population,  and  the  illustration  is  all  the 
more  favoured  by  him,  from  the  opportunity 
which  it  affords  him  of  many  a  welcome 
digression  on  the  attractions  and  excellences 
of  childhood.  In  a  fanciful  though  pleasant 
sketch  of  the  superstitious  dislike  with  which 
animals  were  regarded  in  the  middle  ^es, 
he  makes  children  the  mediatora  who  recon- 
ciled men  to  inferior  creatures : 

*'  Excluded  by  the  Church  from  a  share  in  the 
future  life,  they  were  regarded,"  be  says,  **  with 
a  horror  which  arose  partly  from  the  forms  attri- 
buted, in  the  singular  mythology  of  the  time,  to  the 
ever  present  devil. 

<*  No  one  will  ever  know  the  terrors  in  which 
for  several  centuries  the  middle  a^es  lived,  always 
in  presence  of  the  devil !  The  vision  of  invisible 
evil — painful  dream — absurd  torture,  and  in  con- 
sequence a  whimsical  life  which  woiild  make  one 
laugh  every  instant,  if  one  did  not  feel  that  it  was 
sad  enough  to  weep  at  Who  doubted  about  the 
devil,  then  ?  *  I  have  seen  him,'  said  the  Emperor 
Charles.  *  I  have  seen  him,'  said  Gre^ry  VII. 
.  .  .  The  poor  country  serf  who  sees  him  sculp- 
tured on  church  porches  in  the  form  of  a  beast,  is 
afraid  when  he  comes  home  of  finding  him  among 
bis  beasts.  They  take  at  night,  in  me  flickering 
(reflection  from  the  hearth,  a  fantastic  a8pect--4he 
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bull  haB  a  strange  mask — ^the  goat  has  an  equivo- 
cal air,  and  what  to  think  of  the  cat  with  its  fur 
which  throws  out  sparks  when  it  is  touched  at 
night  ?  It  is  die  child  who  restores  confidence  to 
the  man.  He  feeds  the  bull  with  leaves,  he  gets 
on  the  goafs  back,  he  handles  the  black  cat  with- 
out fear.  He  does  better,  he  imitates  them,  he 
mimics  their  voices,  and  the  family  smile.  *  Why 
fear  so  ?  I  was  wrong.* " 

In  another  place  he  observes  the  mce 
and  nobleness  of  young  children  till  educa- 
tion and  increasing  age  have  hardened  them 
and  substituted  individual  characters  for  M 'in- 
fini  qui  6tait  en  lui.'  ^  Watch  a  child,'  he 
says,  'and  his  words  will  sometimes  give 
you  clearer  views  of  antiquity  than  Wolf, 
or  Vico,  or  Niebuhr.'  The  narrative  form 
which  he  gives  even  to  abstract  ideas,  will 
show  bow  nations  in  the  state  of  children  na- 
turally turned  their  doctrines  into  legends. 
*  Let  us  surround,  let  us  attend  to  this  young 
teacher  of  old  times.  To  instruct  us  he  has 
no  occasion  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of 
what  he  says ;  but  he  is,  as  it  were,  a  living 
witness  'he  was  there — ^he  knows  the  story 
better.'  Their  criticism,  too,  and  their  logi- 
cal subtlety  fill  him  with  admiration, '  nos 
enfants  de  France  surtout.'  From  four  to 
twelve  is  the  reasoning  epoch.  Their  bold 
logic  always  goes  straight  to  the  point — no 
consecrated  absurdity  could  ever  have  held 
its  ^ound  unless  men  had  silenced  the  ob- 
jections of  children.  '  They  lose  infinitely 
in  becoming  individualised  (se  degrosnr)  so 
soon,  in  passing  rapidly  firom  the  instinctive 
life,  to  the  life  of  reflection.  Till  then  they 
lived  on  the  broad  basis  of  instinct,  they 
floated  in  the  milky  way.  When  from  this 
dark  and  pregnant  sea  the  logical  faculty 
begins  to  disentangle  some  luminous  threads, 
there  is  progress,  no  doubt,  a  necessary  pro- 
gress which  is  a  condition  of  life  ;  but  in  one 
sense,  this  progress  is  not  the  less  a  fall. 
The  child  has  become  a  man,  and  it  was  a 
little  god.'  We  have  never  met  with  a  more 
beautiful  parallel  to  Wordsworth's  celebrated 
poem,  which  must  have  been  suggested  by 
the  same  process  of  observation  : 

"  Thou  whose  exterior  resemblance  doth  belie 

Thy  soul's  immensity ; 
Thou  best  philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  eye  among  the  blind, 
That  deaf  and  silent  readest  the  etem^  deep, 
Haunted  for  ever  bv  the  eternal  mind ; 
Mighty  prophet,  seer  blest, 
On  whom  those  troths  do  rest 

Which  we  are  toiling  ail  our  lives  to  find. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thou  little  child,  vet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  Heaven- born  freedom  on  thy  being*8  height. 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
Thy  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  V* 


Art.  IV. — Die  Verfaasung  der  Kirche  der 
Zukunft. — Practische  JSrlaUterungen  zu 
dem  Briefwecheel  itber  die  deutsche  Kirche^ 
das.Episkopat^  und  Jerusalem  ;  mit  Vot" 
wort  und  volhtUndigem  BriefivechseL  (The 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  the  Future 
— Practic^al  Elucidations  of  the  Corres- 
pondence on  the  German  Church,  the 
Episcopate,  and  Jerusalem ;  with  a  Pre- 
face, and  the  Correspondence  in  full). 
Herausgegeben  von  Christian  Casl  Jo- 
siAS  BuNSEN.    Hamburg.     1845. 

The  future  condition  and  character  of  the 
Church,  or  Churches,  of  Christendom,  in- 
volves so  many  considerations,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  any  single  work  should 
embrace  them  all,  in  such  a  manner  as  fully 
to  justify  the  title  which  Mr.  Bunsen  has 
selected  for  his  book.  In  the  body  of  it  he 
expressly  disclaims  any  pretension  to  legis- 
late for  the  Church  at  large,  and  con&es 
his  advice  to  the  body  of  Prussian  Protest- 
ants, to  which  he  himself  belongs.  His 
general  view,  indeed,  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  clerical  office,  would  seem  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  all  times  and  places ;  but  we 
do  not  see  that  bis  practical  recommenda- 
tions necessarily  follow  from  his  principles, 
or  that  his  theory  concerns  the  Churcn  of 
the  future  more  than  that  of  the  present  or 
the  past.  The  error  of  selecting  an  ambi- 
tious title  is  common  among  the  herd  of 
writers  who  are  straggling  for  notoriety ; 
but  Mr.  Bunsen  certainly  could  not  fear 
neglect.  In  addition  to  the  learning  and 
ability  which  have  procured  him  his  deserv- 
ed reputation,  there  is  sufficient  novelty  to 
excite  very  general  attention,  in  the  propo- 
sal, by  a  statesman  in  high  employment,  of 
a  thorough  re-organization  of  the  Church  to 
which  his  sovereign  belongs,  especially 
when  it  is  known  that,  in  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal questions,  he  has  been  the  confidential 
adviser  of  that  sovereign. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  reported  to  have 
recently  observed,  in  answer  to  a  compli- 
mentary mention  of  the  Jerusalem  bishop- 
ric, that  he  might  fairly  claim  the  credit  of 
it,  as  he  believed,  that  with  the  exception 
of  his  minister  in  England,  he  was  the  only 
person  in  his  dominions  who  approved  of  the 
scheme.  It  was,  probably,  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  the  number  of  supporters  of  the 
infant  establishment,  that  Abeken  was  em- 
ployed to  compose  an  official  statement  of 
the  negotiations  between  the  Prussian  Court 
and  the  English  Church  on  the  Jerusalem 
question,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
suspicious  Germans,  that  it  had  not  been  in- 
tended to  make  Jerusalem  a  half-way  house 
for  Anglo-Catholicism,  in    its   conquering 
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inarch  from  Canterbury  to  Berlin.  We  do 
not  know  how  far  the  fears  of  the  religious 
and  irreligious  Berliners  were  appeased  by 
the  official  publication ;  but  we  nope  that 
as  far  as  English  Episcopacy  is  concerned, 
their  alarm  will  be  set  at  rest  by  the  present 
work,  which  has  been  occasioned  by  a  very 
obvious  result,  arising  from  Abeken's  state- 
ment. When  two  parties  of  apparently  dif- 
ferent opinions  coalesce,  it  is  natural  for  the 
world  to  inquire  which  of  the  two  has  modi- 
fied its  principles  ;  and  if  one  party  assures 
its  previous  adherents  that  it  is  unchanged, 
its  new  ally  will  inevitably  be  next  taxed 
with  desertion.  If  the  recognition  by  the 
Prussian  Evaagelical  Church  of  ordination 
at  the  hands  of  an  Anglican  Bishop,  really 
meant  nothing  in  Prussia,  it  seemed  a  primct 
facie  inference  that  it  meant  nothing  in  Ens- 
landy  and  that  the  prelates,  whom  church- 
men, with  true  English  timidity,  already  sus- 
pected of  laxity,  in  tampering  with  schis- 
matical  foreigners,  had  not  even  secured  the 
allegiance  of  the  ministers,  who  were  to  be 
ordained  to  the  Church  which  was  to  ordain 
them.  Without  ourselves  sharing  in  the 
alarm,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  is  known  to  take  a  warm  interest 
in  ecclesiastical  questions,  should  have  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Bunsen,  &s  a  personal  friend, 
whether  the  King  of  Prussia  considered  that 
persons  ordained  for  German  congregations 
by  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  would  be  in 
communion  with  the  establishment  both  of 
their  own  country  and  of  ours,  and  might 
move  to  and  fro  between  the  one  and  the 
other  ;  officiating  in  each.  Mr.  Bunsen's 
reply  is  contained  in  a  long  and  able  letter, 
written  with  a  command  of  English  remark- 
able in  a  foreigner;  which  contains  his 
ecclesiastical  confession  of  faith.  As  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  question,  we 
should  suppose  it  was  not  very  satisfactory, 
the  pith  of  the  reply  consisting,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  in  the  foUowii^  sentence,  ^As  to 
Abeken's  views  of  the  Church  of  England, 
he  explains  them  not  to  the  English,  but  to 
the  Germans.'  Whether  they  could  have 
been  explained  so  as  to  satisfy  the  English, 
is  evidently  a  different  question.  The  con- 
fession of  fiiith,  howeyer,  is  a  well-reasoned 
argument  against  the  High  Church  notions 
of  Episcopacy,  and  of  the  priesthood  in 
general ;  and  the  correspondence  has  given 
occasion  to  the  present  exposition  of  the 
writer's  general  views,  both  of  the  theory  of 
the  Church,  and  of  the  practical  constitution 
which  he  desires  for  the  Prussian  Pro- 
testants. 

Although  a  member  of  a  Church  which 
does  not  at  present  enjoy  the  superintend- 
ence of  bishops,  Mr.  Bunsen  is  a  strong  sup- 


porter of  Episcopacy  as  an  expedient  insti- 
tution, believing  that,  from  its  antiquity,  it 
has  peculiar  claims  to  the  respect  of  Chris- 
tian communities,  and  maintaining  '  the  in- 
herent and  incurable  one-sidedness  and  de- 
fect of  every  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment (I  think  of  any  government  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical),  in  which  the  con- 
science of  the  individual  ruler — call  him 
Bishop,  King,  President,  Judge,  Consul, 
Dictator — ^is  violated.  Such  a  violation  of 
conscience,  I  find  wherever  there  is  no  free 
and  bond  fide  power  of  veto,  in  legislation 
and  in  the  exercise  of  personal  functions ; 
for  conscience  is  nothing  but  a  veto.'  Even 
the  theory  of  an  Apostolical  succession  in 
the  ministry,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  re- 
cognized by  the  English  Churdh,  Mr^  Bun- 
sen  tolerantly  and  philosophically  considers 
as  ^  the  insular  idiosyncrasy  in  declaring  and 
embodying  a  Catholic  truth,  and  as  the  na- 
tional expression  of  a  Catholic  principle ;' 
but  against  the  high  Catholic  notion  of 
Episcopacy  as  the  condition  of  the  existence 
of  a  church,  the  rejection  of  which  leaves 
men  to  incur  those  penalties  which,  in  the 
theological  dialect  we  believe,  are  called 
with  a  benevolent  euphemism  '  the  uncove- 
nanted  mercies  of  God,'  the  writer  protests 
with  a  vehemence  which  is  evidently  sin- 
cere, though  it  is  in  some  degree  weakened 
by  the  adoption  of  the  same  conventional 
dialect.  ^  If  an  an^el  from  heaven  should 
manifest  to  me  that  by  introducing,  or  assert- 
ing, or  favouring  only,  the  introduction  of 
such  an  Episcopacy  into  any  part  of  Ger- 
many, I  should  not  only  make  the  German 
nation  glorious  and  powerful  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  nay,  combat  success- 
fully the  unbelief,  pantheism,  atheism  of  the 
day — I  should  not  do  it,'  he  proceeds, '  so 
help  me  God — ^Amen.'  Nor  considering 
Mr.  Bunsen's  firm  belief  of  the  ^  universal 
priesthood,'  as  he  technically  calb  it,  of 
Christians,  can  we  wonder  at  his  determina- 
tion, if  he  understands  the  claim  founded  on 
Apostolical  succession  to  be  maintained  by 
his  opponents  to  its  full  extent.  In  England 
it  seems  to  us  to  hold  the  rank  of  a  fiction,  a 
kind  of  proposition,  which,  as  he  justly  ob- 
serves in  another  place,  lies  between  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  imagination  (Dichtung)  and  a 
lie.  Wherever  an  ancient  system  of  institu- 
tions has  moulded  itself  to  suit  a  long  suc- 
cession of  social  changes,  the  history  of  the 
past  will  be  marked  out  by  a  line  of  fictions, 
from  which  the  substance  which  they  en- 
closed has  evaporated.  An  indiscriminate 
attack  upon  political  fictions  tends  to  destroy 
the  continuity  of  the  national  history  ;  but 
even  an  over-hasty  zeal  in  making  forms 
correspond  to  facts,  is  better  than  the  con- 
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verse  attempt  to  force  back  upon  forms  a 
meaning  which  has  become  extinct.  Those 
of  the  ultra  Anglo-Catholic  party  amongst 
ourselves,  who  have  been  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent serious,  have  been  engaged  in  turning  a 
metaphor  into  a  falsehood ;  but  in  itself,  the 
Apostolical  succession  seems  a  respectable 
phrase,  expressing  the  spiritual  independ- 
ence of  the  clergy  on  the  laity,  in  a  sense 
somewhat  stronger  perhaps  than  Mr.  Bun- 
sen  would  concede,  when  he  allows  them  a 
veto  in  the  exercise  of  personal  functions. 
It  meaus  that  the  clergy  derive  their  creden- 
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secure  the  adherence  of  the  commonity  at 
large,  nor  suit  their  varied  wants ;  but  per^ 
haps  it  may  be  attractive  to  some  of  the 
political  malcontents  of  Germany,  from  the 
large  sphere  of  action  which  it  allows  to  the 
congregations,  and  the  limit*  imposed  on  the 
inteference  of  the  executive  government. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Bunsen,  by  the  detailed 
minuteness  of  his  legislation,  has  exempted 
himself  from  the  charge  which  he  deserv- 
edly brings  against  many  of  his  countrymen, 
of  beginning  in  their  arguments  with  a  period 
iong  before  the  Creation,  and  finishing  at  the 
tials,  not  from  the  people,  but  from  their  |  point  where  practical  suggestions  are  re- 
quired. 

The  general  principles  on  which  the  au« 
thor  founds  his  proposed  scheme  may,  we 
believe,  be  summed  up  thus:  Christianity 
at   an  end  to  all  mediating  priesthoods, 
y  establishing  the  universal  priesthood  of 
Christians,  or,  in  plain  language,  their  per- 
sonal responsibility.      There  i«,  therefore, 
in  the  Christian  community  no  body  which 
posesses  exclusive  rights  or  privileges  above 
the  community  at  large.     As  a  part  of  reli- 
gious duty  consists  in  propagating  and  teach- 
ing Christianity,  the  necessity  of  a  body  of 
teachers  or  a  clergy  arises.      The  office  is 
perpetual  because  the  function  is  perpetual, 
but  only  as  a  convenient  instrument  for  per- 
forming the  function.      Europe  having  re- 
ceive4  Christianity  from  a  priesthood,  who 
claimed  a  Jewish  or  Heathenish  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  laity,  only  at  the  Reformation 
asserted,  for  the  first  time,  the  immediate 
relation  of  every  individual  Christian  to  the 
object  of  his  worship.      Of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Reformation,  the  Calvinist 
church  in  Geneva,  in  Scotland,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  political  classification  in  England, 
maintained  the  identity  of  the  Church  with 
the  State,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  the 
civil  government  to  act  in  all  things  ffM*  the 
good  of  the  Church.      Luther  more  wisely 
contented  himself  with  vindicatii^  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  uni- 
versal responsibility,  and  therefore  the  spirit- 
ual freedom  of  individuals,  leaving  to  pos- 
terity the  task  of  adjusting  the  relations  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government.    A  third 
theory,  the  system  of  the  Independents,  en- 
tirely excluding  the  State  £rom  all  conceni 
in  the  spiritual  mterests  of  its  subjects,  made 
each  local  community  sovereign  as  far  as  re- 
garded its  own  ecclesiastical  affiurs.     Both 
Lutherans  and  Galvinists  have,  to  some  ex- 
tent, relapsed  into  the  error  of  •onadering 
the  deigy  a  distinct  and  sepaiate  body, 
es|ieciaUy  those  ekuiches  "whidii  retained 
episcopacy,  while  those  whieh  'rejected  it 


own  predecessors,  who  have  transmitted  to 
them  standards  of  doctrine  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  opinion  or  wish  of  the  con- 
gregations whom  they  instruct.  That  the 
clergy  would  also  claim  on  occasion  an  ab- 
solute discretion  to  reject  any  functions 
which  they  considered  inconsistent  with 
their  conscientious  opinions  is  very  probable ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bunsen  is  right 
in  considering  such  a  veto  necessary  in  the 
case  of  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  In 
republican  forms  of  government  no  legisla- 
tive veto  exists,  and  no  individual  consci- 
ence ought  to  be  offended  by  the  triumph  of 
the  opposite  convictions  of  an  adverse  ma- 
jority. An  English  minister  may  avoid  the 
necessity  of  acting  against  his  convictions  by 
resigning.  An  Knglish  king,  as  he  cannot 
resign,  is  free  from  iill  blame,  when  he  as- 
sents to  parliamentary  decisions,  of  which  he 
disapproves.  An  American  president,  when 
he  signs  a  treaty  by  order  of  the  Senate,  is 
for  the  time  only  acting  as  a  subordinate  con- 
stituted authority.  It  is  true  that  neither 
king  nor  president  are  strictly  speaking 
^  ruling  individuals,'  and  that  the  minister 
may  cease  to  be  a  ruler,  when  the  difficulty 
arises  ;  we  refer  to  them  only  to  show  that 
the  analogy  of  civil  government  in  the  most 
free  modern  states,  does  not  support  Mr. 
Bunsen's  claim  of  an  absolute  negative  for 
the  individuals  who  may  be  at  the  head  of 
ecclesiastical  constitutions. 

It  appears  that  some  inaccurate  reports  of 
this  correspondence  with  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
strengthened  the  suspicion  entertained  against 
Mr.  Bunsen  of  being  noore  friendly  to  Eng- 
lish Episcopacy  than  befitted  a  German 
Protestant.  In  the  '  Church  of  the  Future' 
he  at  least  attains  the  object  of  setting  at 
rest  all  reasonable  complaints  on  this  sub- 
ject. His  proposed  ecclesiastical  constitution 
is  as  abhorrent  to  the  notions  of  most  English 
churchmen,  as  it  can  by  possibtlity  be  agreea- 
ble to  the  writer's  countrymen.  In  as  far 
as  it  is  a  paper  constitution,  full  of  outward 


system  and  uniformity,  a  strong  presumption  have  lost  in  bishops  the  symbols  and  expo- 
arises  that  the  author's  scheme  will  neither '  nents  of  the  freedom  of  conscience.    In  £o{^ 
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land  and  Sweden  the  clergy  have  become 
too  much  a  political  estate  independent  of 
the  laity,  and  the  Calviniflts  have  become 
bigoted,  and  forgetful  of  the  Catholic  char- 
acter of  Christianity.  The  influence  of  the 
State  in  the  present  government  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestant  churches  has  been  useful  as 
a  temporary  dictatorship,  but  is  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  the  spiritual  sovereignties  of 
the  community  of  the  Christians.  The  In- 
dependents in  retaining  their  freedom  have 
forgotten  both  their  Catholicity  and  their 
nationality,  and  a  religion  is  imperfect  which 
selects  the  relation  of  a  man  to  his  country, 
and  to  the  universal  body  of  Christians.  All 
the  Protestant  and  reformed  churches  have 
nevertheless  retained  the  essentials  of  reli- 
gious truth  and  freedom.  It  is  now  time 
that  the  principles  to  which  they  all  tend 
should  be  more  fuily  realized,  and  among  the 
churches  most  ripe  for  a  perfect  constitution 
is  the  united  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia, 
and  more  particularly  the  provincial  Presby- 
terian church  of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine. 
Our  abridgment  may  do  injustice  to  Mr. 
Bunsen ;  but  we  believe  we  are  nearly  ac- 
curate in  this  account  of  his  fundamental 
church  principles,  and  of  his  historical  ap- 
plication of  them.  The  nearest  actual  ap- 
proximation to  his  views  he  seems  to  find  in 
the  Anglican  Church  in  America,  but  he 
thinks  that  it  is  founded  on  a  union  of  in- 
consistent views;  probably  because  it 
claims  an  Apostolic  succession,  while  in 
practice  it  admits  the  laity  to  a  share  in  the 
rovernment.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  any  criticisms  on  these  principles.  As 
religious  dogmas  they  have  the  great  advan- 
tas^e  of  being  translatable  into  doctrines 
which  are  universally  true.  Whatever 
change  the  new  dispensation  may  or  may 
not  hiave  introduced  for  Christians,  all  men 
are  undoubtedly  individually  responsible ; 
nor  would  any  historical  or  doctrinal  authori- 
ty convince  a  right-judging  man  that  the  in- 
tervention of  a  priesthood  was  sfHritually  in- 
dispensable to  him.  Protestantism  has  ap- 
proached nearer  to  a  recognition  of  this  truth 
than  Catholicism,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  is  a  practiod  necessity  for 
proclaiming  it  more  fully.  For  the  politi- 
cal independence  of  the  clergy  there  are  rea- 
sons which  lie  quite  out  of  the  region  of 
theology.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  is  better  for  the  State  that  they  should 
have  civic  rights  and  duties,  than  that  they 
should  concentrate  their  feelings  and  ener- 
gies on  their  own  corporate  affidrs ;  but  the 
arguments  which  lead  us  to  this  conclusion 
would  probably  weich  in  the  opposite  scale, 
with  Jhose  who  look  merely  to  their  spirit- 
ual 


As  a  basis  for  a  reformation  of  church-go- 
vernment, the  principle  of  Individual  respon- 
sibility seems  too  general  to  lead  to  any  prac- 
tical conclusion  in  particular.  Many  sys- 
tems may  embody  the  principle,  and  all  that 
its  supporters  need  require  is  that  some  one 
of  those  systems  should  be  adopted.  Our 
readers  will  probably  be  more  interested  in 
knowing  Mr.  Bunsen's  practical  proposals 
than  in  entering  with  us  into  a  discussion  of 
his  general  theory. 

The  United  Evangelical  Church  of  Prus- 
sia arose,  as  is  well  Known,  from  the  act  by 
which  the  late  king,  in  1817,  put  an  end,  as 
far  as  the  interference  of  the  state  could 
avail,  to  the  long  hostility  which  had  exist- 
ed between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  or 
Calvinistic  Churches.  The  partial  success 
of  the  measure  seems  to  us  much  more  re- 
markable than  its  partial  failure.  Of  about 
10,000  parishes  in  the  different  provinces  of 
the  Monarchy,  we  believe,  considerably 
more  than  half  have  accepted  the  new  con- 
stitution, and  the  modifications  of  the  litur- 
gy. Further  changes  were  made  in  1835, 
at  which  time  the  Presbyterian  institutions 
of  the  Provinces  of  Westphalia,  and  the 
Rhine  in  particular,  were  more  fully  deve- 
loped.  Mr.  Bunsen  gives  a  general  account 
of  the  system  thus  established,  sometimes 
describing  the  arrangements  for  the  whole 
monarchy,  and  sometimes  confining  himself 
to  the  two  provinces. 

It  seems  that  the  parochial  clergy  are 
about  6000  in  number ;  though  the  parishes 
are  more  numerous.  The  right  of  patron- 
age belongs  either  to  the  crown,  to  private 
individuals,  or  in  some  cases  to  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  of  the  parish.  In  each 
parish,  a  body  of  not  less  than  four  elders, 
of  whom  two  act  respectively  as  churchwar- 
den and  overseer,  is  chosen  for  a  period  of 
six  years,  by  the  communicants,  to  assist 
the  minister  in  various  matters  of  business 
and  church  discipline.  The  office  of  this 
board  corresponds  rather  to  that  of  elders  in 
the  Presbyterian  sense,  than  to  an  English 
vestry,  and  is  authorized  to  interfere  with 
advice,  even  when  the  doctrine  of  the 
preacher  is  in  question.  Besides  the  perma- 
nent board,  every  parish  of  more  than  200 
inhabitants  has  a  larger  council,,  varying 
firom  sixteen  to  sixty  members ;  which,  in 
addition  to  a  eeneral  right  of  supervision, 
possesses  Uie  nght  of  appointing  tne  minis- 
ter, where  the  patronage  is  vested  in  the  pa- 
rish, and  in  other  cases  of  examining  the 
nominee  of  the  patron,  and  objectinjg  to  him 
if  necessary,  on  sufficient  cause.  The  min- 
ister, the  board,  and  the  council,  complete 
the  local  organization  of  the  parish. 
The  next  ecclesiastical  division  in  the  as- 
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cendiDg  scale  is  the  circle,  containing  on  an 
average  seventeen  parishes,  and  correspond- 
ing therefore  in  extent  with  a  poor-law  anion 
in  England.  The  333  circles  form  twenty- 
five  administrative  departments  (Regierungs^ 
b€zirke)j  which  again  are  subordinate  in 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civic  afiairs  to 
the  president  of  the  eight  provinces,  the 
final  unity  being  concentrated  in  the  direc- 
tor}' of  spiritual  afiairs  at  Berlin  under  the 
presidency  of  a  minister.  In  the  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  Church  every  circle  has  its 
synod  and  its  superintendent,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  an  assessor  and  a  secretary, 
forms  the  executive.  All  these  functiona- 
ries are  cleigymen,  and  are  appointed  by  the 
synod  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  power 
of  the  synod  of  elders  and  ministers  con- 
sists in  a  general  authority  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  all  subordinate  functionaries,  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  ecclesiastical  funds, 
to  make  reports  through  the  superintendent 
to  the  higher  authorities,  and  to  interfere, 
by  advice,  in  matters  of  discipline.  The  su- 
perintendent holds  visitations  (apparently  by 
going  to  the  parishes,  not  as  Euglish  bishops 
do,  by  making  clergy  and  churchwardens 
come  to  them),  presides  at  the  election  of 
ministers  to  vacant  parishes,  and  at  the  or- 
dination, which,  on  the  Presbyterian  princi- 
ple, takes  place  only  on  appointment  to  a 
benefice.  He  is  also  the  medium  of  all 
communications  to  the  government.  For 
all  the  purposes,  however,  which  have  been 
enumerated,  the  efficient  power  rests  in  the 
hands  of  the  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment, which  decides  judicial  questions,  lit- 
urgical and  doctrinal  differences,  examines 
candidates  for  orders  through  the  theologi- 
cal faculties  of  the  universities,  and  proposes 
candidates  for  the  office  of  supenntendent 
to  the  minister  for  spiritual  affairs.  The 
board,  which  conducts  these  affairs,  consists 
of  a  lay  director,  only  subordinate  to  the 
president,  assisted  by  two  or  three  council- 
ors, who  are  in  general  laymen,  and  by  a 
suitable  number  of  secretaries  and  clerks. 

Next  above  the  circle  comes  the  province 
with  a  corresponding  duality  of  government, 
consisting  of  a  provincial  synod  of  ministers 
and  elders  deputed  by  the  synod  of  the  circle, 
together  with  all  the  superintendents ;  side 
by  side  with  the  provincial  consistory  which 
possesses  all  the  real  power.  The  chief 
president  of  the  province  presides.  Next  in 
rank  is  the  genend  superintendent,  a  clergy- 
man, who  for  Rhineland  and  Westphalia  has 
the  title  of  bishop.  If  the  Church  with  all 
this  superfluity  of  government  requires  the 
exercise  of  sUll  higher  authority,  it  most 
have  recourse  to  the  minister  at  Berlin, 

The  Presbyterian  and  quasi-episcopal  part 


of  the  complicated  system  which  we  have 
described,  is  evidently  a  mere  decorative 
fiibric  of  arches  and  figures,  which  the  archi* 
tect  does  not  choose  to  entrust  with  the  sup- 
port of  his  building.  Everywhere  beside 
the  shafts  and  capitals  introduced  by  ecclesi- 
astical dilettantism,  runs  up|the  practical 
brickwork  of  official  interference  and  civil 
government.  The  congregations  may  elect 
officers,  and  distribute  themselves  into 
boards,  which  again  may  combine  to  elect 
other  boards  and  other  officers.  They  may 
advi.se,  and  instruct,  and  discuss,  and  recom- 
mend ;  but  the  government  never  trusts 
them  with  the  talismanic  string  of  red  tape, 
which  moves  all  the  springs  of  power  in 
Prussia.  We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  advantages  of  the  arrangement,  as 
removing  numerous  opportunities  of  reli- 
gious feuds  and  differences;  but  Mr.  Bunsen, 
starting  firom  the  principle  of  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Christian  community, 
naturally  objects  to  the  sovereignty  of  func- 
tionaries independent  of  the  Church,  and, 
perhaps,  not  belonging  to  it ;  and  claims  for 
the  purely  ecclesiastical  constitution  the 
exclusive  management  of  ecclesiastical  inte- 
rests. To  enable  it,  however,  to  exercise 
the  power  which  he  would  confer  upon  it, 
he  proposes  a  reform  of  the  system,  giving 
on  the  one  side  more  power  of  interference 
to  the  laity,  and  on  the  other  introducing  and 
extending  a  modified  form  of  episcopacy. 
Under  the  present  system,  he  says,  the  func* 
tions  of  the  bishop  are  practically  vested  in 
the  civil  government,  which  at  the  same 
time  cripples  the  vigour  of  the  Presbyterian 
system  wnich  preponderates  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Presbyterianism,  without  episcopacy, 
he  considers,  however,  essentially  feeble, 
nor  does  he  blame  the  state  for  an  interfer- 
ence, which  under  the  present  ecclesiastical 
constitution  he  considers  to  have  been  useful 
or  necessary. 

The  details  of  the  plan  which  the  writer 
proposes  to  adopt,  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
book  itself;  but  they  may  be  sununed  up 
we  believe  nearly  as  follows :  As  the  point 
of  union  for  the  local  churches,  he  would 
abolish  the  divisions  into  circles,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  are  divisions  corresponding  in 
size  to  Poor  Law  Unions ;  and  would  surati- 
tute  for  them  dioceses  of  a  reasonable  extent, 
each  with  a  considerable  town  for  its  capital, 
andabishopforitspresidingfunctionary.  The 
6000  parishes  of  the  monarchy  will  be  di- 
vided into]  sixty  dioceses,  containing  on  the 
average  each  100  parishes.  The  Bidiop  pre- 
sides in  the  diocesan  synod,  visits  the  parisnes, 
ordains  the  clergy  and  the  deacons,  with  an 
absolute  and  irresponsible  veto  on  their  ordi- 
nation; and,  in  conjunction  with  two  lay- 
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men,  one  for  administrative  and  one  for  ju- 
dicial business,  conducts  generally  the  eccle- 
siastical afi&irs  of  the  diocese.  The  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  is  vested  in  the  provincial 
synod,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  crown. 
The  diocese  is  divided  into  ten  deaneries, 
each,  as  the  name  implies,  containing  ten 
parishes,  the  bishop  retaining  the  local  super- 
intendence of  the  deanery  in  which  he  re- 
sides. The  principal  change  in  the  paro- 
chial constitution  consists  in  the  recognition 
of  the  parish  schoolmaster  as  an  important 
officer  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Bunsen  speaks 
of  this  meritorious  and  ill-paid  class,  who 
are,  no  doubt,  greatly  superior  to  those  who 
hold  the  same  office  in  England,  with  great 
and  deserved  praise.  He  wishes  that  in  all 
cases  they  should  be  ordained  as  deacons, 
and  that  a  portion  of  them  should  afterwards 
be  admitted  into  the  office  of  parochial  min- 
isters. The  same  title  of  deacon  he  would 
also  confer  on  the  existing  churchwardens 
and  overseers,  where  they  do  not  already 
possess  it,  as  well  as  the  candidates,  or 
unplaced  preachers. 

The  diocesan  synod  is  to  consist  of  100 
clergy,  including  one  bishop,  nine  deans,  and 
the  ninety  parochial  clergy,  in  addition  to  the 
deans;  and  122  laymen,  consisting  of  the 
two  councillors  of  the  bishop,  100  deputy 
elders,  ten  deputies  from  the  schoolmasters 
of  the  deaneries,  and  ten  from  the  remaining 
deacons.  The  functions  of  the  synod  are 
merely  deliberative ;  for,  as  Mr.  Bunsen 
'justly  observes,  deliberative  bodies  cannot 
manage  the  business  of  administration;  all 
ends  m  scribbling^  and  gossiping  (Es  laUft 
dabti  alles  auf  wschreibr  oder  Geschwdtz 
hin).  The  bishop,  however,  reports  to  the 
synod  the  result  of  his  visitations,  and  con- 
sults them  on  any  subject  on  which  he  may 
desire  their  opinion. 

The  whole  monarchy  is  to  be  divided, 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  into  six  provin- 
ces, each  including,  on  an  average,  ten 
bishoprics,  or  1000  parishes — Kdnigsberg 
for  Prussia,  Leignitz  for  Silesia,  Stettin  for 
Pomerania,  Brandenburs  for  Brandenburg, 
Magdebui^  for  Saxony,  Minden  for  Rhine- 
land  and  W  estphalia,  are  to  be  the  seats  of 
80  many  metropolitan  bishops,  who  are  to 
preside  in  the  synods  of  the  Landeslarchej 
or  Provincial  Church.  The  universities  of 
the  respective  provinces  are,  together  with 
the  Qymnariaf  or  public  schools,  to  represent 
the  educational  office,  as  the  parish  school- 
masters, have  done  in  a  lower  sphere.  The 
organization  of  the  provincial  synod  is  ana- 
logous to  the  diocesan  scheme.  The  clerical 
mmority  is  to  consist  of  the  ten  bishops,  ten 
deputed  deans,  two  deputies  of  the  theologi- 
cal &Cttlty  m  the  university,  and  tea  of  ue 


parochial  clergy.  The  lay  nuijority  includes 
the  twenty-two  diocesan  councillors,  four  of 
whom  are  allotted  to  the  Metropolitan  ;  of 
two  deputies  from  the  schools,  and  twenty 
from  the  diocesan  synods.  The  synod  has 
jurisdiction  over  questions  of  marriage,  in 
their  bearing  on  ecclesiastical  law,  receives 
appeals  and  representations  from  the  inferior 
synods,  and  examines  candidates  for  the 
ministerial  office.  The  Metropolitan  dis- 
penses the  Crown  patronage  in  the  larger 
benefices,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  the 
smaller ;  the  congregations  retaining  the  pa- 
tronage which  they  now  enjoy,  and  possess- 
ing, in  every  case,  the  right  of  objecting  to 
the  presentee  of  the  patron.  The  metro- 
politan is  appointed  by  the  crown,  firom 
among  the  bishops  of  the  province. 

Lastly,  all  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine 
are  determined  by  the  synod  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  consisting  of  the  sixty  bishops,  and 
of  seventy-two  deputies,  twelve  from  each 
province.  This  body,  however,  is  only  to 
be  summoned  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
and  the  validity  of  its  decisions  is  contingent 
on  the  assent  of  the  crown.  The  minister 
for  the  affiurs  of  the  Church  attended  the 
meetings,  but  without  a  deliberate  vote. 

Such  is  the  outward  organization  of  Mr. 
Bunsen's^  Church  of  the  Future  ;'  plausible 
in  appearance,  exempt  from  extra-ecclesi- 
astical government,  and  as  arithmetically 
perfect  as  paper  constitutions  are  and  ought 
to  be.  There  is  a  happy  coincidence  be- 
tween geographical  statistics  and  figures. 
By  proper  omissions  and  unions  there  are 
found  exactly  six  great  divisions  of  the 
monarchy  suitable  for  church  provinces,  and 
by  a  singular  good  fortune  there  are  exactly 
one  hundred  times  as  many  parishes.  The 
first  term  of  a  geometrical  series  gives  six^ 
dioceses,  and  providentially  no  less  than  sixty 
cities  are  found  in  the  map  to  form  the  cen- 
tres of  them :  the  second  term  gives  600 
deaneries,  the  third  6000  parishes.  Thus 
the  gradations  of  the  Church  correspond 
with  the  decimal  scale,  and  the  most  conve- 
nient formula  of  proportion  is  the  result 
As  the  diocese  is  organized  like  a  great  parish, 
and  the  province  like  a  great  diocese,  it 
follows,  interposing  the  deaneries,  that, 
whatever  holds  good  of  the  larger  division 
being  represented  by  six,  the  same  will  be 
true  in  the  diocese  of  .6,  in  the  deanery  of 
.06,  and  in  the  parish  of  .006. 

To  this  regularity  in  the  proposed  con- 
stitution we  by  no  means  object.  Irregular 
as  nature  is,  convenience  is  the  best  recom- 
mendation of  all  mechanical  contrivances. 
Because  an  oak  is  rough  and  twisted  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  gate-post  should  not  be 
straight  and  smootii.     We  only  imply  a 
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suspicion  that  whether  it  is  made  even  or 
crooked,  the  gate-post  will  not  grow. 
Straight  lines  and  commeasurable  numbers 
are  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the 
application  oi  given  force ;  but  in  politics, 
when  the  force  exists,  it  has  generally  anti- 
cipated the  diagrams  of  statesmen  by  mak- 
ing channels  tor  itself.  If  the  Protestant 
community  in  Prussia  is  so  full  of  religious 
energy  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  Church 
of  the  Future  according  to  the  conception  of 
its  proposer,  we  may  ask  what  becomes  of 
that  religious  energy  now.  Mr.  Bunsen 
partially  replies  by  referring  to  the  ten  years^ 
experience  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian 
system  of  Presbyterian  government,  to  the 
prweworthy  zeal  of  the  enlightened  and 
miserably-paid  schoolmasters,  and  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  many  societies  which  have  been 
formed  of  late  years  with  religious  and 
charitable  objects.  We  are  not  aware  whe- 
ther the  schoolmasters  are  in  fact  so  devoted 
to  the  Church  as  is  presupposed  by  the  place 
which  they  occupy  in  the  new  constitution. 
If  they  can  be  induced  to  recognize  them- 
selves as  a  part  of  the  ministry,  this  seems 
the  wisest  and  most  practical  part  of  the 
scheme.  The  religious  societies,  it  must  be 
remembered,  include  only  the  devout  por- 
tion of  the  community ;  and  offer  no  indica* 
tion  of  the  numbers  or  disposition  of  those 
who  now  may  be  indifferent  or  ill-disposed 
to  the  Church.  The  experience  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  the  two  provinces  is  useful,  as 
far  as  it  goes  :  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  it  has  not  yet  walked  without  the  lead- 
ing-strings of  the  State.  On  these  points, 
however,  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  German  feeling,  such  as  Mr.  Bunsen  may 
possess,  but  which  scarcely  any  Englishman 
can  lay  claim  to,  would  be  requisite  to  form 
a  decision.  The  writer  very  wisely  addresses 
his  own  countrymen  exclusively.  If  they 
are  in  geneml  as  zealous  and  devout  as  him- 
self, they  will  easily  bring  his  schemes  into 
practice.  To  foreigners,  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  pass  so  lightly  over  the  pro- 
bable opposition  of  the  numerous  and  power- 
ful party,  which  considers  that  orthodox 
Protestantism  has  already  too  much  power 
in  Germany.  He  well  knows  the  ridicule, 
just  or  unjust,  to  which  his  sovereign  has 
been  exposed  in  consequence  of  his  patro- 
nage of  pietism.  It  may  be  true,  as  he  says, 
that  mere  rationalism  is  extinct,  and  that  the 
love  of  truth,  to  which  Kant  and  his  great 
followers  appealed,  exists  in  Germany,  m  an 
incomparably  higher  degree  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world.  But  Rationalism 
only  perbhed  when  it  had  nothing  more  to 
c6nquer.  It  was  negative  scepticism^  oppos- 
ed to  dogmatism  which  no  longer  exists. 
VOL.  xxxvn.  3 


The  most  orthodox  German  scholar  of  the 
present  day,  even  Mr.  Bunsen  himself, 
would  be  thought  little  better  than  an  infidel 
at  an  English  visitation,  if  he  expounded  his 
critical  views.  If  the  party  to  which  we 
refer  is  widely  spread,  as  we  believe  it  is, 
the  Church  of  the  future  will  be  exposed  to 
dangerous  hostility,  whether  the  wolf  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  fold,  or  whether  strictness  in 
enforcing  the  conditions  of  church-member- 
ship keeps  a  body  of  Dissenters  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind  outside  the  walls.  The 
writer  hopes,  perhaps  with  reason,  that  the 
minor  Protestant  sects  will  easily  amalga- 
mate with  the  main  body  of  his  Churcn : 
but  unfortunately,  the  death  of  fanaticism  is 
almost  always  a  sign  of  indifierence.  The 
Church  will  not  include,  among  its  active 
members,  any  due  share  of  the  mtellect  and 
learning  which  directs  the  public  opinion  of 
Northern  Germany.  The  love  of  truth  does 
not  always  lead  to  fixedness  and  uniformity 
of  belief. 

Another  class  of  objections  might  be  di- 
rected against  the  system  of  Church  gov- 
ernment by  synods,  boards,  and  councils  of 
clergy  and  laity ;  but  on  this  point  we  for- 
bear to  dwell  at  length.  It  is  not  in  ri^ht 
of  any  apostolical  descent  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  prefer  the  aristocratic  system ;  but 
because  bishops  and  individual  functionaries, 
whether  they  govern  well  or  ill,  govern 
much  less  than  assemblies.  There  is  noth- 
ing less  religious  than  religious  business  and 
discussion ;  and  it  always  involves  some- 
thing repulsive,  from  the  application  of  de- 
votional language  to  transactions,  for  the 
most  part  depenaing  on  the  most  secular  and 
ordinary  motives.  The  religious  societies, 
which  Mr.  Bunsen  so  greatly  admires,  fur- 
nish many  instances  of  the  worldly  manner 
in  which  the  affairs  of  Heaven  may  be  car- 
ried on ;  and  synods  possess  an  authority, 
which  fortunately  is  denied  to  Exeter  HaU. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bunsen  is  consistently 
and  wisely  opposed  to  the  clerical  predomi- 
nance which  has  hitherto  characterized  Pres- 
byterianism — but  in  large  bodies  there  will 
always  be  a  tendency  to  interfere  and  to  talk 
too  much.  We  must  admit  that  objections 
of  this  nature  do  not  apply  with  any  exclu- 
sive force  to  the  Church  of  the  Future. 

Without  undervaluing  the  able  reasoning 
and  the  elevated  feeling  which  characterize 
Mr.  Bunsen's  book,  we  return  to  the  remark 
with  which  we  commenced,  that  it^  princi- 
pal interest  is  derived  from  the  writer^s  po- 
sition. Though  he  disclaims,  no  doubt  with 
perfect  truth,  any  official  character  in  this 
present  movement,  and  although,  on  ques- 
tions solely  religious,  a  statesman  in  active 
service  may  be  at  liberty  to  take  part  as  an 
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individual,  we  still  find  it  impossible  to  doubt 
that  he  must  have  the  tacit  sanction  of  his 
sovereign  in  dealing  with  the  ecclesiastical 
prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  proposal 
of  vesting  the  crown  patronage  in  the  bish- 
ops, of  transferring  the  government  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Ghorch  from  the  local  and 
provincial  administrations  to  purely  ecclesi- 
astical boards,  and  above  all,  the  extensive 
and  liberal  recognition  of  popular  election 
as  the  source  of  power,  all  interfere  too 
directly  with  the  existing  policy  of  Prussia 
to  render  it  probable  that  a  prudent  states- 
man would  have  recommended  such  conces- 
sions if  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
would  be  refused.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  strange  that  any  government  should 
allow  so  great  power  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters to  a  people  who  are  refused  any  share 
in  the  control  of  the  civil  administration. 
The  share  of  independence  actually  enjoyed 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  which  the  writer 
quotes  in  support  of  his  recommendations, 
depends  on  veiy  di£ferent  considerations. 
It  has  not  been  spontaneously  conceded  by  the 
Crown ;  and  being  enjoyed,  not  by  the  body 
of  the  people,  but  oy  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
it  offers  no  precedent  for  civil  freedom  of  po- 
litical action.  We  are  bound  to  assume  that 
the  advocacy  of  freedom  is  sincere  and  open ; 
but  we  t;annot  avoid  noticing  one  important 
power  which  the  state  retains  to  itself.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  whole  additional  ex- 
pense of  bishops,  clergy,  synods,  and  lay- 
assessors,  should  be  borne  by  the  public 
purse.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  in  the 
power  of  the  government,  at  any  moment, 
to  bring  the  whole  machine  to  a  stand,  or  to 
enforce  any  measure  which  it  may  wish  to 
dictate,  as  the  condition  of  granting  the  sup- 
plies. There  may  be  sound  economical 
reasons  for  this  arrangement,  nor  do  we  in 
itself  object  to  the  principle,  that  the  State 
should  have  a  check  on  a  too  busy  or  a  per- 
verse Church ;  but  it  seems  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  perfect  freedom  which  Mr. 
Bunsen,  as  a  churchman,  claims,  that  all 
ecclesiastical  functionaries  should  depend 
for  their  support  on  extra-ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities. 

Assuming,  however,  that  it  is  mtended 
that  the  people  should  have  the  real  and 
efficient  government  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  and  also  that  the  proposal  of  the 
distinguished  writer  is  not  distasteful  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  we  feel  justified  m  con- 
sidering the  Church  of  the  Future  a  signifi- 
cant intimation  of  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  State  of  the  future.  A  free  Presby- 
terian  Church,  under  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, would  be  a  focus  of  discontent  and 
{^edition — ^a  workshop  of  pamphlets  which 


would  escape  the  censorship — a  club  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  to  suppress. 
The  one  free  institution  would  attract  all 
the  enemies  of  bureaucratic  despotism  within  . 
its  bosom.  Agitators,  anarchists,  socialists, 
sophists,  would  adapt,  as  tbey  have  often 
done,  the  language  of  the  pulpit  to  the  doc* 
trines  of  Jacobinism,  and  conniving  at  reli- 
gion for  the  interests  of  liberty,  would  con- 
trol,  in  the  new  character  of  orthodox  com- 
municants, the  nomination  of  the  clergy,  the 
deliberations  of  the  assemblies,  and  the  uni- 
versal relations  of  the  Church  to  the  state. 
A  free  government  may  possibly  keep  a  free 
Church  in  order.  Against  a  king  and  minis- 
try such  a  Church  would  have  popular  feel- 
ing on  its  side.  These  dangers  must  be  too 
obvious  to  have  escaped  me  author  of  the 
^  Church  of  the  Future,'  and  therefore  we 
are  entitled  to  form  at  least  a  guess  that  he 
expects  the  granting  of  the  long-promised 
constitution.  More  than  a  guess  it  is  not 
prudent  to  venture  on  any  future  event 
which  for  the  present  depends  absolutely  ob 
the  secret  intentions  of  a  single  individual. 


Art.  V. — The  Expedition  to  Borneo  of  Her 
Majesty^ B  ship  Didoyfor  the  Suppression  of 
Piracy  J  with  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of 
James  Brooke y  Esq.j  of  Saraw<d[. — By 
Captain  the  Honourable  Henrt  Keppel, 
R.  N.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall, 
1846. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  visited  Borneo^ 
in  1520,  it  contained  three  powerful  Mo- 
hammedan kingdoms,  with  several  rich  and 
populous  cities,  carrying  on  a  flourishing 
commerce  with  the  neighbouring;  countries. 
The  Chinese  had  settled  on  various  parts  of 
the  coast  in  great  numbers,  and,  by  their 
enterprise  and  industry,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
contributed  to  keep  alive  its  trade  and  de- 
velope  its  resources.  Pigafetta's  account  of 
Bruni,)the  capital  of  Borneo  proper,  suggests 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  the  island  at  that  period.  He  ac- 
companied Magellan  and  saw  what  he  de- 
scribes ;  and  therefore,  though  there  may 
be  some  unintentional  exaggeration  in  his 
picture^  it  may  yet  be  presumed  upon  the 
whole  to  bear  a  tolerably  correct  likeness 
to  the  oririnal. 

From  the  narrative  of  the  Italian  traveller, 
it  would  appear  that  Bruni,  or  Borneo  City, 
contained  upwards  of  200,000  inhabitants^ 
the  number  of  the  houses  being  stated  at  about 
25,000,  and  many  persons,  according  to  the  , 
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custom  of  the  coantiy,  residing  in  one  house. 
The  Sultan  was  opulent,  kept  a  magnificent 
court,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  nume- 
rous elephants  adorned  with  silken  trap- 
pings, since  he  sent  two  of  those  animals 
thus  richly  caparisoned  to  bring  the  Euro- 
pean messengers  to  his  palace.     From  the 
number  of  his  secretaries  we  may  infer  the 
spaciousness  of  his  dominions,  while  the 
extent  of  his  harem  may  suggest  the  way  in 
which  much  of  his  revenues  was  consumed. 
At  a  considerably  later  period,  in  1687, 
the  world  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
obtaining  some  account  of  the  interior  parts 
of  the  island,  and  of  the  barbarous  tribes 
and  nations  by  which  they  are  inhabited. 
For  Father  Antonio  Ventimiglia,  a  Sicilian 
monk,  setting  out  for  Goa  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Portuguese,  arrived  in  the  Benjer- 
massing  river,  and  alter  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  length  broke  through  the 
belt  as  it  were  of  Moorish  population,  which 
extends  apparently  round  the  whole  island, 
and  contrived  to  reach  the  interior.     Venti- 
miglia, in  enthusiasm  and  benevolence,  was 
not  unworthy  to  be  the  predecessor  of  Mr. 
James  Brook.    He  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  strongest  possible  desire  to  convert  and 
civilize  the  pagan  natives  of  Borneo,  and 
risked,  and  at  length  sacrificed  his  life  in  the 
attempt.    His  story  is  full  of  romantic  in- 
terest.    Arriving  in  the  river  Benjermassing 
he  there  hired  a  small  vessel,  and  by  the 
fervour  of  his  devotion,  the  striking  cere- 
monies by  which  it  was  accompanied^  but, 
above  all,  by  the  austerity  of  his  life  and  the 
perfect  disinterestedness  of  his  character, 
produced  a  highly  favourable  impression  on 
the  simple  minds  of  such  natives  of  the  in- 
terior, as  frequented  the  mouth  of  the  river 
in  their  prahus.     There  were  the  Biajus, 
who  conceived  so  strong  an  affection  for  the 
wui-thy  monk,  that  they  carried   him   up 
along  with  them  into  their  own  country; 
and,  at  his  persuasion,  made  profession  of 
Christianity.     The  sort  of  life  led  by  Venti- 
miglia in  the  interior  is  unknown ;  but,  as  he 
is  reported  to  have  baptized  great  numbers 
of  the  natives,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he 
altogether  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
conversion.    It  is  not  exactly  known  how 
long  he  survived ;  but  he  is  supposed  to 
have  died  in  the  year  1691,  in  the  mid&t  of 
the  little  congregation  he  had  converted ;  or, 
more  properly  perhaps,  attached  to  him- 
self, since  the  time  allowed  him  was  fiar  too 
short  to  have  operated  any  great  change  in 
the  opinions  and  habits  of  thought  of  so  un- 
cultivated a  people.     He  fell  a  victim  in  all 
likelihood  to  the  climate,  and  his  body  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  long  preserved  in  a 
cottage,  to  which,  according  to  the  notions 


of    the    Biajus,  it    imparted    miraculous 
powers. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this 
island  was  known  to  the  Arabs  for  many 
centuries  before  it  was  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  that  it  supplied  the  originals  of  several 
of  the  wildest  pictures  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Smitten  by  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  the 
Alpine  loftiness  of  its  mountains,  the  breadth 
and  number  of  its  rivers,  the  vast  luxuriance 
of  its  vegetation,  its  riches  in  sold  and  dia- 
monds, and  spices,  and  odoriferous  gums, 
the  strange  animals  found  in  its  forests,  and 
above  all,  the  wild  tribes  of  pagans  inhabit- 
ing its  mountains,  their  uncouth  rites  and 
superstitions,  the  peculiar  character  of  their 
dress  and  ornaments,  their  stature  and  colour, 
the  construction  of  their  barks,  and  the  rov- 
ing piratical  life  to  which  many  of  them 
seem  always  to  have  been  addicted ;  the 
Mussulman  writers  of  Arabia  and  Egypt 
suffered  their  imaginations  to  run  riot  in  this 
half-fabulous  island.     Even  now  it  continues 
to  be  unexplored  by  science,  though  some- 
thing has  been  done  towards  lifting  the  veil 
from  certain  portions  of  its  coasts  and  rivers. 
Probably,  as  it  is  one  of  the  largest,  so  it 
will  be  found  to  be  the  most  beautiful  island 
in  the  world  ;  traversed  in  nearly  its  whole 
extent  by  a  remarkably  elevated  chain  of 
mountains,  which  attract  and  intercept  the 
clouds,  and  convey  down  their  moisture, 
through    innumerable    glens    and  valleys, 
towards  the  plains ;  it  possesses  a  number 
of  noble  rivers,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
depth,  and  navigable  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland.     Several  of  these  take  their 
rise,  it  is  said,  in  a  spacious  lake,  situated 
among  the  elevated  table-lands  of  the  interi- 
or, among  the  peaks  of  Keni  Balu.    This  idea 
may  probably  be  based  on  conjecture.     We 
know  that  the  Indus  and  the  Bhramapootra, 
issuing  from  the  same  lake,  or  the  high 
table-lands  of  Tibet,  diverge  east  and  west, 
and  form  a  liquid  girdle  as  it  were  around 
the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  limits  of 
India.    Looking  at  the  structure  of  Borneo, 
and  reasoning  firom  analogy,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  something  similar  takes  place 
there.     But  in  reality,  the  interior  is  hither- 
to so  completely  a  terra  incognita^  that  we 
can  predicate  nothing  of  it  with  certainty. 
The  existence  of  the  central  ridge  has  been 
ascertained  by  observations  taken  from  near 
the  coast.    After  running  for  several  hun- 
dred miles,  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  it  is  supposed  a  little  north  of 
the  equator  to  branch  off.  into  three  chains, 
and  to  descend  gradually  till  lost  in  the 
plains  which  are  bathed  by  the  sea  of  Java. 
I  Here  and  there  the  chain  towers  into  peaks, 
I  among  which,  by  &r  the  loftiest  is  tnat  of 
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Keni  Balu,  which  forms,  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  a  sort  of  gigantic 
Acropolis,  overlooking  the  China  Sea,  the 
Sooloo  group,  and  the  sea  of  Mundoro. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  at- 
tempt at  present  a  sketch  of  the  geography 
of  Borneo,  which  would  require,  and  justify, 
a  very  long  article.  We  mean  simply  to 
give  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  whose  efibrts  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  public  attention  to  the 
island,  and  to  what  he  himself  has  accom- 
plished in  a  small  part  of  it.  We  cannot  at 
the  same  time  avoid  noticing  what  has  been 
done  towards  the  suppression  of  piracy, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  important 
step  towards  facilitating  the  operations  of 
commerce  in  those  rich  and  little-explored 
regions  of  the  world.  The  reader  will 
easily  comprehend  that  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled, by  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  to  be 
at  once  both  brief  and  desultory,  touching 
on  many  points,  and  thoroughly  investigat- 
ing none.  Even  the  two  volumes  before 
us,  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Brooke  and 
Captain  Keppel,  only  conduct  us  to  the 
threshold,  as  it  were,  of  Borneo,  and  excite 
our  curiosity  without  satisfying  it.  Nor 
could  anything  more  be  expected  of  them. 
On  the  contrary,  few  will  take  up  the  work 
with  any  anticipation  of  the  immense  variety 
of  adventures,  thought,  and  knowledge  about 
to  be  thrown  open  before  them.  Seldom 
have  we  seen  a  book  of  travels  containing 
so  great  an  amount  of  novel  materials,  so 
fresh,  so  full  of  important  speculations  ;  so 
thoroughly  pervaded  by  moral  dignity,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  attractive  and  exciting. 
It  ui  customary  to  set  up  romance  as  a  sort 
of  standard  of  comparison,  in  speaking  of 
events  and  circumstances  such  as  we  have 
here  before  us.  But  romance  has  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  show.  Mr.  Brooke  is  a  hero, 
much  greater  than  a  writer  of  fiction  would 
have  dared  to  invent.  It  would,  in  fact, 
scarcely  have  been  safe,  because  it  would 
have  outraged  probability,  to  endow  an  im- 
aginary character  with  half  the  great  and 
good  qualities  which  evidently  belong  to 
Uiis  man. 

We  scarcely  know  of  any  parallel  to  him 
in  our  own  times ;  and  yet  no  times,  per- 
hapSi  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  ever 
teemed  with  nobler  minds,  and  with  minds 
more  thoroughly  pervaded  by  strong  love 
for  mankind,  by  boundless  charity,  by  the 
strictest  and  most  inflexible  principles  of 
justice,  by  the  passion  for  enterprise,  by  the 
thirst  of  knowledge|by  the  worship  of  truth. 

Mr.  Brooke  left  England  in  1838,  a  mere 
private  gentleman ;  he  is  now  a  prince,  de- 
pendent|  indeed|  on  the  Sultan  of  Borneo^ 


but  enjoying  almost  complete  sovereignty 
over  Sarawak,  a  province  of  considerable 
extent,  inhabited  oy  many  different  tribes, 
and  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth. 
It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  the  history  of 
this  transformation  presents  many  extraordi« 
nary  features.  The  most  wonderful  part  of 
the  whole,  however,  is  what  may  be  termed 
the  central  fact  around  which  all  the  curious 
accessories  of  the  piece  are  grouped:  we 
mean  the  fact  of  a  single  Englishman's  taking 
up  his  residence  in  a  vast  and  distant  island 
in  the  eastern  seas,  surrounded  by  Moham- 
medans and  pagans,  pirates  for  the  most 
part,  fierce  and  lawless,  peculiarly  inimical 
to  Europeans,  and  whose  dens  it  has  at 
length  been  found  necessary,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce,  to  destroy ;  and,  by  the 
exertion  of  mere  personal  qualities,  subdu- 
ing all  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and 
rising  to  the  possession  of  all  but  supreme 
authority  over  men  of  difierent  nations  and 
creeds,  whose  language  at  the  outset  he 
could  not  speak,  and  to  whom  he  must  long 
have  continued  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion. 

Several  circumstances,  no  doubt,  contri- 
buted to  assist  the'development  of  his  plans. 
Our  war  with  China,  and  the  subsequent 
extension  of  our'  commerce  with  that  em- 
pire, have  rendered  a  settlement  and  some 
kind  of  influence  in  Borneo  almost  necessary 
to  us.  We  were  forced,  moreover,  by  cir- 
cumstances to  make  the  discovery,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Illanun  and  Maluda  pirates 
was  a  commercial  necessity,  and  the  acci- 
dental presence  and  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Brooke  oecame  important  even  to  our  nation- 
al interests.  Without  him  we  might  possi- 
bly, in  the  long  run,  have  succeeded  In  that 
most  difficult  enterprise.  But  success  would 
probably  have  cost  us  an  infinitely  greater 
amount  of  life  and  treasure.  In  a  double 
sense,  therefore,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
great  apostle  of  civilisation  in  Borneo ;  under 
one  aspect  aiding  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  refinement  by  the  exercise  of  persuasion, 
by  the  establishment  of  laws,  by  planting  the 
germs  of  institutions,  by  softening  the  tem- 
per and  smoothing  the  asperities  of  the  sav- 
age character,  by  opening  up  a  thousand 
small  and  almost  imperceptible  channels 
through  which  hereafter  to  pour  in  the  flood 
of  Christian  truth  upon  the  native  minds; 
and,  under  another  aspect,  standing  forward 
as  the  avenger  of  the  weak  and  unprotected, 
against  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  de- 
structive scourges  to  which  humanity  has 
ever  been  exposed  in  that  division  of  the 
globe. 

For  ourselves  we  feel  proud  to  belong  to 
the  same  race  and  nation  with  Mr.  Brooke. 
Of  an  modem  missiooaries^he  is  the  greatest. 
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because  his  plans  are  the  wisest  and  most 
extensive,  and  because  the  means  he  has 
taken  to  mature  them  are  the  offipring  of  a 
combination  of  distinguished  qualities  which 
very  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  man. 
Though  he  cannot  but  be  full  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  power,  it  seems 
clear  to  us  that  even  he  himself  is  scarcely 
aware  of  all  the  grandeur  of  his  position. 
Necessarily  a  good  deal  absorbed  by  details, 
and  brought  successively  into  contact  with 
innumerable  individuals  of  the  races  upon 
whose  destiny  he  desires  to  operate,  he 
sometimes,  perhaps,  omits  to  cariy  out  his 
views  towards  those  immense  and  ever  wid- 
ening circles  of  change  which  his  influence 
cannot  fiul  to  produce  in  the  opinions,  habits, 
character,  and  civilisation  of  that  part  of 
Asia.  Materia]  circumstances  often  appear 
to  chain  down  his  speculations  to  the  Ma- 
lays and  Dyaks  of  Sarawak.  He  seems  to 
be  solely  occupied  by  solicitude  for  their  wel- 
fare, by  projects  for  their  improvement. 
The  plundering  Sarebus  and  Sakkarans  swell 
into  colossal  proportions  in  his  fancy,  and 
appear  for  a  moment  to  wall  him  round  and 
exclude  from  view  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is,  however,  but  for  a  moment.  His  mind 
soon  passes  out  of  that  confined  orbit,  and 
moving  forth  into  clear  and  ample  space 
sheds  around  it  far  and  wide  that  glorious 
light  which  in  our  opinion  is  predestined  to 
warm,  and  purify,  and  ripen  into  humanity 
whole  races  of  men  both  oom  and  unborn. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  thinking  and 
inquiring  part  of  the  nation,  nay,  of  all  Eu- 
rope, will  take  an  interest  in  the  movement 
commenced  in  the  further  East  by  Mr. 
Brooke.  Commercial  advantages  and  great 
wealth,  both  to  the  trading  classes  of  Chris- 
tendom and  to  himself,  may  spring  out  of  it. 
But  in  entering  on  his  undertaking  he  had  a 
higher  purpose  and  nobler  aims.  His  lead- 
ing desire  was  to  diminish  the  sum  of  human 
misery,  to  multiply  the  sources  of  happiness, 
and  to  elevate  millions  of  minds  out  of  the 
thick  night  of  darkness  into  the  sphere  of 
light  and  civilisation,  and  already,  as  we  have 
suggested,  has  his  success  been  very  great. 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  by  a 
concise  outline  of  his  operations,  to  convey 
to  the  reader's  mind  a  correct  idea  of  the 
obstacles  he  surmounted,  the  perseverance 
and  energy  which  enabled  him  to  do  so,  or 
the  kind  of  aid  he  derived  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  natives  or  the  relations  into  which 
they  have  been  brought  with  Europeans  by 
our  settiements  in  the  East.  With  the  help, 
however,  of  Captain  Keppel's  narrative,  and 
Mr.  Brooke's  own  journal,  we  may  be  able 
to  make  some  approximation  to  the  object 
we  desire  to  attain.    The  sketch  of  Mr. 


Brooke's  previous  career  is  thus  given  by  an 
old  intimate  friend : — 

"  Mr.  Brooke  was  the  second,  and  is  now  the 
only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Brooke, 
£sq.,  of  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Compa* 
ny ;  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  April,  1803 ;  went 
out  to  India  as  a  cadet,  where  he  held  advantaee- 
oas  situations,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gallantry  in  the  Burmese  war.  He  was  shot 
through  the  body  in  an  action  with  the  Burmese, 
received  the  thanks  of  the  government,  and  re* 
turned  to  England  for  the  recoveiy  of  his  pros- 
trated strength.  He  resamed  his  station,  but  short- 
ly afterwards  relinquished  the  service,  and  in 
search  of  health  and  amusement,  left  Calcutta  fox 
China  in  1830.  In  this  voyage,  while  going  up 
the  China  aeas,  he  saw  for  the  mst  time  the  islands 
of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago — islands  of  vast  impor- 
tance and  unparalleled  beauty — lyioff  neglected  and 
almost  unknown.  He  inquired  ana  read»  and  be- 
came convinced  that  Borneo  and  the  Eastern  Isles 
afforded  an  open  field  for  enterprise  and  research. 
To  carry  to  the  Malay  races,  so  long  the  terror  of 
the  European  mercliant  v&tsel,  the  blessing  of 
civilisation,  to  suppress  piracy  and  extirpate  the 
slave-trade,  became  his  humane  and  generous  ob- 
jects ;  and  from  that  hour  the  eneigies  of  his  pow- 
erful mind  were  devoted  to  this  one  pursuit  Often 
foiled — often  disappointed,  with  a  perseverance 
and  enthusiasm  which  defied  all  obstacles,  he  was 
not  until  1838  enabled  to  set  sail  from  England  on 
his  darling  project  The  intervening  years  had 
been  devoted  to  preparation  and  inquiry — a  year 
spent  in  the  Mediterranean  had  tested  nis  vessel* 
tne  Royalist,  and  his  crew — and  so  completely  had 
he  studied  his  object,  and  calculated  on  contingen- 
cies, that  the  least  sanguine  of  his  friends  felt  as 
he  left  the  shore,  hazardous  and  unusual  as  the 


py  with  regard  to  these  islands ;  to  cariy  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles'  views  in  Java  over  the  whole  archi- 
pela^.  Fortune  and  life  I  give  freely ;  and  if  I 
fail  in  the  attempt,  i  shall  not  have  lived  wholly 
in  vain.' 

"  In  the  admiration  I  feel  for  him,  I  may  further 
be  permiued  to  add,  that  if  ever  any  man  possessed 
in  himself  the  resources  and  means  by  which  soch 
noble  designs  were  to  be  achieved,  that  man  was 
James  Brooke !  Of  the  most  enlarged  views, 
truthful  and  generous,  quick  to  acquire  and  appre- 
ciate ;  excelling  in  every  manly  sport  and  exercise ; 
elegant  and  accomplished;  ever  accessible;  and, 
above  all,  prompt  and  determined  to  redress  injury 
and  relieve  mifflortune,  he  was  of  all  others  the 
best  qualified  to  impress  the  native  mind  with  the 
highest  opinion  of  English  character." 

Though  no  discoverer  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  he  was  actuated,  when  ap- 
proaching the  scene  of  his  labours,  by  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  Columbus,  that  we  ac- 
company him  with  the  same  kind  of  interest 
with  which  we  attend  the  great  navigator 
while  steering  towards  the  unknown  hemi- 
sphere, the  existence  of  which  his  genius 
was  about  to  reveal.    Mr.  Brooke,  while 
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sailing  towards  Borneo,  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired an  intellectual  property  in  everything 
he  saw  by  the  powerful  determination  he 
experienced  to  change  its  condition,  and  ef- 
fect improvement  in  it.  There  was  evident- 
ly a  kind  of  rapture  in  his  mind,  as  he  con- 
templated the  beauties  with  which  nature 
had  invested  both  land  and  sea.  For  this 
reason  we  attach  more  value  to  his  descrip- 
tions than  to  those  of  a  mere  student  of  the 
picturesque.  The  grandeur  displayed  by 
nature  in  the  habitation  she  had  there  assign- 
ed to  man,  only  led  him  the  more  fervently 
to  desire  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  render 
man  worthy  of  so  glorious  an  inheritance. 

**  From  Java  Head  we  glided  slowly  through 
Prince's  Straits,  and,  coasting  along  the  isJand, 
dropped  our  anchor  in  Anjer  Roads.  The  scenery 
of  this  coast  is  extremely  lovely,  and  comprises 
every  feature  which  can  heighten  the  picturesque ; 
noble  mountains,  a  lake-like  sea,  and  deeply  in- 
dented coast  line,  rocks,  islets,  and,  above  ali,  a 
vc^tation  so  luxuriant  that  the  eye  never  wearies 
with  gazing  on  its  matchless  tints,  Anjer  combines 
all  these  b^uties,  and  possesses  the  incalculable 
advantages  of  being  witnin  a  moderate  ride  of  the 
refreshing  coolness  of  the  hills.  We  here  procured 
water  and  provisions  in  abundance,  being  daily 
visited  by  crowds  of  canoes  filled  with  necessaries 
or  curiosities ;  fowls'  eg^,  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  snd 
sweet-potatoes,  were  mixed  with  monkeys  of  va- 
rious sorts,  paroquets,  squirrels,  shells,  and  similar 
temptations  on  the  stranger's  purse  or  wardrobe. 
Great  was  the  bartering  for  old  clothes,  handker- 
chiefs, and  hats ;  and  great  the  number  of  useless 
and  noisy  animals  we  received  in  exchange.  Great, 
too,  was  the  merriment  aboard,  and  the  excitement 
when  the  canoes  first  came.  The  transition  from 
the  monotony  of  a  sea  life  to  the  loquacious  bustle 
of  barter  with  a  half -civilized  people  is  so  sudden, 
that  the  mind  at  once  feels  in  a  strange  land,  and 
the  commonest  productions  proclaimed  the  luxuri- 
ant cb'mes  of  the  tropics.  Until  this  impression  is 
made,  we  hardly  know  why  we  have  been  sailing 
onwaid  for  four  months  past,  so  quiet  and  unvary- 
ing is  the  daily  tenor  of  a  life  aboard  ship." 

There  is  here  no  elaborate  painting  but  a 
few  easy  strokes,  which  enable  us  to  realize 
to  ourselves  all  the  splendours  of  a  tropical 
landscape.  Perhaps,  however,  when  Mr. 
Brooke  describes,  ne  always  unconsciously 
compeb  us  to  think  more  of  him  than  of  the 
scene ;  at  least,  so  to  mix  up  the  idea  of  his 
character  and  designs  with  the  objects  which 
his  landscapes  present  to  our  imagination, 
that  he  becomes  an  intend  portion  of  what 
we  behold,  and  imparts  a  new  and  peculiar 
colour  to  it.  This  of  itself  would  suffice  to 
vindicate  his  claim  to  genius.  Personally 
we  are  told  he  exercises  the  most  unbounded 
influence  on  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
him,  fascinating,  winning,  and  attaching  them 
by  the  earnestness  of  hSi  manner,  by  his  en- 
thusiasm, by  the  transparent  simplicity  of 


I  his  thoughts,  by  his  undoubted  single-heart- 
edness, and  by  the  obvious  greatness  of  his 
purposes.  The  same  inexplicable  power 
operates  through  his  journal  upon  the  mind. 
We  see  him  absorbed  by  his  own  projects, 
and  occupied  incessantly  by  his  own  ideas, 
yet  are  never  tempted  to  suspect  him  of  the 
least  vanity.  He  appears  to  be  a  mere  men- 
tal agency,  put  in  motion  and  sustained  by  a 
power  above  the  sphere  of  humanity,  to  ac- 
complish some  beneficent  enterprise.  The 
reader,  we  trust,  by  considering  the  following 
passage  attentively,  will  be  able  to  compre- 
hend what  we  mean. 

'<  Performed  divine  service  myself !  manfully 
overcoming  that  horror  which  I  have  to  the  sound 
of  my  own  voice  before  an  audience.  In  the  even- 
ing landed  again,  more  to  the  westward.  Shore 
skirted  by  rocks;  timber  noble,  and  the  forest 
clear  of  brushwood,  enablinj^  us  to  penetrate  with 
ease  as  far  as  caution  permitted.  Traces  of  wild 
beasts  numerous  and  recent,  but  none  discovered. 
Fresh  water  streams,  coloured  as  yesterday,  and 
the  trail  of  an  allieator  from  one  of  them  up  to 
the  sea.  This  darK  forest,  where  the  trees  shoot 
up  straight  and  tall,  and  are  succeeded  by  genera- 
tion after  generation,  varying  in  stature,  but  strug- 
gling upward,  strikes  the  imagination  with  pictures 
trite  yet  true.  Here  the  hoary  sage  of  a  hun- 
dred years  lies  mouldering  beneath  your  foot,  and 
there  the  young  sa]>ling  snoots  beneath  the  parent 
shade,  and  grows  in  form  and  fashion  like  the 
parent  stem.  The  towering  few,  with  heads  raised 
above  the  general  mass,  can  scarce  be  seen  through 
the  foliage  of  those  beneath ;  but  here  and  there 
the  touch  of  time  has  cast  his  withering  hand 
upon  their  leafy  brow,  and  decay  has  be^n  his 
work  upon  the  gigantic  and  unbending  trunk. 
How  trite  and  yet  now  true !  It  was  thus  I  mc^- 
tated  in  my  walk.  The  foot  of  Europeans,  I  said, 
has  never  touched  where  my  foot  now  presses, 
seldom  the  native  wanders  here.  Here  I  indeed 
behold  nature  fresh  from  the  bosom  of  creation, 
unchanged  by  man,  and  stamped  with  the  same 
impress  she  originally  bore !  Here  I  behold  God's 
design  when  he  formed  this  tronical  land,  and  left 
its  culture  and  improvement  to  tne  agency  of  man. 
The  Creator's  ^ift,  as  yet  neglected  by  the  creature ; 
and  yet  the  time  may  be  confidently  looked  for 
when  the  axe  shall  level  the  forest,  and  the  plough 
turn  the  ground." 

Though  there  be  nothing  very  remarkable 
in  the  account  of  Mr.  Brooke's  first  inter- 
view with  Muda  Hassim,  the  Malay  Rajah 
of  Sarawak ;  yet  as  it  was  this  chief  who, 
through  his  character,  and  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation m  which  he  found  himself  placed,  laid 
the  foundation  of  British  influence  in  Bor- 
neo, we  shall  introduce  the  description  of  it 
which  we  find  in  the  journal : 

« Anchored  abreast  of  Sarawak  at  seven,  and 
saluted  the  rajah  with  twenty-one  guns,  which 
were  returned.  Having  breakfasted,  and  previously 
intimated  our  intention,  we  pulled  adbore  to  visit 
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fhe  great  man.  He  received  us  in  state,  seated  in 
hia  nail  of  aadience,  which  outside  is  nothing  but 
a  large  shed,  erected  on  piles,  but  within  decorated 
with  taste.  Chairs  were  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  ruler,  who  occupied  the  head  seat.  Our  part^r 
were  placed  on  one  hand ;  on  the  other  sat  his 
brother  Mohammed,  and  Macota,  and  some  others 
of  his  principal  chiefs ;  whilst  immediately  behind 
him  his  twelve  youneer  brothers  were  seated. 

'*  The  dress  of  Muda  Hassim  was  simple  but 
of  rich  material,  and  most  of  the  principal  men 
were  well  and  even  superbly  drest  His  counte- 
nance is  plain  but  intelligent,  and  highly  pleasing, 
and  his  manners  perfectly  easy  and  el4;ant.  His 
reception  was  kind,  and  I  am  given  to  understand, 
hij^hly  flattering.  We  sat,  however,  trammelled 
with  the  formality  of  state,  and  our  conversation 
did  not  extend  be^^ond  kind  inquiries  and  profes- 
sions of  frieadslup.  We  were  presented  with 
tobacco  rolled  up  in  a  leaf,  each  about  a  foot  long, 
and  tea  was  served  by  attendants  on  their  kneesb 
A  band  of  music  placed  wild  and  not  unmusical 
airs  during  the  interview,  and  the  crowd  of  attend- 
ants who  surrounded  were  seated  in  respectful  si- 
lence." 

Most  penoDs  who  have  studied  the  his- 
tory of  the  intercourse  carried  on  by  Euro- 
peans with  uncivilized  tribes  and  nations, 
must  have  observed  with  extreme  pain,  that 
under  whatever  circumstances  the  relations 
have  commenced,  they  have  usually  termi- 
nated in  hostilities.  The  blame  may  be 
differently  distributed,  and  assigned  some- 
times to  the  natives,  sometimes  to  their 
civilized  visitors.  It  is  easy  to  find  pretexts 
and  explanations.  Literature  is  ingenious, 
and  never,  perhaps,  more  so  than  when 
glossing  over  the  fiulings  and  misdeeds  of 
those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  and  benefits 
which  it  confers.  Our  conviction,  however, 
IS,  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  guilt  of  con- 
verting peaceful  into  sanguinary  relations 
attaches  chiefly  to  the  civilized  races.  They 
are  commonly  too  much  alive  to  o^nce, 
too  eaeer  in  the  retaliation  of  injuries.  They 
make  Tittle  idlowance  for  the  imperfect  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  their  wilder 
brethren,  but  attempt'  sternly  to  exact  from 
them  a  more  unlimited  obedience  to  the 
law  of  ethics  than  is  displayed  even  by  the 
most  refined  communities.  A  sort  of  poet- 
ical theory  of  what  men  in  the  state  of  na- 
ture should  be  misleads  their  judgment. 
Perfect  freedom  from  cupidity  should,  they 
think,  be  found  where  civilisation  has  not 
yet  set  up  its  artificial  distinctions.  The 
idea  seems  never  to  occur  to  them,  that 
civilisation  is  progressive  and  comparative, 
and  in  some  of  its  lower  stages  must  exist 
everywhere  where  man  is  found.  The  very 
rudest  forms  of  society  recognize  distinctions 
of  rank  more  or  less  artificial,  and  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  bring  into  play  all  th6  passions 
of  human  nature.    The  savage,  therefore, 


is  impelled  to  covetousness  by  quite  as  many 
motives  as  other  men,  while  he  has  not  the 
same  motives  of  cultivated  honour  and 
probity  to  restrain  him. 

Moved  agpparently  by  these  considerations, 
and  by  many  others  to  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  advert,  Mr.  Brooke  resolved  to  regu- 
late his  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  Bor- 
neo by  the  most  enlarged  maxims  of  charity 
and  forbearance.  In  thiS|  however,  he  may 
have  differed  but  little  from  other  upright 
men  who  have  been  Wought  in  contact  with 
races  still  immersed  in  barbarism.  The 
distinction  is  felt  only  when  theory  comes 
to  be  converted  into  practice.  It  is  here 
that  his  exalted  merit  shines  forth.  It  is 
here  that  we  discern  the  extraordinary  marks 
of  difference  between  him  and  most  other 
men  who  have  been  placed  in  like  circum- 
stances. His  trials  and  his  temptations  to  de* 
part  from  the  original  rule  he  had  set  him- 
self were  manifold.  Where  he  looked  for 
generosity  he  encountered  meanness ;  where 
he  expected  gratitude  he  was  firequently 
disconcerted  by  having  to  tolerate  its  con- 
trary. He  met  with  men  whom  no  kind- 
ness could  conciliate,  who  cultivated  treach- 
ery as  an  art ;  to  whom  truth  and  honesty 
were  an  offence  ;  and  whose  habitual  pre- 
ferences were  bestowed  on  whatever  was 
most  base  and  worthless.  Othes,  on  whom 
he  placed  some  reliance,  deceived  his  hopes 
by  their  weakness,  by  their  mutability,  by 
their  equivocal  principles  and  affections, 
now  inclining  them  to  good  and  now  to  evil. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say, 
that  he  has  never  swerved  from  his  great 
purpose,  but  uniformly,  consistent^,  with 
the  moderation  of  a  philosopher  and  the 
courage  of  a  martyr,  has  laboured  to  accom- 
plbh  the  noble  task  which,  from  the  first, 
he  had  set  himself.  To  those  still  unac- 
quainted with  the  work  before  us  we  may 
appear  to  be  hurried  into  exaggeration  by 
some  accidental  partiality  for  Mr.  Brooke^s 
design.  The  case,  however,  is  not  so.  All 
in  whom  the  springs  of  admiration  are  not 
poisoned  by  envy  will  experience  similar 
delight  in  perusing  his  journal,  and  watch- 
ing the  development  of  his  beneficent  plans. 

It  has  been  seen  in  what  manner  and  un- 
der what  circumstances  bis  acquaintance 
with  the  Hajah  of  Sarawak  began.  It  hap- 
pened at  the  time  of  his  arrival  that  a  re- 
Dellion,  which  had  some  time  previously 
broken  out  in  the  interior,  was  gaining  head 
and  becoming  formidable.  At  first,  when  he 
made  inquines  respecting  this  affidr,  the 
rajah,  fearing  lest  he  might  have  any  sinister 
motive  for  prying  into  it,  replied  that  it  was 
nothing  but  some  foolish  child's  play  among 
I  a  smaU  portion  of  his  subjects.    Afterwards, 
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a  more  accurate  conception  of  Mr.  Brooke's 
character,  and  the  hope  that  he  might  turn 
his  presence  to  good  account,  induced  the 
worthy  Malay  prince  to  disclose  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  Never  do  we  remember 
a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  truth,  that 
good  sometimes  springs  out  of  evil,  than  is 
furnished  by  the  history  of  Mr.  Brooke's 
transactions  in  Borneo.  It  was  the  exist- 
ence of  rebellion  that,  by  exciting  hopes  of 
advantage  in  Muda  Hassim,  led  him  to  cul- 
tivate the  friendship  of  Mr.  Brooke,  and'  it 
was  gratitude  for  services  performed  by  this 
gentleman,  that  in  part  at  least  led  to  his 
elevation  to  the  government  of  Sarawak. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  abridge  the  nar- 
rative of  the  singular  enterprise  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Brooke,  and  the  subordinate  chiefs 
<^  Sarawak,  against  the  rebels ;  but  we  may 
observe,  that  a  more  extraordinary  carica- 
ture of  military  operations  was  never  wit- 
nessed. No  doubt  similar  exhibitions  are 
constantly  beheld  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
though  no  one  takes  part  in  them  who  is 
able  to  preserve  a  record  of  their  peculiari- 
ties. It  was  by  a  rare  accident  that  Mr. 
Brooke  was  initiated  into  these  inysteries  of 
Bomean  warfare  ;  not,  however,  during  his 
first  visit,  but  af^er  having  made  a  second  or 
third  voyage  to  Singapore,  and  paid  a  visit  to 
Celebes,  the  striking  and  gorgeous  features 
of  which  he  describes-  with  much  felicity. 
His  sketch  of  the  great  waterfall  we  extract, 
as  it  may  help  to  fanuliarise  the  reader's  fancy 
with  the  forms  assumed  by  nature  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago : — 

**  Got  ashore  by  seven  o*clock,  to  start  for  the 
waterfall ;  till  nine  we  were  detained  by  want  of 
horses ;  but  after  much  trouble,  the  animals  weie 
procured,  and  off  we  started.  Our  party  consisted 
of  three  doctors  (him  of  the  fortification,  a  German 
gentlemen,  Treacher,  and  Theylingen),  and  myself, 
with  native  guides.  The  road  lay  for  a  short  way 
along  the  beach,  then  struck  into  &e  thicket,  and 
we  commenced  a  gradual  ascent.  The  scenery 
was  most  striking  and  lovely,  glades  and  glens, 
grassy  knolls  and  slopes,  with  scattered  trees,  and 
the  voice  of  a  hidden  river,  which  reached  our  ears 
from  a  deep  valley  on  our  left  hand.  Proceeding 
thus  for  some  distance,  we  at  length  plunged  into 
the  wood,  and  descending  a  short  space,  found  our- 
selves by  the  side  of  the  stream  below  the  water- 
fall Here,  breakfast  being  finished,  we  all  strip- 
ped to  our  trousers,  entered  the  water,  and  advanc- 
ed along  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  fall.  The  banks 
on  either  hand,  steep  and  woody,  prevented  any 
other  mode  of  approach,  and  the  stream  rushing 
down,  and  falling  over  huge  rocks,  tendered  the 
only  available  one  anything  but  easy.  At  times 
we  were  np  to  the  arms,  then  crawling  out,  and 
stealing  vrith  care  over  wet  and  slippery  stones, 
now  taking  advantage  of  a  few  yards  of  dry 
ground,  and  ever  and  anon  swimming  a  pool  to 
shorten  an  unpleasant  climb.  In  this  manner  we 
advanced  about  half  a  mile,  when  the  fall  became 


visible ;  thick  trees  and.  hanging  creepers  inter* 
vened ;  between  and  through  the  folla^  we  first 
saw  the  water  glancing  and  shining  in  its  descent 
The  effect  was  perfect.  After  some  little  further 
and  more  difficult  progress,  we  stood  beneath  the 
fall  of  about  150  feet,  sheer  descent.  The  wind 
whistled  in  eddies,  and  carried  the  sleet  over  us, 
chilling  our  bodies,  but  unable  to  damp  our  admi- 
ration. The  basin  of  the  fall  is  part  of  a  circle* 
with  the  outlet  forming  a  funnel ;  perpendicular  on 
all  sides,  bare  cliffs  form  the  upper  portion  of  the 
vale,  and  above  and  below  is  all  the  luxuriant  ve- 
getation of  the  East ;  trees,  arched  and  interlaced, 
and  throwing  down  lone  fantastic  roots,  and  creep- 
ers, shade  the  scene,  and  form  one  of  the  richest 
sylvan  prospects  I  have  ever  beheld.  The  water, 
foaming  and  flashing,  and  then  escaping  amid  huge 
grey  stones,  on  its  troubled  course— clear  and 
transparent,  expanding  into  tranquil  pools,  with 
the  flickering  sunshine  through  the  dense  foliage — 
all  combine  to  form  a  scene  such  as  Tasso  has  de- 
scribed. 

'<  Inferior  in  body  of  water  to  many  falls  in 
Switzerland,  it  is  superior  to  any  in  sylvan  beautv ; 
its  deep  seclusion,  its  undisturbed  solitude,  and  the 
difficulty  of  access,  combine  to  heighten  its  charms 
to  the  imagination." 

We  BOW  accompany  the  narrative  back  to 
Borneo,  where  Mr.  Brooke,  yielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  rajah,  agreed  to  lend  his 
aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  rebels.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  take  the  Malays  of  Sarawak  or 
Borneo  Proper  as  the  type  of  their  race,  and 
infer  from  their  bad  qualities  the  contempti- 
ble character  of  the  whole.  We  abstain, 
therefore,  from  generalising  on  this  occasion, 
and  merely  remark,  that  Rajah  Muda  Has- 
sim's  people  have  unconsciously  taken  Fal- 
stafiTas  their  model,  and  esteem  discretion  to 
be  by  fisur  the  better  part  of  valour.  Our 
readers  will  be  wonderfully  edified  when 
they  come  to  peruse  the  whole  history  of 
the  civil  war,  and  meanwhile  may  derive 
some  amusement  from  the  passages  we  shall 
lay  before  them.  It  will  of  course  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Brooke  is  himself  a  mili- 
tary man,  and  therefore,  by  habit,  discipline, 
and  principle,  led  to  set  little  value  on  life 
apart  from  considerations  of  duty.  From 
the  moral  position,  therefore,  in  which  both 
his  profession  and  philosophy  have  placed 
him,  he  is  led  to  contemplate  death  in  a  light 
in  which  it  cannot  appear  to  such  people  as 
the  Malays  of  Sarawak  and  Borneo,  rossi- 
bly,  therefore,  he  may  condemn  with  too 
much  severity  the  pusillanimity  of  those  poor 
people,  who  have  none  of  those  artificial 
motives  invented  by  civilisation  to  induce 
them  to  seek  the  bubble  reputation  even  in 
the  cannon's  mouth.  Still,  as  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question  they  undertook  to  fight, 
they  might  not  unreasonably  have  been 
expected  to  display  a  little  more  daring.  We 
should  remember,  however,  what  Machia- 
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velli  relates  of  the  wars  of  Italy  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  large  disciplined 
armies  often  met,  mancBuvred,  and  fought 
with  prodigious  noise  and  bustle  during  a 
whole  day  without  experiencing  on  eiuer 
side  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier.  More  cha- 
riness of  their  persons  than  this  even  the 
Malays  of  Sarawak  could  not  display. 
However,  with  the  reader's  permission  we 
will  introduce  him  at  once  into  a  council  of 
war,  which  will  give  him  some  idea  of  what 
extent  of  prowess  he  is  to  look  for  in  the 
desperate  encounters  to  come. 

<*  Detachments  of  Dyaks  are  coming  in.    Ten 
of  the  tribe  cf  Sotor  were  despatched  as  scouts, 
and  in  a  few  hours  retutned  with  the  welcome  in- 
telligence that  the  detachment  was  nfe  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  that  the  three  tribes  of  Pan- 
injou,  Bomback»  and  Sarambo,  had  finally  decided 
onioiningthe  rajah»and  sumnderinff  their  forti- 
fied houses.    Soon  after  this  news  tne  chiefs  of 
the  tribes  anived  with  about  100  men,  and  were, 
of  course,  well  received;  for,  if  chaigeabie  with 
deserting  their  cause,  it  is  done  widi  the  utmost 
simplici^,  and  perfect  confidence  in  their  new  as- 
sociates.   For  in  their  looks  it  was  apparent  that 
they  had  safibrad  greatlv  for  want  of^food,  and 
they  frankly  confessed  that  starvation  was  their 
principal  motive  for  oominj;  over.    I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  ^  their  new  faith  by  presents  of  pro- 
visions, &c.,  and  I  think  they  are  trustworthy ;  for 
there  is  a  straight-forwardness  about  the  Dysk 
character  far  different  from  the  double-faced  deal- 
ings  of  the  Malay.    Their  stipulations   were, 
foigiveness  for  the  past,  and  an  assurance  that 
none  of  the  Dyaks  from  ths  sea  (t.  e.  Sarebus  and 
Sakoran)  should  be  employed;  for  they  were, 
they  said,  hateful  to  their  eyes.    These  terms 
being  readily  conceded,  the  first  from  interest,  the 
second  from  necessitv,  they  became  open  and  com- 
municative on  the  best  means  of  attacking  the 
forts.    A  grand  council  of  war  was  held,  at  which 
were  present  Macota,  Subtu,  Abouga  Mia,  and 
Datu  Naraja,  two  Chinese  leaders,  and  myself — 
certainly  a  most  incongruous  mixture,  and  one 
rarely  to  be  met  with.    After  much  discussion,  a 
move  close  to  the  enemy  was  determined  on  for 
to-morrow,  and  on  the  following  day  to  tdce  up  a 
position  near  their  defences.     To  judge  by  the 
sample  of  the  council,  I  should  form  very  unfa- 
vourable expectations  of  their  conduct  in  action ; 
Macota  is  lively  and  active,  but  whether  from  in- 
disposition or  want  of  an&ority,  undecided.   The 
Capitan  China  is  lazy  and  silent,  sobtle,  indolent, 
and  self-indulgent,  Abou  Mia  and  Dfttu  Naraja 
stupid.    However,  the  event  must  settle  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  was  resolved  that  the 
small  stockade  at  this  place  was  to  be  picked  up,  and 
removed  to  our  new  position,  and  there  erected  for 
the  jprotection  of  the  fleet    I  may  here  state  my 
motives  for  beinx  a  spectator  of,  or  participator  in, 
this  scene.    In  the  first  place,  I  must  confess,  that 
curiosity  strongly  prompted  me ;  since  to  witness  the 
Malays,  Chinese  and  I^raks  in  waiiare  was  so  new, 
that  the  novelty  alone  might  plead  an  excuse  for 
this  desire.    But  it  was  not  the  only  motive,  for 
mj  presence  is  a  stimulus  to  our  own  party,  and 
will  probably  depress  the  other  in  proportion.    I 


look  upon  the  cause  of  the  nyah  as  most  just  and 
righteous ;  and  the  speedy  close  of  the  war  would 
be  rendering  a  service  to  humanity,  especially  if 
brought  about  by  treaty.  At  any  rate  much  might 
be  done  to  ameuoiate  the  conation  of  the  retels 
in  case  of  their  defeat;  for  though  I  cannot,  per- 
haps ought  not,  to  save  the  hves  of  the  three 
leaiderB,  yet  all  others,  1  believe,  will  be  forgiven 
on  a  slight  intercession.  At  our  arrival,  too,  I 
had  stated  that  if  they  wished  me  to  remain,  no 
barbarities  must  be  committed ;  and  especially  that 
the  women  and  children  must  not  be  fired  upon. 
To  counterbalance  these  motives  was  the  danger, 
whatever  it  might  amount  to,  and  which  did  not 
wei^h  heavily  on  my  mind.  So  much  for  reasons 
which,  after  all,  are  poor  and  weak,  when  we  de- 
termine on  doing  an3rthing,  be  it  right  or  wrong. 
If  evil  befal  I  trust  the  penalty  may  be  on  me 
rather  than  on  my  followers." 

We  now  proceed  at  once  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rebels,  and  observe  with  what 
spirit  the  rajah's  forces  take  up  a  position 
close  to  them.  If  little  inclined  to  fight, 
they  cannot  be  charged  with  unwillingness 
to  work.  On  the  contrary,  they  display  an 
alacrity  and  readmess  to  lal>our,  which 
extorts  some  expressions  of  praise  from^their 
European  critic : 

^  A  thick  fog  concealed  us,  and  in  half-an-hour 
the  people  were  on  shore,  busy  re-erecting  our 
fort,  less  than  a  mile  from  two  forts  of  the  enemy, 
but  concealed  from  them  by  a  point  of  the  river. 
No  opposition  was  offered  to  us,  and  in  a  few 
bourse  neat  defence  was  completed  from  the 
d4bris  of  the  fonner.  The  ground  was  cleared  of 
jnnele;  piles  driven  in  a  square,  about  fifteen 
yards  to  each  space,  and  the  earth  from  the  centre, 
scooped  out  and  intermixed  with  reeds,  was  heaped 
up  about  five  feet  high  inside  the  piles.  At  the 
four  corners  were  small  watch-towers,  and  along 
the  parapet  of  earth  a  narrow  walk  connecting 
them.  In  the  centre  space  was  a  house  crowdea 
by  the  Chinese  garrison,  a  few  of  whose  harmless 
gii^alls  we  stuck  up  at  the  angles  to  intimidate, 
rather  than  to  wound.  Whilst  they  laboured  at 
the  body  of  the  defence,  the  Dyaks  surrounded  it 
by  an  outer  work  made  of  slight  sticks  run  into 
the  ground,  with  cross  binding  of  split  bamboo, 
and  bristling  with  a  ehevavx-de-frise  (if  it  may  be 
so  called)  of  diarpened  bamboos,  about  breast 
high.  The  fastenings  of  the  entire  work  were  of 
rattan,  which  is  found  in  plenty.  It  was  com- 
menced at  7  A.  M.,  and  finished  about  8  p.  m., 
showinff  how  the  fellows  can  get  through  business 
when  uey  choose.** 

We  next  obtain  the  following  view  of  the 
rebels  themselves,  their  position,  number 
and  defences : 

«  A  company  of  military  might  finish  the  war 
in  a  few  hours,  as  these  dmnces  are  most  paltry, 
the  strongest  being  the  fort  of  Balidah,  against 
which  our  formidable  assault  was  to  be  levelled. 
It  was  sitmUed  at  the  water's  edge,  on  a  sliffht 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  a 
large  house  wiUi  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  look-out 
house  on  the  summit;  a  few  swivels  anda  gun  or 
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two  were  in  it,  and  around  it  a  bieastwoik  of 
wood,  ju^siing  from  a  distance,  aboat  seven  feet 
high.  The  other  defences  were  still  more  insigni- 
ficant even  than  this ;  and  the  enemy's  artillery 
amounted  by  account  to  three  ux-pounders  and 
nomerons  swivels  ;  from  350  to  500  men,  about 
half  of  whom  were  armed  with  muskets,  whilst 
the  rest  carried  spears.  They  were  scattered  in 
many  forts,  and  had  a  town  to  defend,  all  of 
which  incr^uBed  their  weakness.  Their  principal 
aim,  however,  consisted  in  the  ranjows,  which 
were  stated  to  be  stuck  in  every  direction.  These 
lanjows  are  fonned  of  bamboo,  pointed  fine,  and 
stuck  in  the  ground ;  and  there  are,  besides,  holes 
about  three  feet  deep,  filled  with  these  spikes,  and 
afterwards  lightly  covered,  which  are  called  pato- 
buig.  Another  obstacle  consists  of  a  spring  formed 
by  bending  back  a  stiff  cane,  with  a  shturp  munboo 
attached  to  it,  which  fastened  by  a  slignt  twine, 
flies  forcibly  against  any  object  brushing  against  it 
They  resemble  the  mole-traps  of  England." 

In  describing  the  rajah's  forces,  Mr. 
firooke  adopts  almost  the  tone  of  satire, 
makine  use  of  the  expressions,  ^  Grand 
Army/  ^ordnance,  &c.,'  to  heighten  the 
ludlcrousness  of  the  set  out.  Our  readers 
will  no  doubt  acknowledge  that  the  whole 
affair  was  sufliciently  premature.  We  can 
scarcely  imagine  anything  more  so,  than  the 
two  Chinamen  with  their  piece  of  ordnance, 
the  one  serving  for  carriage,  the  other  for 

funner.  We  dare  say,  had  Mr.  Brooke 
een  inclined  to  indulge  in  a  piece  of  humour, 
not  inconsistent,  perhaps,  with  fact,  he  would 
have  informed  us  that  these  stray  Celestials 
wipe  the  muzzle  and  touch-hole  of  their 
formidable  apparatus  with  their  giant  pig-tails, 
depending  from  tKeir  occiputs,  and  a£)ming 
their  broad  shoulders.  We  are  left,  how- 
ever, to  imagine  this  part  of  their  military 
economy  for  ourselves.   Mr.  Brooke  says — 

<'Ottr  grand  anny  consisted  of  200  Chi- 
nese, excellent  workmen,  but  of  whose  quali- 
ties as  soldiers  I  can  say  nothing.  They  were, 
however,  a  stout,  muscular  set  of  men, 
though  wretchedly  armed,  having  no  guns,  and 
scarcely  any  muskets;  but  swoids,  spears*  and 
shields,  together  with  forty  long  thin  iron  tubes 
with  the  bore  of  a  musket,  and  carrying  a  slug. 
These  primitive  weapons  were  each  managed  by 
two  men,  one  being  the  carrier  of  theonmanGe, 
the  other  the  gunner;  for  whilst  one  holds  the 
tube  over  his  shoulder,  the  other  takes  aim,  turns 
away  his  head,  applies  his  match,  and  is  pleased 
with  the  sound.  Th^  mode  of  loading  is  as  cu- 
rious as  the  piece,  and  the  mode  of  its  £schaige ; 
powder  is  poured  in  the  end,  knocked  on  the 
ground,  and  the  slug  with  another  knock  sent  in 
the  powder,  without  either  ramming  or  cartridge. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  weapon  more 
rude,  awkward,  or  inefficient 

«  Of  Malays,  we  had  250,  of  whom  150  were 
on  the  Sarambo  mountain,  occupied  in  defending 
the  houses;  of  the  hundred  remaining  with  the 
grand  axmy,aboat half  were annedwSi muskets. 


A  few  brass  guns  composed  our  aitillenr ;  and  in 
the  boats  were  a  good  many  swivels.  The  Jiytkn 
amounted  to  about  200,  of  various  tribes;  viz., 
Sibnowans,  Paninjows,  Bombak,  Sarambo,  Kom- 
pit,  Tabah,  Sanpro,  Suntah;  but  these  were 
merely  pioneers ;  and  would  not  face  die  report 
of  fire-arms.  The  pioneers  in  fighting  wear  a 
quilted  jacket  or  spencer,  which  reaches  over  the 
hips,  and  from  its  size^has  a  most  unserviceable  ap- 
pearance ;  the  bare  legs  and  arms  stickia^  out  from 
under  this  pufied-out  coat,  like  the  sticks  which 
support  the  garments  of  a  scarecrow.'* 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  force  sent 
by  Muda  Hassim  against  the  rebels,  it  may 
easily  be  cOnceiveu  that  no  very  ereat  ex- 
ecution was  effected  by  them.  Their  lead* 
ing  maxim  seems  to  have  beeU)  that  it  was 
each  man's  chief  business  to  take  care  of 
himself,  after  which  he  might  annoy  and  dis- 
tress the  enemy  as  much  as  he  could.  Mr. 
Brooke's  notion,  therefore,  that  they  ought 
to  move  out  and  attack  the  rebels  at  once, 
very  naturally  appeared  insane  to  them.  He 
had  an  object  in  concluding  the  war,  and 
returning  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  coast : 
while  to  them  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
indifiference.  Nay,  they  were,  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole  interested  in  prolonging  the 
war,  as  they  ran  few  or  no  risks,  were 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  en- 
joyed the  distinction  conceded  in  all  countries 
to  soldiers  by  their  more  pacific  neighbours. 

Mankind  nave  in  all  ages  and  countries 
displayed  a  profound  veneration  for  noise, 
which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  subdued 
species  of  idolatry.  Even  the  highest  civ- 
ilisation attained  by  any  modem  people  has 
not  cured  us  of  this  propensity,  if  we  gain 
a  victory,  we  express  our  joy  by  explosions 
of  gunpowder.  If  we  would  signify  oar  re- 
spect for  any  great  personage,  we  do  so  by 
snouting  and  oellowing,  and  splitting  tfa^ 
ears  of  sober  people.  jSvea  into  our  devo* 
tions,  we  introduce  as  much  noise  as  possible, 
arising  from  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
thunder  of  oif;ans.  r^atural  philosophers, 
we  dare  say,  will  explain  this,  by  dwelling 
on  the  overflow  of  animal  spirits,  which,  by 
their  tenuity,  have  some  affinity  with  the 
air  which  fonns  as  it  were  the  receptacle  and 
dwelling-places  of  all  noises.  The  Malays 
and  Dyaks  are  great  performers  in  this  way. 

"  During  the  day  we  were  not  left  q[uiet  The 
beating  of  gongs,  shouts,  and  an  occasional  shot, 
gave  hfe  to  the  scene.  With  the  glass  I  could  espy 
our  forces  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  pleased  no  doubt 
to  see  us  coming  to  their  support  At  night  loud 
shouts  and  firing  from  the  rebels  caused  us  to  pre- 
pare for  an  attack ;  but  it  nroved  to  be  nothing  but 
lights  moving  about  the  hul  side,  with  what  intent 
we  were  ignorant  The  jungle  on  the  left  bank 
having  been  cleared,  we  did  not  much  expect  any 
skimiishers ;  bnt  some  cries  were  heaxd  near  our 
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boats.  With  thia  exception  the  night  passed  away 
unbroken  on  our  part,  though  the  rebels  kept  up 
an  incessant  beating  of  gongs,  and  from  time  to 
time  fired  a  few  stray  shots,  whether  against  an 
enemy  or  not  was  doubtful. 

"  Next  morning  the  grand  army  was  lazy,  and 
did  not  take  the  field  where  they  possessed  two 
eminences  and  commenced  forts  on  each.  About 
1 1  A.  M.  we  got  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was 
collecting  on  the  right  bank»  as  they  had  been 
heard  by  our  scouts  shouting  one  to  another  to 
either  together  in  order  to  attack  the  stockade  in 
the  course  of  building.  Even  with  a  knowledge 
of  their  usual  want  of  caution,  1  could  not  believe 
this,  but  walked,  nevertheless,  to  one  of  the  forts, 
and  had  scarcely  reached  it  when  an  universal  re- 
bel shout,  and  a  simultaneous  beating  of  the  silver 
toned  gongs,  announced,  as  I  thought,  a  general 
action.  .  But  though  the  shouts  continued  loud  and 
furious  from  both  sides,  and  a  gun  or  two  was  dis- 
charged in  the  air  to  refresh  their  courage,  the  ene- 
my  did  not  attack,  and  a  heavy  shower  damped 
the  ardour  of  the  approaching  armies,  and  reduced 
all  to  inaction.  Like  the  heroes  of  old,  however, 
the  adverse  parties  spoke  to  each  other.  <  We  are 
coming,  we  are  coming,'  exclaimed  the  rebeb, '  lay 
aside  your  muskets  and  ifight  as  with  swords.' 
'  Come  on,*  was  the  reply,  <  we  are  building  a 
stockade  and  want  to  fight  you.'  And  so  the  he- 
roes ceased  to  talk,  but  forgot  to  fight,  except  that 
the  rebels  opened  a  fire  from  Balidan  from  swivels, 
all  of  which  went  over  the  tops  of  trees." 

The  country  which  fonned  the  scene  of 
this  hubbub  was  remarkable  for  its  luxuriant 
beauty,  consisting  of  a  broad  vale,  traversed 
by  a  fine  navigable  river,  swelling  on  either 
hand  with  hills  of  various  shape  and  eleva-* 
tion,  backed  by  mountains,  to  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  assigned  the  height  of  three 
thousand  feet.  But  there  is  no  part  of  the 
earth,  however  lovely,  which  has  not  been 
devastated  by  war;  that  which  Mr.  Brooke 
describes  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
harmless  that  ever  took  place.  The  ordina- 
ry contests  of  the  natives  ought  not  to  be 
dOgnified  by  the  name  of  war  at  all,  consisting 
merely  of  a  series  of  cunning  stratagems, 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  each 
other's  heads.  Most  natives  betray  a  pe- 
culiar taste  in  their  war  trophies.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  the  flags  and  orass  guns  of  the 
enemy  taken  in  battle.  Among  the  ancients, 
the  token  of  victory  was  a  certain  amount  of 
armour,  arranged  artificially  upon  a  pole ; 
and  among  the  Bomeons,  it  is  a  number  of 
smoked  heads.  When,  therefore,  you  see  a 
Dyak  taking  a  pleasant  stroll  towards  even- 
ing, along  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  in  the 
dim  and  poetical  twilight  of  the  woods,  you 
nay  be  sure  that  it  is  not  the  love  of  medita- 
tion that  has  brought  him  thither,  but  a  de- 
sire for  his  neighbour's  head.  The  kris  is 
ready  in  his  hand,  and  the  fire  has  already 
been  kindled  at  home,  over  which  it  is  to  be  I 
smoked,  and  thus  rendered  fit  to  form  the 


[  ornament  of  his  cottage.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  custom,  however,  to  use  the  heads  ill  in 
other  respects.  They  are  allowed  to  share 
the  rice  of  the  family,  and  are  occasionally 
talked  to,  and  conjured  to  use  their  influence 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  to  bring  around  them 
the  heads  of  their  firiends,  by  way  of  settii^ 
up  a  pleasant  society  in  the  midst  of  their 
enemies. 

The  Dyaks,  who  constituted  Mr.  Brooke's 
allies  on  this  occasion,  had  an  eye  we  dare 
say  to  this  sort  of  acquisition,  which  was 
probably  the  case  also  with  the  gentlemen  in 
the  stockades,  whose  mode  of  exhibiting 
their  valour  is  thus  described  in  the  journal. 

*<  The  night  passed  quietly  as  usual.  About  6 
A.  M.  I  started  for  the  hills,  and  inspected  each  post 
in  turn.  They  are  about  commencmg  another  fort 
1  visited  the  spot  to  reconnoitre  it ;  and  the  enemy 
opened  a  fire  directly  they  perceived  me,  which  we 
returned.  They  shot  wretchedly  ill ;  and  the  po- 
sition is  good  but  exposed.  About  10  a.  m.  they 
began  again  to  fire  from  their  fort,  while  thirty  or 
fortv  men  crept  out  to  interrupt  our  work.  The 
Malays,  however,  received  them  steadily,  whilst 
the  Chinese  placed  them  between  two  fires ;  and, 
by  a  discharge  from  a  tube,  knocked  down  one 
man.  The  rebels  showed  anxiety  to  possess  them- 
selves of  their  fallen  comrade,  whilst  the  opposite 
party  shouted,  *  Cut  ofi"  his  head  f  but  he  was 
carried  off";  and  the  enemy,  when  they  had  saved 
his  body,  fled  in  all  directions,  dropping  a  number 
of  their  bamboo  powder-flasks  oa  me  way." 


f  In  order  to  expedite  the  matter,  Mr. 
Brooke  brought  up  two  six-pounders  from 
his  boat.  While  placing  these  in  position, 
a  steady  fire  was  kept  up,  with  a  swivel ; 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  snort  time,  eflected 
a  breach.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  taking 
the  place  by  storm,  but  Muda  Hassim's  war- 
riors felt  no  partiality  for  this  mode  of  car- 
rying on  the  war,  as  will  appear  from  the 
scene  which  ensued  upon  the  advice  being 
given. 

**  Seeing  the  effect,  1  proposed  to  Maeota  to 
storm  the  place,  with  150  Cninese  and  Malajrs. 
The  way  from  one  fort  to  the  oflier  was  protected. 
The  enemy  dared  not  show  themselves,  for  the  fire 
of  the  grape  and  canister,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  easier ;  but  my  proposition  caused  a  commo* 
tion,  which  it  is  difficult  to  forget,  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  The  Chinese  consented,  and  Ma- 
eota, the  commander-in-chief,  was  willing;  but 
his  inferiors  were  backward,  and  there  arose  a 
scene  which  showed  me  the  full  violence  of  the 
Malay  passions,  and  their  infuriated  madness  when 
once  roused.  Pangenm  Houseman  urged  with  en- 
ergy the  advantage  of  the  proposal,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  lashed  himBeli  to  a  state  of  fury, 
he  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  with  demoniac  gestures, 
stamped  round  and  round,  dandns  a  war-dance, 
after  the  most  approved  fashion ;  Bis  countenance 
grew  livid,  his  eyes  glared,  his  features  inflamed; 
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and,  for  my  part,  Aot  being  able  to  interpiet  the 
loneot  of  his  oiatory,  I  thought  the  man  poeseased 
of  a  deyil,  or  aboat  to  ran  a  mnck ;  bat,  after  a 
minate  or  two  of  this  dance,  he  resumed  his  seat, 
furious  and  pantii^,  but  silent  In  reply,  Subtu 
urged  some  objections  to  my  plan,  which  was 
warmly  snppoited  by  Dludeen,  who  apparently 
hurt  8ubtu's  feelings ;  for  the  indolent,  the  placid 
Subtu  leaped  from  his  seat,  seized  his  ^ear,  and 
rushed  to  the  entrance  of  the  stockade,  with  his 
passions  and  pride  desperateljr  roused.  I  never 
saw  finer  action  than  wnen,  with  spear  in  hand, 
pointing  to  the  enemas  fort,  he  challenged  any 
one  to  rush  on  with  mm.  Houseman  and  Surra- 
deen  (the  brayest  of  the  brave)  lilre  madmen  seized 
their  swords  to  inflame  the  courage  of  the  rest— it 
was  a  scene  of  fiends — but  in  Tain,  for  though 
they  appeared  ready  enough  to  quarrel  and  fignt 
among  themselves,  there  was  no  move  to  attack 
the  enemy.  All  was  confusion ;  the  demon  of 
discord  and  madness  was  among  them ;  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  them  cool  down,  when  the  dissentients 
to  the  assault  proposed  making  a  round  to-night 
and  attacking  to-morrow.** 

Never,  we  believe,  was  there  a  more  ca- 
rious picture  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
of  the  putting  down  of  this  rebellion  in 
Sarawak.  On  neither  side  was  there  any 
great  courage  displayed,  but  the  insurgents 
had  clearly  the  advantage  in  point  of  reso- 
lution, which  is  partly,  at  least,  accounted 
for  by  the  remark,  that  they  expected  no 
pardon  from  Muda  Hassim,  and  therefore 
fought  under  the  influence  of  desperation. 
Still  their  despair  did  not  prompt  them  to 
anything  very  horrible.  To  be  sure  they 
possessed  little  skill  in  the  science  of  de- 
fence;  exceedingly  firail  fortifications,  and 
but  a  scanty  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war ; 
still,  considering  the  curcumstances  in  which 
they  found  themselves  placed,  they  might 
not  unreasonably  have  been  expected  to 
gjive  proof  of  greater  energy  and  determina- 
tion. Among  the  beleaguers,  the  backward- 
ness displayed  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  absence  of  all 
reasonable  motives  to  courage  in  men  not 
naturally  brave.  They  experienced  mych 
pleasure  in  calling  councils  of  war,  and  re- 
tracing pictures  of  the  scenes  of  carnage 
and  confosion,  which,  according  to  their 
treacherous  memories,  occurred  in  former 
days.  By  the  recollection  of  these,  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  excited  to  perform 
firesh  deeds  of  valour,  they  felt  themselves 
very  powerfully  deterred  from  incurring 
niore  risk  than  they  could  help.  The  stab- 
bing, and  slashing,  and  shooting  of  other 
days,  had  lefl  behind  them  no  pleasant  re- 
miniscences. Though,  by  the  arrangements 
of  fate,  their  lot  hi^  been  cast  in  warlike 
times,  they  belonged  to  the  peace  society, 
and  had  they  possessed  the  convenience  of 
a  parliament,  would  have  fvesented  innu- 


merable petitions  against  the  manufacture 
at  all  of  great  guns,  muskets,  and  swords. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined,  that  with  sach 
an  army,  Mr.  Brooke  could  not  be  in  the 
best  possible  temper.  He  was  for  carrying 
things  on  after  the  European  fashion,  blaz- 
ing away  with  artillery,  noaking  a  breach, 
mounting  it,  and  bringing  things  to  an  issue 
at  once.  The  good  people  of  Sarawak 
loved  their  own  lives  too  weU,  to  become 
converts  to  such  a  heresy ;  and  it  seems  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  exactly  in  proportion  as 
men  are  ill-governed  and  miserable,  they  are 
unwilling  to  die.  This  seems  at  first  one 
of  the  paradoxes  of  human  nature,  but  it  is 
susceptible  of  a  very  rational  explanation. 
People  who  have  been  placed  in  fevoorable 
circumstances,  and  have  made  the  most  of 
existence,  know  that  they  have  nothing  bet- 
ter to  expect,  though  they  may  possess  a 
great  deal  worth  defending.  They  are, 
Qierefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  prepared  for 
life  or  death,  and  in  either  case,  strongly 
covet  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  those 
who  know  them.  Still  more  anxious 
are  they  to  preserve  their  own  esteem, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the  high 
destiny  to  which  they  have  been  called. 
With  oppressed  and  unhappy  races,  the  case 
is  altogether  dififerent.  All  their  inherit- 
ance of  happiness  lies  in  hope.  The  past 
has  done  nothing  for  them.  They  feel  that 
they  have  lived  in  vain,  that  they  have 
never  got  at  the  true  kernel  of  life  ;  and 
they  look,  therefore,  with  a  powerfid  in- 
stinct towards  the  future,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  make  amends  to  them  for  all  their 
sufiferings  and  privations.  They  are,  con- 
sequenuy,  not  at  all  eager  to  throw  away 
the  sole  chance  of  existence,  especially 
when  they  reflect  that  in  going  to  war,  they 
are  not  fighting  for  themselves,  but  fof  a 
master  in  whom  there  are  a  thousand  chan- 
ces to  one,  they  will  find  nothing  but  ingra- 
titude. 

By  some  such  considerations  as  these  may 
we  account  for  the  reluctance  of  both  Ma- 
lays and  Chinese  to  storm  the  intrenchments 
of  the  rebels. 

**  The  order  for  the  attack  was  fixed  as  follows : 
Our  party  of  ten  (leaving  six  to  serve  the  guns) 
were  to  be  headed  by  myself.  Budrudeen,  Maco- 
ta,  Subtu,  and  all  the  lesser  chiefs,  were  to  lead 
their  followers,  from  sixty  to  eighty  in  number,  by 
the  same  route,  whilst  fifty  or  more  Chinese,  under 
their  captain,  were  to  assault  by  another  path  to 
the  left ;  Macota  was  to  midce  the  paths  as  near  as 
possible  to  Baiidah,  with  his  Dyaks,  who  were  to 
extract  the  Sadas,  and  fill  up  the  holes.  The 
guns  having  been  mounted,  and  their  range  well 
ascertained  the  previous  evening,  we  ascended  to 
the  fort  at  about  eight  jl.  m.,  and  at  ten  opened  our 
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fire,  and  kept  it  up  for  an  hour.  The  effect  was 
eevere ;  eyerjr  shot  told  upon  their  thin  defences 
of  wood,  which  fell  in  many  parts*  so  as  to  leave 
storming  breaches.  Part  of  the  roof  was  cut 
away,  and  tumbled  down,  and  the  shower  of  grape 
and  canister  rattled  so  as  to  prevent  their  reluming 
our  fire,  except  from  a  stray  rifle.  At  mid-day 
the  forces  reached  the  fort,  and  it  was  then  discov- 
ered that  Macota  had  neglected  to  make  any  r(»d, 
because  it  rained  the  ni^ht  before !  It  was  evident 
that  the  rebels  had  gamed  information  of  our  in- 
tention, and  as  they  had  erected  a  frieze  of  bam- 
boo along  their  defences,  on  the  very  spot  we  had 
agreed  to  mount,  Macota  fancied  the  want  of  a 
road  would  delay  the  attack ;  but  I  well  knew 
that  delay  was  equivalent  to  failure,  and  so  it 
was  at  once  agreed  that  we  should  advance  with- 
out any  path.  The  poor  man's  cunning  and  re- 
sources were  now  nearly  at  an  end.  He  could 
not  refuse  to  accompany  us,  but  his  courage  could 
not  be  brought  to  the  point,  and  pale  and  embar- 
rassed, he  retired.  Everything  was  ready — fiud- 
rudeen,  the  Capitan  China,  and  myself,  at  the 
head  of  our  men — when  he  once  more  appear^, 
and  raised  a  subtle  point  of  etiquette,  which  an- 
swered his  purpose.  He  represented  to  Badrudeen , 
that  the  Malays  were  unammously  of  opinion,  that 
the  raiah's  brother  could  not  expose  himself  in  an 
assault ;  that  their  dread  of  the  rajah*s  indignation 
far  exceeded  the  dread  of  death ;  and  in  case  any 
accident  happened  to  him,  his  brother's  fury  would 
fall  on  them.  They  stated  their  readiness  to  as- 
sault the  place;  but  in  case  Budrudeen  insisted  on 
leading  in  person,  they  must  decline  accompany- 
ing him.  Badrudeen  was  angry,  I  was  angry  too, 
and  the  doctor  most  angry  of  all ;  but  anger  was 
unavailing ;  it  was  clear  they  did  not  intend  to  do 
anything  in  earnest ;  and  after  much  discussion, 
in  whicn  Budrudeen  insisted,  that  if  I  went,  he 
should  go  too,  and  the  Malays  insisted,  that  if  he 
went  they  would  not  go,  it  was  resolved  we  should 
serve  the  guns,  whilst  Abong  Mia  and  the  Chi- 
nese (not  under  their  captain)  should  proceed  to 
the  assault  But  its  fate  was  sealed,  and  Macota 
had  gained  his  object ;  for  neither  he  nor  Subtu 
thought  of  exposing  themselves  to  a  single  shot 
Our  artillery  opened,  and  was  beautifully  served. 
The  adverse  troops  advanced,  but  our  fire  complete- 
ly subdued  them,  as  only  three  rifles  answered  us, 
hj  one  of  which,  a  seamen  (Williams)  was 
wounded  in  the  hand,  but  not  seriously.  Two-thirds 
of  the  way  the  storming  party  proceeded  without 
the  enemy  being  aware  of  their  advance;  and 
they  might  have  reached  the  very  foot  of  the  hill 
witnout  being  discovered,  had  not  Abong  Mia, 
from  excess  of  piety  and  rashness,  b^^  most 
loudly  to  say  his  prayers.  The  three  nfles  then 
began  to  play  on  them :  one  Chinaman  was  killed, 
the  whole  halted,  the  prayers  were  more  vehement 
than  ever,  and  after  squatting  under  cover  of  the 
jungle  for  some  time,  tbey  all  retomed." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  any  farther 
the  history  of  this  contest,  which  was  at 
length  happily  concluded  by  the  surrender 
of  the  rebels,  the  lives  of  whose  chie&,at 
Mr.  Brooke's  intercesftiony^erespaied.  We 
cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  subject  with- 
oat  noticing  the  ftte  of  one  of  the  principal 
natiTe  acton  i&  it    The  narratiTe  is  calca- 


lated  to  convey  a  very  unfietvourabie  idea  of 
the  Bomeon  character,  and  to  suggest  the 
suspicion  that  even  Mr.  Brooke  himself 
will  never  be  safe  in  his  government,  till 
he  shall  have  been  supplied  with  better 
means  of  defence  than  he  at  present  pos- 
sesses. He  may,  otherwise,  at  any  hour  be 
cut  oflfby  that  cool  and  subtle  treachery  for 
which  too  many  among  the  Malays  appear 
to  be  distinguished.  We  scarcely  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  a  more  atrocious 
example  of  fraud,  cunning,  and  cowardly 
villainy,  than  is  supplied  by  the  story  of  Si 
Tundo.  On  his  part,  though  he  had  been  a 
pirate,  and,  consequently,  had  no  doubt 
perpetrated  many  a  fierce  and  lawless  deed, 
he  still  possessed  many  of  the  qualities  of 
a  noble  nature ; — ^powerful  affection,  friend- 
ship, courage,  and  unbounded  confidence. 
By  his  bravery  in  the  field,  and  by  his  frank 
and  generous  disposition,  he  had  sreatly 
endeared  himself  to  Mr.  Brooke,  who,  by 
degrees,  had  learned  to  look  upon  him  in 
the  light  of  a  friend,  and  expected  to  de- 
rive much  advantage  from  his  energetic 
support. 

It  happened,  however,  unfortunately, 
during  the  absence  of  our  countryman  at 
Singapore,  that  Si  Tundo,  giving  way  to  the 
strength  of  his  passion,  became  entangled  in 
an  adventure  which  proved  fieital  to  him.  We 
give  the  narrative  in  Mr.  Brooke's  own 
words. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Sarawak,  we  were  received 
with  the  usual  honours;  and  the  first  thing  1 
heard  was  the  decease  of  my  poor  companion.  Si 
Tundo,  of  Magindano,  who  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  rajah's  orders.  The  course  of  justice,  or 
rather  injustice,  or  perhaps,  more  justly,  a  mixture 
of  both,  is  BO  characteristic  of  the  people,  that  I 
am  tempted  to  give  the  particulars.  Si  Tundo  fell 
in  love  with  a  woman  belonging  to  an  adopted 
son  of  Macota,  and  the  passion  being  mutual,  the 
lady  eloped  from  her  master  and  went  to  her 
lover's  house.  This  being  discovered  in  a  short 
time,  he  was  ordered  to  surrender  her  to  Macota, 
which  he  reluctantly  did,  on  an  understanding 
that  he  was  to  be  aHowed  to  marry  her  on  giving 
a  proper  dowry.  Either  not  being  able  to  procure 
the  money,  or  the  terms  not  being  kept.  Si  Tundo 
and  a  relation  (who  had  left  the  pirate  fleet  and 
resided  with  him^  mounted  to  Macota's  hill,  and 
threatened  to  take  the  woman  and  to  bum  the 
house.  The  village,  however,  being  roused,  they 
were  unable  to  el^t  their  purpose,  and  retired  to 
their  own  residence.  Here  they  remained  for  some 
davs  in  a  state  of  incessant  watchfulness,  and 
wnen  they  moved,  they  each  carried  their  kempi- 
Ian,  and  wore  the  knives  ready  to  the  hand.  Tne 
Rajah  Muda  I^bssim,  being  well  aware  of  the 
state  of  things,  sent  at  this  crisis  to  order  Si  Tun- 
do and  his  friend  to  his  presence ;  which  (»der  they 
obcmi  forthwith, and  entered  the  balie,  or  audience 
hall,  which  was  full  of  their  enemies.  According 
to  Muda  Hassim's  acooant^  he  .was  anxious  to 
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8876  Si  Tuiido*8  life;  and  ofieied  him  another 
wife,  but  bia  affections  beine  fixed  on  the  girl  of 
his  own  choice,  he  rejected  the  offer ;  only  praying 
he  might  have  the  woman  he  loved     On  entehne 
the  presence  of  the  Rajah  surrounded  bv  foes,  ana 
dreading  treachery  (which  most  probably  was  in- 
tended), these  unfortunate  men  added  to  their  pre- 
yious  fault,  by  one  which,  however  slight  in  Eu- 
ropean estimation,  is  here  of  an  aggravated  nature, 
— ^they  entered  the  presence  with  meir  kempilans 
in  their  hands,  and  their  sarongs  clear  of   the 
kris-handle;   and  instead  of  seating  themselves 
cross-legged,  they  only  souatted  on  their  hams 
ready  tor  self-defence.      From  that  hour  their 
doom  was  resolved  on ;  their  crime  of  disrespect 
was  deemed  worthy  of  death,  though  their  previ- 
ous crime  of  abduction  and  violence  might  have 
obtained  pardon.  It  was  no  easy  matter,  however, 
among  an  abject  and  timid  population,  to  find  exe- 
cutioners of  the  sentence  aeainst  two  brave  and 
warlike  men,  well  armed  ana  watchful,  and  who 
all  knew  would  sell  their  lives  dearly ;  and  the 
subsequent  proceeding  is,  as  already  observed,  cu- 
riously characteristic  of  the  people,  and  the  deep 
disguise  they  can  assume  to  attam  their  purposes. 
It  was  intimated  to  Si  Tundo,  that  if  he  could 
raise  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  woman  should 
be  made  over  to  him  ;  and  to  render  this  the  more 
probable,  the  affiur  was  taken  out  of  Macota*s 
nands,  and  placed  at  the  decision  of  the  Orang 
Kaya  de  Gadong,  who  toas  friendly  to  th^  offenders, 
but  who  received  his  private  oidere  how  to  act. 
Four  men  were  appointed  to  watch  their  opportu- 
nity, in  order  to  seize  the  culprits.    It  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  however,  that  a  native  would  trust  or 
believe  the  friendly  assurances  held  out  to  him ; 
nor  was  it  so  in  the  case  of  Si  Tundo  and  his 
companion.    They  attended  at  the  Orang  Kaya  de 
(jadong's  house  frequently  for  weeks,  with  the 
same  precautions,  and  it  was  foipid  impossible  to 
overpower  them ;  but  the  deceit  of  their  enemies 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  but  delay  brought  no 
change  of  purpose.    They  were  to  die,  and  oppor- 
tunity alone  was  wanting  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect.    Time  passed  on,  suspicion  was  lulled  ;  and 
as  suspicion  was  lulled,  the  professions  to  serve 
them  oecame  more  frequent     Poor  Si  Tundo 
brought  all  his  little  property  to  make  good  the 
price  required  for  the  woman,  and  his  friend  added 
his  share ;  but  it  was  still  far  short  of  the  re- 
quired amount.    Hopes,  however,  were  still  held 
out ;  the  Orang  Kaya  advanced  a  small  sum  to  as- 
sist, and  other  pretended  frien^  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly, at  his  request,  lent  a  little  money.    The 
negotiation  was  nearly  completed ;  forty  or  fifty 
reals  only  were  wanting,  and  the  opposite  party 
were  ready  to  deliver  the  lady  whenever  the  sum 
was  made  good.    A  final  conference  was  appoint- 
ed for  the  conclusion  of  the  baigain  at  the  Orang 
Kaya's,  at  which  numbera  were  present ;  and  the 
devoted  victims,  lulled  into  fatal  security,  had 
ceased  to  brinj;  their  formidable  kempilans.    At 
die  last  interview  the  forty  reals  bein^  still  defi- 
cient, the  Oram;  Kajra  proposed  receiving  their 
gold-mounted  krisses  in  pledge  for  die  amount. 
The  krisses  were  given  up,  and  the  baigain  was 
complete,  when  the  four  executioners  threw  them - 
■elves  upon  the  unarmed  men,  and  assisted  by 
otfaen,  overpowered  and  secured  them.    Si  Tundo, 
wounded  in  the  scuffle  and  bound,  muiounded  by 


enemies  flourishing  their  krisses,  remarked,  *  You 
have  taken  me  by  treachery,  openly  you  could  not 
have  seized  me.'  He  spoke  no  more.  They  tri- 
umphed over  and  insuhed  him,  as  though  some 
great  feat  had  been  achieved ;  and  every  kris  was 
plunged  into  his  body,  which  was  afterwards  cast, 
without  burial,  into  the  river.  Si  Tundo's  relation 
was  spared  on  pleading  for  mercy ;  and  after  his 
whole  property,  even  his  clothes,  was  confiscated, 
he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Sadung.  Thus  per- 
ished poor  Si  Tundo,  a  Masindul  pirate,  with 
many,  if  not  all,  the  vices  of  the  native  character ; 
but  with  boldness,  courage,  and  constancy  which 
retrieved  his  faults,  and  raised  him  in  the  estima- 
tion of  brave  men.  In  person  he  was  tall,  elegantly 
made,  with  small  and  handsome  features,  and 
quiet  and  graceful  mazmera  ;  but  towards  the  Ma- 
lays, even  of  rank,  there  was  a  suppressed  con- 
tempt, which  they  often  felt,  but  could  not  well 
resent.  Alas  I  my  gallant  comrade!  I  mourn 
your  death,  and  could  have  better  snared  a  better 
man ;  for  as  lone  as  you  lived,  I  had  one  faithful 
follower  of  tried  courage,  amongst  the  natives. 
Peace  be  with  you  in  the  world  to  come,  and  may 
the  great  God  pardon  your  sins  and  judge  you 
mercifully ! 

"  The  case  of  poor  Si  Tundo  proves  that  the 
feehng  of  love  is  not  quite  dead  amonpt  Asiatics, 
though  its  power  is  obscured  by  their  education  and 
habits  of  polygamy,  and  that  friendship  and  rela- 
tionship may  induce  a  man  here,  as  elsewhere,  to 
risk  his  lite  and  sacrifice  his  property ;  without 
any  prospect  of  personal  advantage.  An  old 
Magindona  man,  a  sort  of  foster-father  of  Si 
Tundo*s,  when  he  saw  me  for  the  firat  time, 
clasped  my  arm,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed,  'Si 
Tundo  is  dead,  they  have  killed  him,'  adding, 
*  had  you  been  here  he  would  not  have  be^ 
killed.'  I  was  touched  by  the  old  man's  sonow 
and  his  expression  of  feeling." 

From  the  events  and  circumstances  which 
the  course  of  the  narrative  has  led  us  to  de- 
scribe, the  reader  might  perhaps  be  betrayed 
into  a  fiedse  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
Borneous.  They  are  not  all,  however,  made 
of  the  same  materials.  If  some  be  timid  and 
effeminate,  there  are  others  who  by  their 
fierceness,  hardihood,  and  cruelty,  strikingly 
contrast  with  them,  and  render  themselves 
the  terror  of  all  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago. These  desperate  marauders  are 
not  all  mdeed  aborigines  of  Borneo ;  many 
of  the  most  daring  among  them  being  Arabs, 
or  of  Arab  descent.  Still  even  the  native 
tribes,  when  they  addict  themselves  to  pi- 
racy, acquire  by  degrees  all  the  rices  and 
virtues  of  pirates;  which  may  suffice  to 
show,  that  under  a  sood  government  they 
miffht  be  converted  mto  excellent  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  exhibit  as  much  self-devo- 
tion and  heroism  as  any  other  race  what- 
ever. 

Of  this  most  persods  will  be  persuaded, 
who  peruse  Mr.  Brooke's  Journal,  and 
Captain  Keppel's  narrative.  From  the  for- 
mer they  may  leani  out  of  what  drcum* 
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stances  the  pirate  communities  arise,  by  what 
means  they  are  knit  together,  what  consti- 
tutes their  strength,  how  they  are  supported 
and  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  the  native 
governments  and  tribes  ;  the  latter  will  sup- 
ply an  example  of  the  way  in  which  they 
must  be  dealt  with,  if  we  desire  to  give  free 
scope  and  development  to  the  commerce  of 
the  eastern  ocean.  Other  opportunities  will 
probably  occur  for  pointing  out  the  import- 
ance of  that  commerce,  respecting  which  the 
civilized  world  obviously  entertains  at  pre- 
sent but  veiy  imperfect  notions.  We  shall, 
therefore,  say  little  on  the  subject  now.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  although 
the  trade  with  China  be  large  and  lucrative, 
ihat  with  the  almost  unexplored  portions  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  would,  if  properly 
worked  out,  prove  much  more  so.  Some 
idea  of  what  is  practicable  may  be  formed 
even  from  Mr.  Brooke's  brief  sketch  of  the 
productions  of  Borneo. 

**  The  principal  prodaction  at  present  is  rice,  of 
which  considerable  quantities  are  grown  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  accounts  for  the  clearing 
of  so  manj  miles  of  the  jungle.  The  mode  of 
cultivation  is  similar  to  what  is  piusued  in  Suma^ 
tra,  and  so  well  described  by  Marsden.  A  small 
spot  is  cleared  of  jungle,  and  when  the  soil  is  ex- 
hausted of  its  primeval  richness,  is  deserted  for 
another,  which  again  in  turn  is  neglected,  and  re- 
turns to  its  wild  state.  The  rice  produced  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  of  a  smaller  grain  than  the 
Java  rice  we  have  with  us.  It  is  very  white,  and 
of  excellent  flavour ;  and  I  am  incIincMl  to  think  is 
the  *  Padi  ladang,'  or  rice  grown  on  dry  ground. 

*<  Besides  rice,  rattans  are  found  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  likewise  Malacca  canes,  but  whether  of 
good  quality  I  am  not  able  to  say.  Beeswax  is 
another  article  to  be  procured  here,  at  present,  to 
the  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  pecnls  per  year  from 
Sibnow,  Malacca  canes  a  small  ship-load,  rattans 
in  abundance,  and  any  quantity  of  the  garu-wood 
(aloee^wood).  When  vre  consider  the  antimony 
of  Sarawak,  besides  the  other  things  previously 
mentioned  (to  say  nothing  of  gold  and  diamonds), 
we  cannot  doubt  of  the  nchness  of  the  country ; 
but  dlowance  mnst  be  made  for  the  exaggeration 
of  native  statements,'* 


Upon  inquiring  of  intelligent  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  mines  Mr.  Brooke  learned  that 
the  Sarawak  mountains  really  abound  with 
gold  and  antimony  ore,  and  that  even  tin 
and  copper  are  confidently  believed  to  exist. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  Chi- 
nese from  the  province  of  Quantung,who  had 
resided  many  years  in  the  island,  and  had 
been  employed  as  a  miner.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, no  just  conception  can  be  formed  of  the 
number  or  riches  of  the  exports  of  Borneo. 
It  has  not  been  ascertained  what  the  vast  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior  produce,  though  from 
the  opulence  of  the  coasts  it  may  very  rear 
aonably  be  inferred,  that  the  inland  provin- 


ces are  no  way  inferior.      In  many  parts 
there  appear  to  be  forests  of  ebony,  together 
with  various  species  of  sweet-smelling  woods, 
costly  gums  and  spices.      The  nutmeg  is 
found  growing  wild  with  great  luxuriance. 
In  the  nigh  caves  near  the  coast  the  natives 
collect  great  numbers  of  those  edible  swal- 
lows' nests  which,  exported  to  China,  are 
sometimes  sold  there  for  their  weight  in 
gold.     This  trade  has  been  carried  on  from 
time  immemorial,  as  we  find  it  alluded  to  in 
the  oldest  Portuguese  accounts  of  Borneo. 
Mr.  Brooke  says  nothing,  we  believe,  of 
ivory ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  elephant 
should  still  be  found  wild  in  the  island, 
though  the  old  relations  speak  of  the  fact  as 
undoubted,  and  teeth  are  still  found  near 
Cape  Unsing,  where  report  says  the  animal 
itself  is  sometimes  seen.     The  rhinoceros 
has  here  survived  his  unwieldy  rival,  and 
easily  vindicates  to  himself  the  sovereignty 
of  the  forest  where  there  are  neither  lions, 
tigers,  leopards,  nor  any  other  formidable 
wild  beasts.      Rhinoceros  horns  therefore 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  exports  of 
Borneo,  together   with  vegetable    tallow, 
pipeclay,    black  and  white  pepper,  sago, 
cloves,  cofiee,  cotton,  dragonVblood,  tim- 
ber for  ship-building,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
every  variety  of  tropical  fruits.     Of  the  im- 
ports it  may  likewise  be  advisable  to  give  a' 
list,  which,  though  far  from  being  so  exten<- 
sive  as  it  might  be  rendered,  will  yet  serve, 
in  part  at  least,  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  trade.    Iron,  salt,  Siamese,  Nankeen, 
Madras,   European,  and    Chinese  cotton- 
cloth,  coarse  and  fine ;  Bugis  and  Pulicat 
sarongs ;  gold  and  other  threads  of  different 
sorts  and  colours,  brass  wire  of  various 
sizes,  iron-pans  from   Siam ;  chintzes,  of 
bright  colours  and  various  sorts ;  coarse  red 
broadcloth,  and  other  kinds  of  different  col- 
otirs ;  China  crockery,  gunpowder,  muskets, 
flints,   handkerchief,  gambir,  dates,  Java 
tobacco,  soft  sugar,  sugar-candy,    biscuit, 
baharri,  common  decanters,  glasses,  &c. ; 
Chinese  coloured  silks,  einghams,  white 
cottons,  nails,  besides  other  little  things, 
such  as  Venetian  beads,  ginger,  ctirry  powder, 
onions,  ghee,  &c. 

From  the  above  sketch  of  the  trade  of 
Borneo  with  the  neighbouring  continent  and 
island  may  be  easily  understood  the  temp- 
tations held  out  to  piracy.  We  have  not 
as  vet,  however,  alluded  to  the  chief  temp- 
tation, that  is  to  say,  slaves ;  to  obtain  whom 
the  pirates  underUdce  many  of  their  most 
distant  expeditions.  These  men,  as  the  rea- 
der will  of  course  be  aware,  are  by  no  means 
circumstanced  like  those  common  sea-rob- 
ben,  known  by  the  same  name  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  whose  home  is  their  ship,  and 
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ivho  at  most  amount  to  acme  few  hundred 
in  number.  The  piratical  communities  of 
Borneo  resemble  the  Barbaty  States,  during 
the  most  flourishing  i>eriod  of  their  strength, 
and  in  reality  constitute  so  many  bodies 
politic  with  a  regularly  organized  govern- 
ment, more  or  less  extensive  territories,  for- 
tified towns  and  villages,  and  a  powerful 
fleet  of  prahus  forming  ihe  basis  of  their 
maritime  power.  Something  similar  on  a 
very  small  scale  existed  until  very  recently 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Roumelia,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  whole  ^gean.  The  same  allurements 
and  facilities  led  in  both  cases  to  the  same 
results.  Innumerable  small  and  scattered 
groups  of  islets,  a  coast  cut  up  by  infinite 
mdentations,  harbours,  roadsteads,  channels, 
through  which  in  escape  or  attack  the  rovers 
of  the  deep  could  easily  pass  in  and  out. 

But  in  Borneo  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  the  temptations  to  piracy,  and  the 
facilities  for  carrying  it  on,  are  much  greater 
than  in  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  No 
portion  of  the  globe  is  less  accurately  known 
to  Europeans,  so  that  Captain  Keppel  sailed 
for  eighty  miles  over  cultivated  plains  and 
the  tops  of  mountains,  according  to  the  best 
admiralty  charts.  There  has  been  no  care- 
ful survey,  it  not  having  entered  into  the 
plans  of  the  Indian  government  when  Sir 
Charles  Malcolm  was  superintendent  of  the 
navy  at  Bombay,  to  extend  its  labours  in 
behalf  of  science  and  navigation  so  far  to  the 
east.  The  pirates,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
acquainted  with  every  break,  every  neck  of 
land,  every  inlet,  every  shoal,  every  rock, 
and  creek,  and  bay,  and  channel,  and  pas- 
sage, though  which  a  prahu,  when  chased, 
can  efiect  its  escape.  At  the  same  time 
they  seldom  go  to  work  in  a  small,  sneaking 
manner  which  renders  it  necessary  to  run 
away,  but  go  forth  in  fleets,  consisting  of 
many  hundred  prahus,  carrying  generally 
between  2000  and  3000  men.  Confident  in 
their  overwhelming  streneth,  they  scour  the 
neighbouring  seas,  land  wnerever  they  think 
proper,  plunder  villages,  collect  booty,  make 
prizes  of  ships  and  canoes,  reduce  their 
crews  to  slavei^,  and  return  to  their  strong- 
holds laden  with  wealth  and  weary  with 
slaughter.  By  the  native  governments  they 
are  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise.  Even 
in  Borneo,  the  sutans  on  one  side  of  the 
island  purchase  slaves  kidnapped  firom  ihe 
territories  of  those  who  live  on  the  other; 
th^  shortsighted  policy  not  enabling  them 
to  discover  that  by  thus  mutually  weaken- 
ing each  other,  they  daily  become  less  and 
less  able  to  cope  withthe  pirates,  and  if  not 
preserved  by  fleets  from  JBuropei  must  end 
by  beooodng  thsix  prey. 


'<  I  have  in  a  fomier  part  of  my  joninal  men- 
tioned the  nianun  pirates,  and  my  meeting  with 
them  here.  On  our  retun  we  heard  of  mek  be- 
ing still  on  the  coast,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
they  have  been  ravaging  and  plundering  between 
Tanjon^  Datu,  Sirhassan,  and  Pontiana.  Malays 
and  Chmese  have  been  carried  off  in  great  num- 
bers. Borneo  and  Sambas  prahus  captured  without 
end;  and  so  much  havoc  committed,  that  the 
whole  coast,  as  far  as  the  natives  are  concerned, 
may  be  pronounced  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

<*  Besides  the  lllanun,  there  are  two  other  de- 
scriptioDB  of  pirates  infesting  these  seas:  one,  the 
Dyaks  of  Sakarran  and  Sarebus,  two  predatory 
tribes  already  mentioned ;  the  other  called  Balag- 
nini,  a  wild  people  represented  to  come  from  the 
northward  of  Sooloo.  I  have  not  seen  them,  but 
their  boats  are  said  to  be  very  long  and  swift,  with 
sometimes  outriggers,  and  one  particular  in  their 
mode  of  attack  is  too  curious  to  omit.  In  dosmg 
on  their  victims,  they  use  long  poles,  havina  a 
hook  made  Oast  at  the  extremity,  with  which,  oe- 
ing  expert,  they  hook  their  opponents  at  a  distance, 
and  drag  them  overboard,  whilst  others  are  fight- 
ing with  salagis  and  speais. 

*<  I  have  Mfore  mentioned  the  arrival  of  100 
Dyak  boats  at  Sarawak  to  request  permission  from 
the  rajah  to  ascend  the  river,  ana  attack  a  tribe 
towards  Sambas.  What  a  tale  of  miflgo?emment, 
tyranny,  and  weakness,  does  this  request  tell ! 
These  Dyaks  were  chiefly  from  Sakarran,  mixed 
with  the  Pontiana  and  Sarebus.  These  Sakarrans 
are  the  most  powerful,  the  most  predatory,  and  the 
most  independent  tribe  on  the  north-west  coast, 
their  dependence  on  Borneo  being  merely  nominal. 
The  latter  are  likewise  predatory  and  numerous, 
but  they  are  on  good  terms  with  all  the  coast 
tribes,  and  with  the  Malays,  whilst  the  Sarebus 
are  against  all,  and  ail  are  against  them." 

For  many  yeara  no  European  govern- 
ment appeared  to  take  any  notice  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  these  maritime  Ishmaelites,  whose 
hands  are  asainst  every  man,  though  they 
have  not  hitherto  found  every  man"s  hand 
against  them.  But  at  length  our  increasing 
trade  with  China,  our  rapidly  multiplying 
relations  with  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and 
the  growing  importance  of  our  Australian 
possessions,  have  induced  us  to  bestow 
some  attention  on  Borneon  niracy.  The 
honour  of  striking  the  first  blow  was  be- 
stowed on  Captain  Keppel,  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us,  and  his  clear  and  sim- 
ple narrative  of  the  operations  which  were 
carried  on,  is  replete  with  varied  interest, 
throwing,  as  it  does,  much  light  on  the  man- 
nen,  character,  and  resources  of  the  pirates, 
as  well  as  on  the  difficulties  attending  the 
act  of  unrooting  them  from  the  country. 
At  the  risk  of  appearing  somewhat  too  mar- 
tial in  the  present  article,  we  shall  select  a 
few  passages  from  his  record  of  the  piratical 
war.  In  Uie  first  brush  that  took  place, 
he  was  not  personally  engaged,  but  entrust- 
ed the  service  to  his  first  lieutenant,  who 
was  aoeompenied  by  Mr.  Brooke. 
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*<  On  leaying  the  Dido  in  the  mominfc,"  he  says, 
*'  the  boats  proceeded  to  the  Island  of  Marnmdum, 
a  fayourite  rendezTOoa  for  pirates,  where  they 
came  on  a  fleet  of  the  Illanun  tribe,  who,  howev- 
er, did  not  dve  them  an  opportunity  of  closing ; 
bat,  cutting  meir  sampans  aarift,  made  a  precipi- 
tate flight,  opening  fire  sn  the^  mn  out  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  a  small  bay,  in  which  they  had 
oeen  watering  and  refitting.  This  of  course  led 
to  a  very  exciting  chase,  with  a  runniog  fire  kept 
up  on  both  sides ;  but  the  distance  was  too  mat 
for  the  range  of  the  guns  on  either  side,  and  the 
pirates,  who  in  addition  to  sailing  well,  were  pro- 
pelled by  from  forty  to  sixty  oars  each,  made  their 
escape.  It  was  not  until  nearly  hull  down  that 
they  (probably  out  of  bravado)  ceased  to  fire  their 
stern-guns.  As  they  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
Natunas,  our  boats  steered  for  those  islands,  and 
anchored  under  the  south  end  of  one  of  them. 
At  daylight  next  morning,  although  in  three  fath- 
ams  water,  the  pinnace,  owing  to  the  great  rise 
and  fall  of  tide,  grounded  on  a  coral  reef,  and 
Lieutenant  Horton  and  Mr.  Brooke  proceeded  in 
one  6f  the  cutters  to  reconnoitre.  As  they  neared 
the  south-west  point,  they  were  met  by  six  prahus, 
beating  their  tom-toms  as  they  advanced,  and  mak- 
ing every  demonstration  of  fi^htine.  Lieutenant 
Horton  judiciously  turned  to  rejoin  the  other  boats; 
and  the  pinnace  having  fortunately  just  then  float- 
ed, he  formed  his  little  squadron  into  line  abreast, 
cleared  for  action,  and  prepared  to  meet  his  for- 
midable-looking antagonist.  Mr.  Brooke,  howev- 
er, whose  eye  had  b^n  accustomed  to  the  cut  and 
rig  of  all  the  boats  in  these  seas,  discovered  that 
those  advancing  were  not  lUaouns,  and  fancied 
there  must  be  some  mistake. 

**  The  Natunas  people  had  been  trading  with 
Sarawak,  and  he  was  intimately  acquaints  with 
a  rich  and  powerful  chief,  who  resided  on  the 
island ;  he,  therefore,  raised  a  white-flag  of  truce 
on  his  spy-glass,  and  from  the  bow  of  the  pin- 
nace bailed,  waved,  and  made  all  the  signs  he 
could  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  into  which  they 
were  running;  but  a  dischaige  of  small -arms  was 
the  only  reply  he  got.  They  then  detached  their 
three  smallest  vessels  in  shore,  so  as  to  command 
a  cross-fire  and  cut  off'the  retreat  of  our  boat ;  and 
the  rest  advanced,  yelling,  beating  their  tom-toms, 
and  blazing  away  with  all  the  confidence  of  vic- 
tory, their  shot  cutting  through  the  rigging  and 
splashing  in  the  water  all  round.  It  was  an  anx- 
ious moment  for  the  Dido*s  little  party.  Not  a 
word  was  sjpoken.  The  only  gun  of  the  pinnace 
was  loaded  with  grape  and  canister,  and  kept 
pointed  on  the  largjest  prahu.  The  men  waited 
with  their  mua^ets  in  hand,  for  permission  to  fire; 
but  it  was  not  until  pistol  range  that  Lieutenant 
Horton  poured  into  me  enemy  his  well-prepared 
dose.  It  instantly  brought  them  to  a  halt ;  yet 
they  had  the  temerity  to  exchange  shots  for  a  few 
minutes  longer,  when  the  largest  cried  for  quarter, 
and  the  other  five  made  for  the  shore,  chased  by 
the  two  cuttera,  and  keeping  up  a  fire  to  the  last. 

"  The  prize  taken  possession  of  by  the  pinnace 
proved  to  be  a  prahu  mounting  three  brass-guns, 
with  a  crew  of  thirty-six  men,  belonging  to  the 
Raiah  of  Rhio,  and  which  had  been  dispatched  by 
that  chief  to  collect  tribute  at  and  about  the  Na- 
tunas islands.  They  bad  on  boaid  ten  men  killed 
and  eleven  wounded*  four  of  them  mortally.  They 
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aiected  the  greatest  astooiiriiment  on  discovering 
that  our  boats  belonged  to  a  British  man-of-war, 
and  protested  that  it  was  all  a  mistake ;  that  that 
islana  had  been  lately  plundered  by  the  Illanun 
pirates,  for  whom  they  had  taken  us;  that  the  ris- 
mg  sun  was  in  their  eyes,  and  that  they  could  not 
make  out  the  colours,  &c.  Lieutenant  Horton, 
thinking  that  their  story  might  possibly  have  some 
foundation  in  truth,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  severe  lesson  they  had  received,  directed  Dr. 
Simpson,  the  assistant  suigeon,  to  dress  their 
wounds,  and,  after  admonishing  them  to  be  more 
circumspect  in  future,  restored  mem  their  boat,  as 
well  as  the  othera  which  belonged  to  the  island, 
two  of  them  being  a  trifle  smaller,  but  of  the  same 
armament  as  the  one  from  Rhio,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  still  smaller,  carrying  twelve  men  each, 
armed  with  speara  and  muskets.  These  bad  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  cuttera  after  ihey  had 
reached  the  shore  and  landed  their  killed  and 
wounded,  who  were  borne  away  from  the  beach 
so  smartly  by  the  natives,  that  our  people  had  not 
time  to  ascertain  the  number  hurt.  The  suigeoa 
went  ashore,  and  dressed  the  wounds  of  several 
of  them ;  an  act  of  kindness  and  civilisation  far 
beyond  their  comprehensions.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  bear  us  no  malice  for  the  injury 
we  had  uiflicted  on  their  countrymen ;  but  loaded 
our  boats  with  fruit,  goats,  and  everything  we  re- 
quired. It  afiforded  some  amusement  to  find  that 
amongst  the  slightly  wounded  was  Mr.  Brooke's 
old,  wealthy,  and  respectable  friend  already  allud- 
ed to,  who  was  not  a  little  ashamed  at  being  recog- 
nized ;  but  piracy  is  so  inherent  in  a  Malay  mat  few 
can  resist  the  temptation  when  a  good  opportunity 
for  plunder  presents  itself." 

This  was,  however,  a  mere  episode  in  the 
pirate  epic.  The  grand  action  was  to  take 
place  in  the  rivers  of  Borneo,  on  the  banks 
of  which,  high  up  inland,  the  robbers  of  the 
deep  had  erected  themselves  fortresses  con- 
taining the  accumulated  plunder  of  their 
lives,  and  defended  in  some  instances  by  so 
many  as  sixty  and  seventy  guns.  Being  in 
complete  command  of  the  country  the  whole 
way  up,  they  could  apply  all  their  arts  to 
obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  stream,  fell- 
ing trees,  constructing  dams,  and  posting 
parties  of  mtisketeers  in  the  jungle,  from 
which  unseen  they  might  pick  off  the  enemy 
as  they  advanced.  The  force  of  the  Ehsf* 
lish  and  their  allies  was  considerable.  This 
we  say,  because  in  the  East  we  reckon,  like 
the  Spartans,  by  units,  and  make  great  ac- 
count of  every  single  man.  The  force  from 
the  Dido  consisted  of  about  eighty  officers 
and  seamen,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
Dr.  Treacher,  and  Mi.  Keppel,  and  several 
of  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak's  officers.  There 
was  likewise  a  body  of  Sundo,  Sow  and 
Sing^  Dyaks,  amoimting  to  about  400  ; 
forty  or  nfty  Bomeons,  and  about  500  Sara- 
wak Malays.  AU  ihia  motley  multitude 
was  embarked  in  boats.  The  Dido's  pin* 
nace,  two  cuttera^  and  the  gig,  the  Jdiy 
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Bachelor,  a  large  native-built  boat  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Brooke,  several  large  boats  sent 
by  Muda  Hassim,  with  an  extraordinary  sort 
of  vessel  called  a  tope,  which  carried  the 
commissariat  and  ammunition. 

Such  was  the  force  destined  for  the  extir- 
pation of  piracy  in  this  part  of  Borneo. 
Captain  Keppel  describes  with  much  \  igour 
the  operations  which  took  place  during  the 
ascent  of  the  stream,  which  by  their  rapidity, 
daring,  and  impetuosity,  must  have  convin- 
ced the  Sarebus  that  they  had  a  new  enemy 
to  deal  with. 

**  The  scenery,"  he  says,  '<  improved  in  beauty 
every  yard  that  we  advanced,  but  our  attention 
was  drawn  from  it  by  the  increase  of  veiling  as 
we  approached  the  scene  of  action.  Althougn  as 
yet  we  had  oaly  heard  our  enemies,  our  rapid  ad- 
vance, with  a  strong  tide,  must  have  been  seen  by 
them  from  the  jungle  on  the  various  hills  which 
now  rose  to  our  view. 

<*  Being  in  my  gig,  somewhat  a-head  of  the 
boats,  I  had  the  advantage  of  observing  all  that 
occnned.  The  scene  was  the  most  exciting  I  ever 
experienced.  We  had  no  time  for  delay  or  con- 
sideration ;  the  tide  was  sweeping  us  rapidly  up ; 
and  had  we  been  inclined  to  retreat  then,  we  should 
have  found  it  difficult.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  river 
brought  us  (Mr.  Brooke  was  by  my  side)  in  front  of 
a  steep  hill,  which  rose  from  the  bank.  It  had  been 
cleared  of  jungle,  and  long  grass  grew  in  its  place. 
As  we  hove  in  sight,  several  hundred  savages  rose 
up  and  gave  one  of  their  war  yells ;  it  was  the 
first  I  had  heard.  No  report  from  musketry  or 
ordnance  could  ever  make  a  man's  heart  feel  so 
small  as  mine  did  at  that  horrid  yell ;  but  I  had  no 
leisure  to  think ;  I  had  only  time  for  a  shot  at 
them  with  my  douUe-b^rrel,  as  they  rushed  down 
the  steep,  whilst  I  was  carried  past.  I  soon  after 
beard  tne  report  of  our  laige  boat's  heavv  gun, 
which  must  have  convinced  them  that  we  likewise 
were  prepared. 

**  On  the  roof  of  a  long  building,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  were  several  warnors  performing 
a  war  dance,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  imitate 
on  such  a  stage.  As  these  were  not  the  forts  we 
were  in  search  of,  we  did  not  delay  longer  than  to 
exchange  a  few  shots  in  sweeping  along. 

<*  Our  next  obstacle  was  more  troublesome,  be- 
ing a  strong  barrier  right  across  the  river,  formed 
of  two  rows  of  trees  placed  firmly  in  the  mud, 
with  their  tops  crossed  and  secured  together  by 
rattans ;  and  along  the  forts,  formed  by  the  cross- 
ing of  the  tops  ot  these  stakes,  were  other  trees 
firmly  secured.  Rapidly  approaching  this  barrier, 
I  observed  a  small  opening  that  might  probably 
admit  a  canoe,  and  gathering  eood  way  and  put- 
ting my  gig's  head  straight  at  it,  1  squeezed  through. 
On  reaching  it  the  scene  again  changed,  and  I  open- 
ed on  three  formidable^looking  forts,  which  lost 
not  a  moment  in  opening  a  discharge  of  cannon  on 
my  unfortunate  gig.  Luckily  their  guns  were 
properly  elevated  for  the  range  of  the  ^rrier,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  straggling  grape-shot, 
that  splashed  the  water  round  us,  the  whole  went 
over  our  heads.  For  a  moment  I  found  myself 
eat  off  tan  my  companions,  and  drifting  fast  up-1 


on  the  enemy.  The  hanks  of  the  river  were  cov- 
ered with  warriors,  yelling  and  rushing  down  to 
secure — what  I  suppose  they  considered  me — their 
prize.  1  had  some  uifficuity  in  getting  my  long  gig 
round,  and  paddling  up  against  the  stream ;  bat 
while  my  friend  Brooke  steered  the  boat,  my  cox- 
swain and  myself  kept  up  a  fire,  with  tolerable 
aim,  on  the  embrasures,  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
their  reloading  before  the  pinnace,  our  leading  boat, 
could  bring  her  twelve  pound  carronade  to  bear. 
I  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  pinnace  falling  ath- 
wart the  barrier,  in  which  position  she  had  three 
men  wounded.  With  the  assistance  of  some  of 
our  native  followers,  the  rattan  lashings  which  se- 
cured the  heads  of  the  stakes  were  soon  cut  through, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  when  I  found  the  Dido's  first 
cuuer  on  the  same  side  with  myself.  The  other 
boats  soon  followed,  and  while  the  pinnace  kept 
up  a  destructive  fire  on  the  fort,  Mr.  D*Aeth,  who 
was  the  first  to  land,  jumped  ashore  with  his  crew, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hUI,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
nearest  fort  stood,  and  at  once  rushed  for  the  sum- 
mit. This  mode  of  warfare — ^this  dashing  at  once 
in  the  very  face  of  the  fort — ^was  so  novel  and 
incomprehensible  to  our  enemies,  that  they  fled 
panic-struck  into  the  jungle ;  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  our  leading  men  could  get 
even  a  snap  shot  at  the  rascals  as  they  went** 

We  must  now  borrow  pretty  largely  from 
Captain  Keppel,  as  the  narrative  is  deeply 
interesting,  and  would  lose  all  its  spirit  by 
abridgment.  One  fact,  for  which  the  rea- 
der will  scarcely  have  been  prepared,  comes 
out  into  striking  relief  in  this  part  of  the 
work ;  we  mean  the  aptitude  of  the  natives 
to  be  inspired  with  courage  by  example  and 
discipline.  In  the  war  with  the  rebels,  they 
appear  in  the  light  of  irremediable  cowards, 
because  they  were  destitute  of  native  lead- 
ers, and  had  not  yet  learned  to  put  faith  in 
Mr.  Brooke  and  his  friends.  During  this 
campaign  against  the  pirates,  though  the 
enemy  was  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded 
and  the  danger  greater  a  hundred-fold, 
they  gave  many  proo&  of  intrepidity,  one 
of  which  we  shall  presently  extract.  For 
the  present,  however,  we  have  chiefly  to 
do  with  the  exploits  of  the  English. 

"At  ten  A.  H.  our  boats  returned,  having  gone  up 
the  right  hand  branch  as  far  as  it  was  practicable 
That  to  the  left  having  been  obstructed  by  trees 
felled  across  the  stream,  was  considered,  from  the 
trouble  taken  to  prevent  our  progress,  to  be  the 
branch  up  which  the  enemy  had  retreated ;  and  not 
being  provisioned  for  more  than  the  day,  they 
came  back,  and  started  again  in  the  afternoon,  with 
the  first  of  the  flood  tide.  Of  this  party  Lieuten- 
ant Horton  took  charge,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Brooke.  It  was  a  small  but  an  efiective,  and  de- 
termined, and  well-appointed  little  body,  not  likely 
to  be  deterred  by  difficulties.  A  small  native  force 
of  about  forty  men  accomianied  them,  making, 
with  our  own,  between  eighty  and  ninety  people. 
The  forts  having  been  destroyisd,  no  further  obsta> 
des  were  expected  to  our  advance,  beyond  the 
felling  of  trees,  and  the  vast  odds  as  to  numbers  in 
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case  of  attack,  the  pirates  being  reckoned  at  about 
6000  Dyaks  and  500  Malays. 

"  The  evening  set  in  with  rain  and  hazy 
weather.  Our  native  skirmishing  parties  were 
returning  to  their  boats  and  evening  meals ;  our 
advancing  party  had  been  absent  about  an  hour 
and  a  half;  and  I  had  just  commenced  a  supper 
in  the  Jolly  Bachelor,  on  ham  and  poached  egzs, 
when  the  sound  of  the  pinnace*8  twelve-pounder 
carronade  broke  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  This  was  responded  to  by  one  of  those 
simultaneous  war  yells,  apparently  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  My  immediate  idea  was  that 
our  friends  bad  been  surrounded.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  move  80  large  a  boat  as  the  Jolly  Bachelor 
up  to  their  assistance;  nor  would  it  be  right  to 
leave  our  wounded  without  a  sufficient  force  for 
their  protection.    I  immediately  jumped  into  my 

S'g,  taking  with  me  a  bugler,  whom  I  placed  in 
e  bow,  and  seeing  our  arms  in  as  perfect  readi- 
ness as  the  rain  would  allow  us,  I  proceeded  to 
join  the  combatants. . 

*<  Daylight  had  disappeared,  as  it  does  in  tropi- 
cal climates,  immediately  after  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  The  tide  had  just  turned  against  me ;  and 
as  I  advanced  up  the  river,  the  trees  hang  over 
many  parts,  nearly  meeting  across ;  at  the  same 
time  the  occasional  firing  that  was  kept  up,  as- 
sured me  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  alert,  and 
with  all  the  advantages  of  local  knowledge  and 
darkness  on  their  side.  From  the  winding  of  the 
stream,  too,  the  yells  appeared  to  come  from  every 
direction,  sometimes  ahead  and  sometimes  astern. 
I  had  pulled,  feeling  my  way,  for  nearly  two 
hours,  when  a  sudden  and  quick  discharge  of 
musketry,  on  my  left  hand,  intimated  to  me  that 
I  was  approaching  the  scene  of  action ;  and  at  the 
same  time  passing  several  large  canoes  hauled  up 
on  the  bank,  I  felt  convinced  that  my  anticipation 
was  right,  that  our  party  were  surrounded,  and  we 
should  have  to  fight  our  way  to  each  other.  My 
plan  was  to  make  it  appear  as  if  T  was  bringing 
up  a  strong  reinforcement ;  and  the  moment  the 
firing  ceased,  I  made  the  bugler  strike  up  « Rory 
0*More,'  which  was  immediately  responded  to  by 
three  British  cheers ;  and  then  followed  a  death- 
like stillness — ^if  any  thine,  more  unpleasant  than 
the  war  yell ;  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  certain 
that  the  enemy  lay  between  us. 

••  The  stream  now  ran  rapidly  over  loose  stones. 
iU;ain8t  the  sk^,  where  the  jungle  had  been  clear- 
ea,  I  could  distinctly  see  the  outlines  of  human 
beings.  I  laid  my  aouble  barrei  across  my  knee, 
and  we  pulled  on.  When  within  shot-range,  I 
hailed  to  make  certain ;  and  receiving  no  answer, 
after  a  second  time  I  fired,  keeping  the  muskets 
of  the  gig's  crew  ready  to  repel  the  first  attack  in 
case  the  enem^  did  not  decamp.  My  fire  was 
answered  by  Lieutenant  Horton,  <We  are  here, 
sir.'  At  first  I  was  much  distressed,  from  the 
fear  that  I  mieht  have  hurt  any  one.  They  had 
not  heard  me  nail,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  noise 
of  the  water  rushing  over  the  stones;  and  they 
had  not  hailed  me,  thmking  that  I  must  of  course 
know  that  it  was  them ;  and  the  enemy  being  in 
the  jungle  all  round,  they  did  not  like  to  attract 
attention  to  where  they  were.  I  found  they  had 
taken  up  a  very  clever  position.  The  running 
fitream  had  wasned  the  gipund  away  on  the  right 
bank,  leaying  a  sort  of  little  deep  bay,  just  big 


enough  to  hold  the  boats,  from  which  the  bank 
rose  quite  perpendicularly.  On  the  top  of  this 
bank  the  jungle  had  been  cleared  for  about  thirty 
yards ;  and  on  this  Lieutenant  Gunnel,  with  seven 
royal  marines,  was  posted  as  a  rear  guard.  This 
was  an  important  position,  and  one  of  danger,  as 
the  jungle  itself  was  alive  with  the  enemy ;  and 
although  the  spears  were  hurled  from  it  contmually 
during  the  night,  no  shot  was  thrown  away  unless 
the  figure  of  the  pirate  could  be  distinctly  seen. 

**  It  continued  to  rain :  the  men  wore  their  great 
coats  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  pieces  dry ; 
and  several  times  during  that  long  night,  I  ob- 
served the  muskets  of  these  steady  and  good  men 
brought  to  the  shoulder,  and  again  lowered  with- 
out firing,  as  that  part  of  the  jungle  whence  a 
spear  had  been  hurled  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
where  they  stood  did  not  show  a  distinct  form  of 
anything  living.  The  hours  were  little  less  in- 
teresting for  those  who,  in  the  boat  below,  stood 
facing  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  with  their 
arms  in  their  hands.  It  appears  that  the  enemy 
had  come  down  in  great  force  to  attack  the  boats 
from  that  side ;  and  as  the  river  was  there  very 
shallow,  and  the  bottom  hard,  they  could,  by  wad- 
ing not  more  than  knee  deep,  have  approached  to 
within  hve  or  six  yards  of  them ;  but  in  the  first 
attack  they  had  lost  a  great  many  men ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  their  repeated  advances  throughout 
the  night  were  more  to  recover  their  dead  and 
wounded  than  to  make  any  fresh  attack  on  our 
compact  little  force,  whose  deadly  aim  and  rapid 
firing  must  have  astonished  them,  and  who  cer- 
tainly were,  one  and  all,  prepared  to  sell  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

"To  the  left  of  our  position,  at  about  200 
yards  up  the  nver,  large  trees  were  being  felled 
during  the  night:  and  by  the  torch  lights  showing 
the  spot,  the  officer  of  the  boat,  Mr.  Partridge, 
kept  up  a  very  fair  ball-practice  with  the  pinnace's 
gun.  Towards  morning  a  shot  fell  apparently  just 
where  they  were  at  work,  and  that  being  accom- 
panied by  what  we  afterwards  ascertained  caused 
more  horror  and  consternation  among  the  enemy 
than  anything  else,  a  common  signal  sky-rocket, 
made  them  resign  the  ground  entirely  to  us.  The 
last  shot,  too,  that  was  fired  from  the  pinnace  had 
killed  three  men. 

*<  As  daylieht  broke  I  found  the  greater  part  of 
our  party  haa  squatted  down  with  their  guns  be- 
tween their  knees;  and,  completely  exhausted, 
had,  in  spite  of  the  rain,  fallen  asleep.  Few  will 
ever  forget  that  night.  There  were  two  natireB 
and  one  marine  only  of  our  party  badly  wounded ; 
the  latter  was  struck  with  a  rifle-shot,  which  en- 
tered his  chest  and  lodged  in  the  shoulder;  and 
this  poor  fellow,  a  gallant  young  officer,  named 
Jenkins,  already  distinguished  in  the  Chinese  war, 
volunteered  to  convey  in  the  second  gig,  with  four 
boys  only,  down  to  the  Jolly  Bachelor.  He  per- 
formed this  duty,  and  was  again  up  with  the  party 
before  daylight. 

*'  At  daylight  we  found  the  pirates  collecting  in 
some  force  aoove  us,  and  several  shots  were  fired, 
as  if  to  try  the  range  of  their  rifles;  but  they  took 
good  care  not  to  come  within  reach  of  our  mas-' 
kets.  Shortly  after,  the  tide  bejg;inning  to  rise,  we 
made  pret^rations  for  ascending  farther  up  the 
river.  This  was  more  than  was  naigatned  for,  as 
we  were  dose  to  where  they  had  removed  their 
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families,  with  such  little  valuables  as  they  could 
collect,  when  we  so  unexpectedly  carried  their 
forts,  and  took  possession  of  their  town ;  and  we 
were  not  sorry  on  observing  at  that  moment  a  flag 
of  truce  advancing  from  their  party  down  the 
stream,  and  halt  half  way  to  our  position.  We 
immediately  sent  an  unarmed  Malay  to  meet  them ; 
and  after  a  little  talk  they  came  to  our  boats.  The 
message  was  that  they  were  ready  to  abide  any 
terms  we  might  dictate.  I  promised  that  hostilities 
should  cease  for  two  hours ;  but  that  we  could 
treat  only  with  the  chief,  whose  person  should  be 
protected,  and  invited  them  to  a  conference  at  one 
p.  M. 

**  In  the  meanwhile,  having  first  sent  notice  by 
the  messengers,  I  took  advantage  of  the  time,  and 
ascended  in  my  gi^,  without  any  great  difficulty,' 
above  the  obstruction  they  had  been  so  long  m 
throwing  across  the  river  during  the  night  The 
news  that  hostilities  were  to  cease  was  not  long  in 
being  communicated ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  got 
up,  the  greatest  confidence  appeared  to  be  estab- 
lished. Having  pulled  up  into  shoal  water,  and 
where  the  river  widened,  the  banks  were  soon  co- 
vered with  natives ;  and  some  seventy  or  eighty 
immediately  laid  aside  their  spears,  and  walked  ofi 
to  my  boat,  the  whole  of  which,  together  with  its 
crew,  they  examined  with  the  greatest  curiosity.' 

We  now  come  to  the  instance  of  native 
courage  already  alluded  to.  The  reader, 
however,  should  be  informed,  that  in  the 
interim  Captain  Keppel  had  sailed  to  Sin- 
gapore and  Calcutta,  and  that  on  his  return, 
the  boats  of  the  Dido  were  joined  by  several 
others  sent  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  then  on 
the  Sarawak  station.  Patingi  Ali,  the  hero 
of  the  following  enterprise,  having:  on  sev- 
eral occasions  been  cheered  by  the  British 
sailors  for  his  valour  and  intrepidity,  seems 
to  have  been  harried  into  extreme  ^hness, 
in  the  hope  of  further  meriting  their  ap- 
plause. The  incident  of  Mr.  Steward's 
concealing  himself  in  the  Patingi 's  boat,  is 
curious,  and  requires  some  explanation.  Had 
a  friendship  grown  up  between  him  and  the 
Malay  chief?  Or  was  it  merely  the  love  of 
adventure,  the  desire  to  participate  in  daring 
enterprise,  that  betrayed  him  into  the  fetal 
step  1  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
some  light  thrown  upon  this  point.  As  it  is, 
poor  Steward's  self-devotion  appears  to  have 
been  without  sufficient  motive,  though  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  like  the  Patingi  himself, 
he  may  have  reckoned  either  on  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  or  retreating  be- 
fore it  should  be  too  late. 

**Not  expecting,"  says  Captain  Keppel,  "to 
meet  with  any  opposition  for  some  milM,  I  gave 
permission  to  Patingi  Ali  to  advance  cautiously 
with  his  light  division,  and  with  positive  orders  to 
fall  back  upon  the  first  appearance  of  any  natives. 
As  the  stream  was  running  down  very  strong,  we 
held  on  to  the  bank»  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
second  cutter.  Our  pinnace  and  second  gig  having 


passed  up,  we  had  remained  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  report  of  a  few  musket-shots  told 
us  that  the  pirates  nad  been  fallen  in  with.  We 
immediately  pushed  on ;  and  as  we  advanced,  the 
increased  firing  from  our  boats,  and  the  war-yell 
of  some  thousand  Dyaks,  let  us  know  that  an  en« 
eagement  had  really  commenced.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  describe  the  scene  as  I  found  it.  About 
twenty  boats  were  jammed  together,  forming  one 
confused  mass,  some  bottom  up:  the  bows  or 
sterns  of  others  only  visible;  mixed  up,  pellme'l, 
with  huge  rafts ;  and  amonpt  which  were  nearly 
all  our  advanced  little  division.  Headless  trunks^ 
as  well  as  heads  without  bodies,  were  lying  about 
in  all  directions;  parties  were  engaged  hand  to 
hand,  spearing  and  krissin^  each  otner;  others 
were  trying  to  swim  for  their  lives ;  entangled  in 
the  common  melie  were  our  advanced  boats ;  whDe 
on  both  banks  thousands  of  Dyaks  were  rushing 
down  to  join  in  the  slaughter,  hurling  their  spears 
and  stones  at  the  boats  Selow.  For  a  moment  I 
was  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take  for  rescuing  our 
people  from  the  embarrassed  position  in  which 
they  were ;  as  the  whole  mass  were  floating  down 
the  stream,  and  the  addition  of  fresh  boats  arriving 
only  increased  the  confusion.  Fortunatelv,  at  this 
critical  moment,  one  of  the  rafts,  catching  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  broke  this  floating  bridge,  making 
a  passage  through  which,  my  gig  beins  propelled 
by  paddles  inst^  of  oars,  I  was  enab^  to  pass. 

"  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Brooke  and  myself  simulta* 
neously  that,  by  advancing  in  the  gig,  we  should 
draw  the  attention  of  the  pirates  towards  us,  so  as 
to  give  time  for  the  other  boats  to  clear  themselves. 
This  had  the  desired  effect.  The  whole  force  on 
shore  turned,  as  if  to  secure  what  they  rashly  con- 
ceived to  be  their  prize. 

"  We  now  advanced  midchannel ;  spears  and 
stones  assailed  us  from  both  banks.  My  friend 
firoQke*s  gun  would  not  go  ofi";  so,  giving  him  the 
yoke-lines,  he  steered  the  boat,  whue  I,  with  my 
never-failing  rifles — having  my  coxswain  to  load 
— ^had  time  to  select  the  leaders  from  amoD|;st  this 
savage  mass,  on  which  I  kept  up  a  rapid  fire. 
Mr.  Allen,  in  the  second  gig,  quicxly  coming  up, 
opened  upon  them,  from  a  Congreve  rocket  tubct 
each  a  destructive  fire,  as  caused  them  to  retire, 
panic  struck,  behind  the  temporary  barriers,  where 
thev  had  concealed  themselves  previous  to  the  at- 
tack  on  Patingi  Ali,  and  from  whence  they  con- 
tinued, for  some  twenty  minutes,  to  hurl  their  spears 
and  short  missiles;  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned short  lengths  of  bamboo,  one  end  of  which 
was  heavily  loaded  with  stone,  and  thrown  with 
great  force  and  precision;  the  few  fire-arms  of 
which  they  were  possessed  being  of  but  little  use  to 
them  after  the  first  dischaive,  the  operation  of  load- 
ing, in  their  inexperienced  bands,  requiring  a  lonfcer 
time  than  the  hurling  of  some  twenty  spears.  The 
sumpiton  was,  likewise,  freely  employed  by  these 
pirates ;  and  although  several  of  our  men  belong- 
ing to  the  pinnace  were  struck,  no  fatal  results  en- 
sued, from  the  dexterous  manner  in  which  the 
wounded  parts  were  excised  by  Mr.  Beith,  the  as- 
sistant-surgeon ;  and  afterwanls,  any  poison  that 
miffht  remain  being  sucked  out  by  one  of  the  com- 
n&s  of  the  wounded  men.  From  this  position* 
however,  they  retreated  as  our  force  increased,  and 
could  not  muster  courage  to  rally.  Their  loss 
must  have  been  connderaUe;  ours  might  have 
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been  light  had  poor  old  Patingi  Ali  attended  to 
orders. 

"  It  appears  that  the  Patingi  (over  confident,  and 
probably  urged  by  Mr.  Steward,  who,  unknown 
to  me,  was  concealed  in  Ali's  boat,  when  applica- 
tion was  made  to  me  by  that  chief  for  permission 
to  proceed  in  advance,  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
noitring), instead  of  falling  back  as  particularly 
directed  by  me,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  ene- 
my, made  a  dash,  followed  by  his  little  division  of 
boats,  through  the  narrow  pass  above  described ; 
having  entered  which,  large  rafts  of  bamboo  were 
launched  across  the  river,  so  as  to  cut  off  his  re- 
treat. Six  large  war-prahus,  probably  carrying 
100  men  each,  then  bore  down — ^three  on  either 
side — on  his  devoted  followers ;  and  only  one  of 
a  crew  of  seventeen  that  manned  his  boat,  escaped 
to  tell  the  tale.  When  last  seen  by  our  advanced 
boats,  Mr.  Steward  and  Patingi  Ali  were  in  the  act 
(their  own  boats  sinking)  of  boarding  the  enemy. 
They  were,  doubtless,  overpowered  and  killed, 
with  twenty-nine  others,  who  lost  their  lives  on 
this  occasion.  Oar  wounded,  in  all,  amounted  to 
fifty-sijc,** 

The  flexible  and  irregular  plan  of  the  pre- 
sent article  will,  without  iDConvenience,  ena- 
ble  us  to  introduce  auother  illustration  of  the 
character  of  the  Borneo  pirates.  It  is  not, 
however,  on  their  character  alone  that  the 
incident  will  throw  light,  since  it  serves 
to  show  with  what  kindness  and  humanity 
the  British  sailor  views  and  treats  his  %vorst 
enemies,  when  the  chances  of  war  have 
placed  them  in  his  power;  we  scarcely 
remember  a  more  touching  picture  than 
that  of  the  young  Illanun  chief  expiring  on 
the  deck,  in  the  midst  of  the  gallant  foes 
who  had  subdued  him.  One  expression 
employed  by  Captain  Keppel,  we  should 
like  to  see  slightly  modified ;  it  is  where  he 
speaks  of  the  pirate's  '  manly  strength  and 
dlietring  spirit  disisolving  into  the  dark  night  of 
annihilation.'  The  captain  says  that  he  felt 
this  to  be  the  case,  which  implies  that  he 
both  believed  and  knew  it.  Now  the  very 
contrary  is  the  fact.  The  Malays  do  not 
believe  in  annihilation ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult,  therefore,  to  explain  by  what  pro* 
cess  they  could  be  made  to  feel  that  wnich 
they  neither  believe  nor  know.  Our  readers, 
we  are  sure,  will  not  think  us  hypercritical 
in  making  these  observations,  since  it  is 
abundantly  strange  to  meet  with  a  phrase 
so  startling  in  any  book,  much  more  in  one 
written  by  a  British  officer.  We  believe  it 
to  be  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  and  call  atten- 
tion to  it  only  that  it  may  be  altered. 

"  While  at  Singapore,  Mr.  Whitehead  had  kind- 
ly offered  to  allow  his  yacht,  the  Emily,  a  schoo- 
ner of  about  fifty  tons,  with  a  native  crew,  to 
bring  our  letters  to  Borneo,  on  the  arrival  at  Sin- 
gapore of  the  mail  from  England.  About  the 
time  she  was  exacted,  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
send  a  boat  to  cruise  in  the  Ticinity  of  (}ape  Datu, 


in  case  of  her  falling  in  with  any  of  those  pirati- 
cal gentry.  The  Dido*s  largest  boat,  the  pinnace, 
being  under  repair,  Mr.  Brooke  lent  a  large  boat 
which  he  had  had  built  by  the  natives  at  Sarawak, 
and  called  the  Jolly  Bachelor.  Having  fitted  her 
with  a  brass  six-pounder  long  ^n,  with  a  volun- 
teer crew,  of  a  mate,  two  midsnipmen,  six  marines 
and  twelve  seamen,  and  a  fortnight's  provision,  I 
despatched  her  under  the  command  of  the  second 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Hunt;  Mr.  Douglas,  speaking  the 
Malayan  language,  likewise  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices. One  evening,  after  they  had  been  about  six 
days  absent,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  young 
Douglas  made  his  appearance,  bearing  in  his  amis 
the  captured  colours  of  an  Illanun  pirate.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  day  after  they  bad  got  outside,  they 
observed  three  boats  a  long  way  in  the  offing,  to 
which  they  gave  chase,  but  soon  lost  sight  of 
them,  owing^o  their  superior  sailing.  They,  how- 
ever, appeared  a  second  and  third  time  after  dark, 
but  without  the  Jolly  Bachelor  being  able  to  get 
near  them ;  and  it  now  being  late,  and  the  crew 
both  fatigued  and  hungry,  they  pulled  in  shore, 
lighted  a  fire,  cooked  their  provision,  and  then 
hauled  the  boat  out  to  her  grapnel  near  some  rocks 
for  the  ni^ht ;  lying  down  to  rest  with  their  arms 
by  their  sides,  and  muskets  round  the  mast,  ready 
loaded.  Having  also  placed  sentries  and  look-out 
men,  and  appointed  an  officer  of  the  watch,  they 
one  and  all  (sentries  included,  I  suppose),  owing 
to  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  fell  asleep  !  At  about 
three  o'clock  the  following  momine  the  moon  be- 
ing just  about  to  rise.  Lieutenant  Hunt  happening 
to  awake,  observed  a  savage  brandishing  a  kris 
and  performing  his  war-dance  on  ihe  bit  of  deck, 
in  au  ecstasy  of  delij^ht,  thinking  in  all  probability 
of  the  ease  with  which  he  had  ^t  possession  of 
a  fine  trading  boat,  and  calcnlatmg  the  cargo  of 
slaves  he  bad  to  sell,  but  little  dreamine  of  the 
hornet's  nest  into  which  he  had  fallen.  Lieuten- 
ant Hunt's  round  face  meeting  the  light  of  the  ris- 
ing moon,  without  a  turban  surmounting  it,  was 
the  firat  notice  the  pirate  bad  of  his  mistake.  He 
immediately  plunged  overboard,  and  before  Lieu- 
tenant Hunt  suflSciently  recovered  his  astonish- 
ment to  know  whether  he  was  dreaming  or  not, 
or  to  rouse  his  crew  up,  a  discharge  from  three  or 
four  cannon,  within  a  few  yards,  and  the  cutting 
through  the  rigging  bv  the  various  missiles  with 
which  the  guns  were  loaded,  soon  convinced  him 
there  was  no  mistake.  It  was  as  well  the  men 
were  still  l3ring  down  when  this  discharge  took 
place,  as  not  one  of  them  was  hurt ;  but  on  jump- 
ing to  their  legs,  they  found  themselves  cioselv 
pressed  by  two  large  war  prabns,  one  on  each 
bow.  To  return  the  fire,  cut  the  cable,  man  the 
oars,  and  back  astern  to  gain  room,  was  the  work 
of  a  minute,  but  now  came  the  tug  of  war,  it  was 
a  case  of  life  and  death.  Our  men  fought  as  Bri- 
tish sailors  ought  to  do ;  quarter  was  not  expected 
on  either  side ;  and  the  quick  and  deadly  aim  of  the 
marines  prevented  the  pirates  from  reloading  their 
Kuns.  The  Illanun  prahus  are  built  with  strong 
bulwarks  or  barricades,  grapeshot-proof,  across 
the  fore  part  of  the  boat,  mrough  which  ports  are 
formed  for  working  the  euns ;  tnese  bulwarks  had 
to  be  cut  away  by  round  shot  from  the  Jolly  Ba- 
chelor, before  the  musketry  could  bear  effectually. 
This  done,  their  nape  and  canister  told  with  fear- 
ful execution,    m  the  meantime  the  prahus  had 
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been  piessine  forward  to  board,  while  the  Jolly 
Bachelor  backed  astern ;  but  as  soon  as  this  ser- 
vice was  achieved,  our  men  seized  their  muskets 
and  dashed  on ;  the  work  was  sharp  but  short,  and 
the  slaughter  great.  While  one  pirate  boat  was 
sinking,  and  an  effort  made  to  secure  her,  the  other 
effected  her  escape  by  rounding  the  point  of  rocks, 
where  a  third  and  larger  prahu,  hitherto  unseen, 
came  to  her  assistance,  and  putting  fresh  hands  on 
board,  and  taking  her  in  tow,  succeeded  in  getting 
off,  though  chased  by  the  Jolly  Bachelor,  after 
setting  fire  to  the  crippled  prize,  which  blew  up 
and  sunk  before  the  conquerors  got  back  to  the 
scene  of  action.  While  there,  a  man  swam  off  to 
them  from  the  shore,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
captured  slaves,  and  had  made  his  escape  by  leap- 
ing overboard  during  the  fight.  The  three  prahus 
were  the  same  Ilianun  pirates  we  had  so  suddenly 
come  upon  off  Cape  JDatu  in  the  Dido,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  same  fleet  that  Lieutenant  Horton 
had  chased  off  the  island  of  Murrundum.  The 
slave  prisoner  had  been  seized  with  a  companion 
in  a  small  lishins  canoe  off  Borneo  Proper;  his 
companion  suffered  in  the  general  slaughter.  The 
flight  that  presented  itself  on  our  people  boarding 
the  captured  boat  must  indeed  have  been  a  fright- 
ful one ;  none  of  the  pirates  waited  on  board  for 
even  the  chance  of  receiving  either  quarter  or 
mercy,  but  all  those  capable  of  moving  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  water.  In  addition  to  the 
killed,  some  lying  across  the  thwarts  with  their 
oars  in  their  hands,  at  the  bottom  of  the  prahu, 
in  which  were  about  three  feet  of  blood  and  wa- 
ter, were  seen  protruding  the  mangled  remains  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  bodies.  During  my  last  expe- 
dition, I  fell  in  with  a  slave  belonging  to  a  Malay 
chief,  one  of  our  allies,  who  informed  us  that  he 
likewise  had  been  a  prisoner,  and  pulled  an  oar  in 
one  of  the  two  prahus  that  attacked  the  Jolly  Ba- 
chelor; that  none  of  the  crew  of  the  captured 
prahu  reached  the  shore  alive,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lad  that  swam  off  to  our  people ;  and  that 
there  were  so  few  who  survived  in  the  second 

Srahu,  that  havine  separated  from  their  consort 
uring  the  night,  tne  slaves,  fifteen  in  number, 
rose  and  put  to  death  the  remaining  pirates,  and 
then  ran  the  vessel  into  the  first  river  they  reached, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Kaleka,  where  they  were 
seized,  and  became  the  property  of  the  governing 
data;  and  my  informant  was  again  sold  to  my 
companion  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  the  datu. 
Each  of  the  attacking  prahus  had  between  fifty  and 
sixty  men  including  slaves,  and  the  larger  one  be- 
tween ninety  and  a  hundred.  The  result  mieht 
have  been  different  to  our  gallant  but  dozy  Jolly 
Bachelors. 

*<  I  have  already  mentioned  the  slaughter  com- 
mitted by  the  fire  of  the  pinnace  under  Lieutenant 
Horton  into  the  laiigest  Malay  prahu,  and  the  ac- 
coimt  given  of  the  scene  which  presented  itself  on 
the  deck  of  the  defeated  pirate  when  taken  pos- 
session of,  affords  a  slrikinfl;  proof  of  the  character 
of  these  fierce  rovers,  greatlv  resembling  what  we 
read  of  the  Norsemen  and  Scandinavians  of  early 
ages.  Among  the  mortally  wounded  lay  the 
young  commander  of  the  prahU,  one  of  the  most 
noble  forms  of  the  human  race ;  his  countenance 
handsome  as  the  hero  of  Oriental  romance,  and  his 
whole  bearing  wonderfully  impressive  and  touch- 
ing.   He  was  shot  in  front  and  through  the  lungs, 


and  his  last  moments  were  rapidly  approaching. 
He  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  the  blood  gush&l 
from  his  mouth  with  the  voice  he  vainly  essayed 
to  utter  in  words.  Again  and  again  he  tried,  but 
a£ain  and  again  the  vital  fluid  drowned  the  djring 
effort.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  something  of  im- 
portance which  he  desired  to  communicate,  and  a 
shade  of  disappointment  and  regret  passed  over  his 
brow  when  he  felt  that  every  essay  was  unavail- 
ing, and  that  his  manly  strength  and  daring  spirit 
were  dissolving  into  the  dark  night  of  annihilation. 
The  pitying  conquerors  raised  him  gently  up,  and 
he  was  seated  in  comparative  ease,  for  the  welling 
out  of  the  blood  was  less  distressing ;  but  the  ena 
speedily  came,  he  folded  his  arms  heroically  across 
his  wounded  breast,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  British 
seamen  around,  and  casting  one  last  glance  at  the 
ocean,  the  theatre  of  his  daring  exploits,  on  which 
he  had  so  often  fought  and  triumphed — expired 
without  a  sigh. 

**  The  spectators,  though  not  unused  to  tragical 
and  sanguinary  sights,  were  unanimous  in  speak- 
ing of  the  death  of  the  pirate  chief  as  the  most 
affecting  spectacle  they  had  ever  witnessed.  A 
sculptor  might  have  carved  him  as  an  Antinous  in 
the  mortal  agonies  of  a  Dying  Gladiator." 

By  these  wild  and  stirring  adventures,  we 
have  been  perhaps  betrayed  into  too  great 
a  luxury  of  details  connected  with  the  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  pirate-haunts  of  Bor- 
neo. For  this  reason  we  stop  short  here, 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  a  very 
strong  temptation  to  include  in  our  broken 
narrative,  the  brief  description  which  Cap- 
tain Keppel  gives  of  the  concluding  opera- 
tions against  the  pirates  of  Maluda.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  though  there  was  more 
hard  fighting,  there  were  fewer  of  those 
romantic  accessories  dwelt  upon  in  the  pas- 
sages we  have  extracted.  Our  reluctance, 
consequently,  to  pass  over  their  relation,  is 
so  much  the  less.  The  Mohammedan  chiefs 
defended  themselves  with  the  gallantry  in- 
herent in  all  men  who  have  any  claim  to  be 
descended,  however  remotely,  from  the 
Arabs.  But  bravery  perhaps  was  almost 
their  only  virtue,  though  injustice  to  human 
nature  we  ought  to  observe  that  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  of  the  pirates,  whose  strong- 
holds were  razed  to  the  ground  by  our 
countrymen,  gave  a  proof  of  the  powerful 
afifection  of  his  nature,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  much  better  man.  When 
his  fortress  had  been  taken  by  storm,  wh^n 
his  hoards  had  been  plundered,  his  follow- 
ers dispersed,  his  wives  driven  into  the  jun- 
gle, and  separated  from  him  by  interposing 
parties  of  the  enemy  ;  when  he  was  without 
shelter,  or  clothing,  or  food ;  when  he  had 
nothing  lefl  but  the  carbine  which  he  bore 
night  and  day  in  his  hand,  he  still  tenderly 
and  lovingly  carried  about  with  him  a  favour- 
ite child,  from  which  the  utmost  extremity 
of  misfortune  or  sufieriDg  could  not  induce 
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him  to  separate,  and  it  was  only  when  escape 
became  absolately  impossible  that  he  laid 
him  down,  as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  his 
pursuers,  in  order  to  effect  his  retreat  across 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  This  fact  sup- 
plies a  new  illostration  of  the  tmth,  that 
there  is  no  man  wholly  wicked.  When 
Nero  died— 

«  Some  band  unseen  sttewed  flowers  upon  his 
tomb  ;•• 

and  when  Robespierre  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  the  poor  old  man  with  whom  he 
had  lodged  shed  bitter  tears  at  his  fate.  So 
the  Mussulman  pirate  of  Borneo  found 
something  to  lore,  and  to  lo7e  him  ;  and,  if 
he  still  survive  in  exile,  no  doubt  the  re- 
membrance of  the  hour  when  he  was  parted 
£rom  his  child,  constitutes  an  almost  suffi- 
cient punishment  for  the  crime  of  his  past 
life.  With  this  reflection  we  take  our  leave 
of  the  Buccaneers  of  the  Elastem  Archi- 
pelago. 

To  establish  our  influence  and  protect  our 
conunerce  in  that  part  of  the  world,  it  was 
by  no  means  judged  sufficient  to  have  broken 
the  forces  of  the  enemies  of  the  trade. 
Something  more  was  required.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  a  very  great  triumph  and  a 
great  advantage  to  behold  an  Englishman 
raised  to  be  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  valuable  provinces  of  Borneo. 
But  other  steps  must  be  taken  before  we 
could  be  said  to  have  made  any  sure  advances 
towards  extirpating  the  germs  of  barbarism 
from  the  tmck  of  commerce.  No  casual 
visitations,  returning  at  uncertain  intervals, 
would  ever  suffice  to  overawe  piracy,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  ne&rious  traffic  in  slaves 
carried  on  by  the  Buccaneers.  Properly  to 
respect  diir  power  they  must  be  constant 
witnesses  of  it,  must  be  made  sensible  that 
we  possess  reservoirs,  as  it  were,  of  chas- 
tisement close  in  their  vicinity,  to  which 
recourse  may  be  had  at  any  moment.  This 
consideration  at  length  determined  the  Bri- 
tish Government  to  accept  the  island  of  La- 
buan,  which  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  expressed 
his  readiness  to  cede  to  us. 

The  first  step  towards  this  important  meas- 
ure was  taken  by  Lord  Auckland,  who, 
during  the  last  year  of  his  Governor-Gene- 
ralship, sent  out  persons  to  examine  the  coal 
field  which  had  been  discovered  on  the  is- 
land. His  lordship  foresaw  of  what  value 
this  coal  might  be  in  our  subsequent  trade 
with  China ;  and  it  scarcely  can  be  doubted 
that  had  he  remained  longer  in  India,  he 
would,  by  his  counsels  and  representations, 
have  led  to  the  earlier  establishment  of 
British  sovereignty  over  Labuan.  It  was, 
of  coursci  perfectly  right   to  institute   a 


careful  examination  of  the  island,  before  de- 
termining to  fix  upon  it  as  a  coal  station,  as 
a  commercial  dep6t,  and  as  a  harbour  of  re- 
fuge for  ships  escaping  from  tiphoons  in  the 
China  Seas.  Some  persons,  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  localities,  who  remembered  that 
durin?  the  eighteenth  century  we  had  pos- 
sessed a  settlement  on  Balambangan,  were 
of  opinion  that  a  station  on  that  island,  situ- 
ated at  the  northern  extremity  of  Borneo, 
would  be  preferable  to  one  at  Labuan.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  argued,  that  in  es- 
tablishing a  commercial  settlement,  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  fix  upon  a  site,  lying  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  pirate  haunts,  which  would 
necessarily  expose  to  much  danger  all  ships 
frequenting  it,  and,  therefore,  deter  nmny, 
not  under  the  pressure  of  absolute  necessity, 
from  doing  so.  Another  argument  against 
Balambangan  was  drawn  from  its  insalubrity, 
whereas  Labuan  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to 
be  particularly  healthy.  Many  circumstan- 
ces have  been  mentioned  to  account  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  constantly  swept  over 
by  both  monsoons,  which,  by  ventilating  its 
forests  and  jungles,  prevent  the  formation 
or  settling  of  malaria.  Secondly,  the  soil  is 
light  and  porous,  &vouring  the  rapid  perco- 
lation of  water.  Thirdly,  it  lies  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  the  larger  island  to 
prevent  its  being  constantiy  immersed  in  its 
heavier  atmosphere,  charged,  as  it  mustbe, 
with  innumerable  deleterious  particles,  aris- 
ing from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  However,  it  is  even 
said,  that  the  banks  of  the  Borneo  river, 
though  covered  with  mud,  from  which  pes- 
tilential miasmata  might  be  expected  to 
ascend,  are  nevertheless  exceedingly  salu- 
brious. 

Another  reason  for  selecting  Labuan  in 
preference  to  Balambangan,  was  stated  to 
be  the  central  position  of  the  former,  lyin^ 
as  it  does  1009  miles  from  Hong  Kong,  and 
707  from  Singapore.  But  to  this  circum- 
stance we  attacn  no  great  weight  The  dis- 
tance between  Labuan  and  Balambangan  is 
not  ereat,  and  the  latter  is  if  anything  nearer 
to  Hong  Kong. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  strong  reasons  for 
giving  the  preference  to  Labuan,  upon  some 
of  which  we  shall  not  at  present  insist ;  the 
existence  of  coal  on  the  island,  in  the 
neighbouring  isles,  and  on  the  continent  im- 
mediately opposite,  being  of  itself  sufficient 
to  justify  the  preference  which  has  been 
given  it.  Mr.  Crawford,  formerly  Governor 
of  Singapore,  very  properly  considers  the 
discovery  and  possession  of  this  coal  among 
the  most  fortunate  events  that  have  recentiy 
occurred  in  the  East.  It  is,  we  believe, 
equal  in  quality  to  the  best  found  in  Eng- 
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land,  ahd  the  mities  which  produce  it,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  New  Holland 
and  India,  the  only  ones  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Our  position  at  Lahuan  will  con- 
sequently confer  on  us  immense  advantages 
in  case  of  war  with  any  maritime  power. 
Possessing  a  capacious  harbour,  it  will  form 
a  safe  station  for  our  commercial  shipping, 
as  well  as  for  war-steamers  designed  to  pro- 
tect it ;  but  into  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
do  not  propose  entering  just  now.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  if,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Brooke  and 
Mr.-Keppel,  we  shall  have  succeeded  in 
creating  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Borneo, 
(n  spite  of  what  has  been  done  towards  lift- 
ng  the  veil,  the  island  is  still  a  terra  incognita 
iu  Europeans;  though  in  all  likelihood  it 
eill  not  long  continue  so.  On  a  future  oc- 
casion we  may  touch  on  some  other  phases 
of  the  subject,  there  being  much  in  the  back- 
ground to  which  the  present  volumes  scarcely 
allude,  but  pregnant,  nevertheless,  with  the 
most  important  considerations. 

There  is  one  anxious  inquiry,  which  has 
been  constantly  present  to  our  mind,  during 
the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  but  to  which 
aey  afford  no  satisfactory  answer.  What 
means  have  been  taken  to  protect  Mr. 
Jrooke's  invaluably  life  from  the  extraordi- 
«uy  du«eiB  to  T^hich  it  is  exposed,  at  the 
lands  of  the  vindictive  and  blood-thirsty 
^.1/ate  hordes  }  We  have  exasperated  these 
men  to  the  utmost:  have  we  left  Mr.  Brooke 
alone  to  abide  their  furyl  This  question 
must  not  be  evaded  or  stifled.  It  calls  im- 
peratively for  a  reply.  It  should  be  asked 
and  answered  in  Parliament. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  PastandPresm^  Policy  of  Eng* 
land  towards  Ireland,  London.  Moxon. 
1845. 

2.  Letters  on  the  Condition  of  Ireland,  By 
Thomas  Campbell  Foster,  Esq.,  ^^  The 
Times  Commissioner.'  London.  Chap- 
man and  Hall.     1846. 

3.  Ireland;  Social^  Political^  and  Religious. 
By  GusTAVE  DS  Beaumont.  Edited  by 
W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.D.      Bentley.     1839. 

4.  Ireland,  By  J.  G.  Kohl.  Chapman 
and  Hall.    London.    1844. 

Ireland,  for  centuries  of  our  history,  the 
subject  oi  anxiety,  of  contradictory  opinions, 
of  debate  and  of  legislation,  at  no  time 
attracted  more  attention,  or  was  more  likely 
to  have  its  miseries,  its  anomalies,  its  wants, 
and  its  n^lects  forced  upon  the  gaze  of  the 


Ei^lish  public,  and  of  the  legislature,  thao 
during  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 
The  pending  and  approaching  discussions  on 
the  condition  and  on  the  wants  of  Ireland 
will  have  been  called  forth  partly  by  the 
lamentable  calamity  of  an  apprehended 
famine  ;  partly  by  the  apparently  unchange- 
able indolence  and  propensity  to  outrage 
of  portions  of  its  people,  who  from  all  time 
have  periodically  shocked  humanity  by  the 
commission  of  savage  atrocities ;  and  partly 
by  the  recent  attention  and  inquiries  which 
have  been  directed  towards  that  country 
through  the  medium  of  the  press. 

At  this  juncture,  therefore,  a  philosophical 
inquiJ^  into  the  roots  of  the  never-ending 
miseries  and  disturbances  of  Ireland,  and  a 
calm  review  of  the  theories  which  have  been 
broached  and  advocated  by  different  travel- 
lers and  writers  on  the  state  of  that  countiy, 
cannot  but  be  acceptable ;  and  if  this  review 
should  aid  in  pointing  out  appropriate  reme- 
dies for  the  hitherto  incurable  diseases  of 
Ireland,  it  will  not  be  without  practical 
utility. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  writers  upon 
Ireland.  The  country,  the  climate,  the 
people,  its  wants,  its  miseries,  its  abuses, 
its  neglected  capabilities,  its  industrial  re- 
sources; the  institutions  which  adorn  or 
disfigure  it,  the  laws  which  oppress,  and 
those  which  secure  to  it  equality  with  the 
rest  of  the  empire,  the  ^nationality'  for 
which  it  has  so  long  kept  up  an  ineffectual 
struggle — all  these  subjects  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  writers,  and  almost  as 
many  different  theories  have  been  promul- 
gated respectii^  them.  Yet  in  the  discus- 
sion of  many  of  these  questions,  on  some,  or 
on  all  of  which  the  undeniable  and  continu- 
ous misery  of  the  people  of  Ireland  must 
depend,  though  writers  of  repute  have  dif- 
fered in  theory,  they  have  preserved  a  re- 
markable unanimity  as  to  certain  prominent 
facts  which  forced  themselves  on  their  ob- 
servation. 

It  is  proposed  briefly  to  examine  some  of 
the  more  prominent  of  these  theories  in  the 
present  review,  and  the  facts  on  which  they 
rest.  The  examination  may  aid  us  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  sound  conclusion  in  this  inquiry. 

The  most  fiivourite  and  popular  theory — 
the  one  which  has  the  oldest  pedigree,  and 
the  most  numerous  writers  in  its  behalf,  is, 
that  *  absenteeism,'  because  of  the  evib 
which  it  entails  in  an  economic  view,  is  the 
true  economic  view,  is  the  true  root  of  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  Ireland.  The 
advocates  of  Irish  nationality  and  a  repeal 
of  the  Union  eagerly  seize  on  surface  views, 
and  on  easily-obtained  statistics,  to  prove 
this  theory,  as  an  argument  in  their  &voar ; 
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and  absenteeism  is  loadly  pcoclaimed  as  the 
rain  of  Ireland. 

Another  class  of  writers  trace  every  social 
misery  of  the  sister  kingdom— every  moral 
debasement,  every  instance  of  mendacious 
and  cringing  servility-— of  contented  wretch- 
edness, of  unequal  progress  in  the  path  of 
civilisation  with  the  rest  of  the  empire — ^to 
the  influence  of  centuries  of  oppression  on 
the  part  of  England,  and  to  unequal  civil 
and  religious  privileees.  The  great  majority 
of  the  radical  or  Repeal  party  in  Ireland 
support  these  views.  With  this  class  of 
theorists,  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country  are  to  blame  for  all  the  evils  which 
oppress  Ireland,  and  an  extension  of  the  po- 
litical franchise,  and  a  national  parliament, 
can  alone,  in  their  estimation,  effect  their 
cure. 

Writers  of  another  class,  who  find  in  this 
country  many  sincere,  though  prejudiced 
supporters,  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland  many 
violent  adherents  amongst  (what  is  termed) 
the  church  and  king,  and  high  Tory  party, 
maintain  that  the  wounds  by  which  Ireland 
bleeds,  and  which  disfigure  the  page  of  her 
history,  are  to  be  traced  solely  to  religious 
causes.  On  the  one  side,  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  degrades  the 
people,  and  habituates  their  minds  to  a  state 
of  contented  serfiige  from  which  they  can- 
not rise ;  that  it  beats  down  independence  of 
thought,  and  with  it  independence  of  action 
and  voluntary  exertion.  On  the  other  side, 
it  is  replied,  that  an  overpaid  state  church 
without  a  people  is  the  cause  of  Ireland's 
misery.  Thus  the  people  have  been  per- 
petudlly  impoverished  oy  payments  to  a 
church,  in'  the  doctrines  of  which  they  do 
not  believe,  and  have  been  lashed  into  the 
commission  of  outrage  by  the  exactions  of 
that  church,  and  by  finding  themselves,  as 
Catholics,  despised.  Both  parties  in  this  re- 
spect attribute  to  the  ministers  of  religion  all 
the  evils  which  afflict  Ireland. 

Another  class  of  writers,  again,  lode  at 
the  millions  of  wretched  Irish,  at  their  mi- 
gratory struggles  for  existence,  and  at  their 
Infinite  and  minute  sub-divisions  of  the  land, 
as  pointing  out  an  unerring  index  to  the 
*  leprous  mstilment'  which  poisons  her  ex- 
istence. The  land,  say  they,  is  not  of  suf- 
ficient extent  for  Uie  people ;  over-popula- 
tion is  the  cause  of  Ireland's  misery.  Re- 
move the  cause,  and  the  evils  which  affiict 
her  will  cease.  Emigration  is  the  remedy. 
This  view  amongst  modern  politicians  has  a 
large  class  of  advocates. 

A  modem  writer,  M.  Beaumont,  adopt- 
ing a  popular  view  prevalent  in  Ireland,  and 
moulding  it  into  shape,  mamtains  that  a 
^  bad  aristocracy'  is  at  the  root  of  all  the 


evils  of  Ireland ;  and  to  its  blighting  influ- 
ence he  attempts  to  trace  the  moral  and 
physical  disfigurements  of  Ireland.  This 
view  is  agreeable  to  the  class  of  politicians 
termed  *  levellers^ — to  those  who  pore  over 
Paine's  '  Rights  of  Man,'  which  they  inter- 
pret to  mean  the  right  to  a  perfect  equality 
ci  condition  amongst  men ;  and  this  equali- 
ty they  would  accomplish  by  pulling  down 
to  their  own  level  every  one  superior  to  them 
in  rank  and  fortune,  rather  than  by  an  en- 
deavour to  elevate  themselves.  This  doctrine 
is,  however,  one  more  agreeable  to  the 
French  school  of  modem  politicians,  than 
popular  in  this  country. 

Another  and  a  numerous  class  of  writers, 
who  appear  to  have  a  multitude  of  facts  to 
support  their  theory,  contend,  that  the  evils 
of  Ireland  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  race  which  peoples  that  country 
— that  to  the  violent  passions,  to  their  want 
of  continuous  energy,  their  apathy,  their 
neglect  of  natural  advantages,  and  the  down- 
right laziness  of  the  people,  are  owing  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  which  have  ever 
prevailed  in  that  country.  M.  Beaumont 
has  termed  these  theorists  '  the  phrenologi- 
cal school  of  philosophers,  who  would  apply 
to  nations  that  system  which  they  employ 
to  judge  of  individuals.'  Hiese  writers 
found  their  views  chiefly  on  comparison. 
They  compare  Ireland  with  England  and 
with  Scotland,  and  they  compare  the  peo- 
ple. They  compare  the  people  of  one  dis- 
trict in  Ireland  with  the  people  of  another 
district,  and  when,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  by 
a  strange  coincidence  they  invariably  find 
order,  advancement,  prosperity,  and  content, 
in  different  districts  of  Ireland  inhabited  by 
one  race ;  whilst,  in  the  same  country,  in 
districts  peopled  by  another  race,  they  in- 
variably find  savage  outrages  prevail,  an  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  old  luibits,  a  resistance 
of  all  innovation,  and  a  tendency  to  subdi- 
vide and  descend  into  littleness, 'rather  than 
to  rise  and  accomplish  greatness— they  ex- 
claim, ^  Look  at  the  proo&  of  our  theory — 
the  misery  of  Ireland  is  owing  to  its  race  of 
people,  for  its  people  are  insubordinate  and 
lazy,  and  every  political  economist  has 
proved  that  peaceful  and  diligent  labour  only 
is  the  source  of  prosperity  and  wealth.' 

It  is  proposed  to  examine,  in  detail,  each 
of  these  views  as  the  most  likely  means  of 
developing  the  causes  of  Ireland's  continued 
misery ;  and  we  will  take  them  in  their 
order. 

And  first,  as  to  the  theory  that  '  Absen- 
teeism' is  the  root  of  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness  of  the  Irish  people. 

It  is  much  to  be  legretted,  that  few  men 
take  a  comprehensive  and   statesmanlike 
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view  of  great  questions.  Having  discover- 
ed one  evil,  or  one  good,  too  many  fasten 
upon  that  evil  or  that  good,  confine  their 
view  to  it,  expatiate  solely  upon  it,  can  see 
nothing  ulterior  to  it,  and  persuade  them- 
selves at  last  that  the  evil  is  unmitigated 
and  monstrous,  and  that  its  removal  alone 
will  remedy  every  mischief;  or  that  the 
good  (if  it  he  a  good)  is  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  every  other  consideration  to  attain.  Did 
politicians  of  this  stamp  take  into  account 
other  circumstances  and  their  bearings  upon 
the  good,  or  the  evil,  they  would  often  find 
that  the  evil  was  not  so  great,  nor  the  good 


money  sent  to  absentees  is  therefore  lost  to 
Ireland  hecaute  of  their  absenteeUnij  and  be* 
gin  to  examine  into  the  probable  expendi* 
ture  of  t&at  sum,  supposinz  the  absentees 
to  be  resident  landlords  in  Ireland.  When 
they  then  find  that  about  a  third  of  the  resi- 
dent landlords'  incomes  is  spent  in  Irish  pro- 
duce which  is  amttaned  by  them  and  their 
establishments,  and  therefore  does  not  fur* 
ther  benefit  the  Irish  nation,  and  that  same 
produce  would  have  been  sold  at  the 
same  price  to  English  buyevs,  if  not  pur- 
chased by  these  resident  Irish  landlords,  and 
therefore  that  the  peasantry  who  sold  the 


down  as  an  injury  to  Ireland.    Because, 
whether  the  landlord  eats  his  bread  and  beef 


worth  every  sacrifice.  This  truth,  how-  produce  are  in  the  same  position,  the  de- 
ever,  is  too  often  left  for  practical  rather  than  mand  being  equal — when  they  find  this,  they 
theoretical  illustration.  This  country  is '  arrive  at  the  necessary  inference  that  one- 
now  suffering  from  a  very  recent  practical  third  of  the  absentee  drain  cannot  be  set 
proof,  that  a  vastly  overrated  good  was  not 
worth  the  sacrifice  it  paid  for  it.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  eloquent  philippics  of,  in  Ireland  and  pays  for  the  produce  there. 
Brougham,  a  Sturge,  and  a  Thompson,  or  eats  it  in  Eingland,  and  English  buyers 
against  the  horrors  and  evib  of  slavery. !  buy  it  for  him  from  Ireland,  it  can  make 
*  Emancipate  the  slave,'  it  was  exclainied, !  little  difierence  to  Ireland ;  for  in  either  case 
^  and  as  a  freeman  he  will  repay  you  for  the !  Ireland  is  paid  for  her  produce,  and  in  either 
sacrifice,  not  only  with  his  gratitude  for '  case  the  produce  is  consumed.  There  is  do 
your  justice ;  but,  with  the  energy  of  a  -  pretence  for  saying  that  the  absence  of  the 
freeman,  he  will  redouble  the  value  of  your .  landlords  creates  a  want  of  demand  for  pro- 
colonies.'  We  do  not  for  a  moment  depre- 1  duce  in  Ireland,  for  there  is  a  market  in  this 
cate  that  noble  sacrifice ;  but  did  we  not  country  for  all  the  produce  she  knows  how 


over-rate  the  good  1  The  enthusiasts  against 
negro  slavery  judged  of  the  negro's  nature 


to  raise.     This  view  of  the  subject  is,  how- 
ever, rendered  so  clear  by  Mr.  Foster,  ^  The 


as  they  did  of  their  own — they  omitted  one  I  Times  Commissioner,'  that  we  cannot  for- 


most  important  consideration,  which  must 
tell  on  the  result  of  their  measure, — io  cofi" 
sider  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  were  dealing ;  and  that  measure  now 

fitands  forth  a  monument  of  the  noble  sene-    ^^  _  ._.  ,^,   ...    ^ 

rosity  of  England  and  a  lasting  mark  of  mis-  ^a^^pens  to  be  food,  thar  we  think  it  strann  die 
judging  folly.     The    negroes    have    been  I  people  should  starve  who  manufacture  it   It  does 


bear  quoting  his  remarks  on  the  subject. 
He  says  at  page  612 : — 

*'  But  we  are  told  that  Ireland  exhibits  the  strange 
anomaly  of  a  coantry  exporting  food,  whilst  her 
people  starve.    It  is  only  because  the  manufacture 


emancipated,  they  will  no  longer  work,  and 
our  ^West  Indian  colonies  are  wellnigh  in 
ruin.  Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the  cry 
raised  respecting  absenteeism.  It  is  looked 
upon  by  manyas  the  monster  evil  of  Ireland, 
which  if  removed,  Ireland  must  prosper.  It 
is  unquestionably  a  great  evil ;  but  is  it  not 
overrated  ?  To  estimate  the  evil  correctly 
we  must  define  in  what  it  consists.  The 
majority  who  hold  this  opinion  look  at  it 
solely  as  an  economic  evil ;  they  have  as- 
certained, or  assume,  that  the  amountof  rents 
sent  to  Irish  absentee  proprietors  is  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  4,500,000/.  *  Look  at  this 
drain  on  the  country,'  they  exclaim, '  how 
can  Ireland  prosper  under  it !  To  obtain 
this  sum  the  food  of  Ireland  is  sent  to  your 
country,  and  the  money  for  which  the  food 
is  sold  is  then  sent  to  these  absentees.  This 
is  what  renders  the  people  poor  and  wretch- 
ed.' Others,  more  discriminating,  do  not 
iake  for  granted  the  assertion  that  all  the 


not  strike  ns  as  so  strange  that  people  should  starve 
who  manufacture  cottons,  or  silks,  or  stockings^ 
Yet  where  is  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  ?  fioth 
are  manufactured  bv  labour,  and  it  is  for  bis  la- 
bour only  that  the  labourer  seeks  to  be  paid.  If 
he  be  paid  for  his  labour,  no  matter  what  the  ma- 
nufacture is, — ^whether  com,  or  cattle,  or  cottons, 
he  can  live ;  and  it  can  make  no  earthly  diflerenoe 
to  the  labourer  whether  his  Bs.  or  lOi.  a  week  are 
earned  in  manufacturing  com  or  cotton.  It  is  the 
65.  he  wants,  and  on  the  6s.  that  he  lives.  Does 
Ireland  give  away  that  food  which  she  exports  ? 
No,  she  sells  it ;  and  she  sells  it  for  its  value. 
Well,  with  the  value  she  can  re-purchase  the  food 
— or  would  she  have  both  value  and  food  ?  Ire- 
land exports  so  many  quarters  of  grain,  and  so 
much  stock.  These  are  her  manofacturea  Man- 
chester exports  so  many  bales  of  cottons  and  silks* 
which  are  her  manufactures.  Both  want  food, 
and  both  want  clothing ;  and  both  resort  to  a  com- 
mon medium  of  exchange — namely,  money ;  and 
the  manufactures  of  both  represent  so  much  la- 
bour. The  Kerry  peasant  savs, — "  My  labour  has 
manufactured  ten  quarters  of  wheat,  worth  505.  a 
quarter,  and  ten  firkins  of  butter,  worth  80s.  the 
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firkia ;  gi^e  me  25/.  for  my  wheat,  and  40/.  for 
my  butter,  and  you  pay  me  for  my  labour,  and  I 
intend  to  spend  the  money  you  give  me  in  paying 
my  rent  and  purchasing  my  subsistence.'  The 
Manchester  manufacturer  says, — *  My  labour  and 
skill  have  manufactured  ten  pieces  of  cotton,  worth 
50^.  a  piece,  and  ten  pieces  of  silk,  worth  SOs,  a 
piece ;  give  me  25/.  for  my  cottons,  and  40/i  for 
my  silks,  and  you  pay  me  for  my  labour  and  skill, 
and  I  intend  to  spend  the  monejr  you  ^ve  me  in 
paying  my  rent,  paying  for  materials,  and  purchas- 
ing my  subsistence.'  Where  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  ?  £ither  of  them  with  the  money 
in  his  pocket  for  his  manufacture,  whatever  it  may 
be,  has  so  many  quarters  of  wheat  and  so  many 
firkins  of  butter  in  his  pocket,  or  so  many  pieces 
of  silks  and  cottons,  as  the  money  stands  the  re- 
presentative value  for.  And  as  for  *  anomaly,' 
surely  the  anomaly  is  fully  as  great  to  see,  as  is 
unhappily  too  often  the  case,  in  such  a  town  as 
Manchester,  for  instance,  poor  creatures  half- 
clothed  and  perishing  of  cold  in  the  middle  of  a 
town  which  clothes  the  whole  world.*' 

After  showing  that  the  yalae  of  the  grain 
alone  exported  from  Ireland  to  England 
amounts  to  about  5,000,000/.  a  year,  leaving 
out  of  question  the  value  of  provisions  ex- 
ported, which  is  estimated  at  1,200,000/. 
and  the  exports  of  flax  and  linen,  which  are 
estimated  at  the  value  of  3,000,000/. ;  Mr. 
Foster  continues ; — 

"  So  that  poor,  miserable,  ever-complaining  Ire- 
land receives  from  England  from  4,000,000/.  to 
5,000,000/.  sterling  yearly,  in  exchange  for  these 
articles  of  produce  alone,  to  say  nothing  about  pige, 
cows,  sheep,  butter,  and  flax — va.<tt  quantities  of 
all  which  articles  England  purchases  from  her. 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  obtain  the  money — the 
common  medium  of  exchange — and  you  obtain 
whatever  money  will  purchase.  Money  repre- 
sents everything ;  and  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  talk 
about  England  consuming  the  food  of  Ireland,  so 
long  as  Ireland  takes  care  to  be  well  paid  for  it. 

**  Wiih  regard,  too,  to  the  money  sent  to  absen- 
tees residing  in  England  or  elsewhere,  there  is  a 
very  prevalent  fallacy,  which  passes  for  wisdom, 
and  which  is  put  forth  as  one  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments to  show  the  *  injustice  of  England  to  Ire- 
land.'  It  is  said  the  Irish  peasant  sends  his  pro- 
duce to  England,  and  the  money  he  gets  for  it  he 
sends  also  to  his  landlord  in  England ;  therefore 
he  is  deprived  of  both  produce  and  money.  One 
really  feels  almost  ashamed  to  find  it  necessary  to 
expose  such  a  fallacy.  The  Irish  peasant  cannot 
have  both  his  goods  and  the  value  of  his  goods  in 
money ;  he  therefore  cannot  lose  both.  Suppose 
a  resident  landlord  of  an  income  of  fsay)  1000/.  a 
year,  will  require  for  the  consumption  of  his  stables 
(say)  100/.  worth  of  oats,  straw,  and  hay,  and  for 
the  consumption  of  his  house  (say)  150/.  worth  of 
com  and  butter,  and  that  this  250/.  worth  of  agri- 
cultural produce  he  consumes  in  Ireland  onnis 
estate,  and  buys  it  direct  from  his  tenants,  what  is 
the  fact  with  re^rd  to  this  produce  which  the  te- 
nants sell  to  him?  They  part  with  their  250/. 
worth  of  produce  to  their  landlord,  who  consumes 
it,  and  take  in  exchange  for  it  250/.«  and  they  then 


pay  the  250/.  to  the  landlord  for  their  rent  Thuiv, 
in  the  same  way^  the  landlord,  to  use  this  silly  ar- 
gument, gets  both  their  produce  and  money;  the 
fact  being  simply,  that  he  gets  so  much  money  for 
rent,  and  for  that  money  he  gives  them  the  use  of 
so  much  land,  which  is  worth  the  rent  paid  for  it 
Now,  what  earthly  difference  can  it  make  to  these 
tenants,  so  far  as  this  250/.  worth  of  produce  is 
concerned,  whether  the  landlord's  steward  pays 
them  250/.  for  it  at '  the  castle/  or  a  liverpool  or 
London  agent  or  buyer  pays  them  the  2502.  for  it 
at  the  next  market-town  ?  In  both  cases  the  te- 
nants part  with  their  produce  for  250/. ;  in  both 
cases  tne  produce  is  taken  from  them  for  consump- 
tion ;  and  whether  it  is  eaten  at  *  the  castle,'  or  m 
England,  or  eoes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  is  all 
the  same  to  the  tenants — they  have  the  value  of  it 
in  their  pockets.  And  inasmuch  as  the  landlord, 
whether  a  resident  or  an  absentee,  expects  the  rent 
of  his  land  which  he  lets  to  his  tenants,  and  for 
which  they  have  this  250/.  to  pay,  surely,  if  they 
pay  it  for  rent,  it  is  all  the  same  to  them,  so  far 
as  regards  this  250/.,  whether  their  landlord  is 
resident  or  not,  for,  in  either  case,  having  paid  it> 
they  are  the  250/.  poorer." 

Supposing  each  absentee  thus  to  spend 
about  a  third  of  his  income  id  the  purchase 
of  produce  which  he  consumes,  we  thus  at 
once  diminish  by  one-third  the  amount  of 
the  evil  of  the  absentee  drain,  whatever  that 
drain  may  be.  Another  third  of  this  alleged 
drain  is  thus  disposed  of  by  Mr*  Foster.  He 
says  at  page  617 : — 

«We  come,  then,  to  examine  the  remaining 
portion  of  a  resident  landlord's  expenditure  in  Ire- 
land, and  we  shall  see  how  much  of  that  goes  to 
benefit  the  irt<4  nation  by  jiromoting  Irish  manu- 
factures. How  much  of  his  clothing  is  made  in 
Ireland  ?  His  hat  comes  from  London ;  his  coat 
from  the  west  of  England;  part  of  his  boots  from 
France ;  so  of  his  gloves ;  his  stockings  from  Not- 
tingham; his  watch  from  England  or  Geneva. 
How  much  of  his  lady's  clothing  has  been  manu- 
factured in  Ireland  ?  Her  bonnets,  shoes,  gloves, 
and  silk  and  satin  dresses,  most  of  them  are  of  the 
French  manufacture;  her  morning  dresses  the 
produce  of  Manchester  or  Glasgow ;  her  jewellery 
irom  every  part  of  the  world.  How  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  which  have  become  necessaries  to 
him  are  of  Irish  manufacture  ?  His  wines — his 
champagne,  hock,  claret,  port,  sherry,  Madeira — 
all  are  the  produce  of  foreign  countries.  So  are 
his  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  tobacco.  How 
much  of  his  household  furniture  is  the  produce  of 
Ireland .'  His  mahogany  and  rosewood  chairs  and 
tables,  their  morocco  leather  seats,  their  cotton 
coverings,  the  chandeliere  of  his  rooms,  the  oil  and 
wax  he  bums,  the  marble  of  his  chinmey-piece, 
his  fire-range,  the  expensive  pictures  on  his  walls, 
his  books--all  are  the  produce  of  English  or  for- 
eign industry,  whichj  resident,  just  tne  same  as 
a)»ent,  he  must  and  will  have,  and  to  pay  for 
which  Irish  food,  that  is  her  manufactures,  must 
equally  be  abstracted.  The  money  annually  re- 
quired for  the  purchase  of  these  luxuries  and 
necessaries  may  be  fairlv  set  down  at  one-third 
more  of  his  income ;  and  this  third,  thou^  rni' 
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dent^  does  not  benefit  (he  manufactures  of  the  Iridic 

nation,  bat  encourages  the  industry  of  foreigners. 
It  would  only  do  the  same  if  he  were  an  absentee. 
This  thirdt  therefore,  of  absentee  income  must  also 
be  deducted  from  the  absentee  payments  which,  it 
is  alleged,  drain  and  impoverisn  Ireland." 

The  remaining  residue  of  one-third  of  this 
alleged  absentee  drain  is  still  i^in  further 
jfeduced  by  the  expenses  of  educating  chil- 
dren as  fiftshion  and  custom  dictate,  in  Eng- 
land or  abroad,  and  in  laying  by  a  provision 
for  younger  children  and  the  fortunes  of 
daughters.     Inasmuch  as  these  sums  would 
be  equally  abstracted  from  the  possibility,  or 
at  least  the  probability  of  benefiting  the 
Irish  nation,  if  the  landlord  were  resident, 
they  must  be  deducted  from  the  economic 
mischief  he  entails  on  Ireland,  as  an  absen- 
fee.     By  these   means,  the  assumed  sum 
of  4,500,000/.  of  Irish  absentee  drain  has 
been  reduced,  in  the  apparently  &ir  estima- 
tion of  this  author,  to  something  less  than 
1,000,000/.      These,  however,  are   rough 
calculations :  but  whether  closely  estimated 
or  not,  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  to 
assume  the  whole  amount  of  rents  paid  by 
Ireland  to  absentees,  to  be  loit  to  Ireland 
because  of  their  tAeenteeiemj  is  a  fallacy ;  but 
a  part  of  that  sum — a  serious  amount  it  is 
true,  is  so  lost.    As  counter-balancing  this 
evil,  Mr.  Foster  shows  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment given  in  England  to  Irish  resident 
labourers,  to  be  fairly  estimated  at  upwards 
of  5,000,000/.  and  seems  to  argue  pretty 
conclusively,  that  if  5,000,000/.  worth  of  la- 
bour be  given  in  England  to  the  million  of 
Irish  who  reside  there,  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  full  equivalent  for  the  million's  worth 
of  labour  which  the  million  abstracted  from 
Ireland,  and  lost  to  that  country,  in  absentee 
rents,  would  purchase. 

But  this  argument  about  absenteeism  is 
really  worth  little,  unless  we  assume  that 
Ireland  has  no  other  possible  means  of  em- 
ploying to  profit  her  starving  people,  who 
want,  therefore,  by  so  much,  the  employ- 
ment which  the  abstracted  million  would 
give,  in  increased  demand  for  articles  for 
which  there  is  now  no  market.  But  can 
we  assume  this  %  Impossible.  It  is  but  the 
other  day,  that  a  paper  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  command, 
showing  that  for  the  linen  manufactures  and 
agricultural  wants  of  this  country,  about 
6,000,000/.  worth  of  flax  and  flax-seed  is 
annually  imported  from  abroad,  to  meet  our 
demands.  It  is  shown,  that  if  Irish  flax  to 
this  aihount  were  obtainable,  it  would  have 
a  preference  in  the  market,  as  being  of  a 
better  and  finer  texture ;  and,  therefore,  as 
producing  a  better  and  finer,  and  more  dura- 
Die  fiibric.    Every  1/.  worth  of  this  imp<vted 


flax  and  seed  might  be  srown  in  Ireland. 
Why  is  it  not  grown  ?  What  have  absen- 
tees to  do  with  the  prevention  of  it  %  Flax 
grows  abundantly  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  the 
most  profitable  crop  the  farmer  can  cultivate. 
There  are  3,000,000  of  waste  acres  in  Ire- 
land capable  of  growing  it,  which  grow 
nothing;  there  are  people  enough  in  all 
conscience  there  doing  nothing,  and  ready 
to  employ  in  its  cultivation ;  and  there  is  a 
demand  and  market  for  every  lib.  of  flax 
they  can  grow.  England  wants  it.  Why 
is  it  not  grown }  Here  is  a  positive  drain 
on  the  country  of  6,000,000/.  for  flax,  a^so- 
lutely  lost,  for  every  1/.  of  the  6,000,000/. 
might  be  created  and  saved  to  the  country, 
by  the  industrious  cultivation  of  this  amount 
of  flax.  Talk  of  absentee  drain  after  this  ! 
The  drain  of  laziness  and  apathy,  and  want 
of  enterprise  in  this  one  respect,  is  of  more 
mischief  to  Ireland  in  an  economic  sense, 
than  the  highest  estimate  of  the  absentee 
drain  can  amount  to  twice  over  eveiy  year. 
But  absenteeism  is  an  evil,  a  great  evil, 
and  its  chief  mischief  is  well  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Foster.    He  says : — 

**  No  doubt  absenteeism  does  entail  some  consid- 
erable amount  of  want  of  employment  which 
would  be  otherwise  given  by  indirect  as  well  as 
by  direct  means — as  in  servants,  &c.  But  the  chief 
evils  arising  from  absenteeism  are  the  absence  of 
the  landlord's  moral  influence  and  example  from 
his  neighbourJiOod — the  absence  of  a  superior  mind 
capable  of  leading,  directing,  and  instrucung.  These 
are  great  evils,  and  the  evils  of  absenteeism." 

Let  us,  then,  estimate  this  mischief  at  its 
true  worth — as  a  considerable  economic 
evil ;  but  as  most  injurious  in  a  moral  and 
social  point  of  view.  Still,  it  is  but  an  in- 
gredient of  mischief,  and  as  such  we  ought 
only  to  estimate  it. 

A  far  greater  drain  than  arises  from  ab- 
senteeism is  the  drain  of  unprofitable  con- 
sumption which  is  perpetually  going  on  in 
all  parts  of  Irel&nd.  The  wealth  of  a  nation 
depends  on  the  same  causes  as  conduce  to 
the  wealth  of  individuals,  namely^  the  pro- 
duction of  more  articles  of  exchangeable 
value  than  are  consumed,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  overplus.  No  individual  can 
get  rich  who  consumes  all  he  creates ;  nor 
can  a  nation  which  pursues  the  same  course. 
Now  all  men  consume  produce  of  exchangea- 
ble value ;  but  all  do  not  create  produce  of 
an  exchangeable  value.  In  proportion  as 
you  increase  the  number  of  those  who  do 
not  create,  but  consume  produce,  in  like 
proportion  do  you  tend  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  a  nation.  But  if  you  multiply  the 
non-creating  and  consuming  class  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  swidlow  up  the  surplus 
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produce  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  class 
that  createe  produce,  you  necessarily  keep 
that  class  poor,  and  you  have  the  spectacle 
of  the  non-creatinff  class  swallowing  up  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  and  consuming  it,  and 
the  nation  necessarily  remains  steeped  in 
poverty.     And  such  b  the  spectacle  which 
Ireland  now  presents.    The  landlords,  as  a 
class,  are  a  non-producing  class.    They  help 
to  consume  the  surplus  produce  created  by 
the  working  class.     This  is  an  evil :  but  in 
a  properly  constituted  society  it  Ls  more  than 
compensated  by  the  good  which  ought  to 
flow  from  their  superior  direction,  gui£ince, 
and  information.    They  are  as  the  head  to 
the  limbs  of  the  body.     The  limbs  have  the 
labour  of  carrying  the  head,  and  of  doing  all 
the  creative  work  which  shall  support  both 
themselves  and  the  head :  but  without  the 
direction  of  the  head,  the  greatest  exertion 
of  those  limbs  are  fruitless..    But  in  Ireland, 
you  have  the  spectacle  of  those  heads  being 
indefinitely  multiplied,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  they  do  not  perform  the  duty  of  heads : 
they  do  not  guide  and  direct  the  limbs,  but 
simply  oppress  with  their  useless  load.    If 
you  have  one  landlord,  who  exacts  a  fourth 
of  the  produce  for  the  rent  of  his  land ;  but 
who  aids,   and   guides,  and  instructs  his 
tenants  in  return  for  consuming  that  fourth  of 
their  produce,  even  the  tenants  profit  by  this 
social  union  of  interests,  more  than  the  value 
of  that  portion  of  their  surplus  which  they 
pay  for  their  land.    They  live  well  on  the 
residue  of  the  produce,  improve,  increase 
their  produce  by  the  instruction  they  re- 
ceive, and  accumulating  the  surplus  become 
wealthy.    Tbis  is  simply  the  history  of  a 
nation^s  prosperity.    If,  however,  a  tenant, 
instead  of  so  cultivating  his  land,  sublets  it  in 
smaller  patches  to  under  tenants,  and  exacts 
another  fourth  of  the  produce  of  the  land  as 
bis  rent ;  and  by  an  injudicious  lease  against 
the  superior  landlord,  sets  that  landlord  at 
defiance;  you  then  have  the  spectacle  of 
the  direction  of  the  superior  mind — of  the 
head,  removed   from    the  working  limbs, 
which  are  left  to  work  undirectea,  whilst 
they  are  compelled  to  bear  two  burdens,  the 
superior  head,  which  is  now  but  lumber  to 
them,  and  an  inferior  head,  which  has  usurp- 
ed its  place.    But  if,  as  is  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  in  Ireland,  you  find  these  inferior 
tenants  again  not  cultivating  the  soil,  but  imi- 
tating their  inferior  landlora — the  ndddleman 
over  them,  and  themselves   becoming  so 
many  '  middlemen,'  and  renting  out  meir 
land  in  small  patches  to  mere  larourers,  ex- 
tracting another  fourth  of  the  produce  for 
their  rent,  and  incapable  of  ^ving  any  use- 
ful direction  in  return,  what  is  the  necessary 
consequence  %    That  the  pfoduoei»*-those 


who  create  wealth,  are  deprived  of  three- 
fourths  of  their  produce,  instead  of  one- 
fourth,  to  pay  three  rents  instead  of  one 
rent ;  and  those  three  rents  divided  among 
many  landlords  are  consumed  and  do  not 
increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  by  accu- 
mulating as  surplus  produce;  the  nation 
therefore  continues  poor :  and  the  wealth 
producers — ^the  labourers  of  the  soil,  with- 
out intelligent  direction,  do  not  improve  in 
the  science  of  cultivation,  and   the  one- 
fourth  of  the   produce  which  remains  to 
them  after  the  payment  of  the  three  rents 
for  land  is  barely  sufficient  to  support  life. 
They,  therefore,  are  wretchedly  poor.  Such 
is  the- '  middleman '  system  in  Ireland.    The 
bulk  of  the  people — the  labourers  of  the  soil 
—are  reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty  by 
the  various    rents  extracted   from  them ; 
being    undirected,  they    do    not   improve 
either  the  system  of  cultivation  or  their  own 
condition,  and  the  numerous  ^  middlemen ' 
as  well  as  landlords,  subsisting  on  rent, — 
consuming  the  swrplus  produce  of  the  nation 
and  crtoHng  no/AifM,— consume  the  wealth 
of  the  nation,  and  the  whole  nation  is,  there- 
fore, steeped  in  poverty.     On  this  subject, 
the  volumes  of  evidence  relating  to  Ireland 
are  full.     It  is  a  monstrous  evil,  which  has 
never  been  sufficiently  pointed  out.     Mr. 
Foster's  book  indeed  makes  frequent  allu- 
sion to  the  subject,  but  does  not  fully  ex- 
amine into  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
one  of  his  letters  was  not  devoted  to  this 
subject.    He  has,  however,  compiled  a  very 
valuable  appendix  of  evidence  on  the  mis- 
chiefr  arising  from  the  system  of  *  middle- 
men ;'  and  in  one  of  his  last  letters  he  thus 
briefly  alludes  to  this  subject,  with  a  recom- 
mendation which  deserves  and  calls  for  con- 
sideration ;  *'  Of  what  use,'  says  he,  ^  is  the 
middleman?      If  he  usurps  the  place  of 
landlord,  whilst,  in  reality,  he  is  not  land- 
lord; give  reality  to  his  position;  compel 
him  to  become  the  landlora,  or  to  give  up 
his  position.    If  he  take  the  place  of  an  ex- 
tortioner, and  as  an  idle  drone  consumes  the 
surplus  produce — ^the  wealth  and  capital  of 
the  community--extinguish  him ;  put  an 
end  by  law  to  his  ability  to  continue  to  do 
so.     In  fiict,  create  a  valuable  middle  class 
by  prohibiting  absolutely  all  sub-letting,  and 
thus  compel  the  middleman  either  to  pur- 
chase the  fee,  or  become,  as  in  England,  a 
working  farmer  of  the  lands  which  he  holds, 
finding  capital,  and  intelligence,  and  skill,  to 
employ  and  direct  labour  on  his    lands. 
What  would  be  thought  in  Sufiblk,  for  in- 
stancO)  of  any  man  who  should  jro  there  and 
take  a  dozen  &rm8|  as  Mr.  O'Connell  does 
in  Keny,  and  sub-let  them  to  small  tenants, 
lit  three  Hme$  the  rent  which  he  himself 
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^  paid,  he  doing  nothing  but  receive  the 
rents?  It  would  not  be  borne;  but,  if 
borne,  it  would  soon  make  Suffolk  what 
the  farms  of  Mr.  O'Connell  are  now — an 
abode  of  wretchedness  and  neglect.'  (p. 
692.) 

Secondly,  let  us  consider  how  far  '  the 
oppression  of  England,'  the  want  of  an  ex- 
tended franchise,  and  a  national  Parliament, 
have  to  do  with  the  present  misery  of 
Irelaud. 

In  Ireland  it  is  a  prevailing  fashion  to  at- 
tribute everything  to  bygone  misrule.  Point 
out  the  want  of  industry  of  the  people,  their 
exertionless  contentment,  their  want  of 
care,  and  forethought,  and  order,  and  you 
are  met  with  some  such  ejaculation  as 
this,  ^  Ah,  it  is  the  sad  consequence  of  op- 
pression. Look  at  the  old  Irish  penal  code, 
when  an  Irish  Catholic  could  not  possess 
a  horse  above  the  value  of  5/.  without 
the  fear  of  having  its  purchase  demand- 
ed for  that  sum  !  Look  at  the  cruelties  of 
Cromwell ;  and  above  all,  look  back  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  !'  Any  Englishman  who, 
as  an  excuse  for  instances  of  English  back- 
wardness and  barbarism,  where  such  in- 
stances can  be  found,  should  use  exculpa- 
tory language  like  this,  would  only  be 
thought  fitted  for  a  strait-waistcoat  and  the 
asylums  of  Han  well  or  of  Bedlam.  The 
influence  of  tradition,  of  history  of  the  past, 
and  of  the  stories  of  our  fathers,  may  have, 
and  no  doubt  have,  some  effect  upon  the 
passions  and  feelings  of  the  existing  genera- 
tion. But  what  is  the  effect  }  The  history 
of  past  high  achievements  makes  a  man 
proud  of  the  name  of  his  country,  and  de- 
termined that,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  that 
name  shall  not  be  sullied.  The  relation  of 
a  past  defeat  makes  a  man  determined, 
should  the  opportunity  again  arise  for  his 
country  to  retrieve  the  dishonour,  to  do  his 
best  to  aid  it.  The  memory  of  a  past  op- 
pression makes  a  man  feel  happy  in  its  pre- 
sent non-existence,  and  determined  to  up- 
hold his  freedom.  This  is  the  spirit  with 
which  Englishmen  look  on  past  history. 
But  what  would  be  thought  of  the  English- 
man who  excused  an  act  of  political  vena- 
lity, or  any  act  of  cringing  servility,  or  of 
outrage,  with  the  exclamation,  *  Ah,  sir,  it 
is  the  unhappy  result  of  past  political  cor- 
ruption ' — the  old  rotten  boroughs  are  to 
blame  for  this  venality ;  and,  as  for  the 
cringing  servility  and  any  slavish  vices,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Charleses  to  trace  the  reason  of  that,  for  it 
was  only  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  that  serfdom  by  law.  was  put  an 
end  to  in  England.  Before  that  period  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  England  were  <  vil- 


leins '  appurtenant  or  in  gr09$.  The  ^  villein 
appurtenant'  was  sold  with  the  land  to 
which  he  belonged  as  a  slave.  The  *  villein 
in  gross '  was  a  personal  slave  attached  to, 
and  belonging  to,  the  person  of  the  lord  of 
the  soil.  These  unhappy  people  could  own 
no  property,  whatever  they  accumulated 
their  lord  might  seize — they  were  almost 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  at  one  time 
their  lord  could  murder  them  with  impunity. 
Such  being  then  the  unhappy  condition  of 
the  bulk  of  the  English  population,  how  can 
you  wonder  that  such  a  tree,  though  up- 
rooted now,  should  not  have  shed  some 
fruit,  and  that  fruit  you  now  see  in  these 
remnants  of  slavish  vices  >  And  as  to  the 
outrages,  look  at  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 
They  inculcated  outrage.'  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  Englishman  who  should  speak 
thus?  Yet  this  is  the  kind  of  argument 
which  you  now  see  in  favour  in  Ireland. 

No:  man  is  not  formed  by  tradition. 
The  youngest  of  us  remember  the  rotten 
boroughs,  and  what  influence  have  the  rot- 
ten boroughs  on  us  now  ?  We  are  *  crea- 
tures of  habit.'  Our  natural  ijiclinations 
may  be  moulded  and  swayed  by  perpetual 
and  persevering  habit,  bat  we  are  not  to  be 
turned  to  either  industry  or  laziness,  to 
honesty  and  boldness,  or  to  fraud  and  cun- 
ning and  cringing  servility,  by  the  stories  of 
seven  centuries  ago.  To  be  whining  per- 
petually about  the  past,  is  a  certain  proof  of 
imbecility.  This  view  of  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land's wretchedness  has  been  adopted  by 
M.  Beaumont,  and  is  one  of  the  errors 
into  which  we  think  that  author  has  fallen. 
He  says  :  '  The  Irishman  exhibits  the  man 
whom  tyranny  has  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
during  seven  centuries.'*  Seven  centuries  ! 
Why,  what  was  the  Irishman  seven  cen- 
turies ago  ?  The  translator  of  M.  Beau- 
mont has  appended  the  following  note  to 
that  author's  account  of  Ireland's  early 
history:  *In  the  list  of  178  monarchs  of 
the  Milesian  line,  enumerated  by  Irish  his- 
torians, only  forty-seven  died  natural  deaths ; 
seventy-one  were  slain  in  battle,  and  sixty 
murdered.'*'^  The  outrages  and  violence 
which  disgrace  Ireland,  it  would  appear, 
were  no  less  a  feature  in  Ireland  before  the 
^  seven  centuries  '  of  oppression  began,  than 
they  are  at  this  day. 

If  we  go  back  to  a  more  recent  period, 
and  lessen  the  ^  seven  centuries '  by  two, 
we  find  in  an  old  and  authentic  history  of  the 
habits  of  the  Irish  people, '  Fynes  Moryson'ii 
Itinerary,'  published  in  1617,  the  author  de- 
scribing the  mineral  wealth,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  the  great  plenty  of  fish  oq 
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the  coasts,  the  profiting  by  which,  he  says, 
is  ^  hindered  by  the  innabitants'  barbarous- 
ness,  making  them  apt  to  seditions,  and  so 
unwilling  to  enrich  their  prince  and  their 
country ;  and  by  their  slothfulness,  which 
is  so  singular  as  they  hold  it  baseness  to  la- 
bour ;  and  by  their  poverty  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  charge  of  such  works.'  He  says 
further  on :  ^  So  the  Irish  might  in  all  parts 
have  abundance  of  excellent  sea  and  fresh- 
water fish,  as  salmonds,  oysters,  shell-fish, 
if  the  fishermen  were  not  so  possessed  with 
the  natural  fault  of  slothfulness,  as  no  hope 
of  gaiue,  scarcely  the  fear  of  authoritie,  can 
in  many  places  make  them  come  out  of 
their  houses  and  put  to  sea.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  many  places  they  use  Scots  for  fish- 
ermen, and  they,  together  with  the  Eng- 
lish,* make  profit  of  the  inhabitants'  slug- 
gishness.'* A  century  later  Boate  and 
Molyneaux,  who  published  a  work  now 
esteemed  of  hi^h  authority,  on  <  The  Natu- 
ral History  of  Ireland,'  in  speaking  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  country,  give  accounts  of 
the  first  application  of  marl  and  lime  as 
manures  by  the  English  (for  the  Irish 
were  too  ignorant)  ^  they  also  speak  of  the 
English  reclaiming  bogs  in  Ireland.  ^  But 
this,'  say  they,  *  hath  never  been  known  to 
the  Irish,  or  if  it  was,  they  never  went 
about  it,  but  to  the  contrary,  let  daily  more 
and  more  of  their  good  land  grow  boggy 
through  their  carelessness,  whereby  also 
most  of  the  bogs  at  first  were  caused.'  For 
introducing  draining  and  other  improve- 
ments, the  English  say  these  authors  have 
been  rewarded  by  the  Irish  nation  ^from 
time  to  time  with  unthankfulness,  hatred, 
and  envy.'*f 

The  same  authors  also  speak  of  the  dis- 
covery and  working  of  mines  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  Ireland, '  whose  industry  herein,'  say 
they, '  the  Irish  have  been  so  far  from  imi- 
tating, as  since  the  beginning  of  the  rebel- 
lion they  have  broke  down  and  auite  demo- 
lished almost  all  the  iron-worlcs.'l  The 
late  Rer.  Dr.  Madden,  the  president  and 
founder  of  this  Dublin  society,  in  his  book, 
'  Reflections  and  Resolutions  proper  for  the 
Gentlemen  of  Ireland,'  throughout  the 
whole  volume  deprecates  the  laziness  and 
indolence  of  the  people  as  the  true  source  of 
their  poverty.  He  says  at  pase  24,  when 
pointing  out  the  evil  habits  wnich  prevail 
amongst  his  countrymen ;  '  The  laziness 
and  indolence  of  our  people  is  another  uni- 
versal habit  and  custom  that  should  be  dis- 
couraged as  much  as  all  the  rest.  As  indus- 
try and  labour  is  the  great  source  of  riches 
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to  all  nations,  how  fidfums  must  this  terrible 
humour  6e,  which  infects  so  many  thousand 
people,  even  of  those  who  profess  labour 
and  depend  on  it  for  support.  Many  even 
of  these  follow  their  work  but  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  as  if  they  thought  as  the  Scrip- 
tures speak  of  the  Jews,  ^  their  strength  was 
to  sit  still,'  they  will  work  no  longer  thau 
the  scoorce  of  necessity  is  held  over 
them.'*  in  a  similar  strain  does  Arthur 
Young  (who  wrote  some  seventy  years  ago), 
speak  of  the  '  beggarly  appearance '  of  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  Ireland — of  land  which 
he  terms  *  the  richest  soil  I  ever  saw.' 
Wakefield,  who  wrote  in  1812,  speaks  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  as  bein^  so  conspi- 
cuous, thai  it  would  appear  '  as  if  nature  had 
determined  to  counteract  the  bad  efifecta 
produced  by  the  clumsy  system  of  ita 
cultivators.' 

Even  M.  Beaumont,  who  propounds  the 
notion  of  the  ^seven  centuries^  of  oppressioa 
being  at  the  bottom  of  every  mischief,  after- 
wards exclaims — *  In  the  midst  of  every 
chanee  vou  will  find  Ireland  the  same  at  all 
epochs,  ahcays  miserable  in  the  same  degree^ 
always  overstocked  with  paupers,  displaying 
the  same  deep  and  hideous  wounds. 't  For 
an  unvarying  result  you  must  look  for  an 
unvarying  cause.  Try  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Madden  by  the  severest  tests  of  the  political 
economists,  and  is  it  not  the  truth — that  in- 
dustry and  labour  are  the  source  of  riches  to 
all  nations,  and  that  the  Herrible  humour  of 
indolence  and  laziness'  must  foe  ruinous? 
Its '  ruinous'  efieets  are  depicted  by  M.  Beau- 
mont with  terrible  force — '  I  have  seen,'  saya 
he,  *  the  Indian  in  his  forests,  and  the  negro 
in  his  chains,  and  thought,  as  I  contemplated 
their  pitiable  condition,  that  I  saw  the  very 
extreme  of  human  wretchedness ;  but  I  did 
not  then  knovr  the  condition  of  unfortunate 
Ireland.'!  But  all  writers  are  agreed  in  de- 
scribing this  condition  as  the  lowest  to  which 
human  beings  &re  capable  of  descending. 
With  addictedness  to  outrage,  do  we  not 
trace  this  '  terrible  humour'  as  existing  in  the 
Irish  people  firom  the  earliest  records  "i  and 
M.  Beaumont  bears  the  testimony  of  his  re- 
search to  its  '  ruinous'  effects  being  always 
the  same — ^  at  all  epochs,'  for  he  says,  the 
Irish  have  been  ^always  miserable  in  the 
same  degree.'  Kohl,  a  German  writer,  re- 
marks,— *  It  is  a  constant  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  Ireland  between  the  Irish  patriots  and 
the  adherents  of  the  English — ^that  is,  be- 
tween the  Celts  and  the  Anglo-Saxons, — 
whether  the  misery  and  poverty  of  Ireland 

*  *  Dr.  Mftdden*8  Beflections  and    Besolutions 
roper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland.'    Page  24. 
ublished  in  1738. 
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ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  tyranny  and  bad 
government  of  the  English,  or  whether  the 
indolence  and  want  of  energy  of  the  Irish 
themselves  be  not  in  a  great  measure  to 
blame.'  The  author  then  instances  a  Ger* 
man  colony  settled  many  years  ago  near 
Limerick,  who  came  from  the  Palatinate,  and 
who  still  bear  the  name  of  Palatinates. 
Living  under  the  same  laws  as  the  rest  of 
the  Irish  people,  this  author  says,  he  was  in- 
formed that '  these  Palatinates  are  looked  on 
as  the  best  farmers  in  the  country.'  '  They 
are  most  respectable  people,'  said  an  Iiish 
iady  to  me, '  and  much  wealthier  and  far  bet- 
ter off  than  their  Irish  neighbours.'*  The 
same  author  says  further  on — ^  The  English 
and  their  injustice  are  not  alone  in  fault,  but 
the  main  root  of  Irish  misery  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  indolence,  levity,  extravagance,  and 
want  of  energy  of  the  national  cnaracter-f 
Mr.  Foster  has  throughout  his  book  given 
instances  of  this  failing  in  the  Irish  national 
character,  and  of  its  inevitable  results — pov- 
erty, and  misery,  and  distress.  Have  we 
not  found,  in  discovering  universal.  laziness 
and  want  of  enterprise  among  a  people,  a 
sufficient  cause  for  misery  ?  Look  at  Eu- 
ropean nations  at  the  present  day,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  those  which  bear  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  industrious  and  enterpris- 
ing are  the  most  wealthy,  the  most  powerful, 
and  their  citizens  the  most  comfortable  1 
Look  at  England  and  Germany  on  the  one 
hand,  and  look  at  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the 
other.  In  his  last  letter  Mr.  Foster  observes, 
with  apparent  truth,  speaking  of  the  means 
of  wealth : — 

'<  Bat  how  is  produce  which  will  obtain,  because 
it  is  worth,  money,  to  be  got  ?  Only  by  labour 
and  enterprise,  of  both  which  qualities  there  is  a 
most  lamentable  want  in  Ireland.  The  man  who 
never  labours,  if  without  fortune,  must  necessarily 
starve.  The  man  who  labours  only  a  little  must 
necessarily  be  in  want  The  man  who  half  labours 
mast  necessarily  be  poor ;  and  'the  man  who  la- 
boan  hard  his  whoie  time  must,  under  ordinary 
drcumstances,  be  well  off*.  *  Labour,*  says  Adam 
Smith,  <  is  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase- 
moneyi  that  is  paid  for  all  things.* 

« It  is  because  the  people  of  Ireland  generally 
do  MoC  UAouTf  either  physically  or  mentallv,  in 
anything  like  the  proportion  that  the  people  of 
England  do,  that  they  are  not  generally  near  so 
wealthy.  Nay,  it  is  because  they  are  generally 
alMolutely  lazy  and  apathetic — too  lazy  to  weed 
their  land,  though  they  have  nothing  em  to  do-— 
too  lazy  to  clean  their  cottages,  with  nothing  else 
to  do ;  or  to  mend  the  holes  in  their  cottage  roofs, 
with  nothing  else  to  do, — ^that  their  land  is  so 
wretchedly  cultivated,  their  cottages  are  so  dirty* 
and  thdr  hovels  so  iniserable.t    fhave  repeatedly 

^♦P.4i.  t  P.  49. 

t  ***!¥•  are  so  poor  1'  is  the  reply  of  the  Irish 
peannts,  when  they  an  reproached  with  increasing 


seen  v^mU  wUied  *  loKgioB'  or  Imndla  of  atmw. 
in  the  south  of  Irekmd/lsid  on  the  roofs  of  cotta- 
ges to  keep  out  the  wet  or  to  stop  holes;  the 
owners  having  the  straw,  and  being  too  laizy  to 
open  it  out  and  lay  it  on  the  roof  properly.*' 

So  marked  is  this  character  of  indolence 
among  the  ^people,  that  Kohl,  in  describing 
a  part  of  Kerry  near  Tralee  Bay,  speaks  of 
*  the  mountains  being  naked  from  the  base 
to  the  summit,  and  of  a  gloomy,  monotonous 
colour,  for  they  were  covered  with  boe ;  and 
yet,'  says  he,  ^  I  saw  villages,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  complaining  of  a  scarcity  of 
turf!* 

But  did  the  misery  of  Ireland  depend  upon 
its  political  institutions  and  upon  English 
oppression,  that  misery  ought  to  have  ceased 
with  the  obtainment  of  an  equality  of  civil 
privileges,  and  from  the  impossibility  of 
^  English  oppression'  longer  continuing.  M. 
Beaumont,  whom  we  again  quote,  saysif 
^  Those  who  imagine  that  they  can  explain 
all  the  evils  of  Ireland  by  the  despotism  of 
England,  fall  into  a  great  error,  for  this  ab- 
solute despotism  has  never  existed.' 

And  with  regard  to  increased  political 
privileges  having  any  beneficial  eSect  in  re- 
moving Irish  distress  and  poverty,  the  same 
author  with  much  truth  remarks,  that  ^  the 
poverty  of  Ireland  did  not  vanish  as  its  lib- 
erties were  consolidated  and  increased.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that,  as  the 
Irishman  acquired  political  rights,  his  social 
misery  was  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
It  is  certain  that  Irishmen  have  never  been 
so  free  as  at  the  present  moment ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  have  never  been  so 

their  misery  by  neglect ;  and  they  continue  in  the 
filth  that  chokes  their  hovels,  without  the  slightest 
wish  to  keep  them  clean.*' — ^M.  Beaumont's  *  Ire- 
land, Social,  Political,  and  Religions,*  vol.iL,p.  25. 

'*  The  same  statistical  documents  which  show 
that  in  Ireland  nearly  5,000,000  of  individuals  are 
employed  on  the  land,  show  that  in  England  and 
Scotland,  out  of  a  population  of  16,305,000,  not 
more  than  5,000,000  are  engaged  in  agriculture; 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  the  same  number  that  is  so 
employed  in  Ireland ;  nevertheless,  England  and 
Scotland  have  an  extent  of  54,000,000  of  acres, 
whilst  Ireland  has  only  19,000,900.  So  that  in  Ire- 
land the  land  absorbs  two-thirds  of  the  population, 
whilst  in  the  other  two  countries  it  does  not  engage 
quite  one-third ;  and  it  appears  that  Ireland  em* 
ploys  as  many  labourers  to  cultivate  her  soil  as 
England  and  Scotland,  which  are  doable  her  size^ 
Finally,  it  appears  certain  that  by  the  Irish  system 
of  tillage  the  ground  produces  one-half  less  than  it 
does  under  the  management  of  an  English  or  Scotch 
fiumer :  whence  it  follows  that  three  Irish  agricul- 
tural labourers  do  rather  less  work  than  an  Eng- 
lishman or  Scotchman.  Even  supposing  that  the 
number  of  Enelish  and  Scotch  labourers  is  too 
smaU,  that  of  me  Irish  agriculturists  is  clearly  ex« 
cessive.  And  the  defective  cultivation  or  the 
ground  depends  precisely  on  their  quantior-'^^lhid^ 
p.  143. 
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miserable.'*  They  are  not  miserable  he* 
cavLse  of  their  increased  privileges  ;  their  in- 
creasing misery  is  to  be  attributed  to  another 
prevailing  and  continuing  cause,  "which  we 
think  we  have  sufficiently  pointed  out.  And 
with  regard  to  a  national  parliament  being 
the  remedy  most  likely  to  put  an  end  to 
Irish  misery,  we  have  living  on  the  pages  of 
history  the  records  of  the  deeds  of  the  Irish 
national  parliament.  Unless  the  type  and 
spirit  of  it  were  wholly  changed,  for  which 
we  have  no  possible  guarantee  (for  its  spirit 
depended  on  the  character  of  the  people), 
there  could  be  no  greater  national  curse  in- 
flicted on  the  country  than  to  give  it  a  na- 
tionnl  parliament.  What  says  M.  Beaumont 
of  Ireland's  last  national  parliament  ?  '  The 
principal  parliamentary  undertakers,the  chiefs 
of  parties,  sold  their  privileges  to  England  for 
the  sum  of  1,260,000/.  paid  down  in  hard 
cash,  and  renounced  their  parliamentary  pre- 
rogatives. *  •  •  They  renounced  their 
rights  for  the  stipulated  price ;  an  infamous 
bargain,  in  which  the  corruption  of  those 
who  bought,  was  surpassed  by  the  baseness 
of  those  who  sold  themselves ;  a  worthy  end 
of  a  parliament  which,  during  the  course  of 
its  existence,  was  rarely  independent,  almost 
always  servile,  never  national ;  and  which, 
when  condemned  to  perish,  disposed  of  its 
carcase  like  a  criminal  selling  his  body  for 
dissection.'l  We  may,  I  think,  dismiss  this 
head  of  the  inquiry,  as  one  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Ireland^s  distress. 
Shout  to  a  drowning  slave  that  you  will  ?ive 
him  freedom,  and  you  will  not  save  him 
from  death.  It  is  a  plank  to  sustain  him 
that  he  wants ;  and  the  plank  that  Ireland 
wants  to  save  her,  is  the  plank  of  industry 
and  enterprise.  This  will  sustain  her  in  her 
hour  of  need ;  this  will  give  her  wealth, 
will  employ  her  sons,  and  will  banish  misery. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  religious 
differences,  and  to  the  assertion  that  the  mis- 
ery of  Ireland  is  owing  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  payments  in  sup- 
port of  the  established  Church  is  concerned 
since  the  settlement  of  the  latter  question, 
the  complaints  of  one  party  against  a  (so 
called)  dominant  Church  are  pretty  well  at 
an  end.  There  are  no  more  tithe  outrages. 
Still,  as  subjects  of  the  same  kingdom — as 
affected  by  the  same  laws,  as  liable  to  the 
same  burdens,  the  Roman  Catholic  in  reason 
and  justice  has  a  right  to  perfect  equality ; 
and  until  that  perfect  equality  is  established, 
many  will  naturally  feel  dissatisfied.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  other  view  of  the 
case,  that  the  priesthood  are  at  the  bottom 
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of  much  of  the  agitation  which  drives  capital 
out  of  Ireland,  and  that  they  keep  enslaved 
the  minds  of  the  people  and  prevent  their 
equal  advancement,  there  is  perhaps  some 
truth  in  it.  But  are  the  priesthood  to  blame 
for  this  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  fault  of  the 
policy  pursued  towards  them  —  a  policy 
which  turns  a  half-educated  man  loose  upon 
society  to  depend  solely  on  the  people  whom 
as  their  priest  he  teaches.  The  author  of 
'The  Past  and  Present  Policy  of  England 
towards  Ireland'  has  with  much  erudition 
and  research  attempted  to  show  that  Ireland 
will  never  be  prosperous  and  her  people 
contented  so  long  as  you  leave  the  priest- 
hood to  subsist  by  agitation,  and  '  going  with 
the  popular  stream.'  '  The  great  majority 
of  these  priests,'  says  this  author,  ^  are  hot 
Repealers ;  it  is  they  who  work  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  repeal.'  Bishop  Stock,  in  a  nar- 
rative of  what  passed  a4  Killala  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1798,  says :  '  The  almost  total  de- 
pendence of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland  upon  their  people  for  the  means  of 
subsistence,  is  the  cause,  according  to  my 
best  judgment,  why  upon  every  popular 
commotion,  many  priests  of  that  communion 
have  been  (and  until  measures  of  better 
policy  are  adopted,  always  will  be)  found  in 
the  ranks  of  sedition  and  opposition  to  the 
established  government.  The  peasant  will 
love  a  revolution  because  he  feels  the  weight 
of  poverty,  and  has  not  often  the  sense  to 
perceive  that  the  change  of  masters  may 
render  it  heavier.  The  priest  must  follow 
the  impulse  of  the  popular  wave,  or  be  left 
behind  on  the  beach  to  perish.*  The  late 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  '  Posthumous 
Fragment,'  says :  *  We  consider  the  Irish 
clergy  as  factious,  and  as  encouraging  the 
bad  anti-British  spirit  of  the  people.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise  1  They  live  by  the 
people.  They  have  nothing  to  live  upon 
but  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people, 
and  they  must  fall  into  the  same  spirit  as  the 
people,  or  they  must  starve  to  death.'  On 
this  question  there  are  two  able  and  com- 

Srehensive  letters  previously  unpublished,  in 
fr.  Foster's  book.  Setting  out  on  the 
broad  principle  that  every  subject  of  the 
realm  has  a  right  to  a  perfect  equality  of 
civil  and  religious  privileges,  he  examines 
the  question  of  the  payment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  against  such  a  suggestion,  both 
by  the  Protestant  laity  and  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy— first,  on  the  ground  of  principle ;  and 
secondly,  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  On 
the  ground  of  principle,  he  advocates  the 
payment,  as  he  advocates  the  payment  of  the 
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Protestant  clergy,  by  the  state,  ^  because  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  government,  as  the  head 
wad  father  of  the  country,  to  take  care  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  not  brought 
up  as  heathens  but  as  Christians,  and  in  or- 
der to  insure  that,  they  must  pay  for  Chris- 
tian teaching.'*  He  points  out  the  evils 
which  arise  from  the  dependence  of  the 
priesthood  on  the  people,  in  their  promoting 
early  marriages,  because  of  the  marriage 
fees  by  which  in  part  they  live,  and  the  pil- 
grimages, ^stations,'  and  other  degrading 
practices  to  which  they  are  compelled  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  resort,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them  the  means  of  livelihood.  In  the 
concluding  letter  of  this  author  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  following  paragraph  is  worthy  of 
note. 

*'  Look,"  he  says,  **  at  the  example  in  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  of  the  eflects  of  an  unpaid  clergy. 
Though  a  great  number  among  the  very  powerful 
body  of  dissenters  in  England  are  moderate  men, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that,  as  a  Body,  they  are  what  may 
be  termed  the  aggressive  or  movement  party  ?  Are 
not  the  most  violent  democrats  and  chartist?  almost 
always  dissenters,  often  led  on,  too,  by  the  dissent- 
ing minister  ?  In  Scotland,  what  people  were  so 
qmet  so  long  as  there  were  none  but  paid,  'mode- 
rate* ministers  amonc  them  ?  The  m  mister's  wife 
took  tea  with  the  factor's  wife.  The  heritor's 
praise  was  on  their  lips ; — the  government  stipend 
came  regularly  on  every  quarter-day,  or  was  se- 
cure independently  of  the  people ; — ^and  the  minis- 
ters preached  to  poor  paupers,  living  on  2c/  a  week, 
'  patience,  meekness,  lonff-sufiering,  respect  to  con- 
stituted authorities,  and  future  rewards,'  and  from 
Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  from  Inverness  to  John 
cyGfoaf  s,  not  a  soldier,  or  a  poUceman,  or  a  con- 
stable (except  by  name),  was  ever  seen  or  known 
of.  The  (question  of  the  right  to  present  livings, 
created  a  division  in  the  Scottish  Kirk.  Six  hun- 
dred ministers  left  it,  and  enrolled  themselves  as  a 
voluntary  church,  dependent  upon  tlie  people,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  <  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland.'  The 
factor  disapproved  of  this,  and  went  to  the  '  mod- 
erate Church ;  the  newly-created  *  free*  minister's 
wife  no  loneer  took  tea  at  his  house ;  hitter  woids 
passed ;  the  neritors  refused  sites  for  new  churches ; 
the  people  were  roused  and  excited,  and  foourht 
with  soldiers  sent  to  ^uell  them  at  RosSi  The 
heritors  were  retaliated  upon  by  being  made  to 
keep  their  paupers  decently,  on  the  applications 
got  up  by  Free  Ministers  to  the  Court  of  Sessions ; 
and  ranklings,  and  heart-burnings,  and  lecrimina- 
tions,  now  prevail  where  once  was  profound  quiet 
and  suppression  of  evil.  Why  is  this  ? — ^Because 
when  a  worthy,  but  unfortunately  placed  minister, 
has  to  stirrup  the  people  for  his  dinner,  or  in  order  to 
pay  his  rent,  it  stirs  up  strife.  With  these  exam- 
pies  before  us,  is  it  not  patent  what  should  be  done 
to  quieten  *  strife  in  Ireland?  Simply,  pay  the 
priests,'' 

We  know  that  we  shall  here  be  met  by 
many  strong  aigumenta  on  the  part  of  thoee 


who  advocate  the  voluntary  principle.  What 
Ireland  wants  above  all  other  things  is  quiet 
and  peace,  in  order  that  capital  may  flow 
there.  What  agent  so  effective  in  preaching 
quiet  and  peace  as  a  contented  and  securely 
paid  clergyman  ?  Agitation  and  insecurity 
are  repugnant  to  his  very  nature.  What 
means  more  certain  to  obtain  such  a  clergy, 
than  for  the  state  to  pay  them  }  their  interests 
would  then  be  closely  allied  to  those  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Madden, 
^they  might  be  managed  like  cannons, 
whose  mouths  are  still  pointed  just  as  they 
please  who  fill  their  bellies.'*  Nor  would 
the  priesthood  lose  their  fair  influence  over 
the  people  because  of  such  state  payments  ; 
they  would  lose  only,  as  the  late  Rev.  Sidney 
Smith  expresses  it, '  fellowship  in  faction, 
and  fraternity  in  rebellion.'  As  one  measure, 
then,  of  remedying  the  evils  which  beset 
Ireland,  it  would  seem  that  the  payment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  not  the  least 
important ;  for  it  will  take  away  the  motive 
for  promoting  improvident  early  marriages, 
which  lead  to  misery  and  a  pauper  popula- 
tion, and  it  will  tend  to  allay  agitation,  and 
promote  peaceful  industry,  and  the  conse- 
quent gradual  introduction  of  capital  into 
the  country. 

We  have  space  only  briefly  to  allude  to 
the  remaining  positions.  We  come,  fourthly,  ' 
to  the  prevailing  idea  that  a  surplus  popula- 
tion is  the  cause  of  the  misery  of  Ireland, 
and  that,  therefore,  emigration  is  the  remedy. 
A  surplus  population,  with  3,000,000  of  acres 
of  waste  land  capable  of  cultivation  in  the 
country !  The  veiy  idea  is  an  absurdity. 
But  this  surplus  population  has  always  ex- 
isted, that  is,  if  Irish  misery  and  wretched- 
ness are  to  be  traced  to  a  surplus  population. 
'  If  by  some  magic  8|>ell,'  says  M.  Beau- 
mont, ^  millions  of  paupers  could  be  at  once 
transported  from  Ireland,  their  place  would 
soon  be  filled  by  the  overflowing  of  that 
well-spring  of  misery  which  is  never  dried 
up ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  its  social  state  to 
produce  profound  indigence  and  infinite  dis- 
tress.'f  What  has  emigration  ever  done  to 
ameliorate  that  distress  1  The  evidence 
taken  before  the  Irish  Poor  Law  commissi- 
oners on  this  subject,  is  unanimous  in  show- 
ing that  it  would  require  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  able-bodied  population  to  be 
withdrawn,  to  increase  wages  and  afford 
employment  to  the  remaining  people ;  that 
emigration  abstracts  the  flower  of  the  nation, 
and  leaves  the  refuse  behind ;  and  that  those 
who  emigrate  are  almost  always  enterprising 
men,  wim  a  little  money.    We  have  then 
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by  this  means  abstracted  from  the  country 
its  labour,  its  enterprise,  and  its  capital — 
those  very  qualities  i^hich  alone  are  wanted 
to  make  it  prosper.  In  an  admirable  letter 
on  this  subject  (in  which  the  question  is 
fully  reviewed),  dated  from  Clifden  in  Con- 
nemara,  Mr.  Foster,  after  quoting  evidence 
to  prove  the  profit  of  cultivating  an  acre  of 
bog  with  potatoes,  to  be  10/.  over  and  above 
every  cost,  the  outlay  being  about  lOf.,  and 
the  value  of  the  crop  20/.,  with  much  force 
exclaims  :  '  And  yet  the  people  amidst  miles 
<X  this  unreclaimed  land,  starve  for  want  of 
potatoes.  Government  will  give  10/.  to  get 
rid  of  an  industrious  man  by  emigration  Uor 
that  is  about  the  cost  of  his  passage) . '  That 
very  industry,  and  10/.  thrown  away,  would 
bring  in  an  acre  of  useless  bog,  the  profit  of 
which  would  keep  him  and  benefit  the 
country.'*  The  futility  of  emigration  as  a 
remedy,  is  proved  by  the  universal  tenor  of 
flkll  evidence  on  the  subject,  which  is  unani- 
mous in  showing  no  benefit  to  have  arisen  in 
increased  wages  or  employment  to  those 
who  remain.  And  as  to  the  question  of  our 
population,  what  do  men  live  by  %  By  one 
another ;  and  the  more  bf  them,  the  better 
the  living  of  all.  For  the  more  men  there 
are,  the  more  wants  there  are  to  supply. 

'  Crowds  of  men  make  land  valuable,' 
writes  Dr.  Madden,  with  truth.  The  peo- 
ple of  our  crowded  towns,  who  jostle  each 
other  as  they  walk  the  streets,  can  scarcely 
conceive  the  misery  which  exists  in  the 
wilds  of  Donnegal  and  Erris,  and  Connemara 
and  Kerry,  where  there  are  scarcely  half-a- 
dozen  men  to  each  square  mile  of  land 
capable  of  cultivation.  So  long  as  the  land 
is  not  used  up— -so  long  as  the  coasts  are  not 
drained  of  their  fish — ^so  long  as  the  mines 
of  the  mountains  are  not  worked  out — ^their 
marble  all  quarried — so  long  as  house-feed- 
ing and  green  crops  and  artificial  manures 
have  not  oegun  to  fail  in  producing  sufficient 
fat  cattle,  and  corn,  and  butter,  for  the  food 
of  multitudes — ^so  long,  in  fact,  as  all  these 
enterprises  and  industrious  arts  will  supply 
food  and  riches,  and  wamt  men  to  carry  them 
into  operation — so  long  is  the  country  not 
suffering  firom  over  popukUion,  but  from  some 
other  cause  which  we  must  endeavour  to 
find  out.  We  may  dismiss  this  idea,  there- 
fore, as  unworthy  further  attention. 

Neither  do  we  think  is  the  next  mooted 
opinion  deserving  of  more  regard.  M.  Beau- 
mont has  mooted  the  theory  that  to  a  ^  bad 
aristocracy'  is  to  be  traced  every  evil  that 
afflicts  Ireland.  What  is  it  the  aristocracy 
does  in  £!ngland,  which  has  led  to  so  differ- 
ent a  state  of  society  amongst  usi .  They 
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form  a  gracefril  capital  to  the  Corinthian 
pillar  of  the  state.  But  do  we  find  them 
superintending  or  setting  a-going  our  cotton 
Victories  1  Did  they  invent  the  steam-en- 
gine 1  Do  they  manage  our  ship-building 
yards  1  Did  they  project  our  railroads! 
Do  they  stand  by  the  forges  and  direct  our 
great  iron-works  ?  No  :  yet  these  are  the 
enterprises  which  make  England  great  and 
wealthy,  which  employ  her  people,  and 
drive  misery  from  her  shores.  The  aristo- 
cracy stand  forth  as  graceful  heads  among 
the  people  to  stimulate  their  ambition,  to 
inculcate  dignity  and  honour  by  their  exam- 
ple and  character.  These  are  the  offices  of 
the  aristocracy.  If  they  neglect  the  duty  of 
their  position  in  Ireland,  they  deserve  censure 
for  the  neglect ;  but  the  misery  of  the  people 
is  not  traceable  to  so  inadequate  a  cause. 

We  come  then  to  the  last  opinion,  that 
the  evils  which  afflict  Ireland  are  traceable 
to  the  race  which  peoples  it.  It  would 
serve  little  purpose  to  prove  this  as  an  in- 
controvertible fact,  unless  we  establish  an 
adequate  remedy ;  and  how  can  you  remedy 
the  mgrained  evils  of  a  race  of  people  1  It 
is,  however,  remarkable,  that  under  the 
same  laws  as  those  under  which  the  aborigi- 
nal Irish  starve,  the  Scotch  and  English  set- 
tlers of  Ulster  thrive.  The  English  descen- 
dants settled  on  the  east  coast  at  Wexford 
are  comfortable  and  peaceable,  whilst  the 
Irish  people  to  the  west  are  disturbed  and 
wretched.  The  German  settlers  in  Limerick 
grow  wealthy,  and  are  respectable  and 
peaceable  frirmers,  whilst  their  immediate 
neighbours,  the  Irish,  live  in  hovels,  and  are 
starving.  The  Clodderg  fishermen  at  Gal- 
way,  who  seem  chiefiy  a  mixed  Welsh  and 
Spanish  race,  live  in  comfortable  and  cleanly 
houses,  well-built,  and  in  rows  ;*  the  native 
Irish  beside  them  in  filthy  hovels.  ^  The 
difference,'  says  Kohl,  Mn  passing  out  of 
Leinster  into  Ulster,  was  as  if  everything 
had  been  struck  by  a  magician's  wand.  The 
dirty  cabins  by  the  road-side  were  succeed- 
ed by  neat,  pretty,  cheerful-looking  cottages. 
Regular  plantations,  well-cultivated  fields, 
pleasant  little  cottage-gardens,  and  shady 
lines  of  trees,  meet  the  eye  on  every  side. 
At  first  I  could  scarcely  believe  ray  eyes, 
and  thought  that,  at  all  events,  the  change 
must  be  merely  local  and  temporary,  caused 
by  the  better  management  of  that  particular 
estate.  No  counterchange,  however,  ap- 
peared ;  the  improvement  lasted  the  whole 
way  to  Newry,  and  from  Newry  to  Belfieist 
everything  still  continued  to  show  me  that 
I  had  entered  the  country  of  a  totally  difi^r- 
ent  people— namely,  the    district  of    the 
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Scotch  settlers,  the  active  and  industrious 
Presbyterians.'*  Inglis,  in  his  Tour,  remarks 
the  striking  change  in  passing  out  of  Lei- 
trim,  in  Connaughty  into    Enniskillen,  in 
Ulster.      After  passing  the  boundary  line, 
near  Swanlinbar,  he  says,  '  Improvement 
was  visible  in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  houses  and  their  inhabitants.'  Foster,  in 
his  letter,  dated  from  Enniskillen,  says ; 
^  Let  any  man  of  observation  travel  through 
the  Celtic  population  of  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim,  into  tne  adjoining  mixed  population  of 
the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  I  think  he 
must  be  convinced  that  race  has  more  to  do 
with  the  distinguishing   characteristics  of 
Ulster  than  either  politics  or  religion.     At 
any  rate,  until  it  is  proved  that  Oraogeism 
and  Protestantism  will  add  six  inches  to  the 
average  height,  and  proportionate  bulk  to 
the  men,  and  tall  figures  and  good  looks  to 
the  women,  as  well  as  better  dress,  I  shall 
continue  of  opinion  that  these  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  appearance  of  the  people 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  di^rence  which 
may  be  observed  in  their  dress,  and  in  their 
houses,  and   mode  of  living,  must  chief- 
ly be  attributed  to  the  characteristics  of 
race.'^      The    most  wretched,  the    most 
neglected,  the  least  improved  part  of  Ireland 
— the  district  where  &mine  most  regularly 
occurs  periodically,  is  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  ;  and  Connaught,  says  M.  Beaumont, 
Ms  the  type  of  ancient  Ireland.'     It  was 
thither,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  that  the 
unfortunate  persons  were  driven  who  had 
to  choose  between  death  and  that  place  of 
retreat.  *•  To  hell  or  Connaught,'  said  the  ty- 
rant to  the  proscribed.'';];     Here,  then,  we 
see  what  the  Irish  race  has  accomplished — 
misery,  degradation,  and  wi*etchedness.     In 
the  county  of  Down,  the  Saxon  race  has 
reared  the  linen  manufactories  of  Ireland, 
and    around    them  centre  prosperity   and 
wealth. 

But  what  does  all  this  indicate,  and  io 
what  results  does  it  lead  ?  It  indicates  this 
— that  it  is  to  the  apathy,  the  want  of  en- 
terprise, the  indolence  of  the  Celtic  race, 
that  their  misery  and  poverty  are  to  be  at- 
tributed. For  in  the  same  country,  under 
the  same  climate,  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
the  industrious,  and  energetic,  and  enter- 
prising Saxon  thrives/ and  he  thrives  be- 
cause he  is  indu8triou8y  and  enterpnsvng^  and 
energetic.  But  how  can  we  effect  a  change 
in  this  character  of  a  people,  which,  *  in  the 
midst  of  every  change,  at  all  epochs,  has 
always  made  Ireland  miserable  in  the  same 
degree  V    By  passing  measures  calculated 
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to  urge  forward  and  stimulate  the  people  to 
industry.    What  are  they  ?  We  have  showB 
that  absenteeism  is  an  evil,  and  that  its  chief 
evil  is  the  withdrawing  of  the  stimulation  c^ 
example,  and  a  directing  mind.      Pass  a 
measure,  then,  to  prevent  this  absenteeism 
as  much  as  possible  ;  and  there  are  two  chief 
modes  of  lessening  the  evil.     First,  let  the 
government  resolutely  persevere    in  their 
wise  determination  to  put  down  outrage, 
which  compels  absenteeism,  by  driving  tne 
gentry  out  of  the  country.      Secondly,  let 
them  pass  measures  to  facilitate  the  traasfer 
of  estates,  and  those  who  are  abseatee^ 
from  choice  will  then  be  able,  and  not  un- 
willing,to  sell  their  laDds,especially  if  absent- 
eeism should  subject  the  individual  to  tax- 
ation on  that  account.     Aid  the  establish- 
ment of  order,  and  the  quelling  of  agitation, 
which  produces  disturbances,  by  paying  the 
priesthood,  and  thereby  enlisting  them  as 
the  friends  of  order  and  peace.      Men  ci 
energy  and  enterprise,  possessed  of  capital, 
will  then  betake  themselves  to  Ireland  be- 
cause of  the  opportunities  which  she  affords 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital.  Rvery 
such  investment  will  tend  to  urge  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  overcome  their  natural  indolence, 
and  will  tend  to  employ  the  (so-called) '  sur- 
plus population.'    Let  the  government  per- 
severe m  promoting  measures  for  the  recla- 
mation of  waste  lands,  the  opening  of  meana 
of  water  communicaticm  by  the  loughs>  the 
promotion  of  the  coast  fisheries,  and  for 
the  industrial  education  of  the  people  ;  and 
in  spite  of  their  natural  indolence,  they  will 
be  urged  and  driven  on  to  earn  for  them- 
selves comforts  and  food  better  than  potatoes. 
But  leave  their  natural  indolence  full  scope 
to  develope  itself — Cleave  them  to  themselves, 
leave  outrage  unquelled,  absenteeism  with 
an  excuse,  and  the  priesthood  unpaid,  and 
Ireland  will  continue  what  she  was  in  the 
time    of  the  Milesian    kings — as    Fynes 
Moryson  describes  her,  as  every  historian 
and  writer  has  described  her  from  the  earliest 
period — in  helpless  misery,  addicted  to  out- 
rages, abounding  in  pauperism,  *  always  the 
same  during  all  epochs.' 


Aet.  VII.— 1.  (Euvres  de  F.  Rabelms, 
Edited  by  Paul  L.  Jacob.  Paris: 
Charpentier.     1842.  12mo. 

2.  Le  Cymhahm  Jdundi,  Sfc.^  de  Bonacen- 
ture  des  Perier8,  Edited  by  Jacob.  Paris: 
Gosselin.     1841.     12mo. 

3.  Lee  Caides^  ^c,  de  JSonaventure  des 
Pcriers,  Edited  by  Charles  Nodier. 
Paris:  Gosselin.    1841.    12mo. 
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4.  La.Sutyre  Minippie,  Edited  by  Ch. 
Labitte.  Paris:  Charpentier.  1845. 
12mo. 

5.  Le  Moyen  de  Parvenir.  Par  Beroalds 
DS  Veeyille.  Edited  by  Paul  L. 
Jacob.    Paris:  Gosselin.    1S41.    12mo. 

*When  the  art  of  printing  was  first  made 
known,  it  was  looked  upon  only  as  an  easy 
method  of  multiplying  copies  of  manu« 
scripts,  and  excited  the  fear  of  the  ignorant, 
who  faincted  that  it  was  akin  to  sorcery  and 
magic,  and  the  jealousy  of  a  rather  nume- 
rous class  of  persons,  who  saw  that  it 
would  deprive  them  of  their  occupation; 
but  none  probably  were  aware  of  the  might 
of  the  new  engine  which  had  been  thus 
brought  into  existence,  or  were  capable  of 
foreseeing  that  ^  the  liberty  of  the  press ' 
would  one  day  be  a  watchword  in  sangui- 
nary wars  and  mighty  revolutions.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
press  was  in  its  infancy,  a  harmless  child, 
which  had  not  yet  learnt  to  exercise  or  feel 
its  strength.  It  arrived  at  a  vigorous  ma- 
turity at  the  moment  when  old  systems  and 
old  creeds,  which  had  moved  on  thought- 
lessly through  centuries,  were  tottering  on 
the  brink  of  destruction.  At  this  time  kings 
ventured  to  take  into  their  grasp  the  dan- 
gerous weapon — an  English  Henry  took  up 
the  controversial  cudgels  against  a  Luther 
— ^but  they  were  scared  and  astounded  at 
finding  that  on  this  new  field  of  combat  the 
proud  wielders  of  the  sceptres  of  nations 
were  humbled  before  the  single  strength 
even  of  a  simple  preacher,  and  they  strove 
to  chase  away  the  terrible  apparition  with 
the  weapons  which  in  their  hands  had  been 
more  effectual — ^the  axe,  and  the  rope,  and 
the  faggot.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Francis 
I.,  when  the  writings  of  the  followers  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  were  widely  circulated 
in  France,  royal  proclamations  against  libels 
and  seditious  writings  bej^n  to  make  their 
appearance,  which  were  frequently  repeated 
during  the  following  reigns,  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders  being  generally  hanging  or 
burning.'!' 

A  multitude  of  causes  combined  to  favour 
the  spread  of  the  Reformation  when  it  broke 
out  at  the  commencement  of  the  .<tixteenth 
century.  Among  these  we  must  reckon 
the  extreme  licentiousness  of  the  age.  The 
Church  of  Rome  could  overlook  immora- 

•  See  in '  F.  Q.  R.,'  No.  bud.,  an  article  on  *  The 
Comic  and  Satirical  literatuie  of  the  Middle  Ages.' 

t  We  may  rtSer  our  xeadera,  on  the  political  state 
of  the  press  in  these  aces  in  France,  to  an  interest- 
ing pamphlet  bv  Mr.  Leber,  '  De  T^tat  r^al  de  la 
Presse  et  des  Pamphlets  depuis  Francois  ler  jus- 
qu'h  Loais  XIV.,'  8vo.,  Paris,  1834. 


lity;  it  was  brazen-faced  enough  to  be 
amused  at  the  satire  which  was  levelled  at 
itsN  own  vices ;  it  was  willing  to  smile  even 
at  the  flippant  ribaldry  of  irreligion;  al- 
though it  would  not  pi^on  any  attempt  at 
reform.  Before  the  actual  outburst  of  the 
Reformation,  the  press,  in  Italy,  and  else- 
where, had  sent  forth  many  books  of  satire 
and  mockery,  which  contained  the  hostile 
spirit  of  the  Reformers  without  their  reli- 
gious feeling,  but  which  powerfully  shook 
people's  faith  in  the  then  existing  institu- 
tions, especially  among  men  of  letters.  This 
spirit  was  promoted  in  no  small  degreet  by 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  classical  litera- 
ture, which  not  only  enlarged  men's  views 
and  created  a  love  of  independent  and  phi- 
losophical inquiry  in  theological  matters, 
but,  as  Lucian  and  other  writers  of  that 
stamp  became  favourites,  furnished  prece- 
dents and  models  which  were  not  thrown 
away.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  most  of 
the  great  scholars  of  the  earlier  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  either  favourers  of 
the  new  opinions,  or  at  least  opponents  of 
persecution,  a  circumstance  which,  at  a  time 
when  some  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
the  age  were  ambitious  of  surrounding 
themselves  with  learned  men,  had  no  little 
influence  in  protecting  the  Reformation  at 
its  flrst  beginnings. 

We  must  observe,  also,  that  the  spirit  of 
satire,  so  natural  to  mankind,  and  at  all 
times  a  weapon  against  which  no  armour  is 
entirely  proof,  found  a  multitude  of  weak 
points  in  the  practice  and  character  of  the 
Komish  system,  which  for  ages  had  been 
giving  way  before  its  repeated  attacks. 
The  discordance  between  the  lives  and 
doctrines  of  the  priesthood,  was  an  unfailing 
source  of  ridicule.  The  extravagant  pre- 
tensions of  the  Church — its  inherent  vices 
— many  of  its  favourite  doctrines,  were 
equally  absurd  and  profane.  No  doctrine 
that  has  ever  been  broached  in  the  world 
could  lead  to  greater  and  more  supremely 
ridiculous  absurdities  than  that  of  transub^ 
stantiation,  even  as  treated  in  the  monkish 
writers,  who  are  full  of  stories  which  are 
too  satirically  disgusting  to  repeat  at  the 
present  day ;  what,  therefore,  must  they  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  witty  scofier  !  They 
became  matters  of  scornful  jest  between  the 
Reformer  and  the- Catholic,  even  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  life.  We  may  quote  an 
example  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
a  town  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  earlier 
religious  troubles  in  that  country.  It  was 
the  custom  among  the  zealous  Catholics, 
when  the  consecrated  host  was  carried  to  or 
from  the  church  in  procession,  to  bare  their 
heads,  fall  on  their  knees,  and  worship  it  as 
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it  passed*  One  day  two  SQch  proceasioiis 
ttsued  at  the  same  moment  from  churches 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  as  a  man 
of  some  weight  by  his  station  and  learning, 
hated  by  the  Catholics  as  an  obstins^  and 
able  l^er  of  the  Hogaenots,  came  by. 
The  fearless  Reformer  kept  his  upright  po- 
sition, with  his  hat  on  his  head.  The 
leader  of  one  of  the  processions,  a  violent 
and  peraecutins  priest,  approached  him 
fiercely  and  saia,  ^  Impious  man,  why  dost 
thoa  not  fall  down  and  worship  thy  Creator, 
the  Grod  whom  we  cany  r'  The  Huguenot 
looked  for  a  moment  at  the  priest  and  at  the 
two  processions,  and  then  deliberately  in- 
quired, ^  Which  of  the  twol'  The  priest 
was  utterly  confounded  by  this  unexpected 
question,  rejoined  his  procession  without 
replying,  and  continued  his  way.*  The 
ienorance  and  vulgarity  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  popish  clergy,  and  the  slovenly  and  in- 
efficient DMumer  in  which  they  often  per- 
formed their  duties,  furnished  a  constant 
subject  of  ridicule.  Probably  not  less  than 
a  third  of  the  popular  jokes  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  turned  on  the  character  of  the 
clergy ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  the 
illiterate  priest  who,  finding  Boka  per  tria  (i. 
e.  skip  over  three  leaves)  written  at  the 
bottom  of  a  page  in  his  mass-book,  delibe- 
rately jumped  down  three  of  the  steps  be- 
fore the  altar,  to  the  no  small  astonishment 
of  the  congregation ;  of  another  who,  find- 
ing the  title  of  the  day's  service  indicated 
only  by  the  abbreviation,  Rcj  read  the  mass 
of  the  Reqmem^  instead  of  the  service  of  the 
Resurrection;  of  one  who,  being  so  illiterate 
as  to  be  unable  to  pronounce  readily  the 
long  words  in  his  ritual,  always  omitted 
them,  and  pronounced  the  word  Jesus, 
which  he  said  was  much  more  devotional ; 
and  a  host  of  other  stories  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. Even  the  service  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  not  unfrequently  turned  to  ridi- 
cule in  popular  songs,  of  which  but  a  few 
specimens  now  remain.  One  of  the  most 
curious  of  these  is  a  ballad  against  the  mass, 
written  in  France,  in  1562,  and  directed  to 
be  sung  to  the  popular  tune  of  ^  Hari,  ban 
I'ame.'j  After  giving  a  burlesque  descrip- 
tion of  the  introductory  ceremonies,  and 

*  Most  of  the  stories,  whether  Monkish  or  Re- 
formist, will  haidly  bear  tianslating.  We  may 
venture  to  give  one  example  in  illustration :  Rus- 
tica  anserem  in  quoddam  oppidum  vendendum  sub 
brachio  portans,  primum  est  templum  ingressa,  at- 
qae  cum  ibi  tunc  sacia  Aeient,  accessit  et  ipsa  ccm 
ansere  ad  altare,  perceptuia  a  sacerdote  hostiam, 
quam  anser  illi  incaut^  praeripuit  atque  devoravit, 
quod  ilia  flendo  saceidoti  conqueritur.  Cui  sacer- 
dos,  Noli,  inquit,  Here,  dabo  tibi  alitm  Demn,' 

t  These  songs  are  printed  in  Le  Rons  de  Lincy'i 
'  Recocil  de  Chants  Historiques.* 


telling  how  the  priest  set  for  the  wtraii  and 
the  Epistle,  the  soi^  informs  us  thai  he  then 
reads  a  legend  in  Latin,  ^  for  fear  it  should 
be  underrtood :' — 

•'  Pais  one  legende 
£n  proee*  en  Latin^ 
De  pear  qa'on  n'entende. 
Tout  eon  patelin 
Da  sainct  qu'il  loi  plaist" 

He  then  takes  a  bit  of  the  Gospel,  and 
shows  his  skill  in  cutting  and  mutilating  it : 

**  Da  ninct  Evangile 
II  piend  qoeJqoe  endroit* 
Qa*il  coappe  et  motile. 
Comme  il  est  adroit 
De  faire  tel  iaict ! " 

After  sneering  in  the  same  manner  at  the 
worship  of  saints,  &c.,  the  sons  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  priest  causes  his  followers 
next  to  worship  a  piece  of  bread,  which  *  be 
breaks  and  devours :' 

**  Un  rooiteau  de  paste 
II  fait  adorer, 
Le  rompt  de  sa  patte 
Pour  le  devorer, 
Le  goarmand  qa*il  est ! " 

The  god  of  the  priest  is  described  as  un- 
dergoii^  still  greater  indignities : 

«^  Le  diea  qa*il  fait  faire. 
La  bouche  le  prend, 
Le  ccpor  le  digere, 
Le  venture  le  rend 
An  fons  du  retrait" 

And  in  the  same  style  this  bold  song, 
composed  in  the  midst  of  violent  persecu- 
tions, is  continued  to  the  end.  Twenty 
years  before  the  date  of  this  composition,  a 
song  written  in  1542,  against  the  abuses  of 
priests,  monks,  and  shaven  Q  des  abus  des 
prestres,  moines,  et  rasez'),  begins  with  the 
following  vigorous  declamation  against  the 
Church  of  Rome : 

**  O  gras  tondns, 
Mai  ayez  est^  secooros : 

Long-temps  y  a. 

Voe  grans  abas 

On  le  verra. 
Yostre  autel  est  rnin^, 
Yostre  regne  est  bien  mind, 

n  tombem.  ^ 

F^pistes,  pharisiens, 
Yostre  Antechrist  et  les  siens 

Trebuchera." 

The  Gospel,  which  the  papists  had  so  long 
banished,  was  now  returned;  and  would 
drive  away  all  their  evil  devices,  and 
their  bread-god  would  become  mouldy  by 
disuse-— 
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«  L'Evangile  que  haissez, 
Qaand  aurez  fait  plus  qa'assez, 

Derooureia. 
Yous  I'ayez  long-temps  banny, 
Mais  puisqu'il  est  reveny, 
Voetre  joly  pain  benict 
Se  moysira." 

The  satirising  and  reforming  spirit  of  the 
age  appeared  not  unfrequently  on  the  sta^e 
— in  the  rude  performances  which  then  made 
pretensions  to  the  title  of  the  drama.  The 
theatre  in  Italy,  much  more  perfect  at  this 
period  than  in  other  countries  of  Western  or 
Southern  Europe,  but  cynically  licentious  in 
its  representations,  had  been  for  years  in  the 
habit  of  exhibiting  to  public  ridicule,  with 
impunity,  the  worst  vices  of  society,  and  of 
attacking  indiscriminately  the  weaknesses  of 
Church  and  State,  and  had  probably  set  the 
example,  in  this  respect,  to  other  countries. 
A  singularly  bold  satirical  play,  or  morality 
(as  such  compositions  were  then  called),  at- 
tacking most  unsparingly  the  vices  of  the 
Romish  Church  and  of  its  ministers,  and 
impressing  on  men's  mind's  the  necessity  and 
expedience  of  a  speedy  reformation,  was 
written  in  Scotland  as  early  as  the  year 
1536,  by  Sir  David  Lindsay,  under  the  title 
of  *The  Parliament  of  Correction,  or  a 

Eleasant  satire  of  the  three  Estates,'  and  is 
nown  to  have  been  exhibited  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1540.  Dramatic  pie- 
ces of  the  same  description  were  composed 
in  England,  a  little  later,  by  John  Bale,  and 
others.  Eveiy  reader  of  D'Aubign^'s  '  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,'  is  acquainted  with 
an  analysis  that  writer  has  given  of  a  satiri- 
cal play  on  the  avarice  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, performed  in  Berne,  in  Switzerland, 
in  1526.  Moralities  like  those  above-men- 
tioned, and  filing  not  far  short  of  them  in 
the  boldness  with  which  they  censured  the 
then  existing  state  of  things,  were  common 
in  France  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same 
century,  and  their  licentious  raillery  was 
shielded  under  the  joyous  personages  of 
mother  '  Folie,'  grandmother  '  Sottise,'  and 
the  like,  whence  such  compositions  became 
more  generally  known  under  the  title  of 
*•  Sottbes.'  Such  a  *•  Sottise'  was  performed 
at  Geneva  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  1523, 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  bore  allusion  to 
the  dawning  reformation.  Mother  Folie  is 
introduced  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
Bontemps  {Good  Timts)^  when  suddenly  the 
post  from  Geneva  brings  her  news  of  him. 
He  is  not  dead,  but  he  writes  that  he  is 
dwelling  at  a  couple  of  leagues'  distance 
from  Paradise,  that  he  is  in  good  health,  and 
that  he  will  return  when  justice  shall  have 
its  free  course,  and  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  being  hanged  unjustly.    Mother  Folie 


calls  together  her  friends,  and  reads  them 
her  husband's  letter,  and  they  are  filled  with 
joy.  The  piece  ends  by  their  all  sitting 
down  to  drink,  in  order  to  pass  the  time  tiU 
Bontemps's  return.  Hard  truths  were  told 
under  the  cover  of  mere  mirth ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  a  second  part  of  the  Sottise  was 
performed  at  the  same  place  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  Lent,  1 524,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Savoy,  who  happened  to  be  there,  and 
were  to  have  been  present  at  the  representa- 
tion, kept  away,  because  they  had  been 
informed  that  the  actors  were  Heretics.  In 
this  second  piece.  Mother  Folie  is  represent- 
ed as  being  dead,  and  Grandmother  Sottise 
recommends  each  of  her  children  to  learn  a 
trade  or  profession,  and  she  conducts  them  to 
the  World  (aw  Monde).  The  World  examines 
them  all,  and  finds  some  fault  in  them  each. 
Suddenly  the  World  is  taken  ill,  goes  to 
consult  the  doctor,  and  confesses  that  his 
sickness  is  caused  by  the  sinister  predictions 
which  are  everywhere  in  circulation.  'That 
is  all  which  troubles  you  V  cries  the  doctor, 
and  he  goes  on  in  a  strain  which  exhibits  at 
once  the  spirit  of  the  piece  : — 


(( 


Monde,  tu  ne  te  troubles  pas 
De  voir  ces  homines  attrapards 
Vend  re  et  acbeter  benefices ; 
Les  enfans  en  bras  des  nourrices 
Eiitre  abb^s,  ^vesques,  piieurs, 
Cbevaucber  tr^  bien  les  deux  scenrs, 
Tuer  les  gens  pour  leur  plaisirs,"  &c. 


The  piece  concludes  by  the  World  being 
clad  in  the  garb  of  a  fool.  These  two  pieces 
were  printed  at  Lyons,  which  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  party  Reformers  until  after  the 
terrible  massacres  which  took  place  there  in 
the^  religious  wars.  An  equally  courageous 
satire  against  the  court  of  Rome — ^the  Play 
of  the  *  Prince  des  Sets,  or  of  Mere  Sotte,' 
by  the  celebrated  Pierre  Gringore,  in  which 
Mere  Sotte  represents  the  Church  of  Rome, 
was  performed  at  Paris  in  1511.  The  li- 
cense given  to  pieces  of  this  character  at 
this  period  is  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  France  and  Rome  were  at  war,  and 
that  the  French  court  feared  much  less  from 
the  chance  of  an  approaching  reformation, 
than  from  the  secular  ambition  of  the 
popes. 

From  its  particular  position  in  the  politi- 
cal world,  France  became  during  the  six- 
teenth century  the  battle-field  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  and  it  is  to  the  literature  of  that 
country  that  we  shall  chiefiy  restrict  our 
remarks.  The  advocates  of  the  new  opi- 
nions acted  there  with  more  boldness,  because 
they  could  easily  find  a  refuge  from  persecu- 
tion in  Italy  or  in  Switzerland,  and  from  the 
latter  country— which  has  been  termed  the 
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arsenal   of  the   Reformation — ^they   easily 
inundated  France  with  their  writings. 

Many  of  the  learned  Frenchmen  of  the 
age  of  Francis  I.  were  more  or  less  com- 
promised in  the  Reformation,  and  were  sub- 
sequently persecuted  for  their  opinion.    The 
most  remarkable  of  these  were  assembled 
at  the  court  of  the  beautiful  and  witty  Queen 
of  Navarre,  who  at  that  period  prided  her- 
self no  less  upon  her  scepticism  in  religious 
opinions,    than    upon    her    literary    taste. 
Others,  such  as  Beza,  Pierre  Viret,  Varel, 
&c.,  took  their,  stand  more  openly  and  de- 
cidedly in  the  ranks  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
Several    anonymous    satirical    publications 
have  been  attributed  to  Beza,  but,  as  it  ap- 
pears, with  little  reason.     In  1542,  Erasmus 
Alberus,  a  Lutheran  minister,  published  in 
Latin,  the  celebrated  *  Alcorax  des  Corde- 
liers,' which  was  frequently  re-printed  in 
Latin  and  in   French,  and  which  may  in 
some  measure  be  considered  as  taking  the 
lead  among  the  earlier  satirical  treatises  of 
the  bond  fide  reformers.     It  was  more  espe- 
cially directed  against  the  ^  Liber  Conformi- 
tatum,'  or  the  Book  of  Conformities  between 
St.  Francis  and  our  Saviour ;  and  consists 
of  a  selection  of  absurd  miracles  and  legends 
from  that  book,  the  object  being  to  prove 
from  it,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  precursor  of 
St.  Francis,  who  was  to  the  Cordeliers  what 
Mahommed  was  to  the  Mussulmans,  or,  as 
Luther  expresses  it  in  the  '  Letter  to  the 
Christian  Reader,'  prefixed,  *  Hinc  sequitur, 
quod  Christus  veluti  figura  Francisci,  nihil 
sit  amplius  ;  id  quod  et  Turci  sentiunt.'     In 
1552,  Pierre  Viret,  in  a  work  full  of  the 
bitterest  satire,  entitled  *La  Physique  Pa- 
pale,'  undertook  to  prove  that  the  ceremo- 
nies and  rites  of  the  Romish  Church  were 
nothing  but  paganism.     In  this  book,  which 
is  composed  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  Viret 
finds  the  Roman  Catholic  purgatory  in  the 
pagan  writers  of  antiquity,  he  laughs  at  the 
various  virtues  of  holy  water,  declares  that 
the  priests  had  rivalled  the  discovery  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  by  the   facility  with 
which  they  turned  benefices,  indulgences, 
&c.,  into  money ;  and  compares  the  scandal- 
ous lives  of  the  monks  with  the  orgies  of 
the  priests  of  Cybele.     Pierre  Viret  publish- 
ed several  other  books  of  the  same  stamp, 
most  of  which  were  printed  at  Geneva,     in 
France,  books  of  this  description  were  the 
subject  of  strict  prohibition,  and  the  writers 
were  exposed  to  cruel  persecutions,  even 
when  their  productions  were  of  a  much  less 
hardy  character.     Etienne  Dolet,  a  rich  and 
learned  printer  of  Lyons,  who  had  introduc- 
ed the  philosophical  manner  of  reasoning  of 
the  Platonists,  was  burnt  alive  for  atheism, 
at  Paris,  in  1546.    In  a  poetical  complaint, 


written  while  in  prison,  he  d^recates  the 
vengeance  of  his  theological  persecutors : — 

«  Quand  on  m'aura  ou  bnisl^,  ou  penda. 
Mis  BUT  la  ruue,  et  en  quartiers  fendu, 
Qu'en  sera-t-ii !  ce  sera  un  corps  mort ! 

Las !  toutefois  n'auTait-on  nul  lemord  ? 

•  «  «  • 

Une  homme  est-il  de  valeur  si  petite, 

Sitot  muni  de  science  et  verta. 

Pour  estre,  ainsi  qu'une  paille  on  festu, 

Annihiie  ?    Fait-on  si  peu  de  compte 

D'ung  noble  esprit  qui  maiate  autre  euimonte  ?" 

The  celebrated  poet,  Clement  Marat,  for 
similar  opinions,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  a 
similar  fate,  and  spent  some  of  the  beat  years 
of  his  life  in  exile.  The  most  remarkable 
satirists  of  this  age,  however,  are  to  be  found 
not  among  the  open  Protestants,  but  amongst 
the  scoffers,  and  of  these  the  first  in  date 
and  in  rank  was  Rabelais. 

What  we  know  of  the  life  of  Francis 
Rabelais,  pictures  him  to  us  as  a  restless- 
minded,  though  joyous  and  witty  person, 
greedy  of  learning,  and  not  less  so  of  novelty. 
He  was  born  about  the  year  1483,  and  be- 
came a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order,  in  the 
Convent  of  Fontenay-le-Comte,  in  Poitou, 
where  he  excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
his  more  illiterate  brethren,  by  studying 
Greek  and  other  suspected  branches  of  learn- 
ing. Having  carried  his  contempt  for  their 
ignorance  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence, 
he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment in  the  subterranean  dungeons  of  the 
convent,  from  which,  however,  he  was  saved 
by  the  interference  of  some  of  his  secular 
friends.  He  had  in  the  sequel  suflicient  in- 
fluence to  procure,  in  1 524, an  indultof  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  authorizing  him  to  change  his 
order  for  the  more  learned  one  of  the  Bene- 
dictines ;  but  instead  of  taking  the  habit,  he 
embraced  the  life  of  a  secular  priest,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  person  of  Geofiroi 
d'Estissac,  Bishop  of  Maillezais,  a  dis- 
tinguished patron  of  learned  men,  who  made 
him  his  secretary.  Among  the  scholars  who 
assembled  at  the  bishop's  table,  he  met  many 
favourers  of  the  Reformation,  and  he  took 
little  pains  to  conceal  his  own  contempt  for 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  monks.  ^  Some,' 
says  an  old  writer, '  say  that  he  became  a 
Lutheran,  and  others  th^t  he  became  an 
athebt.'  He  formed  at  this  period  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Calvin,  who,  like  himself, 
was  distinguished  by  his  love  of  Greek  li- 
terature. At  this  moment  a  rigorous  perse- 
cution of  innovators  in  religious  matters 
excited  by  the  Catholic  clergy  in  1530,  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  literary  society  in  which 
Rabelais  moved.  Clement  Marot  w«i  pro- 
secuted for  eating  bacon  in  Lent.    Bona- 
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yenture  des  Periers  was  denounced  as  an 
atheist  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Evroul,  for 
words  which  he  had  uttered  in  unguarded 
Gonyerstation.  Others  were  threatened ;  and 
Louis  Berquin,  accused  of  Lutheranism^ 
was  condemned  to  the  stake  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  burnt  along  with  his 
writings  on  the  13th  of  April,  1530.  Terri- 
fied by  this  event,  many  concealed  their 
opinions,  or  withdrew  themselves  for  a  time 
from  public  view ;  others  sought  safety  in 
exile ;  Eabelais  went  to  Montpellier,  and 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  In  1 532  he  changed  his  residence 
to  Lyons,  invited,  probably,  by  his  friend 
Etienne  Dolet,  and  commenced  his  literary 
career  by  editing  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
Popular  tradition  informs  us  that  these  lite- 
rary labours  were  not  successful.  The  sale 
of  an  edition  of  some  of  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  is  said  to  have  been 
too  small  to  repay  the  expenses  of  printing, 
and  Rabelais,  to  indemnify  his  publisher, 
and  revenge  himself  on  the  bad  taste  of  the 
public,  gave  to  the  world  before  the  end  of 
the  year  1532,  the  first  sketch  of  the  bur- 
lesque romance  of  Gargantua,  under  the  title 
of  '  Chronique  Gare;antuine,'  the  object  of 
which  (if  any)  appears  to  have  been  to  turn 
to  ridicule  the  romances  of  chivalry,  which 
then  enjoyed  great  popularity.  In  the 
following  year  appeared  the  first  sketch  of 
^  PantagrneL'  The  success  of  these  publi- 
cations was  extraordinary,  and  led  him  to 
modify  and  enlarge  them,  making  them  the 
frame-work  of  a  keen  and  searching  satire 
on  the  vices  of  the  Church  and  of  society 
at  large  in  his  time. 

To  understand  the  real  character  of  the 
burlesque  writings  of  Rabelais,  we  ought  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  older  satirical 
literature  of  the  middle  aees,  of  which  the 
histories  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  pre- 
sent in  some  measure  a  compendium.  Rabe- 
lais represents  en  grand  that  spirit  of  mock- 
ery at  the  Church  which  issued  from  its 
own  bosom,  and  which,  even  when  the 
standard  of  the  Reformation  had  been  un- 
furled, the  Church  could  hardly  resolve  to 
prosecute.  A  multitude  of  burlesque  tracts, 
quite  in  the  character  of  Gargantua,  had 
been  issuing  from  the  French  printing- 
offices  almost  from  the  first  introduction  of 
the  art  into  that  country ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  a  very  extensive  popularity 
under  the  comic  pseudonymes  of  Bruscam- 
bille,  Turlupin,  Jacques  Bonhomme,  &c., 
during  the  wnole  of  the  sixteenth  and  part  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries.  Rabelais  differed 
chiefly  from  the  writers  of  these  pieces  by 
the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  his  exten- 
sive erudition.     It  was  an  error  of  his 


editors  inr  later  times  to  suppose  that  his 
work  was  a  romantic  history  of  his  age,  and 
that  ail  the  actors  in  the  public  transactions 
of  the  day  were  represented  under  his  bur- 
lesque heroes.    Rabelais  appears  to  have 
commenced  without  any  fixed  plan ;  the 
strokes  of  personal  satire  were  evidently 
after-thoughts,  which  struck  him  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, but  the  satirical  aim  of  the  whole  is 
general  and  not  particular,  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  more  ancient  satires  of  Rey«- 
nard  and  Piers  Ploughman.     The  satirical 
character  of  Pantagruel  appears  to  have  in- 
creased with  the  publication  of  each  suc- 
cessive portion,  until  it  required  all  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  author's  powerful  friends  in 
Church  and  state  to  secure  him  the  liberty 
to  write  with  impunity.      The  law,  the 
overbearing  and  unlearned  theologians,  the 
persecuting  Sorbonne,  the  intri^ing  eccle- 
siastics, and  above  all  the  licentious  grovel- 
ling monks,  became  in  turn  the  butt  of  his 
ridicule.    The  latter  were  the  objects  of  his 
special  hatred.     In  the  conclusion  of  his 
second  book,  he  speaks  of  them  as  '  a  great 
rabble  of  squint-minded  fellows,  dissem- 
bling and  counterfeit  saints,  demure  lookers, 
hypocrites,    zealots,   tough   friars,  buskin 
monks,  and  other  such  sects  of  men,  who 
dbguise  themselves  like  maskers  to  deceive 
the  world ;  for  whilst  they  give  the  common 
people  to  understand  that  they  are  busied 
about  nothing  but  contemplation  and  devo- 
tion in  fastings,  and  maceration  of  their  sen- 
suality— and  that  only  to  sustain  and  aliment 
the  small  frailty  of  their  humanity  :  it  is  so 
far  otherwise,  that,  on  the  contrary,  God 
knows  what  cheer  they  make ;  et  cwrioe 
simulanty  sed  Bacchanalia  vivunt.    You  may 
read  it  in  great  letters  in  the  colouring  of 
their  red  snouts  and  gulching  bellies  as  big 
as  a  tun.'    And  in  the  prologue  to  the  tlurd 
book :  '  Get  you  back,  nypocrites ;  to  your 
sheep,  dogs ;  get  you  gone,  you  dissemblers 
in  the  devil's  name.     Hay !  what,  are  you 
there  yetl    I  renounce  my  part  of  Papi- 
menia,  if  I  snap  you — !'    The  monks  and 
doctors  in  theology  set  up  a  ciy  of  fury  on 
the  appearance  of  this  third  book,  which 
they  denounced  as  an  abominable  heap  of 
impieties.    There  were  not  wanting  persons 
to  accuse  its  author  of  direct  atheism.     In 
defence  he  urged  his  professional  character 
of  a  physician,  declared  that  his  writings 
were  only  intended  to  exhilarate  and  console 
the  sick,  and  branded  his  monkish  calumnia- 
tors with  the  expressive  and  energetic  ap- 
pellations  of  *  cafardSf   cagotiy  nuUagotSy 
bottimursy  burgota^  patepsluea,  porteuri  de 
rogatan$j    chatemiteej    trais   diablee   engi- 
ponnisy*  words,  the  force  of  which  it  would 
he  impossible  to  render  in  English.    Rabe- 
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lais  found  protection  in  the  manners  of  the  j 
age.  A  kind  of  secret  society,  a  jovial  free- 
masonry, appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  influence  of  his  writings,  which  was 
joined  by  numbers  of  young  nobles  and 
gentlemen  who  had  been  gained  by  the 
libertinbm  and  scepticism  of  the  poets,  and 
who  became  known  by  the  name  of  Pantor 

frueHsts,  ^  Chacun  e^eet  voulu  miler  de 
^ontagruelheTj^  says  Du  Verdier,  who  was 
nearly  a  contemporary ;  and  Rabelais  him- 
self, in  a  nouveau  prologue  to  his  fourth 
book,  defines  PcMtagruelism  as  a  certaine 
gaite  cPe^rii  confiie  en  nUprtt  dee  chases 
fortuites.  In  fact,  there  is  the  same  strong 
taint  of  Epicureanism  in  the  philosophy 
of  Rabelais,  which  appears  so  constantly 
in  the  court  poets  of  the  voluptuous  a^e 
of  Francis  I.  Even  Clement  Marot,  who 
subsequently  became  a  declared  Protestant, 
was  then  a  Pantagruelist,and  did  not  hesitate 
to  proclaim  the  practical  advantages  of  the 
abbey  of  Theleme — 

**  S'on  nous  laisooit  nos  jours  en  paiz  user, 
Du  temps  present  k  plaisir  disposer, 
Et  libiemeDt  vi?ie  comme  il  faut  vivre, 
Palais  et  cours  ne  nous  faudroit  plus  suivre ; 
Plaids  ne  proems,  ne  les  riches  maisons, 
Avec  ieur  gioire  et  enfum^s  blasons. 
Mais,  sous  belle  ombre,  en  chambre  et  galeries, 
Nous  pourmenans,  livres  et  railleries. 
Dames  et  bains,  seroient  les  passetemps, 
Lieux  et  labeurs  de  nos  esprits  contens." 

The  Protestants  were  entirely  disappoint- 
ed in  Rabelais.  From  the  boldness  with 
which  the  writers  of  his  school  attacked  the 
errors  of  Rome,  they  expected  to  see  them 
join  in  the  work  of  reformation,  but  they 
soon  found  that  they  were  scofiers  and  not 
reformers ;  that,  in  £Eu;t,  they  were  of  those 
who,  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet —   . 

*'  Bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free ; 
License  they  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty ; 
For  who  loves  that  must  first  be  wise  and  gcxjd." 

The  reformers  were  disgusted  by  the 
mixture  of  obscenity  and  libertinism  >which 
characterized  their  writings  ;  and  their  dis- 
appointment was  complete  when  they  saw 
Rabelais  himself  accept  a  benefice  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  become  cur6  of 
Meudon.  Calvin  had  strongly  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  his  friend 
in  his  book  ^  De  Scandalis,'  which  gave  so 
much  ofience  to  the  satirist  that,  in  his  fourth 
book,  he  classed  with  the  matagoiSj  cagoiSy 
es  papekurdsy  who  had  so  often  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  ridicule  before,  ^  Les  dimoniacles 
Calmnsj  imposteurs  de  Geneve.^ 

The  most  remarkable  writer  of  the  school 
of  sceptics  which  had  been  formed  at  the 


court  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  was  Bona- 
venture  des  Periers,  who  had  succeeded 
Clement  Marot  as  valet  de-chambre  of  that 
princess,  in  1536.     When  she  was  no  loDger 
able  to  defand  the  poet  from  the  perseca- 
tions  of  his  enemies,  Des  Periers  marked 
his  sentiments  in  favour  of  his  predecessor, 
who  had  fled  to  Geneva,  by  his  '  Apologie 
pour  Marot  absent,  contre  Saon,'  printed  at 
Lyons,  in  1537 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
caused  to  be  printed,  under  the  strictest  se- 
cresy,  and  without  any  name  or  author,  his 
^  Cymbalum  Mundi.'    This  work,  a  model 
of  French  composition,  consists  of  four  dia- 
logues, in  the  style  and  spirit  of  Lucian 
(whom  he  has  imitated  with  great  success), 
the  interlocutors  being  evidently  intended  to 
represent  living  persons  (among  whom  was 
Clement  Marot  himself),  whose  names  are 
concealed  by  anagrams  and  other  devices. 
The  scepticism  of  the  author  is  apparent 
throughout — he    sneers    at    the    Komish 
Church  as  an  imposture,  ridicules  the  Pro- 
testants as  seekers  after  the  philosopher^ 
stone,  and  even  treats  Christianity  wim  con- 
tempt.   It  is  clear  enough  that  Des  Periers 
was  not  a  Reformer : — ^his  book  was  the 
strongest  declaration  that  had  been  .made  of 
the  Epicurean  principles  of  the  school  to 
which  he  belonged.     It  was  secretly  printed 
at  Paris  by  Jean  Morin,  in  the  Rue   St 
Jaques — ^the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Sor- 
bonne — but  some  information  of  its  charac- 
ter had  been  undoubtedly  made  public,  for 
the  whole  inipression  was  seized   at  the 
printer's,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1538,  and 
Jean  Morin  was  thrown  into  prison.     In  the 
entry  on  the  registers  of  the  parliament,  it 
is  stated  that  the  inquisitor  ^  had  caused  his 
shop  to  be  searched,  and  had  found  several 
unwise  and  erroneous  books  in  it,  which  had 
come  from  Germany,  even  from  Clement 
Marot,  which  were  prepared  for  the  press  and 
intended  to  have  been  printed.    He  said, 
also,  that  some  theologians  had  warned  him 
that  there  were  at  present  in   this    city 
several  foreign  printers  and  booksellers,  who 
sold  only  books  which  contained  enoneoos 
opinions,  which  it  was  necessary  to  look  to 
inunediately.'    The  printer  of  the  *(>fm- 
balum'  was  treated  with  rigour,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  disclosed  the  name  of  the 
author ;  the  book  was  publicly  burnt.    Bona- 
venture  des  Periers  retired  to  Lyons,  where 
another  edition  was  published,  which  also 
was  burnt ;  and  the  author,  terrified  by  the 
pursuits  which  were  instituted  against  him, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  apparently,  in  the 
year  1539.    This  book  had  given  equal  of- 
fence to  the  Protestants  and  to  the  Catho- 
lics. 

Des  Periers  is  said  by  some  to  have  had  a 
principal  hand  in  the  composition  of  the 
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*  HeptameroDy'  or  collection  of  tales  pub- 
lish^ under  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre.  A  collection  of  tales  was  pub- 
lished under  his  own  name  a  few  years  after 
his  death,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
were  his  compositions,  under  the  title  of 
^  Les  Gontes ;  ou  les  Nouvelles  Recreations 
et  Joyeux  Devis  de  Bonaventure  des  Periers. ' 
It  is  one  of  the  best  story-books  of  that  age, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  is  full'  of  traits 
of  satire  against  the  monks  and  jNriests  who 
appear  here,  as  in  the  Protestant  satirist,  in 
the  character  of  ignorant  voluptuaries.  As 
an  example,  we  may  give  one  of  his  anec- 
dotes of  the  curS  of  Brou : — 

**  This  cor^  had  a  way  of  his  own  to  chant  the 
dififerent  offices  of  the  chaich ;  and  above  ail  he 
disliked  the  way  of  saying  die  Passion  in  the 
mannsr  it  was  orainarily  said  in  churches,  and  he 
chanted  it  quite  dififetendy.  For  when  our  Lord 
said  anything  to  the  Jews,  or  Pilate,  he  made  him 
talk  high  ana  loud,  so  that  everybody  could  hear 
him.  And  when  it  was  the  Jews  or  somebody  else 
who  spoke,  he  spoke  so  low,  that  he  could  scarce- 
ly be  heard  at  all. 

'•  It  hanpened  that  a  lady  of  rank  and  import- 
ance, on  her  way  to  Chateaudun  to  keep  there  the 
festival  of  Easter,  passed  throoffh  Brou  on  Good 
Friday,  about  ten  o'clock  in  tne  morning,  and 
wishing  to  hear  senrice,  she  went  to  the  church 
where  the  cor^  was  officiating^.  When  it  came  to 
the  Passion,  he  said  it  in  his  own  manner,  and 
made  the  whole  church  ring  again  when  he  said, 
Qtttfin  miarUis  7  But  when  it  came  to  the  replv, 
Jeswn  i^azarentmit  he  spoke  as  low  as  he  possibly 
could.  And  in  this  manner  he  continued  the  Pas- 
sion. The  lady,  who  was  very  devout,  and,  for  a 
woman,  well-infoimed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
attentive  to  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  felt 
scandalized  at  this  mode  of  chanting,and  wished  she 
had  never  entered  the  church.  She  had  a  mind 
to  speak  to  the  car6,  and  tell  him  what  she 
thought  of  it ;  and  for  this  purpose  sent  for  him 
to  come  to  her  after  the  service.  When  he  was 
come,  she  said  to  him,  *  Monsieur  le  cnr^,  I  don't 
know  where  you  have  learnt  to  officiate  on  a  day 
like  this,  when  the  people  ought  to  be  all  humility. 
But  to  hear  yon  perform  the  service,  is  enough  to 
drive  away  anybody's  devotion.'  *How  so, 
madams  r  said  the  cur^.    •  How  so  P  said  she, 

*  you  have  said  a  Passion  contiary  to  all  rules  of 
decency.  When  our  Lord  speaks  you  cry  as  if 
you  were  in  the  town-hall ;  and  when  it  is  a 
Caiphas,  or  a  Pilate,  or  the  Jews,  you  s|^ak  softly 
like  a  young  bride.  Is  this  becoming  m  one  like 
you  ?  are  you  fit  to  be  a  cur^  ?    If  you  had  what 

20U  deserve,  you  would  be  turned  out  of  your 
mefice,  and  then  you  would  be  made  to  know 
Irour  fault  V  When  the  curate  had  very  attentive- 
y  listened  to  her,  *  Is  this  what  you  had  to  say  to 
me,  madame  ?'  said  he.  '  By  my  soul  I  it  is  very 
true,  what  they  say ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  there 
are  many  people  who  talk  of  things  which  they 
do  not  understand.  Madame,  1  believe  I  know 
my  office  as  well  as  another,  and  I  beg  all  the 
world  to  know  that  God  is  as  well  served  in  this 
parish  according  to  its  eondition  as  in  any  place 


within  a  hundred  leagues  of  it  I  know  very 
well  that  the  other  cur^s  chant  the  Passion  quite 
dififerentiv ;  I  could  easily  chant  it  like  them  if  I 
would ;  but  they  don't  understand  their  business 
at  all.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  becomes  those 
rogues  of  Jews  to  speak  as  loud  as  our  Lord  ? 
No,  no,  madame ;  rest  assured  that  in  my  parish 
it  is  my  will  that  God  be  the  master,  and  he  shall 
be  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  let  all  others  do  in  their 
parishes  according  to  their  understanding.'" 

Perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for  giving 
another  sample  of  the  same  material. 

**  There  was  a  priest  of  a  village  who  was  as 
proud  as  mi^ht  be,  because  he  had  seen  a  little 
more  than  his  Cato;  for  he  had  read  '  De  iSfyn- 
taxit  and  his  *  Fautte  precor  gdida.**  And  this 
made  him  set-up  his  feathers  and  talk  very  grand, 
using  words  that  filled  his  mouth,  in  order  to 
make  people  think  him  a  great  doctor.  Even  at 
confession  he  made  use  of  terms  which  astonished 
the  poor  people.  One  day  he  was  confessing  a 
poor  worldng  man,  of  whom  he  asked,  <  Here 
now,  my  6iend,  tdl  me,  art  thou  not  ambitious  ?* 
The  poor  man  said  no,  thinking  this  was  a  word 
which  belonged  to  great  lords,  and  almost  repented 
of  having  come  to  confess  to  this  priest;  for  he 
had  alrc^y  heard  that  he  was  such  a  great  derk, 
and  that  he  spoke  so  grandly  that  noKKly  under- 
stood him,  wnich  he  now  knew  by  this  word  am" 
hUious;  lot  although  he  might  have  heard  it 
somewhere,  yet  he  did  not  know  at  all  what  it 
was.  The  nriest  went  on  to  ask,  <  Art  thou  a  for- 
nicator .'*  <  No,'  said  the  labourer,  who  understood 
as  little  as  before.  *Art  thou  a  gourmand  ?*  said 
the  priest  '  No.'  '  Art  thou  not  *  superbe' 
iPJ'owj  T  •  No.'  «Art  thou  not  iracund  ?'  *  No.' 
The  priest,  seeing  the  man  answer  always  <  no,' 
was  somewhat  surprised.  'Art  thou  not  concu" 
piscent?*  *  No.'  *And  whatlart  thou,  then .''  said 
the  priest.  *  I  am,'  said  he,  <  amason :  here  is  my 
trowel !' " 

The  persecutions  directed  against  Marot, 
Des  Periers,  and  others,  broke  up  and  scat- 
tered the  literary  society  which  had  been 
kept  together  by  the  smiles  of  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  and  with  them  the  class  of  litera- 
ture which  they  especially  represented,  lost 
its  ^clat.  The  numerous  story-tellers  and 
^  pantagruelian '  writers  of  the  following  age 
are  now  consigned  to  the  shelves  of  the 
bibliomaniac ;  they  are  most  of  them  be- 
neath criticism,  and  were  evidently  intended 
for  no  very  elegant  class  of  readers.  Among 
the  exceptions,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
productions  of  Noel  du  Fail,  a  gentleman  of 
brittany,  lord  of  LaH6rissaye,  who  published 
under  the  anagram  of  his  name,  in  or  before 
1548,  his  ^  Propos  Rustiques ;'  in  the  same 
year,  his  ^  Baliveraeries ;  ou,  Contes  Nou- 
veaux  d'Eutrapel ;'  and  at  a  later  period, 
after  his  death,  appeared  the  ^Contes  et 
Discours  d'Eutrapel.'    This  last  is  perhaps 

*  The  commencement  of  the  first  eclogue  of 
Baptists  Mantuanos. 
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his  mo0t  finished  work;  at  times  we  per- 
ceive an  attempt  at  imitating  Rabelais ;  the 
Romish  clergy  cut  no  creditable  figure  in  his 
facetious  stories,  some  of  which  are  licen- 
tious enough ;  but  he  had  taken  warning  by 
the  suffering  of  his  more  unfortunate  breth- 
ren, and  he  commences  his  last-mentioned 
work  by  a  kind  of  profession  of  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  religion,  and  ends  it  with  a 
zealous  tirade  against  all  atheists  and  those 
who  live  inattentive  to  God. 

While  the  scoffing  followers  of  Rabelab 
were  thus  undermining  the  influence  of  the 
Church  among  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
the  party  which  supported  the  Pr«testant 
reformers  were  not  inactive  amoi^  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes ;  and  beside  preaching 
and  the  distribution  of  religious  tracts,  we 
find  the  satirical  songs  against  the  Romanists 
increasing  in  number  and  bitterness  as  we 
approach  the  period  of  the  great  troubles 
and  massacres.  From  the  perishable  nature 
of  these  productions,  and  the  care  that  was 
taken  to  suppress  them,  the  number  of  those 
which  now  exist  is  naturally  small.  But 
we  perceive  easily  that  they  became  more 
violent  as  the  religious  parties  were  con- 
stantly dragged  more  and  more  into  identity 
with  the  political  distractions  of  the  king- 
dom. This  becomes  strongly  apparent 
when  the  ambitious  family  of  Guise  raised 
itself  upon  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  II.,  in  1559.  The  severe 
epigram  which  was  written  on  that  occa- 
sion, found  many  a  tongue  to  repeat  it — 

"  Le  feu  roi  devina  ce  point. 
Que  ceax  de  la  maison  de  Guise 
Mettroient  ses  enfans  en  pourpoint, 
£t  son  pauvre  peuple  en  chemifie." 

To  give  more  vogue  to  their  productions, 
the  Huraenot  song-writers  parodied  the 
words  of  popular  airs,  in  a  manner  which  is 
sometimes  grotesque  in  the  extreme.  A 
song  on  the  champion  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants, the  Prince  de  Cond^,  in  1563,  after 
the  victory  at  Dreux,  was  thus  composed  to 
the  air, — 

«  Ce  petit  homme  tant  joly 
Tousjours  devise  et  tousjoura  rit, 
£t  tousjours  baise  sa  mi^nonne; 
Dieu  gard'  de  mal  le  petit  homme  f  * 

and  commences, — 

"  Le  petit  homme  a  si  bien  fait, 
Qu*k  la  parfia  11  a  deffiut 
Les  abus  da  pape  de  Romme ; 
Dieu  gard'  de  mal  le  petit  homme ! 
Ce  petit  homme  tant  joly,  ftc." 

The  song  celebrates  the  anti-papist  exploits 


of  the  chiefii  of  the  party  of  the  ^  petit 
homme,'  and  goes  on  to  tell  us  that,— - 

**  Le  petit  homme  estoit  venu 
DedaDs  Paris,  ou  est  cogneu 
Ennemi  du  pape  de  Romme ; 
Dieu  gard'  de  mal  le  petit  homme ! 

Les  cocnb  qui  ^toient  dedans, 
Armez  de  fer  jusques  aux  dens 
Defiendantf  le  pape  de  Romme, — 
Dieu  gard',  &c. 

N'oe^rent  se  mettie  dehors; 
Car  on  les  eux  tuez  tons  mors, 
Nonobstant  le  pape  de  Rome. 
Dieu  gard',  &c. 

It  concludes  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  cause, — 

Apr^s  tant  de  belliquenz  faits, 
Le  roy  nous  a  donne  la  paix 
En  depit  du  pape  de  Romme ; 
Dieu  gard'  de  mal  le  petit  homme ! 

Loue  soit  Dieu,  qui,  des  hauts  cieux. 
Nous  donne  ce  bien  pr6cieuz ! 
Remerci^  Aoit  de  tout  homme 
D^testant  le  pape  de  Romme ! 

The  '  petit  homme' was  slain  in  1569,  when 
in  arms  for  the  Protestant  cause ;  and  his 
death  was  made  the  subject  of  a  song  by  one 
of  the  Catholic  party,  who  represents  (some- 
what unfoundedly)  his  princess  lamenting 
the  pretended  evil  counsels  of  the  party  of 
whom  he  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
leaders.    She  is  made  to  say,— 

'<  Or  ie  grand  vice  de  oeste  loi  nouvelle 

[the  Protestant  faith] 
Contre  son  roy  Pavoit  mise  en  q uerelle, 
Luy  promettant  tousjours  le  mamtenir, 
Mais  k  la  chaige  vous  prinste  a  fnyr." 

«  £t  vous,  ministres,  avec  vos  faces  pales, 
Vous  estes  cause  de  malheurs  et  diffiynes. 
Vous  luy  disi^z :  monseigneur,  sans  esmoy 
Nous  mounons  tons,  ou  nous  vous  feions  roy.' 

The  Catholics  were  not,  indeed,  behind- 
hand with  their  adversaries  in  spreading 
abroad  popular  songs  and  libels ;  but  satire 
is  a  weapon  which  in  general  tells  with  less 
effect  in  the  hands  of  the  persecutor  than  in 
those  of  the  persecuted.  Those  who  bum 
people,  seldom  laugh  at  them,  for  if  they 
did  laugh  at  them  they  could  not  bum  them 
afterwards  with  the  same  good  grace.  The 
French  Anti-Protestant  satirical  writings  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  are  in  general  mere 
collections  of  vulgar  insults  and  scandalous 
calumnies.  The  only  accusation  which  the 
Papists  brought  with  any  appearance  of 
reason  against  the  Huguenots,  was  that  of 
troubling  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
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this  cry  was  raised  against  them  long  before 
they  could  in  any  way  be  looked  upon  as 
the  aggressors.  A  song  composed  as  early 
as  the  year  1525,  warns  the  'bons  Fran- 
coys  '  against  the  '  meschans  Lutheriens 
mauldis ;'  and  there  are  still  preserved  as 
rarities  several  collections  of  songs  against 
the  Huguenots,  composed  during  the  trou- 
bles of  the  age  of  Charles  IX.,  all  breathing 
the  spirit  we  have  alluded  to,  with  such 
burdens  as,— 

**  Cessez  voz  grands  saults, 
Maatins  Huguenots ! " 

and  some  of  them  even  vaunting  and  exult- 
ing over  the  horrible  massacres  which  were 
then  the  order  of  the  day  in  that  unhappy 
country.  The  attempt  was  still  more  vain, 
of  some  of  the  Catholic  satirists,  to  charge 
the  Protestant  preachers  with  the  same  vices 
and  irregularities  for  which  the  monks  and 
priests  had  made  themselves  too  notorious. 
We  may  merely  cite  as  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  this  mode  of  attacking  the  Protest- 
ants, the  tract  entitled  ^  Passevent  Parisien 
respondant  a  Pasquin  Rommain  de  la  vie  de 
ceulx  qui.  .  .  se  disent  vivre  selon  la  re- 
formation de  PEvangile,'  printed,  probably 
at  Lyons,  in  li56.  This  scandalous  tract 
has  been  attributed  to  Anthoine  Cathelan,  a 
French  Cordelier,  who  left  his  convent  and 
went  to  Geneva  in  company  with  a  prosti- 
tute, in  1556,  but  his  real  character  being 
discovered,  he  was  discarded  by  the  Protest- 
ant leaders.  He  then  behaved  himself  so 
disgracefully  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
hastily  to  France,  to  escape  being  publicly 
flogged,  and  there  he  made  his  peace  with 
the  Catholics,  by  writing  libeb  against  Cal- 
vin and  other  preachers  of  the  reform.  The 
book  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  composed 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  ;  Pasquin  of  Rome 
asks,  *  How  do  the  Evangelicals  live  V  The 
reply  is,  'They  call  one  another  brothers 
and  sisters.'  '  Is  it  true  that  they  all  mar- 
ry ?'  '  They  have  each  a  wife  in  public, 
and  in  private  as  many  as  they  like.'  '  Tell 
me  then,  how  does  the  venerable  Calvin 
live  ?'  ^  He  kept  in  his  house  during  five 
years  a  nun  of  Alibi,  at  two  ecus  a  month, 
to  make  his  bed.  In  the  fifth  year,  the  nun 
finding  hemelf  four  months  advanced  with 
child,  M.  de  Rocayrols,  formerly  canon  of 
AIIn,  and  her  favourite,  was  obliged  to  come 
to  Geneva  and  many  her,  on  pain  of  being 
accused  by  Calvin  in  his  country  as  a 
Lutheran.  Calvin  accompanied  the  Nun 
to  Lausanne  disguised  as  a  courier  depo$iey 
and  the  marrii^e  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  church  served  by  Viret,  while  Calvin 
went  to  preach  at  Neufofaatel  in  FarePs 
chiQirch  P    All  the  most  distinguished  Re- 


formers are  treated  in  the  same  style.  Every 
one  knew  that  these  were  impudent  lies ; 
but  they  had  their  use  in  exciting  the  vulgar 
against  the  Huguenot  preachers.  Such 
base  personal  accusations  against  the  best  of 
men  were  very  common  in  this  demoralised 
age.  Men  of  higher  character  and  position 
in  the  world  than  ribald  monks  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  employ  such  means  to  decry  and 
abase  their  opponents.  The  Catholics 
scrupled  not  to  accuse  the  Protestants  in 
general  of  joining  in  horrible  orgies,  with  all 
the  disgusting  particulars  of  the  supposed 
Sabbat^sof  the  sorcerers,  or  those  which  were 
laid  (perhaps  with  no  better  reason)  to  the 
chsTj^e  of  some  of  the  worst  heresies  of  the 
primitive  church  :  and  they  diligently  spread 
about  the  report'tnat  their  preachings,  which 
their  persecutors  obliged  them  to  hold  in 
private,  were  secret  meetings  for  debauch 
and  libertinism,  in  order  thus  to  incite  and 
give  a  colour  to  the  outr^es  to  which  they 
were  afterwards  exposed.  We  are  informed 
by  a  contemporary  and,  though  a  Protestant 
and  partisan,  not  an  unfair  historian.  La 
Planche,  that  in  1559,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Henri  II.,  the  Catholic  party  in  Paris 
made  use  of  means  of  this  kind  to  justify 
their  violence.  Two  Protestant  tradesmen 
had  each  of  them  an  apprentice  whom  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  to  their  assem- 
blies, but  who  having  afterwards  turned  out 
disobedient  and  run  away  to  escape  punish- 
ment of  their  faults,  were  taken  in  hand  by 
the  priests,  and  not  only  made  to  confess  the 
houses  where  the  assemblies  of  Protestants 
were  held,  and  the  names  of  those  who  at- 
tended, but  to  promise  to  say  whatever  the 
priests  put  into  their  mouths.  The  houses 
were  accordingly  attacked,  broken  open,  and 
plundered  by  the  officers  and  rabble,  and 
the  families  accused  were  all  seized  and 
committed  to  prison,  while  the  mob  carried 
on  Uie  work  of  devastation  in  their  dwell- 
ings. When  the  affiur  was  laid  before  the 
magusftrates,  the  two  runaway  apprentices 
were  brought  forward  to  declare  upon  their 
oaths  that  they  had  been  present  at  great 
meetings  of  the  ^Lutherans'  with  their 
masters,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  on  the 
Thursday  before  Easter,  about  midnight, 
after  they  had  preached,  they  made  their 
Sabbath,  eat  a  pig,  instead  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  and  then,  having  put  out  the  lights, 
<  ehaewi  prit  $a  ckatSmej*  &c.,  and  gave 
other  details  of  a  similar  character.  Of 
course,  no  otie  was  allowed  to  come  for- 
ward on  the  contrary  side,  the  evidence  was 
collected,  the  persons  immediately  accused 
died  in  prisoo,  and  the  rabble,  as  we  are  told, 
found  rich  plunder  in  their  houses,  which 
they  were  allowed  to  retain^  to  encourage 
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and  incite  them  to  be  *  good  Christians,'  and 
to  hate  heretics. 

Printing  was  at  this  period  not  a  mere 
mercenary  trade ;  for  many  of  the  earlier 
printers  were  not  only  men  of  deep  learn- 
ing and  high  respectability,  but  they  were 
staunch  and  enlightened  adrocates  of  reli- 
gious and  civil  liberty,  at  a  period  when  such 
uiings  were  but  ill  understood.  The  most 
remarkable  femily  whose  names  figure  in 
the  history  of  this  art,  was,  without  doubt, 
that  of  the  Etiennes,  or  as  they  are  often 
called  by  EInglish  writers,  the  Stephens, 
which  alone  by  its  learning  and  high  quali- 
ties would  cover  the  profession  with  glory. 
The  first  Robert  Etienne,  the  author  of  the 
^  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinse,'  was  banished 
from  France  for  the  boldness  of  his  opinions. 
One  branch  of  his  £unily  settled  as  printers 
at  Greneva.  His  brother  Henry,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  ^  Thesaurus  Linsu»  Grsec®,' 
walked  in  the  same  path,  and  it  is  to  him 
we  owe  the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps 
the  most  influential,  satire  against  the  Rom- 
ish Church  which  appeared  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  ^  Apologie  pour  H6ro- 
dote,'  which  certainly  merits,  as  much  as 
any  of  the  publications  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  a  reprint,  both  as  a  historical  monu- 
ment belonging  to  the  literature  of  France, 
and  as  a  fine  specimen  of  pure  French  com- 
position. 

The  origin  of  this  book  was  somewhat 
similar  to  me  traditional  account  of  that  of 
the  Gareantua  of  Rabelais.  Henri  EHienne 
had  published  at  a  great  expense  an  edition 
of  Herodotus  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  was 
violently  decried  by  his  enemies  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church  as  a  book  full  of  incredible 
stories  and  fit  only  to  put  its  readers  asleep. 
Etienne  undertook  to  write  the  apology  of 
his  author,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avenge 
himself  upon  his  detractors.  He  observes 
that  all  old  historians  are  full  of  extraordi- 
nary and  sometimes  incredible  narratives, 
but  that  it  would  be  a  tyrannical  kind  of 
criticism  to  oblige  them  to  tell  nothing  but 
what  we  can  easily  believe.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  the  history  of  moaem 
times  furnished  matter  equally,  if  not  more 
extraordinary  and  incredible  (if  it  were  not 
known  to  be  too  true),  than  any  fonper  age. 
Hence  the  book  was  originally  entitled, 
'Traits  de  la  Conformity  des  Merveilles 
Anciennes  avec  les  Modemes,  ou  Introduc- 
tion d'une  Apologie  pour  H6rodote.'  It 
was  published  in  1565. 

This  book  opens  with  a  somewhat  serious 
dissertation  on  the  condition  of  the  €k>lden 
Age,  and  on  the  sense  in  whidi  that  title 
ought  to  be  taken,  which  leads  to  the  com- 
parison of  the  pervecrity  of  the  vmoiis  ages 


of  the  world.  Some,  the  author  sap,  raise 
too  high  the  moral  virtues  of  antiquity, 
whibt  others  debase  the  ancients  with  equal 
injustice.  The  author  then  goes  on  to  dwell 
upon  the  extreme  viciousness  of  the  middle 
ages — the  period  wben  the  popish  church 
was  paramount — ^which  he  illustrates  and 
proves  by  a  multiplicity  of  extracts  firom  the 
old  popular  Romish  preachers  of  France 
and  Italy,  Oliver  Maillard,  Michel  Menot, 
and  Michel  de  Bareleta.  He  deduces  from 
the  authority  of  writers  like  these,  that  the 
ages  of  Romanism  had  presented  one  gene- 
ral scene  of  vice,  in  which  all  classes  had 
participated,  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laics, — 
that  the  world  had  been  sunk  in  ereater  de- 
pravity than  in  the  worst  period  of  paganism. 
He  next  illustrates,  by  innumerahle  anec- 
dotes and  facts,  the  perversity  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  which  he  thought  was 
becoming  worse  rather  than  better,  and 
this  part  of  his  subject  occupies  the  larger 
part  of  his  book.  Many  of  the  anecdotes 
here  given  were  the  popular  stories  and 
jokes  of  the  day,  and  were  certainly  novels 
rather  than  true  history ;  but  we  know  that 
such  compositions  convey  to  us  an  exact 
picture  of  the  character  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  composed,  although  they 
are  not  individual  facts.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  full  sufficiency  of  authentic 
facts  in  the  book  to  bear  out  the  author's 
deductions. 

Etienne  proceeds,  then,  to  show,  that  the 
extreme  perversity  of  the  present  age  was 
sufficient  to  justify  us  in  puttii^  faith  in  the 
accounts  given  by  Herodotus  or  other  ancient 
authors,  of  any  degree  of  extraordinary  de- 
pravity in  former  times.  Every  class  of 
society,  the  Church  and  the  laity,  were 
equally  contaminated,  and  instead  of  sup- 
pressing wickedness,  people  in  authc^ty 
seemed  only  to  think  at  giving  impunity  to 
vice.  Obscene  and  licentious  sones,  and 
everything  calculated  to  corrupt  the  hearing 
and  the  sight,  were  repeated  under  the  very 
nose  of  the  ecclesiastics,  without  reproof— 
nay,  even  with  approbation ;  but  if  you 
should  happen  to  be  heard  with  a  hymn  or 
a  psalm  in  your  mouth,  you  are  threatened 
with  the  feggot,  or  with  the  ^  chambre 
ardente.'  Ine  kingdom  was  filled  with 
atheism  and  impiety ;  which  had  been  fos- 
tered in  the  scoffins  school  of  Rabelan  and 
Bonaventure  des  reriers,  whom  Henri  Eti- 
enne mentions  by  name.  He  then  describes 
the  state  of  wretchedness  to  which  the  world 
was  reduced  by  the  rapacity  of  bandits,  by 
the  wholesale  butcheries  of  the  religious 
wars,  by  the  dishonesty  and  imposture  of 
merchants,  by  the  injustice  of  magistrates, 
by  the  oppressions  of  the  great,  by  the 
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luxury  and  avarice  of  the  clergji  who  ap- 
peared now  to  have  thrown  aside  all  feeling 
of  shame.  In  fact,  he  tells  us  that  the 
clergy  of  his  time  appeared  to  have  done 
^  like  women  who,  as  Ions  as  their  wander- 
ings from  the  path  of  virtue  are  not  dis- 
covered, do  all  they  can  to  keep  up  a  little 
outside  appearance  of  modesty,  and  are  even 
accessible  to  some  remains  of  shame ;  but 
when  they  see  that  their  profligacy  is  made 
public,  and,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  ^'  les  petits 
enfans  en  vont  a  la  moutarde,"  Uien  they  do 
with  open  doors  what  they  did  before  secret- 
ly ;  and,  in  despite  of  those  who  talk  of  it, 
are  three  times  more  profligate  than  before. 
So,  say  I,  have  Messieurs  the  Churchmen 
done  (at  least  the  greater  part  of  them), 
when  they  saw  there  was  no  longer  means 
of  covering  their  simonies  and  their  various 
traffics,  their  licentiousness  and  all  sorts  of 
dissoluteness.' 

Their  shamelessness  had,  indeed,  become 
by  this  time  proverbial ;  and  Etienne  cites, 
somewhat  waggishly,  the  Latin  epigram  of 
Buchanan  on  the  ecclesiastic  who  had  been 
accused  of  Lutheranism,  but  who  had  been 
readily  cleared  and  acquitted  by  his  ^  episco- 
pal' manners : 

''  Elsse  Latheianttm  rumor  te,  Gaurice,  damat : 

Sed  tuus  antistes  te  tamen  esse  negat. 
Tam  scortarifl,  ait,  quam  si  vel  episcopus  dsses ; 

£t  potas  dobiam  pervigil  usque  diem ; 
Nee  memor  es  Christi,  nisi  aunm  jurare  lit»ebit. 

Nee  scis  ScriptnnB  vel  breve  iota  sacre 
Nempe  per  hsec  snevit  nunqaam  fallentia  signa 

lUe  vigil  sanas  noeceie  pastor  oves." 

^  Listen,'  he  says,  *  to  the  description  of 
the  virtuous  qualities  of  true  monks,  as  made 
by  another  prelate : 

« •  Poor  nombrer  les  vertus  d'an  moine, 
II  faut  qu'il  soit  oid  et  gourmand, 
Paresaeux,  paillaid,  ma>>idoiiie, 
Fol,  louid,  yvrogne,  et  pen  savant : 
Qu*il  se  otflve  k  table  en  buvant 
£t  en  mang^t  comme  un  pouiceau. 
Pourvn  qu'il  aache  un  peu  de  cliant, 
Cest  assez,  il  est  bon  et  beau.' " 

Several  successive  chapters  are  filled 
with  anecdotes  of  the  vicious  lives  of  the 
popish  clergy  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  second  part  of  the  book  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  exposure  of  their  ignorance, 
their  bigotry,  and  superstition,  and  their  dis- 
honesty in  falsifying  and  adding  to  the  text 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Their  sermons,  he 
says,  were  less  calculated  to  edify  their 
audience,  than  to  promote  lauehter.  The 
ordinary  mass-priests  only  read  their  service 
by  rote,  and  were  unable  to  translate  even 
a  few  words  of  the  language  in  which  it  was 


written.  A  number  of  stories  of  their  igno- 
rance in  this  respect,  are  here  brought  to- 
gether, such  as  that  of  the  priest  who  car- 
ried a  message  to  his  bishop,  who  was  at 
table,  and  when  the  latter  asked  him  ^  Es 
tu  dignus  ?'  imagined  that  he  meant  ^As-tu 
din^  ?'  and  answered  immediately,  ^  Nenni, 
monseigneur,  mais  je  dinerai  bien  avec  vos 

fens.'  If  things  had  been  so  bad  as  here 
escribed,  the  question  naturally  presents 
itself,  how  happened  it  that  they  had  been 
allowed  to  go  on  so  long  without  reform  ? 
This  question  is  answered  by  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  methods  used  by  the  Romish 
Church  to  keep  the  body  of  the  people  in 
darkness  and  ignorance,  and  to  repress  every 
attempt  at  inquiry.  In  fine,  Henri  Etienne 
predicts  that  posterity  will  be  astonished  not 
only  at  the  long  continuance  of  all  this  folly 
and  wickedness,  but  that  so  many  people 
should  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  mere  at- 
tempt to  render  their  fellow-creatures  wiser 
and  better.  The  writer  of  a  book  like  this 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  exposed  to  a 
multitude  of  persecutions. 

The  sanguinary  religious  wars,  now  in 
their  fury,  appear  for  a  moment  to  have 
stifled  the  voice  of  the  press,  until  this 
gloomy  period  ended  partially  in  the  hor- 
rors of  St.  Barthelemi.  Another  monarch 
of  the  house  of  Valob  sank  into  the  tomb, 
and  a  successor  of  the  same  line,  Henri  III., 
was  rapidly  passing  through  his  brief  ca- 
reer, but  the  house  of  Guise  still  pursued 
its  ambitious  course.  The  religious  parties 
were  becoming  daily  more  political — ^the 
watchwords  of  the  contending  factions  were 
now  more  firequently  Lorraine  and  Valois, 
than  Rome  and  Geneva  ;  although  still  the 
fiite  of  the  Reformation  in  Fhince  was  inti- 
mately woven  with  that  of  Henri  of  Navarre, 
who  continued  to  stand  forth  as  the  leader 
of  the  Huguenots.  The  greater  part  of  the 
songs  and  popular  libels  published  durine 
the  reign  of  Henri  III.,  which  have  reached 
our  time,  were  composed  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  &mous  ^  Ligue  '  came  into  exist- 
ence, the  object  of  which  was  not  only  to 
destroy  the  Protestant  cause,  but  to  snatch 
the  crown  bom  the  house  of  Valois ;  and  it 
even  aimed  undisguisedly  at  that  of  Eliza- 
beth of  Ehu^land.  The  victory  gained  by 
^e  Duke  of  Guise  over  the  Reisters  and 
the  Huguenot  party,  at  Auneau,  in  the  No- 
vember of  15S7,  was,  to  use  the  expression 
of  a  contemporary,  'la  cantique  de  la 
Ligue ;'  it  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the 
hop€»  of  the  Spanish  and  ultra-papist  party, 
and  it  was  the  excess  of  their  exultations 
which  first  opened  the  eyes  of  the  weak 
monarch  on  th^  tiiione  to  their  xeal  inten- 
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tiODs.  The  numerous  songs  on  this  event 
show  us  more  plainly  than  any  other  docu- 
ments the  spirit  which  actuated  the  Guisard 
faction.  One  of  the  first  that  offers  itself  to 
us,  describes  the  execration  in  which  the 
victors  held  the  Huguenots,  in  the  followmg 
words : — 

■ 

«  Huguenots  pleins  de  rage, 
Vous  estes  bien  faschez. 
Plus  n'avez  de  <x>urage ; 
Vos  ReiAtres  sent  cassez. 
Ilfl  voudroient  d'assurance 
Estre  bors  de  France, 
Oa  au  pays  lointain ; 
Oa  bien  a  la  Rochelle, 
Avec  les  infidelles 
Disciples  de  Calvin." 

In  another,  entitled  the  ^  Testament  of  the 
Reistres,'  we  are  told  that  they  had  left  at 
La  Rochelle  a  gallows  and  ladder,  to  hang 
all  who  would  preach  to  the  Calvinists,— ^ 

« lis  ont  laiss^  a  La  Rochelle 
Une  potance  et  une  ^chelle 
Pour  les  pendre  et  estrangler^ 
Aiin  quMl  ne  puisse  preacher 
La  ley  des  Calyinistes." 

And  a  whip  at  Geneva  to  flog  Beza  and  the 
other  preachers,— 

« 

'•  l\a  ont  laisse  dedani  Geneve 
Un  fouet  pour  bien  estriller  Beze 
Et  tons  les  autres  predicans.** 

In  a  third,  after  exulting  over  the  defeat  of 
the  heretics — 

**  Tremblez,  tremblez,  hir^tiqnes,  maintenant. 
Car  vous  n'avez  plus  le  temps, 
Vos  ministres  soot  brouys, — ** 

the  poet-partisan  goes  on  to  wish  that  the 
^  noble  duke  '  with  his  valiant  soldiers  were 
in  England,  to  '  reform  the  laws  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,'  and  fill  their  pockets  with 
*  nobles  and  angels.' 

*'  Si  on  estoit  passe  au  pays  Anglois, 
Ou  r^formeroit  les  loix 

De  Ludier  et  de  Calvin. 

«  •  • 

Les  soldals  Francois  vondroientbien  2l  ceste  fois 

Voir  le  pays  d'Angleterre ; 
Us  se  chareeroient  de  nobles  et  d'angelots 

Pour  bouter  a  leurs  thi^esors.* 

In  another  violent  Guisard  song,  com- 
posed a  little  later.  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
treated  with  the  title  of  Jezabel*— 


The  license  of  the  press  had  been  increas- 
ing during  the  reign  of  Henri  IIL,  and  on 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his 
brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  by  his 
order,  and  the  subsequent  murder  of  the 
king  by  the  agency  of  the  Ligue,  the  fury  of 
the  popular  writers  knew  no  bounds.  Pam- 
phlets, and  son^,  and  caricatures  poured 
forth  daily,  filled  with  insult  and  reproach, 
and  expressed  in  the  most  violent  language 
which  could  be  imagined,  by  the  furious 
bigotry  of  the  Catholic  preachers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  irritated  loyalty  of  the 
other.  Some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
among  the  satirical  libels  published  by  the 
Ligue  at  this  time,  are  *  La  Vie  et  Faits 
notables  de  Henri  de  Valois,'  ^  Les  Sorcel- 
leries  de  Henri  de  Valois,'  and  ^  Le  Martyre 
des  deux  Freres.'  The  first  of  these  pieces 
is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Jean 
Boucher,  cure  of  St.  Benoit  in  Paris,  whose 
violent  sermons  had  so  much  influence  on 
the  Liguers.  It  was  printed  in  Paris  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1588,  and  was 
intended  by  its  virulence  against  the  king, 
who  is  proclaimed  as  a  hypocrite  and  apos- 
tate, to  excite  the  people  to  rebellion.  The 
others  are  written  if  possible  in  a  still  more 
virulent  spirit,  were  also  printed  in  Paris, 
and  their  object  was  evidently  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  dethronement  of  the  •  king, 
who,  in  the  last,  is  described  as  a  *■  Turk  by 
the  head,  a  German  by  the  body,  a  harpy 
by  the  hands,  an  Englishman  by  the  garter, 
a  Pole  by  the  feet,  and  a  devil  in  soul.'  A 
host  of  popular  songs  conveyed  the  same 
sentiments  and  aimed  at  the  same  end.  The 
king  was  compared  to  the  parricide  Nero. 
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Lorsqne  les  Catholiques  Francois 
Seront  par  le  roy  de  Navarre 
Traictez  comme  sont  les  Anglois 
Far  la  Jezabel  d'Angleteire." 


Je  ne  peux  mienx  acomparer  ta  vie 
Qu'a  celle-la  de  ce  cruel  Niron. 
Semblable  k  toi,  il  estoit  plein  d'envie, 
De  cmaut^,  rancune,  et  trahison.'* 


The  city  of  Blois,  where  the  king;  had 
taken  up  his  residence,  when  he  made  his 
escape  from  the  hands  of  the  Liguers,  is 
cursed  for  harbouring  him, — 

«  Malfaenr  sur  (oi,  ville  de  Blois, 
Qui  enclos  ce  trahistre  Tallois, 
Qui  fut  vray  fils  d*une  chim&re ! 
Mais  malheur,  dis-je,  non  sar  toy. 
Mats  advienne  a  ce  tjrran  roy. 
Qui  fait  dans  ton  corps  son  repaiie.** 

for  the  title  of  ^  tr^s-chretien '  had  in  this 
instance  been  borne  by  a  worthless  dog, — 


« 


Ce  plus  que  trop  enrag^  chien 
Portoit  tiltre  de  tr^s-chr^tien." 


There  is  something  fiendish  in  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  Liguers  on  the  death  of  the  ^ — 
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in  1589,  murdered  by  the  knife  of  the  Ja- 
cobin monk,  Jacques  Clement,  who  suffered 
the  penalty  he  merited,  but  who  was  held 
up  as  a  saint  and  martyr  by  his  own  party. 
A  song  entitled  *  The  Cleverness  of  the 
Jacobin,'  begins  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  exploit,  in  a  style  wortny  of  the 
sanaculottes  of  the  French  Revolution  : 

•*  11  sortit  de  Paris 

Un  homme  illostre  et  sainct, 
De  la  religion 

Des  frires  Jacobins. 
Qui  portait  ane  lettre 

A  Henry  le  vaurien ; 
II  tin  de  sa  manche 

Ua  couteau  bien  i  poinct, 
Dont  il  frappa  Henry 

Au-desfiOttbz  du  poarpoiot. 
Droit  dans  le  petit  ventre. 

Dedans  son  gras  boadin." 

And  ends  with  a  prayer  that  the  murderer 
might  be  received  in  heaven  for  his  deed : 

"  Nous  prions  Dieu  pour  l*ame 
De  Pheureux  Jacobin, 
Qu'il  receive  son  ame, 
£q  son  trosne  dlvin !  ** 

In  ftict,  it  was  God  himself,  according  to 
another  of  these  songs,  who  instigated  this 
'good  priest  and  monk,  who  had  always 
possesMd  a  good  soul,'  to  the  fearful  deed : 

«  Mais  Dieu  • .  mouvant  le  coBur  d^votieux 
De  Jacques  Clement  de  Sorbonne, 
Bon  2>re8tre  et  bon  religieux. 
Qui  toujours  a  eu  l*ame  bonne, 

A  tner  ce  tyran  maud  it, 
Ce  quMl  a  fait  de  gatant  homme, 

Voyant  qu'il  estoit  interdit 
Par  Dotie  saint  P^re  de  Rome. 

Avec  un  couteau  bien  petit 

II  a  Uxi  ce  roy  inique, 
Ce  tyran  meschant  et  maudit, 

Vray  ennemy  du  catholique." 

According  to  a  third  of  these  songs,  which 
recommends  a  temple  to  be  erected  to  the 
'  sainct  religieux,'  who  had  been  '  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit'  to  commit  this  execra- 
ble murder,  the  Beamais  (Henri  IV.)  was 
destined  to  the  same  fate — 

"  L'on  luy  crevera  la  pan:e, 
Soit  aujourd'huy  ou  demain." 

In  reading  productions  like  these,  we  are 
led  involuntarily  to  exclaim  with  the  poet 
of  old,  ^Tantum  religio  potuit !'— <ould 
deeds  like  these  ever  be  made  to  pass  for 
acts  of  holiness  1  The  songs  of  the  other 
party  began  now,  however,  to  be  more 
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powerful  than  those  of  the  Liguers,  and 
they  told  a  different  story  of-  the  Jacobin 
'martyr:' 

«  Les  LigeuTs  n*ont  point  de  foy, 
V  lis  ont  fait  tuer  leur  roy. 

Par  un  traistre  Jacobin 
Dont  ils  font  un  martjrre." 

Jacques  Clement,  according  to  the  pamph- 
lets of  the  royalists,  was  a  profligate  bigot, 
who  had  been  urged  on  by  the  Liguers,  and 
especially  by  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier, 
the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  to  the  mur-^ 
der  of  his  sovereign — ^they  even  openly 
accused  the  duchess  of  having  abandoned 
her  person  to  the  monk  on  the  condition  of 
his  taking  an  oath  to  perpetrate  this  deed. 
A  multitude  of  violently  satirical  publica- 
tions were  now  sent  forth  by  the  adherents 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  whom,  on  the  mur- 
der of  the  Jdng,  they  had  immediately  pro- 
claimed as  Henri,  iV.  A  glance  tlurough 
the  journal  of  Pierre  L'Estoille  will  show 
best  how  rapidly  these  tracts  succeedad 
each  other-^ottrmii//reR/  is  the  word  used 
by  this  writer.  The  Liguers  were  entire 
masters  of  the  presses  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Rou- 
en, and  other  large  towns,  and  had  in  their 
pay  an  inconceivable  multitude  of  scurrilous 
and  violent  writers  and  preachers,  constantly 
occupied  in  exciting  the  passions  of  the 
multitude.  On  the  side  of  the  royalists 
were  a  few  men,  of  surpassing  talents,  who 
did  their  best  to  make  head  against  the 
formidable  inundation  of  pamphlets  with 
books  written  in  a  strain  of  satire  and  pleas- 
antry of  a  much  higher  order,  but  which 
aimed  more  at  the  sood  sense  and  rea- 
son than  at  the  passions  of  their  readers. 
One  of  the  most  bitter  of  these  tracts  is  *  Le 
Masque  de  la  Ligue  d^couvert,'  printed  at 
Tours  in  1590,  in  which  the  Ligue  is  brand- 
ed as  a  more  hideous  monster  than  any  of 
those  which  had  been  subdued  by  the  force 
of  Hercules — as  a  horrible  Megsera — as  a 
cursed  pernicious  sorceress !  Ce$Jroc$y  €$» 
cuadle$f  cts  monntrtB^  ces  horrewrs  infer' 
na/!ef ,  ce»  fune$^  are  the  terms  which  this 
writer  applies  to  the  bigoted  adherents*of  the 
party  of  Spain  and  the  pope.  Still  the  lite- 
rary advantage  remained  on  the  other  side, 
until,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1593,  a  snudl 
party  of  royalist  writers  joined  in  composing 
the  famous  ^  Satyre  M^ipp^e,'  a  chef-d^cei^ 
vre  of  satire,  the  appearance  of  which  was 
almost  a  second  Iviy  for  Henri  IV.  With 
this  book  die  literary  superiority  chained 
sides ;  and,  firom  the  moment  of  its  publica- 
tion, writer  after  writer  took  up  the  pen  to 
scatter  ridicule  and  sarcasm  on  the  smnte 
uman.  So  great  was  the  success  of  this 
satire,  that  within  four  weeks  of  its  first 
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appearance  as  many  large  editions  had  been 
bought  ap. 

The  subject  of  the  ^  Satyre  M6nippee' 
was  the  meeting  of  the  States,  called  to- 
gether by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1593,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  new  king,  in  opposition  to  Henri 
IV.,  but  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  ren- 
dered abortiTe  by  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  arose  within  the  bosom  of  the  assem- 
bly.    The  history  of  this  remarkable  monu- 
ment of  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury is  somewhat   obscure,  although  the 
names  of  the  principal  writers  have  been 
preserved— <i  small  society  of  scholars  who 
bad  been  accustomed  to  meet  together  in 
Paris  until  scattered  abroad  by  the  violence 
of  the  Ligue,  and  one  of  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Pithou.      Each  in  his  turn  com- 
poses a  discourse,  in  which  the  excesses  and 
ambition  of  the  Liguers  are  made  the  object 
of  a  constant  and  well  sustained  fire  of  buf- 
fooneries, jests,  biting  parodies,  pleasantries 
of  every  description,  sparkling  epigrams, 
sarcasms,  and  puns,  and  which  is  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  one  of  the  speakers  in  this 
memorable  assembly.     It  is  pre&ced  by  a 
treatise  on  the  virtues  of  the  Catholicon,  or 
grand    political    nostrum  for  all    diseases. 
While  preparations  are  making  for  the  as- 
sembly of  t^e  estates,  two  quack  doctors, 
one  a  Spaniard,  the  other  a  native  of  Lor- 
raine (the  Cardinals  of  Plaisance  and  Pel- 
eve'),  make  their  appearance  at  the  Louvre, 
and  vaunt  the  virtues  of  their  drugs,  the 
higmUro  tPinfiemoj  and  the  wonderful  effects 
it  had  worked  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniard, 
a  few  of  which  may  serve  for  a  sample  of 
the  whole.    '  Let  a  king  who  never  leaves 
his  cabin  amuse  himself  with  refining  this 
drug  in  his  Escurial,  let  him  write  a  word 
in  Flanders  to  father  Ignatius,  sealed  with 
the  Catholicon,  he  will  find  him  a  man  who 
(fo/od  consdenti^)  will  assassinate  his  enemy 
whom  he  has  not  been  able  to  ranqnish  in 
arms  during  twenty  years.'    This,  of  course, 
is  an  allusion  to  the  murder  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.    '  60  and  serve  as  a  spy  in  the 
camp,  in  the  trenches,  at  the  cannon,  in  the 
king's  chamber,  and  in  his  councils,  yea, 
though  men  know  you  for  such  ;  yet  if  you 
have  taken  in  the  morning  but  one  grain  of 
kiguiero,  whoever    shall  tax,  reprove,  or 
accuse  you  of  it,  shall  be  esteemed  a  Hu- 
guenot, or  a  favourer  of  heretics.'—^  Have 
no  religion,  mock  in  sport,  and  as  much  as 
yott  win,  the  priests  and  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  and  all  law,  both  of  God  and  man ; 
eat  flesh  in  Lent  in  despite  of  the  Church ; 
you  need  no  absolution  nor  better  pardon 
than  half  a  dram  of  this  Catholicon.' — 
*  Would  you  very  quickly  become  a  cardi- 


nail  rub  one  of  the  horns  of  your  cap  with 

Aigtttsro,  it  will  become  red,  and  you  shall 
be  made  a  cardinal,  though  you  were  the 
most  incestuous  and  ambitious  primate  in  the 
world.'  This  is  an  allusion  to  Pierre  d'£0- 
pinac,  Archbishop  of  Lyons. 

The  description  of  the  meeting  of  the 
States  opens  with  a  caricatured  procession 
of  the  personages  concerned  in  it,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  tapestries  supposed  to  be  hung 
round  the  hall  in  which  they  meet,  repre- 
senting the  various  crimes  and  defeals  of  the 
Ligue.     Then  the  order  of  the  seats  is  enu- 
merated, and  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  opens 
the  business  with  a  bitterly  satirical  speech, 
the  author  of  which  is  not  known.    The 
chief  of  the  Liguers  is  made  to  give  a  de- 
tailed enumeration  of  the  various  acts  of 
violence  and  injustice    committed  in  the 
name  of  the  sotn/e  union,  and  sums  up  hu 
services  to  the  country  by  asserting,  that 
^through    our     good   diligence    we    have 
brought  to  pass,  that  this  kingdom,  which 
was  nothing  else  but  a  garden  of  all  plea- 
sure and  abundance,  is  now  become  a  great 
and  wide  universal  cemetery,  full  of  many 
fair  painted  crosses,  biers,  gallowses,  and 
gibbets.'    Addresws  of  a  similar  kind,  by 
different  writers,  are  put  in  the  mouths  of 
the  other  speakers  of  the  assembly,  until  we 
arrive  at  Monsieur  d'Aubray,  who  repre- 
sented the  Itera^eto/,  and  whose  discoarae, 
the  work  of  Pierre  Pithou,  is  a  model  of  in- 
dignant and  persuasive  eloquence,  striking  a 
death-blow  at  the  cause  which  had   been 
undermined  and  disarmed  by  the  raillery  of 
the  preceding  portion  of  the  work.     The 
confusion    attendant    upon    this   discoarse 
breaks  up  the  assembly,  and  the  whole  ends 
with  a  clescription  of  satirical  pictures  and 
mottos  which  the  reporter  beholds  on  the 
staircase  of  the  Louvre,  and  with  a  collec- 
tion of  no  leas  satirical  verses,  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Passerat  and  Nicholas 
Rapin.     After    the    first    editions   of  the 
*■  Satyre  Mi^nippee,'    several   supplements 
were  added  to  it,  consisting  of  a  discourse 
by  the  printer  on  the  meanmg  of  the  term 
higuiero  cTinJiemoi  of  the  news  from  the 
regions  of  the  moon  (a  clever  imitation  of 
Lucian   and   Rabelais);  and  the  ^  Histoire 
des  Singeries  de  la  Ligue,'  all  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  new  edition  indicated  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Ligue,  the  batUe  of 
the  Reformation  in  France  may  be  consider- 
ed to  have  ended,  and  althowh  their  leader 
and  many  of  their  firiends  had,  ibr  political 


reasons,  embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  the 
Huguenots  had  secured  for  a  while  the  pri- 
vilege oi  enjoying  their  opinions.  They 
Jtill  existed  as  a  political  party,  and  as  such 
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were  drawn  into  many  of  the  troubles  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but 
the  great  fight  for  religious  freedom  was 
then  carried  op  in  Germany.  One  of  the 
latest  of  the  Protestant  satires — directed 
against  the  conrereions  which  followed  the 
accession  of  Henri  IV.  to  the  throne — ^was 
the  ^  ConfessioB  du  Sieur  de  Sancy,'  com- 
posed during  the  latter  years  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  and  attributed,  with  appa- 
rently good  reason,  to  Theodore  Agrippa 
d'Aubigo^,  a  zealous  and  active  Protestant, 
known  hy  a  history  of  his  own  time,  and  by 
another  satirical  work,  ^  The  Adventures  of 
the  Baron  de  Feneste.'  Nicolas  de  Harlay, 
Seigneur  de  Sancy,  an  intriguing  person, 
who  probably  had  no  respect  for  religion  at 
«I1,  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  times 
which  he  had  changed  from  one  religion  to 
the  other,  previous  to  his  final  conversion  to 
the  Catholic  faith  in  1597,  in  imitation  of  the. 
king,  although  he  attributed  this  cooversion 
to  the  convincing  arguments  and  solid  in- 
struction of  the  Efishop  of  Kvreuz,  who  was 
congratulated  upon  his  success  by  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  It  is  to  this  bishop — who 
had  boasted  of  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
could  argue  alternately  in  favour  of  religion 
or  atheism — that  the  pretended  confession  is 
dedicated.  This  work,  divided  into  two 
books,  is  a  very  severe  and  very  clever  satire 
on  the  Romish  Church,  and  is  fall  of  minute 
allusions  to  the  historical  events  of  the 
times,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  give  an 
abstract  of  it.  In  the  first  book,  the  writer 
ridicules  the  pretended  authority  of  the 
pope,  who,  he  says,  has  the  power /acere  in- 
fecta  facta  ;  the  authority  of  tradition  ;  the 
power  of  the  saints ;  purgatory ;  justifica- 
tion by  works  (a  chapter  full  of  scandalous 
anecdotes);  miracles  and  pilgrimages  (a 
chapter  worthy  of  Henri  Etienne) ;  the  wor- 
ship of  relics ;  religious  vows ;  the  methods 
of  conversion  ;  and  trans ubstantiation.  Of 
traditions,  Sancy  says,  ^  We  anger  the  Hu- 
guenots very  much,  when  we  show  them 
that  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  tradi- 
tion teach  us  to  acknowledge  the  Scriptures, 
although  the  canonical  Scriptures  do  not 
teach  us  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  or  of  tradition.  In 
fact,  we  ought  to  hold  by  the  books  of  the 
Church,  and  not  by  the  canonical  books, 
otherwise  the  heretics  would  difi&me  our 
affitirs  with  their  passages  from  the  Bible. 
But  to  cut  the  matter  more  short,  I  should 
be  of  opinion,  not  to  reckon  for  tradition, 
the  ancient  doctors  of  the  first  six  centuries  ; 
durins  which  the  Church  was  not  yet  en- 
nobled; those  splendid  temples  were  not 
built ;  the  popes  of  Rome  held  their  thrones 
in  caVems;  and,  to  be  briefi  the  popes 


miffht  pass  for  ministers  of  ihe  first  troubles, 
and  the  Church  smelt  of  the  Huguenot,  or 
rather  of  the  faggot.'  Speaking  of  mira- 
cles, he  says,  ^  The  late  cardinal,  of  good 
memory  par  excellence^  that  is  to  say,  of 
Lorraine,  having  heard  that  the  Mareschal 
de  Fervaques,  of  good  memory  also,  had 
discovered  a  prostitute,  whom  the  priest  of 
Belovet,  other^-tse  called  the  Holy  Man, 
was  teaching  to  counterfeit  a  demoniac,  m 
order  to  have  a  notable  miracle  for  the  next 
Pentecost;  that  great  prelate  exclaimed 
against  the  impiety  of  the  said  Fervaques, 
saying,  that,  although  the  miracles  may  be 
false,  they  were,  nevertheless,  useful  ad 
pins  fravdes^  pious  frauds  ;  and,  in  fiEM:t,  his 
mirade  had  a  wonderful  eflTect,  for  in  a 
place  which  was  not  before  inhabited,  there 
were  built  in  three  years  eighty  houses  and 
fifty  inns,  which  were  not  enough  to  lodge 
all  the  pilgrims  who  crowded  from  different 
quarters,  and  even  great  lords  from  foreign 
parts ;  and  if  there  were  no  other  miracle 
than  the  building  of  houses,  and  the  extent 
and  duration  of  an  opinion  converted  into 
belief  without  foundation,  there  is  not  a 
schismatic  but  must  confess  that  that  is 
wonderful,  and  it  is  what  makes  the  heretics 
mad,  when  they  see  that  the  people  are 
burning  with  good  intentions.'  After  a 
most  edifying  dissertation  on  the  virtues  of 
relics,  Sancy  says,  ^  As  for  me,  if  I  don't 
make  so  much  dT  relics,  and  if  I  only  pre* 
tend  to  adore  them,  hold  me  excused ;  for 
ffoing  one  evening  to  Bosny,  two  lei^es 
from  Orleans,  which  is  the  seat  of  Messieura 
of  St,  Lasarus,  I  was  all  astonished  to  hear, 
as  I  was  getting  up  in  the  morning,  a  quan- 
tity of  bells  ringing  round  the  house,  and  to 
see  the  banner  and  the  cross,  and  a  lai^ge 
body  of  the  canons  of  St.  Aignan  of  Orleans 
enter,  yea,  as  many  as  could  enter  into  a 
little  gallery  leading  to  the  privies.  The 
fact  was,  that  a  wench  of  the  Chevalier 
Salviata,  then  grand  prior  of  the  order,  had 
fished  up  some  coflera  which  had  been 
thrown  in  time  of  war  into  the  privy.  In 
one  of  the  cofiers  she  found  a  solitary  box, 
on  which  was  written  R,  D.  Cotu  The 
commander,  being  informed  of  this,  hasten- 
ed to  the  spot  with  his  secretary,  named 
Valderie,  who  took  the  R  with  the  point 
for  the  father  of  St.  Catherine.  Thereupon, 
it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  touch  it,  and  his 
master  and  he  went  to  fetch  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans ;  the  doctors  in  theology,  and  among 
othera  Picard,  called  together  in  consulta- 
tion, came  to  the  resolution  that  this  box 
ought  to  be  opened  by  the  sacred  hands  of 
the  bishop,  in  the  presence  of  the  neighbour- 
ing processions.  There  they  were  just  ar- 
rived in  the  morning,  and  after  a  mas*  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit,  they  wash  the  bishop's  fingers 
with  holy  water,  he  advances  three  steps  on 
his  knees  towards  the  cofier,  opens  the  box 
—and  it  turns  out  to  be  a  box  of  good  Co- 
tignac  of  Orleans,  and  thus,  since  prophecies 
are  only  known  by  their  fulfilment,  it  turn- 
ed out  that  the  R.  signified  Restej  and  D. 
Cod  was  for  de  CotignacJ^  In  a  chapter  on 
martyrs  in  the  second  book,  which  treats 
other  subjects  in  a  similar  style  with  the 
first,  Sancy  observes,  *•  Of  all  the  books 
which  are  calculated  to  make  a  heretic,  or 
at  least  which  a  good  Catholic  ought  to 
avoid,  I  know  no  one  so  dangerous,  after 
the  Bible,  as  that  great  book  of  noArtyrs. 
For  it  is  a  great  cause,  to  see  five,  six,  or 
'seven  thousand  dead,  who  have  all  the 
marks  of  a  true  martyrdom,  namely,  probity 
of  life,  the  purity  of  the  cause  of  religion, 
not  mixed  with  less  holy  feelings,  and 
above  all  with  the  choice  of  life  and  death 
in  their  power  up  to  the  last  moment.  By 
this  we  have  lost  many  who  have  seen  the 
preachers  of  former  times  having  for  a  pul- 
pit the  scaffold,  or  the  ladder,  or  the  stake.' 
It  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  confession  of 
Sancy  is  a  burlesque  defence  of  the  doc- 
trines and  practice  of  the  Romish  Church, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  an  insincere  convert, 
and  addressed  to  a  would-be  universal  con- 
verter. It  appears  to  have  been  written 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth. 

In  closing  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  history 
of  satirical  literature  in  France  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  will  say  a  few  words 
only  on  the  too  celebrated  *•  Moyen  de  Par- 
yenir,'  the  reputed  work  of  Beroalde  de 
Verville.  The  wit  of  Rabelais  still  retained 
its  influence,  and  we  find  his  style  not  unfre* 
quently  imitated  even  by  the  Protestant 
satirists.  The  excesses  of  religious  persecu- 
tion which  had  characterized  the  latter  half 
of  the  century,  cast  a  dark  shade  over  the 
style  of  the  controversialists ;  but  the  gay 
licentiousness  of  the  wits  of  the  age  of 
Fran9ois  I.  again  held  up  its  head  under 
Henri  IV.,  andgave  a  character  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  which,  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter  half  of  the  century, 
was  felt  in  England  as  much  as  in  France. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
of  the  early  writers  of  this  school  was  Be- 
roalde de  Verville,  who,  born  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuty,  had  been 
educated  as  a  Huguenot  and  a  mathemati- 
cian, was  subsequently  converted  to  Ro- 
manism, became  an  ecdesiastic,  was  receiv- 
ed a  canon  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Gatien,  at 
Tours,  in  1593.  In  that  quality  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  writer  of  romances 


chiefly  remarkable  for  their  dulness  and 
obscenity,  and  he  published  secretly,  about 
the  year  1610,  the  *•  Moyen  de  Parvenir.' 
This  book  describes  a  kind  of  learned  sym- 
posium, at  which  all  kinds  of  characters, 
ancients  and  moderns,  warriors,  and  men 
(and  women)  of  letters,  pagans,  and  Catho- 
lics, and  Protestants,  meet  together  in  a 
strange  pell-mell,  and  converse  together  in  a 
style  so  licentious  as  to  set  at  defiance  all 
attempts  at  entering  into  any  abstract  of  it. 
Its  object  appears  to  be  to  scoff  at  all  philo- 
sophy and  religion ;  it  contains  sarcasms 
against  the  monks  and  the  Romish  Church, 
as  well  as  against  the  Reformers ;  but  it  is 
composed  in  a  pure  style,  with  so  much 
talent  and  wit,  that  some  have  supposed  that 
it  must  be  the  work  of  an  older  and  abler 
writer,  of  which  the  manuscript  had  fellen 
into  Beroalde's  hands,  and  which  he  had  re- 
vised and  given  to  the  world. 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  The  French  in  Algiers,  and 
Abd'el'Kader,    Murray,  London,  1845. 

2.  Md-el'KaderU  Prisoners;  or  a  Five 
Months^  Captivity  among  the  Arabs.  By 
MoNs.  A.  De  Fbance.  Translated  by 
R.  F.  Porter.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
London:  1846. 

If  Africa  owns  one  peculiar  district  on 
which  her  ancestral  curse  is  specially  en- 
tailed, it  is  surely  that  portion  <^the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Mediterranean  flanked  by 
the  pathless  sands  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
which  is  known  by  the  modem  appellation 
of  ^Algeria.'  In  former  times,  indeed,  the 
hand  of  the  Algerines  '  hath  been  against 
every  man' —  and  foul  were  the  outrages 
and  cruelties  which  rendered  their  city  a 
byeword,  and  their  name  a  reproach. 

**  Ergo  exercentnr  poBnis,  veteramque  mBlorum 
Supplicia  expendunt" 

Rhadamanthus  himself  could  not  inflict  a 
severer  expiation  for  former  licence,  than 
their  present  condition.  The  red  pennon 
of  the  pirate  is  forgotten  in  the  aggressions 
of  the  tri-colour.  Providence— or  ambition 
— ^has  assigned  to  the  ^  Great  Nation'  the  task 
of  avenging,  and  that,  perhaps,  altogether 
too  ruthlessly,  the  ancient  insults  of  the 
lawless  corsairs  of  Algiers. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  take 
a  rapid  review  of  the  rise  and  &11  of  this 
piratical  state,  and  to  enter  into  some  brief 
considerations  of  the  position  and  proqpects 
of  its  French  conquerors.  ^ 
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The  northwestern  coast  of  Africa  has  un- 
dergone, perhaps,  more  than  the  usual  vicis* 
situdes  to  which  national  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual life  is  subjected.  Mauritania  Gsesari- 
ensis — for  such  was  the  name  which  that 
district  which  we  now  term  Algeria  receiv- 
ed from  the  Romans,  when  the  battle  of 
Thapsus  reduced  Numidia  under  their 
sway,  is  a  region  whose  most  prominent 
feature  is  the  two  parallel  chains  of  moun- 
tains which  traverse  the  country  from  west 
to  east.  The  southern  and  more  lofly  of 
the  two  is  called  the  Great ^  and  that  which 
fringes  the  Mediterranean  coast,  the  Lesser 
Atlas.  Ancillary  ridges,  usually  stretching 
north  and  south,  unite  at  unequal  intervals 
the  two  Atlases,  and  enclose  within  their 
arms  valleys  and  table-lands  of  exquisite  fer- 
tility;  while  the  northern  slopes  of  the  lesser 
Atlas  are  covered  with  the  rich  and  varied 
vegetation  of  the  East,  and  yet  preserve 
some  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  more 
temperate  climates. 

This  productive  colony  was  lost  to  the 
Western  Empire,  under  Valentinian.  Boni- 
facius,  the  imperial  governor  in  Africa,  de- 
sirous to  revolt,  but  diffident  of  his  own  re- 
sources, resolved  upon  an  experiment,  which 
is  never  tried  but  once,  and  invoked  the  aid 
of  a  foreign  power.  Genseric  and  Gonderic, 
the  young  and  ambitious  leaders  of  the  Van- 
dals, having  already  devastated  Spain, 
cheerfully  promised  their  assistance ;  and 
these  princes  established  on  the  ruins  of  the 
kingdom  they  were  summoned  to  preserve, 
a  dynasty  which  (though  at  one  time  menac- 
ed by  the  fiimous  Belisarius)  continued  to 
sway  the  north  of  Africa,  until  its  conquest 
was  achieved,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  by  the  enterprising  khalife  of 
Arabia. 

The  reduction  of  the  West  had  indeed 
been  attempted  by  the  Saracens  somewhat 
earlier;  for  in  the  year  647  Abdallah,  the 
foster-brother  of  Othman,  led  thither  an 
army  of  40,000  men ;  and  though  this  expe- 
dition was  not  entirely  successful,  it  paved 
the  way  for  future  attempts :  and  Hassan, 
the  Grovemor  of  Egypt,  established  a  nomi- 
nal Arabian  supremacy  over  an  immense  re- 
gion, more  than  2300  miles  in  length,  com- 
prising, under  the  general  name  of  Barbary, 
the  states  of  Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers,  Tripoli, 
and  Tunis. 

But  though  the  Arabs  overcame  the  re- 
sistance of  the  aboriginals  and  of  the  Ro- 
mans who  still  remained  in  the  country ; 
and  though  their  half-disciplined  and  preda- 
tory tribes  roamed  at  pleasure  through  these 
fertile  districts,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
such  an  unconnected  and  marauding  people, 
whose  principal  strength  lay  in  their  fervent, 


but  evanescent  religious  enthusiasm,  to 
form  any  lasting  projects  for  the  sul^ugation 
of  the  provinces  they  over-run.  Many,  in- 
deed, settled  in  the  country  they  had  invad- 
ed, and  in  time  became  exposed,  in  their 
turn,  to  aggressions,  such  as  those  by  which 
they  had  themselves  profited.  But  the 
greater  number  preferred  the  wild  charms  of 
a  desert  life  to  the  sober  pleasures  to  which 
alone  a  citizen  can  aspire.  Princes,  how- 
ever, of  Arabian  blood, — ^the  Zeirides, — 
reigned  over  the  northwestern  coast  till  the 
beginning  of  the  twelflh  century;  and  it 
Was  under  their  patronage  that  Abdallah, 
the  marabout,*  implanted  in  the  bosom  of 
his  countrymen  that  love  of  Islamism,  which, 
— if  it  has  imparted  to  the  resistance  of 
their  hardy  descendants  the  ferocity  of  a  re- 
ligious war, — has  also  stamped  it  with  a 
generous  self-devote dness  which  irresistibly 
challenges  our  admiration  and  sympathy. 

But  in  addition  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,  the 
remaining  Roman  colonists,  the  Vandals, 
and  their  Arabian  conquerors — and  we  must 
add  to  our  list  the  ubiquitous  Jew — another 
people  combined  to  swell  the  heteroge- 
neous throng)  which  dwelt  in  these  regions. 
The  Spanish  Moors,  driven  from  their  na- 
tive fields  in  Granada  and  Andalusia,  found 
here  a  temporary  refuge  where  they  might 
brood  over  vain  hopes  of  future  revenge. 

This  confused  mass,  in  course  oi  time, 
subsided  into  separate  and  independent 
kingdoms — of  which  Algiers,  Morocco,  and 
Tunis,  were  the  most  considerable.  The 
history  of  the  two  last  must  from  this  period 
be  abandoned  in  order  to  pursue  the  fortunes 
of  Algiers  itself. 

Exposed  to  all  the  temptations,  which 
situation,  poverty,  and  the  hereditary  crav- 
ing for  wild  and  hazardous  adventure  con- 
spired to  afford,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
coast  of  Barbary  became  the  dread  of  every 
Mediterranean  cruiser;  but  the  maritime 
depredations  of  its  occupants,  however  dar- 
ing, did  not  attain  any  formidable  degree  of 
organization  till  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  when  the  restless  am- 
bition of  two  brothers,  in  humble  station, 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  lawless  power— 
^  friends  of  the  sea,  but  enemies  of  all  that 
sailed  thereon' — as  they  exultingly  pro- 
claimed themselves,  which  for  nearly  three 
centuries  rendered  the  name  of  Algiers  at 
once  an  object  of  hatred  and  of  terror. 


*  A  maiabout  is  the  Levite  of  the  Aiahs.  The 
distinction  is  hereditaiyandis  confined  to  a  parti- 
cular  tribe.  He  is  considered  a  saint  both  before 
and  after  death,  and  enjoys  many  privileges,  and  a 
vast  degree  of  inflnence.  The  word  maraboui  is 
indifferently  appUed  to  the  tomb  or  the  saint  alter 
death. 
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A  potter  in  the  island  of  Lesbos  enjoys 
the  ambigaous  celebrity  of  being  the  father 
of  these  youths.  Horuc  and  Hayraddin 
have  not  been  the  only  truants  who  have 
shrunk  from  a  life  of  industry ;  but  seldom 
has  truancy  been  attended  with  such  disas- 
trous consequences  to  mankind.  Both  bro- 
thers joined  the  pirates  of  the  Levant, 
and  Horuc,  the  elder  and  more  determined 
villain  of  the  two,  soon  learned  how  high  a 
premium,  bravery,  when  united  with  a  total 
want  of  humanity  and  principle,  bore  among 
those  roving  adventurers.  With  wicked- 
ness sufficient  to  overawe,  and  with  daring 
to  fascinate,  their  comrades,  the  young  Les- 
bians gained  rapidly  in  resources  and  influ- 
ence ; — but,  in  all  probability,  would  never 
have  aspired  beyond  the  command  of  a  few 
privateers,  had  not  a  fortunate  conjuncture 
of  circumstances  opened  to  them  a  field  for 
more  permanent  conquest. 

Spain,  even  before  she  sank  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  third-class  state  in  Europe,  was 
never  remarkable  either  for  the  justice  of  her 
arms,  or  the  liberty  of  her  counsels.  Not 
content  with  persecuting  the  unhappy  Moors 
with  restless  fury,  couched  under  a  pretend- 
ed zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  Christianity, 
Ferdinand  V.,  guided  by  his  clever  and  am- 
bitious minister  the  Cardinal  Ximenes,  pur- 
sued them  to  their  African  retreats.  In  the 
year  1505,  he  despatched  to  the  coast  of 
Barbary  a  powerful  force,  under  Peter, 
Count  of  Navarre ;  who  subdued  Oran — a 
town  which  has  given  its  name  to  one  of 
three  Regencies  into  which  Algeria  is  at 
present  divided,  placed  there  a  Spanish  gar- 
rison, and  menaced  the  capital  itself. 

The  Algerines  in  this  extremity  summon- 
ed to  their  assistance  a  prince  of  Arabian 
extraction,  Selim  Eutemi;  who  enjoyed 
great  influence  among  the  tribes  of  the  de- 
sert. This  chieftain  accepted  the  sove- 
reignty they  oflered  to  him,  and  for  a  while 
enabled  them  to  resist  the  efibrts  of  the 
generals  of  Ferdinand.  But,  in  a  few  years, 
it  was  again  necessary  to  resort  to  foreign 
aid,  and  in  an  ill-advised  moment  Selim 
begged  succour  from  Barbarossa  (to  whom 
we  have  already  alluded  under  his  more 

E roper  name  of  Horuc),  who  at  this  time 
ad  become  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the 
Mediterranean  corsairs.  The  pirate  came ; 
and  the  infatuated  Selim  went  with  open 
arms  to  greet  his  future  murderer.  Bar- 
barossa, on  his  arrival,  took  the  conmiand 
of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  spared  no  pains 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Algerines.  A 
mixture  of  cruelty  and  liberality  was  pecu- 
liarly attractive  to  a  people  already  predis- 
posed  to  piracy;  and  when  Barbarossa 
caused  Selim  to  be  stabbed  in  his  bath,  and 


himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  he  fmind  no 
more  serious  opposition  than  a  few  subsidia- 
ry murders,  and  the  distribution  of  a  few 
bags  of  sequins,  were  sufficient  to  extin- 
guish. 

History  has  not  failed  to  embellbh  this 
crime,  in  itself  sufficiently  treacherous,  with 
the  incidents  of  romance.  It  is  said  that 
other  passions,  besides  that  of  ambition,  im- 
pelled Barbarossa  to  shed  the  blood  of  his 
suppliant  and  his  host.  The  innocent  incen- 
diary was  Zaphira,  Selim's  Arabian  bride, 
who,  on  the  murder  of  her  husband,  repelled 
with  a  noble  indignation  the  amorous  over- 
tures of  the  usurper,  and— a  second,  but  a 
purer  Cleopatra — ^preferred  death  itself  to 
rewarding  his  crimes  with  her  love. 

But  Barbarossa,  though  immediately  suc- 
cessful in  his  projects,  had  not  gained  pos- 
session of  a  quiet  throne.  The  Spaniards, 
masters  of  the  province  of  Oran,  attacked 
him  with  European  skill  and  Eastern  perse* 
verance ;  and  the  self-elected  sovereign  of 
Algiers  found  his  piratical  bands,  however 
superior  on  their  native  element,  totally  una* 
ble  to  cope  with  soldiers  regularly  disci- 
plined. It  was  in  vain  that  the  fierce  visurper 
fought  with  a  courage  that  should  animate 
only  the  bosom  of  a  patriot ;  in  vain  did  he 
scatter  his  ill-gotten  treasure  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sinan,  in  the  hope  of  arresting  the 
steps  of  his  merciless  pursuers ;  Heaven 
could  not  suffer  the  prolonged  existence  of 
such  a  monster :  and  in  dying  the  death  of  a 
soldier  he  experienced  a  fate  &r  too  lenient 
for  his  crimes. 

Hayraddin,  his  successor,  known  (as  well 
as  his  brother)  by  the  sobriquet  of  Barba- 
rossa, was  less  cruel  in  disposition,  and  was 
an  equally  enterprising  commander.  Find- 
ing himself  unable  to  contend  single-handed 
against  Spain,  he  became  a  vassal  of  the 
Grand  Seignior  in  return  for  his  protection ; 
and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Turkish 
court  by  his  matchless  skill  in  naval  tactics 
that  Solyman  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
pasha,  sent  him  against  the  celebrated  Ge- 
noese admiral,  Andrew  Doria;  and  as  he 
proved  successful  in  his  operations  against 
this  formidable  commander,  the  grateful  sul- 
tan assisted  him  to  gain  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Tunis  by  a  manceuvre  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  had  wrested  the  sover- 
eignty of  Algiers  from  the  family  of  Selim. 
The  Bey  of  Tunis,  however,  Muley  Has- 
chen,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  from 
the  clutches  of  Hayraddin,  and  make  his  way 
to  Spain,  where  he  claimed  the  assistance  of 
Charles  V.  His  petition  was  successful ;  for 
the  emperor,  ambitious  of  the  renov^n  which 
in  those  days  attached  to  every  expedition 
against  a  Mohammedan  state,  fitted  out  an 
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immenge  armament  to  eflfect  his  restora- 
tion. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1535,  Charles  sailed 
from  Sardinia  with  more  than  30,000  troops 
on  hoard  his  fleet.  The  Goletta  at  Tunis 
had  long  heen  considered  one  of  the  strong- 
est forts  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  Barha- 
rossa  had  entrusted  its  defence  to  Seiran,  a 
renegade  Jew,  of  unquestioned  courage  and 
ability.  But  the  numerical  preponderance 
of  the  Christian  army  was  too  overwhelming 
to  allow  ctf  any  prolonged  resistance.  The 
Goletta  was  tidcen  by  covp-de-ntatfi ;  and  the 
tardy  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tunis 
began  to  declare  itself  against  the  usurper. 
In  this  extremity,  Barbarossa  risked  all  in  a 
pitched  battle.  The  impetuous  onsets  of 
the  Moors  and  Arabs,  though  led  on  by  the 
fierce  janissaries  of  the  sultan,  £uled  to  break 
the  serried  ranks  of  Charles's  veterans,  and 
the  sudden  apparition  of  a  body  of  Christian 
slaves,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion to  free  themselves  from  their  fetters, 
accelerated  a  victory  that  had  hardly  ever 
been  doubtful ;  Barbarossa  was  compelled  to 
abandon  Tunis,  and  save  himself,  by  a  hasty 
ffieht,  from  the  dungeons  of  Madrid. 

This  expedition,  one  of  the  most  success^ 
fal  exploits  of  Charles's  eventful  reign,  lev- 
elled for  a  time  the  power  of  Barbarossa  to 
the  dust.  Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves 
spreadthe  ftune  of  their  deli  verer.through  eve- 
ry state  of  Europe,  and  Spain  for  once  enjoy- 
ed the  sweetest  triumph  a  nation  can  taste ; 
that  of  having  been  the  successful  and  dis- 
interested chajupion  of  humanity  and  legiti- 
mate warfare.  But  other  engagements  soon 
diverted  the  attention  of  Charles  from  the 
bumbled  pirates ;  and  with  a  pertinacity  pe- 
coliarly  their  own,  they  were  soon  bolder 
and  floore  prosperous  than  ever. 

Barbarossa  in  person  indeed  no  longer 
directed  the  affairs  of  his  capital.  His  du- 
ties as  the  Turkish  high  admiral  detained 
him  at  the  court  of  Solyman,  but  his  place 
at  Algiers  was  afoly  filled  by  Hassan  Aga,  a 
Christian  renegade ;  and  it  was  when  com- 
manded by  this  general,  that  the  pirates 
tau^t  Charies  a  lesson  which  deeply  mor- 
lifi^  that  haughty  prince,  and  amply  reveng- 
ed them  for  their  former  disasters  at  Tunis. 

The  occasion  of  this  fresh  invasion  by  the 
emperor  was  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
pirates  on  thq  coast  of  Spain  ;  and  the  forces 
which  he  assembled  were  even  more  nu- 
merous than  before.  Everything  apparently 
conspired  to  its  success.  The  audacious  Al- 
gerines  had  forgotten  to  spare  the  dominions 
of  the  Pope;  and  his  Holiness  promised 
abs(^ution  to  ail  who  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition, and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  all 
wlx>  should  fall.  The  chivalry  of  Spain, 
and  many  of  the  gallant  knights  of  Malta, 


crowded  on  board  the  fleet  as  volunteers, 
and  even  ladies  of  birth  and  character  djd 
not  disdain  to  share  the  hardships  of  the 
voyage.  But  as  the  army  was  disembarking, 
a  violent  storm  produced  that  disorder 
which  is  fiital  to  an  ill-arranged  project ;  and 
the  torrents  of  rain  which  poured  for  seve« 
ral  days  together,  proved  an  important  aux- 
iliary to  the  spirited  sallies  of  Hassan.  Day 
by  day  the  immen9e  hosts  became  more  de- 
moralised and  broken ;  the  prestige  of  former 
success  was  dispelled ;  and  at  length,  with- 
out receiving  any  fatal  blow,  it  melted 
insensibly  away  as  ^  snow  on  the  mountain^' 
and  Charles,  having  lost  all,  not  exceptii^; 
his  honour,  was  glad  to  re-embark  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  troops  that  had  conquered 
at  Pavia. 

Very  dolorous  is  the  narrative  of  this  ill- 
fated  expedition,  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  bv  the  pen  of  an  English  volunteer, 
Sir  Nicholas  Villagnon,  who, — while  he  ex- 
tols the  ^  high  enterprise  and  valeauntness' 
of  the  emperor — bewails  'the  myserable 
chaunces  of  wynde  and  wether,  with  dyverse 
other  adversities  dable  to  move  even  a  stonye 
hearte  to  pray  to  God  for  his  ayde  and  suc- 
cour.* 

The  exultation  of  the  pirates  at  their  suc- 
cess knew  no  bounds.  With  sarcastic  pro- 
fusion, an  onion  became  the  market-price  of 
a  captive  Spaniard ;  and  the  situation  of 
Charles  was  such  during  the  remainder  of 
his  reign,  that  he  could  make  no  further  at- 
tempt to  redeem  his  lost  laurels  in  Algeria. 

But  though  unattempted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  such  a  fiiir  field  for  chival- 
rous enterprise  could  not  remain  long  unoc- 
cupied. John  Grascon,  a  young  Valentian 
nonle,  was  the  next  who  volunteered  to 
break  a  lance  for  the  security  of  travellers. 
His  plan,  though  rash,  was  not  ill-imaeined. 
Assembling  a  few  adventurous  friends,  he 
sailed  straight  to  Algiers,  and,  fiivoured  by 
the  night,  approached  unchallenged  the  fa- 
mous Mole-gate.  Had  his  machinery  been 
equally  prompt  with  his  courage,  he  wotdd 
have  avoided  his  subsequent  fate,  and  the 
questionable  advantage  of  ranking  among 
the  martyrs  of  Spain.  But  gunnery  and  afi 
the  arts  subsidiary  to  it  were  at  that  period 
in  their  in&ncy,  and  bad  powder  marred 
many  a  hopeful  design,  and  sacrificed  many 
a  brave  soldier.  The  fire-ships  destined  to 
blow  up  the  Algerine  fleet  would  not  ex- 
plode, and  the  chivalrous  Gascon,  scorning 
to  escape  unperceived,  struck  his  dagger  into 
the  Mole-gate,  and  left  it  sticking  there,  in 
fatal  derision  of  their  careless  sentinels.  A 
race  for  life  or  death  followed.;  but  the  long 
polaccas  of  the  pirates  gained  rapidly  on  the 
Spanish  ve8sel8,thoQgh  urged  wiui  all  the  en- 
ergy of  despairing  men ;  and  a  torturing  death. 
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to  which  it  would  be  useless  to  do  more 
than  allude,  ended  the  career  of  the  gallant 
but  rash  Valentian. 

The  Quixotic  attempt  of  John  Gascon 
was  not  the  only  one  directed  against  Algiers 
by  the  prowess  of  individuals.  In  the  year 
1635,  four  young  Frenchmen  resolved  to  win 
renown  by  reducing  this  nest  of  freebooters 
with  a  single  privateer.  Their  expedition, 
though  not  80  tragical  in  its  termination  as 
that  we  have  just  related,  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful Its  only  e£fect  was  to  leave  in  the 
minds  of  the  Algerines  a  rankling  enmity  to 
the  French  flag,  which  in  time  surpassed 
their  hereditary  dislike  to  that  of  Spain. 
This  feeling  first  openlv  displayed  itself,  when 
in  the  year  1652,  a  r  rench  fleet  was  forced 
by  stress  of  weather  into  their  harbour,  and 
the  admiral  demanded  the  release  of  all  his 
countiymen  who  happened  to  be  confined  in 
the  town.  A  contemptuous  refusal  was  the 
only  answer  vouchsafed  by  the  pirates ;  and 
the  Frenchman  retaliated  this  insult  by  car- 
rying off  in  durance  the  Turkish  viceroy  and 
his  principal  cadi.  Maddened  by  this  ab- 
duction, the  Algerines  swept  the  coast  of 
France  with  fire  and  swora ;  and  a  bucca- 
neering warfiEure  commenced  between  the 
two  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Louis 
XIV.  at  length  determined  to  chastise  the  in- 
solence of  the  corsairs  in  the  most  signal 
manner,  and  he  announced  his  intention  of 
laying  Algiers  in  ashes.  The  reply  of  the 
dey  to  this  threat  tells  more  for  his  humour 
than  his  patriotism.  ^  Let  him,'  quoth  he, 
^send  me  half  the  money  it  would  cost  him, 
and  I  will  do  it  for  him  more  effectually.' 
The  pirate's  coolness,  however,  did  not  avail 
him,  for  the  celebrated  Du  Quesne,  with  the 
aid  of  bomb-vesseb  (which  had  Uien  been 
recently  invented  by  Bernard  Renaud,  a 
young  French  artisan),  found  little  difficulty 
in  fulfilling  the  threat  of  his  sovereign ;  and 
the  humbled  and  frightened  inhabitants,  after 
having  endeavoured  to  atone  for  their  resist- 
ance by  murdering  its  promoter — ^a  common 
expedient  enough  in  despotic  governments — 
obtained  peace  from  France,  and  leisure  to 
recruit  their  coffers  by  depredations  else- 
where. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  by  the  secular 
arm  that  efforts  were  from  time  to  time  made 
to  rescue  unhappy  Christians  from  paynim 
bondage.  The  court  of  Rome  exerted  its 
influence  in  their  cause,  and  under  her  aus- 
pices, a  society  of  monks — ^the  Mathurin 
Trinitarian  Fathers — established  themselves 
at  Fontainebleau,  from  whence  from  time  to 
time  they  diraatched  bands  of  missionaiy 
traders  to^' traffic  with  the  slave-merchants  of 
Algiers.  Their  design  was  humane,  and  it. 
would  be  unjust  to  sneer  because  the  fnars 


yearned  after  the  acquisition  of  sequins,  as 
well  as  of  communicants.  Philemon  de  kt 
Motte  is  the  Chaucer  of  these  ambi-dextrous 
pilgrimages,  and  he  evidently  c^^siders  the 
chance  of  reward  for  himself  and  his  associ- 
ates in  another  world,  as  unafieeted  by  the 
trivial  circumstance  of  their  having  *  made  it 
answer'  in  the  present.  And  perhaps  he  is 
right. 

The  immediate  effect,  however,  of  this 
philanthropic  bartering  was  unfortunate ;  for 
the  Airlines  found  the  traffic  so  modi  to 
their  mmd,  that  to  replenish  their  stock  Bocne 
rapidly  tlum  they  could  do  by  casual  cap- 
tures on  the  sea,  they  commenced  aeam 
harassing  the  coast  of  Spain  with  marauoing 
incursions;  and  their  spoliation  became  at 
length  such  a  disgrace  to  the  goverament  of 
that  country,  that  in  1775  C&rles  III.  re- 
solved to  give  the  whole  piratical  states  of 
Barbary  such  a  decisive  blow  as  would  crip- 
ple their  resources  for  the  future.  For  tms 
purpose  a  large  fleet  was  fitted  out,  and  the 
command  entrusted  to  Count  O'Reilly,  an 
Irish  adventurer  of  some  reputation,  in  coo- 
junction  with  Don  Pedro  Castejoo.  Bot 
<  Ferdinand  Count  O'Reilly'  did  iiol  take  Al- 
giers. He  landed  his  troops  in  disorder, 
kept  them  for  some  days  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tion, exposed  to  the  harassing  attacks  of  the 
Algerines,  and  then  hastily  re-embarked 
them,  and  returned  home.  The  discomfited 
Spaniards  tried  to  console  each  other,  not 
only  for  dishonour,  but  for  *  infinite  loss,'  by 
alternately  cursing  the  climate  of  Africa,  and 
the  policy  of  employing  a  hot-headed  and 
quick-footed  soldier  of  fortune. 

Hitherto  the  states  of  Europe  alone  had 
been  insulted  by  the  corsairs,  but  we  have 
now  to  recount  their  relations  with  a  trans- 
Atlantic  power.  On  the  first  appearance  in 
the  seas  df  the  white  stare  of  the  United 
States,  the  dey  inwardly  rejoiced,  and  pro- 
mised himself  and  his  associate  thieves  most 
thoroughly  to  despoil  the  in&nt  republic 
then  stru^ling  into  existence.  An  Ameri- 
can vessel  was  soon  captured,  and  with  a 
coolness  that  recalls  to  mind  the  grim  po- 
liteness  sometimes  recorded  of  the  more 
civilised  ^  minions  of  the  moon,'  his  highness 
consoled  his  captives,  while  superintending 
the  riveting  of  their  manacles,  with  praises 
of  the  ^  immortal  Washington,'  and  conjured 
Congress,  in  answer  to  its  demands  for  their 
liberation,  to  send  him  that  general's  por- 
trait, ^  that  he  might  always  have  befi»e  his 
eyes  the  asserter  of  independence  and  li- 
berty.' 

America,  although  in  no  mood  for  jestii^, 
was  at  that  time  unable  to  resent  this  im- 

Sirtinence  of  Omar,  son  of  Mohammed, 
er   contest   with  Ehglaftd  had^  indeed, 
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proved  trhimpfaant ;  bat  another  sach  vic- 
tory would  have  been  her  min,  and  she  had 
emerged  from  die  conflict  crippled  and  re- 
soorceless.  Though  sorely  aeamst  her  Will 
she  was  compelled  to  ^  eat  the  leek '  prof- 
fered to  her  by  the  insolent  dey.  Washing- 
ton did  not,  indeed,  send  his  picture,  but  he 
despatched  deputies  with  plenary  powers  to 
purchase,  at  any  reasonable  price,  the  cap- 
tured Americans*  But  the  bill  wa»  heavy, 
and  made  out  with  commercial  accuracy : 


For  3  Captains     at  6000  doUais  each, 
2  Mates         at  4000        *< 
2  PassengeiB  at  4000 
14  Seamen      at  1400 


f( 


For  Custom  11  per  Cent. 
Total. 


18.000 
8,000 
8,000 

19,600 

53,600 
5,896 

59,496 


This  was  more  than  America  could  at 
that  time  affinrd,  and  several  years  elapsed 
befcnre  such  of  the  prisoners  as  had  survived 
their  treatment,  were  liberated. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  wicked  *  flour- 
ishing like  a  green  bay-tree ;'  but  the  cli- 
max is  past ;  humanity  re-asserts  her  rights ; 
and  we  are  about  to  record  the  Punishment. 

During  the  stn^le  between  Napoleon  and 
the  allied  powers,  Algiers  was  but  little 
heeded.    In  vain  did  the  expectant  pirates 

**  Gaze  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supi^ies, 
With  all  the  thiratiiig  eye  of  eDterprise." 

For  under  die  policy  of  Buonaparte  com- 
merce languished  almost  to  iaanitiofr— and 
at  a  crisis  when  the  liberties  of  Europe  buns 
suspended  in  the  balance,  few  vessels  cared 
to  cross  the  seas  unless  guarded  by  the  all- 
su£Gicient  protection  of  an  Ekiglish  frigate. 
But,  when  the  &11  of  Napoleon  save  tran- 
quillity once  more  to  the  wmrld,  and  men  be- 
gan again  to  busy  themselves  with  trade, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  the  piracies 
committed  by  the  states  of  Barbery  oecame 
<nice  more  the  subject  of  remark  and  indig- 
nation. 

England,  which  had  just  chastised,  at  such 
a  feairal  cost  to  herself,  the  great  arch-rob- 
ber of  Europe,  was  not  likely  to  permit  the 
petty  depredations  of  a  few  iesignificant 
states  to  remain  any  longer  unreproved.  To 
her,  as  the  constituted  protectress  of  the 
civilized  world,  seemed  naturally  to  belong 
the  office  of  exterminating  this  nest  of  rob- 
bers. Accordingly,  in  the  year  1816,  a  dis- 
cussion arose  in  parliament,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Brougham,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
our  compeliine  the  piratical  governments  of 
Algiers,  Tripoli  and  Tunb,  to  observe  the 


conventionalities  of  the  law  of  nations  in 
their  intercourse  with  other  states.  Up  to 
this  period  our  own  relations  with  them  had 
been,  on  the  whole,  amicable.  In  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  indeed,  Sir  E.  Manse! 
had  conducted  thither  an  expedition,  which 
he  mismanaged  so  much  as  to  weaken  m 
some  degree  the  influence  of  our  flag ;  and 
Admiral  Blake,  still  later,  had  stormed  the 
Goletta,  at  Tunis,  in  revenge  for  some  in- 
sults ofiered  to  vessels  under  our  protection, 
and  had  presented  himself  before  Algiers, 
and  demanded  sat]sfiu^tion  from  that  city 
also.  The  AJgerines  bid  him  do  his  worst ; 
and  Blake,  after  having  ^  curled  his  whis- 
kers '  (his  constant  custom,  it  is  said,  when 
irritated),  captured  two  of  their  vessels,  and 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  These 
misunderstandings,  however,  had  been  only 
temponuy :  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a 
treaty  had  been  concluded  with  them,  whidi 
was  then  still  subsisting,  and  had  been  ad- 
hered to  on  their  parts  with  tolerable  fidelt- 
ty.  Some,  therefore,  urged,  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  inconsistent  with 
good  faith  on  our  part  to  commence  hostili- 
ties ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  suggested  that, 
waiving  the  question  of  right  or  wrong,  suc- 
cess itself  would  be  doubtful ;  for  it  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  exploit  to  bombard  a  city 
in  which  all  the  houses  were  flat-roofed,  and 
built  of  stone,  after  the  fiishion  of  Rosetta 
and  Buenos  Ayres. 

To  these  arguments,  however,  it  was  re- 
plied with  irresistible  force  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Aleerine  expedition,  that  the  pirates, 
by  indiscriminately  attacking  all  nations  they 
fimcied  weaker  than  themselves,  had  become 
hoitea  humani  generi9y  and  out  of  the  pale  of 
ordinary  treaties ;  that  we  merely  owed  our 
own  exemption  from  insult  to  the  salutary 
dread  they  entertained  of  British  guns ;  that 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  enierprise,  it  did 
not  become  those  who  bad  sustained  the 
hostility  of  Europe,  to  flinch  from  punish- 
ing half-disciplined  barbarians ;  and,  finally, 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
their  independence,  but  simply  to  compel 
their  adherence  to  those  principles,  in  their 
foreign  intercourse,  which  humanity  and 
justice  rendered  imperative  on  every  gov- 
ernment. 

Theee  considerations  prevailed;  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  a  fleet  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Edward  Pellew,  Ad- 
miral Lord  Viscount  Exmouth ;  and  that 
officer  was  directed  to  obtain  from  the  seve- 
ral states  of  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  if 
possible  by  negotiation,  but  foiling  that,  b^ 
force  of  arms :  first,  the  unequivocal  aboli- 
tion of  Christian  slavery ;  secondly,  the  r^ 
cognition  of  the  Ionian  Islands  as  possessions 
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of  our  ciowb;    and  lastly,    an  equitable  | 
peace  for  the  kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  Na- 
ples. \ 

The  appearance  of  the  English  squadron 
off  the  coast  of  Barbary  apparently  sufficed 
to  obtain  all  these  concessions.  With  re- 
gard, indeed,  to  the  article  respecting  slavery, 
the  Dey  of  Algiers  demurred,  and  suddenly 
remembering  his  allegiance  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  which  had^  long  since  be* 
come  merely  nominal  in  its  character,  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Lord  Exmouth,  on  the  dey's  first  answer, 
which  was  a  point  blank  refusal,  had  vigor- 
ously  prepared  for  hostilities  ;  but  this  lat- 
ter proposal  threw  him  off  his  guard.  His 
lordship's  honest  English  heart  was  no 
match  for  the  cunning  of  the  Algerine, 
whose  only  object  was  to  gain  time  for  fin- 
ishing the  defences  of  his  capital.  Unsus- 
picious of  this  ulterior  object,  he  even  placed 
a  frigate  at  his  command,  in  order  that  the 
desired  permission  might  be  more  speedily 
obtained — and,  contenting  himself  with  stipu- 
lating for  a  final  answer  to  his  demands  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  sailed  back  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  fleet  was  paid  off. 

Hardly,  however,  had  this  been  accom- 
plished, when  tidings  arrived  of  an  outrage 
so  cruel  and  unprovoked,  that  we  scarcely 
know  whether  most  to  admire  the  folly  or 
the  treachery  of  the  dey  under  whose .  or- 
<iers  it  was  perpetrated. 

The  towa  of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of 
Oonstantina,  has,  from  a  very  early  period* 
been  famous  for  the  excellence  and  abun- 
dance of  the  coral  found  in  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name  on  which  it  is  situated.  These 
fisheries  had  been  formerly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Catalans,  then  of  the'  Genoese,  and 
afterwards  of  the  French,  under  whom  the 
*'  Compagnie  d'Afirique'  at  one  time  rivalled 
in  wealth  and  prosperity  our  own  '  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.'  Oregon,  however,  is*  not 
the  only  debatable  territ<Mry  in  the  world, 
and  those  coral  banks  often  changed  mas- 
ters. At  length,  in  1807,  Eng^d  was 
duly  invested  by  the  dey  with  the  seignorial 
possession  of  this  fishing  station ;  and  at  the 
time  of  Lord  Exmouth's  expedition  it  was 
occupied  for  the  most  part  by  Genoese, 
Neapolitan,  or  Sardinian  traders,  under  the 
protection  of  our  flag. 

Upon  this  defenceless  colony,  as  soon  as 
the  now  hated  sails  of  the  English  fleet  had 
disappeared,  the  dey  of  Algiers,  with  all 
the  wayward  folly  of  a  child,  poured  out 
his  pent  up  indignation.     His  soldiers  laid 

*  The  coral  fisheries  of  Bona  are  mentioned  by 
Aboulfeda,  who  flourished  about  the  year  700  of 
theHejira,inhi«  '  Ducnpliion  d%  Bn/t  du  MagrA: 


waste  the  town,  massacred  many  of  the  in- 
habitants and  enslaved  the  remainder ;  and, 
failing  there,  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon 
the  English  flags,  which  they  tore  to  ribands 
and  dragged  tlm>ugh  the  mire  in  insane  tri- 
umph. 

The  commotion  excited  in  England  by 
this  burst  of  foolish  fury  may  easily  be  im- 
agined. It  had  at  least  the  effect  of  silenc- 
ing those  disposed  to  advocate  conciliatory 
measures  with  the  pirates,  and  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  set  off  again  for  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  full  determination  not  to  be  again 
deceived  by  his  highness. 

On  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  Lord  Exmouth 
was  joined  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Van 
Cappillen,  who  had  been  ordered  by  his 
government  to  co-operate  with  the  British 
commander,  and  the  combined  fleet  set  for- 
ward in  company  for  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
The  dey  now  felt  that  he  must  throw  away 
the  scabbard  ;  and  on  a  frigate  appearing  in 
the  port  of  Algiers  to  take  off  the  English 
consul,  Mr.  Macdonald,  he  placed  that  gen- 
tleman in  chains,  and  hearing  to  his  vexa- 
tion that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  effected 
their  escape  in  the  dresses  of  midshipmen, 
he  ordered  two  boats  belonging  to  the  fii- 
eate  which  happened  to  be  in  the  harbour  to 
be  detained  with  the  crews.  When  these 
fresh  misdemeanours  were  reported  by  the 
&ir  fuffitives  on  theur  arrival  on  board  the 
fleet,  they  of  course  added  new  fuel  to  the 
general  indignation,  and  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust, Lord  Exmouth  anchored  bis  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  twenty-five  English,  and  five 
Dutch  vessels,  three  or  four  leagues  firom 
Algiers,  in  no  mood  to  digest  any  fiirther 
coquetry  on  the  part  of  the  dey. 

His  lordship's  interpreter,  M.  Salem^, 
was  immediately  despatched  with  a  letter 
containing  the  ultimatum  of  the  Enelish  ad- 
miral. His  demands  were  brief  and  stem ; 
though  not  more  so  than  the  conduct  of  his 
bigness  fully  justified.  In  addition  to  our 
previous  requisitions,  they  comprised  stipu- 
lations for  the  immediate  delivery  of  all 
Christian  slaves  without  ransom;  for  the 
settlement  of  the  grievances  of  the  Sar- 
dinian, Sicilian,  and  Dutch  governments; 
and  for  ample  satisfiustton  for  the  insults  of- 
fered to  our  own.  Three  hours  were  all 
that  was  to  be  allowed  the  dey  for  delibera- 
tion, and  M.  Salem6  was  directed  to  return 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  if  no  answer 
was  previously  given.  Even  this  short  in*- 
terval  was  considered  too  long  by  the  gal- 
lant spirits  on  board  our  fleet.  ^  Saleme,' 
playfully  exclaimed  an  officer  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  as  the  interpreter  stepped  over 
the  side  into  his  boat,  *  if  you  return  with 
an  answer  from  the  dey,  that  he  accepts  oar 
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conditions  without  fighting,  we  will  kill  yovt 
instead  I'  And  that  the  same  ardour  ani- 
mated the  whole  fleet  their  subsequent  con- 
duct abundantly  testified. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time 
Salem6  returned  without  any  reply  firom  his 
highness,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  light 
breeze  springing  up,  Lord  Exmouth  ^ave 
the  signal  for  advance.  Turning  the  head 
of  his  own  ship  towards  the  shore  he  ran 
across  the  range  of  all  the  batteries  without 
firing  a  shot,  and  lashed  her  to  the  main- 
mast of  an  Algerine  brig  which  lay  about 
^igl^ly  yards  from  the  mole  that  enclosed  the 
inner  harbour.  The  other  ressels  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
took  up  their  allotted  stations  with  admirable 
precision. 

A  dead  silence  prevailed  during  these 
evolutions ;  the  Algerines  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  their  guns  were  not  shotted,  so 
that  a  brief  interval  elapsed  durine  which 
the  scene  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  interest. 

This  friprhtful  repose  was  soon  broken. 
The  Algennes  took  the  initiative,  and  a  gun 
fired  athwart  the  poop  of  the  admiral's  ves- 
sel began  the  battle.  A  furious  cannonade 
on  both  sides  continued  for  several  hours 
without  intermission.  The  bomb-boats  be- 
longing to  our  fleet  pressed  forward  close 
under  the  batteries,  and  caused  immense 
havoc  among  the  troops  which  crowded  the 
mole ;  and,  when  at  last  the  enemy's  fire 
became  more  slack,  an  explosion  ship  which 
had  been  kept  in  reserve,  was  brought  for- 
ward close  under  the  walls,  and  the  devas- 
tating eflects  it  produced  completed  their 
confusion. 

The  total  cessation  of  the  enemy's  fire  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  evening  convinced 
Lord  Exmouth  that  his  victory  was  com- 
plete, and  he  therefore  drew  off  his  vesseb 
out  of  gun-^hot,  and  early  the  next  day  de- 
spatched Salem6  with  a  second  note  to  the 
dey,  reiterating  the  demands  which  had 
been  treated  so  disdainfully  the  preceding 
morning.  At  the  same  time  preparations 
were  made  for  renewing  the  bombardment, 
but  they  were  unnecessary.  The  hauehty 
Algerine  was  effectually  humbled.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  capital  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  his  very  palace  at  the  mercy  of 
our  troops ;  his  ships  were  burnt  or  taken, 
and  his  numerical  loss  was  very  great.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  no  alternative  re- 
mained to  him.  A  gun  was  fired  in  token 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  terms  offered,  and 
an  officer  was  sent  on  shore  to  superintend 
the  embarkation  of  the  liberated  slaves,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  immense  sums  the 
dey  had  firom  time  to  time  exacted  from  the 


Sard^ian  and  Neapolitan  governments  as 
ransom  for  their  captured  subjects.  The 
demeanour  of  his  highness  on  this  trying  oc- 
casion was  very  entertaining.  The  most 
bitter  pill  appears  to  have  been  the  apology 
which  we  required  on  behalf  of  our  consul. 
Seated  cross-legged  on  his  divan,  the  dey 
sulkily  gave  the  requisite  orders  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  slaves,  and  even  the  delivery  of 
the  treasure ;  but  when  Salem  6  hinted  that 
now  was  the  proper  time  to  ask  pardon  of 
Mr.  Macdonald  for  the  insults  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed,  his  highness  shook  his 
head,  and  puflfed  his  chiboque  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  wounded  pride.  But  the  Eng- 
lish officer  was  inexorable,  and  Omar  at 
length  muttered,  that  M.  Salem^  might  say 
for  him  what  he  pleased.  *  This  is  not  suf- 
ficient,' was  the  answer,  ^  you  must  dictate 
to  the  interpreter  what  you  intend  to  ex- 
press.' And  the  dey  at  last  complied.  More 
than  a  thousand  slaves  on  this  occasion  were 
restored  to  liberty,  and  as  they  embarked  on 
board  the  ve^ssels  employed  to  convey  them 
to  Europe,  they  exclaimed  in  mteful  cho- 
rus :  ^  Viva  il  Re  d'  Ingliterra,  il  padre  eter- 
no  !  e  il  ammiraglio  Inglese  che  ci  ha  libe- 
rate di  questa  secondo  Inferno!'  Among 
them  were  inhabitants  from  almost  every 
state  of  Europe,  but  sii^larly  enough  not  a 
single  Englishman. 

The  punishment  which  England  thus  in- 
flicted seemed  severe  enough  to  have  pro- 
duced caution,  if  not  penitence;  but  the 
habits  of  the  Algerines  were  too  inveterate 
to  be  changed.  Under  All,  the  successor 
of  Omar,  who  did  not  long  survive  his  dis- 
asters, they  returned  to  their  old  courses ; 
and  so  early  as  1819,  a  combined  fleet  of 
French  and  English  vessels  were  compelled 
to  threaten  a  second  bombardment,  if  their 
flags  were  not  respected.  But  from  the 
moment  that  the  last  Dey  of  Algiers,  Has- 
sein  Pasha,  succeeded  to  the  divan,  it  be- 
came evident  that  even  plunder  had  become 
a  secondary  object  with  the  Algerine  go- 
vernment; and  that  hatred  to  the  French 
power  was  now  the  ruling  passion  by  which 
It  was  actuated.  Among  the  siens  which 
from  time  to  time  gave  evidence  of  this  hos- 
tile feeling  was  a  tax,  which  in  1S24  Hassein 
Pasha  levied  on  all  French  goods  of  what- 
ever description ;  and  as  may  easily  be  im- 
agined, the  French,the  most  irascible  people 
in  the  world,  bore  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience these  marks  of  enmity,  and  eagerly 
longed  for  some  occasion  for  an  open  rup- 
ture. When  both  sides  were  thus  ripe  for 
a  quarrel,  an  opportunity  was  sure  to  pre- 
sent itself,  and  the  petulant  ilUtemper  of  the 
dey  furnished  a  causa  beUi  perfectly  legiti- 
mate.   Upon  some  trivial  dispute  with  the 
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French  consul,  hu  highness  so  &r  forgot  his 
dignity  and  bis  safety,  as  to  strike  him  across 
the  face  with  a  fly»fiap  he  held  in  his  hand ; 
and  this  outrage  being  followed  by  an  attack 
on  some  French  establishments  near  Bona, 
war  was  declared.  A  blockade  commenced 
which  continued  for  three  years,  greatly  to 
the  expense  of  France,  but  not  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Algerines,  who,  being  able 
to  draw  boundless  resources  firom  the  inte- 
rior, treated  the  blockading  fleet  with  con- 
tempt, and  at  length  fired  on  the  ship  of 
Admiral  de  la  Bretonniere,  which  had  ap- 
proached their  harbour  bearing  ofiiers  of  ac- 
commodaticm. 

This  unpardonable  breach  of  the  laws  of 
legitimate  warfare  put  all  France  in  commo- 
tion. The  national  honour  had  been  out- 
raged in  the  most  open  manner,  and  it  must 
be  as  openly  vindicated.  It  was  therefore 
resolved,  not  only  to  visit  the  authors  of  this 
crime  with  condign  punishment,  but  also  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  repairing  the  recent 
dismemberment  of  the  French  colonial  pos- 
sessions, by  reducing  Algeria  itself  to  a 
province,  and  establishing  there  a  permanent 


fond  of  esperimentizing,  to  cultivate  the 
land  as  it  was  conquered ;  emigrants  with 
their  title-deeds  to  forms  yet  in  the  future 
tense  firmly  secured  in  their  knapsacks, 
mingled  with  the  more  regular  elements  of 
an  invading  army :  while  crutches  for  the 
disabled,  wooden  legs  for  the  mutilated,  and 
air  balloons  for  the  adventurous,  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  foresight  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Parisian  war-office. 

The  first  military  operations  on  the  African 
coast  took  place  on  the  same  day  that  the 
army  disembarked.  A  small  fort  on  the 
promontory  appeared  to  the  French  engi- 
neers to  present  an  obstacle  which  must  be 
overcome.  Approaches  were  made  in  form 
— a  storming  party  threw  themselves,  with 
promising  bravery,  on  the  breach  as  soon  as 
practicable — but,  alas  I  partununt  montesj 
and  the  young  aspirants  for  fame  received 
more  raillery  than  praise  when  they  emerged 
with  the  garrison — ^two  hens  and  a  litter  of 
puppies ! 

But  more  formidable  enemies  were  not 
wanting,  and  soon  made  themselves  felt, 
though  not  seen.     It  was  the  policy  of  the 


French  supremacy.    This  project  pleased  i  dey  to  allow  the  French  to  land,  for  the 
everybody.      The  patriot  exulted  in  the   sake  of  plundering  their  baggage  after  he 


idea  of  rivalling,  if  not  eclipsing,  the  splen- 
dour of  England  in  the  East ;  the  philan- 
thropist anticipated  the  blessings  which 
would  enure  to  Africa  from  European  civili- 
sation ;  and  the  speculatist  already  saw  him- 
self possessed  of  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Metidja,  and  the  orange-gardens  of  Koleah 
and  Blidah,  whose  fame  had  even  at  that 
time  penetratod  to  Paris,  and  had  there  ex- 
cited a  mania  for  foreign  acquirements  not 
unlike  that  which  raged  in  the  days  of  Law 
and  the  Mississippi  Scheme. 

Havii^  thus  determined  upon  the  subju- 
gation of  Algeria,  neither  pains  nor  money 
were  spared  to  insure  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  minister  of  war,  the  Count 
de  Bourmont,  with  more  heroism  than  he 
afterwards  thought  proper  to  display  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  placed  himself  at 
its  head ;  and  on  the  28th  of  May,  1830, 
the  army  effected  an  undisturbed  disem- 
barkation at  Sidi-£1-Ferruch,  a  small  pro- 
montory about  five  leagues  to  the  west  of 
Algiers. 

As  the  projects  of  the  French  embraced 
occupancy  as  well  as  conquest,  and  an 
attempt  at '  colonisation  made  easy,'  by  the 
aid  of  wealth  and  science,  the  ingredients  of 
the  immense  host  thus  poured  forth  upon 
Africa  were  necessarily  very  miscellaneous, 
and  even  chaotic  in  their  character.  Engi- 
neers to  map  out  the  country;  $avan$  to 
philosophize  on  their  discoveries ;  antiqua- 
rians to  search  after  Roman  relics ;  fiEurmem, 


should  have  beaten  them  ;  but  it  formed  no 
part  of  his  design  to  allow  them  to  sleep  in 
peace  when  that  landing  was  effected.  As 
night  drew  on,  the  tired  soldiers  addressed 
themselves  to  repose — ^but  in  vain.  Con- 
tinual alarms  prevented  their  closing  their 
eyes.  Sentries  mistook  their  comrades  for 
Bedouins ;  partial  attacks  were  made  firom 
time  to  time  upon  detached  portions  of  the 
line ;  outposts  were  surprised ;  and  at 
length  the  confusion  became  so  great,  and 
the  casualties  so  numerous,  that  if  it  had 
been  January  instead  of  June,  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  very  serious.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  happy  for  Hassein 
Pasha  if  he  had  persevered  in  this  mode  of 
warfare.  It  was  suited  to  his  resources,  his 
talents,  and  his  troops.  But  he  had  formed 
an  inordinate  estimate  of  his  own  military 
skill,  and  resolved  to  risk  his  fortunes  in  a 
battle. 

The  plain  of  StaweH  appeared  to  oflfer 
considerable  advantages  as  a  theatre  for  this 
combat.  Somewhat  elevated  above  Sidi- 
El-Ferrueh,  it  afforded  the  Mussulmans  the 
opportunity  of  charging  down  hill — a  con- 
sideration of  no  slight  moment  in  the  onset 
of  troops,  each  man  of  whom  fought  as  his 
own  fancy  or  fortune  directed  him,  and  who 
despised  regular  manceuvres  as  much  as  the 
Highlanders  at  Preston-Pans. 

The  French  army  consisted  of  three  di- 
visions, each  of  which  was,  about  four  o'- 
clodc  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Jiuie, 
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simultaneoosl  J  attacked  by  the  eDeiny ;  and 
on  each  wiag  the  success  of  the  Turks 
was  at  first  decisive.  Agaiast  the  left  the 
charge  was  led  most  gallantly  by  the  Aga 
in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  Janissaries. 
Urging  their  horses  at  full  speed  down  the 
declivity,  and  leaping  the  barricade,  behind 
which  the  French  were  entrenched,  in  a 
style  which  Lord  Gardiner  might  envy,  their 
first  onset  was  irresistible  ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  General 
D'Arcine,  with  the  29th,  the  fortune  of  the 
day  might  have  been  different,  and  '  Flod- 
den  had  been  Bannockburn  !'  On  the  right, 
too,  the  Bey  of  Constantina,  by  creeping  up 
some  small  ravines  clothed  with  brushwood, 
approached  unperceived  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  French  line,  and  all  but  achieved  the 
capture  of  a  park  of  artillery  which  was 
there  posted. 

But  among  undisciplined  troops  there  is 
BO  surer  prelude  to  ruin  than  a  partial  suc- 
cess, and  at  this  moment  General  Lahitte — 
for  the  Count  de  Bourmont  had  contented 
himself  with  surveying  the  action  from  the 
beach  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope — ^took  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  ordering  the 
whole  of  the  right  wing  to  advance  in  echehuj 
80  as  to  coop  up  the  Arab  army  between  the 
two  French  divisions.  This  movement  was 
completely  successful,  although  the  left  for- 
got to  act  merely  as  a  piwd^  and  advanced 
simultaneously  with  the  right.  This  error, 
which  with  more  skilful  antagonists  might 
have  been  fatal,  had  in  fact  a  happy  result ; 
and  the  barbarians,  broken  and  disheartened, 
retreated  in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  Frtoch 
army  bivouacked  for  the  night  in  the  Al- 
gerine  camp  ;  and  if  their  general  had  push- 
ed on  immediately  to  Algiers,  there  is  little 
doubt  he  would  have  carried  it  by  a  cot^ 
de-main. 

But  the  Count  de  Bourmont  was  not  a 
{NTompt,  nor,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  a 
very  courageous  soldier.  The  battle  of  Sta- 
weU  was  fought  and  won  on  the  17th  of 
June,  at  the  distance  of  only  four  leagues 
from  Algiers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  28th 
that  the  French  army  was  ordered  to  take 
Mount  Bujareah,  the  summit  of  which  com- 
manded the  capital.  This  imnortant  posi- 
tion was  carried  in  a  night  sicirmish,  and 
rapid  preparations  were  now  made  for  in- 
vesting Algiers  itself.  No  nation  in  the 
world  excels  France  in  military  engineer* 
ing ;  and  at  daybreak  on  the  4th  of  July, 
the  batteries  of  De  Bourmont  opened  their 
fire  at  point  blank  distance  upon  the  de- 
voted city,  with  splendid  precision  and 
effect.  The  dey  and  his  janissaries  fought 
like  lions ;  but  the  fortifications  of  Algiers 
on  the  land  side,  erected  merely  with  a  view 


to  the  rude  assaults  of  insurgent  Arabs,  were 
quite  unfit  to  withstand  a  scientific  attack — 
and  the  issue  of  the  combat  was  not  for  a 
moment  doubtful.  By  nine  o'clock,  the  fire 
from  the  emperor's  fort  which  overhung  the 
town,  was  silenced ;  and  the  French  engi- 
neers had  already  broken  ground  for  new 
works  against  the  remaining  stronghold — ^the 
Kassaubfth — when  a  flag  of  truce  from  the 
dey  announced  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
hopeless  conflict,  and  suspended  further 
operations. 

The  terms  which  were  granted  the  un- 
fortunate old  pirate,  were  more  clement 
than  he  could  reasonably  have  expected. 
His  personal  property  was  secured  to  him, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Naples, 
which  he  chose  for  his  future  residence. 
One  article  of  the  convention  concluded  on 
this  occasion  is  important ;  as  it  must  influ- 
ence our  opinion  of  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  the  French  in  Algeria.  It  is  to  this  efiect 
-— ^  The  exercise  of  the  Mahomedan  religion 
shall  remain  free :  the  liberty  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  all  classes,  their  religion,  property, 
commerce,  and  industry,  shall  receive  no 
injury ;  their  women  sluiU  be  respected ; 
the  general  takes  this  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility.' 

Aleiers  bein^  thus  reduced,  and  the  dey 
expeOed,  the  French  began  to  congratulate 
each  other  on  their  conquest ;  to  survey  its 
resources,  and  to  deliberate  as  to  its  future 
£ftte.  No  great  acumen,  however,  was 
requisite,  in  the  opinion  of  the  politicians  of 
Paris,  to  mark  out  their  future  course.  The 
end  was  obvious,  and  the  means  easy.  Al- 
geria must  be  colonised.  The  Arahi  must 
be  flattered  or  forced  into  submission ;  and 
European  energy,  with  the  aid  of  science, 
must  supply  the  ravaees  or  the  lethargy  of 
barbarism.  True,  they  argued,  we  liave 
hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  our  colonies ; 
they  have  been  one  by  one  wrested  from  us 
by  the  arms  or  jealous  diplomacy  of  other 
states ;  but  here  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
England,  the  only  power  able  to  molest  us, 
feels  secure  in  the  possession  of  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  Corfu,  and  will  view  with  indif- 
ference our  acquirements  in  the  west  If 
Algeria  is  not,  as  Egypt,  on  the  high  road 
to  India,  or  to  any  mighty  emporium  of 
wealth,  still  it  enjoys  redeeming  advantages. 
Napoleon  himself  would  not  have  disdained 
a  country  so  rich  in  tropical  productions, 
at  the  distance  of  only  three  days'  sail  from 
Marseilles.  Once  let  us  establish  our  Nou- 
velle  Prance  on  the  other  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  who  shall  limit  our  empire  1 
Who  can  calculate  the  results  that  will  flow 
from  such  a  virgin  field  for  wealth  and  en- 
terprise! 
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These  were  bright  and  not  noDatural 
hopes — ^yet  how  signally  have  they  failed ! 
Since  the  capture  of  Algiers,  in  1830,  the 
north  of  Africa,  instead  of  conferring  riches 
and  prosperity  upon  France,  has  been  a 
constant  object  of  anxiety  and  disappoint* 
tuent,  and  an  incessant  drain  on  her  resour- 
ces. The  profound  tranquillity  which  has 
reigned  in  Europe,  has  alone  enabled  her  to 
maintain  in  Algeria  100,000  troops  with  any 
regard  to  prudence.  We  could  almost 
venture  to  predict,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
continental  war,  she  would  be  compelled, 
before  six  months  elapsed,  to  abandon  all 
her  African  interior  possessions  to  the  Arab 
tribes  she  is  now  endeavouring  to  crush. 

It  is  the  coast  alone  that  is  at  present 
conquered.  Oran,  Algiers,  Bona,  rhillip- 
ville,  Constantina  are  hers^-^ut  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  from  any  of  theee  towns 
the  &rmer  cannot  visit  his  cattle ;  the  hus- 
bandman canoot  till  his  ground,  without  the 
protection  of  a  patrol— and  not  even  then 
without  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  riddled 
by  a  bullet,  or  being  dismembered  by  a 
yataghan.*  And  this  is  the  state  of 
things  after  an  occupation  of  fifteen  years-^ 
after  the  expenditure  of  money  France  can 
ill  afford  to  spare  from  her  internal  economy 
— «nd  after  the  perpetration,  on  both  sides, 
of  outrages  which  humanity  shudders  to 
remember! 

That,  as  &r  as  the  Algerines  were  con- 
cerned, the  French  were  justified  in  expel- 
ling the  dey,  and  in  taking  possession  of 
those  territories  to  which  he  had  a  rightful 
claim,  we  ar^  prepared  to  admit.  A  pirati- 
cal state  has  a  caput  /uptntim,  and  may  be 
exterminated  by  the  first  who  is  sufficiently 
powerful;  nay,  he  who  accomplishes  the 
feat  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world.t     England  might 

*  **  Nttl  ne  peat  se  huarder  ^  una  certaine  dis- 
tance sans  Stre  arm^  jusqu'aux  dents.  On  va  cher- 
cher  ,de  Teau  li  la  fontaine  voisinC)  le  fiisil  sur  Te* 

Kule  j  on  se  Tistte  Varme  au  bras  d'une  propri^t^  k 
utre.  Cette  impossibility  de  se  transporter  i  la 
moindre  distance,  sans  dtre  accompagn6  d'une  es- 
corte,  est  un  supplice  indefinissable  et  qui  ne  permet 

Sas  de  se  croire  un  seul  instant  dans  un  pays  civi- 
iz6."  *  Rapport,  ke.,  par  M.  Blanqni/  p.  17. 
t  The  arrogance  of  tne  Algerines,  and  the  amount 
of  contribution  they  levied  from  different  states  as 
a  species  of  blackmail^  is  most  surprising.  And  it 
is  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of  mutual  jealousv 
among  the  continental  powers  in  elevating  to  such 
factitious  importance  a  mere  den  of  robbers. 
France  indeea,  since  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  paid 
no  tribute  except  under  colour  of  rent  for  the  coral 
banks  of  Bona ;  and  the  Roman  states  enjoyed  an 
eqnal  freedom.  Tarkev^  too,  prohibited  any  depre- 
dations on  Austrian  or  Kassian  vessels.  But  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Portugal,  Tuscany,  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, Sardima,  and  Hanover,  paid  veiy  heavily  for  the 
nominal  friendship  of  the  dey ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace- 
ful fiiet  that  England,  even  so  lately  as  1806,  made 


with  equal  fiumess  have  annexed  Algiers  to 
her  colonial  possessions  in  1816 ;  and  that 
we  did  not,  resulted,  perhaps,  more  from  a 
cautious  regard  to  the  national  reputation, 
than  (rom  a  consideration  of  the  best  interests 
of  Europe.  England  felt  at  that  period  all  the 
conscious  pride  of  the  popular  school-hoy* 
We  had  *•  tamed  the  pride'  of  the  overgrown 
bully  of  Europe,  and  we  felt  unwilling  to  haz- 
ard our  well-earned  character  by  any  achieTe« 
ments,  the  motives  of  which  might  be  qnes* 
tioned.  Perhaps,  too,  the  reflection,  that 
while  we  retained  our  possessions  in  the 
Mediterranean,  we  might  securely  abandon 
the  north-western  coast  of  Africa,  was  not 
without  its  influence  in  strengthenii^  this 
commendable  coyness. 

France,  however,  had  the  advantage  of 
being  entirely  unfettered  by  the  trammels 
of  propriety.  She  had  no  character  to  lose ; 
and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  seise  the 
opportunity  of  enriching  herself,  by  spoiling 
the  Philistines.  And,  under  the  circum- 
stances, she  decided  rightly.  Her  colonisa- 
tion, as  well  as  reduction,  of  Algiers  and  its 
circumjacent  territory,  cannot,  we  think,  be 
censured  by  even  a  severe  moralist.  But 
we  can  go  no  further.  Qui  son  habei  ille  nan 
dot.  The  dey  of  Algiers  had  neither  right 
nor  title  (not  even  that  of  seignorial  posses- 
sion) to  the  country  south  of  the  plain  of  the 
Metidja ;  and  we  must  confess  our  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  the  Kabyles  of  the  highlands, 
and  the  Bedouins  of  the  plains,  are  making 
to  preserve  that  independence  which  they 
hbve  enjoyed  so  long;  and  which  would 
seem  intended  by  Providence  to  be  a  kind  of 
birth-right  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  regions, 
as  a  partial  compensation  for  the  rugged  and 
nomadic  life  they  are  destined  to  lead. 

But  their  opposition  would  haive  long  ago 
succumbed  under  the  immense  resources 
brought  to  bear  a^^inst  them,  if  they  had 
not  possessed  a  leader  who  had  influence 
among  them  sufficient  to  organise  that  par- 
tial degree  of  coitabination  which  alone  is 
suited  to  their  genius.  Unfortunately  for 
France,  such  a  man  appeared  at  the  precise 
moment  when  his  presence  became  indis- 
pensable, if  the  Arabs  were  to  ofier  any 
efiectual  resistance*  His  name  is  ^Etmiliar 
to  all  the  world.  There  are  few,  indeed, 
who  have  not  heard  of  Abd-el-Kader. 

The  faither  of  this  extraordinary  man  was 
a  marabout  of  great  celebrity,  and  lineally 
descended  from  Muley  Abd-el-Kader,  who 
is  reverenced  among  the  Arabs  as  the  Elisha 
of  Mahomet.      His  mother  too,  who  is  still 

■  ■  ■  ■      ■  ■  m         ■  ■  ■  "  ■  ■  ■ 

him  a  present  of  tOOL  whenever  she  changed  her 
consul,  an  event  which  of  course  the  Algerine  go- 
vernment contrived  to  render  tolerably  frequent — 
Tide  *  L'Alg^rie,*  par  Baron  Bande,  voL  i.,  p.  964. 
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alive,  is  renoarkable  for  her  grace  and  iii- 
telligence,  aod  the  youi^  Abd-eUKader  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  an  extremely  cnlti- 
▼ated  Eastern  edacation.  While  yet  a  mere 
youth  he  thoroughly  understood  the  char- 
acter of  his  countrymen,  and  used  every 
efiort  to  obtain  that  reputation  for  sanctity, 
without  which  he  knew  no  permanent  influ- 
ence among  the  Arab  tribes  could  be  hoped 
for ;  and  to  which  his  position  as  a  marabout 
and  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca  entitled  him  to  as- 
pire. 

On  the  death  ef  his  &ther,  in  1836,  the 
bappy  efiects  of  this  foresight  and  youth- 
ful austerity  were  inunediately  perceptible. 
He  was  unanimously  elected  emir  of  his 
own  tribe ;  and  when  he  unfurled  the  ban- 
ner of  Mahomet,  proclaimed  a  holy  war, 
and  undertook  to  drive  the  unbelievers  from 
Africa,  inunense  masses  of  tribes  crowded 
to  his  stan^Jard  frtmi  every  quarter ;  and  the 
young  sultan  was  enabled  to  commence  that 
determined  opposition  to  the  French  arms, the 
issue  of  which  is  even  yet  doubtful,  and  which 
has  fixed  on  him  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world.      Hb  career  since  that  epoch  has 
been  chequered  with  disasters,  but  has  been 
on  the  whole  successful*    It  is  evidently  not 
fats  policy  to  risk  his  undisciplined  troops  in 
pitched  battles  against  the  French,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  has  seldom  attempted  it ;  and 
in  the  few  instances  in  which  he  has,  even 
when  supported,  as  at  Isly,  by  the  neigh- 
bouring empire  of  Morocco,  a  signal  defeat 
has  been  his  &te.    But  In  vain  have  general 
after  general  attempted  his  destruction*    A 
victory  however  decisive  has  foiled  to  crush 
him— has  been  barren  of  the  usual  conse- 
quences.   In  some  quarter  where  he  Is  least 
expected,  the  ubiquitous  emir  b  certain  to 
reappear  after  the  apparent  demolition  of  his 
forces ;  to  revenge  himself  for  his  previfms 
discon^ure  by  some  coup  de  main  at  once 
rash  and  successful,  and  to  vanish  as  sud- 
denly when  his  exploit  is  achieved :  while 
the  editor  of  the  ^  Moniteur  Algerien'  en- 
deavours, with  the  legerdemain  of  a  French 
annalist,  to  turn  defeat  into  victory,  and  a 
rapid  retreat  into  a  daring  razzim!    The 
butcheries  of  Clauzel,  Barthezene,  and  Sa- 
rary — the  courteous  urbanity  and  judicious 
measures  of  Lamoriciere — and    the    pom- 
pous manifestoes  of  Bugeaud  have  proved 
equally  inefficacious.    Not  only  in  the  more 
distant  provinces,  such  as  Oran  and  Con- 
stantina,  but  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Algiers  itself,  ebullitions  and  outbreaks  of 
the  most  dangerous  character  are  continu- 
ally occurring,    and  everything  evidences 
the  determination  of  the  Mussulmen  to  shake 
off  the  hated  yoke  of  the  French  on  the 
earliest  opportunity. 


The  <  Journal  des  Debats'  of  the  JSOi  of 
December,  1845,  contains  an  instructive  ex- 
position of  this  hostility,  from  the  mouth  of 
Mohammed  Abdallah,  when  a  prisoner  un- 
der sentence  of  death*      He  had  been  con- 
victed of  instigating  revolt  among  the  Beni- 
2^ug-Zoug8,  and  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  be  the  famous  Bou-maza,  though  after- 
wards ascertained  to  be  only  that  chieftain's 
brother.      The  prisoner  enumerates  thirty- 
four  difleient  tribes  who  had  pledged  their 
foith  to  his  brother,  who  is,  in  fact  (though 
this  has  been  denied),  one  of  Abd-el-Kader's 
numerous  emissaries;  and  on  being  asked 
what  had  his  countrymen  to  complain  of  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  made  this  reply: 
*  The  Arabs  detest  you  because  you  are  of 
a  different  religion ;  because  you  are  stran- 
gers ^  because  you  now  take  possession  of 
their  country,  and  to-morrow  will  demand 
their  virgins  and  their  children.    They  said 
to  my  brother,  lead  us,  and  let  us  recom- 
mence the  war.  Everyday  which  passes  con* 
solidates  the  Christians.     Let  us  have  done 
with  them  at  once.*     ^  Whatever  you  may 
say,'  rejoined  the  mortified  official,  ^  there 
are  many  Arabs  who  appreciate  and  are 
devoted  to  us.'      '  There  is  but  one  God/ 
was  the  answer  of  the  obstinate  catechumen^ 
'  my  life  is  in  His  hands,  and  not  in  yours. 
I  shall,  therefore,  speak  candidly.     Every  ' 
day  yon  find  Mussulmen  come  to  tell  you 
that  they  are  attached  to  you,  and  that  they 
are  your  foithful  servants.     Do  not  believe 
them ;  they  lie  through  fear  or  through  self* 
i  interest.     ]f  you  were  to  give  every  Arab  a 
slice  of  roast  meat  every  day,  which  they 
love  so  well,  cut  from  yonr  own  flesh,  they 
would  not  the  less  detest  you ;  and  every 
time  that  a  chief  arises  whom  they  believe 
capable  of  vanquishing  you,  they  will  all 
follow  him,  were  it  proposed  to  attack  you 
in  Algiers  itself.'      'Do you  not  believe,' 
persisted  his  intern^tors,  *  that  the  Arabs 
will  tire  of  dying  for  an  enterprise  which  can 
never  have  any  chance  of  success  V    But 
the  question  remained  unanswered :  refusing 
to  be  baited  any  longer,  the  prisoner  wrap- 
ped himself  up  in  his  Aaick,  and  relapsed 
into  that  obstinate  silence  from  which  it  is 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  arouse  a  child  of  the 
desert. 

To  this  account  of  the  state  of  the  French 
prospects  in  Algeria,  we  give  implicit  credit ; 
for  the  course  ot  events,  during  the  period  of 
their  occupation,  bears  with  it  concurrent 
testimony.  The  speculative  dreams  to  which 
the  African  expedition  in  1830  gave  birth 
have  foded  away.  Algeria  is  yet  an  uusuIk 
dued,  an  uncolonized,  and  an  unproductive 
countiy. 

It  would  have  been  vexatious  if  the  gal» 
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lant  Arabian,  who  has  directed  this  opposi- 
tion, had  been  either  ugly  or  ferocious ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  acquaint  our 
readers,  on  the  authority  of  M.  de  France 
(to  whom  we  owe  an  apology  for  this  tardy 
notice),  that  he  is  by  no  means  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  That  gentleman  has  de- 
tailed his  adventures  among  the  Arab  tribes, 
after  having  been  taken  prisoner  while  absent 
from  his  ship  on  a  shooting  party,  in  a  simple 
and  unaffected  style  which  adds  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  stoiy.  The  following  is  his 
portrait  of  Abd-el-E[ader,  which,  consider- 
ing it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Frenchn(ian  and 
a  captive,  is  sufficiently  attractive. 

*<Abd-ei-Kader  is  little,  being  not  more  than  fiy^ 
feet  high ;  his  face  long,  and  of  excessive  ])ale- 
ness ;  his  laige  Mack  eyes  are  mild  and  caressing ; 
fais  month  small  and  graceful ;  his  nose  aquiline. 
His  beard  is  thin,  but  very  black.  He  wears  a 
small  moustache,  which  gives  his  features,  natu- 
rally fine  and  benevolent,  a  martial  air  which  be- 
comes him  exceedingly.  The  entemble  of  his 
physiognomy  is  sweet  and  agreeable.  M.  Bra- 
vais  has  told  me  that  an  Arab  chief,  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten,  being  one  day  on  board  the 
'  Loiret,'  in  the  captain's  state-room,  on  seeing  the 
portrait  of  a  woman,  Isabean  de  Baviere,  whom 
the  engraver  had  taken  to  personify  Europe,  ex- 
claimed, *  There  is  Abd-el-Kader.'  Abd-ei-Kader 
has  beautiful  small  hands  and  feet,  and  displa3r8 
some  coquetry  in  keeping  them  in  order.  He  is 
always  washing  them.  While  conversing,  squat- 
ted upon  his  cushions,  he  holds  his  toes  in  his 
fingers,  or,  if  this  posture  fatigues  him,  he  begins 
to  pare  the  bottom  of  the  nails  with  a  knife  and 
scissors  of  which  the  mother-of-pearl  handle  is 
delicately  worked.and  which  he  constantly  has  in 
his  hands. 

"  He  afiects  an  extreme  simplicity  in  his  dress. 
There  is  never  any  gold  or  embroidery  upon  his 
bemous.*  He  wears  a  shirt  of  very  fine  linen, 
the  seams  of  which  are  covered  with  a  silken 
stripe.  Next  to  his  shirt  comes  the  haickA  He 
throws  over  the  haick  two  bernous  of  white  wool, 
and  upon  the  two  white  bernous  a  black  one.  A 
few  silken  tassels  are  the  only  ornaments  which 
relieve  the  simplicity  of  his  costume.  He  never 
carries  any  arms  at  his  girdle.  His  feet  are  naked 
in  his  slippers.  He  has  his  head  shaved,  and  his 
head  dress  is  composed  of  two  or  three  Greek 
caps,  the  one  upon  the  other,  over  which  he 
throws  the  hood  of  his  bernous." — ^p.  28. 

The  testimony  paid  by  M.  de  France  to 
the  courtesy,  kindness  and  humanity  of  the 
emir,  is  equally  strong.  The  cruelties,  in- 
deed, practised  by  the  Arabs  upon  such  un- 
fortunate Christians  as  fall  within  their 
clutches  are  most  revolting  in  their  details ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  their  enormities 
are  authorised,  or  even  known  by  their  sul- 

*  The  bernous  is  a  woollen  mantle  without 
sleeves,  but  with  a  hood. 

t  The  haick  is  a  covering  of  very  thin  wool,  worn 
as  a  wxH>per  ofer  the  head  and  flhoolden.  , 


tan,*  though  doubtless  his  power  rests  on 
too  precarious  a  tenure  to  enable  him  to 
hold  the  reins  of  discipline  with  too  unyield- 
ing a  hand. 

But,  though  Sldi-el-Hadj-Abd-el-Kader- 
Mahidin  (which  is  his  name  in  full)  has  been 
a  very  powerful  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  French  in  Africa,  he  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one  witii  which  they  have  had  to  con* 
tend ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
if  he  had  never  existed  they  would  have  had 
better  fortune ;  or  whether,  if  he  were  to 
be  slain  to-morrow,  their  success  would  be 
materially  accelerated. 

Among  the  primary  causes  of  the  fiiilure  of 
the  projected  colonisation  of  the  north  of  Af- 
rica, may  be  classed  the  profound  ignorance 
which  prevailed  among  the  French,  on  their 
first  arrival,  of  the  nature  of  the  country  in 
which  they  found  themselves.  Intoxicated 
with  the  reports  of  the  fertility  oC  Algeria, 
they  forgot  the  unhealthiness  which  is  usu- 
ally its  concomitant,  which,  in  fibet,  prevails 
in  very  many  parts  of  the  Regency  to  a 
fearful  extent. .  Inunediately  south  of  Al- 
giers lies  the  Sahel,  which  is  an  immense 
elevated  tract  of  country,  lying  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  plain  (»  the  Metidja. 
Its  sur&ce  is  crowded  with  little  valleys  snd 
intersected  by  deep  ravines.  Its  general 
appearance  is  rugged,  sterile,  and  broken. 
Here  we  find  health  indeed,  though  no 
greater  susceptibility  of  culture  than  is  af- 
forded by  similar  mountainous  regions.  But, 
behind  this  stretches  the  vast  plain  of  the 
Metidja,  which  science  and  combination 
might  render  available,  but  which,  in  its 
present  state,  confined  to  the  isolated  enter- 
prise of  individuals,  is  more  fatal  to  life  than 
even  the  Arab  bullets.! 

*  An  English  vessel  had  been  wrecked  off  the 
African  coast ;  the  crew  were  on  the  point  of  being 
sacrificed  by  the  natives  when  a  detacnment  oppor- 
tunely arrived  from  Abd-el-Kader,  the  officer  in 
command  of  which  thus  addressed  the  Anbs : — 
'*  Unhappy  people  1  What  are  you  about  f  In  sa- 
crificing these  men  you  would  commit  a  most 
wicked  action— an  offence  against  God.  Dread 
then  the  anger  of  your  sultan.  These  sailors  are 
not  of  the  same  religion  as  our  enemies,  the  French ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  prophet  is  acknowledged  by 
ours."  So  completely  overawed  were  these  igno- 
rant people,  that  their  prisoners  were  conducts  in 
safety  to  Aod-el-Kader,  who,  after  fumishinsr  them 
with  clothes,  &c.,  sent  them  to  Gibraltar. — *  Times ' 
Newspaper,  Uth  of  January,  1846. 

t  "Malheur  an  voyageur  imprudent  qui  s'est 
aventur^  sans  guide  et  sans  pr^aution  sur  ce  ter- 
rain en  apparence  si  uni  et  si  fucile  It  parcourir  1 
S'il  y  aborde  an  temps  des  hautes  herbes,  il  court 
le  risque  d'etre  enseveli  dans  ces  fi)rSts  de  mmin^es 
colossales  qui  paraissent  de  loin  un  tapis  de  gazon : 
S*il  y  circule  it  F^poque  des  chaleurs  de  ret^  la 
terre  entr*ouverte  lui  envoie  des  bouffSes  de  gaz  pes- 
tilentiels  qui  donnent  la  fi^vie  et  la  morC :  enfin, 
dans  la  saisons  des  pluies,  tout  se  change   ^ 
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followed  the    insalubrity  of  the  Mand  of  whom   they  were  thrown,  presented  ad- 


The  peculiarities  of  the  people  among 


promise'  were  greatly  increased    by  the 
rash  eagerness  of  the  first  emigrants  to  pur- 
chase land  from  the  Mussulmen,  though 
they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  in- 
terests they  were  buying,  and  were,  in  &ct, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  tenure  of  real  pro- 
perty among  the  Algerines.     Dispositions 
of  estates,  entailed  by  a  species  of  mortmain, 
were  extremely  common.    M.  Blanqui,  who 
was  deputed  by  L'Academie  des  Sciences 
at  Paris  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  colonisation  in  Algeria,  informs  us 
that  those  properties  are  called  hahous  or 
engages^  of  which  the  legal  estate  has  been 
Tested  by  some  individual  in  an  eleemo- 
synary or  other  corporation,  while  the  bene- 
ficial interest  is  reserved  to  himself  and  his 
successors,  in  some  determinate  line.     The 
confiision  which  would  flow  from  this  sepa- 
ration of  the  legal  ownership  from  the  ac- 
tual enjoyment,  in  the  alienation  of  land, 
may  easily  be  imagined  when  we  reflect,that 
in  general  its  existence  was  unsuspected  by 
the  credulous  emigrant,  and  undisclosed  by 
the  roguish  vendor !     The  effect  of  these 
improvident  or  fraudulent  transactions  has 
been  to  render  the  titles  to  property  through- 
out the  Regency  extremely  insecure  ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  destructive  influ- 
ence of  malaria,  has  deprived  France  of  that 
nucleus  of  enterprising  and  thriving  colonists, 
without  which  any  attempt  to  radiate  over 
a  more  extended  region  must  be  futile,  or 
^t  best  unstable. 

But  as  if  France  had  "been  determined  to 
aflbrd  her  infant  colonies  on  the  African 
coast  no  aid  she  could  possibly  withhold, 
she  has  thought  fit  to  fetter  their  foreign 
traffic,  by  the  perfect  freedom  of  which  they 
could  alone  have  hoped  to  surmount  their 
other  disadvantages,  with  trammels  which 
are  only  suited  to  a  city  in  its  maturity.  The 
tariff,  which  is  only  an  incentive  to  tfie  opu- 
lent traders  of  Marseilles,  damps  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Algerines.  They  might  well 
have  imitated  our  example  at  Singapore, 
which,  itself  also  formerly  a  mere  nest  of 
pirates,  has,  from  the  simple  expedient  of 
throwing  open  its  ports,  become  a  thriving 
city  of  30,000  inhabitants :  but  the  French, 
by  establishing  a  dotume  before  there  was 
any  commerce  to  tax,  have  rendered  the 
first  nugatory,  and  have  paralysed  the  latter. 

cloaqnes  faneeux  on  en  maiais  profonds  qui  rocb- 
lent  antant  de  pi^ges  et  qui  sont  plus  dangereux 
one  la  fi^vre."— '  Algerie,  par  M.  Blanqui)'  p.  12. 
The  attention  of  the  Frencn  government  nas  latelv 
been  ably  called  to  the  neceui^  of  jyftemafic  culti- 
vation. Vide  M£  moires  au  Roi  sur  la  Coloniaation 
de  L*Algerie  par  L'Abb^  T^nHmanw    Paxis.  1845. 
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ditional  difficulties  to  the  French.  The 
features  of  the  Arab  character  are  strongly 
defined ;  and  in  a  general  way  attach  to  the 
Kabyles,  the  Bedouins,  the  Beni  Ammer, 
the  Flittahs,  and  all  that  host  of  tribes,  with 
the  names  of  which  the  despatches  of  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud  have  made  us  familiar.  Ava- 
rice, restlessness,  treachery,  and  fanaticism : 
hospitality,  hardihood,  intelligence,  and  de- 
votion, are  some  of  the  antagonistic  traits 
which  an  Arab  of  the  desert  exhibits.  In 
person,  too,  they  all  bear  to  each  other  a 
strong  family  resemblance.  Well  formed, 
clean  limbed,  muscular,  and  of  middle  sta- 
ture, they  are  the  very  build  for  guerilla 
troops.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  clear 
olive  tint,  often  deeply  browned  by  expo« 
sure  to  the  sun ;  their  eyes  are  dark  and 
sparkling  ;  their  hair  black,  coarse,  and 
luxuriant.  Their  senses  are  sharpened  by 
constant  exercise  to  a  degree  rivalling  the 
acuteness  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
A  Bedouin  will  hear  the  murmuring  of  dis-. 
tant  warfare,  or  detect  in  a  cloud  of  dust  an 
approaching  caravan,  where  a  European  is 
utterly  at  fault.  So  far  from  dreading  war, 
it  is  their  choice  and  their  pastime.  An 
Arabian  in  his  war-saddle  would  not  ex- 
change his  seat  for  the  softest  divan  in 
Persia.  To  slay  a  Christian  he  exultingly 
sacrifices  his  own  life — ^fbr  he  well  believes, 
that 

"They  that  shall  fall  in  march  or  fi^ht. 
Are  called  by  Allah  to  realms  of  light ; 
Where  in  giant  pearls  the  houris  dwell, 
And  reach  to  the  faithful  the  wine-red  shell; 
With  their  words  so  sweet,  and  their  forms  so 

fair, 
Their  gazelle-like  eyes,  and  their  raven  hair; 
Where  the  raptured  ear  may  drink  its  fill 
Of  the  heavenly  music  of  Izrahil; 
And  bending  from  Allah's  throne  on  high 
Is  the  Tree  of  Immortality  !*' 

Such  is  the  crafty  creed  which  the  Koran 
inculcates ;  and  the  Moslem  too  often 
shames  the  Christian  in  his  choice  between 
the  Future  and  the  Present. 

Thus  warlike  in  their  tastes,  the  Arabs 
have  thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul  into 
the  melee.  Religion  and  interest,  duty  and 
pleasure,  point  towards  the  same  path  ;  and 
it  would  require  far  more  tact  and  circum- 
spection than  the  French  seem  disposed  to 
exert  to  divert  them  from  its  pursuit. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  our  volatile  neigh- 
bours have  not  the  gift  of  colonisation.  They 
never  have,  and  never  will,  succeed  in  at- 
taching the  affections  of  a  foreign  people. 
The  feelings  of  a  nation,  when  conquered, 
are  in  a  high  state  of  irritation.   That  irrita- 
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tioD  must  be  allayed ;  bat  a  Frenchman  has 
neither  tact  nor  perseverance  to  do  so. 
Again ;  when  once  the  solid  fruits  of  victory 
have  been  obtained,  a  wise  foe  will  refrain 
from  glorying  over  its  opponent ;  but  a 
Frenchman's  vanity  is  stronger  than  his 
prudence,  and  the  bombastic  manifestoes  of 
Bugeaud  have  uselessly  exacerbated  the 
enmity  of  the  emir  and  his  followers.  Once 
more :  there  is  no  feeling  stronger  in  the 
Arab  bosom  than  a  veneration  for  domestic 
ties,  and  a  regard  for  female  purity.  The 
French  have  violated  the  one,  and  have 
outraged  the  other;*  and  the  result  has 
been,  a  loathins  hatred  of  French  habits  and 
domination  which  seems  to  leave  no  hope  of 
conciliation.  The  war  must  now  be  one  of 
extermination.  The  only  alternative  is  that 
of  abandonment — a  measure  that  adverse 
circumstances  may  hereafter  force  France 
to  embrace — but  which  we  fear  it  would  be 
vain  to  hope  from  her  moderation  or  her 
magnanimity. 


Art.  IX. — Les  Steppes  de  la  Jifer  Caspi- 
enne,  Le  Caucase^  La  Crimiey  et  la  Russie 
Miridionale,  Voyage  Pittoreequej  Hts^ 
toriquej  et  Sciefaifigue.  (Travels  in  the 
Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Southern 
Russia,  &c.)  By  Xavieb  Hommaire  de 
Hell.     Paris,  1843 — 6. 

Until  very  recently  the  most  erroneous 
notions  generally  prevailed  in  this  country 
on  almost  every  particular  concerning  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Russian  empire.  Its 
remoteness,  its  vast  territorial  extent,  the 
prodigious  numerical  strength  of  its  armies, 
and  the  gorgeous  profusion  with  which  its 
travelled  princes  and  nobles  strewed  all  the 
roads  of  Europe  with  their  gold,  suggesting 
febulous  visions  of  the  wealth  that  fed  that 
astounding  prodigality ; — all  this  dazzled  the 
imagination  of  our  countrymen ;  and,  as 
they  had  no  very  urgent  motives  for  scru- 
tinizing the  truth  of  such  appearances,  they 
were  content  to  believe  implicitly  in  their 
reality.  If  they  looked  to  the  political  re- 
lations of  Russia  with  other  continental 
states,  they  found  in  them  apparently  all 
that  was  wanting  to  confirm  their  first  im- 
pressions. How  was  it  possible  to  doubt 
the  intrinsic  greatness  of  that  power,  by 
which  the  imperial  eagle  of  France  had 

*  **  Le  grand  arcument,"  says  M.  Blanqai,  p.  101, 
**  des  paritains  Mavras  ou  Anbes  a  toujoura  4t6  la 
corruption  de  not  mceun  plutot  que  la  diffi^nce 
dMileuz  religioni.** 


been  struck  down  when  soaring  at  its  pride 
of  place ;  a  power  whose  haughty  leadership 
was  acknowledged,  sometimes  willingly, 
sometimes  with  reluctance,  but  acknow- 
ledged always  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  and 
before  which  the  lesser  states  of  Europe 
cowered  like  whipped  spaniels;  a  power 
that  had  reduced  the  once  terrible  Ottoman 
Porte  to  virtual  vassalage,  and  that  aspired 
to  wrest  the  empire  of  India  from  the  grasp 
of  Great  Britain  1  No ;  the  might  of  Russia, 
saving  only  her  maritime  deficiencies,  was  ad- 
mitted without  question ;  and  therein  lay  for 
her  a  source  of  real  power  of  which  she 
knew  how  to  make  the  amplest  profit. 
Possunt  quiapoaae  videntur  is  an  adage  never 
better  understood  than  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment and  marvellous  indeed  has  been 
its  elaborate  and  successful  cultivation  of  all 
the  arts  of  imposture.  Nor  does  the  system 
end  with  the  diplomacy  of  the  empire.  Bar- 
ren of  invention,  the  Muscovites  are  quick 
imitators ;  and  the  mendacious  spirit  that 
characterizes  their  government,  pervades 
likewise  every  phase  and  product  of  theif 
spurious  civilisation.  To  seem  the  thin^  it 
is  not,  is  the  grand  problem  of  Russian  exist- 
ence, personu,  social  and  political. 

The  sorry  figure  made  by  the  Russian  arms 
in  their  cumbrous  efibrts  to  put  down  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  1832,  and  their  pro- 
tracted and  miserably  inglorious  contest  with 
the  Circassians,  were  not  easily  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  preconceived  opinions.  The 
credulous  belief  in  the  vastness  of  the  tzar's 
resources  was  shaken  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  publication  of  the  wcvks  of  De 
Custine,  lAcroix  and  the  author  of  the  ^  Rev- 
elations of  Russia,*  that  the  delusion  stood 
fully  exposed.  Most  of  our  Trinculos  of 
Western  Europe  have  by  this  time  begun  to 
understand  what  a  very  shallow  monster  it 
is  they  took  for  a  demigod ;  but  if  there  be 
any  whose  easy  good  nature,  or  whose  an- 
tiquated Tory  prejudices  and  sympathy  with 
despotism,  still  cling  to  the  old  notions,  let 
such  persons  refute  if  they  can  the  weighty 
testimony  of  the  volumes  before  us.  Many 
of  the  most  startling  disclosures  made  by  the 
authors  we  have  named,  and  by  others  be- 
sides, are  here  abundantly  corroborated  by  a 
writer  whose  talents,  industry,  candour, 
good  temper,  and  rare  opportunities  for  a&o 
quiring  information  on  the  subjects  he  treats 
of,  entitle  him  to  our  highest  confidence. 

M.  Honunaire,  a  French  civil  engineer, 
was  prompted  by  his  zeal  for  science  to  visit 
Southern  Russia  in  1S38,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  geological  constitution  of  the 
Crimea,  and  of  the  vast  re^on  of  plains  ad- 
joining the  Black  Sea.  His  ultimate  object 
was  to  arrive  at  positive  data  for  the  solution 
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of  the  great  question  so  long  debated  by 
physical  geographers : — the  rupture  of  the 
Bosphorus.  The  nature  of  his  task  soon 
obliged  him  to  embrace  a  larger  field  than 
he  had  at  first  contemplated,  and  to  devote 
nearly  five  years  to  his  researches  in  all  di- 
rections, from  the  Danube  to  the  Caspian, 
and  as  far  south  as  the  northern  verge  of  the 
Caucasus.  Twice  in  the  course  of  his  long 
sojourn,  his  professional  services  were  em- 
ployed on  important  matters  by  the  Russian 
government,  which  conferred  on  him  the 
temporary  rank  of  colonel,  rendered  him  on 
all  occasions  very  useful  aid  towards  pro- 
moting his  comfort  and  facilitating  his  scien- 
tific laoours,  and  finally  marked  its  sense  of 
his  merit,  by  creating  him  a  knight  of  the 
imperial  order  of  St.  Vladimir.  Thus  fav- 
oured by  the  local  authorities,  and  gifted  with 
the  talismanic  virtue  that  encompasses  the 
possessor  of  tchin  (rank),  without  which  a 
man  is  less  than  nobody  in  Russia,  his  means 
of  gathering  authentic  information  on  the 
condition  of  men  and  things  in  the  tzar^s 
dominions,  were  such  as  can  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  few  other  travellers.  He  made 
excellent  use  of  his  opportunities ;  and  in 
what  spirit  he  has  set  down  the  result  of  his 
observations  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing significant  words  of  his  preface : — 

**  Our  work  is  published  under  no  one's  patron- 
age ;  we  have  kept  ourselves  independent  of  all 
extraneous  influence ;  and  in  frankly  pointing  out 
what  has  seemed  to  us  faulty  in  the  social  institu- 
tions of  the  Muscovite  empire,  we  think  we  evince 
more  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  afforded  us  in 
Russia  than  some  travellers  of  our  times,  whose 
pages  are  filled  only  with  flatteries  as  ridiculous 
as  they  are  exaggerated." 

Madame  Hommaire  accompanied  her  hus- 
band in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and  as  she 
bravely  shared  by  his  side,  for  five  long 
years,  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  the 
Scythian  wilds,  so  she  has  also  taken  her 
part  with  him  in  the  lighter  labours  of 
authorship.  To  her  mceful  and  lively  pen 
we  owe  all  the  narrative  part  of  the  work, 
comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  first 
two  volumes.  Is  there  not  something  ex- 
tremely touching  in  these  simple  &cts  % 
Your  critic,  as  some  suppose,  should  be  a 
wight  of  stoic  mould,  a  sort  of  intellectual 
abstraction,  regarding  not  the  persons  of 
authors,  and  mindful  only  of  the  quality  of 
the  work  before  him.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  will  own  that  in  this  unobtrusive  picture 
of  wedded  fellowship,  there  lies  for  us  a 
charm  apart  from,  and  surpasstng,  all  mere 
literary  or  scientific  excellence.  The  de- 
voted wife,  the  helpmate  true  and  helpful  in 
aU  things,  is  a  hallowed  being  in  our  eyes  \ 


and  though  we  had  never  read  a  line  of  her 
inditing,  nor  knew  whether  or  not  she  was 
a  proficient  in  the  writer's  art,  we  would 
not  the  less  boldly  aver  that  the  native 
beauties  of  her  mind  would  surely  breathe 
their  influence  into  her  pages,  making  them 
redolent  of  kindly,  pleasant,  graceful 
thoughts  and  feelings.  And  so  it  is  indeed 
with  Madame  Hommaire's  narrative.  It  is 
before  all  things  delightfully  feminine ;  while 
perusing  it,  we  seem  not  so  much  to  read, 
as  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  woman,  who  fascinates  us 
as  much  by  the  manner  as  by  the  matter  of 
what  she  relates.  Her  work  abounds,  too, 
with  novel  and  curious  details,  which  she 
seizes  with  instinctive  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion. She  has  great  skill  in  communicating 
her  own  impressions  and  emotions  to  the 
reader;  she  tells  a  story  trippingly  and 
well,  and  her  unaffected  gaiety  never  deserts 
her,  even  when  she  speaks  of  those  crosses 
and  vexations  incident  to  all  travellers,  and 
on  which  many  of  them,  in  the  excess  of 
their  self-commiseration,  are  prone  to 
descant  somewhat  tediously.  We  will  not 
delay  our  readers  with  further  preface,  but 
proceed  to  justify  our  encomiums  by  ex- 
tracts. Here  is  an  amusing  glimpse  at  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  great  in  Southern 
Russia : — 

*<  Two  days  afterwards  we  left  Kherson,  for  the 
country  seat  of  the  marshal  of  the  nobles,  where  a 
large  party  was  already  assembled.  The  manner 
in  which  hospitality  is  exercised  in  Russia,  is  very 
convenient,  and  entails  no  great  outlay  in  the  mat- 
ter of  upholstery.  Those  who  receive  visitors  rive 
themselves  very  little  concern  as  to  whether  their 

?:ue8ts  are  well  or  ill  lodged,  provided  they  can  of- 
er  them  a  good  table ;  it  never  occurs  to  them  that 
a  good  bed  and  a  room  provided  with  some  articles 
of  furniture,  are  to  some  persons  quite  as  accepta- 
ble as  a  good  dinner.  Wnatever  nas  no  reference 
to  the  comfort  of  the  stomach,  lies  beyond  the 
range  of  Russian  politeness,  and  the  stranger  must 
make  up  his  account  accordingly.  As  we  were 
the  last  comers,  we  fared  very  queerly  in  point  of 
lodging,  being  thrust,  four  or  hy^  of  us,  into  one 
room,  with  no  other  furniture  than  two  miserable 
bedsteads ;  and  there  we  were  left  to  shift  for  our- 
selves as  we  could.  The  house  is  very  handsome 
in  appearance ;  but  for  all  its  portico,  its  terrace^ 
and  its  grand  halls»  it  only  contains  two  or  three 
rooms  for  reception,  and  a  few  garrets,  ^ced  with' 
the  name  of  bedrooms.  Ostentation  is  inherent  in 
the  Russian  character,  but  it  abounds  especially 
among  the  petty  nobles,  who  lavish  away  thenr 
whole  income  in  outward  show.  They  must  have 
equipages  with  four  horses,  billiard-rooms,  grand 
drawing-rooms,  pianos,  &c.  And  li  they  can  pro- 
cure all  these  superfluities,  they  axe  quite  content 
to  live  on  mujik's  fare,  and  to  sleep  in  beds  with- 
out anything  in  the  shape  of  sheets. 

**  Articles  of  furniture,  the  most  indisnensaUep 
are  totally  unknown  in  the  dwellings  of  mostirf 
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to  a  formality  so  singular  in  our  eyes.  The 
children  set  the  example  by  respectfully  kissing 
the  bands  of  their  parents.  In  all  social  meetings 
etiquette  peremptorily  requires  that  the  young  la- 
dies, instead  of  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  shall 
remain  by  themselves  in  an  adjoining  apartment, 
and  not  allow  any  young  man  to  approach  tiiem. 
If  there  is  dancing  the  gravest  matron  in  the  com- 
pany eoes  and  brings  them  almost  b^  force  into 
the  ball-room.  Once  there  they  may  mdulge  their 
youthful  vivacity  without  restraint;  but  on  no 
pretext  are  they  to  withdraw  from  beneath  the 
eyes  of  their  mothers  or  chaperons,  it  would  be 
ruinous  to  a  young  )ady*s  reputation  to  be  caught 
in  a  t£te-a-t6te  with  a  young  man  within  two 
steps  of  the  ball-room.  But  all  this  prudery  ex- 
tends no  further  than  outwanl  forms,  and  it  would 
be  a  grand  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  more 
morality  in  Russia  than  elsewhere.  Genuine  vir- 
tue, such  as  is  based  on  sound  principles  and  an 
enlightened  education,  is  not  very  common  there. 
Young  girls  are  jealously  guarded,  because  the 
practice  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  country,  and  litue  reliance  is 
placed  in  their  own  sense  of  propriety.  But  once 
manied  they  acquire  the  right  of  conducting  them- 
selves as  they  please,  and  the  husband  would  find 
it  a  hard  matter  to  control  their  actions.  Though 
divorces  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  wives  remain  with  their  hus- 
bands ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  amicable  arrangements  between  married  peo- 
ple to  wink  at  each  other's  peccadilloes ;  such 
conventions  excite  no  scandal,  and  do  not  exclude 
the  wife  from  society.  One  of  these  divorces  I 
will  mention,  which  is,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel 
in  "the  annals  of  the  civilized  world. 

**A  very  pretty  and  sprightly  young  Polish  lady 
was  married  to  a  man  of  zreat  wealth,  but  much 
older  than  herself,  and  a  tnorough  Muscovite  in 
coarseness  of  character  and  habits.  After  two  or 
three  years  spent  *  in  wrangling  and  plaguing  each 
other,  the  ill-assorted  pair  resolved  to  travel,  in  the 
hopes  of  escaping  the  intolerable  sort  of  life  they 
led  at  home.  A  residence  m  Italy,  the  chosen 
land  of  intrigues  and  illicit  amoure,  soon  settled 
the  case.  The  young  wife  eloped  with  an  Italian 
nobleman,  whose  passion  ere  long  grew  so  intense 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  short  of  a  legal 
sanction  of  their  union.  Divorces,  as  every  one 
knows,  are  easily  obtained  in  the  pope's  domi- 
nions. Madame  de  K.  had  therefore  no  difficulty 
in  causinz  her  marriage  to  be  annulled,  especially 
with  the  help  of  ^er  lord  and  master,  who  for  the 
first  time  since  they  had  come  together,  agreed 
with  her  heart  and  soul.  Everything  was  prompt- 
ly arranged,  and  Monsieur  carried  his  complai- 
sance so  far  as  to  be  present  as  an  official  wimeas 
at  Madame*$  wedding,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  making  sure  of  its  validity.  Three  or 
four  children  were  the  fruit  of  this  new  union ; 
but  the  lady's  happiness  was  of  short  duration. 
Her  domestic  peace  was  destroyed  by  the  intrigues 
of  her  second  husband's  family;  perhaps,  too,  the 
Italian's  lore  had  cooled ;  be  this  as  it  may,  after 
some  months  of  miserable  struggles  and  humilia- 
tions, sentence  of  separation  vras  finally  pro- 
nounced against  her,  and  she  found  herself  su^ 
denly  without  fortune  or  protector,  burdened  with 
a  young  &mily,  and  weighed  down  with  feaifol 
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the  second-rate  nobles.  Notwithstanding  the 
vaunted  progress  of  Russian  civilisation,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  find  a  basin  and  ewer  in  a  bed- 
room. Bedsteads  are  almost  as  great  rarities,  and 
almost  invariably  you  have  nothing  but  a  divan  on 
which  you  may  pass  the  night.  You  may  deem 
yourself  singularly  fortimate  if  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion  thinks  of  sending  you  a  blanket  and  a 
pillow ;  but  this  is  so  unusual  a  piece  of  luck  that 
you  must  never  reckon  upon  it.  In  their  own  per- 
sons the  Russians  set  an  example  of  truly  Spartan 
habits,  as  I  had  many  opportunities  of  perceiving 
during  my  stay  in  the  marshal's  house.  No  one, 
the  marenal  himself  not  excepted,  had  a  private 
chamber ;  his  eldest  daughter,  though  a  very  ele- 
gant and  charmine  young  lady,  lay  on  the  floor, 
wrapped  up  in  a  doak  like  an  old  veteran.  His 
wife,  with  three  or  four  young  children,  passed  the 
night  in  a  closet  that  served  as  boudoir  by  day, 
and  he  himself  made  his  bed  on  one  of  the  divans 
of  the  grand  saloon.  As  for  the  visitors,  some  slept 
on  the  billiard»table ;  olhere,  like  ourselves,  scram- 
bled for  a  few  paltry  stump-bedsteads,  whilst  the 
most  philosophical  wore  away  the  night  in  drink- 
ing and  gambling. 

"  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
domestic  servants  are  lodged ;  a  good  guess  as  to 
this  matter  may  be  easily  made  from  what  I  have 
just  said  of  their  masters.  Besides,  it  is  a  settled 
point  in  Russia  never  to  take  any  heed  for  ser- 
vants; they  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  how  and  where 
they  can,  and  their  masters  never  think  of  asking 
a  word  about  the  matter.  The  family  whose 
guests  we  were  was  very  large,  and  furnished  us 
with  themes  for  many  a  remark  on  the  national 
usages,  and  the  notions  respecting  education  that 
are  m  vogue  in  the  empire.  A  Swiss  governess  is 
an  indispensable  piece  of  furniture  in  every  bouse 
in  which  there  are  many  children.  She  must 
teach  them  to  read,  write,  and  speak  French,  and 
play  a  few  mazurkas  on  the  piano.  No  more  is 
required  of  her;  for  solid  instruction  is  a  thing  al- 
most unknown  among  the  petty  nobles.  A  girl  of 
fifteen  has  completed  her  education  if  she  can  do 
the  honoura  of  a  drawing-room,  and  warble  a  few 
French  romances.  Yet  I  have  met  with  several 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  foremost  amone  which  I 
roust  note  our  host's  pretty  daughter  Loubinka, 
who,  thanks  to  a  souncl  underetanding  and  quick 
apprehension,  has  acquired  such  a  stock  of  infor- 
mation as  very  few  Russian  ladies  possess. 

<*  It  is  only  among  those  families  that  constantly 
reside  on  their  estates  that  we  still  find  in  full 
vigour  all  those  prejudices,  superstitions,  and  usa- 
ses  of  old  Russia,  that  are  handed  down  as  heir- 
looms,'from  generation  to  generation,  and  keep 
strong  hold  on  all  the  rustic  nobility.  No  people 
are  more  superstitious  than  the  Russians;  the 
flight  of  two  crossed  forks,  or  of  a  saltcellar  upset, 
will  make  them  turn  pale  and  tremble  with  terror. 
There  are  unlucky  days  on  which  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  set  out  on  a  journey  or  bc^  any 
business.  Monday  especially  is  marked  with  a 
red  cross  in  their  calendar,  and  woe  to  the  man 
who  would  dare  to  brave  its  malign  influence. 

'*Amonf  the  Russian  customs  most  sedulously 
preserved  is  that  of  mutual  salutations  after  meals. 
Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  to  see  all  the 
-pestaaoB  round  the  table  bowing  right  and  left  with 
a  gravity  that  proves  the  importance  they  attach 
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anticipations  of  the  fnture.  Her  first  step  was  to 
leave  a  country  where  such  cruel  calamities  had 
befallen  her,  and  to  return  to  Podolia,  the  land  of 
her  birth.  Hitherto  her  story  is  like  hundreds  of 
others,  and  I  should  not  have  thought  of  narrating 
it  had  it  ended  there ;  but  what  alraoet  sin-passes 
belief,  and  »ves  it  a  stamp  of  originality  altoge- 
ther out  of  Uie  common  line,  is  the  conduct  of  ber 
first  husband  when  he  heard  of  her  return.  That 
brutal,  inconstant  man,  who  had  trampled  on  ail 
social  decencies  in  attending  at  the  marriage  of  his 
wife  with  another,  did  all  m  his  power  to  induce 
her  to  return  to  his  house.  By  dint  of  unwearied 
efforts  and  entreaties  he  succeeded  in  overcoming 
her  scruples,  and  bore  her  home  in  triumph  along 
with  her  children  by  the  Italian,  on  whom  he 
settled  part  of  his  fortune.  From  that  time  forth 
the  most  perfect  harmony  subsists  between  the 
pair,  and  seems  likely  long  to  continue.  I  saw  a 
letter  written  by  the  lady  two  or  three  months  af- 
ter her  return  beneath  the  conjugal  roof;  it  breath- 
ed the  liveliest  gratitude  and  the  fondest  affection 
for  him  whom  she  called  /ter  beloved  husband.*' 

Apropos  to  the  chapter  matrimonial  here 
touched  on,  we  find  the  following  anecdote 
of  General  Khersanof,  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
and  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Hettman 
Platof:— 

"  On  entering  the  first  salon  we  met  the  general, 
who  immediately  presented  us  to  his  two  wives. 
But,  the  reader  will  say,  is  bigamy  allowed  among 
the  Cossacks  ?  Not  exactly  so ;  but  if  the  laws 
and  public  opinion  are  against  it,  still  a  man  of 
high  station  may  easily  evade  both ;  and  Genera] 
Khersanof  has  been  living  for  many  years  in  open, 
avowed  bigamy,  without  finding  that  his  salons 
are  the  less  frequented  on  account  of  such  a  trifle. 
In  Russia,  wealth  covers  ever)rthing  with  its  glit- 
tering veil,  and  sanctions  every  kind  of  ecceatrici- 
ty,  however  opposed  to  the  usages  of  the  land, 
provided  it  redeem  them  by  plenty  of  balls  and  en- 
tertainments. Public  opinion,  such  as  exists  in 
France,  is  here  altogether  unknown.  The  majori- 
ty leave  scruples  of  conscience  to  timorous  souls, 
without  even  so  much  as  acknowledging  their 
merit 

*<  A  man  the  slave  of  his  word,  and  a  woman 
of  her  reputation,  could  not  be  understood  in  a 
country  where  caprice  reigns  as  absolute  sove- 
reign.  A  Russian  lady,  to  whom  I  made  some 
remarks  on  this  subject,  answered  naively,  that 
none  but  low  people  could  be  affected  by  scandal, 
inasmuch  as  censure  can  on! 3^  proceed  from  supe- 
riors. She  was  perfectly  right,  for,  situated  as 
the  nobility  are,  who  would  dare  to  criticise  and 
condemn  tneir  faults  ?  In  order  that  public  opinion 
should  exist,  there  must  be  an  independent  class, 
capable  of  uttering  its  judgments  without  fearing 
the  vengeance  of  those  it  calls  before  its  bar;  there 
must  be  a  free  country  in  which  the  acts  of  every 
individual  may  be  impartially  appreciated ;  in  short 
the  words  justice,  honour,  honesty,  and  delicacy 
of  feeling  roust  have  a  real  meaning,  instead  of 
being  the  sport  of  an  elegant  and  corrupt  caste, 
that  systematically  makes  a  mock  of  all  things 
not  subservient  to  its  caprices  and  its  passions. 


*'  It  is  said  that  the  two  co- wives  live  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  each  other.  The  general 
^ems  quite  at  his  ease  in  respect  to  them,  and 
goes  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  same  marks 
of  attention  and  aff*ection.  His  first  wife  is  very 
old,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  mother  of  the  se- 
cond. We  were  assured  that  being  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  having  no  children  she  bad  herself  advised 
her  husband  to  make  a  new  choice.  The  general 
fixed  on  a  very  pretty  young  peasant  working  on 
his  own  property.  In  order  to  diminish  the  great 
disparity  of  rank  bet^veen  them  he  married  her  to 
one  of  his  officers,  who,  on  coming  out  of  church, 
received  orders  to  depart  instantly  on  a  distant 
mission,  from  which  he  never  returned.  Some 
time  afterwards  the  joung  woman  was  installed 
in  the  general's  brilliant  mansion,  and  presented 
to  all  his  acquaintance  as  Madame  Khersanof.' 

The  account  Madame  Hommaire  gives  of 
her  visit  to  a  Kalmuck  prince  and  princess 
will  surprise  those  whose  notions  of  that 
people  are  derived  from  such  travellers  as 
Dr.  Clarke,  by  whom  they  are  described  as 
among  the  most  forbidding  in  aspect  and 
features,  and  the  most  loathsome  in  habits  of 
the  whole  human  race. 

*<  The  little  island  belonging  to  Prince  Tumene 
stands  atone  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  From  a 
distance  it  looks  like  a  n^^st  of  verdure  resting  on 
the  waves,  and  waiting  only  a  breath  of  wind  to 
send  it  floating  down  the  rapid  course  of  the  Volga. 
But,  as  you  advance,  the  land  unfolds  before  you, 
the  trees  form  themselves  into  groups,  and  the 
prince's  palace  displays  a  portion  of  its  white  fa- 
cade, ana  the  open  galleries  of  its  turrets.  £very 
object  assumes  a  more  decided  and  more  pictu- 
resque form,  and  stands  out  in  clear  relief,  from  the 
cupola  of  the  mysterious  pagoda  which  you  sec 
towering  above  the  trees,  to  the  humble  kibitka 
glittering  in  the  magic  tints  of  sunset  The  land- 
scape, as  it  presented  itself  successively  to  our 
eyes,  with  the  unruffled  mirror  of  the  Volga  for 
its  framework,  wore  a  calm,  but  strange  and 
profoundly  melancholy  character.  It  was  like 
nothing  we  had  ever  seen  before ;  it  was  a  new 
world  which  fancy  mi^ht  people  as  it  pleased ; 
one  of  those  mysterious  isles  one  dreams  of  at  fif- 
teen after  reading  the  '  Arabian  Nights ;'  a  thing, 
in  short,  such  as  crosses  the  traveller's  path  but 
once  in  all  his  wanderings,  and  which  we  enjoyed 
with  all  the  zest  of  unexpected  pleasure." 

Afler  describing  her  courteous  reception, 
and  the  slight  shock  of  disappointment  she 
experienced  at  finding  so  much  that  remind- 
ed her  of  Europe  in  the  habitation  of  a  real 
Kalmuck  prince,  she  continues : — 

«*  After  the  first  civilities  were  over,  I  was  con- 
ducted to  a  very  handsome  chamber,  with  windows 
opening  on  a  fai]^e  verandah.  I  found  in  it  a  toi- 
lette apparatus  m  silver,  very  elegant  furniture, 
and  many  objects  both  rare  and  precious.  My 
surprise  augmented  continually  as  I  beheld  this 
aristocratic  sumptuousness.  In  vain  I  looked  for 
anything  that  could  remind  me  of  the  Kalmucks ; 
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nothiflg  loand  me  had  a  tinge  of  coideur  locale ;  all 
seemed  to  bespeak  rather  the  abode  of  a  rich 
Asiatic  nawab ;  and  with  a  little  effort  of  imagina- 
tion, I  might  easily  have  fancied  myself  trans- 
rrted  into  the  marvellous  world  of  the  fairies,  as 
beheld  that  magnificent  palace  encircled  with 
water,  its  exterior  fretted  all  over  with  balconies 
and  fantastic  ornaments,  and  its  interior  all  filled 
with  velvets,  tapestries,  and  crystals,  as  though 
the  touch  of  a  wand  had  made  all  these  wonders 
start  from  the  bosom  of  the  Volga !  And  what 
completed  the  illusion  was  the  thought  that  the 
author  of  these  prodigies  was  a  Kalmuck  prince,  a 
chief  of  those  half-savage  tribe's  that  wander  over 
the  sandy  plains  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  worshipper 
of  the  grand  Lama,  a  believer  in  the  metempsy- 
chosis ;  in  short,  one  of  those  beings  whose  exist- 
ence seems  to  us  almost  fabulous,  such  a  host  of 
mysterious  legends  do  their  names  awaken  in  the 
mmd.         •♦•••• 

*'  Prince  Tumene  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  in- 
fluential of  all  the  Kalmuck  chiefs.  In  1815  he 
raiseil  a  regiment  at  his  own  expense,  and  led  it  to 
F^ris,  for  which  meritorious  service  he  was  re- 
warded with  numerous  decorations.  He  has  now 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  he  was  the  first  of  this 
nomade  people  who  exchanged  his  kibitka  for 
an  European  dwelling.  Absolute  master  in  his 
own  family  (among  tne  Kalmucks  the  same  re- 
spect is  paid  to  the  eldest  brother  as  to  the  father), 
he  employs  his  authority  only  for  the  good  of  those 
around  him.  He  possesses  about  a  million  desia- 
tines  of  land,  and  several  hundred  families,  from 
which  he  derives  a  considerable  revenue.  His 
race,  which  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  Koshots,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  respected  among  the 
Kalmucks.  Repeatedly  tried  by  severe  afflictions, 
his  mind  has  taken  an  exclusively  religious  bent, 
and  the  superstitious  practices  to  which  he  devotes 
himself  gjive  him  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity 
among  his  countrymen.  An  isolated  pavilion 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  palace  is  his 
habitual  abode,  where  he  passes  his  life  in  prayers 
and  religious  conference  with  the  most  celebrated 
priests  of  the  country.  No  one  but  these  latter  is 
allowed  admission  into  his  mysterious  sanctuary ; 
even  his  brothers  have  never  entered  it.  This  is 
assuredly  a  sin^lar  mode  of  existence,  especially 
if  we  compare  it  with  that  which  he  mignt  lead 
amidst  the  splendour  and  conveniences  with  which 
he  has  embellished  his  palace,  and  which  betoken 
a  cast  of  thoi^ht  far  superior  to  what  we  should 
expect  to  find  m  a  Kalmuck.  This  voluntary  sac- 
rifice of  earthly  delights,  this  asceticism  caused  by 
moral  snfierings,  strikingly  reminds  us  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  origin  of  our  religious  orders. 
Like  the  most  fervent  Catholics,  this  votanr  of 
Lama  seeks  in  solitude,  prayer,  austerity,  and  the 
hope  of  another  life,  consokitions  which  all  his 
fortune  is  powerless  to  afford  him !  Is  not  this 
the  history  of  many  a  Trappist  or  Carthusian  ? 

**  The  position  of  the  palace  is  exquisitely  cho- 
sen, and  shows  a  sense  of  the  b^tntiful  as  deve- 
loi>ed  as  that  of  the  most  civilized  nations.  It  is 
built  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  is  prettily  seated  on 
the  ffentle  slope  of  a  hill  about  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  Volga,  its  numerous  galleries  afford  views 
over  every  part  of  the  isle,  and  the  imposing  sur- 
face of  the  river.  From  one  of  the  angles  the  eye 
looks  down  on  a  mass  of  foliage,  through  which 


elitter  the  cupoU  and  golden  ball  of  the  pagoda. 
Beautiful  m^ows,  dotted  over  with  clumps  of 
trees,  and  fields  in  high  cultivation,  unfold  their 
carpets  of  verdure  on  the  left  of  the  palace,  and 
form  different  landscapes  which  the  eye  can  take 
in  at  once.  The  whole  is  enlivened  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Kalmuck  horsemen,  camels  wandering 
here  and  there  through  the  rich  pastures,  and  ofi- 
cers  conveying  the  chiefs  orders  from  lent  to  tent. 
It  is  a  beautiful  spectacle,  various  in  its  details, 
and  no  less  harmonious  in  its  assemblage.  *  * 
*'  At  an  early  hour  next  day,  Madame  Zakare- 
yitch  came  to  accompany  us  to  the  prince's  sister- 
in-law,  who,  during  the  fine  season,  resides  in  her 
kibitka  in  preference  to  the  palace.  Nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  us  than  this  proposal.  At  last 
then  I  was  about  to  see  Kalmuck  manners  and 
customs  without  any  foreign  admixture.  On  the 
way  I  learned  that  the  princess  was  renowned 
among  her  people  for  extreme  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, besides  many  other  details  which  con- 
tributed further  to  augment  my  curiosity.  We 
formed  a  tolerably  lai]ge  party  when  we  reached 
her  tent,  and  as  she  had  been  informed  of  our  in- 
tended visit,  we  enjoyed,  on  entering,  a  spectacle 
that  far  surpassed  our  anticipations.  When  the 
curtain  at  the  doorway  of  the  kibitka  was  raised, 
we  found  ourselves  m  a  cather  spacious  room, 
lighted  from  above,  and  hung  with  red  damask, 
the  reflection  from  which  shed  a  glowing  tint  on 
every  object ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  rich 
Turkey  carpet,  and  the  air  was  loaded  with  per- 
fumes. In  this  balmy  atmosphere  and  crimson 
liffht  we  perceived  the  princess  seated  on  a  low 
plafform  at  the  further  end  of  the  tent,  dressed  in 
elistening  robes,  and  as  motionless  as  an  idol. 
Some  twenty  women  in  full  dress,  sitting  on  their 
heels,  formed  a  strange  and  particoloured  circle 
round  her.  It  was  like  nothing  I  could  compare 
it  to  but  an  opera  scene  suddenly  got  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga.  When  the  princess  had  al- 
lowed us  time  enough  to  admire  ner,  she  slowly 
descended  the  steps  of  the  platform,  approached 
us  with  dignity,  took  me  by  the  hand,  embraced 
me  affectionately,  and  led  me  to  the  place  she  had 
just  left.  She  did  the  same  by  Madame  Zakare- 
yitch  and  her  daughter,  and  then  graciously  salut- 
ing the  persons  wno  accompanied  us,  she  motion- 
ed them  to  be  seated  on  a  large  divan  opposite  the 
platform.  No  mistress  of  a  bouse  in  Pkris  could 
nave  done  better.  When  every  one  had  found  a 
place,  she  sat  down  beside  me,  and  through  the 
medium  of  an  Armenian,  who  spoke  Russian  and 
Kalmuck  extremely  well,  she  made  me  a  thousand 
compliments,  that  gave  me  a  very  high  opinion  of 
her  capacity.  With  the  Armenian's  assistance  we 
were  able  to  put  many  questions  to  each  other, 
and  notwithstanding  the  awkwardness  of  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  interpreter,  the  con- 
versation was  far  from  growing  languid,  so  eager 
was  the  princess  for  information  (»  every  kind. 
The  Armenian,  who  was  a  merry  soul,  constitut- 
ed himself,  of  his  own  authority,  ^rand  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  commenced  his  functions  by 
advising  the  princess  to  ^ve  orders  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  ball.  Immediately  upon  a  sign  from 
the  latter,  one  of  the  ladies  of  nonour  rose  and 
performed  a  few  steps,  turning  slowly  upon  her- 
self; whilst  another,  who  remained  seated,  drew 
forth  from  a  balalaika  (an  Oriental  guitar)  some 
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melancholy  flounds,  by  no  means  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  Nor  were  the  attitudes  and  move- 
inentB  of  her  companion  more  accordant  with  onr 
notions  of  dancing.  They  formed  a  pantomime, 
the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  ascertain,  but 
which,  by  its  languishing  monotony,  expressed 
anything  but  pleasure  or  gaiety.    The  young  fi- 

furanle  frequently  stretched  out  her  arms  and 
nelt  down  as  if  to  invoke  some  inyisible  being. 
The  performances  lasted  a  considerable  time,  du- 
ring whidi  I  had  full  opportunity  to  scrutinise  the 
princess,  and  saw  good  reason  to  justify  the  high 
renown  in  which  her  beauty  was  held  among  her 
own  people.  Her  figure  is  imposing  and  extreme- 
ly well-proportioned,  as  far  as  her  numerous  gar- 
ments allowed  me  to  judge.  Her  mouth,  finely 
arched  and  adorned  with  beautiful  teeth,  her  coun- 
tenance, expressive  of  great  sweetness,  her  skin, 
somewhat  brown,  but  remarkably  delicate,  would 
entitle  her  to  bethought  a  very  handsome  woman, 
even  in  France,  if  the  outline  of  her  face  and  the 
arrangement  of  her  features  were  only  a  trifle  less 
fCalmuck.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  obliquity 
of  her  eyes  and  the  prominence  of  her  cheek-bones, 
she  would  still  find  many  an  admirer,  not  in 
Kaimuckia  alone,  but  all  the  world  over.  Her 
looks  convey  an  expression  of  the  utmost  gentle- 
ness and  good-nature,  and,  like  all  the  women  of 
Iter  race,  she  has  an  air  of  caressing  humility, 
which  makes  her  appearance  still  more  winning. 

"  Now  for  her  costume.  Over  a  very  rich  robe 
of  Persian  stuff,  laced  all  over  with  silver,  she 
wore  a  light  silk  tunic,  reaching  only  to  the  knee 
and  open  in  front.  The  high  corsaee  was  quite 
flat,  and  glittered  with  silver  embroioery,  and  fine 
pearls  timt  covered  all  the  seams.  Round  her 
neck  she  had  a  white  cambric  habit  shirt,  the 
«hape  of  which  seemed  to  me  like  that  of  a  man's 
shirt  collar.  It  was  fastened  in  front  by  a  dia- 
mond button.  Her  very  thick,  deep  black  hair 
fell  over  her  bosom  in  two  magnificent  tresses  of 
remarkable  length.  A  yellow  cap,  edged  with 
rich  fur,  and  resembling  in  shape  the  square  cap 
of  a  French  judge,  was  set  jauntily  on  the  crown 
of  her  head.  But  what  surprised  me  most  in  her 
«osturae  was  an  embroidered  cambric  handker- 
chief and  a  pair  of  black  mittens.  Thus,  it  ap- 
pears, the  productions  of  our  workshops  find  their 
way  even  to  the  toilette  of  a  great  Kalmuck  lady. 
Among  the  princess's  ornaments  I  must  not  for- 
get to  enumerate  a  large  gold  chain,  which,  after 
being;  wound  round  her  beautiful  tresses,  fell  over 
her  bosom,  passing  on  its  way  through  her  gold 
earings.  Her  whole  attire,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it,  looked  much  less  barbaroas  than  I  had 
expected.  The  ladies  of  honour,  though  less 
richly  clad,  wore  robes  and  caps  of  the  same  form ; 
only  they  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  wear  mit- 
tens. 

<*  The  dancing  lady,  after  figuring  for  half  an 
hour,  went  and  touched  the  shoulder  of  one  of  her 
companions,  who  took  her  place,  and  began  the 
same  figures  over  again.  Wnen  she  had  done,  the 
Armenian  urged  the  princess  that  her  daughter, 
who  until  then  had  kept  herself  concealed  Mhind 
a  curtain,  should  also  eive  a  specimen  of  her  skill ; 
but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  the  case.  No  lady  of 
honour  had  a  right  to  touch  her,  and  this  formality 
was  indispensable  according  to  established  usage. 
Not  to  be  baflM  by  this  obflrtaele>  the  Armenian 


sprang  gaily  into  the  middle  of  the  circle,  and  be- 
gan to  dance  in  so  original  a  manner,  that  every 
one  enthusiastically  applauded.  Having  thus  sa- 
tisfied the  exigency  of  Kalmuck  etiquette,  he  step- 
ped up  to  the  curtain  and  laid  his  finger  lightly  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  young  lady,  who  could  not  re- 
fuse an  invitation  thus  made  in  all  due  form.  Her 
danclne  appeared  to  us  less  wearisome  than  that 
of  the  ladies  of  honour,  thanks  to  her  pretty  face 
and  her  timid  and  laneuishing  attitudes,  ohe  ia 
her  turn  touched  her  brother,  a  handsome  lad  of 
fifteen,  dressed  in  the  Cossack  costiune,  who  ap- 
peared exceedingly  mortified  at  bein^  obliged  to 
put  a  Kalmuck  cap  on  his  head  in  oroer  to  exhibit 
the  dance  in  all  its  nationality.  Twice  he  dashed 
his  cap  on  the  mund  with  a  most  comical  air  of 
vexation ;  but  nis  mother  rigidly  insisted  on  his 
puttine  it  on  again. 

<*  Ine  dancing  of  the  men  is  as  imperious  and 
animated  as  that  of  the  women  is  tame  and  .mo- 
notonous; the  spirit  of  domination  displays  it- 
self in  all  their  gestures,  in  the  bold  expression  of 
their  looks  and  their  noble  bearing.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  all  the  evolutions  the 
youn^  prince  went  through  with  equal  grace  and 
rapidity.  The  elasticity  of  his  limbs  was  as  re- 
markable as  the  perfect  measure  observed  in  his 
most  complicated  steps. 

"  After  the  ball  came  the  concert.  The  women 
played  one  after  the  other  on  the  balalaika,  and 
then  sang  in  chorus.  But  there  is  as  little  variety 
in  their  music  as  in  their  dancing.  At  last  we 
were  presented  with  different  kinds  of  koumis  and 
sweetmeats  on  large  silver  trays. 

**  When  we  came  out  from  the  kibitka  the  prin- 
ces^s  brother-in-law  took  us  to  a  herd  of  wild 
horses,  where  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes 
awaited  us.  The  moment  we  were  perceived,  five 
or  six  mounted  men,  armed  <pith  long  lassoes, 
rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  taiwmi  (herd  of  hor- 
ses), keeping  their  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the 
young  prince,  who  was  to  point  out  the  animal 
they  should  seize.  The  si&pial  being  given,  they 
instantly  galloped  forward  and  noosed  a  younff 
horse  with  a  long  dishevelled  mane,  whose  dilated 
eyes  and  smoking  nostrils  betokened  inexpressi- 
ble terror.  A  lightly-clad  Kalmuck,  who  followed 
them  on  foot,  immediately  sprang  ui>on  the  stalli- 
on, cut  the  thongs  that  were  throttling  him,  and 
eneaged  vrith  him  in  an  incredible  contest  of  daring 
and  agility.  It  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  for 
any  spectacle  more  vividly  to  affect  the  mind  than 
that  which  now  met  our  eyes.  Sometimes  the 
rider  and  his  horse  rolled  together  on  the  grass; 
sometimes  they  shot  through  the  air  witn  the 
speed  of  an  arrow,  and  then  stopped  abruptly,  as 
if  a  vrall  had  all  at  once  risen  up  before  them.  On 
a  sudden  the  furious  animal  would  crawl  on  its 
belly,  or  rear  in  a  manner  that  made  us  shriek  with 
terror,  then  plunging  forward  again  in  his  mad  gal- 
lop he  wonld  dash  through  the  taboun,  and  en- 
deavour in  every  possible  way  to  shake  off  his 
novel  burden. 

"  But  this  exercise,  violent  and  dangerous  as  it 
appeared  to  us,  seemed  but  sport  to  the  Kalmuck, 
whose  body  followed  all  the  movements  of  die 
animal  with  so  much  suppleness  that  one  would 
have  fancied  that  the  same  thought  possessed  both 
bodies.  The  sweat  poured  in  foaming  streams 
from  the  stallion's  flanks,  and  he  trembled  in  every 
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Jimb.  As  for  the  rider,  his  cookess  would  have 
put  to  shame  the  most  accomplished  horseman  in 
Europe.  In  the  most  critical  moments  he  still 
found  himself  at  liberty  to  wave  his  arms  in  token 
of  triumph ;  and  in  spite  of  the  indomitable  humour 
of  his  steed,  he  had  sufficient  command  over  it  to 
keep  it  almost  within  the  circle  of  our  vision.  At 
a  signal  from  the  prince,  tvro  horsemen,  who  had 
kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  daring  centaur, 
seized  him  with  amazing  quickness,  and  galloped 
away  with  him  before  we  had  time  to  comprehend 
this  new  manoeuvre.  The  horse,  for  a  moment 
stupified,  soon  made  off  at  full  speed,  and  was  lost 
in  the  midst  of  the  herd.  These  performances 
were  repeated  several  times  without  a  single  rider 
suffering  himself  to  be  thrown. 

"  But  what  was  our  amazement  when  we  saw 
a  boy  of  ten  years  come  forward  to  undertake  the 
same  exploit!  They  selected  for  him  a  young 
white  stallion  of  great  size,  whose  fiery  hounds 
and  desperate  efforts  to  break  his  bonds,  indicated 
a  most  violent  temper. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  depict  our  intense  emo- 
tions during  this  new  conflict.  This  child,  who, 
like  the  other  riders,  had  only  the  horse's  mane  to 
cling  to,  afforded  an  example  of  the  power  of  rea- 
soning over  instinct  and  brute  force.  For  some 
minutes  he  maintained  his  difficult  position  with 
heroic  intrepidity.  At  last,  to  our  great  relief,  a 
horseman  rode  up  to  him,  caught  him  up  in  his 
outstretched  arms,  and  threw  him  on  the  croup  be- 
hind him»" 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  that  day's 
dinner ;  its  choice  cookery,  half  Russian  and 
half  French  ;  the  rich  service  of  plate ;  the 
profusion  of  Spanish  and  French  wines,  and 
the  toasts  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  France,  &c.  &c. 
All  this  was  in  very  good  style,  and  common- 
place in  the  same  proportion.  Afer  dinner 
the  visiters  proceeded  to  the  mysterious 
pagoda,  which  had  so  much  excited  their 
curiosity. 

*<  The  moment  we  set  foot  on  the*  threshold  of 
the  temple,  our  ears  were  assailed  with  a  chariva- 
riy  compared  with  which  a  scove  or  two  of  great 
hells  set  in  motion  promiscuously,  would  nave 
been  harmony  itself.  It  almost  deprived  us  of  the 
power  of  perceiving  what  was  going  on  around 
us.  The  noise  was  so  piercing,  discordant,  and 
savage,  that  we  were  completely  stupified,  and  there 
was  no  posnbility  of  exchanging  a  word. 

**  The  perpeUators  of  this  terrible  uproar,  in 
other  words  the  musicians,  were  arranged  in  two 
parallel  lines  facing  each  other ;  at  their  head,  in 
the  direction  of  the  altar,  the  high-priest  knelt 
quite  motionless  on  a  rich  Persian  carpet,  and  be- 
hind them  towards  the  entrance  stood  the  ghepki, 
or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
robe  and  a  deep  yellow  hood,  and  having  in  his 
hand  a  long  staff,  the  emblem,  no  doubt,  of  his 
dignity.  The  other  priests,  all  kneehng  as  well 
as  the  musicians,  and  looking  like  grotesque  Chi- 
nese in  their  features  and  attitudes,  wore  dresses 
of  glaring  colours,  loaded  with  gold  and  silver 
brocade,  consisting  of  wide  tunics,  with  open 
sleeves,  and  a  sort  of  mitre  with  several  broad 


points.  Their  head-diess  somewhat  retemUad 
that  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  except  that  instead 
of  feathers  they  had  plates  covered  with  religious 
paintings,  besides  which  there  rose  from  the  centre 
a  long  straight  tuft  of  black  silk,  tied  up  so  as  to 
form  a  series  of  little  balls,  diminishing  from  the 
base  to  the  summit  Below,  this  tuft  spread  out 
into  several  tresses  which  fell  down  on  the  shoul- 
ders. But  what  surprised  us  most  of  all  was  the 
musical  instruments.  Besides  enormous  timbrels 
and  the  Chinese  tamtam,  there  were  laice  sea-shells 
used  as  horns,  and  two  huge  tubes,  tnree  or  four 
yards  long,  and  each  supported  on  two  propsb 
My  husband  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  sound 
these  trumpets;. none  but  the  stentorian  lungs  o€ 
the  vigorous  Mandschis  could  give  them  breath. 
If  there  is  neither  tune,  nor  harmony,  nor  method, 
in  the  religious  music  of  the  Kalmucks,  by  way  of 
amends  for  this  every  one  makes  as  much  noise  as 
he  can  in  his  own  way  and  according  to  the 
strength  of  his  lungs.  The  concert  began  by  a 
jingling  of  little  bells,  then  the  timbrels  and  tam- 
tams struck  up,  and  lastly,  after  the  shrill  squeak- 
infi;s  of  the  shells,  the  two  great  trumpets  b^an  to 
bellow,  and  made  all  the  windows  of  the  temple 
shake.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  me  to  depiet 
all  the  oddity  of  this  ceremony.  Now  indeed  we 
felt  that  we  were  thousands  oi  leagues  away  from 
Europe,  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  in  a  pagoda  of  the 
Grand  Dalai  Liama,  of  Thibet. 

*<  The  temple,  hghted  by  a  row  of  large  win- 
dows, is  adorned  with  slender  columns  of  stuccoed 
brickwork,  the  lightness  of  which  reminds  one  of 
the  graceful  Moorish  architecture.  A  gallery 
runs  all  round  the  dome,  which  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  workmanshij). 
Tapestries,  representing  a  multitude  of  good  and  evil 
genii,  monstrous  idols  and  fabulous  animals^ 
cover,  ail  parts  of  the  pagoda,  and  give  it  an  aspect, 
much  more  grotesque  than  religious.  The  vene- 
ration of  the  worshippers  of  Lama  for  their  imagoes 
is  so  great,  that  we  could  not  approach  these  mis- 
shapen gods  without  covering  our  mouths  with  a- 
handkerchief,  lest  we  should  profane  them  with  an 
unhallowed  breath. 

"  The  priests  showed  how  much  they  disliked 
our  minute  examination  of  everything,  by  the  un- 
easiness with  which  they  continually  watched  all 
of  our  movements.  Their  fear,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  was  lest  we  should  take  a  fancy  to  pur- 
loin some  of  those  mystic  images  we  scrutinised 
so  narrowly ;  certainly  they  had  good  reason  to  be 
alarmed,  for  the  will  was  not  wanting  on  our  part. 
But  we  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with 
gazing  at  them  with  looks  of  the  most  profound 
respect,  consoling  ourselves  with  the  hope  of 
having  our  revenge  on  a  more  favourable  occasion.** 

Having  borrowed  so  largely  from  the  lady, 
we  will  now  turn  to  her  husband's  portion 
of  the  work. — His  exposition  of  the  pemi* 
cious  effects  which  prohibitive  duties  have 
wrought  on  both  the  trade  and  agriculture 
of  Russia,  is  a  very  clear  and  convincing 
document.  Though  strongly  inclined  to 
epitomise  it  here,  we  resist  the  temptation, 
in  the  consciousness  that  addiUonal  argu- 
ments and  illustrations  in  support  of  Set 
trade  doctrines  are  scarcely  needed  among 
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us  at  this  moment.  The  advocates  of  pro- 
tection are  not  to  be  convinced  by  any  rea- 
soning ;  fortunately,  they  are  a  minority  and 
must  yield  to  necessity.  However,  as  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  must  lead  to  exten- 
sive changes  in  our  foreign  trading  relations, 
our  author's  remarks  on  the  commerce  of 
^  Black  Sea  deserve  the  serious  attention 
of  both  parties,  of  those  who  hope  for,  and 
those  who  fear  a  great  immediate  influx  of 
corn  into  our  ports  from  the  shores  of 
Southern  Russia.  Both  appear  to  entertain 
very  exaggerated  notions  on  this  subject. 
The  inunense  tracts  of  virgin  soil  possessed 
by  Russia,  and  her  command  of  slave  la* 
bour,  will,  it  is  assumed,  enable  her  to  pro- 
duce cheap  com  in  unlimited  quantity.  This 
may  be  so,  and  the  com  may  rot  on  the 
ground  for  want  of  purchasers.  Before  it 
can  reach  the  coast  its  price  must  be  enor« 
mously  enhanced  by  the  cost  of  carriage 
over  huge  distances,  through  a  country  that 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  system  of  roads  or  internal  navi- 
gation. Besides  this,  the  Russian  tariff  re- 
acts deplorably  on  her  own  exports,  espe- 
cially on  her  com  trade ;  and  it  is  a  certain 
fact  that  agriculture  is  at  this  moment  in  a 
state  of  extreme  depression  in  the  most  fer- 
tile governments  of  New  Russia. 

Whenever  any  of  the  thousand  festering 
evilsthat  prey  upon  the  body  of  the  Muscovite 
empire  are  exposed  to  view,  some  fond  ad- 
mirer of  despotism  gets  op  and  tells  us  of  the 
tzar's  enlightened  views,  the  prodigious  de- 
signs for  the  amelioration  of  his  people  with 
which  his  godlike  brain  is  teeming,  and  so 
forth.  This  is  mere  slavish  drivelling. 
Some  high  and  praiseworthy  qualities  Ni- 
cholas undoubtedly  inherits  from  nature, 
which  not  even  the  awful  curse  of  his  posi- 
tion can  wholly  extinguish ;  but  the  best 
excuse  which  charity  itself  can  offer  for  the 
manifold  wickednesses  perpetrated  by  him 
directly  and  indirectly,  is,  that  he  is  con- 
demned to  the  most  pitiable  state  of  igno- 
rance by  the  inevitable  force  of  circumstan- 
ces. This  '  God  on  earth'  of  sixty  millions 
of  men,  as  he  is  officially  styled  in  the 
prayers  prescribed  for  his  soldiers,  is  a  blind 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  most  sordid  jug- 
glers. '  The  saddest  of  all  things  in  Rus* 
«ia,'  says  M.  Hommaire, '  is  that  the  truth 
never  finds  Ua  way  to  the  head  of  the  state^ 
and  that  a  public  functionary  would  think 
himself  undone  if  he  divulged  the  real  state 
of  things  :  hence  in  all  the  documents,  re- 
ports, and  tables  laid  before  the  emperor, 
the  fair  side  of  the  question  is  alone  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  unfavourable  is  disguised.' 
There  is  no  hope  for  Russia  in  the  wisdom 
of  its  government,  which  b  actuated  in  its 


home  administration  by  one  fixed  idea,  that 
of  eflacing  all  local  peculiarities  however  in- 
nocent or  even  vitally  subservient  to  the 
general  good,  and  reducing  all  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  the  empire  to  one  inva- 
riable standard.  Uniformity  is  to  be  pro- 
duced at  all  costs  by  the  vulgar  device  of 
lopping  and  crushing  down  all  things  to 
the  dead  level  of  asdave  population.  Some 
of  Nicholas's  wiser  predecessors,  his  grand- 
mother Catharine  especially,  occasionally 
deviated  from  their  usual  routine  in  this  re- 
spect, as  in  the  case  of  the  German  colonies 
in  the  south.  Wherever  this  was  done, 
there  grew  up  palpable  standing  evidence 
of  the  great  oenefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
liberal  policy.  Favoured  by  the  reasonable 
immunities  conferred  on  them,  the  indus- 
trious German  and  Bulgarian  colonists  be- 
came most  valuable  pioneers  of  civilisation. 
They  reclaimed  the  waste  steppe  and 
brought  it  under  profitable  cultivation ;  they 
offered  to  their  Russian  neighbours  the 
best  models  they  had  yet  seen  of  agricul- 
ture and  gardening ;  and  while  they  main- 
tamed  themselves  in.  mde  plenty  by  their 
honest  thrift,  they  contributed  largely  to  the 
coffers  of  the  state.  They  were  never  in 
arrear  with  their  taxes,  and  what  capital 
they  accuomlated  was  always  employed  in 
useful  undertakings.  When  there  was  fa- 
mine in  the  country,  it  was  always  to  them 
the  improvident  Russians  looked  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.  It  was  with  good 
reason  that  a  German  colonist  said  proudly 
to  his  countryman  Kohl, '  When  the  empe- 
ror comes  into  this  country  he  cannot  but 
rejoice  to  see  us  here :  he  must  own  it  is  to 
us  that  Russia  owes  the  cultivation  of  the 
steppe.' 

The  most  valuable  immunity  formerly  en- 
joyed by  the  colonies  was,  that  their  rela- 
tions with  the  state  were  managed  in  a  di- 
rect and  simple  manner  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, so  that  they  were  exempt  from  the 
villanous  extortion  and  maladministration 
that  afflicted  the  rest  of  the  community.  In 
almost  any  other  country  than  Russia  no 
one  would  have  thought  of  disturbing  a 
system  that  was  found  to  work  so  well ; 
but  they  manage  things  differently  in  St. 
Petersburg.  For  several  years  the  govern- 
noent  has  been  contriving  measures  to  put  its 
foreign  subjects  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
crown  serfs;  the  colonial  committee  was 
suppressed  in  1841,  and  in  less  than  two 
years  several  hundred  families  forsook  their 
lands  in  consequence,  and  returned  to  Ger- 
many. '  Seeing  the  corruption  and  venality 
of  the  Russian  functionaries,'  says  our  au- 
thor, ^  this  change  of  system  will  bring  rain 
upon  the  colonbts.    In  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
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and  the  good  intentions  of  the  government, 
when  once  the  Gennans  are  sabjected  to 
nearly  the  same  laws  as  the  crown  serfs, 
they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  save  their 
property  from  the  rapacity  of  their  new  nil* 
era. 

The  Russian  nation  is  divided  into  two 
great  classes :  the  aristocracy,  who  enjoy 
all  the  privileges,  and  the  people,  who  sup* 
port  all  the  burdens  of  the  state.  There  is 
no  middle  class,  though  there  are  a  million 
and  a  half  of  merchants  and  burghers  capa- 
ble of  forming  the  nucleus  of  such  a  body, 
and  needing  only  a  word  from  the  empe* 
ror's  lips  to  raise  them  to  the  position  they 
are  naturally  entitled  to  hold.  But  they 
wait  in  vain  for  that  word ;  meanwhile  they 
are  treated  with  the  most  arrogant  disdain 
by  the  privileged  rabble  above  them,  who 
plunder  and  maltreat  them  on  all  occasions. 
Nicholas  has  of  late  years  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  befriend  them  in  some  trifling  par- 
ticulars ;  but  the  only  real  service  they  re- 
quire at  his  hands  is  permission  to  enjoy,  in 
right  of  their  pecuniary  means  and  their 
useful  calling,  the  same  privileges  which 
are  conferred  on  the  lowest  clerk  or  porter 
in  the  public  offices.  This  simple  act  of 
justice  would  go  far  to  change  the  fece  of 
society  in  Ru3sia;  it  would  augment  and 
consolidate  a  most  valuable  body  of  men ; 
it  would  gradually  extinguish  the  abuses  of 
the  nobiliary  system  ;  and  it  would  imme- 
diately rid  the  public  service  of  all  those 
useless  underlings  who  now  crowd  it  only 
with  a  view  to  acquire  a  footing  among  the 
privileged  orders. 

The  constitution  of  the  Russian  aristo- 
cracy is  very  peculiar,  and  is  Tnext  under 
despotism)  the  chief  cause  of  tne  majority 
of  those  evils  under  which  the  country  la- 
bours. 

*' The  first  important  modifications  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  noblesse  were  anterior  to  Peter  the 
Great ;  and  Feodor  Alexievitch,  by  bnming  the 
eharters  of  the  aristocracy*  made  the  first  attempt 
towards  destroying  the  distinction  which  the 
boyaids  wanted  to  establish  between  the  great  and 
the  petty  nobles.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  at  the 
accession  of  the  latter  monarch  to  the  throne  most 
offices  of  state  were  hereditary  in  Russia*  and  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  forego  the  ser- 
vices of  a  man  who  would  have  made  an  excellent 
ceneral,  merely  becaoae  his  aaoestois  had  not 
filled  that  hieh  post*  which  men  of  no  military 
talent  obtained  by  right  of  birth.  Frequent  men- 
tioa  has  of  late  Men  made  of  the  celebrated 
phrase.  The  baifars  have  been  of  opinion  and  the 
tzar  has  erdatned,  and  it  has  been  made  the 
theme  of  violent  accusations  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Muscovite  sovereigns.  Historical  facts 
demonsttate  that  the  supposed  power  of  the  no- 
bility was  always  illuswy,  and  that  the  so  much 


vaunfed  and  regretted  institution,  in  lealitv,  served 
only  to  relieve  the  tzars  from  all  pereonal  respoa- 
sibility.  The  spirit  of  resistance,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  was  never  a  characteristic 
of  the  Russian  nobility.  No  doubt  there  have 
been  frequent  conspiracies  in  Russia;  but  they 
have  always  been  directed  against  the  life  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  and  never  in  any  respect 
against  existing  institutions.  The  faculty  with 
which  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try affords  a  strikmg  proof  of  the  blind  servility 
of  the  Russian  people.  Vladimir  caused  procla- 
mation to  be  made  one  day  in  the  town  of  Kiev, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  were  to  repair  next  day  to 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  and  receive  baptism; 
and  accordingly  at  the  appointed  hour  on  the 
morrow,  without  the  least  tumult  or  show  of 
force,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kiev  were  Chris- 
tians. 

<*  The  existing  institutions  of  the  Rusnan  no- 
blesse date  from  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 
The  innovations  of  that  sovereign  excited  violent 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  nobles,  not  yet  broken  in 
to  the  yoke  they  now  bear,  caused  their  monarch 
much  serious  uneasiness.  The  means  which  ap- 
peared to  Peter  best  adapted  for  cramming  the  old 
aristocracy,  was  to  throw  open  the  field  of  honours 
to  all  his  subjects  who  were  not  serfa  But  in 
order  to  avoid  too  rudely  shocking  established 
prejudices,  he  made  a  diference  between  nobles 
and  commonera  as  to  the  period  of  service  entitling 
them  respectively  to  obtain  that  first  step  which 
was  to  place  them  both  on  the  same  level.  Hav- 
ing then  established  the  gradations  of  rank  and 
the  conditions  of  promotion,  and  desirous  of  rati- 
fying his  institutions  b]^  his  example,  he  feigned 
submission  to  them  in  his  own  person,  and  passed 
successively  through  all  the  steps  of  the  scale  he 
had  iwpointed. 

•<  The  rank  of  officer  in  the  militaiy  service 
makes  the  holder  a  gentieman  in  blood,  that  is, 
confers  hereditary  nobility ;  but  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice this  quality  is  only  personal  up  to  the  rank 
of  college  assessor,  which  corresponds  to  that  of 
major. 

•<  The  individual  once  admitted  into  the  four- 
teenth or  lowest  class  becomes  noble,  and  enjoys 
all  the  privileges  of  nobility  as  much  as  a  count 
of  the  empire,  with  this  exception  only,  that  he 
cannot  have  vassals  of  his  own  before  he  has 
attained  the  grade  of  college  assessor,  unless  he 
be  noble  bom. 

<«  It  results  from  this  system  that  consideration 
is  attached  in  Russia,  not  to  birth,  but  merely  to 
the  grade  occupied.  As  promotion  from  one  rank 
to  another  is  obtained  siter  a  period  of  service 
specified  by  the  statutes,  or  sooner  through  pri- 
vate interest,  there  is  no  college  registrar  (14th 
class),  whatever  be  his  parentage,  but  may  aspire 
to  attain  precedence  over  the  first  families  in  the 
empire;  and  examples  of  such  elevation  are  not 
rare.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  old 
families  have  more  chance  of  advancement  than 
the  othere:  but  they  owe  this  advantage  to  their 
wealth  rather  than  to  their  personal  influence. 

"With  all  the  apparent  liberality  of  this 
scheme  of  nobili^  it  has,  nevertheless,  proved 
admirably  subservient  to  the  policy  of  the  Musco- 
vite sovereigns.  The  okl  aristocracy  has  lost 
every  kind  of  influence,  and  its  great  families. 
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most  of  them  resident  in  Moscow,  can  now  only 
protest,  by  their  inaction  and  their  absence  from 
court,  against  the  state  of  insignificance  to  which 
they  have  been  reduced,  and  from  which  they  have 
no  chance  of  recovery. 

**  Had  it  been  necessary  for  all  aspirants  to  no- 
bility to  pass  through  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  common  soldier,  it  is  evident  that  the  empire 
would  not  possess  one-tenth  of  its  present  num- 
ber of  nobles.  Notwithstanding  their  abject  and 
.servile  condition,  very  few  commoners  would 
have  the  courage  to  ennoble  themselves  by  under- 
going such  a  noviciate,  with  the  stick  hai^g 
over  them  for  many  years.  But  they  had  the 
alternative  of  the  civil  service,  which  led  to  the 
same  result  by  a  less  thorny  path,  and  oftredeven 
comparatively  many  more  advantages  to  them 
than  to  the  nobles  by  blood.  Whereas  the  latter, 
on  entering  the  military  service,  only  appear  for  a 
brief  while  for  form's  sake  in  the  ranks,  become 
non-commissioned  officera  immediately,  and  officers 
in  a  few  months,  they  are  compelled  in  the  civil 
service  to  act  for  two  or  three  yeare  as  snpemn- 
meraiies  in  some  public  office,  before  being  pro- 
moted to  the  fine  grade.  It  is  true,  the  prelimi- 
nary term  of  service  is  fixed  for  eommonen  at 
twelve  years,  but  we  have  already  spoken  of  the 
facilities  they  possess  for  abridging  this  apprentice- 
ship. 

"But  this  excessive  facility  for  obtaining  the 
privileges  of  nobility,  has  given  rise  to  a  subutem 
aristocracy,  the  most  insupportable  and  oppressive 
imaginable ;  and  has  enormously  multiplied  the 
number  of  employis  in  the  various  departments. 
£very  Russian,  not  a  serf,  takes  service  as  a 
matter  of  course,  were  it  onlv  to  obtain  rank  in 
the  fourteenth  class;  for  otherwise,  he  would 
fall  back  almost  into  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
would  be  virtually  unprotected,  and  would  be 
exposed  to  the  continual  vexations  of  the  nobility 
and  the  public  functionaries.  Hence,  many  indi- 
viduals gladly  accept  a  salary  of  sixtjr  francs  a 
year,  for  the  permission  to  act  as  clerks  in  some 
department,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
subaltern  employes  are  obliged  to  rob  for  the  means 
of  subsistence.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  venality  and  the  defective  condition  of  the 
Russian  administrative  departments. 

<*  Peter  the  Great's  regulations  were  excellent 
no  doubt  in  the  banning,  and  hardW  could 
that  sovereign  have  devised  a  more  efficacious 
means  of  mastering  the  nobility,  and  prostratiDg 
them  at  his  feet  But  now  that  the  intended 
result  has  been  amply  obtained,  these  institutions 
require  to  be  modified;  for,  under  the  greatly 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  they  only 
serve  to  augment  beyond  measure  the  numben  of 
a  pernicious  bureaucracv,  and  to  impede  the  de- 
velopment of  the  middle  class.  To  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  fourteenth  class,  and  become  a 
noble,  is  the  sole  ambition  of  a  priest's  or  mer- 
chant's son,  an  ambition  fully  justified  by  the 
unhappy  condition  of  all  but  the  privileged  ordersi 
There  is  no  countrv  in  which  persons  engaged  in 
trade,  are  held  in  lower  esteem  than  in  Russia. 
They  are  daily  subjected  to  the  insults  of  the 
lowest  clerks,  and  it  is  only  by  dint  of 
bribery  they  can  obtain  the  smallest  act  of  justice. 
How  often  have  I  seen  in  the  post  stations,  un- 
fortunate mezchants*  who  had  been  waiting  lor 
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forty-eight  hours  and  more,  for  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  clerk,  without  daring  to  complain.  It 
mattered  nothing  that  their  papers  were  quite  regu- 
lar, the  noble  oi  the  fourteenth  class  did  not  care 
for  that,  nor  would  he  give  them  horses  until  he 
had  squeezed  a  good  sum  out  of  the  particular' 
nit  tcheoveiki,  as  he  called  them  in  his  anstocratic 
pride.  The  same  annoyances  await  the  foreign- 
er, who,  on  the  strength  of  his  passport,  under- 
takes a  journey  without  a  decoration  at  his  button 
hole  or  any  title  to  give  him  importance.  I 
speak  from  experience ;  for  more  than  two  years 
spent  in  traversing  Russia,  as  a  private  individual, 
enabled  roe  fully  to  appreciate  tne  obliging  dispo- 
sition of  the  fourteentn  class  nobles.  At  a  later 
period,  being  emploved  on  a  scientific  mission  by 
the  government,  I  held  successively  the  rank  of 
major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel ;  and  then 
I  had  nothing  to  complain  of ;  the  posting-clerks, 
and  the  other  employis  received  me  with  all  the 
politeness  imaginable.  I  never  had  to  wait  for 
horees,  and  as  the  title  with  which  I  was  decked 
authorized  me  to  distribute  a  few  cuts  of  the  whip 
with  impunity,  my  orders  were  fulfilled  with  quite 
mafcical  promptitude. 

**  Under  such  a  system,  the  aristocracy  would 
increase  without  end  in  a  free  country.  But  it  is 
not  so  in  Russia,  where  the  number  ol  those  who 
can  arrive  at  a  grade  is  extremely  limited,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  being  slaves.  Thus 
the  hereditary  and  personal  nobility  comprise  no 
more  than  563,653  males;  though  all  free-bom 
Russians  enter  the  military  or  civil  service,  and 
remain  at  their  posts  as  long  as  possible ;  for  onoe 
they  have  returned  into  mere  private  life  they  sink 
into  mere  oblivion.  From  tne  moment  he  has 
put  on  plain  clothes,  the  moat  deserving  functiona- 
ry is  expMed  to  the  vexations  of  the  lowest  subal- 
terns, who  then  omit  no  opportunity  of  lording 
over  their  former  superior. 

*'Such  social  institutions  have  fatally  contri- 
buted to  excite  a  most  decided  antipathy  between 
the  old  and  new  aristocracy;  and  the  emperor 
naturally  accords  his  preference  and  his  favoura  to 
those  who  owe  him  everything,  and  from  whom 
he  has  nothing  to  fear.  In  this  way  the  new 
nobles  have  insensibly  supplanted  the  old  boyara. 
But  their  places  and  pecuniary  gains  naturally  at- 
tach them  to  Uie  established  government,  and  con- 
sequently they  are  quite  devoid  of  all  revolutiona- 
ry tendencies.  Equally  disliked  by  the  old  aris- 
tocracy whom  they  have  supplanted,  and  by  the 
peasants  whom  they  oppress,  they  are,  moreover, 
too  few  in  numben  to  be  able  to  act  by  themselves ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  high  importance  at- 
tached to  the  distinctions  of  ranks,  prevents  all 
real  union  or  sympiUhy  between  the  members  of 
this  branch  of  Russian  society.  The  tzar,  who 
perfectly  underetands  the  character  of  this  body,  is 
fully  aware  of  its  venality  and  corruption ;  and  if 
he  honoura  it  with  his  special  favour,  this  is  only 
because  he  finds  in  it  a  more  absolute  and  blind 
submission  than  in  the  old  aristocracy,  whose  am- 
bitious veamings  after  their  ancient  preiwitives 
cannot  but  be  at  variance  with  the  imperial  will. 
As  for  any  revolutions  which  could  possibly  arise 
out  of  the  discontent  of  this  latter  order,  we  may 
be  assured  they  will  never  be  directed  against  the 
political  and  moral  system  of  the  country ;  they 
will  always  be»  as  they  have  always  been,  aiofld 
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solely  against  the  individual  at  the  head  of  the 
government  Conspiraciea  of  this  kind  aie  the 
only  ones  now  possible  in  Russia,  and  what 
proves  this  fact  is,  the  impotence  of  that  resent- 
ment the  tzars  have  provoked  on  the  part  of  the 
old  aristocracy,  whenever  they  have  touched  on 
the  question  of  emancipating  the  serfs. 

"The  tzars  have  shown  no  less  dexterity  than 
the  kings  of  France  in  their  struggles  against  the 
aristocracy,  and  they  have  been  much  more  fa- 
voured by  circumstances.  We  see  the  Russian 
sovereigns  bent,  like  Louis  XL,  on  prostrating  the 
great  feudatories  of  the  realm ;  but  there  was  this 
difference  between  their  respective  tasks,  that  the 
French  nobles  could  bring  armies  into  the  field, 
and  often  did  so,  whereas  the  Russian  nobles  can 
only  counteract  the  power  of  their  ruler  by  secret 
conspiracies,  and  wul  never  succeed  in  stirring  up 
their  peasants  against  the  imperial  authority. 

"  What  may  we  conclude  are  the  destinies  in 
store  for  the  Russian  nobility,  and  what  part  will 
it  play  in  the  future  history  of  the  country  ?  It 
seems  to  us  to  possess  little  Inherent  vigour  and 
vitality,  and  we  doubt  that  a  radical  re^neration 
of  the  empire  is  ever  to  be  expected  at  its  hands. 
The  influence  of  Europe  has  been  fatal  to  it  It 
has  sought  to  assimilate  itself  too  rapidly  with  our 
modem  civilisation,  and  to  place  itself  too  rapidly 
on  a  level  with  the  nations  of  the  west  Its  ef- 
forts have  necessarily  produced  only  corruption, 
demoralisation,  and  a  factitious,  superficial  civili- 
sation, which,  by  bastardising  the  country,  has 
deprived  it  of  whatever  natural  strength  it  once 


Every  man  in  Russia  has  his  price :  that 
b  the  rule,  and  the  exceptions,  if  any  there 
be,  are  pitied  and  despised  as  instances  of 
eccentric  folly.  It  will  easily  be  imagined 
what  the  administration  of  justice  must  be 
in  a  country  where  bribes  avowedly  con- 
stitute the  chief  part  of  the  income  of  every 
office  under  the  crown,  and  where  the  laws, 
t.  e.  the  imperial  ukases,  are  so  multitudi- 
nous and  contradictory,  that  the  judge  can 
always  avail  himself  of  tlie  strict  letter  of 
the  law  to  warrant  any  decision  he  may  pro- 
nounce, be  it  ever  so  absurd  or  iniquitous. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  own  that  the  quirks 
and  subtleties  of  legad  casuistry  may  some- 
times by  accident  help  to  forward  the  right- 
eous cause,  as  in  the  following  curious  in- 
stance:— 

**  In  Alexander's  reign  the  Jesuits  had  made 
themselves  all-powerful  in  some  parts  of  Poland. 
A  rich  landowner  and  possessor  of  six  thousand 
peasants  at  Poltz,  the  Jesuit  head-quarters,  was  so 
wrought  on  by  the  artful  assiduities  of  the  society 
that  he  bequeathed  his  whole  fortune  to  it  at  his 
death,  with  this  stipulation,  that  the  Jesuits  should 
bring  up  his  only  son,  and  afterwards  give  him 
whatever  portion  of  the  inheritance  they  should 
choose.  When  the  young  man  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty,  the  Jesuits  bestowed  on  him  three 
hundred  peasants.  He  protested  vehemently 
against  their  usurpation,  and  began  a  suit  against 
the  society ;  but  his  father's  wifl  seemed  clear  and 


explicit,  and  after  having  consnmed  all  his  little 
fortune,  he  found  his  claims  disowned  by  every 
tribunal  in  the  empire,  including  even  the  general 
assembly  of  the  senate.  In  this  seemingly  hope- 
less extremity  he  applied  to  a  certain  attorney  in 
St.  Petersburg,  famous  for  his  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility of  mind  in  matters  of  cunning  and  chicanery. 
After  having  perused  the  will  and  the  documents 
connected  with  the  suit,  the  lawyer  said  to  his 
client, '  Your  business  is  done ;  if  you  will  pro- 
mise me  ten  thousand  rubles  I  will  undertake  to 
procure  an  imperial  ukase  reinstating  you  in  pos- 
session of  your  father's  property.'  The  young 
man  readily  agreed  to  the  bargain,  and  in  eight 
days  afterwards  he  was  master  of  his  patrimony. 
The  decision  which  led  to  this  singular  result  rest- 
ed solely  on  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  they 
AaU  give  him  ichatever  portion  they  shall  choose, 
which  plainly  meant,  as  the  lawyer  maintained, 
that  the  young  man  was  entitled  exclusively  to 
such  portion  as  the  Jesuits  chosen  i.  e.  to  that  which 
they  chose  and  retained  for  themselves.  The  em- 
peror admitted  this  curious  explanation ;  the  son 
became  proprietor  of  5700  peasants,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  300 
they  had  bestowed  on  their  vrard  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Assuredly  the  most  adroit  cadi  in  Turkey 
could  not  have  decided  the  case  better.** 

In  our  author's  account  of  Astrakhan  we 
meet  with  the  following  highly  interesting 
and  novel  fact  and  comment : 

'*  The  Indians  who  were  formerly  rather  nu- 
merous in  this  city,  have  long  since  abandoned  the 
trade  for  which  they  frequent^  it,  and  none  of  them 
remained  but  a  few  priests  who  are  detained  by  in- 
terminable law-suits.  But  from  the  old  intercourse 
between  the  Hindus  and  the  Kalmuck  women  hss 
sprung  a  half-breed  now  numbering  several  hun- 
dred individuals,  improperly  designated  Tartars. 
The  mixed  blood  of  these  two  essentially  Asiatic 
races  has  produced  a  type  closely  resembling  that 
of  the  European  nations.  It  exhibits  neither  the 
oblique  eyes  of  the  Kalmucks,  nor  the  bronzed 
skin  of  the  Indians ;  and  notfiine  in  the  character 
or  habits  of  the  descendants  of  these  two  races 
indicates  a  relationship  with  either  stock.  In 
striking  contrast  with  the  apithy  and  indolence  of 
the  population  among  which  they  live,  these  half- 
breeds  exhibit  in  all  mey  do  the  activity  and  per- 
severance of  the  men  of  the  north.  They  serve 
as  porters,  waggoners,  or  sailors,  as  occasion  may 
require,  and  shrink  from  no  kind  of  employment 
however  laborious.  Their  white  felt  hats,  with 
broad  brims  and  pointed  conical  crowns,  their  tall 
figures,  and  bold,  cheerful  countenances,  pive  tbem 
a  considerable  degree  of  resemblance  to  tne  Span- 
ish muleteers." 

'*  This  result  of  the  crossing  of  two  races,  both 
so  shar|)ly  defined,  is  extremely  remarkable  and 
cannot  but  interest  ethnologists.  The  Mongol  is 
above  all  others  the  type  that  perpetuates  itself 
with  most  energy,  and  obstinately  resists  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  admixture  continued  through  a 
lon^  series  of  generations.  We  have  found  it  in 
sdlits  originality  among  the  Cossacks,  the  Tartars, 
and  every  other  people  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Kalmucks.  Is  it  not  then  a  most  curious  fact 
to  see  it  vanish  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
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the  Hindu  blood,  and  produce  inetead  of  itself  a 
thoroughly  Caucasian  type  ?  Might  we  not  thence 
conclude  that  the  Caucasian  is  net  a  primiliye 
type,  as  hitherto  supposed,  but  that  it  is  simplv 
the  result  of  a  mixture,  the  two  elements  of  which 
we  must  seek  for  in  Central  Asia,  in  those  mys- 
terious regions  of  the  great  Tibetian  chain  which 
hare  so  much  occupied  the  inventiTe  genius 
of  ancient  and  modem  writers  ?" 

We  would  fain  continae  our  desultory 
extracts  from  this  amusing  aad  instructive 
work ;  especially,  we  should  like  to  dwell 
on  the  succinct  and  luminous  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  war  waged  by  Russia  against 
the  brave  mountaineers  of  Circassia;  but 
space  fails  us.  We  must  bid  a  reluctant 
farewell  to  our  authors,  hoping  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  promised  work  on  Molda- 
via will  soon  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  con* 
versing  with  them  again. 


Art.  X.'-'Di  un  nuovo  dipinto  o  fresco  di 
Raffaelloin  Firenzij  Cenni  di  Pietro  Sel- 
VATico.  Firenze.     1845. — pp.  18. 


Although  this  brochure  falls  without  the 
usual  scope  of  our  critical  notices,  having 
been  reprinted  from  an  article  which  appear- 
ed in  a  late  number  of  the  '  Revista,'  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  it  affords 
of  returning  to  the  fresco,  whose  recent  dis- 
covery at  Florence  we  were  among  the  first 
to  communicate  to  English  connoisseurs. 

No  city  has  had  its  public  buildings  and 
art  more  amply  illustrated  than  Florence, 
vet  the  church  and  convent  of  St.  Onofrio 
have   not  obtained    from  Richa  or   other 
writers  any  satisfactory  or  minute  details. 
When  its  secularisation  took  place  in  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  monastic  build- 
ings were  converted  into  a  silk  establish- 
ment, and  the  refectory  being  the  largest 
and  most  airy  apartment,  it  was  used  for  the 
worms  to  spin  in.     For  this  purpose  it  be- 
came necessary  to  fill  it  with  a  number  of 
scafiblds  fitted  up  with  shelves,  upon  which 
the  worms  were  hatched  and  fed,  and  where 
they  span.    In  this  way  the  waUs  were  both 
screened  and  darkened,  so  as  to  render  any 
paintings  upon  them  scarcely  visible,  should 
the  hall  be  visited  by  those  likely  to  observe 
anything  of  the  sort.     The  vast  quantity  of 
dust  and  dirt  produced  by  these  processes, 
and  left  to  settle  for  successive  years,  in  a 
high  temperature  where  no  current  of  aur 
could  penetrate,  caused  an  accumulation  of 
fildi  upon  the  walls  which  hardly  any  other 
degradation  could  hare  occasioned ;  and  it 


is  probably  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the 
animal  matter  mixed  up  with  this  coating  of 
dirt,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Titian^s  ^  Assump- 
tion' at  Venice,  the  painting,  when  carefully 
cleaned,  was  found  in  unusual  preservation. 
The  building  having  passed  a  few  years  ago 
into  other  hands,  the  silkworms  and  their 
shelves  were  cleared  away,  and  the  place 
let  to  a  coach-builder,  who  converted  the 
refectory  into  his  show-room.  The  fresco 
which  was  now  observed  to  occupy  the  end 
of  it  soon  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  free  it  from  a  portion  of  the 
dingy  coating  that  concealed  its  surface ; 
but  most  fortunately  he  proceeded  with  a 
degree  of  caution  not  always  observed  by 
persons  more  experienced  in  the  delicate 
task.  After  washing  off  much,  he  used 
bread  crumb,  with  such  success  that  it  was 
no  longer  difficult  to  recognize  the  high 
merit  of  the  work. 

In  this  state  of  matters  it  was  seen  about 
three  years  ago  by  several  artists  and  con- 
noisseurs, whose  favourable  report  gradually 
brought  it  into  some  notice,  and  awakened 
curiosity  as  to  the  author.  The  owner  of 
the  building  found  the  value  of  his  property 
on  the  increase,  and  there  being  another 
mural  painting  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
refectory,  over  the  cistern  at  which  the 
nuns  used  to  wash  their  hands  before  and 
after  meals,  he  had  it  taken  off  the  plaster 
for  sale ;  but  whilst  it  lay  upon  the  ground 
before  the  operation  was  completed,  a  car- 
riage which  had  got  loose  rolled  down  the 
inclined  fioor,  and  dashed  it  to  atoms. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  loss  to  art 
from  this  accident,  it  has  in  some  degree 
served  to  protect  the  more  important  Cena- 
colo  in  the  refectory  from  similar  Vandalism, 
by  showing  the  risks  of  any  attempt  to 
remove  it. 

Conjecture  now  became  rife  as  to  the  au- 
thorship of  a  work  too  important  to  remain 
without  some  high  name.  Many  of  the 
Florentines,  in  the  truly  Italian  spirit  of  mu- 
nicipal jealousy,  wished  to  attribute  it  to 
some  native  master,  and  caught  greedily  at 
certain  partial  analogies  with  the  handling  of 
Domenico  Gbirlandaio.  Others,  of  less  nar- 
row views  and  experience,  recognized  the 
Umbrian  type,  and  at  once  gave  it  to  Peru- 
gino.  Neimer  of  these  names,  however, 
was  satisfactory  to  persons  of  more  enlarg- 
ed and  impartial  judgment,  and  though  it 
was  impossible  to  predicate  with  certainty, 
the  claims  of  Lo  Spagna  were  su^ested  as 
most  reconcileable  with  the  prevailing  feel- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  douole  difficulty  of 
that  delightful  painter  being  apparently  un- 
known in  Tuscany,  and  of  his  nrescoes  about 
Spoleto  indicating  a  more  free  and  loose 
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maoDer.  Raffael  was  also  spoken  of,  but 
with  a  timidity  becoming  the  use  of  so  great 
a  name.  Among  the  warmest  supporters  of 
the  last  theory  were  two  rising  artists, 
Count  Carlo  della  Porta,  and  Signor  Ignazio 
Zotti,  who,  heedless  of  incredulous  smiles 
and  contemptuous  sneers,  maintained  that 
none  but  Raffiiel  painted  the  Cenacolo  of  St. 
Onofrio.  This  conviction  they  based  upon 
internal  evidence,  wherein  they  not  only 
found  nothing  of  Perugino^  timidity,  but 
traced  what  tney  considered  the  feeling,  the 
grandeur,  the  modelling,  the  relievo,  and  the 
touch  of  Sanzio  himself.  Not  satisfied  with 
long  and  careful  study  of  the  painting,  they 
searched  every  written  and  unpublished 
document  regarding  the  convent,  to  which 
access  could  oe  hwl.  But  though  this  in- 
quiry was  unproductive,  their  zeal  was  re- 
warded from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Whilst  poring  over  some  of  those  puzzling 
ciphers  with  which  Rafiael,  in  imitation  of 
many  preceding  artists,  has  fringed  the  gar- 
ments of  several  of  his  early  pictures  in  the 
manner  of  a  gold  embroidery,  they  fancied 
that  the  hem  of  St.  Thomas's  tunic  indicated 
some  Roman  characters.  '  An  R,  half  worn 
away,  and  scarcely  perceptible,  is  followed 
by  an  almost  shapeless  A,  and  by  a  contrac- 
tion composed  of  a  P  linked  to  an  L ;  then 
comes  the  cipher  VRS,  the  S  being  en- 
twined within  the  R,  next  a  hyphen ;  then, 
perhaps,  the  word  ANNO,  of  which  but  the 
O  is  distinct.  Thereafter  comes  a  little 
stroke  almost  like  an  N,  and  next  the  date, 
formed  of  an  M,  a  much-defaced  D,  and  a 
V,  which  seems  to  be  preceded  by  another 
hyphen  like  the  first.'  Such  is  the  descrip- 
tion from  which  these  zealous  gentlemen 
and  their  friend  Signor  Salvatico  concluded, 
^  that  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  in 
these  letters  may  be  recognized  the  contrac- 
tion of  Raphjel  Urbinas,  1505,'  and  that 
*  they  supply  an  incontestible  fact  to  put 
down  the  opponents  of  that  opinion.'  Aware 
how  impossiole  it  is  to  pronounce  in  such 
matters  without  ocular  demonstration,  we 
shall  neither  ofier  any  opinion,  nor  attempt 
to  influence  that  of  our  readers,  as  this  dis- 
covery had  not  been  made  when  we  examin- 
ed the  picture  last  autumn*  We  may  how- 
ever remark,  that  those  who  are  familiar 
with  similar  tracings  on  the  draperies  of  the 
early  panel  and  fresco  paintings,  must  be 
aware  of  their  fireauently  provdcing  resem- 
blance to  written  characters,  but  of  the  total 
impossibility  of  satis&ctorily  deciphering 
them  into  continuous  letters  or  an  intelligible 
meaning.  That  a  little  nefarious  pat<3iing 
has  occasionally  been  employed,  from  inte- 
rested motives,  to  convert  such  casual  re- 
semblances into  legible  inscriptions,  is  an 


unquestionable  &ct ;  and  we  must  express 
our  surprise  that  a  gentleman  so  intelligent, 
and  apparently  so  candid  as  Signor  Selvati- 
co,  has  attempted  to  bolster  up  his  theory 
by  quoting  the  supposed  signature  of  Raffiiel 
on  the  staff  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  Maggiori 
picture  formerly  in  Fermo,  which  is  now 
rejected  as  a  forgery.  Neither  can  we 
allow  him  to  attach  any  weight  to  another 
supposed  legend  discovered  by  Signor 
Zotti  on  St.  Peter's  tunic,  the  very  morning 
on  which  this  paper  was  written,  which,  on 
the  strength  of  an  apparent  SO  followed 
after  some  interval  by  an  R,  he  would  read 
Sanzio  Raffabllo.  Such  reversing  of  the 
names  is  incredible,  even  did  we  not  know 
that  the  final  O  of  the  surname  was  a  eu- 
phonious adjunct  su^ested  by  Trembo  long 
after  the  alleged  date  of  this  fresco. 

A  more  interesting  aid  towards  a  decision 
of  the  authorship  is  afforded  by  the  casual 
discovery  of  two  drawings  which  have  evi- 
dently been  preparatory  studies  for  this  in- 
teresting work.  One,  in  the  collection  of 
Signor  Santirelli  of  Florence  (which,  in  ex- 
tent of  value,  yields  to  that  of  no  amateur  in 
Italy),  represents  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew, 
and  is  a  slight  pencil  sketch  upon  tinted 
paper,  touched  with  white.  The  other,  be- 
longing to  Signor  Giulio  Piatti  there,  repeats 
St.  Peter  witn  St.  James  ;  it  gives  the  com- 
position in  a  more  matured  stage,  and  is 
itself  much  more  finished  and  masterly  in 
touch,  the  head  of  St.  Peter  being  worked 
up  in  water-colour.  These  drawings  are 
pronounced  by  Signor  Selvatico  to  be  from 
the  hand  of  Raffael,  and  a  similar  conclusion 
has  been  reached  with  greater  hesitation, 
by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  cau- 
tious connoisseurs  in  Italy,  himself  fieimiliar 
with  the  Umbrian  schools.  We  may,  there- 
fore, in  the  meanwhile,  assume  that  the  St. 
Onofrio  fresco  is  by  the  prince  of  revived 
painting. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  conclu- 
sion are  indeed  but  negative,  and  no  aif  u- 
ment  has  been  alleged  better  than  the  spe- 
cious one,  that  such  a  work  of  such  a  master 
could  not  possibly  have  been  overlooked  or 
forgotten.  But  a  positive  fact  cannot  be  re- 
ai^ued  by.  a  presumed  impossibility,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this,  one  of  the 
most  admirable  mural  paintings  in  Italy,  is 
new  to  the  world  of  art.  A  production  of 
such  merit  could  not  emanate  from  any  ob- 
scure hand,  and  the  omission  of  all  notice  of 
it  by  Vasari,  Richa,  and  other  important  au- 
thorities, would  be  equally  inexplicable  were 
it  by  Perugino,  Spagna,  or  Ghirlandaio. 
The  same  may  be  said  cf  what  is  in  truth 
more  marvellous,  that  there  should  have 
been  no  traditional  reputation  to  direct  at* 
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tention  and  curiosity  to  the  'work.  Both 
circumstances  may  be  partially  accounted 
for,  by  the  strict  rules  of  the  cloister,  and  by 
the  ignorance  and  indifference  to  art  of  most 
nuns,  who  alone  could  enter  its  tabooed  pre- 
cincts. Selvatico,  perhaps,  refines  upon 
this  explanation,  by  supposing  the  eminence 
of  their  painter  both  at  the  time,  and  in  his 
more  palmy  days,  to  be  totally  unknown  to 
the  good  recluses  who  had  chanced  to  patro- 
nize him.  This  conjecture  is  followed  up 
by  an  idea,  which,  though  somewhat  far- 
fetched, accords  well  with  the  principles  of 
the  purist  school  to  which  Signer  Selvatico 
belongs,  and  is  happily  expressed  : 

"  On  inspecting  the  name  written  in  gold  on  St 
Thomases  tunic,  it  would  seem  that  the  artist  him* 
self,  with  a  pencil  full  of  colour,  prepared  for  the 
lights  of  the  drapery  on  the  shoulder,  hastily  co7* 
ered  it  with  fine  strokes  of  the  brash,  as  if  desi- 
rous of  concealing  it  from  observation.    In  a  fact 
of  so  little  apparent  importance,  I  fancy  a  sad 
foreboding  of  the  melancholy  condition  towards 
which  art  was  then  already  beginning  to  tend. 
Mayhap  the  stripling  of  Urbino,  scarcely  emeig- 
ed  from  his  master's  lessons,  and  ill  assured  of 
his  own  powers,  deemed  it  presumptuous  to  affix 
a  signature  wanting  the  prestiee  of  fame;  or, 
more  probably,  hearing  echoed  from  all  sides  the 
praises  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  aware  how  dis- 
tant from  such  giant  efforts  were  his  own  chast- 
ened creations;  observing,  perhaps,  by  how  many 
existing  painters  the  sacred  banner  of  the  quaUro- 
cerUisti  bad  been  deserted ;  hearing  even  Peragino, 
his  own  guide  and  second  father,  publicly  char- 
acterized by  his  vehement  rival  as  insipid,  he  felt 
a  sort  of  secret  shame  of  his  work  in  St.  Onofrio, 
and  wished  to  deface  the  name  which,  from  a 
well-founded  confidence  in  his  own  merit,  had  in 
a  moment  of  exultation  escaped  from  his  hand. 
Let  us  remember  that  these  were  the  times  when 
such  respect  was  paid  to  Buonarroti,  even  by  the 
law,  that  Perugino  bad  the  wont  of  it,  when 
forced  by  the  injurious  charges  falsely  brought  by 
him,  to  have  recourse  to  a  judicial  justification 
before  the  eight  judges.    Let  us  bear  in  mind  that, 
shortly  after  the  penod  in  question,  Boccaccio  Boc- 
caocino,  a  pure  and  noble  spirit,  was  compelled 
to  quit  Home  for  daring  to  speak  ill  of  Michael- 
Angelo.     Let  us  recollect  that  the  moment  was 
at  band  when  Peragino,  whilst  finishing  the  pic- 
ture by  Filippino  Lippi,  now  in  the  gjallery  of  the 
Florentine  Academy,  and  paintine  his  own  in  the 
Annunciata,  earned  from  tne  artificers  of  the  new 
manner,  jibes  and  lampoons  for  repeating  his 
rapenmnaated  types.     Let  us,  in  short,  keep  in 
view  that  novelty  was  then  sought  for  at  any  cost. 
Hence  Raffiiel,  endowed  with  singular  sagacity, 
might  consider  that  his  ingenuous  performance, 
still  linked  to  the  traditions  of  the  Umbrian  School, 
so  far  from  gaining  him  honour,  was  calculated  to 
impair  his  popularity,  as  too  much  approximating 
a  alscarded  faishion.     Had  the  new  systems  then 
revolutionising  art  done  no  greater  mischief  than 
that  of  conceaUnfl;  from  the  world  for  ages  such  a 
work,  they  wotm  merit  serious  renoach.     Un- 
happily»  they  produced  worse  evils ;  they  oyer- 


mastered  the  great  Sanzio*s  convictions ;  and,  in 
part  at  least,  succeeded  in  turning  him  towards  the 
perilous  path  of  his  mighty  rival." 

Even  apart  from  its  authorship,  the  dis- 
covery of  this  picture  must  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  all  amateurs  of  religious  art;  hut 
as  a  production  of  RaflSiel,  there  are  circum* 
stances  impartmg  to  it  a  special  interest. 
Not  only  is  it  his  first  ascertained  attempt  at 
fresco,  but  in  importance  of  suhject,  it  ex- 
ceeds his  mural  painting  in  the  church  of  San 
Severo  at  Perugia,  which  has  hitherto  been 
so  considered.  Supposing  hoth  to  have 
been  executed  in  1505,  the  analogy  of  the 
latter  composition  with  several  ckeftPauvres 
of  early  Florentine  art,  by  Orcagna,  Fra« 
Angelico,  and  even  Fra-Bartolomeo,  author* 
izes  us  to  suppose  it  designed  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  Tuscan  capital.  Granting  the 
date  1504,  on  the  Sposalizio  at  Milan,  to  be 
accurate,  it  may  be  considered  the  last  of 
his  Peruginesque  perfiirmances ;  and  the 
'  Cenacolo,'  with  its  lingering  traces  of  Um- 
brian motive  and  feeling,  will  thus  form  an 
important  link  in  the  progress  of  his  second 
manner.  There  is,  besides,  in  the  biography 
of  Sanzio  a  blank  as  to  his  Florentine  pe- 
riod. Although  his  several  visits  there 
have  not  been  absolutely  fixed,  they  must 
together  have  extended  over  a  considerable 
time,  which  the  works  hitherto  ascribed  to 
his  pencil  are  inadequate  to  have  filled  up. 
If,  however,  the  '  St.  Onofrio  Cenacolo'  be 
included  in  the  number,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  regard  his  residence  on  the  Amo  as  not 
less  fruitful  than  improving. 

Few  things  are  less  interesting  to  most 
readers  than  an  elaborate  description  of  a 
picture  which  they  have  no  means  of  seeing. 
We  shall  not  therefore  encumber  this  slight 
notice  with  any  analysis  of  the  arrangement 
or  of  the  expression  belonging  to  the  various 
figures  grouped  in  the  St.  Onofrio  fresco* 
The  theme,  although  in  every  respect  one 
of  the  most  grand  and  solemn  in  the  cycle  of 
Christian  art,  does  not  admit  much  variety 
of  treatment.  Giotto  and  other  early  mas- 
ters represented  the  supper-table  as  round 
or  oval,  an  idea  susceptible  of  more 
picturesque  combinations  than  the  straight 
shape  or  the  horse-shoe  wings,  which  were 
usual  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  variety 
generally  termed  the  Communion  of  the 
Apostles  is  more  seldom  met  with,  and 
abuidons  scriptural  authority  for  the  Romidk 
ritual  depicting  the  Saviour  standing,  and 
administeri^  me  saciament  to  his  kneeling 
apostles.  Tne  moment  commonly  seized 
upon  in  painting  the  Cenacolo,  or  Last- 
supper,  is  when  Christ  has  just  exclaimed, 
'  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  one  of  yoa 
shall  betray  me/  and  aoit  is  in  the  fresco 
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under  consideration.  The  capabilities  of 
such  a  theme  for  dramatic  expression  are 
obviously  great,  and  although  here  treated 
with  perfect  freedom  from  tneatrical  ^effect, 
the  author's  genius  has  had  full  and  suc- 
cessful scope.  No  starting  from  their  seats, 
no  sudden^  or  mannered  attitudes  among  the 
wondering  auditors,  but  looks  of  surprise 
heightened  by  indignation  at  the  treason, 
and  at  the  implied  impeachment  of  their  in- 
dividual fidelity.  The  absence  of  striking 
contrasts  and  the  almost  placid  asnect  of  the 
assemblage,  which  ignorance  might  ascribe 
to  poverty  of  invention,  are,  as  Signer 
Selvatico  well  observes,  proofe  of  the  au- 
thor's reliance  upon  his  own  powers,  and  of 
his  confidence  in  the  expression  of  inward 
feeling  which  he  could  impart  to  each. 
The  figures  on  which  interest  is  chiefly  con- 
centrated, naturally  are  Christ,  mild,  calm,  di- 
vine, and  Judas,  scowling,  suspicious,  rest- 
less, fierce ;  but  several  of  the  other  heads 
are  conceived  and  executed  with  a  skill  and 
feeling  noways  less  remarkable.  The  ac- 
cessories of  the  picture  indicate  a  mind  full 
of  beauty  and  pictorial  resources.  The 
richly-damasked  hangings,  the  fine  archi- 
tectural perspective,  beyond  which  is  intro- 
duced, in  a  manner  hiehly  characteristic  of 
the  Perudan  school,  the  next  scene  in  the 
history  of  the  Saviour's  Passion,  enacted 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  are  all  precious 
adjuncts  to  this  admirable  performance. 

The  preservation  of  this  fresco  is,  .as  yet, 
singularly  fine.  Those  who  have  witnessed 
the  reckless  transformations  which  all  those 
remains  of  precious  early  art  have  of  late 
undergone,  whose  mischance  it  has  been  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Florentine  restorers j 
may  well  tremble  for  its  fate,  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  enthusiastic  artists,  who, 
after  deciphering  the  author's  supposed  sig- 
nature, have  volunteered  to  clean  his  worK. 
It  is  understood  that  the  proprietor  is  open 
to  an  offer  for  its  purchase,  and  rumour  latelv 
spoke  of  negotiations  with  a  leading  English 
picture-dealer.  With  every  wish  to  see 
steps  adopted  for  securing  to  our  country, 
some  choice  specimens  of  that  high  devo- 
tional art,  as  yet  scarcely  known  by  name 
in  our  island,  we  deprecate  the  barbarism 
of  tearing  grand  muial  paintings  from  the 
walls  for  which  they  were  executed,  and 
away  from  which  much  of  their  interest  and 
prestige  is  gone.  This  one,  being  about 
twenty-seven  feet  long,  it  could  only  be  de- 
tached by  separating  it  into  three  pieces,  add- 
ing immensely  to  the  risk  of  an  operation 
in  all  circumstances  most  perilous.  We, 
^erefore,  sincerely  echo  tne  desires  of 
Signer  Selvatico,  that  the  Tuscan  govehi- 
ment  may^  without  delay,  acquire  the  build- 


ing, so  as  at  once  to  insure  its  treasure 
against  injury,  and  render  it  accessible  to  the 
public  in  that  liberal  way  which  does  hon- 
our to  the  other  monuments  of  Florence. 
But  this  hope,  we  must  accompany  with  a 
prayer  that  it  may  escape  the  meddlesome 
mania  which  has,  in  the  last  few  years,  made 
the  venerable  fresco  monuments  of  Hawk- 
wood  and  Nicolo  Folentino  cut  capers 
through  the  aisles  of  the  cathedral,  and  has 
overpainted  the  only  coeval  portrait  of  Dante^ 
from  the  hand  of  his  friend  Giotto. 


Art.  XL— Paper*  respecting  the  UUe  Hoa^ 
tiHties  on  the  North  Western  Frontier  of 
India,  Presented  to  Parliament  by  com- 
mand of  her  Majesty.  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  26th 
of  February,  1846. 

Our  object  in  adverting  just  now  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Punjab,  is  cniefly  to  consider  one 
great  question,  which  includes,  of  course, 
within  itself  many  smaller  ones;  and  we 
invite  the  public  seriously  to  enter  with  us 
into  our  proposed  investigation.  The  ques- 
tion to  which  we  allude  is,  whether  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  be  in  reality  the  man  who 
ought,  at  a  conjuncture  like  the  present,  to 
be  entrusted  widi  the  government  of  India. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  in  mov- 
ing this  question  we  are  actuated  by  personal 
hostility  towards  the  govemor^general,  that 
we  are  moved  hy  resentment  for  injuries 
received,  or  influenced  by  other  motives, 
which  may  not  be  suffered  to  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  discussion.  But  if  any  be 
found  to  entertain  ideas  of  this  kind,  we 
trust  they  will  dismiss  them  when  informed 
— that  we  know  nothing  of  the  man,  save 
from  his  public  conduct,  that  we  have  re- 
ceived from  him  neither  affronts  nor  fiivours, 
and  that  in  examining  his  Indian  govern- 
ment, we  are  entirely  guided  by  one  princi- 
ple, namely,  the  most  anxious  desire  to  be- 
hold that  great  dependency  of  the  British 
crown,  prosperous,  contented,  obedient  and 
fiuthful  to  its  rulers.  Other  objects  we  have 
none.  Party  views  may,  no  doubt,  warp 
our  judgment,  as  they  do  the  jud^ents  of 
other  men.  Had  Sir  Henry  Hardmge  been 
a  Liberal  in  politics,  it  might  have  cost  us 
more  pain  to  pronounce  ms  condemnation, 
because  we  should  have  at  the  same  time 
appeared  to  be  condemning  our  party ;  but 
we  should  have  condemned  him  equal- 
ly; and  should  have  insisted  with  no  less 
earnestness  on  his  errors,  bec»U3e,  in  our 
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estimation,  it  is  of  infinitely  greater  impor- 
tance to  strengthen  and  extend  our  empire 
in  the  East,  than  to  mitigate  or  influence  the 
zeal  and  favour  of  party  at  home.  To  those 
who  may  not  be  inclined  to  give  us  credit 
for  such  a  feeling,  we  would  point  to  the 
defence  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  conquest  of 
Scinde.  Had  the  spirit  of  faction  been  our 
guide,  we  should  have  seized  on  that  oc- 
casion, when  nearly  the  whole  press  was 
ringing  with  angry  and  ignorant  declamation 
against  what  it  was  pleased  to  denominate 
as  an  act  of  injustice,  to  chime  in  with  the 

feneral  cry,  when  we  might  have  struck  a 
ard  blow  against  Toryism,  under  the  con- 
venient mask  of.  humanity.  But  we  did  no 
such  thins.  We  defended  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough,  and  proved  that  the  real  culprits  were 
the 'Ameers,  who  had  broken  their  treaties 
with  us,  opposed  their  objects,  and  shown 
themselves  altogether  unworthy  to  reign. 

With  these  remarks  we  enter  at  once 
upon  the  subject,  and  earnestly  hope  to  con- 
vince those  who  will  listen  patiently  to  our 
reasoning,  that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  is  un- 
worthy to  be  governor-general  of  India,  that 
his  occupation  of  that  high  post  is  fraught 
with  imminent  peril  to  the  empire,  and  that 
whatever  inconvenience  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  act,  he  ought  immediately  to  be 
withdrawn  from  a  scene  where  his  mere 
presence  must  prove  a  source  of  calamity. 
Already  has  the  Peel  Cabinet  endangered 
oar  rule  in  India,  by  sending  him  out ;  his 
government  has  been  one  tissue  of  mistakes 
and  errors.  Everything  he  has  done  has 
been  marked  with  the  impress  of  feeble  me- 
diocrity. He  has  displayed  weakness  in 
what  he  has  undertaken,  and  weakness  in 
what  he  has  avoided.  He  has  been  credu- 
lous when  he  should  have  exhibited  doubt, 
and  has  displayed  all  the  obstinacy  of  a  po- 
litical infidel,  when  unhesitating  faith  was 
demanded  of  him.  He  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a  political  Quixote,  and  erected  im- 
mense windmills,  that  he  might  encounter 
the  labour  of  overthrowing  them.  This 
would  have  been  ludicrous  had  it  not  been 
sanguinary ;  would  have  entitled  him  to 
figure  on  the  foreground  of  a  comic  narra- 
tive, had  it  not  thrown  half  England  into 
mourning,  and  studded  the  whole  land  with 
widowa  and  orphans. 

In  taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  we 
have  fewer  difficulties  to  encounter  than 
those  journals  which  set  themselves  in  op- 
position to  public  opinion  when  the  news  of 
the  first  events  of  the  Seikh  war  reached 
this  country.  Public  opinion  has  now  had 
time  to  right  itself,  at  least  in  a  measure. 
At  first  the  notion  was  that  we  should  wait 


action,  that  we  should  examine  the  official 
despatches,  when  it  might  be  found  conve- 
nient to  forward  them ;  and  that  we  should 
hear  what  ministers  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament had  to  urge  in  behalf  of  their  uifor? 
tunate  instrament. 

We  have  now  gone  through  this  ordeal. 
We  have  waited,  read,  and  listened,  and  not 
a  shade  of  difference  has  been  produced  in 
our  feelings ;  and  not  the  slightest  modifi- 
cation in  our  opinions.  Or,  if  there  has 
been  any  chanee,  it  has  been  for  the  worse. 
The  full  disk  of  the  govemor-generaPs  errors 
had  not  risen  above  the  horizon  when  we 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  them.  We  saw, 
as  it  were,  but  the  uncertain  edge  of  the 
dark  and  calamitous  circle,  which  now 
glares  upon  us  in  all  its  fulness.  That  great 
Uiults  had  been  committed  was  evident,  but 
their  affiliation,  though  palpable  to  the  ob- 
serving few,  could  not  be  at  once  established 
to  general  satisfieustion.  Time  has  now 
brought  to  pass  what  no  logic  or  eloquence 
coula  without  its  aid  have  accomplished. 

Though  ministers  have  now  given  par- 
liament and  the  country  their  apologeucal 
versions  of  the  history  of  recent  transactions 
in  India,  public  opinion  has  not,  we  imagine, 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  modified  by  it. 
No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  eliciting 
the  applause  of  both  houses,  for  the  glorious 
achievements  in  arms,  performed  oy  the 
governor-general  and  the  forces  under  his 
command,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej. 
Victories  are  always  popular  themes.  Even 
the  gravest  legislators  and  statesmen  allow, 
on  such  occasions,  the  currents  of  their  com- 
mon feelings  to  be  swayed  and  directed  by 
the  impetuous  breath  of  enthusiasm.  It  is 
natural,  and  therefore  pleasant,  to  applaud 
gallant  deeds,  and  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  achieved  them ;  and  our  applause  and 
sympathy,  as  a  nation,  constitute  the  best 
reward  of  those  who  risk  or  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  the  public  service. 

But  praise,  if  indiscriminate,  would  soon 
cease  to  produce  its  proper  efiect  upon  the 
army.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  criti- 
cise, to  investigate,  and  even  to  animadvert 
severely.  We  must  not  shower  commen- 
dations so  lavishly,  as  that  they  may  descend 
alike  on  prudence  and  on  indiscretion,  on 
sagacity  and  on  obtuseness,  on  wise  precau- 
tion and  on  neglect.  Into  this  error,  how- 
ever, Sir  Robert  Peel  fell  in  his  address  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  perhaps  no 
imputation  on  hftn,  as  first  minister  of  this 
great  empire,  to  say,  that  he  displayed  but 
imperfect  knowledge  on  a  subject  so  fisur  re- 
moved beyond  the  sphere  of  an  European 
statesman's  thoughts ;  but  the  fitct,  which 
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ed,mu8t  diminish  considerably  the  country's 
confidence  in  his  judgment,  and  detract  from 
the  value  of  his  approbation.  The  Right 
HoQOurable  Baronet  should  have  felt  this, 
and  have  abstained  from  entering  into  those 
minute  details,  many  of  which  only  tend  to 
throw  out  into  bolder  relief  the  mistakes  of 
judgment,  the  groundless  confidence,  the 
culpable  inactivity  of  the  public  servant 
whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  screen  from 
blame. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  must  be  conscious,  that 
the  great  point  to  be  settled  with  the  coun- 
try is  this  ;  might  not  the  govemor-ceneral, 
by  concentrating  at  an  earlier  period  a  con- 
siderably larger  force  at  Umbala  or  still 
nearer  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  have  secured 
the  advantage  which  has  actually  been 
gained  at  a  much  smaller  expense  of  hu- 
man life  ?  There  are,  moreover,  other 
questions  not  altogether  unworthy  of  public 
consideration,  which  neither  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  nor  any  of  his  colleagues,  has  an- 
swered. Mr.  Hogg,  who  represents  the 
East  India  Company  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, observed  with  much  naivete,  that  had 
we  not  been  victorious  at  Moodkee  and 
Ferozeshah,  India  would  have  been  placed 
in  '  desperate  circumstances.'  The  worthy 
director  may  not  have  intended  this  as  a 
censure  on  the  governor-general ;  but  a 
censure  it  is,  and  one  of  the  severest,  too, 
that  could  possibly  be  uttered.  India,  it 
affirms,  was  only  preserved  from  being 
placed  in  desperate  circumstances  by  the 
chances  of  battle,  while  apparently  at  the 
outset  all  the  chances  were  against  us.  We 
desire  Mr.  Hogg  to  reflect  on  the  force  of 
his  own  words,  and  then  conscientiously  to 
declare,  whether  anything  that  has  been 
said  by  us  or  others,  implies  so  much  blame 
on  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  as  the  important 
truth  which  he  himself  perhaps  inadvertent- 
ly revealed. 

To  proceed  however  with  the  minister, 
who  in  the  House  of  Commons  attempted, 
with  more  industry  than  success,  to  insinu- 
ate into  his  military  panegyric  a  defence  of 
the  policy  of  his  friend.  No  one  denies  that 
at  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah  we  ran  the  risk 
of  being  overpowered  by  the  Seikhs  on  ac- 
count of  their  immense  superiority  in  num- 
bers, in  artillery,  and  in  cavalry,  and  because 
the  few  troops' we  had  to  bring  against  theion 
were  worn  down  by  fatigue,  and  depressed  by 
thirst  and  hunger,  and  possibly  also  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  insufficiently  pro- 
vided with  ammunition.  Had  victory  de- 
cided against  us,  Mr.  Hogg  has  admitted 
what  must  have  been  the  immediate  conse- 

Joences.    India  would  have  been  placed  in 
esperate  circumstances,  the  Seikhs  would 


have  marched  directly  upon  Dethi,  our  ene- 
mies throughout  the  country  would  have 
been  up  in  arms,  the  Nep^l  Raj4h  would 
probably  have  poured  his  hill  troops  into 
the  plains,  and  we  should  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  an  accumulation  of  difficulties  and 
dangers  not  by  any  means  to  be  despised. 
If  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  maintain  that  it  was 
wise  and  prudent  in  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to 
conduct  things  to  so  critical  an  issue,  we 
have  done.  But  he  does  not,  and  will 
therefore  take  up  no  such  ground.  His  re- 
putation for  sound  judgment  will  not  permit 
him.  He  knows  that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
fell  into  an  error,  which  for  a  moment  put 
in  jeopardy  our  supremacy  in  India,  and 
might  have  proved  £Bital  to  it.  This  must 
be  the  conviction  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of 
parliament,  and  of  the  country.  Lord  John 
Kussell,  in  the  debate  to  which  we  allude, 
would  not  state  so  much,  because  he  did  not 
desire  on  such  an  occasion  to  excite  angry 
discussions.  But  both  he  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  intimated,  and  that,  too,  by 
na  means  enigmatically,  that  they  were  sen- 
sible of  the  danger  in  which  our  Indian  em- 
pire had  been  placed.  No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  the  best  apolo- 
gy be  is  able  to  make  for  the  governor-gene- 
ral is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  It  amounts 
in  fact  to  this,  that  considering  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Seikhs,  calling  to  mind  their  for- 
mer menaces  and  hostile  demonstrations, 
which  ended  in  nothing,  and  taking  into  ac- 
count the  folly  and  madness  of  which  they 
would  be  guilty  in  invading  British  India, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
not  violate  our  frontier. 

But  was  he  as  a  statesman  justified  in 
forming  such  an  opinion  and  acting  upon  it, 
burdened  as  he  must  have.felt  himself  to  be, 
by  the  responsibilities  of  an  empire  1  Min- 
isters have  taken  care  to  give  us  but  a  very 
imperfect  collection  of  documents  on  the 
subject.  Yet  even  from  that  series  of  pa- 
pers, incomplete  and  mutilated  as  it  is,  we 
see  not  how  any  man  can  fail  to  perceive 
the  absolute  certainty  there  was  of  an  ap- 
proaching conflict.  Probabilities,  however, 
in  such  matters,  are  usually  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  action,  and  still  more  for 
precaution.  The  force  of  the  Seikh  army 
was  known,  and  when  it  left  Lahore  and 
commenced  its  march  towards  the  Sutlej, 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  must  have  been  able 
to  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  its  designs. 
This  was  about  the  21st  of  November.  He 
had  his  agents  at  liahore,  and  in  every  divi- 
sion of  ine  Seikh  armv.  He  could  have 
obtained,  had  he  wished  it,  a  copy  oi  every 
written  order  issued,  and  the  substance  of 
eveiy  debate,  which  took  place  in  the  Punt. 
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This  will  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  should 
the  whole  correspondence  upon  the  subject 
ever  see  the  light.  Meanwhile,  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  afiairs  of  India  can  for 
one  moment  entertain  the  supposition,  that 
the  governor*general  was  necessarily  unin- 
formed respecting  the  real  views  and  pro- 
jects of  the  Seikh  leaders.  He  knew,  there- 
fore, or  might  have  known,  the  whole  or* 
ganization  and  scope  of  their  enterprise,  was 
aware  of  their  numbers,  and  could  have 
foretold,  as  well  as  Tej  Singh  himself,  at 
what  points  they  would  attempt  the  passage 
of  the  Sutlej.  He  suffered,  nevertheless, 
his  knowledge  to  remain  barren ;  the  unim- 
portant movements  that  took  place  are  too 
pitiful  to  be  dwelt  upon.  Seven  thousand 
five-hundred  men  were  thrown  into  Feroze- 
pore,  four  or  five  thousand  into  Loodiana, 
while  somewhere  about  seven  thousand 
were  collected  at  Umbala.  As  a  general 
rule,  our  Indian  government  might  as  well 
be  without  heavy  artillery,  since  it  is  almost 
always  out  of  the  way  when  wanted.  It  was 
not  brought  into  action  in  Lord  EUenborough's 
battles  with  the  Gwalior  Mahrattas,  at  Ma- 
harajpoor,  and  Pannear,  and  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  large  portion  of  it  at  least  was 
at  the  further  extremity  of  the  Doab  of  the 
Jumna  and  Granges.  Had  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge's  previous  arrangements  enabled  him 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  40,000  men 
with  150  pieces  of  cannon,  how  compara- 
tively easy  and  bloodless  would  have  been 
the  rout  of  the  Seikhs,  and  how  little  dan- 
ger would  there  have  been  of  all  India  being 
placed  in  desperate  circumstances. 

But  a  new  reason  it  seems  has  now  been 
discovered  for  keeping  our  force  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Seikhs,  a  reason  which  it 
might  have  been  as  well  not  to  touch  upon, 
while  urging  parliament  to  return  thanks  to 
those  forces.  We  were  afraid,  it  is  said,  to 
expose  them  to  the  temptation  of  Sieikh 
gokl,  and  to  the  example  of  Seikh  turbulence 
and  anarchy.  Among  the  regiments,  how- 
ever, which  were  actually  placed  in  circum- 
staaces  so  trying,  did  symptoms  of  disaf- 
fection exhibit  themselves,  or  was  desertion 
frequent  ?  The  generals  in  command  on  the 
frontier  reply  in  the  negative;  Sir  John 
Littler  going  so  £m>  as  to  say,  that  not  a  single 
case  of  desertion  to  the  enemy  had  come  to 
his  knowledge.  Lord  Ellenborough  re- 
peated tWs  testimony  with  much  enthusiasm, 
either  real  or  ilfected,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  was  loudly  cheered ;  and  we  will  ven- 
tttie  to  suggest,  that  it  would  in  all  respects 
have  been  i#ore  prudent  had  Sir  Robert 
Peel  not  permitted  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  to  betray  him  into  so  ob- 
jectionable a  line  of  defence.    It  would  have 


been  far  better  to  acknowledge  at  once  the 
unfortunate  oversight  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral, and  to  rely  on  tlie  generosity  of  the 
public. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Baronet's  speech  well  calculated  to 
excite  uneasiness.  He  endeavours  by  sev- 
eral artfully  constructed  passages  to  give 
rise  to  the  belief  that  it  was  through  weak- 
ness, not  wickedness,  that  the  Lahore  gov- 
ernment let  loose  its  military  hordes  on 
Hindustan.  The  secret  intention  uncon- 
sciously indicated  by  such  phrases  cannot 
fail  to  be  detected.  It  is  obviously  the  pol- 
icy of  the  governor-general,  and  we  fear  of 
the  ministers  at  home  also,  to  patch  up  a 
native  government  in  the  Punjab,  after  totally 
routing  perhaps  and  dispersing  the  Seikh 
army,  and  taking  the  capital  by  storm. 
Against  such  a  project  the  country  should 
most  strenuously  protest.  It  has  now  been 
proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  Seikhs  are 
incapable  of  governing  themselves ;  that 
their  leaders  are  weak,  dissolute,  and  ra- 
pacious ;  that  the  subject  classes,  as  the 
Mussulmans  and  HindCis,  constituting  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom, 
have  been  driven  to  desperation  by  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty,  and  that  consequently 
nothing  but  British  interference  can  restore 
or  preserve  tranquillity.  To  attempt  the 
continuance  of  a  Seikh  government  would, 
after  the  experience  we  have  had,  be  mere 
madness.  We  have  received  the  most  le- 
gitimate provocation,  we  have  been  dragged 
against  our  will  into  hostilities,  and  we 
ought  by  no  means  therefore  to  suffer  hy- 
pocf  isy  and  intrigue  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
our  just  resentment,  and  prevent  our  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Punj&b.  It  is  a  very  absurd  kind  of  reason- 
ing to  infer  from  the  extent  of  our  domi- 
nions in  India  that  we  ought  not  to  enlarge 
them.  Our  empire  never  can  be  said  to 
have  reached  its  proper  development  till  all 
obvious  sources  of  disturbance  and  troubles 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been  closed 
up.  In  these  matters  there  i^  no  question 
of  enough,  or  too  much,  apart  from  the  para- 
mount consideration  of  what  will  suffice  to 
insure  to  us  the  undisturbed  government  of 
all  the  country.  Our  limits  will  always  be 
too  confined  till  we  have  left  no  room  in 
India  for  the  disturbers  of  public  peace, 
great  or  small.  This  the  country  should 
bear  in  mind,  and  not  suflfer  itself,  by  the 
mere  show  of  moderation  and  forbearance, 
to  be  allured  into  the  preservation  of  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of  insurrection,  anarchy, 
and  civil  war,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lahore. 

Through  the  correspondence  laid  before 
parliament,  as   W£ll-  as   through  all  the 
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speeches  delivered  by  ministers  in  moying 
the  vote  of  thanks,  one  idea  is  obviously 
predominant — the  idea  that  the  country 
ought  not  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
real  state  of  the  case ;  with  the  authors  of 
the  mischievous  policy  that  has  been  pur- 
sued ;  with  the  extent  of  the  errors ;  or 


repetition  of  the  word  frontier,  it  would 
seem  that  considerable  anxiety  was  felt  re- 
specting  the  preservation  of  peace  in  that 
direction.  But  how  did  the  Governor-gene- 
ral in  council  then  think  that  tranquillity 
was  to  be  ensured  ?  Why,  by  assembling 
an  army  on  the  point  threatened.    This  was 


with  the  means  there  existed  for  forming  a  his  recorded  conviction  on  the  16th  of  June, 


correct  opinion.  There  is  an  evident  inten- 
tion of  shifting  the  blame  to  and  fro,  until  it 
becomes  difficult  to  determine  to  whom  it 
belongs.  This  wish  is  widely  prevalent, 
which  allows  either  that  Sir  Henry  Hardin^e 
has  many  friends,  or  that  other  and  still 
more  influential  persons  are  to  some  extent 
answerable  for  the  unfortunate  course  he 
has  pursued. 

The  subject  is  far  too  large  to  be  discussed 
here  in  all  its  completeness;  we  can  but 
touch  upon  some  points,  but  if  we  succeed 
in  proving  that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  ought 
no  longer  to  be  suffered,  by  his  imprudence 
and  his  incapacity,  to  imperil  our  empire  in 
the  East,  it  will  be  sufficient.  To  effect  this 
purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  the 
Seikhs  had  acted  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  justified  him  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  danger  of  their  passing 
the  Sutlej,  either  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  government.  If  from  their 
temper  and  movement  this  inference  was 


1845.  He  was  likewise  then  fully  persuad- 
ed, as  well  as  every  member  of  the  supreme 
council,  that  his  presence  in  the  north-west 
provinces  was  imperatively  required  by  cii^ 
cumstances.  He  left  Calcutta,  therefore, 
because  of  the  presumed  existence  of  a 
danger  which  required  the  assembling  of  a 
British  army  on  the  frontier  in  close  contact 
with  the  Seikhs. 

Let  the  reader  bear  this  expression  care- 
fully in  mind.  It  proves  many  things,  and, 
among  others,  that  the  notion  had  not  then 
obtained  currency,  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
bring  our  Hindfkstani  soldiers  into  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  enemy,  lest  they 
should  corrupt  their  principles  and  under- 
mine their  fidelity.  Not  the  most  remote 
allusion  is  made  to  such  a  fear,  though  all 
or  nearly  all  the  facts  were  then  known 
upon  which  it  has  since  been  attempted  to 
erect  it  into  an  apology  for  a  disastrous  line 
of  conduct ;  neither  does  any  other  reason 
seem  to  have  presented  itself  why  a  British 
obviously  to  be  drawn,  Su:  Henry  Hardinge'sJ  force  should  not  be  brought  up  to  the  neigh- 


course  was  clear ;  he  should  have  felt  himself 
bound  to  act  upon  the  rational  probability, 
as  much  as  if  ne  had  been  certain  of  their 
designs.  In  moral  and  political  matters  de- 
monstration is  scarcely  to  be  reached,  and 
consequently  he  who  waits  for  it,  and  will 
be  induced  to  exert  himself  by  nothing  less, 
b  altogether  unfit  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
any  department  of  public  affiiirs. 

We  shall  now  briefly  examine  whether 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  received  informa- 
tion  which  would  nave  justified  him  in  en- 
tertaining strong  apprehensions  of  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Seikhs.  Writing  to  the  Secret 
Ck)mmittee  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  enclosing 
a  minute,  dated  June  16th,  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinee  himself  says, '  To  carry  the  pacific 
pohcy  of  the  Government  of  India  into  eflect, 
we  have  been  content  to  suffer  great  incon- 
venience, considerable  expense,  and  some 
risks,  necessarily  caused  by  the  presence  of 
a  large  disorganized  Seikh  force  on  the  fron- 
tier, reauiring  on  our  part  an  army  to  be  as- 
sembled for  the  protection  of  our  frontier, 
and  in  close  contact  with  that  of  the  Seikhs. 
I  need  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
the  various  questions  of  solicitude  which 
are  involved  in  the  proximity  of  a  Seikh 
army  in  a  successful  state  of  mutiny  so  close 
upon  our  frontier.'    Hcye,  from  the  triple 


bourhood  of  the  Sutlej,  and  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  Seikhs.  The  governor-gene^ 
ral  in  council  was  looking  solely  at  the 
future,  and  had  not  taken  the  fidse  step 
which  has  since  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  and  his  friends  to  imagine  all  kinds  of 
pretexts  for  omitting  to  do  what  ought  uir* 
questionably  to  have  been  done. 

In  some  senses  it  is  praiseworthy  to  che- 
rish a  hopeful  disposition,  to  avoid  the  too 
close  calculation  of  probabilities,  and  to 
place  reliance  even  on  cheering  illusions; 
but  in  politics  this  can  never  be  the  case. 
There,  extreme  suspicion  is  more  to  be 
prized,  because  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  extreme 
circumspection.  It  is  seldom  or  never  pos- 
sible to  be  too  completely  on  its  guard,  or  to 
be  too  well  prepared  to  meet  contingencies. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  therefore,  mi^ht  have 
hoped  as  much  as  he  pleased,  had  he  not 
permitted  himself  to  be  betrayed  by  his 
hopes  into  the  neglect  of  a  paramount  duty. 
There  would  have  been  noharm  in  secretly 
desiring  or  even  expecting  that  the  Seikhs 
would  emerge  from  the  horrors  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  he  beheld  them  placed,  and 
succeed  in  securing  to  themselves  a  govern- 
ment, capable  at  once  of  ruling  the  country^ 
and  restoring  to  the  arm^  its  former  lovalty 
and  suboidiMtion.  It  might,  however^  hiivt^ 
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fairly  eaough  occurred  to  Sir  Henrv  Har- 
dioge  and  his  council,  that  they  were  hopiDg 
almost  against  hope;  and  that,  at  all 
events,  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  trust 
the  peace  of  India  to  so  strange  a  thing  as 
the  chapter  of  accidents.  We  appeal  to  the 
readers  of  history,  we  appeal  indeed  to  the 
country  generally,  whether  the  following 
language  of  our  Indian  rulers  be,  or  be  not, 
quite  worthy  of  statesmen  standing  palpably 
on  the  brink  of  an  awful  catastrophe.  '  We 
have  never,'  they  say,  ^  relinquished  the 
hope  that  some  amelioration  may  eventually 
take  place,  affording  the  prospect  of  a  re-es- 
tablishmeat  of  a  Seikh  government,  able  to 
carry  on  its  ordinary  functions.  We  have 
never  abandoned  the  expectation,  that  after 
anarchy  and  military  violence  have  long 
prevailed,  these  disorders  having  reached 
maturity  might  subside,  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted by  their  own  violence ;  or,  that 
some  man  of  superior  capacity  and  master- 
mind might  appear  amongst  them,  able  to 
control  this  mutinous  army,  and  re*construct 
a  strong  Seikh  government.' 

From  the  very  tenor  of  their  language,  it 
is  manifest  that  while  our  Indian    rulers 
clung  to  this  hope,  they  did  so  without  any 
ground  of  reason.     It  was  hoping  purely  for 
hoping's  sake.     They  were,  or  might  have 
been,  acquainted  with  the  character  and  his- 
tory of  every  public  man  among  the  Seikhs, 
and  might,  therefore,  have  calculated  the 
chances  there  were  that  any  such  great  man 
as  they  looked  for  would  come  forward. 
No  one,  of  course,  will  deny  that  a  second 
Runjit  Singh  might  have  made  his  appear- 
ance, or  may  yet ;  but  upon  so  improoable 
an  occurrence  it  is  surely  not  safe  to  risk  the 
tranquillity  of  a  ereat  empire.     Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  should  have  acted  as  though  no 
such  statesman  was  likely  to  arise,  as  though 
the  continuance  of  confusion  and  anarchy 
was  all  but  certain ;  that  is,  he  should  have 
had  his  forces  at  hand  on  the  frontier,  ready 
to  repress  and  punish  any  act  of  aggression 
that  might  be  attempted  by  the  lawless  sol- 
diery of  a  weak,  profligate,  and  unprincipled 
government.    Everything  that   afterwards 
occurred,  only  tended    to  strengthen  this 
conviction.    But  nothing  made  any  impres- 
sion on  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.    The  more  pro- 
bable an  invasion  became,  the  more  reso- 
lutely did  he  determine  to  disbelieve  it,  the 
more  carefully  did  he  keep  his  forces  out  of 
the  way,  and  abandon  our  frontier  to  be 
watched  over  by  his  ardent  hopes,  and  those 
of  ihe  council  at  Calcutta. 

Devoutly,  however,  as  the  governor- 
general  and  his  friends  seemed  to  have  be- 
lieved in  the  potency  of  accident,  the  access 
of  apprehension  soon  followed  the   warm 


spirit  of  hope,  which,  properly  conBidered, 
only  proves  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  utter 
bewilderment.  They  feared,  and  did  not 
fear ;  hoped,  and  did  not  hope  ;  in  other 
words,  they  had  no  distinct  opinion  at 
all,  but  wished  to  fortify  themselves  by 
suggesting  contrary  propositions,  that  they 
might  not  altogether  want  an  excuse,  let 
affairs  take  what  turn  they  might.  The  ob- 
ject most  present  to  their  minds  was  econo- 
my ;  a  thing  always  clear  to  Courts  of 
Directors  and  Boards  of  Control.  They  lost 
sight  of  the  important  truth,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  expensive  peace,  as  there 
may  unquestionably  be  a  cheap  and  econo- 
mical war.  For  it  is  not  what  a  thing  costs, 
but  the  relation  of  the  price  to  the  intrinsic 
value,  that  determines  whether  it  ought  to 
be  considered  cheap  or  dear. 

However  this  may  be,  they  clearly  felt 
danger  was  impending,  though  they  could 
not  resolve  wisely  how  to  prepare  to  meet 
it.  It  would  be  enough,  they  supposed,  to 
station  the  governor-general  on  the  frontier, 
that  he  might  be  guided  by  the  current  of 
circumstances,  and  decide  on  the  instant  how 
he  ought  to  act.  They  did  not  further  per- 
ceive the  necessity  oi  that  great  function- 
ary's having  always  close  at  hand  the  instru- 
ments, without  which  he  could  not  act  at 
all.  The  power  of  decision,  therefore,  was 
sent  up,  but  that  which  would  be  requisite 
to  give  effect  to  that  decision  was  kept  at  a 
distance.  For  ourselves,  we  can  imagine 
nothing  more  injudicious  or  culpable  than 
this.  That  Sir  Heniy  Hardinge  himself  felt 
all  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  may  be  distinctly 
perceived  from  the  following  passage,  but 
we  fear  the  public  would  look  in  vain 
through  the  papers  presented  to  parliament, 
for  any  passage  from  which  it  can  honestly 
be  concluded  that  he  made  the  proper  pre- 
parations to  meet  it. 

**  I  must  confess,"  be  says,  **  that  these  hopes 
have  not  been  streogthened  by  recent  events,  and 
now  that  we  can,  at  this  season,  when  all  military 
operations  are  nearly  suspended,  deliberately  re- 
view the  political  and  military  condition  of  the 
Punjab,  I  oan  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  state  of  our  relations  with  that  country 
has  become  more  critical  than  it  has  been  at  any 
time  since  Rajah  Heera  Singh's  death. 

••  When  the  finances  of  tne  state  shall  be  fOund 
to  be  insuffident  to  pay  the  tioops,  a  state  of  things 
may  arise,  at  any  moment,  requiring  the  instant 
decision  of  the  highest  authority  on  the  spot" 

Here,  then,  we  discover  that  in  June  last 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  understood  clearly  what 
was  to  be  done.  But  subsequent  transac- 
tions, it  may  be  said,  relieved  him  from  his 
I' apprehensions  by  developing  before  his 
mind  a  more  re-assuring  prospect  of  the  m- 
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tuation  of  things  at  Lahore.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  internal  relations  of  the  Seikh 
state  became  more  complicated  and  difficult, 
the  disorganization  of  the  army  more  com- 
plete. Disobedience  and  disloyalty  estab- 
lished into  a  rule,  when  the  dilapidated 
finances  no  longer  supplied  the  means  of 
checking  present  disorders,  by  throwing 
them  forward,  as  it  were,  and  accumulating 
them  upon  the  future.  An  active  corres- 
pondence was  meanwhile  incessantly  carried 
on  between  our  political  agents  of  all  classes 
at  Lahore  and  the  governor-general's  office  ; 
and  we  defy  ministers,  by  producing  the 
whole  papers,  to  show  one  single  letter  cal- 
culated to  diminish  the  anxiety  which  the 
state  of  things  previous  to  June  had  inspired. 

In  August,  little  improvement  was  cer- 
tainly visible  in  the  aspect  of  Seikh  afiairs  ; 
for  on  (he  7th  of  that  month  the  governor- 
general  informed  the  Secret  Conunittee, 
that  no  prospect  existed  of  the  establishment 
of  a  firm  government.  His  own  words  are : — 
^  In  the  midst  of  anarchy,  conspiracies  for 
the  destruction  of  conflicting  parties,  trea- 
chery and  debauchery,  there  is  an  attempt 
making  at  improvement,  in  the  suppression 
of  open  rebellion,  and  in  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  capital,  which  has  not  been 
altogether  without  success ;  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  has  been  somewhat  im- 
proved, under  the  management,  able  though 
corrupt,  of  Dewan  Deena  Nat'h.  Military 
preparation  is  also  being  made,  with  more 
than  usual  vigour ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  we  can  perceive  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
expectation  of  a  permanent  and  strong  gov- 
ernment being  formed.' 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  must  have  a  pecu- 
liarly constituted  mind.  He  saw  that  in  the 
Punjab,  the  chief  if  not  the  only  obstacle  to 
the  establishment  of  a  firm  government  was 
the  unwieldy  military  body,  which  had  un- 
wisely been  called  into  existence  by  Runjit 
Singh,  and  jet  he  appears  to  have  expected 
that  additional  military  preparations  would 
lead  to  the  desired  end.  But  not  to  dwell 
on  this,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
character  of  his  expectations  in  the  ensuing 
month  of  September.  By  that  time  the 
financial  abilities  of  Dewan  Deena  Nat'h 
had  been  allowed  some  short  time  to  deve- 
lope  themselves,  and  if  the  other  rulers  had 
any  distinct  notions  of  policy,  they  likewise 
had  been  allowed  sufficient  opportunity  to 
let  it  appear  what  they  were.  What  then 
was  Sir  Henry  Hardinge's  view  of  things  in 
September  ?  His  ideas  had  already  begun 
to  be  disturbed.  From  premises  laid  down, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  draw  legitimate 
conclusions.  He  thought  there  was  scarcely 
a  chance  of  avoiding  hostilities ;  he  saw  the 


Lahore  rulers  immersed  in  sensuality,  stupi- 
fied  by  their  depraved  indulgences,  coming 
into  the  Durbar,  staggering  or  tottering  from 
the  effects  of  the  last  night's  debauch,  and  in 
that  state  of  mental  imbecility,  attempting  to 
regulate  the  afiairs  of  the  state.  Of  such 
persons  what  rational  hope  could  be  enter- 
tained.^ The  governor-general  obviously 
had  none  ;  but  yet  concludes  his  despatch 
with  the  following  words : — ^  We  are  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  pacific  course  of 
policy  which  we  have  hitherto  pursued,  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  conciliation  and  for- 
bearance.' 

This,  however,  is  not  the  termination, 
which  the  attentive  reading  of  the  despatch 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  We  looked  that 
he  should  say,  under  these  circumstances, 
'  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  take  every  pre- 
caution against  the  invasion  of  our  territories 
by  their  disorderly  troops,  and  shall  in  con- 
sequence hold  a  sufficient  force  in  readiness, 
if  possible,  to  avert  such  a  calamity,  or  at 
least  immediately  to  punish  the  authors  of 
it.'  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  reasons  differently. 
He  gives  the  Court  of  Directors  cause  to 
think  that  hostilities  would  be  ineyitable ; 
but  that  come  what  might,  his  object  would 
still  be  to  forbear  and  conciliate.  This  had 
now  become  his  settled  policy,  land  he  has 
consistently  carried  it  out.  He  saw  the  La- 
hore government  in  a  state  of  dissolution, 
and  he  hoped  that  fortune  would  bring  for- 
ward a  man  capable  of  re-organizing  it ;  he 
saw  that  the  army,  which  constituted  the 
government's  worse  enemy,  was  strengthen- 
ing itself,  and,  therefore,  he  hoped,  that  the 
government  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
prolonging  its  existence ;  he  saw  distinctly, 
that  a  blow  was  attempting  to  be  made  at  us, 
and  he  resolved  to  meet  it,  and  did  meet  it, 
by  keeping  our  troops  out  of  the  way,  and 
by  bringing  up  at  the  last  moment,  a  force 
which,  according  to  all  human  calculations, 
would  be  cut  to  pieces. 

But  we  are  advancing  too  fast.  By  the 
30th  of  September,  the  governor-general 
appeared  to  be  slowly  awaking  to  a  proper 
sense  of  his  duty.  In  a  despatch,  bearing 
that  date,  he  writes  to  the  Secret  Committee 
as  follows : — 

"  The  forbearance  of  the  goTernment  of  India 
has  been  carried  to  an  extent  beyond  that  which 
has  been  customary.  Every  military  precaution 
has,  however,  been  taken,  advice  and  warnings 
have  been  repeatedly  conveyed  to  the  Lahore  go- 
vernment in  the  plainest  language ;  even  the  rt.«k 
of  giving  oifence  by  such  langna^  has  been  incur* 
red,  rather  than  fail  in  the  essenbal  point  of  clear- 
iv  defining  the  nature  of  our  policy,  and  of  having 
that  policy  well  understood." 

He  afterwards  adds,  tliat  he  would  (»nit 
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no  precftaiioDs,  bat  should  be  prepared  for 
any  event 

These  nMurances  must  bare  put  both  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  the  ministers  here  at 
home,  into  a  confident  state  of  mind.  If 
their  representative  in  the  East  appeared  to 
be  pre-eminently  forbearing  and  conciliatory, 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  preparing  for  war.  They  trusted  to  him, 
therefore,  and  hoped  that  he  would  guard,  as 
fiur  as  human  prudence  could,  against  a  sur- 
prise ;  that  he  would  study  the  necessities 
of  the  frontier ;  that  he  would  accurately 
acquaint  himself  with  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  and  proportion  his  powers  of  resist- 
ance to  their  powen  of  attack.  Whatever 
his  conduct  might  be,  it  was  at  least  clear 
that  he  understood  the  fierils  of  his  position 
«n  the  30th  of  September,  1845.  But  his 
despatches,  both  previous  and  subsequent  to 
that  date,  bear  all  the  marks  of  wavenog,  of 
the  entire  absence  of  a  clear  perception  of 
things,  of  incorrect  apprehension  of  the 
enemy,  and  of  the  most  inadequate  notions  of 
what  his  own  situation  required  of  him.  He 
eeems  at  this  period  never  to  have  formed  a 
4listinct  perception  of  anything.  A  thick 
•cloud  had  descended  on  his  mental  vision, 
which  distorted  the  forms  and  dimensions  of 
all  objects,  and  prevented  his  forming  the 
same  ideas,  and  arriving  at  the  same  coaclu- 
sionS'  as  other  men. 

Neirer  before  during  his  long  life  had  he 
jfouftdluBiLself  in  a  position  so  critical ;  steam- 
ing up  the  Ganges  towards  an  unknown 
seat  of  war,  to  be  carried  on  with  an  enemy 
4)f  whose  character  and  resources  he  was 
altogether  ignorant,  as  may  be  proved  to  de- 
inonstratien  from  his  own  despatches,  his 
whole  moral  economy  underwent  a  slight 
■derangement.  He  was  oppressed,  too,  by 
the  consciousness  that  peace  and  economy 
were  expected  of  him,  and  that  there  were 
perhaps  those  at  home  who,  if  any  new 
drain  were  tnade  on  the  finances  of  bdia, 
would  overwhelm  him  with  blame,  whatever 
miriit  be  the  result  of  his  enterprises. 

These  perplexities  he  experienced  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  govemor-genersi,  but 
unhappily  he  did  not  possess  that  elevated 
and  enlaieed  sense  of  duty  which  might  have 
enabled  oim  to  condemn  all  unfounded  cal- 
fimnies,  and  to  adhere  inflexibly  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  judgment.  He  felt,  am  t^e 
contrairy,  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  his  re- 
vponsibiKty,  and  instead  of  rising  with  the 
occasion,  and  opposing  greatness  of  mind  to 
!great  difficulties,  ieuad  his  &cuUies  shrink 
and  wither,  and  his  vigour  desert  him  in 
proportion  to  the  pressure  of  the  emergency. 
keneeforward,  he  obstinately  oombatdi  with 


tibe  weapons  of  unbelief,  the  portentous 
lo«c  of  events,  which,  operating  on  any 
other  mind,  would  have  proved  irresistible. 
TheSeikhs  might  threaten,  arm,  and  march ; 
he  would  not  believe  that  they  had  any 
desien  in  so  doing.  They  must  be  arming, 
he  thought,  in  sport,  and  marching  for  re- 
creation. Besides,  either  his  political  agents 
deceived  him,  which  would  show  that  he 
had  not  selected  the  proper  persons,  or  he 
must  have  cast  aside  their  information,  and 
formed  his  opinions  independently  of  it,  for 
he  entertained  so  absurd  an  idea  of  the  Seikh 
forces,  tliat  he  considered  it  altogether  be- 
yond their  power  to  carry  their  menaces 
into  execution. 

The  country,  perhaps,  may  think  it  im- 
possible that  the  British  government  should 
nave  sent  out  to  India  a  man  so  lamentably 
unequal  to  his  situation,  as  we  have  de« 
scribed  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  be.  We  must, 
therefore,  appeal  once  more  to  documentary 
evidence,  from  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
adduce  proofa  altc^etfaer  irrefragable.  On 
the  1st  of  October,  writing  to  the  Secret 
Committee,  the  governor-general  says — 

•<The  impression  made  on  my  mind  is,  that 
there  will  be  no  attack  or  violation  of  our  frontier 
by  the  Seikh  forces." 

On  every  other  person^s  mind  the  contrary 
impression  had  been  made.  Major  Broad- 
foot,  although  himself  much  inclined  to 
doubt  and  hesitate,  unquestionably  laboured 
under  the  conviction  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  calculate  on  the  continuance  of  pacific 
relations,  but  that  carriage  should  forthwith 
be  got  in  readiness  to  transport  troops  and 
stores  towards  the  frontier ;  while  various 
European  regiments  should,  without  delay, 
be  ordered  to  march  from  the  hill  stations. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  however,  entertained 
the  mostprofound  contempt  for  the  enemy. 
In  his  despatch  of  October,  he  describes 
them  as  a  weak  and  miserable  rabble,  from 
whom  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended, 
aod  it  does  not  appear  that  on  this  point 
he  ever  changed  his  mind,  till  they  were 
across  the  SuUej.  His  account  of  the  Seikh 
army  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  regular  fotce  at  Lahore  on  the  12th  of 
September,  does  fdid !)  not  amount  to  15,000.  The 
laiger  proportion  of  the  anny  would  not  have  re- 
turned from  furlough  until  the  beginning  of  Octo* 
ber.  Assuming  that  the  Seikh  troops  are  desirous 
of  being  led  anunst  the  English,  an  assumption 
more  than  douotful,  their  present  state  of  ineffi- 
ciency is  too  palpable  to  encourage  them  to  under- 
take such  a  risk  at  the  biddine,  and  under  the 
command  of  a  minister,  who  at  this  moment  is  an 
object  of  their  hatred  and  contempt,  and  whose  anti- 
English  policy  has  been  pubbcly  denounced  in 
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Purbar  as  fatal  to  the  state,  by  the  moat  infltten- 
tial  chiefs." 

For  these  reasons,  he  says,  he  expected 
DO  immediate  rapture,  though  he  still  deem- 
ed it  necessary  to  take  sonie  precautionary 
measures,  but  these  were  obviously  regulat- 
ed by  a  secret  false  estimate  of  the  Seikh 
forces.  He  persuaded  himself  that  they 
were  weak  and  demoralized,  and  that  at 
bottom  they  did  not  even  desire  to  come  into 
collision  with  us.  He,  therefore,  threw  into 
Ferozepore  and  Loodiana,  a  force  which 
might  nave  made  some  head  against  the 
15,000  scarecrows,  conjured  up  by  the  gov- 
ernor-general's imagination  at  Lahore,  but 
absolutely  nothing  compared  with  the  army 
that  did  cross  the  Sutlej.  The  15,000  in- 
efficient men  then  suddenly  swelled  into 
60,000  or  S0,000  thousand,  and  wore  so 
formidable  an  aspect,  that  by  their  coming 
India  was  all  but  placed  in  desperate  circum- 
stances. Sir  Henry's  garrison  had  then  to 
be  withdrawn  from  Loodiana,  which  was 
abandoned  to  its  fate,  and  to  be  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  the  governor-general,  and 
commander-in-chief,  who  without  it  would 
not  have  been  in  a  condition  to  fight  the 
firat  battle  with  the  Seikhs. 

By  the  23d  of  October,  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge  found  that  a  fresh  change  had  taken 
place  at  Lahore,  where  Jowahir  Singh  had 
been  murdered  by  the  troops.  Still  these 
vicissitudes  boded,  he  thought,  no  mischief 
to  the  English : — 

«  As  f  expected,"  he  says,  *'  the  violent  removal 
of  Jowahir  Singh  has  not  led  to  aoy  circumstances 
likely  to  bring  about  a  collision  with  us,  or  to 
compromise  ihe  nominal  ^vernmeot  at  Lahore,  in 
its  relations  with  the  British  power.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  disposition  of  the  remaining  chiefs  a[)- 
pears  evidently  to  be,  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  fonner  relations  with  ns,  and  to  make 
atonement  for  the  unfriendly  acts  of  the  late  Jo- 
wahir Singh;  while  the  soldiery,  the  openlv 
avowed  administrators  of  the  government,  though 
they  talk  laisely  of  their  intentions  with  r^rd  to 
onr  army,  snow  plainly,  by  their  acts,  they  are 
fully  aware  that  any  attempt  to  force  hostile  mea- 
sures upon  us  must  be  an  act  which  would  at 
once  s^  their  destruction." 

From  the  above  passage,  the  country  will 
perceive  clearly,  that  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  real  strength 
or  resources  of  the  Seikhs.  He  supposed 
them  to  be  few,  and  weak,  and  inefficient^ 
and  so  thoroughly  awed  by  the  preparations 
he  had  made,  that  they  would  never 
seriously  dream  of  traversing  the  Sutlej. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  disguise  from 
himself  that  it  was  altogether  hopeless  to 
think  of  the   reorganization   of  a  native 


government  at  Lahore.  The  great  man 
shadowed  forth  by  his  fancy  at  an  earlier 
period,  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and 
confusion  and  anarchy  spread  and  acquired 
fresh  force  every  day.  From  all  this,  but 
one  inference  could  legitimately  be  drawn. 
If  the  functions  oi  government  ceased,  there 
would  of  necessity  be  no  revenue,  and  the 
troops  could  not  be  paid,  and  as  without  pay 
they  could  not  subsist,  they  would  first  ex- 
haust the  means  of  plunder  in  their  own 
country,  and  then,  by  a  sort  of  necessity,  be 
driven  over  into  ours  in  search  of  mere  aub- 
sistence. 

The  information  collected  by  the  news- 
writers  and  political  agents  ought  to  have 
convinced  the  governor-general  that  things 
were  fast  approaching  Uiis  point.  Almost 
every  source  of  revenue  had  been  dried  up, 
and  it  was  only  by  prayers  and  supplications 
that  the  Maha  Ranee  could  obtain  from  the 
treasury  at  Govindghur  a  comparatively 
small  sum,  to  stay  the  cravings  of  the  sol- 
diers for  money.  Yet  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
amused  himself  with  the  hope  that  the  storm 
would  blow  over,  and  though  he  directed 
some  steps  to  be  taken  towards  augmenting 
the  deficiency  of  the  commissariat,  heaou^t 
to  communicate  his  own  groundless  confi- 
dence  to  the  commander-in-chief,  writing  to 
whom  he  says :— -'  I  do  not  anticipate  the 
probability  of  any  emergencies  arising,  which 
can  require  the  army  under  your  excel- 
lency's orders  to  take  the  field  this  autumn.' 

While  the  governor-general,  however, 
elated  by  these  anticipations,  was  taking 
credit  to  himself  for  his  economical  policy, 
which  induced  him  to  leave  the  army  in  a 
state  of  almost  complete  inactivity,  he  re- 
ceived intelli^nce  that  the  Seikhs  were 
actually  putting  themselves  in  motion  in 
order  to  advance  upon  the  Satlej.  Their 
intention  became  known  to  Major  Broadfbot 
on  the  20th  of  November.  In  laying  his  in- 
formation before  the  governor-general,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  framed  his  lan- 
guage, unconsciously  or  otherwise,  so  as  to 
give  satisfiftction  to  Uie  superior  functionary, 
and  that  he  felt  more  strongly  than  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  express.  Other  letters 
and  papers  also  came  in,  corroborating  the 
representations  of  the  political  agent.  But 
in  vain.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  considered  it 
meritorious  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  un^ 
pleasant  news,  and  resolve  not  to  make  any 
change  in  his  arrangements.  It  suited  his 
temper  to  doubt  whether  any  dependence 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  communications  that 
reached  him.  Had  he  been  a  prudent 
statesman,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  the 
matter  was  merely  doubtful,  which  implies 
that  be  knew  not  how  the  event  might  turn 
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oat,  he  would  have  taken  cure  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  wont  that  coald  occar. 

A  man  walking  near  a  fidling  house,  and 
doubting  whether,  if  he  advanced  on  that 
aide  of  the  street,  it  might  not  tumble  down 
upon  his  head,  would  in  all  likelihood  be  at 
the  pains  to  cross  to  the  other,  and  not 
satisfy  himself  with  the  remaric,  that  since  it 
might  hold  up  for  a  few  seconds  longer,  he 
would  even  go  on  and  take  his  chance.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  saw  the  Seikh  government 
iiUltng,  and  knew  that  whenever  the  cata- 
strophe arrived,  a  very  large  and  dangerous 
portion  of  the  ruins  would  topple  over  into 
our  territories.  But  he  said,  it  may  con- 
tinue on  its  basis  a  short  time  longer ;  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  moment  of  its  fall,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  take  no  precautions  against  it. 
That  this  was  his  fixed  determination  is  ob- 
vious from  the  following  passage  :-— 

"  The  precautions  already  adopted  to  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  our  forces  beine  unpre- 
pared to  meet  any  movement  of  the  Seikh  araiy 
this  season,  and  the  aq^ngements  made  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  on  the  receipt  of  Major  Broad- 
foot's  intelligence,  rendered  it,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
neceseary  to  allow  these  reports  of  invasion  to 
make  any  change  in  my  moTements." 

The  value  of  this  persevering  scepticism 
may  easily  be  estimated,  if  we  call  to  mind, 
that  at  the  very  moment  he  was  writing,  the 
2d  of  December,  the  Seikhs  were  in  full 
march  towards  him,  and  dragging  along  that 
tremendous  field  of  artillery,  which  was  to 
commit  such  havoc  in  his  ranks  at  Moodkee 
and  Ferozeshah.  But  he  was  endowed 
with  the  most  invincible  powers  of  doubt:- 
ing.  It  seemed  to  him  unstatesmanlike  to 
believe  anything,  until  he  should  see  it  with 
his  own  eves.  Rumours  and  reports  he 
treated  with  supreme  contempt,  though  the 
accounts  forwarded  to  him  by  his  own 
political  agent  seemed  to  have  madie  at  one 
moment  something  like  an  impression  upon 
his  mind  :— 

«  Such  is  the  state  of  affiure  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  although  my  conviction  is  strong  that 
the  Seikh  army  will  be  deterred  from  acts  of  ag- 
gression on  account  of  the  state  of  our  military 
preparation,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
we  may  be  forced  at  any  moment  into  war,  and 
that  ojpemtioos  on  a  very  extended  scale  may  be 
immediately  necessary." 

Here  then  we  find  the  governor-general 
a  few  days  before  the  Seilus  actually  com- 
menced the  passive  of  the  Sutlej,  and  when  I 
they  were  already  almost  in  sight  of  itp— in 
fact  a  man,  stationed  on  any  elevated  point 
near  any  of  the  Ghats  might  have  discerned  | 
the  smoke  of  their  camp  fires^^we  find  we  I 


say,  the  governor-general  admitting  the 
possibility  of  Seikh  invasion*  and  tardily  and 
reluctantly  taking  measures  to  repulse  it. 
But  although  he  did  not  think  the  event  ac- 
tually impossible,  he  was  careful  in  his 
despatch  of  the  4th  of  December  to  show 
how  little  stress  he  had  laid  upon  the 
rumour  as  he  still  persisted  in  considering 
it:— 

*<  My  own  impression,"  he  says,  "  remains  un- 
altered. I  do  not  expect  the  troops  will  come  as 
far  as  the  Sutlej,  or  tnat  any  positive  act  of  aggres- 
sion will  be  committed." 

This  brings  the  matter  up  to  the  veiy 
threshold  of  the  catastrophe,  and  yet  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  as  is  proved  by  his  own 
language,  regarded  the  invasion  of  our  terri- 
tory by  the  Seikhs  as  an  all  but  impossible 
circumstance.  He  admits  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  had  received  warning  of  their  ap- 
proach, not  from  Major  Broadfbot  only,  but 
from  that  large  body  of  news-writers,  who, 
by  the  prudence  of  his  predecessors,  had 
been  stationed  at  Lahore,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  Seikh  dominions.  His 
incredulity,  therefore,  was  without  excuse. 
He  did  not  know  what  was  taking  place  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Sutlej,  simply  because 
he  refused  to  convert  the  intelligence  brought 
him  into  knowledge.  He  required  ocyl&f 
demonstration.  On  what  other  people  saw, 
or  heard,  or  knew,  he  placed  no  reliance. 
He  must  have  the  Seikhs  before  him  60,000 
or  70,000  strong,  to  convince  himself  of  the 
reality  of  their  existence. 

In  what  light  this  deficiency  of  political 
&ith  may  appear  to  the  public,  we  cannot 
of  course  undertake  to  say,  but  for  our  own 
part  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that  had  many 
former  governor-generals  displayed  the  same 
incapacity  of  conviction,  our  Indian  empire 
would  have  been  long  ago  at  an  end.  One 
of  the  principal  oualifications  of  a  statesman 
is,  the  power  to  discern  truth  firom  falsehood, 
to  sift  reports,  to  weigh  probabilities,  and  to 
give  to  whatever  news  is  brought  in,  the 
credit  due  to  it  and  no  more.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  proved  himself  to  possess  no  dis- 
crimination. He  could  not  distinguish  be* 
tween  true  and  false  rumours.  He  must 
believe  all  that  might  be  told  him,  or  believe 
nothing.     He'  knew  no  medium. 

The  consequence  has  been  written  in 
blood  on  the  plains  of  HindOstan  ;  thousands 
of  lives  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  incredu* 
lity.  Had  he  possessed  the  art  of  inter- 
preting rumours,  and  reading  the  signs  of  the 
times,  he  would  have  had  50,000  men,  and 
an  adequate  park  of  artillery,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Sutlej,  in  which  case  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  fieur  more  signal  vie* 
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tones  would  have  been  gained  over  the  I  oocaskm,  when  the  same  calamities  would 
Seikhs,  and  at  a  much  smaller  expense  of  |  have  taken  place  that  we  have  at  present  to 


human  life.  This  is  the  great  point  to  be 
insisted  on.  The  heavy  ordnance  that 
should  have  been  at  Umbala,  or  Loodiana, 
or  f  erozeporOy  or  at  some  other  convenient 
point,  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  river, 
was  partly  at  Delhi,  and  partly,  we  believe, 
at  Cawnpore.  This  was  sheer  neglect  In 
DO  possible  view  of  policy  can  it  be  defend- 
ed. It  was  easy  to  calculate  how  many 
days  would  be  required  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
oeighbourhood  of  the  river,  and  as  the 
greatest  uncertainty  was  acknowledged  to 
prevail  respecting  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  fore- 
see at  what  moment  it  might  be  suddenly 
required.  The  reader  will,  we  are  sure, 
4icknowledge,  that  if  any  invasion  were  ex-, 
pected  between  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  it 
SMiuld  not  be  very  advisable  to  keep  the 
£uns,  necessary  to  defend  any  point  of 
mat  coast,  at  Edinburgh.  Some  more 
suitable  station  might  indisputably  be  fixed 
opon. 

The  same  general  rules  of  policy  and 
4M>nunon  sense  should  have  regulated  the 
iHroceediiigs  of  the  govemor*generalof  India. 
It  is  quite  an  absurd  apology  to  say  that  he 
did  not  know  at  what  point  the  Seikhs  would 
cross  the  river,  (t  was  his  business  to  know. 
He  had  ample  means  at  his  disposal  for 
commanding  such  knowledge,  and  if  he 
neglected  to  employ  them,  that  may  be  said 
to  •constitute  one  of  the  principal  counts  in 
the  accusation  against  him .  But,  in  fact,  this 
is  altogether  an  ^erthought.  It  is  an  afiront 
to  4X>mmon  sense  to  affirm  that  any  rules  of 
prudence  required  that  the  troops  should  be 
kept  scattered  over  numerous  distant  sta- 
tions ;  at  Meerut,  at  Delhi,  in  Bundelkund, 
ii^  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Do&b,  and 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Sinde. 

We  have  proved  that  ample  warnings  had 
\)een  given  of  the  hostile  designs  of  the  enemy, 
and  tnat  full  time  had  been  allowed  for  the 
bringing  up  of  troops,  artillery,  and  the  muni- 
tioos  of  war ;  that  they  were  not  brought  up, 
was  the  crime  of  the  governor-general ;  and  his 
criminality  would  not  have  been  diminished 
had  the  Seikhs,  through  a  suddea  panic  or 


lament.  Our  escape  was  providentiaL  We 
owe  it  to  no  wisdom  of  the  governor-general, 
who  thinks  his  late  neglect  and  want  of 
prudence  mav  be  defended  by  adducing  the 
example  of  bis  previous  misconduct.  We 
leave  the  country  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
such  an  apology. 

Into  the  details  of  the  battles  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  Seikhs  have  been 
more  or  less  masters  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej,  we  do  not  propose,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  enter,  but  turn  once  more  to  ^e 
view  which  has  been  taken  of  the  transac- 
tions in  question  in  this  country.  Thanks 
have  been  returned  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
army,  and  likewise  to  the  governor-general, 
in  his  mifitary  capacity,  for  their  achieve- 
ments during  the  late  contest.  But  there 
was  one  regiment  whch  narrowly  escaped 
beidff  omitted  from  the  vote  of  thanks  given 
to  the  rest  of  the  army.  We,  of  course, 
speak  of  the  62d.  A  single  expression  em- 
ployed inadverteitHy,  'in  toe  heat  and  hurry 
of  the  moment,  by  Sir  Joho  Littler,  seemed, 
but  only  seemed,  to  reflect  on  the  intrepidity 
and  gsdiantry  of  the  corps.  One  or  two 
journals  in  this  country,  misinterpreting  the 
generaPs  language,  too  hastily  inflicted  a 
wound  on  the  feelings  of  both  officers  and 
men  of  the  62d,  but  their  defence  fell  into 
able  hands.  Several  journals  gave  a  correct 
expAanation  of  their  conduct,  and  proved 
that  no  blame  was  to  be  attached  to  them ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  coincided  literally  with  those  journals. 
A  higher  testimony  the  62d  themselves 
could  not  desire.  It  was  delivered,  more- 
over, by  the  illustrious  old  general  in  a  tone 
of  unusual  enthusiasm,  which  drew  forth 
much  cheering  from  the  lords. 

But,  as  on  the  field  of  Ferozeshah,  the  62d 
regiment  was  serving  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, it  must  neeessarily  look  with  some 
anxiety  to  the  opinion  expressed  of  it  at  the 
India  House.  The  proceedings  which  take 
place  there  excite  somewhat  too  little  at- 
tention in  the  country,  partly  because  the 
speakers  commonly  content  themselves  with 
echoing   the'  opinions  of  parliament,  and 


otherwise,  been  'deterred  from  ciossing  the  partly  because  India  has  not  hitherto  been 


Sutlej.  It  is  no  defence  of  his  neglect,  to 
maintain  that  the  Lahore  army  had  marched 
southward  on  the  previous  year,  but  return- 
ed without  crossing  the  river%  If  no  ade- 
quate preparations  were  then  made  to  meet 
and  repel  them,  we  have  two  crimes  proved 
instead  of  one.  The  grievous  fault  committed 
last  year  was  surely  no  defence  of  the  fault 
committed  now.  The  Seikhs,  though  they 
4id  not,  might  have  crossed  on  the  former 


regarded  with  i^^  interest  proportioned  to 
its  value.  Other  causes,  likewise,  may 
concur  in  occasioning  thb  neglect  to  which 
it  is  not  now  necessary  to  refer.  It  is  with 
much  satisfaction,  however,  we  learn  that 
the  defence  of  the  62d  was  warmly  taken 
up  at  the  India  House,  by  Colonel  Slices 
and  Captain  Grover.  Both  these  officers 
took,  we  believe,  nearly  the  same  line  of 
argument.    The  latter,  having  alluded  to 
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the  fate  of  the  gallant  General  Sale,  said, 
'  He  could  not  give  a  silent  vote  on  that 
occasion.  ^  He  was  desirous  also  of  saying 
a  few  words  in  consequence  of  some  re- 
marks that  had  been  made  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  62d  regiment,  a  regiment  with  which 
he  was  well  acquainted,  and  with  which  he 
had  been  brigaded. 

*  Now  he  had  not  the  least  hesitation  in 
saying  that  there  was  not  a  braver  regiment 
in  her  Majesty's  service  than  the  gallant 
Springers.  From  the  time  the  62d  had 
been  raised,  to  the  present  moment,  it  would 
yield  to  none  for  discipline,  good  conduct, 
or  bravery;  yet  this  regiment  had  met  with 
a  cheek,  that  he  did  not  deny.  Did  any 
slur  attach  to  the  regiment  in  consequence 
of  that  check  1  Far  from  it.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  out  of  nineteen  officers, 
seventeen  were  either  killed  or  wounded ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
few  men  who  survived,  should  have  fallen 
back  upon  the  reserve.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected also  that  the  army  had  to  struggle 
agaiast  other  enemies  besides  the  Seikhs — 
hunger  and  thirst,  under  a  burning  sun,  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  civilians  present  must 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  so  much 
could  have  been  achieved  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  the  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism, a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  certainty  that 
their  conduct  would  be  appreciated  by  the 
British  nation,  that  could  alone  have  enabled 
our  gallant  soldiers  to  act  as  they  have  done. 
It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  more 
on  the  subject,  as  a  gallant  officer  on  the 
ether  side  (Colonel  Sykes)  had  already 
with  much  good  taste  justified  his  friends  of 
the  62d.  With  military  men  no  justification 
was  necessary,  as  there  was  not  an  officer  in 
the  service  who  would  not  be  proud  to  put 
on  the  uniform  of  the  62d.' 

We  feel  if  possible  still  more  strongly  on 
this  subject:  we  have  examined  as  care- 
fally  as  the  documents  before  us  would 
permit,  the  conduct  of  the  regiment  in 
question,  aad  our  conviction  is  that  it  be- 
haved most  gallantly.  It  would  no  doubt 
have  pleased  us  better  had  circumstances 
enabled  it  to  advance  and  capture  the  guns 
of  the  eaemy;  but,  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington considerately  observed,  when  five- 
tweUkhs  of  the  men  had  been  killed  or 
wounded,  when  more  than  three-foi\rths  of 
die  officers  had  fallen,  when  the  tremendous 
fire  of  the  enemy  was.  mowing  down  the  re- 
mainder every  instant,  no  apology  for  their 
felling  back  on  the  reserve  is  necessary.  That 
the  14th  Native  Infantry  longer  muntaiaed 
ks  ground,  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  by 
attributing  superior  hravery  to  that  regi- 
ment, but  by  stating  the  feet  that  it  was  ac« 


cidentally  exposed  to  a  less  murderous  fire, 
as  is  proved  indubitably  by  its  greatly  infe- 
rior list  of  killed  and  wounded.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  na- 
tive army ;  we  think,  and  always  have 
thought  it  deserving  of  the  highest  praise, 
unsurpassed  as  it  is  for  fidelity,  discipline, 
or  valour.  But  let  us  not  seize  upon  this 
occasion  for  insidiously  converting  its  good 
qualities  into  an  excuse  for  committing  in- 
justice towards  our  own  countrymen. 
Braver  than  the  14th  Native  Infantry,  no 
regiment  in  any  army  need  be  ;  but  when 
the  14th  and  62d  shall  hereafter  meet  the 
enemy  side  by  side,  we  will  answer  for  it 
that  our  brave  HindCistanis  will  not  have  to 
blush  for  the  conduct  of  their  English  com* 
rades.  The  truth  is  that  the  62d  fought 
till  the  regiment  was  for  the  moment  dis- 
organized: there  were  no  officers  to  lead 
the  men,  their  physical  powers  were  ex- 
hausted, they  had  reached  the  utmost  term 
at  which  further  exertion  to  them  was  pos- 
sible. This  is  our  present  conviction.  If 
on  any  future  field  the  regiment  give  way 
before  other  of  her  Majesty's  regiments 
similarly  circumstanced,  we  shall  be  among 
the  last  to  undertake  its  defence,  or  to  apo- 
logize for  it.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  himself^ 
who,  notwithstanding  his  deficiencies  as  a 
statesman,  is  as  brave  an  officer  as  ever 
drew  sword,  felt  that  the  whole  affiur  had 
arisen  out  of  a  mistake,  and  for  that  reason 
invited  the  surviving  officers  to  meet  Gene- 
ral Littler  at  his  table,  that  an  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  both  parties  to  come  to 
anucable  explanations,  and  remove  all  un- 
pleasant feehng. 

The  subject  ought  not  to  be  lightly  drop- 
ped ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  discuss  it 
again  and  again,  to  institute  inquiry  after  in- 
quiry, to  hear  patiently  everytbins^  that  can 
he  said,  but  to  avoid  most  religiously  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  which  may  appear  to 
tarnish  the  reputation  of  brave  men,  who 
throughout  their  lives  have  fought  strenu- 
ously in  the  public  service.  Even  this  cir- 
cumstance, however,  ought  not  to  be  accept- 
ed as  an  excuse  for  a  single  act  of  coward- 
ice. But,  as  we  have  observed,  it  is  our 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  the  62d  fought 
as  bravely  at  Ferozeshah  as  the  80th  itself, 
and  that  it  did  not  give  ground  until  its  phy- 
sical powers  were  totally  exhausted. 

We  trust,  however,  that  this  nor  any 
other  question  will  divert  the  reader's  mind 
from  die  case  which,  we  trust,  we  have 
made  out  against  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  Our 
position  is,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  re- 
ports of  the  approaching  invasion,  when  the 
evidence  before  him  was  amply  sufficient  to 
justify  such  a  belief;  that,  in  omseqaence, 
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he  neglected  to  make  adequate  preparations 
to  repulse  them ;  that,  in  consequence, 
when  they  were  actually  in  our  territories, 
he  had  to  meet  them  with  a  very  small 
force,  which  occasioned  a  great,  unnecessa- 
ry sacrifice  of  human  life ;  that  he  is,  there* 
fore,  unfit  to  be  Governor-General  of  India, 
and  ought  forthwith  to  be  recalled,  lest  by 
pursuing  the  same  policy  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  he  should  endansrer 
the  peace  and  stability  of  our  empire  in  the 
East.  We  need  not  add  a  word  more. 
The  public  will  perceive  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  feel  the  imminence  of  the 
danger.  Never  was  there  a  moment  at 
which  it  could  be  said  to  be  more  unsafe  to 
entrust  the  conduct  of  our  Indian  affairs  to 
chance.  Consummate  prudence  is  now  re- 
quisite. The  fate  of  200,000,000  of  men  in 
Asia,  and  the  glory  of  this  great  empire  in 
dvery  part  of  the  world,  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor-general.  He  has 
shown  himself  unequal  to  his  situation ;  he 
has  given  unequivocal  proo&  of  sloth  and 
negligence;  let,  him,  therefore,  at  once  be 
deprived  of  the  power  to  repeat  his  errors, 
and  to  expiate  them  with  the  lives  of  other 
men. 

It  affords  us  extreme  pleasure  to  perceive 
from  the  account  brought  by  the  last  mails 
from'  India,  that  the  character  of  the  62d 
has  now  been  completely  cleared  from  all 
blame,  as  it  is  proved  not  to  have  retired 
before  it  was  oi^ered  to  do  so  by  the  com- 
manding-officer. We  subjoin  an  extract 
from  the  report. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  seeing  bermajesfy's 
62d  was  exposed  to  a  most  destructive  fire  without 
Bny  object,  as  they  could  not  move  forward,  I  con- 
ceived it  my  duty  to  direct  them  to  retire,  which 
they  did  in  almost  as  good  order  (making  allow- 
ance for  the  heavy  loss  they  had  sustained)  as 
that  in  which  they  had  adyanced." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to 
possess  the  following  comparative  view  of 
the  casualties  in  the  modern  battles  of  India 
as  compared  with  that  of  Waterloo. 

Total  number   Killed  uid    Proportion  In 
troope  in  Mtion.  woondod.  roand  numbon. 

Waterloo,  1815, 

Duke  of  Wei- 

lington,  72,000        11,960        1  in  6 

Asaaye,     1603, 

Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, 4,500  1,541        linS 
Laswarry,  1803, 

LordJ^e,  6,500  900      1  in  7  2-7 

Mehedpoor,1817, 

Sir  T.  Hislop,     4,000  800        1  in  6 

Meanee,    1843, 

Sir  C.  Napier,      2,800  256        1  in  11 

Ferozeshah  and 
Moodkee,  1845, 

Sir  ti .  Gough,    1 8,500  3,287        1  in  6 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  ART.  I. 

That  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  put  for- 
ward any  opinion  at  all  on  the  present  state 
of  a  country  like  Spain,  ^  the  act  of  power' 
which  has  just  been  perpetrated  by  General 
Narvaez,  may  serve  to  show.    Nothing  \a 
certain  there  but  the  uncertainty  <^  every- 
thing.    The  Milaflores  cabinet,  afler  a  brief 
and  insignificant  existence,  has  been  broken 
up  by  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of 
General  Narvaez,  who  has  also  suspended 
the  Cortes  and  virtually  abolished  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press.    From  the  violence  of  these 
proceedings,  most  persons  are  led  to  look 
for  another  sanguinary  revolution ;  and  we 
confess  that,  all  things  considered,  such  a 
consequence  does  not  appear  exceedingly  im- 
probable.    It  is,  at  all  events,much  to  be  de- 
precated.    Violence  is  seldom  favorable  to 
freedom,  and  least  of  all  is  it  likely  to  prove 
so  in  Spain.    We  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  to 
see  the  leaders  of  parties  in  that  country 
bide  their  time,  and  trust  to  the  effects  of 
opinion  and  experience  on  the  public  mind. 
The  extravagant  vanity  and  ambition  of 
General  Narvaez,  already  so  apparent  in  all 
his  actions,  can  scarcely  fail  to  bring  about 
his  downfall.    There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
constitutional  party  in  Spain,  which  pos- 
sesses its  system  t>f  thought,  its   pacific 
views,  and  its  declared  and  well-known  lead- 
ers.   But  the  mass  of  the  people  are  scarce- 
ly yet  prepared  to  fight  for  freedom.    They 
are  too  much  attached  to  dynasties,  too 
bigoted,  too  superstitious.     Still,  when  it 
comes  to  be  understood  that  the  recent  gross 
infringements  of  public  Uberty  have   been 
instigated    by    French    influence    throuffh 
Queen  Christina,  and  that  the  object  is  the 
subjection  of  Spain  to  ^  humiliating  depend- 
ence on  foreign  powers,  it  is  possible  that 
even  the  very  populace  may  be  roused  into 
resistance.     For  this  moment  the  leaders  of 
the  Constitutional  party  should  wait.    Per- 
haps, however,    as    ttie    furious    acts    of 
Charles  X.   of  France,  and  his  minister, 
Polignac,  have  formed  the  model  of  Nar- 
vaez's  proceedings,  so  the  outburst  of  popu- 
lar indignation,  which,  in  France,  punished 
these  outrages,  may  likewise  be  imitated  in 
Spain,  and  with  the  same  result.     We  con- 
fess, nevertheless,  that  we  look  with  much 
doubt  and  anxiety  towards  the  events  of 
the  next  few  months  in  the    Peninsula. 
Owing  to  the  state  of  the  press  there,  we 
are  kept  almost  in  darkness  respecting  the 
actual  feelings  of  the  people.     Party-writ- 
ers disguise  the  truth,  and  fiying  travellers 
are  unable  to  discover  it.    All,  therefore, 
that  we  can  do  is,  patiently  to  wait. 


SHORT  REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


BMioMqw  des  Mimoires  rdatifs  A  tHistoire  de 
France  pendant  le  ithm  Silde.  Tome  1.  Di- 
dot,  1846. 

The  incontestable  superiority  of  the  French  as 
memoir-writers  has  long  been  a  commonplace  in 
criticism.  The  very  faults  of  the  national  charac- 
ter become,  as' it  were,  yirtues  in  the  memoir- wri- 
ter ;  ^vbile  the  charms  of  a  style,  easy,  piquant,  fa- 
miliar, and  witty,  are  almost  enough  to  make  one 
foi]get  the  vanity,  indiscretion,  insincerity,  and 
scandal.  Bat  with  all  possible  delight  in  French 
memoirs  the  most  courageous  reader  must  shrink 
from  the  enormous  quantity  of  volumes  which 
have  equal  claims,  or  nearly  so,  on  his  attention. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  these  works  contain  much 
that  is  idle,  vapid,  no  longer  interesting ;  and  that 
the  gems  lie  scattered  over  a  morass  of  insipidity. 

Now,  thanks  to  Messrs.  Didot,  these  two  enor- 
mous obstacles  are  about  to  be  removed.  The 
€r8t  volume  of  a  new  and  praiseworthy  undertak- 
ing is  before  us.  The  first  of  a  series  of  twelve 
volumes  which  will  contain  the  essence  of  two 
hundred !  This  series  will  comprise  the  eight- 
eenth century^that  is  to  say  from  Louis  XIV.,  to 
the  Directory  in  1795.  The  memoirs,  which  best 
paint  the  state  of  society  during  this  curious  and 
eventful  epoch,  will  be  select^,  and  from  these 
all  that  is  no  longer  interesting,  all  the  repetitions, 
all  the  digressions  and  supernuous  details  will  be 
omitted,  but  otherwise  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
writer  ffiven ;  and  the  various  links  necessary  to 
form  all  these  memoirs  into  a  historic  whole  will 
be  supplied  by  the  editor,  M.  Fs.  fiarri^re.  A 
more  charming  collection  it  would  be  difficult  to 
propose.  It  will  belong  to  history,  in  its  facts  and 
its  unity ;  it  will  belong  to  psychology,  in  its  ex- 
hibition of  individualities ;  and  it  will  have  the 
interest  of  fiction  in  its  intrigues,  adventures,  and 
portraiture  of  the  passionfl. 

The  first  volume  is  of  good  promise.  The 
epoch  at  which  the  series  commences  is  the  fa- 
mous one  of  la  rigenu.  What  was  its  peculiar 
characteristic  ?  The  preparation  of  a  revolution 
amidst  the  orgies  of  dissipation.  No  work  is  bet- 
ter fitted  to  depict  the  licentious  court,  where  the 
Duchesse  de  Maine  conspired  with  all  the  beaux 
eaprits,  than  the  memoira  of  Mademoiselle  Delau- 
nay,  afterwards  Madame  de  Stael,  who,  as  one  of 
<  les  femmes  de  la  Duchesse,'  lived  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  conspiracy  and  the  dissipation.  Her 
memoire  have  been  translated  into  English ;  but 
detestably.  After  Madame  de  Stael  comes  Le 
Marquis  D'Arprenson;  who  was  nicknamed 
I/Arsenson  la  bite,  because  he  was  stupid  enough 
to  be  nonest  Site,  or  not,  he  was  a  very  enter- 
taining writer,  and  bis  memoirs  here  printed,  are 
worthy  of  him,  who,  when  some  people  were 
proang  aboat  deaths  said  ao  wittily,  *  Yooa  trou- 


ve2  done  qu'il  est  difficile  de  mourir  ?  Je  vois, 
pourtant  que  tout  le  monde  ^en  tire.*  We  have 
then  extracts  from  '  Madame  la  mire  du  reeent,' 
and  from  the  inimitable  St.  Simon,  from  whom, 
indeed,  we  would  fain  have  had  more.  We  shall 
report  on  the  succeeding  volumes  from  time  to 
time.  The  only  observation  we  feel  called  upon 
to  make  is,  with  regard  to  the  necessity  for  a  full 
^nerai  index.  This,  it  is  possible,  Messra.  Didot 
intend  to  furnish  with  the  concluding  volume. 
Should  they  not  have  thought  of  it,  we  would 
strongly  uif^  it  on  their  consideration ;  it  would 
very  matenally  augment  the  value  of  the  series. 
No  work  of  twelve  volumes  can  pretend  to  com- 
pleteness without  a  good  index;  but  a  work  so 
various  and  personal  as  the  present — a  work  that 
comprises  the  events  of  an  eventful  century,  and 
all  tne  principal  persons  who  figured  therein — a 
work  whose  twelve  volumes  are  to  contain  the 
essence  of  two  hundred — for  this  not  to  have  an 
ample  index  would  be  to  lose  half  its  utility. 

in  conclusion,  we  may  add  that  the  series  re* 
sembles  in  form  and  price,  that  very  cheap  and 
elegant  library  which  the  Didots  publish,  under 
the  title  of  « Chefs-d\Euvre  de  la  Litt^rature 
Franfaise,'  of  which  we  have  occasionally  spoken. 


Grundriss  der  Chriechischen  Literature  tnit  einen 
vergliechenden  Veberblick  der  Romischen*  Von 
G.fisRMHARDT.  Zweiter  Theil.  Williams  and 
Norgate.     1845. 

After  a  lapse  of  nine  years,  Herr  Bemhardy  pro- 
duces this  second  portion  of  his  *  Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Greek  Literature,*  which  completes  the 
work.  The  present  volume,  of  some  1000  pages, 
comprises  the  History  of  Greek  Poetry,  ana  may 
be  regarded  as  a  complete  work  in  itself. 

Herr  Bemhardy  is  a  ripe  scholar,  and,  with  the 
patient  industry  of  German  scholan,  has  made 
aimself  thorough  master  of  the  bibliography  of  his 
subject  As  a  repertory  of  all  that  has  been  written 
upon  Greek  poetry,  tlus  volume  has  considerable 
value,  because  it  includes  the  very  liUest  labours 
of  philologists.  Thus  the  Fables  of  Babrius,  the 
discovery  of  which  excited  so  much  attention 
among  the  erudite,  only  a  few  months  ago,  have 
given  rise  to  a  small  library  of  editions,  commen- 
taries, and  criticisms ;  all  of  these  works  has  our 
author  devoured,  and  the  result  is  condensed  in 
his  notes. 

The  work  is  fitly  entitled  *  Outlines  ;*  our  read- 
en  must  not,  therefore,  look  for  any  of  the  h^her* 
characteristics  of  literary  history,  it  is  a  book  for 
reference  and  study ;  learned,  unpartial,  complete^ 
A  true  Gennan  books  bonrtiog  with  the  bulk^ot 
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its  materials,  written  in  a  plain,  usefal  style. 
English  readers,  indeed,  might  desire  more  of  that 
fine  rushing  enthusiasm,  which  gives  wings  to  the 
learning  of  Mr.  St  John's  *  Hellenes,'  con?erting  a 
book  of  reference  into  a  delightful  companion. 
But  if  it  has  not  this  merit,  it  is  not  without  a  merit 
of  its  own ;  viz.,  that  of  bein^  the  best  compendi- 
um with  which  we  are  acquamted,  uniting  fulness 
with  breyity.  One  excellent  portion  of  the  ar- 
rangement is  the  distribution  of  notes.  Instead  of 
bang  fatigued  by  the  perpetual  interruption  of  the 
text  m  foot-notes  and  references,  the  notes  are  ap- 
pended to  each  section,  and  as  these  sections  are 
short,  the  reader  has  no  trouble  in  tumine  to  the 
notes  whenever  he  feels  disposed.  In  tnis  way 
the  author  is  enabled  first  to  present  you  with  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  subject  of  each  section,  and 
afterwards  to  discuss  controvertible  or  controverted 

Eoints  in  the  notes.  The  absence  of  an  index  is, 
owever,  a  serious  drawback. 
To  those  familiar  with  Herr  Bemhardy's  previ- 
ous works,  and  especially  the  '  Grundrisa  der  Ro- 
mischen  Literatur,'  which  has  long  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation,  no  comment  of  ours  can  be  neces- 
sary to  recommend  the  present  work;  and  to 
others,  we  trust  that  we  have  in  these  few  lines  suf- 
ficiently indicated  the  nature  of  the  work,  for 
the  execution  of  which  the  autfaor^s  name  is  gua- 
rantee. 


The  Destination  of  Man,  By  J.  G.  Fichte. 
Translated  from  the  Grerman.  By  Mrs.  Percy 
Sinnetl.    Chapman,  Brothers.    1846. 

Too  much  encouragement  cannot  be  given  to  en- 
terprising publications  like  the  present.  They  are 
directly  m  the  teeth  ol  popular  prejudice  and  po- 
pular trash.  They  are  addressed  to  the  higher  class 
of  readers — those  who  think  as  well  as  read. 
They  are  works  at  which  ordinary  publishers 
shudder  as  *  unsaleable,'  but  which  are  really 
really  capable  of  finding  a  very  large  public. 


The  present  work  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
Fichte's  writings.  It  is  animated  oy  a  great  and 
lofty  purpose,  and  written  in  a  strain  of  subdued 
but  powerful  eloqtience.  Those  who  are  alarmed 
at  the  obscurity  of  German  philosophy  need  feel 
no  uneasiness  in  taking  up  the  '  bestinatfon  of 
Man,'  which  was  expressly  intended  as  a  popular 
exposition  of  Fichte's  doctrines.  It  is,  as  he  truly 
says,  intelligible  to  all  readers  who  are  really  able 
to  understand  a  book  at  all ;  and  as  the  history  of 
a  mind  in  its  various  phases  of  doubt,  knowled^, 
and  faith,  is  of  intense  interest  to  all.  Agree  with 
Fichte  or  disagree  with  him,  you  cannot  help  be- 
ing carried  along  by  his  manly  earnestness,  yoa 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  his  subtlety  and 
depth.  Agreement  in  such  a  matter  we  take  to  be 
wholly  indifferent  A  book  of  this  stamp  is  sure 
to  teach  you  much,  because  it  excites  thought  If 
it  rouses  vou  to  combat  its  conclusions,  it  has  done 
good  work ;  for  in  that  very  effort  yon  are  stirred 
to  a  consideration  of  points  of  view  which  hitherto 
escaped  your  indolent  acquiescence. 

Of  the  translation,  we  must,  on  the  whole* 
speak  very  highly.  1 1  is  accurate  in  the  best  sense. 
Some  objection  may  be  occasionally  raised  to  nur- 
ticular  phrases;  but  German  philosophical  lan- 
gua^  is  the  despair  of  all  translatore ;  we  have  no 
eqmvalents  for  many  of  its  ordinary  words;  and 
although,  therefore,  we  may  question  Mrs.  Sin- 
netf  s  attempts,  we  willingly  confess  that  we  can 
sufl^st  few  that  would  do  better.  Compared  with 
or£nary  translations  from  the  German  il  is  really 
admirable.  One  great  merit  is,  that  the  reader  is 
never  plagued  by  the  consciousness  of  reading  a 
translation.  It  is  as  idiomatic  and  easy  as  original 
composition. 

From  a  passage  in  the  preface  we  learn  that  the 
translator  is  the  author  of  the  article  on  Fichte's 
life  in  our  Number  for  October,  1845.  The  wri- 
ter of  this  notice  has  bestowed  considerable  atten- 
tion upon  Fichte,  and  he  feels  assured  that  he  is 
only  expressing  the  universal  opinion  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  « Foreign  Quarterly,'  when  he  r^ards 
that  article  as  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  trans- 
lator's capacity,  and  knowledge  of  the  author. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAliroVKR,  \Mi  March, 

Deau  Mft.  Efiitoit,— This  place  would  be  as 
dull  as  ever,  had  not  the  much-beloved  king  re- 
cently issued  an  order  which  may  safely  be  classed 
amongst  the  most  characteristic  acts  of  his  enlight- 
ened and  patertial  gotemment.  You  know  well 
enough  how  shamelessly  he  has  always  displayed 
&  marked  preference  for  the  nobilit^^  end  an  undis« 
guised  contempt  for  the  bourgeoisie.  That  is  his 
extern.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  it  works.  I 
Beed  say  nothing  ol  the  affection  that  ia  home  him 


by  his  bourgeois  subjects,  fiut,  as  if  by  one  stroke 
o!  profound  policy,  he  wished  at  onee  to  humili* 
ate  the  bourgeoisie  and  irritate  the  nobility,  he  has 
recently  ordained  the  following  humane  and  social 
rule.  The  offlcere  in  his  army  are  poor ;  pitiably 
poor.  They  have  also  the  further  inconvenience 
of  being  not  altogether  machines  but  men,  aa  h 
peuprhs  /  This  leads  them  to  marry,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  to  become  fathers.  His  Majesty  has 
resolved  to  '  put  down'  marriage  in  the  army. 
Accordingly,  no  officer  may  now  many  tmlesB  he 
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oui  show  ffaat  he  poasesses,  besides  his  pay,a 
certain  slipulated  income.  The  lieutenant  must 
hare  800  dollare  a  year  (130/.) ;  the  captain  must 
have  1200  dollars;  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
Now,  this  would  be  a  hardship  in  England;  in 
Hanover  it  amounts  to  the  abolition  of  marriage  in 
the  army  ;  the  officers  are  so  poor,  that  those  pos- 
sessing  the  stipulated  sum  are  black  swans. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Suppose  a  captain  has  won  the 
affections  of  a  girl  possessinff  foitnne  enough  to 
enable  them  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
marriage,  the  course  of  their  true  love  may  run 
none  the  smoother  on  that  account.  It  must  be 
shown  that  the  fair  one  belongs  to  a  family  worthy 
of  uniting  itself  to  that  of  a  Hanoverian  officer ! 
The  pure  beer-and-tobaeco  blood  of  Hanover  must 
not  be  corrupted  by  any  admixture  vrith  puddle ! 
JDonner  welter!  are  we  to  spring  au$  EdeUiand — 
are  we  to  belong  to  the  rich,  rare,  glorious  aristo- 
cracy of  Hanover,  and  have  our  children  bom  of 
bouigeois  mothers  ?  '  Perish  the  thought,'  as 
they  say  at  Asdey's.  The  merchant  may  be .  a 
<  very  worthy  individual,'  but  his  daughter  cannot 
marry  our  son.  So  thinks  noble  Hanover;  or, 
rather,  so  thinks  the  noble  king,  fie  will  not 
have  buigheis  in  his  army.  If  his  officers  are 
weak  enough  to  look  with  serious  thoughts  upon  a 
buigber^s  daughter,  he  will  not  be  weak  enough 
to  suflerthe  scandal.  Henceforth,  fascinating  fire- 
eaters,  tnm  your  batteries  elsewhere,  that  your 
descendants  (if  you  have  any  that  you  can  ac- 
knowledge) may  exclaim  with  the  fine  fellow  in 
'  Peter  Pmdar,'  who,  speaking  of  one  of  his  an- 
cestry, says : — 

'  The  man  who  did  espouse  this  dame  divine, 
Was  Alexander,  Earl  of  Kincardine ;  . 
Who  poured  adown  my  body,  like  a  sluice, 
The  noble !  noble! !  noble  1 1 !  blood  of  Bruce!" 

Was  ever  anything  more  farcically  despotic 
heard  of  in  these  modern  times  ?  That  the  king 
should  wish  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  of 
poverty  in  his  army  is  natural  enough,  but  has  he 
pursued  a  rational  method  ?  That  .he  should  in- 
sist upon  his  officers  being  possessed  of  a  certain 
competence  ere  they  marry,  is  perhaps  somewhat 
arbitrary,  but  it  is  intelligible  enougn.  But  that 
he  should  forbid  the  nobly-born  officer  to  unite 
himself  to  the  merchant's  daughter,  Who  could 
furnish  the  competence^his,  as  a  mere  bit  of  po- 
litico«military  economy,  to  say.  nothing  of  the 
affections,  is  an  absurdity  so  monstrous,  so  ridicu- 
lous, and  so  despotic,  that  one  knows  not  whether 
to  laugh  or  to  be  angry.  The  unhappy  victims, 
however,  find  it  no  laughing  matter:  hke  Poly- 
phemus,  *  they  n^,  they  burn.'  True,  all  their 
anger  evaporates  in  useless  grumbling.  When 
they  meet  with  a  sympathetic  foreigner  they  pour 
forth  their  griefs  and  grow  eloquent.  But  without 
a  free  press  and  free  speech,  what  avails  grum- 
bling or  eloquence  ?  As  one  of  them  said  to  me, 
*  We  are  all  furious  against  the  order ;  but  we 
Hanoverians  are  good-natured  fellows,  and — we 
submit.' 

The  king  must  have  been  very  certain  of  his 
power  before  he  could  have  ventured  on  such  a 
course.    To  o&nd  the  army  is  of  all  things  dan- 

Serous  in  a  despot.    What  must  be  the  extent  of 
espotism  when  the  army  can  be  offended  and  the 
bourgeoisie  humiliated,  without  creating  anything 


more  serious  than  a  Iltde  grmnblingr  and  that 
German  grumbling  ?  Really,  to  an  Englishman, 
the  present  state  of  Germany  is  a  sad  spectacle. 
In  Austria  they  have  recently  passed  an  edict 
which  deprives  every  one  of  citizenship  who  shall 
dare  to  join  the  German  Catholics,  of  whosa 
Ronge  is  the  Luther.  Crerman  Catholicism  is 
tolerated  elsewhere  when  not  recognized ;  in  Aus- 
tria it  is  a  heresy  so  dire,  that  Protestantism^ 
Mosaism,  in  short,  any  and  every  kind  of  urn  is 
preferred  to  it.  Jews,  Protestants,  and  Mahome- 
tans may  live  there.  German  Catholics  alone 
may  not ! 

To  return  to  the  Hanoverian  matter.  Some 
people  see  in  the  order  a  certain  aspect  not  with- 
out importance.  They  believe  that  the  king 
wishes  JHs  officers  to  be  unmarried  because  thejT 
will  be  better  soldiers.  They  ai^ue  that  when  a 
man  has  a  wife  and  family  he  is  more  of  a  ckizeiv 
than  soldier ;  he  is  less  reckless  of  his  life ;  less 
adventurous.  In  other  words,  he  is  more  man 
than  machine.  This  appears  to  me  an  illogical 
and  silly  aigument  I  at  once  appeal  to  ovr 
army.  Are  our  officers  less  distinguished  iot 
courage  when  married  ?  Are  they  less  invincible 
because  they  have  wives  and  children  to  support  ? 
The  question  answers  itself.  In  truth,  the  very 
attempt  to  make  the  soldier  less  of  a  man  than  a 
fighting  machine,  deprives  him  of  his  greatest 
Qualities  as  a  soldier — the  morale.  We  all  know 
tnat  strength  and  discipline,  valuable  as  they  are', 
are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  morale.  The 
man  who  has  a  family  looking  up  to  hhn  will  be 
the  last  to  disgrace  his  name ;  not  only  by  lack  of 
covrage,  but  by  lack  of  anything  else  that  consti- 
tutes an  honourable  name. 

But-*and  the  point  is  of  the  highest  rmportance 
— the  citizen,  the  family  man,  by  the  very  fact  of 
being  bound  to  society  with  so  many  tender  links, 
is  essentially  a  social  man.  He  sticks  to  the  esta- 
blished order  of  things  ;  he  is  slow  to  entertain  re- 
volutionary ideas ;  he  woukl  rather  saffer  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  endurable  despotism  than  launch 
into  any  enterprise  that  would  disturb  the  social 
condition  of  his  country.  The  single  man  is  an 
adventurer,  and  as  such  prone  to  revolutions,  be- 
caa.^  in  any  social  disturbance  he  has  his  chance 
of  advancement  and  renown.  He  is  reckless,  un- 
fettered. He  stakes  his  life  upon  the  die,  because 
he  has  only  his  life  to  stake.  No  wife,  no  dearly* 
loved  children  interfere  with  his  theories.  He  wiU 
fight  for  what  is  just ;  he  will  rebel  for  a  theory, 
why  should  he  not?  His  stake  is  small;  hie 
chance  «eat. 

ThisDeingan  indisputable  fact,  what  shall  wis 
think  of  the  despot's  policy  which  would  increase 
the  number  of  men  prone  to  revolution,  and  those 
men  the  best  instruments  for  a  revolution  ?  On 
the  increase  of  immorality  in  the  army — already 
great  enough — which  this  law  will  produce,  I  say 
nothing.  The  king,  doubtless,  cares  not  a  groeek* 
en  about  it.  But  politically  it  is  a  colossal  ah* 
surdity. 

Considering  what  are  the  sentiments  with  whidi 
the  Dnke  of  Cumberland  is  regarded  in  England 
and  likewise  in  Prussia,  you  will  be  somewhat 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  is  very  much  liked  in 
Hanover  by  the  nobility  and  the  lower  classetw 
His  marked  preference  for  Uie  fordser  explaine 
their  sentiments ;  and  his  judkious  flatteiy  of  the 
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people,  in  walking  or  ridine  about  like  a  plain 
gentleman,  explains  bia  popularity  with  the  plebs. 
But  amongdt  the  middle  classes  he  is  lej^uded 
with  anything  but  kindly  feelings ;  and  all  culti- 
Tated  people  Snow  very  well  d  quoi  if  en  tenirsur 
soneompU. 

Poverty  rapidly  and  alarmingly  increases.  '  I 
used  to  think,'  said  a  gentleman,  who  has  excel- 
lent means  of  knowing, '  that  although  you  were 
richer  in  England  than  we  were,  nevertheless  you 
had  more  poverty.  I  have  since  had  occasion  to 
scrutinise  our  condition  narrowly,  and  my  belief  is 
that  there  is  much  more  poverlv  amongst  us,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  having  the  assistance  of  any 
wealth.  In  our  provinces  you  may  tiaverse  laiee 
tracts  of  land  where  you  will  nnd  the  people 
starving;  and  you  do  not  see  there,  as  in  England, 
residences  of  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
who  are  at  least  able  to  relieve  in  some  measure 
the  burdens  of  the  poor.'  Much  of  this  destitution 
is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  Hanover 
from  the  ZoUvereiny  notably  amongst  the  flax-spin- 
ners and  weavers.  The  linen  manufacturers  are 
now  obliged  to  have  two  establishments,  one  in 
Hanover  and  one  in  some  country  in  the 
ZUlverein  (Brunswick  for  example),  where  the 
linen  can  be  bleached  and  sold.  Nevertheless,  the 
feeling  in  Hanover  generally  is,  that  they  have 
done  wisely  in  keeping  out  of  the  Zoilverein.  To 
sum  up  my  impressions  of  Hanover  in  one  sen- 
tence, I  would  say  that  whereas  in  England  the 
contrast  with  enormous  wealth  makes  poverty 
more  salient  and  hideous,  in  Hanover  the  absence 
of  wealth  makes  poverty  more  desolate  and  hope- 
less. 


Bjc&lim,  17  th  March. 

I  was  glad  to  leave  Hanover,  and  expected  to 
find  Berlin  a  pleasant  change  So  in  truth  it  was, 
but  no  thanks  to  Prussia  for  it.  Had  I  not  so 
many  friends  here,  1  know  not  how  time  could  be 
IdUed.  Everything  is  <  stale,  flat,  and  unprofita- 
ble.' Political  matters  look  as  gloomy  as  ever ; 
but  there  is  nothing  going  forward  to  give  even 
variety  to  complaints;  nothing  but  the  old  droning 
regrets  salute  one's  eara.  The  Polish  insurrection, 
which  on  the  Rhine  excited  a  perfect  fever  of 
sympathy,  has  very  properly  been  regarded  here 
as  a  pimy,  premature,  and  therefore  foolish  afllur. 
The  liberals  lament  that  so  much  blood  should  be 
80  insignificantly  shed,  and  so  many  bmve  men 
doomea  to  Siberia  and  elsewhere  for  so  useless  an 
outbreak. 

Literary  matters  are  still  worse.  Nothing  ap- 
pears— ^nothing  is  going  forward.  Polemics  alone 
occupy  the  press,  and  such  polemics  I  The  wor- 
thy dermans,  who  know  how  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  any  hardship — and  conceive  the 
hardship  to  a  German  of  not  bein^  able  to  get  a 
book  printed !  almost  as  well  depnve  him  of  his 
fVeiu  Bier  and  pipe ! — manage  to  console  them- 
selves ;  and  as  one  said  to  me  yesterday,  *  It  is 
well  that  a  time  of  Quietness  should  come.  Let  us 
lie  fallow ;  we  shall  then  be  able  to  stud^.  Ich 
machejezt  Forschungen!  <I  am  now  making  re- 
Maiches).   Curious  to  know  how  he  proposed  to 


avail  himself  of  the  pause,  and  to  what  reaearehes 
he  was  going  to  devote  the  precious  time,  now 
that  he  hm  it,  you  may  imagine  the  extent  of  my 
sjrmpathy  when  he  informed  me  that  he  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  'Eleusinian  Mysteries.'  How 
venr  German ! 

Another — ^yet  another! — book  on  Groethe  will^ 
shortly  appear,  being  a  small  volume  of  unpub- 
lished lettere.    I  have  seen  some  of  the  sheets 
they  promise  entertainment,  though  I  fear  tht 
are  somewhat  too  local  to  be  greatly  interesting  in 
England. 

Pmtz,  the  author'^of  thelAjistophanic  comedy, 
*  Die  politische  Wochenstube,'  of  which  you  gave 
us  some  idea  (<  Foreign  Quarterly,  No.  lxx.')  is 
now  here,  and  lecturing  on  the  drama.  He  was 
indicted  for  liis  comedy;  but  the  king,  having 
chanced  to  read  it  while  the  trial  was  in  progress, 
was  apj^rently  much  amused  with  it;  at  any 
rate  be  did  not  see  anything  in  it  very  criminal,  so 
ordered  the  proUs  to  cease.  I  must  tell  you  a 
story,  now  I  am  on  the  subject  of  forbidden  books. 
There  appeared  recently  a  work  on  Austrian 
finance,  written  by  one  well  instructed  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  whom  the  government  shrewdly  suspected 
to  reside  in  Prague.  As  the  revelations  were  very 
oflensive,  the  government  ordered  Herr  Muhdt,  the 
bead  of  the  police  at  Prague,  to  discover,  if  possi- 
ble, the  author.  All  search  was  vain.  He  then 
received  instructions  to  set  out  himself  for  Ham- 
buig,  where  the  work  was  published,  and  endea- 
vour to  wheedle  the  secret  from  Campe,  the  pub- 
lisher. Muhdt  set  ofl*;  but  some  one  had  been 
before  him,  and  had  warned  Campe  of  his  purpose. 
Campe,  who  was  a  very  knowing  fellow,  played 
his  part  to  perfection ;  sufiered  himself  to  be  cajol- 
ed, and  at  last  invited  Muhdt  to  tea,  half  promis- 
ing to  tell  him  the  author's  name,  under  a  condi- 
tion of  secresy.  At  tea  Muhdt  was  very  pressing ; 
and  CampCit  At  length,  begging  him  to  make  no 
use  of  his  knowledge,  confidentially  whispered, 
<  The  author  is  Herr  Muhdt,  the  head  of  U)e  police 
in  Prague.'  Conceive  the  start  and  the  changing 
colour  of  Herr  Muhdt !  Alarmed  lest,  perbaps, 
the  author  of  the  work  might  have  maliciously 
taken  his  name — for  he  had  no  suspicions  of 
Campe,  he  earnestly  declared  himself  to  be  the 
head  of  the  police.  Campe  afiected  astonishment 
Muhdt  then  asked  him  ii  he  had  many  copies  of 
the  work  on  hand ;  and  on  being  told  there  were 
still  two  hundred  and  fifty,  he  nought  Uiem  all. 
The  next  day  Campe  calleJ  at  his  notel,  to  ask 
him  whether  he  would  like  any  more  copies  of 
the  work.  <More!'  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Muhdt,  *  more !  why  I  thought  you  told  me  I  had 
got  them  all ."  <  Sehr  richtig !'  replied  Campe,  *  all 
of  the  ^rst  edition  ;  but  a  second  is  in  the  press,  of 
which  I  can  let  you  have  as  many  copies  as  you 
please.'  Muhdt  then  plainly  saw  Uiat  he  had 
been  duped,  and  departed  for  Prague,  crest-fallen, 
and  so  enraged,  that  [  should  not  like  to  be  the 
author  in  question ;  for  if  vengeance  has  a  keen 
scent,  he  will  assuredly  be  tracked. 

I  am  doomed  to  disappointment  with  respect  to 
the  Swedish  enchantress,  Jenny  Lind.  Last  year, 
when  I  was  here,  she  was  away.  I  consoled  my- 
self with  the  reflection  that,  as  she  had  si^ed  an 
engagement  with  Bunn,  I  should  hear  her  in  Eng- 
land. No  such  thing,  however.  The  pretty  moum 
of  the  syren  ref oses  to  accommodate  itself  to  our 
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rebellious  vocables.  Bunn  must  give  up  the  idea. 
When  in  Hanover,  1  learned  that  she  was  to  sing 
here  on  Saturday  last,  in  a  concert,  and  on  Sun- 
day, in  '  Les  Huguenots.'  Imagine  my  joy — and 
imagine  my  disappointment,  when,  on  arriving  at 
mynotel,  I  ordered  the  commissionaire  to  secure 
tickets  for  both  evenings,  and  was  told  that  Jenny 
had  sprained  her  foot  and  could  not  sing.  Oh, 
Jenny !  Jenny !  And  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  as  well, 
for  my  peace  of  mind  and  for  my  Juliana's  peace 
of  mind,  that  I  cannot  hear  the  enchantress.  She 
makes  such  havoc  here  amongst  the  bearded 
counts  (such  counts !)  that  a  susceptible  poet,  like 
myself,  living  upon  admiration  (and  mutton-chops) 
could  hardly  escape.  The  furore  she  at  first  ex- 
cited does  not  abate.  Tickets  are  taken  three 
weeks  in  advance  when  she  is  advertised  to  sin^. 
Women  vie  with  men  in  the  raptures  of  their 
praise ;  and  Europe  clamours  to  possess  her.  To 
r^ris  she  will  certainlv  go;  perhaps,  also,  to 
London ;  for  I  am  told  that  Lumley  has  made  her 
the  most  magnificent  offers,  and  declares  that  if 
Bunn  should  bring  an  action  against  her  for  non- 
fulfilment  of  her  contract,  he,  Lumley,  will  bear 
the  burden  of  it.  Many,  however,  question 
whether  Jenny  will  be  heard  to  advantage  in  so 
large  a  theatre  as  our  Opera ;  and  some  think  the 
presence  of  the  superb  Grisi  will  be  fatal  to  the 
small  voice  of  Jenny  Lind.  For  my  part,  I  in- 
cline  to  think  that  two  very  different  styles  cannot 
be  compared ;  there  is  room  for  each. 

Joseph  Gimsl — a  name  celebrated  here,  but  I 
imagine  never  heard  of  in  England — is  about  to 
set  off*  for  London,  taking  with  him  an  orchestra  of 
fifty  excellent  musicians,  well  trained  together. 
Gungl  is  the  Strauss  of  Berlin ;  and  his  waltzes 
and  dances  are  pretty  enough,  but  in  my  opinion 
by  no  means  equal  to  their  reputation.  Strauss  is 
a  real  inventor.  After  him,  many  write  agreeable 
waltzes  who  would  never  have  been  listened  to 
bad  he  not  given  them  a  model.  If  Gungl  is  the 
Berlin  Strauss,  then  is  he  (to  parody  Coleridge 
upon  Elopstock)  a  verv  Berlin  Strauss.  Last 
night  he  gave  his  farewell  concert,  and  the  rooms 
were  crowded  to  a  frightful  excess;  added  to 
which,  there  was  an  impenetrable  atmosphere  of 
smoke,  which  made  the  place  insupportable  to  all 
but  (rermans. 

I  have  no  more  gossip  to  send  you ;  and  Berlin 
is  so  dull,  that  I  shall  hasten  from  it,  out  of  sheer 
hopelessness  of  its  getting  livelier. 

Yours,  &c. 


Florknce,  February  29th,  1846. 

Here  we  are,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  at  the  end  of 
another  Carnival,  and  the  beginning  of  another 
Lent.  The  ktter  season  of  mortification  and  re- 
pentance is  unalterably  restricted  to  its  forty  days, 
not  injudiciously ;  but  its  gay  and  frolicsome  pre- 
decessor expires  at  a  greater  or  less  age,  according 
to  the  foil  of  Easter,  being  held  ,to  conunence  ever 
with  the  new  year.  Last  time  our  carnival  was 
as  short  as  it  could  be»  and  this  year  it  has  been 
nearly  as  protracted  as  &e  laws  oi  the  Calendar 
can  make  it  And  the  experience  of  the  two 
\7ould  make  it  appear  that  the  old  rhymiDg  adage 
TOL.  xzxvu.  9 


respecting  the  duration  of  human  agony  was 
equally  applicable  to  human  pleasure : 

**  Si  forttt,  brevis,  ti  longus,  levit." 

For  in  truth  our  *  long  farewell*  to  flesh  has  not 
been  as  brilliant  as  it  is  wont 

Sundry  causes  have  contributed  to  make  this  the 
case  besides  the  length  of  it    <  What !  there  has 
been  stagnation  of  trade ."  say  our  English  readers. 
— *  Depression  of  the  public  credit  ?    Uneasiness 
of  the  public  mind  on  political  grounds  ?   A  panic 
on  any  sort  of  subject  i*    My  dear  high-pressure 
civilisation  cockney,  we  know  nothing  of  these 
matten  in  Italy.    We  are  troubled  with  no  public 
mind ;  and  we  know  no  panic  other  than  might 
arise  from  untoward  manifestations  of  the  inten- 
tions of  some  of  our  idols — the  black  virgin  at  Im- 
pruneta,  or  the  miraculous  portrait  at  the  Santissi- 
ma  Annunziata,  for  instance — disasters  wisely 
provided  against  by  a  paternal  eoveniment,  by 
taking  care  that  the  idols  behave  themselves  plea- 
santly and  look  cheerful.   Tet  we  have  our  public 
misfortunes  and  seasons  of  gloom.    The  Duke  of 
Modena  perversely  dies  in  the  middle  of  C^nival ; 
thus  manifesting  strong  in  death  the  ruling  passion 
for  causing  all  the  discomfort  and  annoyance  pos- 
sible in  the  world.    It  is  true,  however,  that  it 
was  the  only  means  of  ensuring  a  modicum  of  re- 
gret at  his  demise. — Not  quite  that  either.    For 
the  shadowy  goddess  of  on  dit,  who  supplies  here 
the  place  of  'Times,*  •  Chronicle,'  and  'Gazette,' 
was  enabled  to  state  on  the  highest  authority,  that 
Nesselrode,  head    toady  to  the  Autocrat,  who 
chanced  to  be  d'ming  with  our  worthy  grand  Duke 
on  the  day  that  the  news  of  this  death  arrived,  re- 
marked, with  a  deeree  of  good  breeding  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  enlightened  appreciation  of  things 
evinced  by  the  observation,  that  <  we  had  lost  the 
best  sovereign  in  Italy.'    But  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  Autocrat  and  mankind  should  place  their 
<  best'  and  '  worst'  at  ppposite  ends  of  the  scale. 
The  Autocrat's  opinion  on  the  point  has  been 
stated.     Tt  is  but  fair,  therefore,  tnat  the  feelings 
of  *  the  masses'  should  be  allowed  to  find  utter- 
ance also.    Let  the  following  sonnet  speak  them. 
It  has  been  extensively  handed  about  here,  and  is 
a  specimen  of  the  modes  public  opinion  adopts  in 
Italy  to  manifest  itself,  despite  of  censore,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical : — 

PANEGIRICO  DEL  DUCA  DI  MODENA.] 

"  Nacqne  costui  dall'  iniqua  aemepza 

Deeli  oppressoii :  al  ducal  seggio  aecanto 
Inuzo  la  mannaja ;  e  fee  sue  vanto 
Di  Boja  incoronato  V  impudenza. 

• 

**  D*  agni  iofiunia  ebbe  in  sela  quinta  essenza'; 
Ogni  infiunia  copri  col  reeio  manto; 
£  r  Itale  sciagam  acexebbe  tanto» 
Che  r  Anttriaeo  rigor  panre  clemenit. 

**  Fedele  ai  Gesulti  e  al  santuarie, 

Torturd,  macelld.  la  specie  umana; 
E  degU  Btati  suoi  fece  un  (^alvaro : 

**  Ed  or  Bdorendo  qnesta  boona  lana 
Nomina  esecutor  testamentario 
n  nuovo  Miniitexo.di  Toscana." 

Of  which  very  sincere  and  heartfelt  PnoEOTaic, 
I  subjoin,  for  the  behoof  of  your  Eoglish^readers, 
the  following  attempt  at  a  translation :— 
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"  Bom  of  the  seed  of  a  nefarious  race 

Of  tyrants,  close  beside  his  dncal  throne 

He  raised  the  ^dlows,  and  made  boast  to  own 

A  crowned  hangman's  vile  unblushing  fiice. 

"  Vice's  quintessence  in  his  breast  had  place  ] 
His  regal  mantle  o'er  each  crime  was  thrown, 
Until  ftalia's  woes  so  vast  were  grown 
That  Aastrian  cruelty  seem'd  gentleness. 

"  Faithful  to  lesults  and  to  monkery 

He  tortured  and  he  butchered  human  kind ; 
And  of  his  states  he  made  a  Calvaiy. 

*'  Now  on  his  death-bed  this  good  soul  we  find 
Appoints  and  leaves  the  Tuscan  ministry 
Executors  of  his  last  will  behind. 

These  last  lines  allude  to  a  circumstance  which 
has  aroased  more  anger  and  discontent  in  Tuscany 
than  has  been  felt  there  for  years  past — the  giving 
up  to  the  Papal  government  of  a  refugee  who  had 
escaped  from  the  recent  disturbances  in  the  Ro- 
magna.  This  affidr  has  been  noticed  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  papers,  but  with  such  entire  mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts  of  the  case,  that  I  will 
just  tell  you  accurately  how  the  thing  fell  out.  I 
think  I  mentioned  in  ray  last  letter,  the  fact  of  the 
Grand  Duke  having,  against  the  counsel  of  his 
ministers,  decided  on  sending  away  to  Prance»  a 
body  of  refugees  from  the  Koraan  States,  with  a 
certain  portion  of  assistance  in  clothes  and  money. 
Well,  one  of  these,  one  Renzi,  must  needs  return 
to  Florence  with  a  false  jtassport,  for  the  sake  of 
the  beaux  veux  of  a  certain  modiste  who  had  re- 
tained his  heart  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Amo.  This 
was  mighty  charming  and  romantic,  and  the  ladies 
were  all  in  ecstasies  of  interest  about  the  fate  t>f  so 
faithful  and  enterprising  a  loVer,  until  the  awk- 
ward fact  of  his  having  left  a  fond  and  pining  wife 
at  Bologna  was  discovered,  and  compelled  them 
much  against  the  grain  to  admit  that  the  hero  was 
not  exempt  from  human  frailty.  Weil!  no 
sooner  had  the  silly  fellow  set  foot  in  Florence, 
than  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  police ;  and  the 
F&pal  resident  immediately  demanded  that  he 
should  be  given  up.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
Grand  Duke  was  m  the  greatest  distress.  To  in- 
crease it,  the  poor  wife,  despite  the  nature  of  the 
errand  which  had  brought  her  spouse  back  to 
Florence,  makes  her  way  on  foot  over  the  Apen- 
nines from  Boloena,  bursts  through  the  guards  at 
the  entrance  of  me  Pitti,  and  throws  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Grand  Duke.  She  presented  the  fol- 
lowing petition,  drawn  np  by  one  of  the  first  advo- 
cates in  Italy : 

«  To  say  to  your  royal  highness,  that  the  sup- 
pliant beiore  you  is  the  wife  of  Pietro  Renzi, 
would  sufficiently  tell  that  she  is  the  most  misera- 
ble of  women,  were  she  not  also  the  mother  of 
three  young  children.  The  perils  to  which  these 
innocents  are  exposed  increase  her  sorow  for  the 
peril  of  their  father — a  sorrow  which  can  be  esti- 
mated only  by  a  kthefs  heart 

*<  Such  a  heart  is  that  of  your  royal  highness, 
who  enjoys  sovereignty  only  to  do  good,  and  who 
adds  to  the  name  of  an  excwent  sovereign  tluit  of 
the  best  of  fathers 

<<  Trusting  in  that,  I  throw  myself  at 'y«ur  feet. 
My  name  is  enough  to  tell  you  aU  my  woe.  My 
tears  me  myonlTdoraenee;  ny  wjb  wKfaok 
aiguments;  your  latherly  heart  my  soutary  hope. 

*< Ftom  your  high  place,  oh!  let  a  mother's 


voi<te  reach  you.  tilve  ear  to  the  cry  of  three 
orphans.  I  know  that  your  Virtues  have  secured 
you  no  immunity  from  that  sorrow*  which  is  the 
bitterest  a  man  can  taste.  Pardon  a  despairing 
woman  for  thus  opening  afresh  a  cruel  wound ; 
but  I  can  have  nothing  in  common  with  you  ex- 
cept the  language  of  affliction,  which  may  reach 
your  heart  to  the  saving  of  my  children  through 
the  saving  of  their  father. 

"  On  a  single  word  of  your  mouth  now  hang 
five  lives." 

The  Grand  Duke  was  moved  to  a  very  painful 
degree ;  but  though  rendered  extremely  miserable 
by  the  affair,  he  thought  he  could  not,  under  ail 
the  circumstances  of  the  casej  take  upon  himself 
to  effect  a  second  time  the  prisonefs  escape  by  an 
exertion  of  his  supreme  will.  The  new  Tuscan 
ministry  seem  to  have  acted  in  this  conjuncture  as 
injudiciously  as  possible.  They  began  by  refer* 
ring  the  matter  to  the  l^al  authorities.  These, 
lawyers,  judges,  and  all,  having  considered  the 
case,  gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the 
Tuscan  government  was  in  no  wise  bound  to  give 
up  the  prisoner,  or  justified  in  doing  so ;  that  on 
the  first  occasion  Tuscany  had  decided  on  not 
giving  him  up  to  Rome  for  the  ofience  for  which 
he  had  fled ;  that  now  he  had  committed  no  fresh 
ofienee  against  Rome,  but  that  he  had  committed 
an  ofience  against  Tuscany  by  returning  thither 
with  a  false  passport,  which  in  an^  case  gave  the 
Tuscan  government  a  right  to  detain  him  for  pun* 
ishment  of  that  offence.  The  ministry  having 
thus  asked  the  opinion  of  the  lawyers,  and  having 
received  the  above  very  decided  and  unanimous 
answer,  forthwith  gave  Aim  up  lo  Rome/  Thus 
to  the  general  indignation  of  the  people  has  been 
superadded  the  especial  anger  and  dissatisfaction 
of  the  legal  body. 

Other  circumstances  also  have  concurred  to  in- 
crease the  general  unpopularity  of  the  present 
^vemment.  The  octroi  duties^  always  exceed- 
ingly odious  to  the  people  here)  have  been  in- 
creased. An  attempt  was  made  the  other  day  at 
Pisa  to  introduce  there  an  establishment  of  Nuns» 
'  of  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus,'  who  are,  in  fact, 
Jesuitesses.  The  popular  feeling  manifested  itself 
so  strongly  against  their  introduction,  even  break- 
ing out  into  violence,  that  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. But  the  incident  has  helped  to  discredit 
a  ministry  suspected,  on  several  grounds,  of  a  far 
stronger  feeling  of  regard  and  respect  for  Rome 
than  is  agreesmle  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  of 
Tuscany.  Another  indication  of  the  same  sort, 
much  dwelt  on,  is  the  fact  that  the  son  of  one  of 
the  ministers  has  been  placed  in  a  Jesuit  college 
for  his  educatiout  We  have  no  leading  articles* 
public  meetings,  or  political  reviews^  in  this 
country,  for  the  manifestation  of  public  opinion  i 
and  the  popular  feeling,  therefore^  when  roused  by 
any  circumstance  into  transitory  wakefulness,  has 
to  adopt  other  means  of  showing  itself.  It  has 
latterly  been  resorting  to  the  safe  method  of  making 
the  post  the  vehicle  for  its  anonymous  Titnpera<» 
tion.  The  members  of  the  new  ministry  have 
received  some  hundreds  of  letters  containing  evenr 
species  of  lampoon,  satire,  caricaiture,  and  animad- 
veraion,  prose  and  verse,  serious  and  ludicrous, 
by  the  pen  and  by  the  pencil.    One  of  these 

•  The  deatii  of  his  first  wifeand  of  hisdau^teif 
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letters,  immediately  after  the  rendition  of  Renzi, 
contained  a  representation  of  the  front  of  one  of 
the  government  lottery  offices.  These  always 
hare  the  successful  numbers  of  the  last  weekly 
drawing,  five  in  number,  exposed  to  public  view. 
In  place  of  these  five  numbers,  in  the  caricature  in 
question,  there  were  portraits  of  the  five  ministers. 
And  underneath  was  written,  «Si  prende  per 
Roma ' — the  ordinary  advertisement  of  the  lottery 
to  be  drawn  at  Rome ;  literally,  '  they  take  here 
for  Rome,'  meaning  the  numbers  chosen  by  those 
who  wish  to  play  in  the  Roman  lottenr. 

Despite,  however,  all  these  heart-burnings  and 
causes  of  gloom  and  discontent,  the  Carnival 
wound  up  with  an  unwonted  display  of  holiday 
foolery  and  Satumalian  license.  The  pelting  of 
sugar-plums  (so  called  bv  courtesy)  at  the  Corso 
which  takes  place  on  the  last  day  of  Carnival, 
was  practised  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  in  Tus- 
cany. The  Grand  Duke's  permission  that  this 
should  be  allowed,  alter  the  nishion  of  Rome,  was 
obtained;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
all  who  ventured  to  the  Corso  must  make  up  their 
minds  to  *  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm ' 
of  chalk  and  plaster,  shaped  into  the  fashion  and 
semblance  of  comfits.  Accordingly,  protective 
iron  visors  for  the  face,  unspoikbly  old  garments 
of  all  sorts,  or  else  dominoes,  w«re  in  request  on 
all  sides.  Four  o'clock  on  Shrove  Tuesday  ar- 
rived, and  all  Florence  poured  forth  into  the 
streets,  those  who  by  any  possibility  could  com- 
mand the  use  of  any  description  of  vehicle,  in 
carriages,  and  the  mt  on  foot.  Great  was  the 
store  of  ammunition  that  had  been  provided.  Be- 
sides chalk  and  flour  in  various  forms,  some  had 
provided  missiles  of  soot :  but  this  having  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Grand  Duke,  had  been  specially 
prohibited  the  day  before.  The  belligerents  were, 
therefore,  restricted  to  vkite  in  their  combating. 
Many  had  taken  up  positions  in  balconies  over- 
looking the  line  of  the  Corso,  and  these  thus 
fighting  at  a  great  advantage,  showered  down 
ihovels-full  of  chalk,  dust,  and  flour,  into  the 
carriages  as  they  passed  beneath  them.  The 
only  efficient  mode  of  retaliating  the  attackn  of 
these  assailants  was  by  flinging,  with  a  vi^ormis 
arm  and  dexterous  aim,  an  egg,  from  which  its 
native  contents  had  been  abstracted,  and  flour  in- 
troduced instead.  Before  one  circuit  of  the  Corso 
had  been  accomplished  all  looked  like  millers, 
and  great  was  the  despair  of  the  coachmen  et  the 
state  of  the  carriages,  filled  and  soiled  as  they 
were  with  sacks-fuTl  of  trash.  After  this  amuse- 
ment had  continued  till  dusk,  the  *festa  de' 
moccoli'  began,  also  for  the  first  time  at  Florence. 
This,  as  frequenters  of  the  Roman  Carnival  know 
well,  consists  in  evenr  one  carrying  a  lighted 
candle  or  tai)er,  and  endeavouring  by  eveir  means 
to  put  out  his  neighbour's  light,  and  uphold  his 
own — a  typification  of  a  social  pastime  not 
altogether  new  or  unknown  in  our  own  favoured 
land. 

What,  however,  must  be  admitted  to  be  peculiar 
to  these  people,  is  the  perfect  and  wonderful  good- 
humour  and  temper  wKich  prevailed  on  all  lumds. 
CoDcove  a  similai  scene  in  London,  or  any  of  our 
towns !  Think  of  the  fights  that  would  ensue, 
and  the  press  of  business  at  the  police-courts  the 
next  day !  We  are  apt  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
Italians  as  hot  in  temper  and  quick  in  quarrel. 


The  reverse  is  the  case,  to  a  degree  inconceivable 
to  an  Englishman.  The  Italians,  and  especially 
the  Tuscans,  are  probably  the  most  tolerant  and 
long-suffering  people  on  tne  earth  ,* — valeat  quan- 
tum— both  for  favourable  and  unfavourable  results. 
On  the  occasion  in  question,  their  universal  and 
unvaried  good-temper  and  forbearance  were  truly 
admirable. 

One  of  the  Carnival  amusements  of  Florence, 
which  is  most  popular  with  the  Tuscan  people  of 
all  grades,  and  which  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it 
embodies  a  large  portion  of  national  wit  and  pecu- 
liarity, is  the  performance  of  '  Stenterello.'  Sten- 
terello,  being  essentially  a  popular  personage,  con- 
fines his  appearance  to  one  or  two  of  the  smaller 
theatres,  and  to  Carnival  time ;  but  few  Florentines 
fail  to  visit  him,  at  least  now  and  then,  in  his  own 
haunts.  The  fun  consists  in  putting  Stenterello, 
who  is  the  burlesque  personification  of  a  Floren- 
tine of  the  lower  classes,  into  every  most  absurdly- 
ludicrous  position  and  difficulty.  Thus  we  see 
the  wziln  placarded  with  <  The  Ninety-and-nine 
Misfortunes  of  Stenterello.' — '  Stenterello,  Physi- 
cian of  Betelem.' — *  Stenterello,  a  Philosopher  by 
choice,  a  Wit  by  nature,  a  Lawyer  by  profession, 
and  a  Husband  malgri  /utV'— Or  else  we  have  him 
introduced  into  known  dramas,  in  the  most  hetero- 
geneous fstshion.  As  *  Der  Freischutz  with  Sten- 
terello.'~<  Stenterello  and  William  Tell.'  He  is 
always  in  all  sorts  of  scrapes ;  always  a  coward, 
yet  thrusting  himself  into  positions  of  danger ; 
always  a  rogue,  and  always  successful ;  and  de- 
spite every  chance  to  the  contrary  triumphant, 
luce  our  Punch,  over  ail  his  enemies  and  the  devil 
to  boot. 

But  you  will  be  asking,  and  I  fear  me  with  a 
frown,  Mr.  Editor,  whether  I  have  nothing  to  tell 
you  but  all  these  Carnival  fooleries ; — and  where 
all  the  Muses  hide  their  diminished  heads  durine 
the  periodical  reign  of  Momus  and  his  crew.  No  1 
not  alL  For  Terpsichore  at  least  is  wide  awake, 
and  in  the  absence  of  her  sisters  rules  the  hour 
well-nigh  despotically.  In  sober  seriousness,  of 
graver  matters  there  is  little  to  tell.  One  literary 
promise  I  have  to  communicate,  which  will  in  its 
performance  be  not  only  a  w^rk  of  considerable  in- 
terest and  value,  but  nay  well  be  deemed  a  curiositjr, 
nearly  unique  in  literary  history.  Gino  Capponi, 
lone  known  to  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
enea  men  and  profound  scholars  of  the  peninsula, 
but  who  has  been  for  many  years  entirely  blind, 
is  about  to  produce  a  history  of  the  Communes  of 
Italy.  Those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
Italian  history,  will  feel  at  once  how  valuable  a 
work  may  be  produced  on  this  subject,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  estimate  the  vast  amount  of  histori- 
cal erudition  and  (Higinal  research  necessary  for  its 
satisfactory  execution.  To  my  exclamation,  that 
it  appeared  to  me  of  all  the  subjects  that  could  be 
chosen,  the  least  possible  to  be  treated  by  one 
affiicted  as  its  learned  author,  on  account  of  the 
multifarious  nature  of  the  necessary  original  re- 
searches ;  it  was  replied,  that  the  work  would  be 
composed  wholly  from  the  richly-stored  reposita- 
ries  of  a  memory,  which  had  lost  none  of  the^vast 
acquisitions  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Jaborious  studj 
of  former  years.  The  name  of  Gino  Capponi  is 
an  amply  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  wotx  will 
be  no  mere  perfunctorily  executed  catch-penny. 

I  will  conclude  my  letter  with  a  word  or  two. 
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on  matters  artistic.  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter 
I  think,  a  large  Fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  re- 
cently brought  to  light,  or  at  least  to  general 
notice,  which  is  sought  to  be  attributed  to  Ha&el  ;* 
and  I  gave  some  reasons  for  deciding  against  such 
a  paternity.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  mention,  that 
one  circumstance  has  come  since  to  m^  knowledge, 
which  adds  a  probability  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
a  work  of  Raf&ers.  This  is  the  fact,  that  an 
aunt  of  that  artist  was  abbess  of  the  convent  at  the 
time  the  picture  was  painted.  It  is  certainly  in 
any  case  a  very  noble  picture;  indeed,  one  of 

J[uite  first-rate  excellence ;  equal  in  execution,  and 
ar  superior  in  preservation  to  the  celebrated  Milan 
fresco  of  Leonardo,  on  the  same  subject.  An  en- 
graving of  the  picture  on  a  large  scale  is  in  pro- 
gress. 

Powers,  the  American  sculptor,  whose  •  Greek 
Slave,'  purchased  by  our  countryman,  Mr.  Grant, 
recently  attracted  such  universal  admiration,  has 
t)een  engaged  on  a  bust  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  and 
has  produced  a  most  speaking  portrait.  An  *  Eve' 
by  him  is  still  in  bis  studio.  It  is  a  figure  of  in- 
finite beauty  and  dignity,  presenting  our  first 
mother  at  the  moment  of  her  iirst  transgression. 
'  The  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  atts,  es- 
tablished at  Florence,  numbers  above  600  mem- 
bers, and  their  first  annual  exhibition  last  summer 
consisted  of  120  paintings,  thirty  water-colour 
drawings,  and  nine  pieces  of  sculpture.  Consider- 
ing the  state  of  modem  painting  in  Iialy,  the  dis- 
play was  exceedingly  respectable.  In  the  histori- 
cal class,  the  favourite  subjects  were  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  picturesque  leaves  of  Italian  medieval 
history  or  romance,  with  the  usual  proportion  of 
J>antesque  themes.  Several  of  these  works  were 
well  composed  and  correctly  designed,  but  often 
crude  in  colouring  and  tame  in  expression.  Among 
the  few  scriptural  representations  two  were  of 
great  merit,  Jacob  receiving  Joseph's  blood-stained 
garment,  by  Antonio  Cesari,  and  Samuel  resusci- 
tating an  infant,  by  Ignazio  Zotti.  The  landscapes 
and  tableaux  de  genre  showed  only  mediocrity, 
excepting  two  fine  forest  scenes,  treated  by  Carlo 
Marxo  with  great  talent  and  a  happy  play  of  light. 
One  or  two  rules  of  this  association  are  worthy  of 
consideration  in  England;  the  subscribers  are 
bound  to  continue  members  for  three  years ;  the 
rejection  and  haneing  is  invested  in  a  committee 
of  five  artists,  wnose  names  hang  on  the  wall ; 
the  name  of  the  author,  subject  and  price  of  each 
work  are  afiixed  to  it.  The  annual  subscription 
is  four  dollars,  and  the  prizes  are  given  by  ballot 
in  money,  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  such 
work  or  works  exhibited  as  the  gainer  may  select, 
the  name  first  drawn  being  entitled  to  tlie  first 
prize  and  choice,  and  so  forth. 


RoMX,  February,  1846. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Rome  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
excited  curiosity  by  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Rusaias,  whose  visit  to  this 
capital  v^as,  for  many  reasons,  looked  upon  with 
general  interest    Following  so  quickly  upon  the 

*  See  Art  X  in  the  present  No. 


footsteps  of  the  Polish  Abbess  of  Minsk,  whose 
sufierings.ind  escape  from  persecutions,  understood 
to  have  been  authorized  by  him,  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  be  the  general  theme  of  impaseioa^ 
comment  here,  it  was  at  first  asserted  by  the  jour- 
nals that  his  majesty  would  avoid  setting  foot  in 
the  Papal  states.  When  his  intention  to  b^ird  the 
Pontiff  in  his  palace  was  announced,  there  vras 
much  speculation  as  to  the  object  and  manner  of 
so  unseasonable  a  visit,  and,  above  all,  as  to 
the  reception  he  would  receive  from  one  whose 
high  omce  united  protection  of  the  oppressed 
Catholics  of  the  north  with  the  charity  becoming 
the  head  of  their  church ;  and  whose  official  rela- 
tions had  for  long  been  so  complicated  and  inimi- 
cal with  his  volunteer  guest.  The  yarions 
dilemmas  arising  out  of  this  position  were  fuliy 
felt  by  the  counsellors  of  his  holiness.  Among  the 
usual  compliments  to  all  crowned  heads  arriving 
for  the  first  time  in  Rome  are  an  illnmination 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  a  girandola,  these  being  the 
two  most  imposing  spectacles  offered  by  this  city 
of  many  wonders.  To  pay  him  these  tributes  of 
respect  would  seem  a  remission,  if  not  an  approval 
of  all  the  emperor's  anti-Catholic  policy — to  with- 
hold them  might  widen  the  breacn.  fiesides,  his 
intention  of  asking  an  audience  of  the  pope  being 
known,  it  was  necessary  to  resolve  how  the  inter- 
view should  be  managed,  so  as  to  prevent  a  clever, 
cool,  and  determined  man  from  obtaining  a  real  or 
implied  sanction  of  all  that  his  holiness  bad  long 
been  protesting  against.  In  due  time  it  was  an- 
nounced  that  his  majesty  had  written  to  beg  his 
visit  might  be  strictly  private,  and  that  no  public 
honours  might  be  prepared. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  great  anti-pope 
of  our  age  entered  Rome  from  Naples  under  one 
of  Italy's  most  angry  skies,  wherein  rain,  sleet, 
and  wind,  did  their  utmost  to  chill  his  welcome, 
but  which  his  majesty  eood-homouredly  said  was 
to  him  mild  weather.  His  suite  occupied  ten  car- 
riaees,  and  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  palace 
of  nis  embassy  (the  Justiniani),  which  bad  been 
left  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  M.  de  Bouteneff  to 
a  hotel.  He  arrived  long  after  midnight,  but 
early  next  day  was  in  the  presence-chamber.  The 
pope,  knowing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and 
having,  perhaps,  some  doubts  of  his  guest's  mo- 
tives or  his  own  self-command,  had  selected  Cardi- 
nal Acton  to  witness  the  important  interriew,  the 
czar  being  attended  by  his  aole  and  bkmd  envoy, 
De  Bouteneff.  Although  necessarily  of  a  confi- 
dential character,  the  general  impression  of  its 
incidents  and  results,  current  in  the  best-infonned 
circles  here,  are  understood  to  be  correct  The 
pontiff  anticipated  the  emperor's  attempt  to  kiss 
his  hand  by  saluting  him  on  the  cheek,  and 
placed  him  by  his  throne  under  the  baldachino  or 
canopy  of  state.  After  exchanging  civilities  as  to 
his  journey,  and  the  empress's  health,  his  bolinecs 
assumed  a  serious  tone,  and  said  that  the  duty 
entrusted  to  his  hands  of  protecting  the  interesti^ 
of  his  church  was  one  for  whidi  he  must  briefly 
give  an  account,  and  that  there  were  matters  fotf 
which  the  emperor,  too,  must,  in  due  time,  stand 
in  judement,  regarding  ihe  treatment  of  the  pool 
Catholics  under  his  sway,  of  which  very  sad 
complaints  had  often  reached  his  ears.  This  was 
met  by  vague  protestations  that  such  tales  wers 
false  or  grossly  exi^ggerated,  wheieupoa  the  pope 
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took  from  a  drawer  copies  of  various  opptessiye 
ukases,  and  pointed  to  the  signature  of  Nicholas. 
This  home-thrust  was  parried  by  an  assertion  that 
these  were  laws  signed  by  him  only  oro  formic, 
being  mattets  ruled  by  the  svnod  of  the  Greek 
church,  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do.  But  his 
unsparing  questioner  rejoined  that,  like  all  human 
laws,  these  were  revocable,  and  were  subject  to 
his  control,  but  that  the  laws  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  administer,  and  in  behalf  of  which  he  now 

1>rote8ted,  were  immutable  and  divine.  This  so- 
emn  appeal  was  made  in  a  manner  startling  to 
the  autocrat,  and  it  iH  understood  that  he  promised 
inquiry,  and  held  out  hopes  of  redress.  The  pon- 
tiff afterwards  said  that,  having  discharged  his 
duty  as  head  of  the  CathoL'c  church,  he  had  an- 
other  complaint  to  prefer  of  a  temporal  character, 
— ^that,  though  compared  with  those  of  his  guest, 
his  states  were  of  small  importance,  he  and  his 
predecessors  had  long  been  recognized  throughout 
Europe  as  sovereigns,  and  their  envoys  were  re- 
ceived at  most  courts,  nor  was  be  aware  of  any 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  the  case  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  The  reply  was  that  such  a  propo- 
sal required  consideration,  but  that  it  should  be 
favourably  regarded. 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  the  interview, 
which  lasted  above  an  hour.  There  is  a  story 
current  that,  before  leaving  the  embassy,  the  Em- 
peror said  abruptly  to  those  around  him, '  Allons 
voir  ce  moine  !*  but  that  in  descending  the  stairs 
of  the  Vatican,  he  turned  to  De  Bouteneff  and 
said,  in  a  very  different  tone, '  S^avez-vous  que 
ce  moine  est  bien  chef  de  son  eglise !'  At  all 
events,  those  who  saw  him  closely  as  he  went 
and  returned,  observed  a  marked  change  in  his 
demeanour;  at  first  with  that  undaunted  bearing 
which  no  monarch  ever  more  signally  possessed, 
afterwards  serious  and  pensive,  whilst  the  perspi- 
ration glistened  on  his  brow.  On  the  whole, 
however,  both  parties  are  understood  to  have  been 
agreeably  surprised  with  each  other,  and  the  auto- 
crat repeatedly  expressed  to  the  Roman  functiona- 
ries his  high  respect  for  their  master,  and  the  gra- 
tification he  had  received  from  the  interview,  add- 
ing, however,  that  he  had  many  enemies  at  Rome. 
[n  accordance  with  the  same  feeling,  when  he  as- 
cended the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  where  a  collation 
awaited  him,  he  filled  a  glass  of  wine,  and  drank 
*>  Long  life  to  the  Pope,  and  the  fulfilment  of  his 
desires,'  an  expresswn  to  which  peculiar  siniifi- 
cancy  has  been  attached.*  Of  the  dignified  de- 
meanour of  his  holiness,  both  in  words  and  man- 
ner, no  second  opinion  is  heard ;  and  though  he 
gave  a  parting  audience  of  forty  minutes  to  his 
guest  four  days  afterwards,  he  declined  accepting 
Uie  presents  which  it  had  been  intended  to  oflfer. 
In  public,  the  rapid  motions  and  unpretending 
equipage  of  the  czar  often  disappointed  the  very 
limited  curiosity  which  was  shown  regarding  him, 

*  There  are  credulous  souls,  it  would  seem,  in 
Italy.  The  Russiaa  government  evidently  labours 
under  an  intense  nervous  solicitude  as  to  the  light 
in  which  its  character  and  conduct  are  regarded  by 
the  civilized  world:  but  it  has  signally  and  irre- 
parablv  damaged  its  reputation,  as  well  by  the 
miserable  quibbling  and  tran^arent  falsehoods  to 
which  it  has  had  recourse,  in  its  denial  of  the 
Minsk  persecution,  as  by  its  atrocious  proceedings 
in  the  afiairitselt^j&lifor. 


and  even  where  a  number  of  spectators  did  as- 
semble, they  manifested  great  indifference,  except 
such  of  them  as  approached  to  throw  petitions 
into  his  carriage.  It  is  believed  that  few  of  the 
Roman  nobility  left  their  names  at  his  palace. 

But  in  this  holy  city  there  are  important  inte- 
rests besides  those  of  church  and  state.  During 
some  weeks  many  of  the  most  valuable  works  oi 
old  art  had  been  disappearing,  conjured  away  by 
some  invisible  influence  under  a  pledge  of  their 
bein^  brought  under  the  £mperor*s  notice,  who 
was  nailed  as  a  Mammon  ot  wealth  by  many  who 
were  willingly  blind  to  his  imputed  unrighteous- 
ness. The  anists,  too,  were  on  the  alert,  and 
hearing  that  his  majesty  had  bought  up  an  entire 
exhibition  of  modern  works,  got  up  for  his  in- 
spection at  Palermo,  they  reaidiiy  caught  at  a  pro- 
posal emanating  from  the  Russian  embassy,  that 
they  should  open  the  exhibition  rooms  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo.  This  was  sanctioned  by  gov- 
ernment on  condition  that  they  should  be  open 
only  to  the  Czar  and  his  suite,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  annual  spring  exhibition.  Nor  was 
the  precaution  unfoundea,  as  on  this  occasion 
many  artists  who  do  not  usually  exhibit  thftre, 
sent  works,  after  which  the  usual  display  must  be 
little  attractive.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
works  were  hung,  and  although  it  may  appear 
invidious  to  assert  of  an  exhibition  open  to  all 
nations  in  the  *  mother  of  arts,'  that  it  would  have 
been  respectable  in  an  Enelish  provincial  town, 
yet  more  cannot  in  justice  be  said.  Most  of  the 
first  names  were  absent  from  the  walls,  and  the 
rule  that  everything  should  be  for  sale,  necessarily 
excluded  the  finest  emanations  of  the  Roman 
studios,  these  being  usually  executed  on  commis- 
sion. The  highest  works  in  the  room  were  the 
'  Coronation  of  Petrarch  at  the  Capitol  in  1341,' 
and  the  *  Four  Ancient  Bards  in  Limbo  from  the 
Fourth  Canto  of  the  Inferno;'  the  former  by 
Pierini,  of  Florence,  was  somewhat  mannered 
and  monotonous,  the  latter  an  imposing  group, 
though  partaking  somewhat  of  that  French  clas-. 
sicism  which  borrows  its  movemente  from  the 
studio  and  the  stage,  rather  than  from  poetry  or 
real  life.  The  surprise  and  vexation  of  the  authors 
of  these  really  fine  pictures,  was  shared  by  their 
countrymen,  when  the  Emperor  interrupted  their 
oral  description  with  a  shrug,  and  passed  on  with 
a  cold  observation,  that  he  did  not  know  Italian. 
Ignorance  of  Dante  and  indifference  to  Petrarch 
were  in  their  eyes  less  venial  sins  than  the  flagel- 
lation and  torture  of  pious  nuns. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  rambling  letter 
to  enumerate  the  many  pleasing  and  meritorious 
tableaux  de  genre  which  adorned  the  walls,  or  to 
criticise  muddy  browns  and  all-prevailing  orange- 
tawny  tints,  so  painfully  spread  over  most  land- 
scapes painted  at  Rome.  Though  we  cannot  alto- 
gether recommend  the  ragged  touch  of  Herr  Ranch, 
the  green  bottle-glass  glazings  of  Thoming,  the 
parsley  foliage  of  the  elder  Strult,  or  the  rough 
pencil  of  his  clever  son,  the  works  of  all  these 
painters  offered  countervailing  merits.  The  water- 
colours  were  respectable  for  the  continent,  where» 
from  various  reasons,  they  cannot  rival  those  of 
£ng;land.  We  hazard  this  observation  in  full  con- 
viction of  the  ability  and  success  of  Herr  Werner, 
whose  works  never  want  liberal  purchasers.  In 
his  Moorish  hall  of  Lisa  at  Palermo,  there  were 
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bits  and  episodes  of  exquisite  finish  and  transpa- 
rency, reminding  one  of  the  motives,  as  well  as 
the  execution  of  Mieris;  but  thefie  merits  were 
scarcely  sustained,  and  the  general  monotony  of 
tone  was  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  absence 
of  vigorous  treatment.  The  emperor's  selection  of 
nine  works  in  oil,  two  in  water-colours,  and  one 
in  sculpture,  was  made  with  his  wonted  rapidity 
of  decision,  and  apparently  without  reference  to 
any  special  canons  of  criticism.  There  was  also 
an  exhibition  for  the  Russian  pensioned  students, 
of  which  their  sovereign  is  saia  to  have  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  in  pithy  phrase.  Of  the  numerous 
objects  of  art  and  curiosity  brought  privately  under 
his  notice,  he  is  believed  to  have  purchased  to  a 
very  limited  amount.  A  soldier  in  iiis  tastes,  he  is 
understood  to  be  most  interested  in  ancient  armour, 
and  to  be  quite  a  proficient  in  its  varieties.  He, 
however,  gave  many  commissions  in  statuary, 
most  of  them  copies  and  casts  of  antique  marbles, 
but  some  were  orders  for  original  works,  including 
two  from  Wolfe.  No  present  was  made  him  in 
the  name  of  the  Pope,  but  several  of  the  public 
institutions  of  the  city  contributed  their  gifts,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  was  a  superbly-bound 
set  of  all  the  engravings  that  have  been  issued 
from  the  Calcc^raphia  Camerale.  His  majesty 
afterwards  sent  from  Florence  the  usual  quota  of 
snuff-boxes  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  from 
whom  he  had  received  attention,  and  a  sum  for 
public  charities ;  but  his  expenditiue  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  at  all  so  lavish  as  in  other  cities.  A 
visit  limited  to  five  days  was  inadequate  to  the 
interests  of  Rome,  and  nroduced  few  incidents; 
one,  however,  was  gratifying  to  our  countrymen 
here.  When  at  St.  John  L^teran,  the  C2ar,  being 
informed  that  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was  in  the 
church,  requested,  through  General  Kiel,  his  attend- 
ance in  a  side  chapel,  where  he  cordially  shook 
his  hand,  and  conversed  with  him  for  some  time, 
expressing  the  wish  he  felt  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, especially  since  he  had  heard  of  his  being  in 
Italy.* 

The  three  annual  public  sales  of  the  Fesch 
gallery,  noticed  in  your  number  of  last  April,  are 
now  ascertained  to  have  yielded  about  50,000/., 
being  under  one-fourth  of  the  sum  originally  de- 
manded by  the  executors  for  the  entire  mass  of 
pictures.  The  remaining  ten  or  eleven  thousand 
will  not  add  much  to  their  funds,  as  a  creditor  to 
the  estate  has  been  allowed  to  select  four  thousand 
five  hundred  from  the  whole  residue  at  a  dollar 
each.  These  he  has  been  retailing  for  some  time 
past  at  a  handsome  profit,  and  B^me  is  in  con- 
sequence deluged  with  trash,  exposed  in  stalls  and 
hawked  about  the  town.  A  new  purchaser  has 
come  into  the  field,  whose  proceedings  have  as  yet 
been  worthy  of  his  station,  and  of  me  large  funds 
at  his  command.  Lord  Ward  has  bought  Vallati's 
celebrated  <  Magdalen,'  the  singular  variations  of 
Ivjiose  fortune  you  lately  gave  to  your  readers ;  the 
price  is  stated  at  1500/.,  which,' if  true,  can  yield 

*  Our  correspondent  means,  we  i>resume,  tha^ 
the  English  in  Rome  were  pleased  with  this  inci- 
dent, because  they  saw  in  it  a  conspicuous  acknow 
Itdgment  of  their  distinguished  countryman's  fiur 
renown.  The  Emperor,  Nicholas,  could  by  no  act 
of  his  coftftr  honour  on  such  a  man  as  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger.— Edxto  a. 


no  great  profit  on  the  chevalier's  sMCiilation,  after 
ten  years  of  anxiety  and  risks.  Besides  the  ex- 
penses of  his  protracted  suit,  he  has  paid  about 
550/.  in  buying  up  the  interest  of  Mr.  Jones  and 
of  Prince  Odescalchi;  and  but  for  the  injury 
accruing  to  the  picture  from  the  rumour  of  Wood- 
burn's  unfavourable  judgment  (pronounced  without 
having  seen  it),  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
turned  it  to  better  account.  Such  are  the  chances 
of  this  fluctuating  trade.  It  is  highly  eati^factory 
that  so  beautiful  a  work  has  'been  obtained  for 
England,  and  that  it  will  be  accompanied  by  two 
fine  fragments  in  fresco,  by  Correggio,  which  Lord 
Ward  has  purchased  of  Fieroni  for  700/. 

Overbeck's  great  oil  paining  for  Lubeck,  bis 
native  town,  is  at  length  finished,  after  occupying 
him  above  four  years,  and  is  very  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  admirers  of  the  purest  art.  The 
reputation  of  this  master  m«st,  however,  eventu- 
ally  rest  upon  his  drawings;  his  colouring,  in 
conunon  with  that  of  many  of  his  countrymen, 
being  a  failure.  Yet  compared  with  his  picture  at 
Frankfort,  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  improveroeBt, 
especially  in  depth  and  solidity  of  tone ;  but  there 
is  still  a  sad  want  of  modelling  and  chiaroscon>, 
and  the  crudity  of  tint  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
The  distance  is  also  defective  in  tnnsparency  of 
atmosphere,  and  generally  the  mechanism  must  be 
condemned  as  poor.  These  faults  are.  however, 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  merita  of  com- 
position and  feeling.  Eight  disciples  are  gathered 
in  a  semicircular  group  around  the  body  of  Christ, 
to  take  their  last  farewell  ere  it  is  committed  to  the 
tomb.  The  moment  is  that  in  which  violent  grief 
has  given  place  to  profound  and  absorbing  woe, 
the  last  offices  of  love  have  been  perf onned,  eneigy 
has  been  succeeded  by  exhaustion.  This  treat- 
ment gives  to  the  picture  a  unity  of  interest, 
which  the  more  dramatic  com]^ositions  of  Rafiael 
and  Perugino,  on  the  same  subject,  do  not  possess, 
and  which  ought  to  save  Overbeck  from  the  charge, 
often  ignorantly  brought  against  him,  of  slavishly 
copying  these  masters.  Yet,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, there  is  a  figure  with  outsnetched  arms, 
that  would  seem  borrowed  from  the  *  Entombment' 
of  the  Boigbese  gallery.  The  drawings  from  the 
*  life  of  Christ,*  for  Baron  Lotzbech,  are  still  in 
progress,  and  the  variety  of  motives  which  they 
ofier  amply  evince  the  original  resources  of  Over- 
beck's  mind,  even  whilst  ever  revolving  upon 
nearly  the  same  cycle  of  subjects.  We  trust  that 
ere  lonr  this  series  will  be  made  generally  known 
by  good  engravings ;  those  originally  begun  here 
have  been  suspendeid,  their  execution  not  being 
satisfactory. 

Talking  of  engravings,  Conaoni's  series  from 
the  works  of  Ranael  proceeds  slowly,  but  with 
scrupulous  accuracy  of  design.  Though  only  in 
outhne,  its  moderate  size  and  low  price  render  it 
the  most  useful  and  complete  work  as  yet  published, 
for  rendering  that  master  universally  appreciated. 
Bartoccini  is  well  advanced,  with  outlines  beavti-* 
fully  executed  from  the  great  altar-piece  by  Duccio, 
in  the  Duomo  of  Siena,  composed  of  thirty-six 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  Christ  and  the  Madonna; 
a  wonderful  monument  of  the  stale  of  art  in  1810: 
he  is  also  enga8;ed  on  twelve  figures  of  the  Apos- 
tles by  Overl^k  in  die  style  of  Marcantonio. 
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Art.  L — DiseaveriBs  in  Australia^  with  an 
Account  of  the  Coasts  and  Rivers  explored 
and  surveyed  during  the  Voyage  ofH.M.S* 
Beagle,  in  the  years  1837,  38,  39,  40,  41, 
42,  43.  By  Command  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty .  Also,  a  Nar- 
rative of  Captain  Owen  Stanley^s  Visits  to 
the  Islands  in  the  Arafura  Sea,  By  J. 
LoiTf  Stokes,  Commander,  R.  N.  Lon- 
don :  Boone.     1846. 

Australasia  is  naturally  represented  to  us 
in  different  lights,  according  to  the  various 
interests,  tastes  and  characters  of  those  who 
describe  it;  and  the  impressions  produced 
on  the  public  mind — for  even  the  instructed 
public  are  generally  content  with  impres- 
sions on  this  subject — are  strangely  opposite 
and  conflicting.  In  some,  the  name  awakens 
the  idea  of  a  vast  prison — a  kind  of  mortal 
Tartarus — with  huge  gangs  of  convicts  la- 
bouring incessantly  in  an  atmosphere  of 
crime ;  a  shudder  runs  through  their  frames 
at  the  very  thought,  and  they  turn  with  pain 
and  loathing  from  its  consideration.  More 
vulgar  minds  dwell  on  the  ludicrous  view  of 
transportation,  they  consider  penal  banish- 
ment a  droll  thing,  though  not  over  pleasant 
to  contemplate,  and  dismiss  it  with  a  joke 
and  a  laugh ;  while  others,  who,  like  Captain 
Stokes,  have  not  accustomed  themselves  to 
this  view  of  the  matter,  boldly  speak  of  the 
'  interesting  associations'  connected  with 
Botany  Bay?  Practical  politicians  dwell  on 
the  convict  system,  which  they  saddle,  bri- 
dle, and  mount  as  their  cheval-de-hataille 
against  a  colonial  secretary.  They  talk  of 
agricultural  and  commercial  distress,  of  a 
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falling  off  of  trade,  of '  many  beggars  where 
none  before  were  known,'  of  '  large  estates 
allowed  partially  to  return  to  their  natural 
wildness  ;'  in  short,  they  paint  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  a  colony  in  decline,  and  succeed  in 
awakening  the  sympathy  of  a  generous  pub- 
lic, which,  hearing  much  of  such  abnor- 
mal things,  and  little  of  the  counterbalancing 
prosperity,  learns  to  consider  these  settle- 
ments as  in  a  perpetual  state  of  insolvency. 

To  many.  New  South  Wales  seems  to 
present  the  aspect  of  a  huge  sheepfold,  from 
which  unheard  of  quantities  of  wool  are  an- 
nually shipped ;  whilst  South  Australia,  fruit- 
ful in  minerals,  has  lately  been  introduced  to 
our  notice  as  a  kind  of  copper  El  Dorado ! 

In  Captain  Stokes's  work,  the  title  of 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
present  article,  a  wholly  different  view  is 
taken.  We  are  led  in  company  with  that 
famous  little  sloop  the  Beagle  out  of  the  cir- 
cle of  colonial  associations,  along  the- shores 
of  unvisited  plains  which  stretch  away  in 
unbroken  monotony  towards  the  interior; 
across  deep  bays  divided  for  the  first  time  by 
an  European  keel;  and  up  great  rivers  that 
meander  through  the  virgin  plains  of  Austra- 
lia, patiently  awaiting  the  time  when  settle- 
ments and  thriving  cities  shall  cluster  on 
their  banks.  It  requires  no  great  effort  of 
the  imagination  to  people  these  solitudes, 
and  fill  the  air  with  <  the  busy  hum  of  men.' 
Providence  seems  to  hare  marked  them  for 
the  abode  of  Englishmen,  and  the  question 
now  is  only  one  of  time.  Silently  and  stead- 
ily the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  throwing  a  net- 
work of  settlements  over  this  vast  country. 
The  meshes  are  broad  and  irregular,  it  is 
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true ;  but  they  are  rapidly  filling  up,  and  no 
geographer  can  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  civilisation.  Maps  are  no  sooner  made 
than  they  become  historical — ^memorials  of 
what  had  been  done  when  the  engraver  be- 
gan to  work  ,rather  than  accurate  representa- 
tions of  what  is. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  a  traveller  to  escape  entirely  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  settlements,  and  to  plunge 
into  regions  utterly  unknown.  Interest  and 
necessity  have  in  most  cases  preceded  cu- 
riosity. Even  Bass,  the  discoverer  of  the 
strait  which  bears  his  name,  found  his  work 
more  than  half  done  by  a  party  of  runaway 
convicts.  Men  of  the  same  character  have 
constantly  moved  in  the  van  of  what  is  called 
discovery.  Squatters  and  adventurers  of 
every  description  have,  as  in  America,  sub- 
dued  portions  of  the  wilderness,  whilst  sci- 
ence was  making  preparations  to  explore  it. 
The  great  traveller  Mitchell,  who  did  pene- 
trate where  no  European  had  ever  penetrated 
before,  was  surprised  to  find  hospitality  at 
the  end  of  a  long  and  hazardous  journey  in 
the  cottage  of  a  countryman,  who,  arriving 
by  a  different  route,  had  already  begun  to 
amass  riches  from  the  soil.  Eyre  and  Sturt 
are  among  the  few  others  who,  in  large  por- 
tions of  their  expeditions,  succeeded  in  leav- 
ing all  traces  of  Europeans  behind. 

The  officers  of  the  Beagle  in  many  in- 
stances enjoyed  this  great  privilege ;  the 
Fitzroy.  the  Adelaide,  the  Victoria,  the  Al- 
bert, and  the  Flinders  rivers,  with  all  the 
vast  and  fertile  districts  on  their  banks,  had 
never  before  been  visited.  Some  of  them 
were  discovered  in  places  where  no  one  be- 
lieved that  any  drainage  could  take  place. 
As  to  the  rivers  in  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
some  men  absolutely  knew  the  reason  why 
they  could  not  exist. 

We  leave  it  to  geographers  to  decide  on 
the  importance  of  these  additions  to  their 
science.  Much  noise  has  not  been  made 
among  the  learned  on  the  subject.  They 
have  modestly  crept  into  the  charts  without 
exciting  a  single  controversy.  No  man  has 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  deny  their  ex- 
istence, or  to  question  their  value :  they 
have  been  accepted  as  commercial  or  politi- 
cal facts,  which  may  hereafter  affect  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  but  which  afford  no 
scope  for  perverse  ingenuity. 

This  is  precisely  the  light  in  which  we 
view  them  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
accompany  Captain  Stokes  with  delight  in 
his  laborious  and  hazardous  examinations  of 
the  vast  coasts  of  Australia.  We  penetrate 
with  him  into  mangrove  creeks,  sandy  ha- 
vens, deep  sounds,  and  estuaries,  and  share 
in  ihe  enthusiasm  with  which  he  poshes  on 


in  momentary  expectation  of  beholding  some 
broad  stream  expand  its  placid  surface  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun  or  moon,  in  the  disappoint- 
ment he  feels  when  all  his  hopes  prove  vain, 
and  in  the  intoxicating  sentiment  of  triumph 
induced  by  success.  The  scenes  he  wit- 
nesses on  these  reported  expeditions  strike 
us  sometimes  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  Vast 
coasts,  as  level  as  the  ocean,  and  presenting 
scarcely  any  traces  of  human  beings,  extend 
sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  of- 
fering a  single  opening  to  reward  the  pa- 
tient perseverance  of  the  explorer.  Even 
the  Libyan  desert  is  not  more  grand  than 
these  Australian  wildernesses.  A  gradual 
decrease  of  fertility  prepares  you  there  for 
the  desolation  you  are  to  encounter;  but 
here  the  desert  meets  you  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  inhospitable  shore.  Now  and  then, 
at  wide  intervals  a  curling  smoke,  visible  at 
a  vast  distance,  on  account  of  the  exquisite 
purity  of  the  air,  reveals  the  presence  of  the 
houseless  savage,  who  appears  to  have  wan- 
dered thither  to  show  that  even  the  land 
which  the  beasts  of  the  field  desert,  and  on 
which  the  bird  of  the  air  will  not  alight, 
can  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  man.  An 
almost  impassable  rampart  of  breakers  ge- 
nerally prevents  all  approach,  and  not  a  port 
or  harbour  invites  the  passing  vessel,  or  pro- 
mises protection  in  the  fearful  storms  that 
vex  this  portion  of  the  north-west  coast. 

Elsewhere  other  scenes  present  them- 
selves. Mountains  clothed  in  scrub,  and 
crowned  with  mist  and  vapours,  rise  abrupt- 
ly from  the  beach.  Crags  and  defiles,  black 
and  gloomy,  and  frowning,  hang  over  the 
dark  and  turbulent  waters.  Islands,  and 
rocks,  and  reefs,  cast  wildly  here  and  there, 
impede  the  progress  of  navigation.  It  ap- 
pears as  though  the  vessel  has  to  pick  its 
way  among  the  ruins  of  a  continent.  Ter- 
rific currents  sweep  along  in  a  confusion 
which  seems  to  defy  all  nautical  science. 
The  waves  are  never  still,  the  heavens  ne- 
ver clear,  the  winds  never  at  rest.  An  eter- 
nal commotion  pervades  the  sea  and  the  sky. 
Every  beach  is  strewn  with  timber,  every 
island  has  its  story  of  a  wreck.  The  Sydney 
Cove  was  the  first  vessel,  but  the  Cataragin 
will  not  be  the  last  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
dangers  of  Bass's  Strait. 

New  images  present  themselves;  the  val- 
leys of  Illawara,  with  their  fern-trees  and 
their  Brazilian  vegetation;  the  Alpine  re- 
gions of  the  Manero  country ;  the  Mexican 
splendour  of  Moreton  bay :  the  modest 
charms  of  Leschonault  inlet ;  the  parched 
plains  of  the  north,  the  emerald  meadows  of 
the  south  ;  the  rivers  and  streams  with  their 
verdant  banks,  their  quiet  reaches,  the  many- 
colonred  birds  that  hang  on  the  branches,  or 
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floftt  like  balls  of  snow,  or  crimson,  or  por- 
ple,  or  golden  feathers  from  bank  to  bank. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  group  all  the  cha- 
racteristic physical  features  of  this  extraor- 
dinary  country.  It  would  be  much  more  so, 
to  describe  its  present  population.  Compa* 
ratively  but  a  few  years  back,  a  type  almost 
unvarying  pervaded  the  whole  continent. 
The  aborigines,  a  miserable  and  degraded 
race,  held  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
country.  Little  if  any  effect  was  produced 
by  the  occasional  visits  oi  the  Macassar 
praos  to  the  north  coast.  The  intercourse 
that  took  place  seems  to  have  been  too  tri- 
fling  to  deserve  mention.  Now,  however,  a 
different  phenomenon  presents  itself.  The 
most  intellectual  race  in  the  world  has 
placed  itself  by  the  side  of  the  most  ignorant 
and  debased.  Amidst  a  field  of  tares,  the 
germs  of  a  mighty  people  have  been  cast, 
under  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances, 
perhaps,  that  ever  presided  over  the  birth  of 
a  nation. 

Men  are  fond  of  expatiating  on  the  early 
history  of  the  American  colonies.  Philoso* 
pbers  and  politicians  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  wonder  with  which  they  watch  their  de- 
velopment. They  seem  to  consider  their 
fortunes  unique,  unexampled,  more  extraor- 
dinary than  anything  else  within  the  range 
of  our  experience.  But  if  we  attentively 
reflect  on  what  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  fifty  years  in  our  settlements  in  Austra- 
lia, it  will  appear  that  we  must  look  hence- 
forth in  that  direction  for  the  marvel  of  mar- 
vels in  the  history  of  civilisation. 

•  I  was  conceived  in  iniquity,'  must  be  the 
confession  in  future  ages,  of  that  great  state 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  New  South 
Wales.  Rome  was  founded  by  a  voluntary 
association  of  outlaws :  the  founders  of  this 
empire  were  collected  from  the  London 
gaols.  And  the  natural  consequence  has 
ensued:  namely,  the  creation  of  a  people^ 
which,  though  possessing,  in  spite  of  its 
tainted  origin,  many  virtues,  has  a  peculiar 
character  oi  its  own,  which  has  formed  a 
public  opinion  different  from  that  of  Europe, 
and  cherishes  ideas  of  public  and  private 
morality  somewhat  at  variance  with  ours. 

We  do  not  leave  out  of  sight  the  vast  in- 
flux of  free  emigrants  which  has  taken  place. 
These  have  greatly  influenced  the  national 
character  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tasma- 
nia, have  modified  and  improved  their  tone  ; 
but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  an 
element  so  important  as  the  current  popula- 
tion can  exist  without  producing  a  powerful 
effect.  In  vain  do  the  honourable  prejudices 
of  virtuous  descent  erect  a  barrier  against 
intercourse  with  the  progeny  of  those  whose 
crimes  made  them  colonists.     Ideas  and 


sentiments  are  nevertheless  infectious.  We 
cannot  shut  them  out  by  the  conventional 
barriers  of  society.  If  the  moral  example 
of  one  class  raises  the  other,  the  immoral 
example  of  the  second  cannot  be  without  its 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  first. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here,  suppressing 
names  and  dates,  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
feeling  which  exists  among  what  are  called 
the  **  free,*'  in  opposition  to  the  "  govern- 
ment'* classes,  now  emancipated,  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  political  rights  and  privi- 
leges with  the  others.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  them,  but  in  vain.  All  en-^ 
deavours  hitherto  have  failed  before  the  in* 
vincible  prejudices  of  hereditary  virtue ;  and 
there  seems  every  possibility  of  the  perma- 
nent existence  of  a  class,  which  thanks  God 
it  is  not  as  its  neighbours  are,  sons  and 
daughters  of  publicans  and  sinners.  The 
prejudices  entertained  against  the  black 
natives  has  been  partially  overcome,  by  a 
matrimonial  alliance  at  Swan  River.  It  was 
thought,  therefore,  that  if  a  marriage  between 
persons  of  a  distinguished  position,  one  of 
them  being  of  convict  descent,  were  brought 
about,  a  great  step  would  have  been  taken. 
A  couple  answering  this  description  existed. 
The  accomplished  and  beautiful  daughter  of 
a  man  of  wealth,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
compulsory  founders  of  the  state,  was  be- 
trothed to  a  young  man,  glorying  in  all  the 
pride  of  honest  blood.  The  marriage  took 
place,  the  bride  was  given  away  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony.  The  public  looked  on 
in  seeming  approval;  and  as  soon  as  the 
reluctance  of  the  young  wife  to  appear  in 
public  was  overcome,  she  entered  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  a  ball-room  filled 
with  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Sydney.  A 
titter  ran. round,  there  was  shaking  of  fans, 
and  rustling  of  gowns ;  and  exchanging  of 
glances,  and  tossing  of  heads,  and  whisper- 
ings. Suddenly,  every  kind  and  charitable 
lady  rose  from  her  seat,  the  dance  was 
broken  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  rank 
and  fashion  of  Sydney  had  disappeared ; 
and  even  the  hostess,  who  had  magnani- 
mously  issued  the  invitation,  awed  by  this 
expression  of  public  opinion,  dared  scarcely 
advance  to  console  the  confounded  and  weep- 
ing cause  of  all  this  confusion ! 

Another  instance  will  exhibit  the  state  of 
feeling  among  the  reprobates  themselves. 
They  have  been  taught  to  caricature  the 
feelings  of  the  free.  Because  these  will  not 
associate  with  the  descendants  of  rogues, 
those  will  not  associate  with  any  who  are 
not  descendants  of  rogues.  A  public  dinner 
was  given  by  this  class,  to  which  the  doctor 
who  took  care  of  their  bodily  health  was 
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invited.  Great  was  the  joviality  among 
these  sinners,  and  toasts  of  all  kinds  were 
drunk.  Our  medical  friend  got  on  his  legs, 
to  answer  for  his  profession  ;  when  suddenly 
a  man  arose  whose  claims  to  Newgate  descent 
were  undoubted,  and  insisted  that,  because 
the  son  of  iEsculapius  was  a  white  sheep^ 
he  could  not  be  heard.  No  sooner  was  this 
hint  given,  than  divers  significant  glances 
were  cast  on  the  worthy  doctor,  who  stood 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  imputation.  At 
length,  mustering  courage,  he  repelled  the 
obarge  '  of  his  honourable  friend,'  denied  the 
purity  of  his  descent,  and  for  fear  of  falling 
^  victim  to  the  *  exclusive  dealing'  system, 
actually  proved,  by  a  long  genealogical  de- 
duction, his  relationship  with  some  notorious 
convicts. 

It  will  readily  be  believed,  that  such  a 
state  of  society  is  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  extraordinary  characters.  And  there 
would,  perhaps,  be  no  more  curious  study  in 
the  world,  than  that  of  the  various  little 
classes,  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
must  spring  up.  The  Australian  squatter, 
generally  a  man  of  energetic  character,  de- 
sirous of  escaping  from  the  inferior  position 
in  which  his  descent  places  him,  is,  if  any- 
thing, more  remarkable  than  the  American 
squatter  himself.  His  life  is  equally  adven- 
turous and  romantic ;  and  though  he  does 
not  carry  into  the  wilds  which  he  subdues, 
the  pride  of  the  republican,  he  is  often  i% 
worthy  and  an  estimable  character.  The 
dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  render  him 
watchful  and  warlike  in  his  equipment.  He 
has  to  guard  against  the  insidious  attacks  of 
the  savage,  as  well  as  against  the  bushrang- 
ers, a  class  composed  of  escaped  convicts, 
and  other  desperate  characters,  who  league 
together  for  the  purpose  of  subsisting  on 
plunder. 

There  are  some  good  narratives  current  in 
Australia,  respecting  these  escaped  convicts, 
the  hardships  they  endure,  and  the  atrocities 
they  perpetrate.  Endued  with  the  energy 
and  courage  of  Englishmen,  they  exhibit  all 
the  brutality  into  which  that  energy  and 
courage  are  apt  to  degenerate,  when  freed 
from  moral  restraint.  Being  perfectly  reck- 
less of  their  lives,  they  sometimes  perform 
actions  and  undertake  journeys,  in  which  it 
would  seem  that  almost  inevitable  destruc- 
tion awaited  them.  Many  have  escaped  to 
distant  islands,  in  boats  and  canoes,  over 
seas,  which  the  largest  vessels  do  not  ap- 
proach without  diffidence.  Bass  Strait  is 
constantly  traversed  by  these  criminals,  who 
escape  from  the  gangs  of  Tasmania,  and 
hasten  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  depths  of  New 
South  Wales.  Captain  Stokes  relates  seve- 
ral inoideuts,  and  alludes  'to  others,  which 


would  form   the    basis  of  most    Tomaniic 
stories.      Apparently,  however,  it  did  not 
enter  into  his  plan  to  give  minute  details, 
and  sometimes,  we  suspect,  he  purposely 
omits    many  characteristic    touches,    with 
which  he  might  have  graced  his  pages. 
Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  relate  all 
the   extraordinary  adventures  of  the  three 
men  whose  passage  of  Bass  Strait  he  men- 
tions.    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  457.)    Two  of  them  be- 
longed to  one  party,  which  met  another  party, 
also  consisting  of  two,  in  a  wood,  not  far 
from  the  Great  Pope's  River.     They  were 
all  armed  with  some  weapon  of  offence,  but 
only  one  had  a  gun.     As  soon  as  they  sight- 
ed each  other,  ihey  came  to  a  stand,  both 
sides  believing  that  they  had  encountered  a 
posse  of  constables.     For  some  time  they  re- 
mained in  observation,  not  knowing  whether 
to  advance  or  retreat.     The  man  with  the 
gun   at  length  hailed  the  others,  ordering 
them  to  come  forward  completely  from  under 
cover,  or  he  would  fire.     To  this  the  reply 
was,  that  he  might  fire  if  he  dared.     He 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  brought  down 
with  unerring  aim  one  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  remaining  convict,  upon  this,  surrender- 
ed ;  the  mutual  mistake  was  discovered,  and 
the  survivors  shook  hands  over  the  body  of 
their  murdered  comrade.     They  were   too 
much  occupied  with  thoughts  of  their  own 
danc^er  to  bestow  much   commiseration  on 
him.     Probably  they  preferred  his  room  •  to 
his  company.     Subsistence  would  be  less 
difiicult ;  and  they  did  not  require  numbers 
to  give  them  courage    for   any  desperate 
action. 

From  the  scene  of  the  murder  they  went 
down  to  the  coast,  and  surprised  a  small 
fishing-boat,  with  the  fishermen  in  it.  Not 
being  able  to  manage  the  craft  themselves 
they  did  not  knock  the  owners  on  the  head, 
but  pressed  them  into  their  service,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  take  them  to  an  island  in 
Banks  Strait.  Here  they  found  a  party  of 
about  six  or  seven  sealers.  Nothing  daunted 
these  three  desperate  men  walked  up  and 
ordered  them  to  make  ready  and  convey 
them  to  the  main.  Their  boldness  proved 
their  safety.  For  three  weeks  they  kept  the 
sealers  in  subjection  during  their  passage 
from  island  to  island,  and  the  stays  they 
made  waiting  for  fine  weather,  and  at  length 
dismissed  them  at  Wilson's  Promontory. 
They  now  commenced  a  land  journey,  and 
plunged  into  that  hilly  region  covered  with 
almost  impervious  scrubs,  and  intersected  by 
torrents  and  water-courses,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Gipps'  Land,  which  stretches 
from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Australian 
Alps.  How  they  traversed  this  difficult 
region  is  unknowni  but  not  many  months 
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afterwards  these  three  men,  united  in  friend- 1 
ship  by  the  bands  of  mutual  crime,  were 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  having 
traversed  four  hundred  miles  of  a  country, 
part  of  which  has  since  been  '  discovered ' 
scientifically. 

There  is  an  interesting  fact  glanced  at  in 
the  work  before  us  of  a  party  of  escaped 
convicts,  who  took  possession  of  a  small 
colonial  vessel  in  Macquarie  Harbour,  and 
actually  ventured  a  passage  across  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  We  hear  only  of  the  success- 
ful adventures  of  this  kind.  All  record  of 
failure  is  ingulphed  in  the  waves.  These 
men  were  at  length  fortunate  enough  to 
arrive  off  Yaldivia  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  '  They  scuttled  the  vessel,' 
says  Captain  Stokes, '  off  the  harbour's  mouth, 
and  came  in  in  the  boat,  reporting  it  to  have 
foundered.  Being  useful  artificers  in  such 
an  out  of  the  way  place,  few  inquiries  were 
made  about  them,  and  they  were  received  by 
the  governor  as  a  very  acceptable  addition 
to  the  population.  Singular  to  say,  when  at 
Yaldivia  in  1635, 1  saw  some  of  these  men  ; 
they  were  married,  and  continued  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  great  acquisition,  although 
a  kind  of  mystery  was  attached  to  them. 
However,  their  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  re- 
pose was  destined  to  be  but  short.  Their 
whereabouts  became  known,  and  a  man-of- 
war  was  sent  to  take  them.  All  but  one 
again  effected  their  escape  in  a  boat  they 
had  just  finished  for  the  governor,  and  they 
have  not  since  been  heard  of.'    (ii.  473.) 

Many  of  the  escaped  convicts  become 
pirates  and  banditti,  whilst  others  endeavour 
to  deserve  well  of  society  by  industriously 
gaining  their  living  in  their  own  way. 
Among  the  most  notorious  of  the  former  was 
one  Michael  Howe  of  Tasmania.  He  at 
first  joined  a  large  party  of  bushrangers 
which  spread  terror  and  desolation  through 
the  country.  His  indomitable  courage  and 
fertility  of  resources  soon  gained  him  a  pre- 
eminence among  his  companions.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  the 
true  Satanic  ambition.  He  did  not  think  it 
'  better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.' 
Though  ruthless  himself,  the  society  of  other 
villains  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  sepa- 
rated from  his  companions  to  pursue  his 
career  alone.  Twice,  disgusted  with  his 
own  mode  of  existence,  he  surrendered  on 
condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared ;  but 
the  lawless  impulse  was  too  strong  within 
him  to  be  quieted,  and  he  eventually  returned 
for  good  to  the  bush.  Every  settler  heard 
with  terror  that  Michael  Howe  was  again 
abroad,  and  their  fears  were  but  too  oAen 
realized.  This  singular  being  had  formed  a 
f  onnexion  with  a  native  girl  of  some  per- 


sonal attractions.  She  accompanied  him  in 
all  his  expeditions,  and  seemed  to  return  the 
attachment  she  had  inspired.  What  were 
the  exact  feelings  with  which  he  regarded 
her  are  not  known,  but  that  there  was  con- 
siderable depth  in  his  love  may  be  inferred 
from  the  manner  in  which  ihey  parted.  One 
moniing  ihey  were  sitting  in  their  hut,  con- 
cealed in  the  depths  of  a  wood,  when  the 
ever-vigilant  Michael  heard  a  significant 
crackling  of  the  fallen  branches,  and  instantly 
knew  that  his  life  or  liberty  was  threatened. 
A  body  of  colonists,  indeed,  which  had  long 
been  on  his  track,  had  surrounded  his  habita- 
tion. Conscious  of  his  vast  strength,  his 
agility,  his  knowledge  of  every  path,  he  felt 
confident  of  being  able  to  escape  ;  but  what 
would  become  of  his  partner  ?  Should  she 
be  suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  colo- 
nists ?  The  desperate  casuist  soon  decided 
the  question,  and  he  shot  her,  not  <  because 
he  imagined  she  might  occasion  delay,'  as 
Captain  Stokes,  repeating  the  expression 
used  in  Tasmania,  remarks,  but  as  others, 
with  more  probability,  believe,  because  he 
could  not  brook  the  idea  of  her  falling  into 
rough  and  unkind  hands. 

Leaving  her  weltering  in  her  blood  (she 
did  not  die,  by-the-by,  but  was  taken  to  Ho- 
barton)  Michael  Howe  escaped,  and  conti- 
nued for  some  time  to  lead  his  usual  predatory 
life.  At  one  period  he  formed  the  plan  of 
penetrating  into  some  unknown  fastnesses, 
whither  the  foot  of  man  would  never  follow 
him,  and  of  establishing  himself  there  as  a 
solitary  colonist.  For  this  purpose,  he  pro- 
cured the  seeds  of  a  variety  of  flowers  and 
vegetables,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  could  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  peace,  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  garden.  But  his  conscience  would 
not  allow  him  to  remain  quiet.  The  murders 
he  had  committed  rose  up  constantly  before 
his  imagination.  Fearful  shapes  haunted 
his  fancy.  Night  and  day  he  was  tortured 
by  the  recollection  of  what  he  bnd  done. 
This  is  no  imaginary  picture,  drawn  from 
the  prevalent  ideas  of  what  criminals  must 
suffer.  The  man  himself  had  striven  to  es- 
cape from  the  terrors  of  his  own  mind  by 
analysing  and  studying  them.  He  kept  a 
sort  of  journal  of  his  dreams,  in  which, 
partly  by  a  few  words  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing, partly  by  means  of  strange  and  uncouth 
sketches,  he  recorded  every  morning  what 
he  had  mentally  suffered  by  night.  The 
man's  mind  seems  to  have  been  of  great  ca- 
pacity ;  his  imagination  was  rich  and  vivid. 
Every  evening,  as  soon  as  he  had  laid  his 
guilty  head  on  the  stone  that  served  for  his 
pillow,  the  most  frightful  images  rushed 
across  his  brain.     The  faces  of  those  he 
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had  killed,  their  gory  hair,  their  deeply- 
stained  garments,  every  material  adjunct  of 
murder  ;  the  horror  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
too,  filled  his  imagination,  and  the  awful 
pains  of  the  damned  seemed  revealed  to  him 
in  this  tremendous  apocalypse.  One  single 
trait  will  evince  the  rude  sublimity  of  his 
mind.  All  this  dreadful  journal  was  written 
in  his  own  blood — as  if  any  other  liquid 
would  have  been  polluted  by  recording  the 
diabolical  thoughts  that  haunted  him !  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  religious  sentiment 
ever  came  to  his  aid  ;  but  we  would  fain 
hope  that  all  this  agony  was  not  suffered  in 
vain.  He  was  killed  by  three  men  who 
had  planned  his  capture,  after  seven  years' 
residence  in  the  bush. 

As  we  have  above  hinted,  the  runaway 
convicts  do  not  always  become  bushrangers, 
but,  managing  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  go- 
vernment, take  to  the  islands,  especially 
those  in  Bass  Strait,  and  live  by  sealing, 
fishing,  and  catching  the  sooty  petrel. 

The  lives  of  these  men  are  exceedingly 
interesting  and  romantic,  and  more  resem- 
ble that  of  Robinson  Crusoe  than  any  we 
know  of.     The  islands  on  which  they  dwell 
possess  little  beauty  of  scenery.     By  nature 
they  are  deprived  of  all  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation.    Lying  exposed  to  the  tremendous 
winds    that  sweep  to  and  fro  through  the 
Funnel!,  they  rear  their  bare  and  arid  scalps 
like  so  many  bald  giants,  overlooking  the 
waters   that   foam   and  dash  at  their  feet. 
Nearly  every  one  is  encircled  by  a  band  of 
hissing  and  boiling  breakers.     Many  are  ab- 
solutely inaccessible,  except  on  some  rare 
occasions  of  fine  weather,  when  an  unex- 
pected lull  takes  place,  and  a  bright  gleam 
of  serene  and  sunny  weather  lights  up  this 
gloomy  region.     An  adventurous  straitsman, 
seizing  a  fnvourable  opportunity,  landed  on 
the  Black  Pyramid,  and  carried  destruction 
among  the  Rookery,  which  the  seals  have 
there  established.     But   soon   the  heavens 
again  became  clouded,  the  hoarse  roar  of  the 
wind    warned   him  to  depart,  and  he  had 
scarcely  urged  his  canoe  through  the  ever- 
lasting wreath  of  foam  which  none  before 
had  ventured  to  traverse,  than  the  sides  of 
the  Pyramid  were  lashed  once  more  in  fury, 
and  the  impassable  barrier  of  breakers  was 
again  reared  round  this  mysterious  island. 

Many  of  the  irregular  fragments  of  land 
which  are  strewed  over  the  waters  of  the 
strait  are  covered  with  an  impervious  scrub, 
which  has  been  growing,  interlacing,  mat- 
ting, entangling,  since  they  were  first  bared 
to  the  heavens.  The  violent  gusts  of  wind 
that  blow  over  them,  prevent  this  hungry 
vegetation  from  attaining    any  height,  and 


force  it  to  expend  its  strength  in  a  lateral 
and  labyrinthian  growth,  which  renders  it 
necessary  for  those  who  would  penetrate  it, 
to  cut  a  path  with  the  hatchet.  Occasional- 
ly fire  is  communicated  to  the  dwarfed 
thickets ;  and  for  whole  months  a  lurid  glare 
is  thrown  by  night  over  the  surrounding  bil- 
lows. 

On  several  of  the  larger  islands  some  good 
land  is  found,  capable,  if  cultivated,  of  afford- 
ing support  to  a  moderate  population.  In 
many  instances,  pigs  and  rabbits  abound  ; 
for  the  sealers  of  the  strait  make  a  constant 
practice  of  turning  loose  these  animals  on 
the  islands  they  visit,  in  order  to  make  pro- 
vision for  future  visitors.  In  one  or  two 
places  vegetables  have  been  planted ;  and 
shipwrecked  sailors  have  often  been  agree- 
ably astonished  by  finding  amid  rocks,  where 
they  expected  nothing  but  barrenness  and 
aridity,  large  fields  of  carrots,  &c.,  on  which 
they  have  been  able  to  subsist  until  an  o^ 
portunity  of  escape  presented  itself. 

These  islands,  many  of  them,  are,  as  we 
have  hinted,  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  class  of 
men,  known  by  the  name  of  straitsmen. 
The  account  they  give  of  their  own  origin 
is  as  follows : — About  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  south  coast  of  Australia  was 
much  frequented  by  sealing  vessels,  which 
flocked  thither  to  take  advantage  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Bass  and  Flinders,  and  to  ply 
their  profitable  but  precarious  trades  on 
islands,  many  of  which  had  never  before 
been  visited  by  man.  For  the  natives  of 
Australia  and  Tasmania  never  crossed  to 
them — at  least  to  those  which  did  not  hold 
out  the  promise  of  a  fertile  soil.  For  some 
time  the  vessels  engaged  in  sealing  made 
large  gains ;  but  the  supply  did  not  equal 
the  demand.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  this  oc- 
cupation to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  gold- 
en eggs.  Animals  sought  after  only  for 
their  skins  soon  diminish  in  number.  Ac- 
cordingly, many  of  the  crews  of  the  vessels, 
becoming  attached  to  the  spots  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  visiting,  and  finding,  too,  that 
it  was  scarcely  worth  while,  with  the  small 
profit  they  made,  to  return  to  a  civilized 
country,  determined  to  remain  and  establish 
themselves.  In  lieu  of  pay,  they  generally 
took  a  boat  and  some  stores ;  and  bidding 
farewell  to  their  comrades,  took  up  their 
abode  in  their  favourite  islands.  They  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  disperse  in  small  par- 
ties, each  station  only  affording  subsist- 
ence to  one  or  two  ;  and  they  seem,  besides, 
to  have  been  fond  of  a  comparatively  solita- 
ry life.  Intrepid  seamen,  they  spent  their 
days  upon  the  water,  and  returned  at  night 
to  sleep  in  rude  little  huts  which  they  erect- 
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ed  under  the  shadow  of  some  crag,  or  in 
some  narrow  valley  where  protection  was 
afforded  from  the  wind. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  wild  dwell- 
ings became  invested  with  all  the  charms  of 
home.  Gardens,  well-stocked  with  veget^ 
bles,  gradually  grew  up  around  them  ;  and 
these  rough  and  uncouth  beings  delighted, 
loo,  in  surrounding  themselves  with  the 
flowers  which  they  remembered  to  have 
loved  when  young.  Many  a  rude  imitation 
of  an  English  homestead  grew  up  according- 
ly in  those  storm-beat  isles;  and  passing 
ships  have  beheld,  as  they  were  driven 
along  by  the  fury  of  a  tornado,  brief  glimpses 
of  cottages,  that  reminded  them  of  the  land 
they  had  last  quitted,  with  doors  and  win- 
dows, shaded  by  the  honeysuckle  or  the 
rose. 

The  above  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
straitsmen  is  true  with  reference  to  many 
of  the  older  men  and  their  families ;  but  it 
is  well  known  that  these  islands  of  Bass 
strait  have  afibrded  a  refuge  to  many  of  the 
convicts,  who  from  time  to  time  escaped 
from  the  gangs  of  Tasmania.  Mingling 
with  the  wild  and  somewhat  lawless  inhabit- 
ants of  this  region,  they  easily  escape  pur- 
suit, and  are  thus  enabled,  if  they  please,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  peace. 

It  .is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  once  imitated  those  persons, 
and  took  up  his  residence,  like  another  Ro- 
binson Crusoe,  on  King  Island.  The  world 
had  *  gone  wrong  with  him,'  and  he  deter- 
mined to  fly  from  it,  and  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  out  of  the  circle  of  civilisation. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  could 
act  up  completely  to  his  ideas.  The  world 
from  which  he  endeavoured  to  tear  himself 
had  laid  too  strong  a  hold  upon  his  fears ; 
and  it  was  with  the  bitterness  of  an  exile, 
not  the  stern  determination  of  a  misanthrope, 
that  he  expatriated  himself.  Though  he  re- 
quired a  lonely  island,  he  chose  one  from 
which  he  could  occasionally  behold  the  sails 
of  the  numerous  traders  that  enter  and  leave 
the  strait;  and  his  eyes  were  often  directed 
over  the  boundless  expanse  of  ever-turbulent 
waters  in  search  of  those  messengers  from 
the  busy  world  without.  A  wife,  a  daugh- 
ter, and  three  or  four  sons,  were  his  com- 
panions; and  it  was  probably  for  their  sakes 
more  than  for  his  own,  that  he  regretted  all 
that  he  had  lost.  Captain  Smith  was  a  mili- 
tary man,  and  his  family  had  been  brought 
up  with  the  taste  and  habits  of  civilized  life. 
Even  beneath  the  roof  of  their  rude  slab  hut, 
formed  of  rough  boards  and  thatched  with 
grass,  a  good  library  might  have  been  seen : 
and  occasionally  the  soft  and  melancholy 
note*  of  a  flute  stole  at  eventide  over  the  wa- 


ters of  Franklin  Road.  The  position  this 
unhappy  gentleman  had  selected  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  good  one.  In  the  first 
moody  fit  he  had  fled  to  a  spot  which'  held 
out  no  hopes  of  future  comfort  and  ease.  In- 
dustry and  science  could  do  little  to  smoothe 
the  rugged  features  of  nature  there.  Around 
rose  mountainous  hills,  covered  with  sand ; 
here  and  there  only  a  little  coarse  grass 
might  be  found,  but  so  full  of  burrs  that  the 
wool  of  his  sheep  was  completely  spoiled. 
A  poor  and  wretched  soil  almost  mocked  his 
efibrts  at  cultivation ;  and  the  cabbages  and 
other  vegetables,  which  with  infinite  labour 
he  reared  in  the  garden  surrounding  his 
dwelling,  were  constantly  blighted  by  the 
west  winds.  By  his  gun  be  was  enabled  to 
procure  sufiUcient  kangaroo  and  wild  fowl 
for  his  subsistence ;  but  altogether  he  led  a 
miserable  and  cheerless  life.  The  colonial 
government  allowed  one  of  its  cutters  occa- 
sionally to  call  and  leave  a  few  supplies ; 
but  at  length  Captain  Smith  determined  to 
make  another  attempt  at  bettering  his  condi- 
tion, left  the  island  to  the  sealers,  and  cross- 
ing over  to  Tasmania,  met  with  singular 
good  fortune,  and  is  now  a  comfortable  set- 
tler. 

The  fact  was,  that  this  gentleman  was 
not  suited  to  the  kind  of  life  he  undertook 
to  lead.  How  difierent  is  the  story  of  James 
Munroe,  King  of  the  eastern  straitsmen ! 
For  twenty-five  years  he  has  inhabited  Pre- 
servation Island,  and  acquired  by  his  age, 
his  experience,  and  his  ability,  an  authority 
over  his  fellows  which  on  a  larger  theatre 
might  enable  him  to  found  a  dynasty.  His 
palace  consists  in  a  rude  hut  erected  on  a 
bleak  flat,  protected  from  the  wind  by  some 
low  granite  hills.  Another  tenement  or  two 
contain  his  immediate  subjects,  an  English- 
man, and  several  native  women,  with  a  num- 
ber of  dogs,  goats,  and  fowls. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  explain  the 
use  of  the  word  families,  which  we  have 
used  in  reference  to  these  straitsmen.  They 
have  all  got  one  or  more  partners  of  their 
existence.  Polygamy  with  them  is  in  high 
honour.  The  man  who  has  the  most  wives 
is  held  in  most  respect ;  because  wives  and 
wealth  are  synonymous  terms.  The  straits- 
men have  made  it  their  practice  to  beg,  buy, 
borrow,  or  steal  their  better  halves  from  the 
tribes  of  the  continent,  in  Tasmania.  A 
few  seals  have  often  procured  as  many  wo- 
men ;  but  in  cases  where  no  disposition  to 
barter  was  exhibited,  force  has  been  resorted 
to,  and  the  black-eyed  and  black-skinned 
damsels  have  been  appropriated  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents  and  guardians.  At 
first  the  companions  thus  acquired  were  not 
treated  very  gently  ;  but  by  degrees  an  af- 
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fection,  based  partly  on  interest,  was  engen- , 
dered.  It  was  found  that  these  women 
might  be  of  great  assistance.  They  caught 
walUby,  assisted  their  lords  and  masters  in 
managing  their  boats,  in  short  made  them- 
selves generally  useful.  Some  of  the 
straitsmen  were  actually  enabled  lo  dispense 
entirely  with  the  assistance  of  white  com- 
panions, and  lived  alone  with  their  harems 
on  separate  islands  in  solitary  grandeur. 

The  new  population  thus  created,  which 
appears  destined  at  a  future  period  to  over- 
come and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  islands, 
is  exceedingly  curious.  They  are  without 
exception  vigorous  and  clean-limbed,  with  a 
dark  niddy  complexion,  and  very  fine  eyes 
and  teeth.  They  excel  in  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  their  fathers,  make  excellent  heads- 
men in  whalers,  and  will,  probably,  consti- 
tute a  splendid  nursery  for  seamen  in  case 
any  maritime  power  should  rise  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere.  Even  already  they  prove 
of  great  service  to  shipping,  furnishing  ves- 
sels with  supernumerary  hands,  and  filling 
up  places  left  vacant  by  accident  or  deser- 
tion. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  find  that  their  chil- 
dren are  not  allowed  to  run  entirely  wild. 
Their  fathers  give  them  a  rude  but  useful 
education ;  many  can  read  and  write ;  and 
we  are  told  that  the  elementary  principles  of 
Christianity  are  early  infused  into  their 
minds.  But  when  our  author  alleges  that 
none  of  the  native  superstitions,  which  might 
interfere  with  the  purity  of  their  belief,  are 
transmitted  to  them,  we  confess  our  inability 
to  believe  so  strange  a  statement  without 
further  inquiry.  The  paramount  influence 
of  the  mother  in  moulding  the  mind  of  her 
child  is  notorious.  No  education  sinks  so 
deeply,  or  abides  so  ineradicably,  as  that 
which  is  unconsciously  imbibed  with  a  mo- 
ther's milk.  Now  these  Tasmanian  women, 
in  spite  of  the  influence  of  their  husbands, 
all  retain  a  firm  hold  of  many  of  the  extra- 
ordinary notions  prevalent  among  their  peo- 
ple. The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  aboriginal 
souls  into  the  bodies  of  white  men.  No- 
thing will  induce  them  to  abandon  this  idea. 
They  cherish  it  fondly,  and  resist  tenacious- 
ly any  endeavour  to  deprive  them  of  it  as  an 
attempt  upon  their  happiness. 

The  women  of  both  Australia  and  Tasma- 
nia  possess  many  qualities  which  justify  the 
love  often  felt  for  them  by  the  straitsman. 
They  are  afiectionate  in  their  disposition,  and 
exceedingly  fond  of  their  children.  The 
following  little  anecdote,  which  we  find  in 
Captain  Stokes's  pages,  is  admirably  illustra- 
tive of  their  character  : — 


'*  The  reader  will  remember  the  native  named 
Alligator,  whom  I  have  mentioned  on  a  previous 
visit  to  Port  Essington  ;  I  witnessed  in  his  familv 
an  instance  of  afiection  for  a  departed  child, 
which,  though  it  exhibited  itself  in  this  particular 
manner,  was  extremely  touching.  The  wife  had 
treasured  up  the  bones  of  the  Utile  one,  and  con- 
stantly carried  them  about  with  her,  not  as  a  me- 
mento mori,  but  as  an  ob)ect  whereon  to  expend 
her  tenderest  emotions,  whenever  they  swelled 
within  her  breast.  At  such  times  she  would  pat 
together  these  bones  with  a  rapidity  that  supposed 
a  wonderful  knowledge  of  osteology,  and  set  them 
up  that  she  might  weep  over  them.  Perhaps  in 
her  imagination,  as  she  performed  this  melancholy 
rite,  the  j^hostly  frame-work  before  her  became 
indued  with  the  comely  form  of  infancy,  bright 
eyes  once  more  sparkled  in  those  hollow  ceTls^ 
and  a  smile  of  inefibble  delight  hung  where  ia 
reality  was  naught  but  the  hideous  grin  of  death.** 

In  concluding  our  account  of  the  straits- 
men,  we  extract  a  passage  describing  their 
mode  of  life : 

*^The  principal  trade  of  the  straitsmen  is  in 
the  feathere  of  the  mutton  bird  (sooty  petrels), 
which  annaally  visit  the  islands,  between  the  15th 
and  20th  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  iiKO- 
bation.  Each  bird  lays  only  two  eggs,  about  the 
sise  of  that  of  a  goose,  and  almost  as  good  in 
flavour.  The  male  sits  by  day  and  the  female  by 
night,  each  going  to  sea  in  turn  to  feed.  As  soon 
as  the  young  take  wing  they  leave  the  islands. 
Their  nests  are  two  or  three  feet  under  ground, 
and  BO  close  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk 
without  falling.  The  collectk)n  of  the  eggs  and 
birds,  which  is  the  business  of  the  women,  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  great  risk,  as  venomous 
snakes  are  often  found  in  the  holes.  When  the 
sealers  wish  to  catch  them  in  large  quantities, 
they  build  a  hedge  a  little  above  the  beach,  some- 
times half-a-mile  in  length.  Towards  daylight, 
when  the  birds  are  about  to  put  to  sea,  the  men 
station  themselves  at  the  extremities,  and  their 
prey  not  being  able  to  take  flight  oflT  the  ground, 
run  down  towards  the  water  until  obstructed  by 
the  hedge,  when  they  are  driven  towards  the 
centre,  where  a  hole  about  five  feet  deep  is  pre- 
pared to  receive  them ;  in  this  they  efifectually 
smother  each  other.  The  birds  are  then  plucked 
and  their  carcasses  generally  thrown  in  a  heap  to 
waste,  whilst  the  feathers  are  pressed  in  bags  and 
taken  to  Laonceston  for  sale.  The  feathers  of 
twenty  birds  weigh  one  pound,  and  the  cargoes  of 
two  boats  I  saw  consisted  of  thirty  bags,  each 
weighing  nearly  thirty  pounds — the  spoil  of  18,000 
birds !  I  may  add,  that  unless  great  pains  are 
taken  in  curinfif,  the  smell  will  always  prevent  a 
bed  made  of  them  from  bein^  mistaken  for  one 
composed  of  Orkney  goose  leathers.  Some  of 
the  birds  are  preserved  by  smoking,  and  form  the 
principal  food  of  the  straitsmen,  resembling  mut- 
ton, according  to  their  tastes,  though  none  of  us 
perceived  the  similarity. 

"  The  habitations  of  these  people  are  generally 
slab  and  plaster,  of  very  rude  and  uninviting  ex- 
terior, but  tolerably  clean  and  comfortable  within. 
They  generally  take  what  they  may  have  for  the 
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market  to  Lannceston  twice  in  the  vear,  laying  in 
stores  for  the  next  six  months,  ana  return  home, 
never,  I  believe,  bringfing  back  any  spirits,  so  that 
while  on  the  islands  they  lead  from  necessity  a 
temperate  life. 

*' It  is  sometimes  in  the  power  of  these  men  to 
be  of  infinite  service  to  vessels  who  are  strangers 
in  the  strait,  when  driven  into  difficulties  by  west- 
erly gales.  Portions  of  the  islands  on  which 
they  reside  are  brought  into  cultivation,  but  at 
Gun  Carriage  they  complain  of  their  crops  having 
been  very  tnckward  since  they  were  disturbed  by 
the  natives  with  Mr.  Robinson,  as  they  destroyed 
with  fire  all  the  shelter  that  was  afforded.  The 
water  throughout  the  islands  is  not  always  very 
good  ;  grain,  however,  thrives  tolerably,  and  pota- 
toes do  very  well  indeed.  The  latter  are  taken 
with  peas  and  other  garden  produce  to  Port  Dal- 
rymple.  This  is  an  evident  proof  of  what  these 
islands  are  capable  of  producing,  and  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  government,  in  case  the  idea 
which  I  have  suggested  is  entertained  of  sending 
convicts  thitlier  From  Tasmania." 

Captain  Stokes,  in  his  surveying  expedi- 
tion and  journeys  of  exploration,  often  fell  in 
with  curious  characters  and  people,  such  as 
those  above  described.  His  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  marine  narrative,  contains  a  vast 
variety  of  information,  conveyed  generally  in 
terse,  sometimes  in  meagre  language.  The 
abundance  of  his  materials  of\en  induces  him 
to  compress  into  a  note  what  might  have 
been  expanded  into  a  chapter.  But  any  one 
at  all  acquainted  with  Australia  will  be  able 
to  perceive  that  he  extracts  the  pith  and  mar- 
row of  his  subject.  His  principal  purpose 
was  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  vessel,  of  the  discoveries  made 
in  her,  of  the  adventures  and  perils  she  and 
her  officers  encountered.  When  on  these 
topics,  he  indulges  in  warm,  and  even  flow- 
ery language ;  and  colours  his  scenes  occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  with  too  vivid  a  pencil. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  he  con- 
trives to  interest  us  deeply  in  his  own  and 
his  sloop's  fortunes.  Now  and  then  the 
Beagle  appears  in  the  character  of  the  hero- 
ine of  the  work ;  but  the  author's  imagina- 
tion is  generally  of  a  sober  hue,  and  she 
soon  resumes  her  proper  place. 

The  plan  adopted  necessarily  left  Captain 
Stokes  only  two  alternatives,  when  he  came 
to  dispose  of  the  vast  mass  of  information  he 
had  collected,  not  bearing  exactly  on  his 
professed  subject,  viz :  either  to  intercalate 
discussionai  chapters,  or  to  scatter  the  most 
important  facts  here  and  there  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves.  By  choosing  the  latter 
plan  be  has  lost  something  of  systematic 
completeness  by  gaining  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  brevity.  Unwilling  to  dilate 
and  break  the  thread  of  his  narrative,  he 
seizes  on  the  most  important  features  of  his 
subject,  sketches  them  briefly,  and  passes 


on,  leaving  the  reader  to  fill  up  for  himself. 
Many  passages  therefore  which  will  be  read 
with  eager  interest  in  the  colony  will  pass 
comparatively  unnoticed  here.  Witness  the 
remarks  on  lighthouses  in  Bass  Strait,  on 
the  special  survey-system,  on  new  routes  of 
exploration,  on  railroads,  on  land  sale,  the 
boundary  question.  The  more  lengthened 
observations  on  the  aborigines  of  Tasmania, 
and  those  on  the  convict-system,  will,  we 
are  sure,  attract  attention  even  in  the  politi- 
cal circles  in  England. 

As  we  have  hinted,  however,  the  chief 
object  of  the  work  is  to  relate  the  surveys 
and  discoveries  performed  in  the  Beagle. 
During  the  last  voyage  of  this  vessel,  which 
occupied  six  years,  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  whole  continent  of  Australia  was  several 
times  performed,  and  many  portions  were 
laid  down  with  a  minuteness  that  almost 
equals  that  of  the  ordnance  survey.  The 
science  of  navigation  owes  a  deep  debt  to 
Captain  Stokes.  The  information  contained 
in  the  present  volumes  must  render  them  an 
invaluable  companion  to  any  ship  performing 
a  voyage  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  however,  that  more  of  the  nau- 
tical matter  has  not  been  thrown  into  the 
notes  or  the  appendix.  In  the  midst  of  an 
interesting  scene,  or  the  narrative  of  an  ex- 
pedition of  discovery,  Captain  Stokes  pauses 
with  imperturbable  sang-froid  to  establish  a 
bearing,  or  a  distance,  or  to  lay  down  a  reef, 
or  ascertain  the  direction  of  a  current.  He 
is  never  in  a  hurry,  whatever  the  reader  may 
be.  With  the  waters  of  an  unknowtt  river, 
just  flashing  in  the  distance  beneath  the  rays 
of  a  fervid  sun,  he  coolly  describes  the  na- 
ture of  the  bottom,  enumerates  every  cast  of 
the  lead,  with  perfect  confidence  that  enthu- 
siasm will  come  when  it  is  wanted,  and 
cannot  be  smothered  beneath  a  mass  of  dry 
details.  We  never  remember  to  have  ob- 
served a  more  remarkable  instance  of  rigid 
adherence  to  plan,  to  the  order  and  sequence 
of  events.  Even  whilst  relating  a  scene 
during  which  his  own  life  was  at  stake,  when 
he  received  a  wound  from  the  effect  of  which 
he  has  scarcely  even  now  recovered,  he  stops 
to  expatiate  on  the  brilliant  colours,  *  verdi- 
gris, green,  lilac,  purple,  and  bright  yellow,' 
of  the  Amadina  Gouldise ! 

Perhaps,  however,  this  is  on  the  whole 
one  of  the  charms  of  his  book.  An  air  of 
perfect  good  faith  pervades  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  He  never  '  rounds  off  an  ad- 
venture' to  suit  the  purposes  of  style ;  he 
never  seeks  for  a  point,  or  strains  after  effect. 
If  a  description  is  incomplete,  it  is  because 
the  scene  was  incomplete,  or  because  he  has 
forgotten  the  details.  This  is  precisely  as 
it  should  be.     In  such  a  book  we  would 
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rather  find  less  than  the  truth,  than  more 
than  the  truth ;  and  since  this  exactitude  is 
the  result  of  a  system,  we  should  rather  have 
a  little  heaviness  here  and  there  than  sus- 
pect the  author  of  trespassing  on  the  do- 
mains of  romance. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  sketch  an  outline 
of  these  two  large  volumes  ;  nor  can  we 
even  attempt  by  extracts  to  give  specimens 
of  its  various  portions.  We  invite  our  read- 
ers to  peruse  the  visit  to  Timor,  the  surveys 
of  Bass  Strait,  the  examinations  of  the  north- 
west coast,  the  discoveries  of  the  Fitzroy, 
Adelaide,  and  Victoria  rivers ;  and  content 
ourselves  with  an  outline  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

On  June  the  26th,  1842,  Captain  Stokes 
sailed  from  Booty  Island  to  traverse  the  little- 
known  waters  of  the  gulf.  Ader  exploring 
Van  Diemen's  Inlet,  the  mouth  of  which  had 
already  been  visited  by  the  Dutch,  and  mak- 
ing some  stay  in  Investigator  Road,  the 
Beagle  proceeded  to  the  main  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  if  any  rivers  existed.  The 
shore  here  has  a  very  remarkable  aspect. 
One  vast  dead  level  stretches  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach ;  and  the  only  variety  observ- 
able is  in  the  heights  of  the  mangroves  on 
the  banks.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  the 
keen  eye  of  the  sailor  detects  an  insignifi- 
cant swelling ;  and  his  charitable  imagina- 
tion dignifies  it  with  the  name  of  a  hill.  But 
utter  fiatness  is  the  general  character  of  the 
country.  Such  being  the  case,  the  task  of 
searching  for  rivers  was  an  extremely  labo- 
rious one ;  and  might  have  proved  fruitless 
but  for  an-  ingenious  observation. 

The  level  country  which  we  have  describ- 
ed seems  to  have  recently  risen  from  the  sea. 
As  far  as  the  water  retires  the  fringe  of  man- 
groves, which  borders  the  whole  coast,  ad- 
vances, leaving  a  wide  plain  behind,  spar- 
ingly dotted  with  vegetation.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  gulf  seems  destined  before 
long  to  be  left  dry.  The  bottom  is  fiat, 
muddy,  and  very  shallow.  For  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  a  vast  mud  bank 
stretches,  on  which  there  are  but  a  very  few 
feet  or  even  inches  of  water,  so  that  boats 
are  generally  prevented  from  approaching. 
It  was  by  observing  the  habits  of  this  bank, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  that  rivers  and  inlets 
were  discovered.  Captain  Stokes  found 
that  wherever  an  opening  was  known  to 
exist  the  bank  had  a  considerable  projection  ; 
and  having  examined  the  reason  of  this,  ar- 
rived at  a  general  rule  which  guided  him 
with  unerring  precision  in  all  his  explora- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  gulf.  It  appears,  he 
tells  us,  that  the  streams  passing  one  of  these 
openings  groove  out  a  channel  in  the  great 
fiat  fronting  the  shore  for  from  two  to  three 


f  miles ;  but  as  the  distance  from  their  mouths 
increases,  the  velocity  and  consequent 
strength  of  the  stream  diminishes  in  propor- 
tion, and,  as  was  afterwards  found,  is  never 
strong  enough  in  the  dry  season  to  force  a 
channel  the  entire  way  through  the  fiat  or 
bank  at  the  entrance,  which  is  thrown  out  in 
consequence  further  from  the  shore.  Wher- 
ever, accordingly,  the  boats  met  with  these 
submarine  spurs,  the  presence  of  an  inlet  or 
river  was  confidently  presumed.  Iffsaster 
Inlet,  and  the  Flinders  and  Albert  rivers, 
were  thus  discovered. 

"  The  banks  were,  as  usaal,  lined  with  roan- 
groves,  behind  which,  on  tlie  eastern  side,  re- 
treated vast  plains,  with  trees  of  some  size  scat- 
tered over  them.  They  extend  to  the  coast  east- 
ward of  the  entrance,  which  is  sandy  for  some 
distance,  with  casuarins,  acacias, and  email  gums, 
which  was  not  only  a  pleasing  change  from  the 
monotonous  mangrove  shore,  but  had  also  its 
utility,  serving  to  show  the  mouth  of  the  opening 
from  the  offing.  *  *  ♦  Whilst  waiting  the 
tide,  the  note  of  a  bird,  resembling  the  cuckoo, 
broke  the  deep  stillness  that  prevailed.  It  was 
evening,  all  around  was  calm  :--the  wide-extended 
plain  dimly  stretching  away  on  every  side ;  the 
waters,  as  they  imperceptibly  swelled  between 
the  curving  banks ;  the  heavens  in  which  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  still  lingered,  gilding  the  few 
clouds  that  hovered  near  the  horizon.  A  pleas- 
ing sadness  stole  over  the  heart,  as  these  familiar 
sounds — the  note  of  titis  Australian  cuckoo,  if  I 
may  venture  to  name  a  bird  from  its  voice — ^floated 
through  the  tranquil  air.  Recollections  of  the 
domestic  hearth,  and  the  latticed  window  shaded 
with  vines  and  honeysuckles,  and  the  distant 
meadows,  and  glades,  and  woodlands,  covered 
with  the  bursting  buds  of  spring ;  and  pervading 
all,  and  giving  a  charm  to  all,  the  monotonous 
but  ever-welcome  and  thrilling  note  of  the  cuckoo 
sound inff  afar  ofi*: — ^recollections  of  all  these 
things,  I  say,  *  rushed  o>r  each  fancy,'  and  bore 
us  for  a  moment  back  to  our  island  home. 

"  The  more  rapid  flow  of  the  tide,  and  the  an- 
nouncement that  there  was  now  sufficient  water 
for  the  boat  to  proceed,  broke  our  reverie,  and  we 
were  soon  once  more  clearing  the  moonlight 
reach.  I  may  here  mention,  that  this  bird  and 
another  witli  a  more  mournful  cry,  the  same 
before  spoken  of  up  the  Victoria  River,  were  heard 
again  at  eventide. 

**  Avoiding  a  large  shoal  which  threatened  to 
arrest  our  further  progress,  by  a  narrow  channel 
close  to  the  west  bank,  we  continued  to  pursue 
the  upward  course  of  this  inlet  or  river — we  were 
yet  uncertain  what  to  call  it — in  a  general 
southerly  direction,  though  the  reaches  were  sin- 
gularly tortuous,  resembling  the  folds  of  a  snake. 
The  depth  was  now  only  about  one  fathom,  and 
our  progress  was  much  impeded  by  banks ;  but 
by  tne  friendly  aid  of  the  moon  we  were  able  to 
proceed,  and  many  of  the  sudden  bends  were  re- 
vealed by  the  silvery  streams  of  light  it  shed  over 
the  still  waters  as  they  lay  between  banks  now 
overhung  with  mangrove  thickets,  now  receding 
in  plains  dotted  with  gloomy  clumps  of  gum  trees, 
as  far  as  the  eye,  from  our  low  position  and  the 
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imperfect  light  aflbrded,  could  reach.  As  we  ad- 
vanced, the  measured  plash  of  the  oara  frightened 
from  their  resting-places  in  the  trees  a  huge  flock 
of  screeching  vampires,  that  disturbed  for  a  time 
the  serenity  of  the  scene,  by  their  discordant 
notes ;  and  a  few  reaches  further  up,  noisy  flights 
of  our  old  friends,  the  whistling  ducks,  greeted 
our  ears.  Their  presence  and  cries  were  hailed 
with  delight,  not  exactly  because  they  gave  rise 
to  any  romantic  associations,  but  because  they 
promised  to  recruit  our  victualling  department, 
which  had  not  been  supplied  with  such  dainties 
since  leaving  Disaster  Inlet.  Had  our  taste  re- 
sembled that  of  some  of  the  natives  of  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  the  vampires  would  have  answered 
our  purpose.  ♦  ♦  *  We  were  delighted  to 
find  our  progress  rendered  hazardous  by  sunken 
trees,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  I  was  most  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  wait  a  few  hours  for  daylight. 
There  could  now  no  longer  be  a  doubt  that  we 
were  in  a  river,  and  I  immediately  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  gratifying  my  earnest  and  heart- 
felt desire  of  paying  the  promised  tribute  to  our 
scientific  predecessor,  and  accordingly  named  this, 
our  first  discovery,  after  him,  The  Flinders. 

**  As  soon  as  the  blackened  heads  of  the  fallen 
trees,  evidences  of  how  fierce  a  torrent  had  borne 
them  hither,  could  be  discerned,  we  proceeded. 
The  reaches  became  again  tortuous,  but  we  still 
made  some  progress.  The  mangroves  were  no 
longer  to  be  seen  fringing  the  banks  with  their 
garaen-shrubbery  appearance.  In  a  broad  east- 
erly reach,  some  natives  were  burning  the  coun- 
try close  to  the  west  bank,  but  they  did  not  show 
themselves.  At  the  end  of  it,  the  river  expanded 
into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  width,  though  only  three  feet  deep ;  some  low 
grassy  islets  were  scattered  here  and  there,  re- 
posing in  emerald  verdure  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  which  was  reverting  under  the  influence 
of  the  tide  towards  its  source.   *    *    * 

**  Passing  a  line  of  clifls  twenty  feet  high,  the 
banks  became  green  and  grassy,  descending  with 
an  almost  imperceptible  slope  into  the  stream,  and 
blending  with  their  vivid  reflections,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  determine  where  was  the  point 
of  contact.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  gliding 
through  an  indefinite  expanse  of  limpid  water,  re- 
posing between  two  vast  plains,  that  here  rose 
higher  than  we  had  before  seen  the  land  in  this 
part  of  the  continent 

*'  Hurrying  on  with  a  still  favourable  tide,  but  at 
a  rate  much  too  slow  for  our  impatience,  we 
passed  two  other  small  grassy  islets,  and  a  third 
was  before  us.  The  eastern  bank  had  become 
steep,  overhanging,  and  clothed  with  a  mass  of 
luxuriant  creepers,  whilst  on  the  opposite  side 
was  a  low  woody  patch,  partly  immersed  by  the 
lake-like,  glassy  water  of  the  river,  into  which 
one  slender  tree  dipped  its  feathery  crest,  appear- 
ing, like  another  Narcissus,  to  admire  its  own 
beauty  in  the  stream.  In  front,  the  eve  could 
penetrate  far  down  the  reach,  hemmed  in  as  it 
was  by  trees  that  clustered  thick  upon  the  water*s 
brink.  To  the  ri?ht  was  what  might  be  called  an 
open  glade :  in  the  midst  of  it  rose  a  tree,  the 
branches  of  which  were  laden  with  a  most  singu- 
lar-looking bundle  or  roll  of  pieces  of  wcrad. 
Struck  with  its  appearance,  we  rested  on  our  oars 
to  observe  it,  but  scarcely  had  we  done  so,  when, 


from  a  point  higher  up,  that  appeared  to  divide 
the  river  into  two  branches,  rose  a  thick  volume 
of  smoke,  that  soon  filled  the  air,  as  if  a  huge 
black  cloud  had  lighted  on  the  earth  in  that  direc- 
tion. We  endeavoured  to  proceed  in  order  to  sa- 
tisfy our  curiosity,  but  a  rocky  ledge,  extending 
across  the  river,  arrested  our  farther  progress  at 
this  time  of  the  tide.  Landing  accordingly,  I 
advanced  for  nearer  inspection  towards  the  huge 
bundle  of  sticks  before-mentioned.  It  seemed  al- 
most like  the  nest  of  some  new  bird,  and  greatly 
excited  my  curiosity.  As  I  approached,  a  most 
unpleasant  smell  assailed  me,  and,  on  climbing 
up  to  examine  it  narrowly,  I  found  that  it  con- 
tained the  decaying  body  of  a  native. 

"  Within  the  outer  covering  of  sticks  was  one 
of  net,  with  an  inner  one  of  the  bark  of  the  papy- 
rus tree,  enveloping  the  corpse.  According  to  the 
singular  practice  of  uncivilized  people,  of  provid- 
ing for  the  wants  of  those  who  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  earthly  thinfs,  some  weapons  were 
deposited  with  the  deceased  in  this  novel  kind  of 
mortuary  habitation,  and  a  little  beyond  was  a  rill 
of  water. 

*' There  was  an  air  of  loneliness  in  the  spot 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  feelings  this  strange 
discovery  naturally  called  forth;  and,  from  the 
few  recent  si^s  of  the  natives,  it  would  appear 
that  here,  as  m  other  parts  of  the  continent,  spots 
where  the  dead  lie  are  kept  sacred.  Some  dark 
brown  and  black  hawks  were  perched  on  the 
trees  near,  looking  like  so  many  mutes  stationed 
to  show  respect  to  the  departed  ;  but  their  in- 
tentions were  of  a  difi^rent  character,  as  they 
were  waiting,  I  imagine,  for  some  friendly  gust 
of  wind  to  shake  off' the  covering  of  the  deceased. 

"  While  we  were  making  these  observations, 
the  conflagration,  on  the  point  above-mentioned, 
continued  to  rage  with  great  funr ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  kindled  in  order  to  attract  our 
attention,  and  prevent  us  from  visiting  this  sacred 
spot  Though  we  saw  not  the  form  of  a  living 
being,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  eyes  of  the  natives 
were  upon  us,  and  that  our  every  movement  was 
watched.  The  method  they  adopted  to  lure  us 
away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dead  was  sim- 
ple and  ingenious,  and  might  have  proved  success- 
ful, had  not  the  interposing  ledge  of  rocks  pre- 
vented our  further  progress.  To  effect  their  pur- 
pose, they  must  have  burnt  up  a  very  large  s|»ce, 
as  the  smoke  that  arose  obscured  all  that  quarter 
of  the  heavens.  We  observed  also  that  the 
ground  about  the  burial-tree  had  been  submitted 
to  the  flames,  as  if  to  keep  away  the  few  kanga- 
roos that  visit  this  spot." 

The  Albert,  which  was  ascended  by  the 
Beagle^s  boats,  presented  many  beautiful 
scenes  to  the  eyes  of  the  explorers  ;  but  the 
great  reward  of  their  exertions  was  the  disco- 
very of  the  Plains  of  Promise,  through  which 
the  river  winds  its  lengthened  way  from  an  un- 
known  distance.  They  seem  marked  out  by 
nature  for  the  site  of  a  flourishing  colony. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  apparently- 
healthy  ;  there  are  few  natives  to  dispute 
possession  of  the  country  ;  and  everything 
seems  to  point  out  the  policy  of  speedily 
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settling  this  beautiful  spot.  We  shall  be 
surprised  if  under  the  auspices  of  govern- 
ment or  otherwise  a  hardy  band  of  English- 
men do  not  shortly  appropriate  these  plains, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Southern  Flanders. 

The  head  of  the  Albert  is  considered  by 
Captain  Sturt,  and  with  great  show  of  rea- 
son, to  be  the  best  possible  place  for  starting 
on  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  Australia.  As  he  rightly  observes,  the 
waters  of  this  river  carried  him  to  a  point 
many  miles  nearer  the  centre  than  others 
have  obtained  after  the  most  laborious  and 
hazardous  journeys.  Such  was  the  favoura- 
ble character  of  the  country  at  the  time  at 
which  he  visited  it,  that  had  he  been  provid- 
ed with  horse  or  camel,  he  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  in  a  few  weeks  he  could  have  set  at 
rest  the  question  of  an  inland  sea ;  a  sub- 
ject he  discusses  with  much  acuteness  at 
various  points  in  his  work,  and  from  his 
brief  remark  tells  strongly  against  the  proba- 
bility that  there  exists  anything  deserving  to 
be  called  an  inland  sea.  Lakes  he  believes 
there  may  be,  and  morasses  and  immense 
plains  covered  with  scrub ;  but  no  vast  extent 
of  water,  as  has  been  imagined. 

It  appears  to  us  that  very  little  sagacity 
has  been  exhibited  by  those  who  have  had 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  Australia,  in  the 
selection  of  the  various  routes  of  exploration 
that  have  been  attempted.  Failure  has  at- 
tended every  effort  to  penetrate  very  far  to- 
wards the  interior.  Captain  Sturt  seems  to 
have  been  as  yet  the  most  successful  land 
explorer ;  but  a  glance  at  the  map  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  an  expedition  from 
Sweer^s  Island  to  the  Albert,  up  the  river, 
and  over  the  plains  at  its  head,  would  lead  to 
some  important  discoveries,  and  be  attended 
with  little  if  any  risk.  We  are  ourselves 
persuaded  that  colonisation  will  not  be  slow 
to  extend  itself  in  that  direction ;  and  that  the 
now  unprofitable  settlement  of  Port  Esstng- 
ton  will  form,  as  it  were,  the  threshold  to 
this  part  of  the  continent. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  of  late 
relative  to  a  projected  plan  of  steam  commu- 
nication with  Australia.  Several  schemes 
have  been  proposed,  some  recommending 
the  route  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  some 
that  by  the  Mauritius,  others  that  by  Cey- 
lon and  Singapore.  The  last  appears  to 
us  by  far  the  most  feasible.  In  the  first 
place  a  large  portion  of  the  line  (from  South- 
ampton to  Singapore)  has  already  been  es- 
tablished, so  that  the  remaining  above  4000 
miles  are  untra versed  by  steamers.  Captain 
Stokes  makes  some  brief  observations  on  this 
route,  and  expresses  himself  strongly  in  its 
favour.  We  regret  that  he  did  not  enter  into 
more  detail  on  so  interesting  a  topic,  as  his 


great  experience  would  necessarily  hare 
thrown  much  light  upon  it.  However,  we 
find  the  remarks  he  makes  of  great  assist- 
ance in  our  examination  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Waghorn,  at  a  meeting  which  took 
place  in  April,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  route  from  Singapore  to  Sydney  should 
be  divided  into  four  stages — the  first  extends 
to  Batavia,  the  second  to  Port  Essington,  the 
third  to  Wednesday  Island,  the  fourth  to  Port 
Jackson.  Others,  however,  believe  that  a  coal 
dep6t  at  Port  Essington  would  be  sufficient ; 
and  certainly  if  the  object  were  simply  to 
connect  the  two  termini,  this  might  be  the 
case.  We,  however,  look  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  commerce  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, to  the  embracing  within  the  circle  of 
British  activity  of  the  now  stagnant  colonies 
of  Holland.  We  do  not  think  it  advisable 
that  the  messenger  of  civilisation  proposed 
to  be  established  between  Asia  and  Austra- 
lia, should  thread  the  intervening  islands 
without  regarding  their  existence.  The  time 
is  fast  approaching  when  we  shall  have 
established  an  important  and  profitable  con- 
nection with  Borneo;  and  the  discussion 
which  will  consequently  arise  may  lead  to 
events  which  will  force  our  attention  to  the 
resources  of  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring 
islands. 

Whether  or  not  Batavia  is  the  best  place 
of  call  between  Singapore  and  Port  Essing- 
ton may  of  course  be  a  question.  As  the 
capital  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  it  would  per- 
haps naturally  first  suggest  itself.  Lom- 
bock,  however,  which  even  now  carries  on  a 
great  trade  in  rice  and  sugar  with  Sydney, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Probably  it  will  be 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  spe- 
culation profitable,  to  call  at  first  at  a  great 
many  points,  after  which  a  rapid  mail-steam- 
er may  be  laid  on  for  passengers  and  letters, 
with  only  one  stoppage,  viz.,  Port  Essington. 

This  infant  settlement  is  admirably  suited 
for  a  coal  dep6t.  It  is  the  Aden  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  bids  fair,  in  spite 
of  some  inauspicious  circumstances,  to  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of 
Australia.  It  has  often  happened  in  that 
country  that  points  have  been  settled,  aban- 
doned as  useless,  and  re-settled  as  necessary. 
Melville  Island  and  Rafiles  Bay  attest  the 
fickleness  of  the  Colonial  Ofilce ;  and  Vic- 
toria evinces  the  truth  that  men  always  return 
to  their  first  love.  We  believe,  however, 
that  inconsistency  has  been  again  threatened, 
but  that  jealousy,  among  other  reasons,  has 
at  length  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  Port 
Essington.  Our  readers  are  perhaps  aware 
that  the  French  have  more  than  once  cast 
longing  eyes  upon  divers  portions  of  Aus- 
tralia.   They  appear  to  have  imagined  that 
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the  points,  which  we  had  not  actually  settled, 
were  open  to  all,  and  determined,  as  usual, 
following  in  our  wake,  to  endeavour  to  ap- 
propriate some  portion  of  the  fifth  quarter  of 
the  world.  They  at  one  time  established  a 
small  settlement  at  Albany,  in  King  George's 
Sound,  but  repenting  of  their  boldness,  re- 
tired before  the  arrival  of  the  party  sent  to 
come  to  an  explanation  with  them.  Sir  Gor- 
don Bremer,  too,  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
Port  Essington,  in  1838,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  formal  possession,  when  Admiral 
D^Urville  came  in  with  the  intention  if  pos- 
sible of  forestalling  us.  Of  course,  when  he 
found  a  garrison  where  he  expected  to  find 
a  desert,  he  submitted  with  apparent  cheer- 
fulness to  the  decrees  of  destiny. 

Probably    an    unwillingness    to    act   as 
warming-pans  to  the  French  or  any  other 
nation  has  induced  the  Colonial  Office  to 
determine  on  retaining  possession  of  Port 
Essington,  which  will  now  acquire  an  im- 
portance anticipated  by  few.    The  establish- 
ment of  a  coasting  station  there  must  induce 
the  government  to  alter  their  policy  respect- 
ing it,  and  to  encourage,  instead  of  discourag- 
ing colonization.     A  vast  influx  of  inhabit- 
ants will  consequently  be  the  result.     From 
China,  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  from  Java, 
from   Timor  and   Macassar,   will  speedily 
flock  a  vast  population,  capable  of  enduring 
the  climate,  and  of  turning  to  account  the 
districts  in  the   immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  Alligator  rivers  will  soon  be  explored, 
and  civilisation  will  extend  to  the  banks  of 
the  Victoria,  the  Adelaide,  and,  as  we  above 
observed,  of  the  Albert.     When  once   an 
emporium  is  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  places,  where  the  products  of  North 
Australia  may  be  exchanged  for  those  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  population  will  rapidly 
spread  over  districts  the  most  promising  in 
the  whole  world  for  colonization,  where  cot- 
ton, and  sugar,  and  rice,  and  indigo,  will 
grow  in  a  climate  not  destructive  to  Europe- 
ans. 

The  cheapness  and  abundance  of  coals  in 
New  South  Wales  (at  Sydney  it  may  be 
procured  at  seven  shillings  a  ton)  will  of 
course  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  projected  steam-communication  ; 
and  the  number  of  ships  that  constantly  pass 
Port  Essington  in  ballast,  and  would  be  glad 
of  the  freight  so  far,  would  render  the  ex- 
pense of  the  establishment  of  a  coal  dep6t 
comparatively  trifling. 

The  distance  between  Singapore  and  Port 
Essington  can  be  traversed  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  by  a  steamer  averaging  even  as  low 
as  seven  knots  an  hour.  At  this  rate,  indeed, 
in  fourteen  days,  2352  miles  might  be  made, 
or  420  miles  more  than  the  distance  between 


the  above  places.  From  Port  Essington  to 
Sydney  the  distance  is  2250  miles,  so  that 
about  fourteen  days  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  conclude  the  journey.  Vessels  of  about  six 
hundred  tons  would  be  required,  with  en- 
gines of  five-hundred  horse  power,  and  car- 
rying two  hundred  tons  of  coal,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  tons  per  diem,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  fourteen  days'  steaming. 

The  route  by  Port  Essington  seems  to 
possess  great  advantages  over  every  other. 
It  is  at  once  the  shortest  and  the  safest,  and 
the  one  likely  to  combine  the  greatest  politi- 
cal and  commercial  advantages.  In  addition 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  North 
Australia — a  point  which  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  on — it  will  serve  to  bind  together 
the  whole  of  our  vast  empire  in  the  East,  to 
promote  intercourse  between  our  Australian 
and  Asiatic  possessions,  and  to  bring  our 
most  valuable  colonies  within  reach  of  each 
other.  As  an  instance  of  the  importance  of 
bringing  India  and  New  South  Wales  into 
more  immediate  connection,  we  may  men- 
tion that  the  horses  of  the  latter  country  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly admired  and  sought  after  in  the 
former.  A  mare  bought  for  20/.  in  Sydney, 
now  fetches  100/.  in  Calcutta.  Of  what 
vast  advantage  to  the  Company  would  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  trade  in  the  horse, 
pastured  on  the  boundless  park-like  plains  of 
Australia,  prove  !  This  is  but  one  among 
the  numerous  benefits  that  would  be  derived 
from  the  establishment  of  a  more  rapid  and 
regular  intercourse.  To  insist  on  the  utility 
of  bringing  Sydney  nearer  to  England  would 
be  superfluous.  The  importance  of  our  Aus- 
tralian colonies  is  acknowledged  by  every- 
body :  for  the  value  of  a  country,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  which  takes  from  7/.  to 
10/.  worth  of  our  goods  every  year,  can 
never  be  misunderstood. 

Among  the  other  advantages  of  the  route 
from  Singapore  by  Port  Essington  to  Sydney 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  security.  There 
is  scarcely  any  open  or  boisterous  sea  ;  and 
for  many  hundred  miles  along  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  Australia  the  vessel  will 
pursue  an  in-shore  track  between  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef  and  the  main,  as  perfectly  safe 
as  a  canal.  The  huge  rolling  waves  of  the 
Pacific  break,  it  is  true,  in  continued  foam 
and  turbulence  on  the  reef;  but  within  all  is 
calm  and  tranquil.  Beautiful  coral  islands, 
some  clothed  with  vegetation,  others  rearing 
their  bare  fantastic  shapes  through  the  pure 
pellucid  waters,  render  the  scene  various 
and  interesting.  The  coast  is  often  bold 
and  picturesque;  in  short,  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  delightful  than  the  voyage 
through  this  secure  and  tranquil  sea.     At 
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night,  it  is  proposed  to  approach  the  reef  at 
reduced  speed,  and  to  ascertain  the  position 
by  a  light  placed  in  the  vessers  head  or  at 
the  bowsprit  end.  With  this  precaution  the 
steamers  might  proceed  without  any  stop- 
pages ;  the  passengers  would  enjoy  the 
combined  advantages  of  pleasing  scenery 
and  complete  safety. 


Art.  II. — J.  G.  von  Herder's  AusgewdJUu 
Werke,  (Select  Works  of  Herder.)  Cotta: 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen.  1844.  London  : 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

The  position  and  character  of  men  of  letters 
has  lately  been  much  discussed,  and  it  can- 
not well  be  thought  that  it  is  a  subject  that 
concerns  themselves  alone.  If  it  be  impor- 
tant to  know  in  what  manner  is  exercised 
the  smallest  fractional  part  of  a  choice  of  a 
legislator,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  society  to  ask  how  they  are  likely 
to  execute  their  office,  who  have  the  most 
direct  influence  in  forming  the  great  unwrit- 
ten law  of  opinion,  of  whose  increasing 
power  we  have  at  this  moment,  in  the  politi- 
cal world,  the  most  striking  example.  It  is 
to  the  personal  character  of  Herder  as  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  man  of  letters,  that  we 
would  wish  at  present  chiefly  to  call  our 
readers'  attention,  for  though  no  one  will  dis- 
pute his  right  to  the  place  which  has  been 
assigned  him,  among  the  very  foremost 
names  of  German  literature,  we  cannot  but 
think  his  claims  rest  as  much,  if  not  more, 
on  the  influence  he  exercised  over  his  con- 
temporaries, and  the  direction  he  gave  to  the 
spirit  of  his  time,  than  on  the  merits,  great 
as  they  are,  of  any  of  the  works  that  he 
has  left  behind. 

It  appears  especially  desirable  at  present 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  one  who  to  a 
great  extent  realized  the  high  idea  of  a  true 
scholar,  loving  learning  with  the  enthusiasm 
that  belongs  to  the  character,  yet  never  fail- 
ing to  recognize  the  great  teachings  of  nature 
as  above  all  learning ;  who  united  the  great- 
est sensibility  to  the  most  refined  and  culti- 
vated taste ;  who  possessed  vast  and  com- 
prehensive attainments*  yet  in  whom  the 
central  fire  of  genius  was  strong  enough  to 
fuse  the  whole  mass  of  acquired  knowledge 
into  one  glowing  body  of  light. 

The  early  life  of  Johann  Gottlieb  von  Her- 
der* was,  like  that  of  almost  all  the  intellec- 

•  The  greatnesi  implied  by  the  »<m,  was  as  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  one  which  Herder 
*  achieved,*  and  was  not  born  to.    He  was  reproach- 


tually  distinguished  men  of  Germany  of  that 
time,  with  the  exception  of  Goethe,  a  life  of 
obscurity  and  privation.  He  was  bom  in 
1744,  in  Mohringen,  a  small  town  in  Prussia, 
where  his  father  was  the  teacher  of  a  girl's 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  bellringer  at 
the  church,  and  no  ordinary  amount  of  indus- 
try and  frugality  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  a  family  on  the  revenues  derived 
from  both  these  sources.  His  mother  was  a 
diligent  and  thoughtful  housewife,  and  the 
family  were  not  only  early  accustomed  to  in- 
dustry and  order,  but  brought  up  in  a  spirit 
of  kindness  and  affection  towards  each  other, 
that  took  the  sharpest  sting  from  their  poverty, 
and  might  have  made  them  objects  of  imita- 
tion to  many  a  more  richly-furnished  home. 

Of  his  parents.  Herder  always  spoke  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  tenderness,  thoogh 
sometimes  with  regret  of  the  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  his  early  edecation.  He  never 
failed,  however,  to  acknowledge  the  benefits 
he  had  derived  from  the  strictness  and  do- 
mestic sobriety  in  which  he  was  brought  up, 
and  to  dwell  with  afifectionate  remembrance 
on  the  venerable  character  of  his  father,  and 
the  delightful  reward  it  was  to  him,  when, 
after  some  unusual  exertion,  he  would  lay 
his  hand  upon  his  son's  head  and  call  him 
his  *  Gottesfriede'  (God's  Peace). 

The  day  passed  in  honest  industry  was 
usually  closed  in  the  Herder  family  with  the 
singing  of  a  hymn,  for  they  had  brought  this 
and  other  simple  pious  customs  with  them 
from  Silesia,  whence  the  family  bad  been 
driven  by  the  religious  persecutions  of  the 
preceding  century,  and  their  content  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  duty,  the  mutual  attach- 
ment of  the  children,  and  their  filial  reve- 
rence for  their  parents,  made  a  little  domes- 
tic paradise  of  the  abode,  which,  says  one  of 
his  biographers, '  poverty  had  shut  in  with  a 
hedge  of  thorns.'  It  is  in  such  a  soil  as  this 
that  one  might  expect  rich  blossoms  to 
spring  up. 

Among  the  less  agreeable  recollections  of 
Herder's  childhood  we  find  noted  that  of  cer- 
tain periodical  physickings,  to  which  on  the 
principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
the  children  were  subjected  at  appointed  sea- 
sons, having  to  swallow  vast  quantities  of 
powders  against  worms,  as  well  as  of  herb 
tea — ^a  medicament  in  which  German  house- 
wives still  have  boundless  faith.  Fortu- 
nately, the  health  of  Herder  at  this  period 

ed,  not  without  apparent  reapon,  for  the  weakness 
implied  in  his  acceptance  of  this  mark  of  nobility, 
but  a  perfectly  satisfactory  motive  was  assigned  for 
his  doing  so  ;*  namely,  that  of  securing  bis  son  in 
the  possession  of  an  estate  in  Bavaria,  which  could 
not  otherwise,  ar^sording  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
have  been  so  easily  done. 
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was  strong  enough  to  defy  any  amount  of 
medical  practice. 

His  earliest  guide  to  the  *  humanities'  was 
a  certain  Rector  Grimm,  a  lonely  misanthro- 
pical man,  who  swayed  with  sternest  rule — 
worhy  of  his  name — the  birchen  sceptre  of 
the  town  school,  and  who,  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  grammatical  laws,  was  indeed  grim^ 
and  inexorable  as  death.  The  young  Her- 
der, however,  who  we  may  fancy  was  one 
of  his  best  scholars,  seems  to  have  found 
favour  in  his  eyes,  and  was  always  willing, 
in  after  life,  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  the  strict  discipline  of  Rector  Grimm — 
albeit  he  appears  to  us  but  as  what  our  most 
respected  Diogenes  Teufelsdreckh  calls  '  a 
hide-bound  pedant,  who  knew  of  the  human 
soul  only  that  it  had  a  faculty  called  memory 
— to  be  acted  upon  through  the  muscular  in- 
teguments;* 

Of  the  recreations  of  these  school-days, 
we  hear  only  that  the  boy  was  passionately 
fond  of  music,  and  partook,  with  a  great 
number  of  other  pupils,  of  lessons  in  the 
divine  art,  given  on  an  old  harpsichord,  that 
was  hauled  every  time,  for  that  purpose,  from 
one  school-room  into  the  other  ;  his  happiest 
hours  were  those  when  he  could  escape  with 
a  book  into  the  garden,  and  sitting  there, 
perched  in  a  large  cherry-tree,  among  songs 
of  birds  and  fragrant  blossoms,  cultivate,  at 
the  same  time,  an  acquaintance  with  nature, 
and  with  the  heroic  antique  world  to  which 
his  classical  acquirements  were  soon  suffi- 
cient to  afford  him  an  entrance.  His  com- 
mand of  books  appears,  at  this  time,  to  have 
been  very  inadequate  to  his  insatiable  thirst 
for  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  one 
who  knew  him  in  his  boyhood,  that  if  in 
passing  a  house  in  his  native  village,  he  ever 
happened  to  see  through  the  window  such  a 
treasure  as  a  book  lying  there,  he  could  not 
resist  going  in  to  beg  the  loan  of  it.  In 
ordinary  cases,  a  scanty  supply  of  intellec- 
tual food  is,  perhaps,  safer  than  an  immode- 
rate One,  but  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
over-task  the  digestive  powers  of  Herder. 
Whatever  were  his  privations,  however,  he 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  rich  in  many  inestima- 
ble blessings  ;  and  among  them,  not  the  least 
was  the  character  of  the  venerable  pastor, 
Willamovius,  from  whom  he  received  his 
first  religious  instruction,  and  of  whom  he 
has  preserved  the  recollection  in  his  ideal 
picture  of  a  preacher  and  shepherd  of  souls, 
entitled  the  *  Orator  of  God.* 

The  love  and  reverence  which  Herder 
bore  towards  this  early  friend,  Willamovius, 
was  naturally  transferred,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  next  spiritual  pastor  and  mas- 
ter with  whom  he  came  in  contact — a  cex- 
uin  Diaconus  Treschko — who  succeeded 


Willamovius  as  pastor  of  Mohrungen,  and 
who  now  took  the  clever  sixteen  years  old 
Latin  scholar  into  his  house,  and  afforded 
him  lodging,  710/  boards  in  return  for  the  la- 
bour of  transcribing  his  prosy  soudisatU 
moral  and  religious  writings.  A  rather  more 
valuable  privilege  attached  to  this  employ- 
ment was  the  use  of  a  good  library,  of 
which  Herder  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself. 
On  one  occasion  we  hear  some  alarm  was 
excited  by  his  being  found  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  night,  fast  asleep  and  imdressed,  on  the 
outside  of  his  bed,  with  a  quantity  of  books, 
old  and  new,  German  poets  and  Latin  and 
Greek  classics,  lying  mostly  open,  on  the 
floor,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  burning 
candle. 

Herder's  first  step  into  the  great  wide 
world  from  the  secluded  village  in  which  he 
was  bom,  was  made  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  in  company  with  an  army  sur- 
geon, who,  returning  with  his  regiment  from 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  was  quartered  at 
Mohrungen,  and  taking  a  fancy  to  the  lad, 
offered  to  introduce  him  gratuitously  to  the 
medical  profession,  as  well  as  to  attempt  the 
cure  of  a  disease  of  the  eye,  which  had  al- 
ready manifested  itself,  and  continued  to 
trouble  him  through  life.  Herder,  on  his 
side,  was  to  requite  these  services,  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  by  the  translation  into 
Latin  of  a  medical  treatise,  to  be  presented 
as  a  specimen  of  the  learning  and  skill  of 
the  above-mentioned  army  surgeon,  and 
whereby  he  afterwards  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  had  been  long  soliciting. 

To  the  profession  of  medicine,  Herder 
had  no  peculiar  vocation,  but  he  naturally 
preferred  it  to  the  only  alternative  presented 
to  him,  of  a  common  mechanical  trade  ;  es- 
pecially when  accompanied  by  the  prospect 
of  visiting  distant  cities,  the  *  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new'  of  an  untried  world,  which 
always  look  so  bright  and  tempting  when 
glittering  in  the  morning  dew.  He  accom- 
panied his  new  friend,  therefore,  to  Kdnigs- 
berg,and  was  wonderfully  impressed,  we  are 
told,  at  the  sight  of  this  '  great,  busy  and 
populous  city'  (it  contained  rather  less  than 
half  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Mary- 
lebone),  which  appeared  to  him,  after  quiet, 
stupid  little  Mohrungen,  like  *  half  a  world.' 
To  his  latest  day,  the  names  and  positions 
of  its  streets  and  churches,  its  principal 
houses  of  business,  its  gardens  and  public 
places,  remained  as 'fresh  in  his  memory  as 
if  he  had  seen  them  the  day  before. 

He  now  applied  himself  with  his  wonted 
diligence  to  the  study  of  the  healing  art ; 
but  though  *  the  spirit  was  willing,  the  flesh 
was  weak.'  He  fainted  at  the  first  dissec- 
tion which  he  witnessed,  and  was  advised 
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to  turn  his  attention  rather  to  the  cure  of* 

souls  than  of  bodies  :  that  being  generally 
esteemed  an  easier  trade.  Alas  !  could  we 
lay  bare  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  body,  we  might  often  find  still 
more  to  shake  our  nerves. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Her- 
der, than  the  proposed  change  in  his  voca- 
tion, but  two  difficulties  presented  themselves; 
in  the  first  place,  he  feared  his  acquirements 
might  be  deemed  insufficient,  and  secondly, 
his  whole  available  capital  consisted  of  thir- 
teen shillings  and  fourpence,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  a  fee  on  entering  his  name 
as  a  student  of  theology.  But  both  these 
obstacles  were  happily  overcome  ;  he  passed 
triumphantly  through  the  requisite  examina- 
tion, and  the  fee  turning  out  to  be  less  than 
had  been  supposed — somewhat  less  than  his 
entire  fortune — a  small  balance  was  left. 
The  next  step  was  to  announce  the  change 
to  his  parents,  and  his  friend,  the  regimental 
surgeon,  who  had  now  led  him  to  follow  his 
fortune  to  St,  Petersburg.  To  the  former  he 
wrote,  assuring  them  that  he  would  be  able 
to  maintain  himself  in  future,  and  would  re- 
quire no  assistance.  The  latter,  in  answer 
to  his  epistle,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  friendly 
reproaches,  urging  strongly,  the  very  small 
profits  to  be  derived  from  divinity,  and  the 
far  higher  rate  at  which  people  were  willing 
to  pay  those  who  watched  over  the  welfare 
of  their  mortal  and  perishable  part.  But  he 
had  now  found  his  true  vocation,  and  nothing 
could  turn  him  from  it. 

With  the  assistance  of  an  old  school- 
fellow, he  procured  a  small  lodging,  and 
there  remained,  *  shut  up  in  measureless 
content,'  and  looking  cheerfully  forward, 
though  knowing  scarcely  more  than  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  where  he  was  to  find  a  sub- 
sistence. We  hear  that  in  the  following 
year  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Col- 
legium Fridericianum^  and  also  that,  in  the 
interim,  very  strici  economy  was  necessary, 
since  he  had  many  days  nothing  more  to  eat 
than  a  dry  roll ;  but  one  would  like  to  know 
where  even  the  roll  came  from.  Something 
is  said  about  a  small  present  from  some 
friends  in  Mohrungen,  and  as  we  find  him 
extant  the  following  and  for  many  subse- 
quent years,  he  evidently  was  not  starved — 
but  by  what  means  he  avoided  this  consum- 
mation does  not  appear.  Probably  it  was  by 
giving  private  lessons,  as  at  a  subsequent 
period.  * 

The  vocation  of  a  teacher.  Herder  re- 
garded as  above  all  others  dignified,  and  rich 
in  opportunities  of  usefulness;  and  as  he 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship  not  only 
of  his  college  associates  and  pupils,  but  of 
several  of  the  most  cultivated  families  in 


Konigsberg,  in  whose  circles  he  was  always 
warmly  welcomed,  he  looked  back  to  the 
time  he  spent  in  this  city  with  pleasure  da- 
ring his  whole  life.  One  of  the  youthful 
friends  to  whom  he  was  attracted  by  & 
congenial  temper,  and  a  similarly  entho- 
siastic  devotion  to  study,  speaks  of  the 
hours  he  spent  with  Herder,  as  the  happiest 
and  most  memorable  of  his  life. 

"  Herder  possessed  the  clearest  and  brightest 
understanding,  and  the  most  feeling  heart, — an 
imagination  warm  and  glowins,  and  a  most  noble 
and  generous  disposition ;  and  even  at  this  early 
period  of  his  life,  he  was  in  knowle<lffe  a  perfect 
walking  library.  In  the  autumn  and  winter  we 
generally  met  almost  every  evening,  as  early  as 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  seldom  had 
any  one  else  with  me,  for  I  wished  to  listen  only 
to  him.  Our  common  subjects  of  conversation 
were  afibrded  by  the  newest  critical  journals, 
poetry,  and  the  belles  lettres^  and  its  tones  often 
seemed  to  lift  me  into  a  higher  sphere.  One 
thing,  I  could  not  fail  to  remark,  was  the  pare 
and  lofty  tone  of  morality  which  breathed  even 
through  his  gayest  moods,  and  the  delicate  tact 
with  which  he  knew  how,  even  while  smiling  at 
the  jest,  to  lead  me  back  within  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety, which  in  frolic  recklessness  I  was  some- 
times tempted  to  transgress.  An  atmosphere  of 
religion,  and  of  the  noblest  humanity,  seemed 
ever  to  surround  him." 

Herder  remained  two  years  at  Konigsberg, 
during  which  his  father  died,  leaving  a  house 
and  garden,  and  a  few  acres  of  land,  to  his 
family  ;  but  poor  as  he  was,  the  son  refused 
to  take  from  his  mother  the  smallest  share  of 
the  little  inheritance,  and  continued  to  eke 
out  the  scanty  salary  of  his  office  by  indus- 
trious private  teaching.  In  1764,  he  was 
ofllered  an  appointment  as  Assistant  of  the 
Cathedral  School  of  Riga,  to  which  the  of- 
fice of  preacher  was  attached  ;  and  here, 
after  passing  a  more  than  usually  severe  ex- 
amination, he  entered  on  his  clerical  duties, 
and  preached  his  first  sermon — having  at 
length  consented  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  his 
twenty  years  by  wearing  a  wig — a  measure 
which,  from  motives  of  economy,  he  had 
long  resisted. 

Concerning  his  merit  as  a  teacher,  whether 
in  the  school  or  the  pulpit,  there  is  but  one 
voice.  Although  he  preached  in  the  after- 
noon, we  are  told,  and  that  his  church  stood 
in  the  suburbs  of^  the  town,  it  was  always 
full :  *  His  brilliant  imagination,  chastened  by 
the  purest  taste,  and  the  fervent  spirit  of  de- 
votion with  which  he  endeavoured  to  animate 
his  hearers  to  the  love  of  God  and  man,  to 
high  hopes  of  immortality,  and  to  the  practice 
of  every  virtue' — all  these  things  aroused 
the  slumbering  congregations  of  Riga,  and 
drew  all  hearts  towards  him.    An  enlarged 
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sphere  of  action — a  more  extensive  inter- 
course with  men  in  various  situations  of  life 
— a  freer  and  more  secure  worldly  position, 
could  not  but  exercise  a  favourable  influence 
on  his  mental  development  ;  and  the  cordial 
and  liberal  spirit  of  the  merchants  of  this 
city,  where  much  of  the  temper  of  the  old 
Hanseatic  League  still  lingered,  modified  the 
tendencies  to  formality  and  pedantry,  which 
might  have  arisen  in  a  society  composed  ex- 
clusively of  students.  The  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  of  Riga — a  spirit  which  Herder 
would  gladly  have  seen  awakened  in  every 
town,  every  village,  every  school,  every  in- 
stitution, was  often  the  subject  of  his  warm- 
est commendation  ;  and  in  this  period,  which 
he  often  mentioned  as  the  golden  age  of  his 
life,  he  formed  several  friendships,  which 
lasted  as  long,  nay  longer,  on  the  side  of  the 
survivors,  for  its  beneficent  influence  was 
afterwards  extended  to  all  whom  he  left 
behind. 

He  prosecuted  at  this  time  with  intense 
eagerness  studies  in  various  branches  of 
science  : — theology,  politics,  philology,  and 
natural  history.  His  hearers  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  it  was  found  desirable  to  accom- 
modate him  with  a  more  spacious  church, 
and  it  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment that  we  find  him  three  or  four  years 
afterwards  abandoning  a  situation  of  so  much 
dignity  and  usefulness,  for  the  no  better  rea- 
son than  the  one  assigned  by  his  biogra- 
phers, namely,  that  '  he  could  not  resist  his 
inclination  to  study  the  arts  in  their  sources, 
and  men  on  the  stage  of  life.'  The  expla- 
nation of  this  apparent  caprice  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  disputes  in  which  he  had 
been  involved  by  the  publication  of  his  *  Cri- 
tical Worlds,*  a  work  that  had  followed 
speedily  on  his  first  production,  '  Fragments 
on  German  Literature,'  and  which,  from  its 
bold  style  of  criticism,  had  made  many  ene- 
mies. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  also,  that  his  opinions 
were  undergoing  a  change  that  made  his  re- 
putation as  a  preacher  somewhat  burdensome 
to  him,  as  he  afterwards  said,  that  he  had 
come  to  Germany  a  perfect '  theological  li- 
bertine, all  fermentation,  vanity,  and  froth,' 
and  if  so,  his  residence  at  Paris,  and  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  fashionable  world  of  the 
time,  were  little  likely  to  effect  a  cure. 

It  lay  in  his  plan,  however,  to  make  his 
proposed  journey  subservient  to  the  purpose, 
which,  next  to  the  interests  of  religion,  or 
indeed  as  one  branch  of  it,  he  had  much  at 
heart — that  of  education.  He  proposed  to 
visit  the  most  celebrated  schools  and  institu- 
tions for  learning,  in  England,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany,  and  after  if  possible  vi- 
siting Italy,  to  return,  and,  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  the  government,  establish  a  school 
on  a  grand  and  comprehensive  scale  at  Riga. 
The  plan  was  never  carried  into  execution, 
for  during  his  stay  in  Paris  he  received  a 
proposal  to  travel  in  company  with  the  young 
Prince  of  Holstein-Eutin,  as  his  chaplain 
and  occasional  instructor,  and  he  returned  to 
Holstein,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  kindness  by  the  family, 
and  subsequently  visited  with  his  pupil  al- 
most all  the  principal  cities  of  Germany. 
That  there  were  circumstances  attending  this 
position  that  proved  not  agreeable,  will  not 
appear  surprising,  but  their  precise  nature  is 
not  explained.  There  are  hints  of  petty  ri- 
valries and  intrigues,  accusations  of  Soci- 
nianism  from  some  of  his  clerical  brethren, 
and  complaints,  in  his  private  letters,  of  a 
confusion  and  dissipation  of  mind,  over 
which  only  solitude,  the  deep  woods,  the 
evening  twilight,  exercised  a  healing  in- 
fluence. 

Although  also  the  arrangement  with  the 
prince  had  been  for  three  years,  we  find  him 
soliciting  his  dismissal  in  less  than  one,  and 
remaining  behind  at  Strasburg  when  the 
prince  had  left  it,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  proposed  operation  on  the  eye.  It  was 
here  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
Goethe,  whose  account  of  him  throws  a  far 
greater  light  on  his  character  and  life  at  this 
time,  than  is  afforded  by  his  biographers. 
Goethe  was  then  several  years  younger,  and 
comparatively  little  known,  whilst  the  fame 
of  Herder  was  already  widely  diffused. 

"  The  most  remarkable  event  of  this  time," 
Bays  the  latter,  in  his.'Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.' 
'*  was  roy  meeting  with  Herder,  a  meeting  that  led 
subsequently  to  our  more  intimate  connection. 
He  had  come  to  Strasburg  with  the  Prince  of 
Holstein-Eutin,  and  as  soon  as  our  Society  was 
aware  of  his  presence,  everyone  felt  the  ffreatest 
desire  to  approach  him  more  nearly,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  I  was  the  first  to  whom  this  piece  of 
good  fortune  occurred.  I  was  going  one  day  into 
an  hotel  to  make  a  call  upon  i^ome  stranger ;  1 
have  forgotten  whom,  when,  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  I  found  a  gentleman,  also  oii  the  point  of 
ascending,  whom  I  took  for  a  clor^Nman.  Ho 
was  dressed  in  black,  with  ptiwdered  liair,  and  had 
a  long  black  silk  cloak,  the  ends  of  which  he  had 
caught  up  and  tucked  into  his  pockets.  lis  ap- 
pearance, though  slightly  eccentric,  was  pieii^iug, 
and  corresponded  so  exactly  with  that  oi  iUe  dis- 
tinguished new-comer  of  whom  I  had  heard,  triat 
I  could  not  doubt  it  was  he.  I  saluted  him  in  a 
manner  to  let  him  see  I  recognized  him,  and 
he  inquired  my  name,  which  he  could  have  cared 
very  little  about.  lie  replied,  however,  with 
great  courtesy,  and  as  we  went  up-staird  together, 
a  lively  conversation  began.  When  we  had  tin- 
ished  our  visit,  I  received  permission  to  call  on 
him— a  permission  I  did  not  neglect  to  avail  my- 
self of,  and  I  found  his  society  more  and  more  ui- 
tractive.    *    ♦    ♦    I  informed  him  of  my  various 
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occapations  and  youthful  hobbies^  among  otheia, 
of  a  collection  of  seals  of  all  our  greater  and 
lesser  potentates  and  powers,  down  to  the  mere 
nobles,  and  how  my  knowledge  of  these  heraldic 
symbols  had  often  proved  very  convenient,  espe- 
cially at  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation.  I 
spoke  of  these  matters  with  much  self-compla- 
cency, bat  I  could  not  get  him  to  be  of  my  opi- 
nion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  not  only  refused  to  taJce 
any  interest  in  them  himself,  but  even  made  them 
appear  absurd  and  worthless  in  my  own  eyes." 

The  operation  to  which  Herder  proposed 
now  to  submit  was  an  extremely  painful  and 
troublesome  one,  and  what  was  worse,  very 
uncertain  in  its  jesults.  The  cause  of  the 
inconvenience  he  suffered  was  an  obliteration 
of  the  lachrymal  duct,  a  delicate  tube  con- 
necting the  inner  comer  of  the  eye  with  the 
nasal  cavities,  and  affording  an  escape  for 
the  tears.  The  remedy  consisted  in  making 
an  artificial  passage  through  the  bones  of  the 
nose  and  keeping  open  the  communication, 
by  daily  drawing  a  horse  hair  several  limes 
through  it.  Many  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  effect  the  object,  and  Goethe 
speaks  with  great  admiration  of  the  steadi- 
ness and  patience  which  Herder  manifested 
under  these  trials.  He  seems  to  attribute  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  suffering  thus  occa- 
sioned, the  high  degree  of  irritability,  and 
the  frequently  bitter  ironical  humour  of  Her- 
der, of  which  he  makes  frequent  mention, 
and  which  is  strikingly  at  variance  with  the 
accounts  of  those  who  knew  him  at  Konigs- 
berg  and  Riga. 

''During  the  whole  period  of  this  surgical 
treatment,  I  visited  Herder  daily,  and  remaining 
sometimes  whole  days  in  his  company,  soon  ac- 
customed myself  to  his  scoldings  and  fault  find- 
ings, especially  as  I  learned  more  traly  to  estimate 
his  fine  and  noble  qualities,  his  extensive  know- 
ledge, and  profound  views.  *  *  My  relation  with 
him,  was,  nevertheless,  not  entirely  pleasant ;  for 
hitherto  all  persons  older  than  myself,  with  whom 
I  had  been  brought  into  association,  had  treated 
me  with  much  Kindness,  and  perhaps  even  spoiled 
me  a  little  by  over  complaisance,  but  no  one  need 
fancy  he  would  meet  with  any  such  thing  from 
Herder. 

*'  Thus,  therefore,  while  on  the  one  hand  I  was 
drawn  irresistibly  towards  him,  on  the  other,  I 
was  constantly  repelled,  and  an  uncomfortable 
fe?ling  awakened  in  his  society,  which  I  had 
never  experienced  before.  His  conversation, 
whether  he  asked  questions  or  answered  them, 
was  always  deeply  significant,  and  through  him  I 
be  :ame  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  new  di- 
rection taken  by  German  literature,  and  the  efforts 
now  making  in  it  'f'  *  *  I  also  found  poetry 
placed  by  him  in  quite  a  difierent  light  from  any 
m  which  I  had  hitherto  regarded  it.  The  ancient 
Hebrew  poets,  whose  beauties,  like  his  predeces- 
sor Lowtb,  he  profoundly  appreciated,  the  popular 
ballad  poetry  of  Alsace,  which  he  urged  us  to  seek 
out  and  collect,  the  poetical  character  of  the  ear- ' 


liest  historical  records,  were  brought  forward 
proofs  that  the  art  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
private  inheritance  of  a  few  refined  and  educated 
men,  but  as  a  gift  bestowed  on  whole  nations,  and 
the  world  at  large.  To  all  this  I  lent  an  eager 
ear,  and  the  more  I  thirsted  to  receive,  the  iiK>re 
profuse  was  he  in  givins,  so  that,  as  it  may  ^rell 
be  supposed,  we  passed  some  most  interesting 
hours  together.  I  continued  with  ardour  the 
studies  of  nature  that  I  had  begun,  and  since  one 
always  has  time  enough,  if  one  employs  it  well,  I 
found  I  was  able  to  do  three  times  as  much  as  I 
had  ever  done  before :  the  abundant  produce  of 
these  few  weeks  may  be  imagined,  when  I  say 
that  there  is  nothing  which  Herder  afterwards  ex- 
ecuted, of  which  I  cannot  trace  the  germ  as  sug- 
gesting itself  during  this  time.  *  *  * 

*'  That  Herder's  attractive  power  was  felt  by 
others  as  well  as  myself,  need  hardly  be  said,  and 
I  had  occasion  to  remark  the  great  power  it  exer- 
cised over  Jung  Stilling  (a  simple  but  pious  en- 
thusiast, whom  some  were  disposed  to  regard  as 
little  inferior  to  an  apostle,  and  others  to  treat  al- 
most with  contempt,  as  a  narrow-minded  fanatic). 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  interested  in  the  sin- 
cere upright  endeavours  of  this  man ;  and  his 
readiness  to  receive  impressions  could  not  but  in- 
vite the  frankness  of  those  who  had  anything  to 
communicate.    Herder  treated  him  with  more  in- 
dulgence than  any  of  us ;  and  indeed  his  re>action 
seemed  always  to  stand  in  a  certain  relation  with 
the  action  upon  him. 

**  Stilling  s  rather  limited  capacity  was  accom- 
panied by  such  thorough  good  will— -his  occasion- 
al importunities  by  so  much  gentleness  and  ear- 
nestness, that  it  was  impoesible  for  a  man  of  un- 
derstanding and  benevolence  to  treat  him  with  de- 
rision. His  whole  nature  appeared  to  be  encou- 
raged, strengthened,  and  exalted  by  the  influence 
of  Herder." 

Afler  the  surgical  treatment  which  Herder 
was  undergoing  had  been  prolonged  to  a 
most  immoderate  time,  it  became  evident 
that  the  principal  surgeon  began  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  and  another 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  favourable  issue 
could  be  hoped  for. 

After  all  this  suffering  and  anxiety,  it  was 
found  that  the  incision  made  in  the  tear-bag 
would  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  allow  the  wound  to 
close,  for  fear  of  worse  consequences.  Most 
fortunate  was  it  for  Herder,  during  this  pe- 
riod of  pain  and  suspense,  that  he  was  no 
*  bread  scholar,'  as  the  Germans  call  it,  but 
could  find,  in  his  passionate  devotion  to  study, 
the  means  of  rising  into  a  sphere  inacces- 
sible to  these  fleshly  ills.  Avec  cela  an  passe 
par  Us  mauvais  jours,  sans  en  senter  le  pcidSf 
says  one  who  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
test  the  truth  of  his  theory. 

Herder  seems  to  have  occupied  himself  at 
this  time  chiefly  with  poetry — Ossian,  of 
whom  he  was  a  great  admirer — Klopstock, 
Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek  tragic  writers ;  ra- 
ther a  heterogeneous  assemblage  our  country- 
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men  will  think,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
this  was  a  period  of  great  excitement  and  fer- 
mentation in  German  literature,  when  many 
things  were  of  course  forced  up  beyond 
their  natural  lerel.  The  enthusiasm  for  the 
poetry  of  rude  nations,  which  Herder  was 
one  of  the  first  to  awaken,  was  but  a  natural 
re-action  from  the  empty  formality  and  con- 
ventionalism, that  had  hitherto  reigned  su- 
preme. 

It  seems  rather  surprising  that  when  at 
length  Herder  was  enabled  to  leave  Stras- 
burg,  he  had  no  thoughtof  returning  to  Riga. 
And  although  his  biography  is  often  minute 
to  tediousness  in  its  details,  it  here  leaves  a 
kind  of  hiatus.  In  the  spring  of  1771,  he 
entered  on  a  new  appointment,  at  a  city  of 
whose  locality  many  of  our  readers  will  we 
fear  not  be  aware.  If  they  will  look  care- 
fully along  the  road  westward,  from  the  city 
of  Hanover,  they  will  come  to  a  sovereign 
state  of  Germany,  entitled  Schaumburg  Lippe. 
Its  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  25,000  ;  it 
has  a  public  revenue  of  somewhere  about 
17,000/.,  and  a  standing  army  of  240  men, 
which,  fortunately  for  public  liberty,  is  under 
the  control  of  the  German  confederacy  at 
large.  From  the  metropolis  of  this  state, 
entitled  BUckeburg,  Herder  had  received,  we 
are  not  told  when,  an  offer  to  be  appointed 
Court  preacher,  Chief  Superintendant  and 
Counsellor  of  Consistory — and  as  the  offer 
was  accompanied  by  an  advance  of  salary, 
when  it  was  greatly  needed,  for  the  long 
stay  at  Strasburg  had  brought  his  finances 
sadly  into  disorder,  his  acceptance  of  it  was 
perhaps  scarcely  a  matter  of  choice.  In 
May,  1771,  he  left  Strasburg,  to  enter  on  his 
new  office,  expecting  the  warmest  and  kind- 
est reception,  but  an  unexpected  cloud  inter- 
vened to  hide  from  him  the  sunshine  of 
princely  favour. 

He  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  had  no 
intention  of  presenting  himself  at  court  till  the 
following  morning,  but  to  his  surprise  he  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  summons  from  the 
autocrat  of  BUckeburg,  to  come  immediately 
to  the  castle.  In  those  days,  it  is  known,  all 
Europe  was  held  in  slavish  subjection  by 
barbers  and  hair-dressers — and  without  their 
assistance  no  man  could  venture  to  make  his 
appearance  in  polished  society.  Herder 
could  not,  without  infringing  all  laws  of  de- 
corum, permit  himself  to  be  seen  by  a  great 
man,  until  he  had  gone  through  the  cere- 
monies of  shaving,  powdering,  Slc,  :  and, 
therefore,  sent  in  all  haste  to  request  the  in- 
dispensable assistance  of  one  of  these  pro- 
fessors. But  there  was  not  one  to  be  found ; 
the  friseurs  one  and  all  had  leA  their  private 
residences,  to  recreate  themselves  after  the 
toils  of  office,  in  various  societies  of  which, 


doubtless,  they  were  the  delight  and  orna- 
ment. Not  till  nine  o'clock,  a  late  hour  for 
Biickeburg,  could  one  be  found  to  release  the 
court  preacher  and  counsellor  of  consistory 
from  his  helpless  and  spell-bound  condition  ; 
and  when  at  last  he  was  enabled  to  make  his 
appearance,  as  in  duty  bound,  in  full  puff,  he 
found  that  in  consequence  of  the  delay,  the 
friendship  of  the  great  man,  who  did  not  like 
to  be  kept  waiting,  ^ad  sunk  to  freezing  point. 

This  was  an  unlucky  beginning,  and  in 
the  sequel  it  appeared,  that  Herder,  being 
grievously  deficient  in  the  '  gifts'  required  of 
a  courtier,  could  by  no  means  recover  the 
ground  he  had  lost.  His  attachment  to  his 
pastoral  duties  seems  to  have  been  counted 
among  his  offences  ;  it  showed  surely  a  taste 
for  low  company,  when  he  might  have  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  the  grande  cntrie  at 
the  castle.  He  would  not  be  convinced 
either  by  his  patron,  as  he  ought  to  have 
been,  that  *  no  good  ever  came  of  attempts  at 
improvement  and  the  amelioration  of  society.' 
The  Count,  who  was  a  kind  of  cross  breed 
between  an  old  feudal  baron  and  a  philosophe 
of  the  newest  French  pattern,  wished  Her- 
der to  devote  himself  wholly  to  literature, 
and  leave  that  vulgar  business  of  saving 
souls  to  those  who  could  do  nothing  better ; 
especially,  that  he  should  be  always  at  hand 
to  furnish  him  with  the  luxury  of  spiritueUe 
conversation.  This  Herder  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  submit  to,  even  called  it  a  waste 
of  time,  and  in  short  did  not  at  all  answer 
the  count's  expectations.  He  had  an  un- 
pleasant way,  too,  of  suggesting  reforms  in 
every  department  in  which  he  was  in  any 
way  concerned.  The  schools  had  fallen 
quite  to  decay,  and  he  urged  strongly  the 
necessity  of  their  re-organization  ;  but  this 
would  require  money,  and  the  Count  already 
wanted  all,  and  more  than  all  that  he  could 
in  any  way  contrive  to  squeeze  out  of  his 
little  state,  for  he  was  fond  of  playing  at 
soldiers,  and  had  in  particular  a  certain  fort- 
ress on  the  Steinhuder  Lake  that  was  a  most 
expensive  plaything  to  him.  Then,  again, 
in  the  consistorium.  Herder  discovered  what 
he  called  gross  injustice  enveloped  in  forms 
of  law,  and  was  always  teasing  about  hav- 
ing it  redressed ;  so  that  altogether  he  did 
not  make  himself  by  any  means  agreeable. 

On  his  side.  Herder  found  his  situation 
anything  but  a  comfortable  one ;  he  com- 
plains that  he  was  *  a  pastor  without  a  flock, 
a  superintendent  of  schools  without  a  school 
to  superintend ;  and  a  consistorial  counsel- 
lor without  a  consistory.'  His  best  efforts 
were  constantly  thwarted,  on  every  hand  he 
encountered  opposition,  and  his  pulpit, 
where  he  spoke  consolation  to  himself  aa 
well  as  to  others,  became  soon  his  only  p^ 
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of  refuge.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  that  he  was  tempt- 
ed  to  commit  matrimony  with  a  young  lady 
as  poor  or  poorer  than  himself,  and  even  be- 
fore he  had  quite  freed  himself  from  the 
debt  which  he  had  incurred  during  his  long 
illness.  The  marriage  proved  to  be  in  every 
respect  a  suitable  and  most  happy  one,  and 
B  new  spring  of  joy  gushed  forth  thence 
over  his  life,  refreshing  and  invigorating  his 
intellectual  powers,  and  calling  forth  all  their 
activity. 

^*  He  was  now,"  eaye  his  wife,  in  her  '  Recol- 
lections of  Herder,'  '^  wholly  restored  to  his  own 
frank,  kindly  nature,  and  disturbed  by  nothing 
that  happened  without.  He  stood  upon  firm 
ground,  united  heart  and  soul  with  one  who 
fully  harmonized  with  him,  and  whom  he  could 
mould  entirely  to  his  wish.  All  his  hopes,  plans, 
and  aspirations  received  new  life,  and  he  applied 
himself  to  study  with  renewed  ardour. 

'*  As  long  a^o  as  when  he  was  at  Riga,  he  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  work  '  On  the  Earliest 
Records  of  the  Human  Race,*  and  had  not  only 
collected  all  the  materials,  but  even  written  near- 
ly the  whole  of  it.  He  now  took  it  up  again, 
entirely  remodelled,  and,  in  fact,  wrote  it  all  over 
more  than  once — his  increased  domestic  happi- 
ness creating  a  pure  exaltation  of  mind,  and  a 
glowing  zeal  for  all  good,  that  raised  him  to  the 
summit  of  inspiration  for  religious  subjects.  The 
work  was  completed  as  if  in  a  single  breath  ;  of- 
ten as  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
was  at  his  writing-table.  They  were  bright, 
beautiful  summer  mornings,  and  his  mood,  though 
serious,  was  as  bright  ana  cheerful  as  the  time. 
Those  were,  indeed,  happy,  never-to-be-forgotten 
days." 

It  was  this  prolific  period  that  produced 
also  the  *  Provenval  Letters  to  Preachers,' 
the  'Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,'  the  *  Popu- 
lar Ballads  of  all  Nations,'  the  series  of 
*  Sermons  on  the  Life  of  Jesus '  (to  hear 
>which  the  peasants  of  the  country  round 
used  to  come  flocking  in,  with  their  Bibles 
in  their  hands,  to  verify  the  texts);  and 
what  is  generally  esteemed  his  greatest 
work,  the  *  Ideas  towards  a  Philosophy  of 
the  History  of  the  Human  Race,'  although 
many  of  them  were  not  published  till  some 
time  after.  About  five  years  ai\er  the  es- 
tablishment of  Herder  at  Biickeburg,  and 
just  when  one  of  the  many  *  little  difller- 
eniDcs'  that  occurred  so  often  between  him 
and  the  Count,  had  interrupted  the  content- 
>6d  tranquillity  of  his  life,  the  friendship  of 
the  learned  Heine  opened  to  him  new  and 
brigliter  prospects  in  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,*to  which  his  wishes  had  long  pointed, 
although  he  had  himself  knowingly  raised 
up  obstacles  to  their  fulfilment,  by  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  he  attacked  Schlozer  and 


Michaelis  for  the  tendency  he  perceived  in 
their  writings  to  degrade,  deform,  and  dese- 
crate whatever  was  holy  in  the  Bible,  or 
sublime  in  antiquity. 

An  offer  was,  however,  now  made  to  ap- 
point him  fourth  Professor  of  Theology,  and 
university  preacher,  but  with  the  condition 
that  he  should  first  take  a  degree  as  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  an 
extraordinary  examination  before  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty.  These  conditions  are  un- 
derstood to  have  been  insisted  on  by  George 
III.  of  England,  to  whom,  as  King  of  Han- 
over, the  proposed  appointment  had  necessa- 
rily been  submitted ;  and  whose  royal  head 
was  haunted  by  suspicion  that  Herder's  or- 
thodoxy was  not  what  musicians  call '  up  lo 
pitch.' 

With  much  reluctance  he  at  length  resolv- 
ed to  comply  with  these  demands, — tempted 
a  little,  possibly,  as  his  family  was  increas- 
ing, by  the  offer  of  a  splendid  salary  of  700 
dollars,  or  about  140/. ;  but  just  when  he 
was  preparing  to  signify  his  compliance,  the 
interest  of  Goethe  procured  for  him  the  un- 
expected honour  of  a  summons  to  Weimar, 
whither,  as  by  irresistible  attraction  to  a 
common  centre,  all  the  genius  of  Gennany 
seemed  at  that  time  to  be  drawn. 

Had   Herder  regarded   his   success  and 
fame  as  an  author,  or  even  his  own  intellec- 
tual advancement,  as  his  chief  concern,  his 
removal  to  Wiemar  must  have  aflforded   him 
unmixed  satisfaction  ;  but  whatever  value  be 
set  on  these  things,  he  had  too  high  a  sense 
of  duty  not  to  regard  them  as  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  his  vocation  as  a  Christian  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  and  in  this  field  new  diffi- 
culties awaited  him.   The  aspect  of  religious 
life   in  Germany  was  at  this  period  in  the 
highest  degree  discouraging.     The  higher 
classes  had  received  all  the  intellectual  cul- 
ture  they  possessed,  exclusively  from  the 
school  of  Parisian   philosophy,  and  in  re- 
nouncing their  allegiance  to  what  had    hith- 
erto been  esteemed   venerable  and  sacred, 
they  had  erected  an  idol  worship  of  which 
vanity  was  the  supreme  god ;  and  it  was    in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
especially  in  the  narratives  of  the  Old   Tes- 
tament, that  every  puny  whi]>ster  found  the 
favourite  subject  of  attack,  on  which  to   ex- 
ercise his  small  wit.     The   middle   classes, 
less  frivolous  and  vicious,  and  therefore  less 
disposed  to  the  love  of  idle  mischief,  and 
infected   with  the  propensity   to  'destruc- 
tiveness,'  in  which  these  attacks  often  origi- 
nated, were  yet  influenced  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  the  same  spirit,  and  inclined    to 
reject  as  false  whatever  could  not  at  once  be 
made  *  level  to  the  meanest  capacity.' 
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The  party  who  regarded  themselves,  and 
were  regarded  by  others,  as  the  especial  up- 
holders of  religion,  and  defenders  of  the 
faith,  undertook  its  defence  with  weapons  so 
feeble  and  pointless,  and  so  ill-adapted  to 
the  service  required  at  that  time,  that  their 
efforts  had  little  other  result  than  that  of  in- 
volving their  cause  in  the  disgrace  of  their 
own  defeat ;  and  in  the  tone  they  adopted 
towards  their  adversaries,  they  of\en  mani- 
fested rather  the  snarling  spite  of  a  dog  over 
a  bone,  or  an  English  squire  over  his  game- 
iaw,  than  Christian  compassion  towards  an 
erring  brother. 

There  were  some  indeed,  whose  purity  of 
intention  none  could  dqubt ;  but  they  did  not 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  dove  unite  the  wis- 
dom of  the  serpent,  and  were  no  match  for 
their  quick  and  dexterous  adversaries,  and 
there  was  a  small  minority,  whom  neither 
their  simple  pedantry,  nor  the  dark -lantern 
illumination  of  French  philosophy,  could 
satisfy ;  but  these  mostly  withdrew  into  small 
private  circles,  and  endeavoured  to  keep 
alive,  as  best  they  could,  the  sacred  flame 
which  nevertheless  burns  but  feebly  in  so 
confined  an  atmosphere. 

A  large  and  influential  party,  including  an 
immense  majority  of  *  Young  Germany,*  was 
made  up  of  enthusiastic  disciples  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy  as  it  was  called,  who  ex- 
pected nothing  less  from  it,  than  that  it 
should  supersede  not  only  all  other  science, 
but,  moreover,  the  Christian  religion  itself, 
and  the  absurdity  of  whose  expectations  was 
oflen  only  equalled  by  their  arrogance   and 

E resumption.  Lastly,  a  new  school  of  morals 
ad  been  established,  the  aesthetic  school,  of 
whic|}  Wiemar  was  the  temple.  Art  and 
Beauty  the  divinities,  and  Goethe  the  great 
High  Priest.  Schiller,  who  had  some  claim 
to  the  dignity,  was  suspected  of  backsliding, 
of  an  inclination  to  worship  the  good  ;  not 
merely  as  a  means  to  the  beautiful,  but  for 
its  own  sake-r-a  manifest  heresy. 

It  was  into  such  a  wilderness,  tenanted 
by  such  monsters,  that  Herder  went  forth  to 
preach  Christianity,  in  a  spirit  equally  re- 
mote from  the  cold  scepticism  that  saps  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful, 
and  from  the  anxious  and  timid  temper  that 
clings  to  empty  forms,  from  which  the  spirit 
has  departed,  for  want  of  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  spirit,  to  clothe  itself  again  in  such  as 
are  new. 

Herder  was  received  at  Weimar  very  gra- 
ciously by  the  duke  and  both  duchesses, 
and  cordially  as  an  old  friend  by  Goethe, 
but  by  his  clerical  brethren,  with  an  excess 
of  civility  and  submission,  accompanied  by 
an  air  of  constraint  that  was  somewhat  re- 
pulsive. 


A  day  was  appointed,  about  three  weeks 
a(\er  his  arrival,  for  his  inauguration  sermon, 
but  a  week  before  he  received  a  formal  an- 
nouncement, through  the  President  of  Con- 
sistory, that  what  was  called  the  first  class 
of  his  congregation — that  is  to  say,  precise- 
ly those  persons  who  were  really  to  form  his 
congregation  as  Chief  pastor,  had  permission 
to  choose  whom  they  pleased  as  a  confessor. 
Since  this  relation  should  have  formed  the 
strongest  tie  between  him  and  his  flock,  he 
regarded  this  step  as  equivalent  to  taking 
them  at  once  from  his  charge.  He  there- 
fore declared,  that  under  these  circumstances, 
as  he  could  not  consider  that  faith  had  been 
kept  with  him,  he  must  decline  the  appoint- 
ment. On  the  Saturday  afternoon  preceding 
the  Sunday  on  which  he  was  to  preach,  the 
difficulty  was  got  over  by  an  arbitrary  inter- 
ference of  the  duke  in  his  favour ;  an  interfer- 
ence that  sounds  somewhat  oddly  to  English 
ears ;  but  the  eflect  of  his  eloquence  as  a 
preacher,  and  the  respect  inspired  by  his 
character,  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  placed 
him  on  a  more  agreeable  footing  with  his 
congregation,  although  a  great  deal  of  petty 
calumny  was  kept  in  circulation,  and  contin- 
ued to  buzz  about  him  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life.  Before  his  arrival,  pious  people  had 
been  terrified  by  the  report  that  he  was  no 
Christian,  or  if  a  Christian,  at  all  events  no 
preacher.  Now  it  was  asserted  to  their 
great  scandal,  that  if  he  could  preach,  he  had 
certainly  been  known  to  go  into  the  pulpit  in 
boots  and  spurs,  or  if  not  actually  into  the 
pulpit,  he  had  been  at  least  seen  to  ride  on 
horseback  with  them  immediately  after  the 
service.  In  Berlin,  it  was  credibly  reported, 
that  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  gallop- 
ing three  times  round  the  church  at  Weimar, 
after  every  sermon !  Enough  to  make  one*8 
hair  stand  on  end ! 

The  negligence  and  contempt  with  which 
every  external  observance  of  religion  was 
often  treated  in  these  days,  extended  itself 
also  to  all  matters  connected  with  schools 
and  education.  Every  attempt  at  moral  or 
scientific  culture  was  objected  to,  as  unna- 
tural and  irrational,  and  nothing  but  physical 
education  regarded  as  really  worthy  the 
name.  No  occasion  was  suffered  to  pass  of 
making  the  spiritual  oflice  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous ;  and  parallels,  greatly  to  his  disad- 
vantage, were  often  drawn  between  the  poor 
country  parson  and  his  sober,  studious  ways, 
and  the  free,  wild  life  of  the  soldier  or  hunts- 
man. No  maxim  was  better  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  than  that  favourite  one  of 
Goethe :  that, 

"  Recht  hat  jeder  eigene  Karakter ; 
Es  giebt  kein  Unrecht  als  der  Widerapruch." 
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In  whatever  sense  it  may  have  been  meant 
by  the  poet,  no  sentiment  could  be  more  in 
harmony  with  the  fashionable  moral  code 
of  Germany  at  that  time,  or  better  fitted  to 
afibrd  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  most  bound- 
less licentiousness. 

In  the  Consistory,  Herder  found  his  eccle- 
siastical brethren  clinging  as  for  life  to  the 
emptiest  and  most  insignificant  matters 
connected  with  the  church  system,  and 
holding  them  in  equal  estimation  to  the  most 
vital  religious  duties.  As  they  were  by  no 
means  satisfied  either  concerning  his  agree- 
ment  with  them  on  these  points,  or  indeed 
on  the  general  orthodoxy  of  his  creed,  they 
met  all  his  attempts  at  reform,  either  in  the 
schools  or  the  church,  with  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition,  and  soon  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  console  himself  with  the  good- 
ness of  his  intentions,  and  await  in  patience 
the  result  of  his  efforts  to  dififuse  more  en- 
lightened views,  and  awaken  a  better  spirit, 
both  among  his  colleagues  and  his  congre- 
gation at  largo.  But  his  ardent  and  suscep- 
tible nature  sufifered  deeply  under  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  most  cherished  hopes,  and 
best  formed  plans  of  improvement.  Had 
it  lain  in  his  character  to  have  been  consoled 
by  any  amount  of  personal  distinction,  the 
attentions  offered  by  the  ducal  family,  and 
by  all  the  distinguished  men  who  glittered 
about  this  radiant  little  court,  might  have 
afiTorded  him  at  least  the  means  of  forgetting 
it.  Weimar  was  at  this  time,  as  some  one 
said  of  Paris,  *'le  lieu  du  monde,  ou  on 
pourrait  le  mieux  se  passer  de  bonheur,"  and 
its  gaiety  had  received  a  fresh  stimulus  from 
the  rejoicings  for  the  recent  nuptials  of  the 
young  duke.  Banquets,  balls,  concerts,  and 
theatrical  entertainments,  the  thousand  varied 
delights  of  refined  and  intellectual  social  in- 
tercourse, heightened  by  all  the  means  and 
appurtenances  of  wealth  and  art,  would  have 
offered  to  many  an  imaginative  student  an 
occasion  and  an  excuse  for  forgetfufness  of 
more  serious  duties,  and  might  have  bewil- 
dered and  betrayed  a  mind  less  highly  toned 
than  that  of  Herder. 


"  Oflen  did  Bertuch  receive  orders  even  at  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening,  to  have  the  sumpter 
wagon  or  travelling  kitchen  ready,  for  that  the 
court  would  start  at  early  dawn  for  the  forest. 
If  it  was  a  short  expedition,  two  or  three  sumpter 
asses  were  sufficient  If  it  was  more  distant, 
over  hill  and  dale,  far  into  the  tranquil  country, 
and  under  Grod*8  blue  heaven,  then  indeed  the 
night  was  a  busy  one,  and  all  the  pots  and  pans 
were  in  requisition.  In  the  ducal  kitchen,  tnere 
was  such  a  boiling,  and  stewing,  and  roasting, 
such  a  slaughter  of  oipons,  pigeons,  and  fowls  of 
aU  sorts ;  wherever  your  eye  glanced,  there  was 
bustle  and  activity.    Late  as  it  was,  the  ponds  of 


the  Bm  must  yield  their  fish,  the  forest  its 
tridges,  the  cellar  its  choicest  wines.    A  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  often  mixed  in  merry 

^-oups,  then  took  their  way  earlv  in  the  morning, 
he  trees  which  peopled  the  deep  solitude  and 
were  wont  to  see  only  the  soaring  hawk  poised 
above  their  tops,  or  the  wild-eyed  deer,  which 
even  at  Uie  door  of  the  charcoal  burner's   hut 
found  a  leafy  sanctuary,  wondered  at  the  joyoas 
laugh,  and  gay  son?  of  the  festive  throng.     In 
these  expeditions,    dramatic  amusements  of   a 
greater  or  lesser  kind,  frequently  formed  a  part  of 
Uie  day's  diversion.     Trees,  groves,  roeadowrs, 
and  brooks,  served  to  form  the  stage.    At  Ellers- 
burg,  that  delightful  wooded  hill,  peopled  with 
numerous  herds  of  deer,  the  traces  and  boon* 
daries  of  such  forest  theatres  are  still  visible. 
What  merry  scenes  took  place  in  a  company  so 
gay,  so  rich  in  all  tlie  bright  enterprising  spirit 
and  joyous  vivacity  of  youth  \   what  a  contrast 
was  presented  by  the  calm  regular  action  of  na» 
ture,  with  the  wild  feats  of  these  extempore 
plays,  and  how  pettilv  the  arrangements  for  them 
formed  as  it  were  a  name  work  around  them  l*^ 

It  must  be  confessed  there  is  something 
captivating  to  the  imagination  in  all  this  ; 
but  if  we  cast  a  glance  from  this  fair  pageant 
to  the  moral  and  religious  and  social  condi- 
tion of  Germany  at  the  time  of  its  presenta- 
tion, we  are  reminded  of  the  opening  scenes 
of  Boccaccio— poetry  and  love,  beauty  and 
revelry  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the  back  a 
fearful  pestilence.  From  this  time  forward 
it  seems  that  the  clouds  begin  to  gather  over 
the  mental  horizon  of  Herder,  never  again 
to  be  dispersed,  only,  at  best,  to  give  way  to 
fitful  gleams  of  sunshine.  The  delicacy  of 
nervous  temperament  by  which  he  had 
always  been  characterized,  continually  in* 
creased  ;  in  the  midst  of  outward  prosperity, 
and  in  the  very  bosom  of  a  home  hal](>wed 
by  the  purest  domestic  affection,  he  strug- 
gled in  vain  against  an  ever-increasing 
weariness  of  life.  It  was  thought,  with 
reason,  that  of  all  external  modes  of  cure, 
the  best  chance  was  offered  by  change  of 
scene,  and  he  was  invited  by  the  Baron  von 
Dalberg  to  accompany  him  to  Italy,  a  coun- 
try which,  from  his  childhood,  it  had  been 
bis  most  cherished  wish  to  behold.  Yet 
amidst  all  the  enjoyment  it  produced,  we 
hear  of  fits  of  sudden  deep  dejection,  for 
which  there  was  no  apparent  cause.  He 
could  not,  like  Goethe,  forget,  amidst  the 
enjoyments  of  art,  and  the  exercise  of  his 
literar}^  powers,  that  he  had  fallen  upon  evil 
days.  Herder  could  not,  like  him,  build  for 
his  soul  a  loily  palace  from  whence  it  might 
look  down,  serene  and  undisturbed,  upon  the 


*  Not  having  the  German  at  hand,  we  quote  from 
Mrs.  Austin's  translation  of  the  *  Characteristics  of 
Goethe.' 
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sufferiagB  and  sorrows  of  humanity,  and 
«ay — 

**  Trnst  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 
In  tfais  ffreat  mansion  that  is  built  for  me. 
So  royal-ricb,  and  wide."* 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  there 
was  the  most  marked  contrast  between  them. 

Much  as  Herder  delighted  in  soaring  on 
the  wings  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  into  the 
highest  regions  of  the  universe,  he  was 
always  content  to  drop  to  the  lowliest  spot 
of  earth  where  his  labours  could  be  useful 
to  his  fellows.  At  an  advanced  period  of 
his  life,  and  in  the  full  splendour  of  his 
literary  fame,  we  find  him  voluntarily  under- 
taking the  labour  of  studying  law,  and  mak- 
ing innmense  quantities  of  extracts  from 
legal  documents,  that  he  might  the  better 
fulfil  the  duties  of  an  office  he  had  under- 
taken ;  and  again,  ten  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  greatest  works,  writing  an 
improved  ABC  book  for  the  schools  he 
superintended. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  differences 
between  these  two  great  men  produced 
effects  that  were  mutually  beneficial.  But 
however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  come  to 
such  a  decision,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Goethe^s  influence  on  the  whole  was  not 
favourable  to  Herder,  and  that  it  acted  oflen 
rather  as  a  disturbing  force  that  prevented 
his  harmonious  movement  in  his  proper 
sphere.  Most  gladly  would  we  join  in  the 
chorus  of  admiration  and  reverence  which 
has  been  raised  in  honour,  not  merely  of  the 
splendid  intellectual  endowments  of  Goethe, 
but  of  his  moral  character  also.  And  if  his 
unqualifying  admirers,  instead  of  lofty  but 
vague  panegyric,  would  favour  us  sometimes 
with  a  reason  for  '  the  faith  that  is  in  them,' 
joyfully,  on  cause  being  shown,  would  the 
present  writer  at  least  exclaim,  '  Mea 
maxima  culpa.*  These  are  days  when  we 
can  ill  spare  any  genuine  hero ;  but  it  would 
be  a  baseness  merely  to  '  bend  the  knee  in 
worship  of  an  echo,'  and  assist  in  setting  up 
a  false  one,  lest  we  ourselves  should  incur  the 
charge  of  a  want  of  capacity  to  recognize  his 
claims. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  forming 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  moral  character, 
not  merely  of  Goethe,  but  of  any  human 
being  whatever;  we  often  commit  errors 
enough  in  judging  the  feelings  and  motives 


*  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  exqaisite  poem 
of  Tennyson,  *  The  Palace  of  Art,'  from  which  these 
lines  are  taken,  was  sagjcested  by  the  life  of  Goethe. 
We  would  gladly  have  transcribed  the  greater  part 
of  it,  but  that  it  seemed  scarcely  fair  to  enrich'  our 
pages  thus  with  borrowed  jewels. 


I  of  those  even  with  whom  we  are  in  habits 
of  personal  intimacy,  but  we  can  do  do  more 
in  any  case  than  give  our  verdict,  to  the 
best  of  our  belief,  and  according  to  the  evi- 
dence offered.     We  must  be  content  with 
this,  when  called  on  to  pronounce  judgment, 
not  merely  on  the  fame,  but  on  the  liberty 
and  life  of  a  fellow  creature ;  and  unless  we 
should  renounce  once  for  all  any  right  to 
decide  on  the  character  of  any  historical 
person  whatever,  we  can  certainly  exercise 
it  with  less  danger  of  mistake  in  the  case  of 
Goethe,  than  in  that  of  almost  any  other  that 
can  come  before  us.     From  youth  to  age,  he 
stood  on  a  pinnacle  of  splendour,  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers — who  were  constant- 
ly making  records  of  all  his  sayings  and 
doings,  in  a  spirit  of  profoundest  admiration 
that  inclined  them  to  keep  in  their  hearts 
even  what  they  could  not  understand,  like 
the  sayings  of  an  oracle.     He  himself  has 
left  in  his  voluminous  writings,  and    his 
autobiography    and  journals,    the  amplest 
materials    for  judgment — ^and    both  before 
and  since  his  death,  folios  have  been  written 
concerning  him.     He   was  placed  in  the 
midst  of  no  adverse  elements,  his  strength 
was  not  spent  in  struggling  with  conflicting 
forces,  and   wearing  itself  away  in   vain 
efforts.     In  the  full  sunshine  of  the  most 
uncloudedly  prosperous  life  that  perhaps  any 
human   being,    great  or  small,    was   ever 
blessed  with,  he  could  unfold  all  the  rich 
intellectual  giils  that  had  been  bestowed  on 
him,  and  suffer  them  to  bring  forth  their 
fruit  in  due  season,  fearing  no  cutting  blast 
or  chilling  shower.     Yet,  after  all,  we  can- 
not avoid  coming,  with  pain  and  grief,  to  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  his  own  early  friends  : 
'Look  you,  in  comparison  with  what  you 
might  be  in  the  world,  and  are  not,  all  that 
you  have  written  is  in  my  eyes  mere  dirt' 
The  question  of  the  tendencies  of  his  writ- 
ings may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  considered 
apart  from  the  influence  and  example  of  his 
life;  and,  doubtless,  it  is  impossible  that 
one  who  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree  the 
'  vision  and  the  faculty  divine' — so  profound 
an  insight  into  truth — so  wonderful  a  power 
of  entering  into  almost  every  variety  of  cha- 
racter and    condition — should  never  have 
written  anything  that  might  tend  to  advance 
the  cause  of  human  improvement  and  hap- 
piness ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  seeing  that  it 
was  a  cause  he  had  little,  if  at  all  at  heart. 
We  are  told  that  *  religion  and  politics  were 
a  troubled  element,  from  which  he  always 
kept  aloof,^  and  that  because  of  the  '  dark 
and  confused  notions  which  the  many  en- 
tertained of  their  own  condition  and  interests, 
the  clear-sighted  Goethe  would  rather  talk 
of  one  of  Boccaccio's  tales  than  of  matters 
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on  which  the  welfare  of  Europe  was  thought 
to  depend.'  There  is  little,  doubtless,  to 
admire  in  party-spirit,  and  the  narrow  one- 
sided views  in  which  it  commonly  originates ; 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  the  bigotry  of  many 
an  honest  hater,  who  sympathizes  at  least 
with  a  portion  of  his  fellow  creatures,  pre- 
ferable to  this  dainty  dilettantism,  that, 
affecting  to  soar  with  lofty  indifference  above 
the  low  game  of  human  life,  throws  a  cold 
blighting  shadow  over  every  generous  im- 
pulse. 

If  the  notions  of  the  many  were  dark  and 
confused,  to  whom  did  it  belong  to  clear 
away  that  darkness  but  to  him  on  whom  was 
bestowed  so  large  a  measure  of  light  ?  Yet 
when  he  condescended  to  think  of  *  many' 
at  all,  we  find  him  often  enough  playing  be- 
fore their  dazzled  sight  like  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  and  amusing  himself  with  the  mistakes 
they  fell  into. 

That  the  society  of  Goethe,  whether  or 
not  dangerous  to  Herder's  internal  peace, 
afforded  him  a  high  intellectual  stimulus, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose,  as  it  has  been  stated  by 
the  former,  that  a  great  deal  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  '  Ideas  towards  a  Philosophy  of 
the  History  of  Man,'  originally  belonged  to 
him,  rather  than  to  Herder.  Its  whole  plan, 
indeed,  that  of  seeking  all  truth  by  the  ex- 
amination of  nature  through  the  senses,  ob- 
viously proceeded  rather  from  Goethe,  who, 
as  we  hear,  concerned  himself  but  little  with 
questions  concerning  *  mind,  matter,  God, 
immortality,  and  the  like^  believing  them 
foreign  to  his  pursuit-s,  and  out  of  the  region 
of  experience,  to  which  he  had  exclusively 
devoted  himself.  Herder,  it  is  said,  was  al- 
ways trying  to  grasp  at  the  idea,  to  hasten 
to  the  result,  when  Goethe  had  scarcely 
finished  his  observation  ;  for  Goethe,  the 
pleasure  of  the  observation  was  often  sufii- 
cient ;  Herder  never  regarded  it  in  any  other 
light  than  as  means  to  an  end — a  difference 
that  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  as  much 
by  the  differing  circumstances  of  their  lives, 
as  by  those  of  mental  constitution.  In 
Goethe's  path  through  the  world,  '  the  side 
the  sun  was  on  was  all  that  e'er  had  met  his 
glances,'  or  it  had  been,  at  most,  chequered 
only  by  a  few  light  dancing  shadows.  Her- 
der had  suffered  poverty,  privation,  calumny, 
the  loss  of  friends,  of  beloved  children,  and 
his  heart  yearned  to  find  not  merely  the  God 
of  nature,  but  a  father  in  Heaven.  It  was 
in  search  of  Him  that  he  would  have  tra- 
versed the  whole  vast  circle  of  nature,  as 
well  as  of  human  knowledge — the  arts,  law, 
languages,  medicine,  poetry — that  he  might 
'  reach  the  central  point  where  all  things 
converge.'     The  journey,  even  if  it  could 


ever  lead  to  the  wished-for  goal,  was,  donbt- 
less,  too  extensive  for  any  one  man  to  ac- 
complish, but  at  least  Herder  made  magoifi- 
cent  preparations  for  it. 

In  1790,  Jean  Paul  Richter  arrived  at 
Weimar,  and  his  coming  shed  one  of  the  last 
and  brightest  beams  that  illuminated  Her- 
der's declining  days.  Much  as  the  two  dif- 
fered in  many  points,  they  were  eminently 
congenial  in  matters  of  principle  and  feeling, 
especially  in  the  depth,  tenderness,  and  all- 
embracing  universality  of  their  devotional 
sympathies ;  and,  as  Herder  himself  said, 
Jean  Paul  seemed  to  have  been  sent  for  his 
especial  consolation,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
exposed  to  the  most  painful  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  was  even  shunned  by  many,  on 
account  of  the  political  and  philosophical 
views  falsely  ascribed  to  him.  In  a  letter 
to  Jacobi,  he  says :  '  Heaven  has  sent  roe  a 
treasure  in  Richter,  that  1  neither  expected 
nor  deserved.  Every  time  that  we  are  to- 
gether, he  opens  anew  the  treasures  that  the 
three  wise  men  brought,  and  the  star  goes  al- 
ways before  him.  I  can  only  say  that  he  is  all 
heart,  all  soul ;  an  harmonious  tone  in  the 
great  golden  harp  of  humanity,  in  which 
there  are  so  many  cracked,  so  many  dis- 
cordant strings.' 

Caroline  Herder,  in  her  'Recollections,* 
dwells  with  delight  on  the  remembrance  of 
the  evening  hours  in  which  Jean  Paul  illu- 
minated their  family  circle ;  and  he  always 
preferred  coming  when  they  were  alone,  to 
joining  the  society  of  distinguished  persons 
who  met  once  a  week  at  their  house.  The 
youthful  vivacity  and  freshness  of  Richter's 
mind,  his  rich  humour,  fervid  eloquence,  and 
boundless  fertility  of  poetic  fancy,  seemed 
to  pour  new  life  into  Herder^s  exhausted 
frame,  and  act  as  a  precious  medicine  on  the 
mind  diseased. 

In  1802,  his  health  began  visibly  to  de- 
cline, the  change  manifesting  itself  first  by 
a  failure  of  sight,  that  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  his  literary  occupations. 
Various  journeys  were  tried  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  £ger,  and  other  places ;  sometimes 
with  temporary  success ;  but  the  symptoms 
always  returned  after  a  short  interval,  and 
his  malady  was  obviously  gaining  ground, 
though  it  was  occasionally  difiicult  to  tell 
precisely  from  what  he  was  suffering.  *  Oh  !* 
he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  '  if  some  grand 
new  thought  would  come  and  pierce  my  soul 
through  and  through,  I  should  be  well  in  a 
moment.'  But  the  grand  new  thought  was 
to  come  only  when  the  curtains  of  the  invi- 
sible world  should  be  withdrawn. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  18th  of  Decern* 

her,  after  suffering  for  a  short  time  from  a 

'  severe  pain  in  the  chest,  he  fell  into  a  gende 
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slumber,  from  which  he  never  awoke.  '  Oh ! 
grief  and  tears,  which  would  never  awaken 
him,  the  only  one  for  whom  we  lived — our 
guardian  angel,  who  lived  only  for  us  !  Oh ! 
unfathomable  counsels  of  God !  one  day  thou 
wilt  make  them  known,  and  may  that  day 
soon  come !' 

The  day  came  for  Caroline  Herder,  in 
about  two  years  after  she  had  written  these 
words  ;  fortunately  for  her  she  was  not  des- 
tined to  tread,  for  any  considerable  period, 
that  *  long  road  full  of  pain'  which  remains 
to  many  who  have  had  to  sustain  earlier  in 
life  an  irreparable  loss. 

As  the  works  of  Herder  amount  to  upwards 
of  sixty  fair  sized  volumes,  our  readers  will, 
we  doubt  not,  willingly  spare  us  an  enume- 
ration, which  could  be  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  catalogue  of  names.  In  the  immense 
range  of  topics,  literary,  philosophical,  and 
religious,  which  they  embrace,  there  is 
scarcely  one  on  which  he  did  not  shed  some 
new  light  and  beauty.  The  tendency  of 
the  greater  part  of  them  may  perhaps  be 
best  indicated  by  his  own  favourite  expres- 
sion :  the  culture  of  the  noblest,  most  com- 
plete '  Humanity^*  with  its  loftiest  capacities 
for  truth  and  moral  good,  its  susceptibility 
to  the  beautiful,  its  kindly  sympathies,  its 
holiest  aspirations,  was  the  object  which  he 
never  lost  sight  of.  In  his  sermons  and  re- 
ligious writings  he  did  not  attempt  so  much 
to  teach,  as  to  show  faith  ;  not  to  prove  reli- 
gion, but  to  awaken  the  sense  of  it ;  to  carry 
into  this  often  empty  and  barren  department 
of  literature,  the  rich  stores  of  history,  poetry, 
and  philosophy  ;  to  unite  the  purest  religion 
with  the  highest  intellectual  culture,  and 
'bind  together  the  tree  of  knowledge  and 
the  tree  of  life.'  In  three  of  his  early  works, 
the  '  Oldest  Records  of  the  Human  Race,' 
the  '  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,'  and  the 
'  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Theology,'  he  has 
expressed  the  general  character  of  his  reli- 
gious views  ;  but  as  to  how  far  he  departed 
(though  he  undoubtedly  did  depart)  from  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy  of  the  church  to  which 
he  belonged,  we  know  not,  and  have  no  par- 
ticular wish  to  inquire.  Little  good  can 
come  of  thus  seeking  to  drag  into  the  light 
of  common  day,  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  have  their  appropriate  abode  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  soul — to  lay  bare 
the  roots  which  are  of  value  only  as  they 
furnish  nourishment  to  blossoms  and  fruit. 

Herder  always  expressed  the  greatest 
aversion  for  the  learned  dissections  of  the 
Scriptures,  then  much  in  fashion  with  the- 
ologians, and  urged  his  hearers  to  fly,  as 
they  would  the  plague,  all  disputes  about  re- 
ligion :  to  manifest  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
in  a  kind,  active,  self-forgetting  life,  and  to 


seek  for  the  church  and  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  the  invisible  community  of  all  who  lead 
such  a  life,  wherever  they  may  be  scattered ; 

*  There  to  help  where  no  one  helps  ;  to  im- 
prove where  no  one  improves ;  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  humanity,  wherever  it  lies  im- 
prisoned, languishing  in  body  or  in  spirit,  in 
things  of  earthly  or  eternal  life :  that  is 
Christianity.  Wherever  these  good  deeds 
blossom,  though  under  snow  and  thorns, 
Christ  will  find  them  and  gather  them  into 
his  harvest.' 

As  a  poet,  we  cannot  think  Herder  enti- 
tled to  take  any  very  high  rank.  His  ex* 
cellent  translations  of  the  '  Cid,'  and  of  po- 
pular ballads,  the  *  Voices  of  the  Nations,' 
will  outlast  his  original  compositions.  Of 
these,  a  large  number  were  Christian  hymns 
and  songs,  written  with  a  view  to  one  of  his 
favourite  plans,  the  revival  of  the  church 
service  in  all  its  former  splendour.  They 
should  therefore  be  judged  with  reference 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Herder  had  drawn  much  of  his  critical  as 
well  as  his  religious  faith  from  the  Bible, 
which,  with  a  hymn  book,  had  constituted 
during  his  early  childhood  his  whole  stock 
of  literature.  He  turned  with  distaste  from 
the  decrepitude  of  that  which  was  fashiona- 
ble in  Germany  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
and  of  which,  as  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
it  has  been  said,  it  was  in  declining  age, 
without  having  ever  reached  maturity  ;  to 
the  youthful  vigour  of  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion manifested  in  the  religion,  the  traditions, 
the  poetry,  and  all  the  golden  glories  of  the 
dawn  of  human  cuhure ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  seeking  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a 
false,  corrupt  and  sophisticated  state,  he 
was  led  into  something  like  an  over  estimate 
of  the  advantages  of  the  opposite  condition 
of  society. 

''As  Hamann  had  sought  for  the  individual 
man  of  pure  instinct,  Herder  looked  ever  for  those 
periods  m  the  history  of  nations,  when  reason  has 
not  yet  been  monlded  into  learned  forms,  in  which 
the  keenness  of  sense,  the  quick  sagacity  of 
mother  wit^  lively  invention,  vivid  passion,  acted 
together  with  undivided  force,  subject  to  no  con- 
straint of  rule  or  law,  and  kept  in  constant  ac- 
tivity by  the  unceasing  demanciB  of  necessity  and 
danger.  He  considered  that  the  age  in  which  he 
was  born  had  wandered  so  long  in  the  dark  work- 
shops of  art,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  see  the  broad 
bright  light  which  had  shone  on  others.  From 
their  great  heroic  deeds  and  master-pieces  of 
poetrv,  we  had  made,  he  said,  school  exercises, 
and  themes  out  of  which  children  old  and  young 
might  pick  out  set  phrases  and  rules.    In  the 

*  Fragments,'  he  inquires  into  the  structure  of 
language  among  rude  nations,  and  finds  in  it  the 
best  elements  of  poetry.  He  opposed  the  preva- 
lent opinion  in  modem  times  that  a  language  can 
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OD]y  be  perfected  through  Bcienoe  and  philosophy, 
ana  considered  it  as  beyond  all  dispate,  that  poe- 
try had  existed  before  prose,  and  that  the  earliest 
poets  were  the  best*' 

Much  of  this  has  been  since  so  fully  ad- 
mitted, that  it  sounds  almost  like  a  series  of 
truisms,  but  it  then  appeared  new  and  sur- 
prising, and  first  gave  occasion  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  poetry,  nature,  and  art, 
adopted  by  Schiller,  and  afterwards  so  widely 
diffused. 

One  thing  which  certainly  appears  rather 
surprising  is,  that  the  style  of  Herder's  own 
poetical  compositions  certainly  resembles 
rather  that  of  those  he  wished  to  banish, 
than  of  the  class  which  he  so  zealously  ad- 
vocated. We  may,  however,  agree  to  differ 
in  some  measure  concerning  the  precise 
value  of  some  of  his  literary  productions — 
since  none  can  doubt  of  what  is  of  more  im- 
portance, the  zeal  with  which,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  honourable  life,  he  con- 
secrated his  best  powers  to  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  his  raee.  The  irritability  of  temper 
which  is  among  the  very  few  infirmities  with 
which  he  can  be  charged,  manifested  itself 
only  in  an  occasional  excess  of  indignation 
against  the  wrong,  and  never,  for  a  moment, 
led  him  to  swerve  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
right.  If  not  a  poet,  he  was  a  passionate 
lover  of,  and  an  exquisite  critic  in  poetry  ;  a 
profound  scholar,  whose  learning  'hung 
about  him,  not  as  a  withering  and  strangling 
ivy,  but  as  gracefully  as  the  tendrils  of  a 
vine,  adorning  him  with  fruit  as  well  as  with 
clusters  of  grapes  ;'  a  man  of  vast  and  vari- 
ous accomplishments,  and  brilliant  conversa- 
tional powers,  who  was  yet  always  willing 
to  devote  any  amount  of  time  and  labour  to 
the  driest  details  of  any  business  that  came 
before  him  as  a  duty,  the  minutest  particulars 
in  the  management  of  country  schools,  the 
settlement  of  church  accounts,  or  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  A  B  C  book. 

It  has  been  said  that  Herder  will  not  be 
estimated  at  his  true  value  till  *  weighed  in 
the  diamond  scales  of  posterity,'  but  if  this 
mean  that  he  is  likely  to  take  a  higher  place 
as  a  writer  in  the  estimation  of  a  future  age 
even  than  that  assigned  him  in  his  own,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  the  opinion. 
But  in  saying  this  we  are  not  aware  that  we 
can  justly  be  considered  to  have  uttered  any- 
thing derogatory  to  his  character  or  genius. 
It  is  in  and  for  our  own  age,  first  of  all,  that 
we  are  required  to  work,  and  there  is  no 
reason  surely  why  it  should  not  be  as  honour- 
able to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  that  in 
which  we  were  bom,  as  on  a  more  remote 
one.  There  is  no  better  way  of  ascertaining 
what  a  man  really  is,  than  by  inquiring  what 


he  is  at  home,  and  even  though  many  or 
Herder's  sixty  volumes  should  be  consigned 
at  no  remote  period  to  the  dignified  oblivioa 
of  the  library  shelves,  though  his  name 
should  be,  perhaps,  but  seldom  pronounced 
by  future  generations,  he  will  not  have  lived 
in  vain.  The  noble  impulse  which  he  com* 
municated  to  the  literature,  the  philosophy, 
the  religion  of  his  country,  will  not  fail  of 
its  effect,  but  give  rise  again  to  others,  in* 
creasing  in  ever-widening  circles.  His  man* 
ful  struggles  against  the  rising  flood  of  evil, 
when  his  name  was  to  many  as  a  beacon 
light,  will  in  no  wise  lose  their  reward,  and 
the  good  seed  which  he  scattered  in  a  thou- 
sand desert  places  will  spring  up  and  blossom 
through  eternity. 


Art.  III. — Francesco  Burkanaechi ;  Storia 
Lucchese^  del  Seeolo  XV I. ^  nuavamente 
narrata  da  Carlo  Minutoli.  (Francis 
Burlamacchi ;  a  Lucchese  History,  newly 
related  by  Charles  Minutoli.)  Lucca. 
8vo.  1844. 

We  spoke  recently,  in  a  former  number  of 
this  Review,  of  the  very  marked  set  of  the 
current  of  thought  and  literary  labour  in  the 
direction  of  historical  research  observable  of 
late  years  in  Italy ;  and  we  have  here  an- 
other and  particularly  interesting  manifesta- 
tion of  this  tendency. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  of  all  literary 
pursuits,  history  would  be  the  last  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  attention  of  men  living 
under  a  social  system,  which  forbids  the  free 
publication  of  thoughts  and  opinions.  It 
might  naturally  be  imagined  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  write  one  page  of  the  past  his- 
tory of  Italy  truly  and  conscientiously,  with- 
out giving  offence  to  its  present  rulers,  and 
awakening  their  jealous  fears.  Yet  despite 
all  obstacles,  difficulties,  and  dangers,  it  is 
precisely  this  inquiry  into  their  own  past 
story,  and  the  dissemination  of  information 
respecting  it — ^aye,  and  especially  of  such 
parts  of  it  as  the  powers  that  be  would  most 
anxiously  cover  with  oblivion — that  above  all 
else  is  occupying  the  rising  generation  of 
literary  men,  from  one  end  of  the  peninsula 
to  another.  So  impossible  is  the  old  attempt 
to  coerce  by  physical  means  the  tendencies 
and  operations  of  mind ; — ^impossible,  as  all 
history  teaches,  even  in  the  bygone  physical- 
force  days  of  violence  and  the  strong  arm, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  impossible 
with  every  day  that  adds  to  the  world's  age 
and  experience. 
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A  complete  and  true  history  of  Italy  could 
not  yet  be  published  in  the  peninsula.  Botta, 
long  prohibited,  is  only  recently  permitted  to 
be  printed,  without  castigation,  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  And  how  far  Botta,  with 
his  cold  indifference,  and  hopelessness  of 
human  progress,  is  from  being  the  historian 
needed  to  tell  to  the  Italians  of  to-day  the 
story  of  their  fathers,  those  only  can  fully 
judge,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  men's  minds  and  hopes  in  the 
country.  Not  quite  yet  can  Italy's  history 
be  written  as  we  would  wish  to  see  it  read 
by  her  sons,  even  if  we  had  ready  the  patriot 
heart  and  artist  hand  to  write  it. 

But  in  the  meantime,  glimpses  of  the  right 
spirit  are  gleaming  out  in  every  direction, 
through  the  rents  in  the  ragged  veil  of  the 
censorship— ^more  strongly  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  The  object  of  our  present 
notice  indeed  would  hardly  have  been  per- 
mitted to  see  the  light  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy  than  Lucca  or  Tuscany.  The  Lon- 
doner or  Parisian  might  perhaps  be  puzzled 
to  find  anything  in  the  pages  of  Signor 
Minutoli's  work  which  could  cause  it  to 
incur  a  censor's  veto.  But  those,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  their  ways,  become 
sharper  sighted  in  these  matters ;  they  know 
the  difference  between  a  legal  functionary, 
examining  a  work  under  the  authority  of  cer- 
tain laws,  and  obliged  to  state  accurately  his 
objection  to  any  word  or  passage  he  may  dis- 
approve, and  an  irresponsible  censor,  restrict- 
ed by  no  known  rules  whatever,  and  whose 
disapprobation  may  be  expressed  after  the 
formula  which  condemned  the  well-known 
unpopular  Dean  of  Christ-church  : — 

"  I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell ; 
The  reason  why,  I  cannot  tell. 
Bat  this  I  know,  and  know  full  well, 
I  do  nor  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell." 

And  this  is  tho  way  an  Italian  censor 
gives  his  verdict  of  condemnation.  The 
general  tone  and  spirit  of  a  work  are  quite 
enough  at  Rome,  Naples,  Bologna,  or  Milan, 
to  insure  its  suppression,  if  the  views  of  the 
author  are  not  those  of  his  censor.  One 
may  judge,  therefore,  how  far  in  any  of  those 
countries  history  can  teach  the  lessons  which 
time  has  confided  to  it,  or  can  be  written 
with  credit  to  the  historian  or  advantage  to 
the  reader. 

Yet  in  despite  of  this,  the  historical  stu- 
dente  of  Itoly  would,  if  they  could,  write 
daily  more  and  more  in  a  spirit  the  most  ob- 
jectionable to  their  rulers.  Despite  the  cau- 
tion which  endeavours  to  keep  all  still  and 
silent,  the  spirit  which  seeks  and  finds  in 
history  lessons  of  union  and  self-reliance,  is 


from  day  to  day  becoming  more  widely- 
spread  throughout  the  people  of  Italy.  The 
historical  student  no  longer  conceives  his 
task  in  the  same  narrowing  spirit  as  his  pre- 
decessor of  fifty,  nay,  twenty  years  since. 
Men  begin  to  understand  that  it  is  the  reverse 
of  patriotism  to  foster  the  narrow  partialities 
bequeathed  to  the  cities  of  Italy,  from  their 
medieval  struggles.  The  Milanese,  the 
Venetian,  the  Genoese,  the  Bergamese,  the 
Florentine,  the  Pisan,  the  Roman,  the  Nea- 
politan, with  the  inhabitants  of  a  hundred  other 
once  independent  communities,  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  their  histories  should  so  be  written 
as  to  teach  pregnant  lessons  of  union,  united 
hopes,  united  progress,  and  mutual  support, 
rather  than  the  sterile  and  petty  self-glorifica- 
tion, which  is  sought  in  vain  boasting  of  a 
condition  which  can  never  return,  and  which 
would  in  no  wise  conduce  to  the  well-being 
or  civilisation  of  Italy  if  it  could. 

There  is  still  but  too  much,  in  the  towns 
of  Italy,  of  that  old  narrow  patriotism,  which 
for  so  lonK  a  series  of  years  set  city  against 
city,  and  deluged  the  country  from  Calabria 
to  the  Alps  with  the  blood  of  their  best 
citizens.  The  old  barbarism  is  not  entirely 
extinct,  but  it  is  departing.  And  the  re- 
narration  of  such  a  story  as  that  of  Burla- 
macchi  is  both  a  sign  of  its  departure,  and  a 
good  deed  towards  its  complete  extirpation. 

Francesco  Burlamacchi  was  of  those,  who 
undertake  what  to  fail  in  is  certain  obloquy. 
Treason,  says  an  old  distich, 

"Treason  doth  never  prosper.  What's  the  reason  7 
When  it  doth  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

And  when  it  fails,  we  may  add,  few  dare 
call  it  otherwise,  or  confess  themselves  so 
much  on  the  losing  side,  as  to  speak  other- 
wise than  vituperatively  of  the  vsnquished 
enemy  of  the  existing  powers.  Burlamacchi, 
therefore,  was  calumniated  and  misrepre- 
sented by  the  writers  who  were  contempo- 
rary with  him;  and  their  statements  have 
been  repeated  by  historian  after  historian, 
without  examination,  even  down  to  Sismondi 
and  Botta.  But  now  Signor  Minutoli,  by 
means  of  researches  among  the  original 
documents  preserved  in  the  public  archives 
of  Lucca,  has  for  the  first  time  made  it  easy 
to  tell  the  oft  mistold  story  aright. 

Francesco  Burlamacchi  lived  during  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  having 
been  born  in  1498,  and  died  in  1548.  Those 
were  bad  days  for  Italy.  The  ill-regulated 
and  licentious  freedom  of  the  medieval  re- 
publics had  produced  its  natural  fruit.  Law- 
less liberty  had  led  to  lawless  tyranny. 
Florence,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  glori- 
ous, and  the  best  of  those  so  noisy,  brawling 
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societies,  had  recently  fallen  definitively. 
The  result  of  the  celebrated  siege  had  con- 
signed her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Medici,  those  unworthy  favourites  of  partial 
history,  wliose  real  character,  deeds,  and  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  which 
bad  to  endure  their  tyranny,  have  yet  to  be 
told  to  our  countrymen,  whose  only  know- 
ledge of  them  and  their  times  is  drawn  from 
the  brilliant  and  delightful,  but  most  partial 
and  one-sided  and  misleading  histories  of 
Roscoe.*  Rome  had  already  spread  its 
paralysing  influence  over  the  Romagna  and 
the  Marches.  Parma  and  Piacenza  were 
also  subjected  to  the  leaden  sway  of  the 
crozier.  Milan,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
Lombardy,  had  been  seized  on  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  given  to  his  son 
Philip.  The  little  republics  of  Sienna  and 
Lucca  yet  maintained  themselves  amid  the 
ruin  of  theif  fellow  cities  as  republics.  But 
their  existence  as  such  was  most  precarious, 
and  was  protracted  only  by  the  most  cautious 
policy  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  and  by 
dexterous  trimming  between  the  jealous  and 
perpetually  intriguing  potentates  around 
them.  A  more  cheerless  and  hopeless  pros- 
pect cannot  well  be  conceived  than  the  entire 
peninsula  then  presented  to  an  Italian  truly 
anxious  for  his  country's  well-being,  mindful 
of  what  she  had  been,  and  yet  more  con- 
scious of  what  she  might  become. 

Such  a  man  was  Francesco  Burlamacchi, 
a  citizen  of  the  republic  of  Lucca.  There 
seem  good  grounds  to  believe  that  he  really 
was  no  noisy,  hare-brained,  or  self-seeking 
democrat,  but  a  patriot  of  truly  enlarged 
views  and  enlightenment  in  advance  of  his 
his  time.  In  this  most  important  respect 
especially,  does  Burlamacchi  appear  to  have 
been  in  advance  of  his  day,  that  his  patriot- 
ism was  Italian  and  not  Lucckese,  that  it  was 
expansive  and  not  exclusive,  nourished  with 
good-will  and  kindly  charities,  not  with 
narrow  rivalries,  bigotry,  and  prejudiced  ha- 
treds. May  we  not,  alas !  say  that  he  was 
in  this  not  only  in  advance  of  his  own  day 
300  years  ago,  but  also  of  this  our  day,  as 
men  and  things  are  now  in  Italy  ?  For  if, 
as  we  hope,  the  right  spirit  in  this  matter  is 
beginning  to  prevail  among  the  better  few, 


*  This  desideratum  is  about  to  be  supplied,  and 
English  readers  enabled  to  form  a  somewhat  juster 
opinion,  than  has  hitherto  prevailed  among  them,  of 
tne  history  of  the  most  civilized,  and  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  Italy.  We  understand  that  Sir  Francis 
Vincent,  a  gentleman  long  resident  at  Florence,  has 
been  for  several  years  occupied  on  a  *  History  of 
Tuscany  ;*  a  task  which  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
Italian  literature,  life  and  manners,  and  very  exten- 
sive historical  researches,  eminently  qualify  him  to 
execute  satisfactorily. 


the  multitude  are  still  sadly  in  want  of  sncH 
a  lesson  as  Signor  Minutoli  has  attempted  to 
read  them  from  the  stirring  story  of  his  hero. 
The  little  book  which  he  has  produced  ia, 
therefore,  a  useful  and  an  acceptable  one. 
Besides  there  was  a  tardy  justice  to  be  done. 
Burlamacchi  failed;  and  is  therefore  for- 
gotten as  an  obscure  traitor,  and  was,  of 
course,  written  down  by  the  courtly  histo- 
rians of  the  time  as  a  low,  vulgar  atheist  into 
the  bargain. 

Francesco  Burlamacchi  was  of  an   an- 
cient and  noble  Lucchese  family,  and  not, 
as  his  contemporary  historians  have  said,  of 
a  plebeian  stock.   It  matters  nothing,  except 
as  a  proof  of  the  anifnus  and  disregard  to 
truth  of  the  guides  on  whom  we  are  wont  to 
rely  for  our  notions  of  those  days.     *  If,' 
says  Signor  Minutoli  in  a  note, '  if  it  were 
not  now-a.days  vain  to  speak  of  family  no- 
bility or  antiquity,  it  might  easily  be  proved 
at  length  that  Burlamacchi's  race  was  both 
ancient  and  noble.     For  our  purpose,  how- 
ever, it  is  sufficient  that  the  name  appears 
in  the  list  of  nobles  excluded  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  the  affairs  of  the  republic  by  a 
statute  of  the  year  1308.'    It  appears,  more- 
over, that  our  hero's  father,  Michael  Burla- 
macchi, was  entrusted  with  various  embas- 
sies from  his  country  to  sundry  potentates, 
and  that  at  home  he  had  filled  the  highest 
office  in  the  republic,  that  of  Gonfaloniere. 

It  is  always  interesting,  though  often  dif- 
ficult, to  trace  the  modifying  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  fashion  into  what  they 
were  the  minds  of  those  who  have  influ- 
enced the  destinies  of  mankind.  In  the  case 
before  us  we  have  the  means  of  pointing  un- 
hesitatingly to  the  immediate  sources  of  the 
inspiration  which  prompted  the  young  Bur- 
lamacchi to  risk  all  for  the  redemption  of 
Italy.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  indeed 
spoke  trumpet-tongued  to  every  awakened 
mind  of  the  dangers  which  lay  before  and 
around  them,  and  many  were  not  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  warning.  But  we  find  no  contem- 
porary of  our  hero,  none  but  himself  alone, 
among  all  the  '  malcontents,'  exiles  from  the 
diflferent  states,  whose  views  and  aspirations 
had  advanced  beyond  the  old  medieval  pa- 
triotism  of  bigotedly  exclusive  citizenship^ 
and  had  risen  to  conceive  a  hope  and  a  plan 
of  the  regeneration  of  Italy. 

Now  see  how  a  good  man's  work  lives 
after  him. 

We  find  that  Philip  Burlamacchi,  the  bro- 
ther of  Michael,  and  uncle  of  our  hero,  was 
the  intimate  friend  and  disciple  of  Savona- 
rola. After  the  tragical  death  of  the  re- 
former monk  in  1498,  the  year  of  Frances- 
co's birth,  Philip  Burlamacchi,  hitherto  a 
layman,  returned  from  Florence  to  his  native 
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Lucca,  and  adopted  the  religious  habit,  to- 
gether with  the  austere  manners  and  bold 
doctrines  of  his  murdered  friend.  Chang- 
ing, as  was  usual,  his  secular  name  for  a 
monastic  one,  he  was  thenceforward  known 
as  Fra  Pacilico,  and  so  lived  in  Lucca  till 
the  year  1519,  the  21st  of  his  nephew  Fran- 
cesco's age.  Ftk  Pacifico  left  behind  him 
a  life  of  his  celebrated  friend  and  master, , 
a  brief  and  meagre  abstract  of  which  has 
been  printed  in  the  *  Miscellanies  of  Baluzio' 
published  by  Mansi  at  Lucca  in  the  year 
1761.  The  original  MS.  of  Frii  Pacifico 
is  still  extant  in  the  library  of  the  Domini- 
cans of  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  Florence. 
The  convent  of  Saint  Marc  in  the  same  city 
has  also  a  MS.  of  his  entitled  '  A  Defence 
of  Savonarola,  in  a  dialogue  between  Didi- 
mo  and  Sofia.' 

Can  we  be  at  loss  then  for  the  fountain- 
head  of  those  inspirations  which  animated 
Francesco  ? 

**Can  we  doubt,"  says  Signer  Minutoli,  **  that 
in  frequent  conversations  with  his  uncle,  Fran- 
cesco roust  have  received  the  seeds  of  those  doc- 
trines, whence  were  engendered  the  passions, 
that  ultimately  overtopping  all  other  anections, 
?ed  him  to  his  arduous  and  perilous  enterprise. 
In  fact,  dear  as  was  to  him  the  memory  of  Savo- 
narola, whom  he  deemed  a  saint  and  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  it  is  impossible  but  that  be  must 
often  have  spoken  of  him  with  burning  words  to 
his  young  nephew, — have  set  him  before  his  eyes 
as  a  model  for  imitation,  and,  nourished  as  he  had 
been  with  the  martyr's  maxims  and  opinions  in 
favour  of  liberty  and  reform,  and  resistance  to 
every  form  of  tyranny,  have  discovered  to  him 
his  own  sentiments  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
left  a  profound  impression  in  the  young  mind  of 
Francesco." 

A  further  fruit  of  the  seed  then  and  thus 
sown  may  be  traced  in  the  subsequent  adop- 
tion of  Protestant  opinions  by  a  son  whom 
Francesco  left,  who  consequently  quitted  his 
native  country  in  1566  and  emigrated  to  Ge- 
neva, where  his  family  was  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished in  the  person  of  Gio.  Giacomo 
Burlamacchi,  professor  of  law,  who  died 
there  in  1748,  leaving  sundry  esteemed  works 
on  jurisprudence,  since  frequently  printed. 

His  uncle's  known  admiration  for  Savona- 
rola, and  adoption  of  the  reformer's  princi- 
ples, did  not  avail  to  exclude  his  nephew 
from  the  trusts  and  honours  of  his  country's 
government,  however  otherwise  the  case 
might  have  been  in  neighbouring  Florence, 
or  at  a  somewhat  later  date  in  Lucca  herself. 
Francesco  Burlamacchi  held  various  offices 
in  the  state  at  an  early  age  ;  and  in  the  year 
1533,  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  age,  he  obtained 
the  highest,  that  of  gonfaloniere  di  giustizia, 
to  which  he  was  recalled  by  the  choice  of 


his  fellow-citizens  no  less  than  ^ve  times. 
The  station  which  he  then  held  placed  him 
in  a  position  to  observe  yet  more  accurately, 
and  be  more  sensibly  struck  by  a  sense  of 
the  imminent  insecurity  of  the  liberties  of 
the  little  republic,  and  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  yet  more  unfortunate  states  around 
her,  among  whose  newly  erected  tyrants  she 
was  obliged  to  steer  cautiously  her  tortuous 
way.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  indignation  and  discontent  which 
boiled  and  fermented  in  the  cities  around  him, 
compressed  only  by  the  strong  band.  He 
knew  that  if  only  an  arm  could  be  f^und  dar- 
ing enough  to  be  the  first  to  unfurl  the  stan- 
dard of  liberty  and  call  on  the  populations  to 
revolt  against  their  new  masters,  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  partisans  in  the  cause,  and  he 
after  much  and  mature  consideration  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  risk  of  the  enterprise, 
and  be  himself  the  means  of  regenerating 
Italy,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  His  hope 
and  intention  are  thus  stated  by  Signor 
Minutoli. 

"  His  plan  was,  when  the  cities  of  Tuscany* 
should  be  freed  from  slavery,  and  secured  in  their 
freedom,  to  bind  them  into  one  body  politic,  in  the 
manner  of  a  confederation ;  in  such  wise,  that 
while  each  should  have  the  power  of  governing 
its  own  afikirs  according  to  its  own  ideas,  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all  should  be  cared  for  by  constitu- 
tions settled  by  common  afrreement,  assuring  the 
independence  and  prosperity  of  all.  Thus  Fran- 
cesco aimed  at  a  constitution  of  government,  which 
neither  had  been  in  time  past,  nor  was  then  unex- 
ampled ;  but  which  improved  in  our  days  by  the 
advance  of  civilisation,  is  seen  to  suit  and  adapt 
itself  admirably  to  all  those  peoples,  who,  though 
comprised  in  a  country  called  by  one  name,  find 
themselves  by  the  result  of  a  long  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances separated  into  difierent  societies,  and 
divided  as  to  political  constitution ; — a  difference 
from  which  spring  a  difierent  character,  and  dif- 
ferent interests,  as  well  as  varying  habits  and 
customs." 

We  cannot  but  confess  that  we  are  sur- 
prised as  well  as  gratified  at  the  indulgent 
laxity  of  censorship,  which  could  permit  the 
publication  of  this  very  significant  passage 
even  in  Lucca  the  liberal.  We  need  hardly 
add  that  we  are  still  more  gratified  at  the 
progressing  boldness  and  freedom  of  opinion 
which  it  indicates.  Yes!  the  federative 
form  of  polity,  which  has  been  found  so  adnd" 
rably  suited  to  populations  in  the  position,  and 
under  the  circumstances  of  those  who  inhabit 
the  Italian  peninsula,  is  in  fact  that  to  which 


*  Of  Tuscany,  that  is,  in  the  first  instance.  His 
views  extended  to  a  much  wider  range,  and  em- 
braced in  their  ultimate  hopes  the  rest  of  Italy. 
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the  present  hopes  of  every  enlightened  Ita- 
lian patriot  are  pointing.  It  is  the  only  free- 
dom possible  for  Italy.  Amalgamation  may 
in  many  cases  have  taken  place  during  long 
years  of  compulsory  aggregation  between 
various  cities  of  Italy,  once  independent  re- 
publics, to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  unne- 
cessary and  inexpedient  that  in  any  future 
re- constitution  of  the  country,  they  should  be 
again  separated.  The  members  of  such  a 
political  federation  may  with  advantage  be 
considerably  larger  and  less  in  number  than 
must  have  been  the  case  had  such  an  order 
of  thinks  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Francesco 
Burlamacchi.  But  it  is  still  the  only  thing 
for  Italy.  The  divisions  of  character,  lan- 
guage, manners,  interests,  historical  recol- 
lections, and  old  loves  and  hatreds  still  as 
fresh  as  ever,  forbid  all  hope  of  uniting  Italy 
into  one  free  government.  La  jeune  Italic 
is  now  pretty  generally  aware  of  this,  and 
the  Francesco  Burlamacchis  of  the  present 
day  are  taking,  and  are  about  to  take,  pre- 
cisely similar  means  in  the  hope  of  arriving 
at  precisely  the  same  result  which  he  aimed 
at  three  hundred  years  ago. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1544 
that  Burlamacchi  began  to  take  active  steps 
in  the  design,  which  had  been  many  years 
maturing  itself  in  his  thoughts.  His  first 
step  was  to  confide  his  plans  and  hopes  to  a 
fellow  citizen  and  friend  called  Cesari  di 
Benedino,  who  appears  to  have  merited  his 
confidence.  He  professed  his  entire  adhe- 
sion to  his  friend's  views,  and  promised 
implicit  obedience  to  his  directions  in  the 
execution  of  them,  *  as  well,*  says  the  histo- 
rian, '  for  the  great  love  he  bore  to  his  coun- 
try's liberty,  as  for  the  exceeding  reverence 
he  entertained  for  the  name  and  character  of 
Francesco.'  It  was  necessary  in  the  next 
place  to  consider  what  support  could  be  found 
outside  the  city,  that  should  back  the  move- 
ment, and  carry  out  its  object.  Or  ra- 
ther, it  was  necessary  to  select  the  most 
desirable  and  most  trustworthy  among  the 
multitude  of  powerful  families  of  the  various 
cities  of  Tuscany,  who  were  well  known  to 
be  anxious  to  change  the  present  order  of 
things,  and  to  find  means  of  communicating 
with  such  as  should  be  selected.  The  num- 
ber of  exiles  from  the  various  cities, — the 
'  fuorusciti,'  who  figure  so  largely  through- 
out Italian  history,  was  at  this  time  very 
great.  From  Florence  especially  the  Medi- 
cean  ascendency  had  driven  into  exile  many 
of  its  most  powerful  citizens. 

The  name  of  Strozzi  in  particular  is  fa- 
miliar even  to  those  who  have  but  slight 
knowledge  of  Italian  history,  as  that  of  a 
family  ever  hostile  to  the  Medici.  Piero 
and  Lione  Strozzi, — ^the  sons  of  him,  who 


to  save  himself  from  the  hands  of  Cosmo 
del  Medici's  executioner,  put  himself  to  death 
in  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  consign- 
ed, leaving  behind  him  as  testament  and  ap- 
peal only,  this  monumental  verse, '  Exoriare 
aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor,' — ^this  man's 
two  sons  were  now  considered  the  heads  of 
the  Florentine  fuorusciti,  and  were  ready  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  of  injur- 
ing and  humbling  the  hated  house  of  Medici. 
Lione  Strozzi,  called  generally  **  il  Priore  di 
Capua," — his  title  as  a  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
— was  at  this  time  at  Marseilles  with  a  con- 
siderable armed  force. 

Now  it  chanced  that  a  certain  Lucchese 
citizen,  named  Sebastiano,  or  familiarly  Bas- 
tiano,  Carletti,  returned  at  this  juncture  from 
Marseilles  to  his  native  city,  having  long 
been  fighting  under  the  standard  of  the  Prior 
of  Capua.  This  man  Burlamacchi  sounded ; 
found  him  loyal,  intelligent,  active,  and  en- 
terprising ;  and  opening  to  him  his  plans  and 
hopes,  consulted'  him  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
inducing  Lione  Strozzi  to  join  and  aid  them 
with  his  name  and  influence,  and  the  troops 
under  his  command.  Carletti  thought  well 
of  the  enterprise, — thought  well  also  of  ob- 
taining the  assistance  of  his  late  general,  of 
whom  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms,  and 
undertook  to  be  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  him.  Bastiano,  therefore,  was 
despatched  to  Marseilles,  commissioned  to 
lay  the  scheme  before  the  prior  in  this  wise. 
Burlamacchi  was  to  obtain  the  generalship 
of  the  Lucchese  militia,  a  post  which  the 
favour  of  the  people,  and  of  the  magnates  of 
the  city,  would  render  it  easy  for  him  to 
make  sure  of.  He  calculated  that  he  should 
be  able,  without  raising  any  suspicions,  to 
assemble,  as  for  the  purpose  of  review,  above 
two  thousand  men.  He  intebded  to  bring 
them  towards  the  evening,  as  if  to  exercise 
them,  to  the  open  space  outside  that  gate  of 
the  city,  now  called  the  *  Porta  della  Corse.' 
Thence  gradually  drawing  them  at  nightfall 
to  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  he  purposed, 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  placed  the  shoul- 
der of  the  Apennine  between  him  and  Luc- 
ca, telling  them  that  they  were  to  march  on 
Pisa,  and  giving  them  to  understand  that  the 
expedition  was  undertaken  at  the  command 
of  the  rulers  of  the  republic.  He  anticipat- 
ed little  or  no  difficulty  in  getting  possession 
of  Pisa,  and  raising  there  the  standard  of 
liberty  and  revolt  against  the  power  of  the 
Medici ;  for  there,  even  more  than  at  Flo- 
rence, the  whole  body  of  the  people  were 
indignant  at  their  present  position,  and  eager 
to  recover  their  independence.  The  gov- 
ernor, moreover,  of  the  garrison,  placed 
there  by  Cosmo  to  keep  the  city  in  subjec- 
tion, was  a  Lucchese  exile,  who,  Burlamac- 
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chi  doubted  not,  would  readily  make  com- 
mon cause  with  him.  From  Pisa,  with  his 
troops  increased  by  all  the  available  power 
of  that  city,  he  was  to  march  to  the  attack 
of  Florence,  which  was  to  be  at  the  same 
moment  assaulted  on  the  opposite  side  by 
Strozzi  and  his  army.  A  very  large  body 
of  the  citizens  within  the  town  would  be 
ready  enough  to  assist  any  movement,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  overthrow  the  Medici, 
and  restore  their  liberty  ;  and  yet  further  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  scheme,  Cosmo 
appeared  to  be  indulging  in  a  security  which 
none  of  the  circumstances  around  him  war- 
ranted, and  had  sent  the  greater  part  of  his 
available  forces  to  assist  the  Emperor  in  his 
German  wars. 

The  prior  approved  the  plan, — deemed  it 
far  from  difficult  of  execution,  but  thought  it 
needful  that  he  should  have  a  personal  con- 
ference with  Burlamacchi,  which  might,  he 
said,  conveniently  take  place  in  Venice, 
whither  he  was  then  about  to  go.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  circumstances  prevent- 
ed his  reaching;  that  city  before  April,  1546. 

Burlamacchi  had  just  been  appointed,  on 
the  13th  of  that  month,  general  of  the  militia, 
and  some  duty  of  his  office  requiring  his 
presence  among  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Luc- 
ca, he  availed  himself  of  this  absence  from 
the  city,  to  slip  away  secretly  to  Venice. 
There  he  found  Carletti  waiting  for  him, 
who,  in  the  night,  brought  him  to  the  house 
where  the  prior  was. 

In  the  night !  In  the  large  and  crowded 
city  of  Venice,  a  citizen  of  distant  Lucca 
could  not  in  that  strange  sixteenth  century 
visit  a  citizen  of  Florence  without  such  pre- 
caution !  How  vividly  does  such  an  inci- 
dent paint  to  our  imaginations  a  state  of 
things,  which  we  are  enabled  to  realize  in 
our  conceptions  only  by  vigilant  attention  to 
such-like  minute  incidents  which  history  has 
by  accident,  rather  than  designedly,  preserv- 
ed for  us.  How  strangely  universal  the  in- 
trigue and  suspiciousness  which  could  have 
made  it  necessary  for  Burlamacchi  to  con- 
ceal his  journey  to  Venice,  and  his  visit  to 
the  prior  there  !  How  stranger  still  the 
Argus-eyed  vigilance,  which,  in  such  a  city 
as  Venice,  could  render  such  concealment  a 
thing  to  be  hoped  for  only  from  the  cover  of 
night!  We  picture  to  ourselves  the  dark, 
mysterious  gondola,  with  its  silent  and  un- 
questioning gondolier,  gliding  noiselessly 
along  some  one  of  those  narrow  and  tortu- 
rous watery  lanes,  which,  mixed  with  the 
*  calle,'  or  land  lanes,  render  Venice  to  all, 
save  its  natives,  an  inextricable  labyrinth. 
The  boat  halts  at  one  of  those  darksome, 
narrow  doors,  which  open  on  the  water's 
edge,  and  seem  adapted  to  lead  only  to  the 


dwellings  of  the  numerous  rats,  that  run  in 
and  out  of  every  crevice  of  the  brick-work 
around  its  threshold.  At  a  signal  from  Car- 
letti, the  door  is  opened,  a  break-neck  stair 
is  surmounted,  and  Burlamacchi  finds  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  conspira- 
tor, the  exiled  but  redoubtable  Strozzi. 

Full  of  gravity  and  nobility,  says  our  his- 
torian, were  the  words  of  Francesco  on  this 
occasion.  The  substance  of  what  he  said 
to  the  prior  has  been  placed  on  record,  and 
Signer  Minutoli  has  written  for  us  as  fol- 
lows. The  largeness  and  soundness  of  the 
views  which  it  developes,  remarkable  enough 
for  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
make  the  pass^ige  worth  quoting : 

" '  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,'  said  Barlamac- 
chi  to  the  prior,  'that  I,  bom  in  a  free  state,  and 
in  the  enjovment  of  all  its  highest  honours,  should 
wish  to  risk  them,  as  well  as  my  life,  for  the  sake 
of  others'  liberty.  But  I  do  not  restrict  the  idea 
of  mv  country  within  the  walls  of  my  native  city, 
nor  limit  my  love  of  independence  to  a  small  tract 
of  country,  itself  also  liable  at  every  moment  to 
become  the  tyrant's  prey,  if,  as  in  the  present 
case,  tyranny  prevails  around  it  So  that,  if  I 
succeed  in  ttie  enterprise  I  meditate,  others  will 
gain  their  liberty  by  it,  and  I  shall  doubly  enjoy 
mine ;  both  in  that  it  will  be  participated  by  the 
other  sons  of  our  common  country,  and  in  that 
the  freedom  of  my  native  city  will  be  assured 
with  stability.  I  do  not  hide  from  myself  the 
danger  which  we  shall  affit>nt  in  this  matter,  but 
it  does  not  terrify  me.  If  it  did,  I  had  but  to  re- 
main quiet,  and  swallow,  as  I  might,  my  indigna- 
tion at  the  condition  of  Italy.  You  are  well 
aware  of  the  condition  of  Tuscany.  Sienna  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  her  liberty,  and  with  the 
emperor's  resentment  for  her  resistance  to  his 
arms,  and  her  contempt  for  his  authority ;  Pisa 
brooding  over  the  recent  loss  of  her  independence, 
and  panting  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Of  Florence, 
I  need  say  no  more  than  that  your  father's  blood 
is  still  reeking  on  the  Medici  s  prison-floor,  and 
calls  on  you  for  vengeance.  For  my  own  part, 
all  of  life  and  means  that  I  have,  I  contribute  to 
Uie  cause  of  liberty.  You  and  your  brother  Pie* 
tro,  as  you  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise, 
will  have  the  glory  of  it,  and  I  shall  be  well  con- 
tent with  the  consciousness  of  having  promoted 
and  assisted  it.  *  *  *  Your  name  imposes 
on  yon  the  duty  of  liberating  your  country  from 
servitude.  The  memory  of  your  father  binds 
you  to  the  enterprise.  You  will  accomplish  it, 
and  I  the  first  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  proclaim- 
ing you  the  father  and  liberator  of  your  coun* 
try.**" 

Strozzi  desired  nothing  better  than  such  an 
undertaking,  with  such  an  event.  No  dif- 
ference of  opinion  arose  between  them  as  to 
the  steps  to  be  adopted,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  enterprise,  but  Burlamacchi  was  for  im- 
mediate action,  while  Strozzi,  less  enthusi- 
astic, less  willing  to  risk  self-sacrifice,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  less  purely  patriotic  in  his 
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desire  to  change  the  existing  order  of  things,  | 
counselled  delay.  He  wished  to  wait  till  it 
should  be  seen  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
event  of  the  war  the  emperor  was  waging  in 
Germany  against  the  league  of  Schmal- 
calde ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Burlamacchi 
urged  the  consideration  that  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  all  Europe  being  intent  on  the 
fateful  struggle  between  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testantism, by  their  representatives  Charles 
V.  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  the  best 
guarantee  of  their  success.  In  truth,  a 
more  favourable  moment  for  an  attempt  of 
the  kind  could  hardly  offer  itself.  Not  only 
was  the  whole  attention  of  the  potentates  of 
Italy  riveted  on  the  momentous  struggle  on 
the  eve  of  commencement  in  Germany,  but 
a  considerable  part  of  their  forces  were  ab- 
sent in  the  ranks  of  the  emperor.  Garri- 
sons had  been  reduced,  and  many  posts  left 
altogether  undefended  for  the  sake  of  send- 
ing men  to  aid  the  great  cause  of  tyranny. 
Moreover,  the  present  moment  was  a  season 
of  great  scarcity  and  distress,  a  circumstance 
which  must  of  course  always  dispose  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  take  part  with  any 
movement  that  promises  change  and  a  pos- 
sible escape  from  their  present  sufferings. 

Strange  is  it  to  think  of  all  that  was  trem- 
bling in  the  balance,  as  those  two  urged  their 
arguments  in  that  obscure  night  conference. 
There  seems  scarcely  a  doubt  that  Burla-' 
macchi's  plan  would  have  been  successful  if 
put  into  execution  at  that  conjuncture,  and 
the  result  of  his  success  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  the  downfall  of  the  papacy, 
and  the  abolition  of  Romanism  throughout 
Italy.  And  how  this  might  have  modified 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  world,  how  hu- 
manity might  in  that  case  have  now  stood, — 
who  shall  attempt  to  say  ?  But  it  was  not 
to  be !  That  *  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men ' 
which  in  national  as  well  as  individual  inter- 
ests '  leads  on  to  fortune,'  was  not  *  taken  at 
the  flood.*  In  vain  the  anxious  debate  was 
prolonged  till  the  first  early  rays  of  that 
spring  morning,  rising  from  the  Adriatic, 
warned  the  conspirators  no  longer  to  delay 
their  parting.  In  vain  the  warmer  spirit 
urged  the  priceless  opportunity.  Strozzi 
could  not  be  moved  to  venture  on  the  cast, 
and  Italy  was  to  remain  yet  three  hun- 
dred years  under  the  two- fold  bondage  of 
her  spiritual  and  temporal  tyrants. 

With  a  heavy  heart  Burlamacchi  returned 
to  Lucca,  there  to  await  communication  from 
the  prior,  when  he  should  deem  the  fitting 
moment  for  moving  to  have  arrived.  The 
weary,  anxious  months  passed  on,  and  still 
the  prior  delayed.  Francesco  in  the  mean- 
while was  not  idle.  He  continued  enlarging 
his  correspondence  and  connection  with  the 


exiles  from  Florence,  Sienna,  and  the  other 
cities,  and  without  precisely  opening  his 
plans  to  them,  yet  let  them  understand  that 
some  movement  was  ere  long  likely  to  take 
place,  stimulated  their  discontent  at  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  and  excited  their  hopes 
of  restoration  to  their  homes,  as  the  re^vard 
of  rendering  those  homes  the  abodes  of  free- 
men. 

Finding  it  likely  that  he  would  be  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  college  of  superior  magistrates 
for  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  this 
year  (1546),  Burlamacchi  sent  again  to  the 
prior  at  Venice — this  time  by  his   friend 
Benedino — ^urging  him  to  immediate  action, 
as  the  tenure  of  the  magistracy,  by  taking 
the  military  force  from  under  his  command, 
would  make  it  impossible  to  move  during 
those  two  months.     Strozzi,  however,  per- 
sisted in  his  determination  of  delaying  till 
things  should  be,  in  his  estimation,  more 
ripe. 

Burlamacchi  was  appointed,  as  he  had  fore- 
seen ;  and  one  of  the  college,  who  had  been 
elected  Gonfaloniere,  happening  to  die  just 
before  he  entered  into  office,  he  was  unfortu- 
nately chosen  to  fill  this  chief  magistracy  in 
the  dead  man's  stead.     Now  it  so  happened, 
that  a  few  days  before  his  two  months*  tenure 
of  this  office  expired,  he  was  called  on  by 
its  duties  to  decide  between  two  kinsmen, 
named  Andrea  and  Angelo  Pezzini,  respect- 
ing the  wardship  of  a  rich  young  lady,  their 
relative.     Francesco  decided   in  favour  of 
Angelo,  and  thereby  made  Andrea  his  mor- 
tal enemy.     This  Andrea  Pezzini,  as  Italy's 
evil  genius  would  have  it,  had  been  an  inti- 
mate   friend   of   Benedino,    Burlamacchi's 
confidant,  who,  previously  to  his  departure 
for  Venice,  had  most  imprudently  confided 
the  important  secret  to  Pezzini.     This  man, 
therefore,  now  found  his  enemy  in  his  power. 
The  chief  magistrate  who  had  given  judg- 
ment against  him  was  a  conspirator  against 
the  government.     His  first  step  was  to  has- 
ten to  Florence,  and  tell  his  tale  to  Cosmo. 
Benedino,  guessing  but  too  surely  the  object 
of  his  journey,   hastened  to  Burlamacchi, 
confessed  the  imprudence  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  besought  him  to  forgive  him,  and 
to  lose  no  time  in   providing  for  his  own 
safety. 

The  feelings  of  Burlamacchi  at  this  reve- 
lation may  be  easily  conceived.  The  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  a  life  were  at  once  anni- 
hilated, and  in  their  place  rose  before  him 
the  imminent  danger  of  a  cruel  death,  and  a 
name  in  history's  page,  how  difl^erent  from 
that  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  for,  and 
which  he  deserved !  He  freely  pardoned 
Benedino,  however,  for  his  indiscretion,  tell- 
ing him  that  he  deemed  him  rather  an  object 
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of  compassion  at  that  moment,  than  of  anger, 
and  then  turned  his  mind  to  the  possibility 
of  escaping  the  fate  that  threatened  him. 
Once  beyond  the  city  wall,  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  fur  him,  in  the  then  condition 
of  Italy,  to  have  joined  himself  to  some  of 
the  numerous  bands  of  exiles  from  the  differ- 
ent  cities,  and  to  have  yet  become  a  formida- 
ble enemy  to  his  country's  oppressors.  But 
it  seems  as  if  misfortune  was  never  unpro- 
vided with  a  second  blow,  to  level  with  the 
earth  him  whom  her  first  has  not  sufficed  to 
crush.  Francesco  had  succeeded  in  contriv- 
ing, that  at  a  certain  hour  of  that  evening, 
St.  Peter's  gate  should  be  left  in  the  keeping 
of  a  lad,  who  would,  he  knew,  favour  his 
escape.  The  intervening  hours  were  devot- 
ed to  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  instructing 
them  in  the  part  they  should  play  within  the 
city,  to  aid  his  elTorts  hereafter,  and  other 
preparations  for  his  departure.  One  among 
these  latter  gives  us  a  high  opinion  of  the 
genuine  nobility  and  generous  nature  of  the 
man. 

There  were  in  Lucca  a  number  of  citi- 
zens of  Sienna,  banished  from  their  city  for 
their  attachment  to  their  country's  independ- 
ence, with  whom  Francesco  was  known  to 
have  been  in  intimate  relations ;  and  he 
feared,  that  after  his  escape,  the  city  might, 
the  more  to  exculpate  itself  from  any  partici- 
pation in  his  plans,  and  to  propitiate  Cosmo 
and  the  emperor,  be  base  enough  to  sacrifice 
these  strangers  to  their  resentment.  With  a 
view,  therefore,  to  their  protection  from  any 
such  danger,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  college 
of  magistrates,  confessing  the  whole  reasons 
of  his  sudden  escape  from  the  town,  and  en- 
tirely exculpating  the  Siennese  refugees 
from  any  share  in  his  attempted  revolution. 
He  then  sent  for  one  of  them,  a  certain  Gio 
Battista  Umidi,  explained  the  whole  state  of 
the  case  to  him,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
letter  exculpating  himself  and  his  brother 
exiles. 

This  piece  of  generosity  completed  the 
ruin  of  Burlamacchi.  The  base  man  whose 
safety  he  had  thus  nobly  provided  for,  went 
straightway  with  the  letter  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  magisterial  college.  Meanwhile,  Fran- 
cesco, having  completed  his  arrangements, 
took  his  way  at  nightfall  to  the  gate  of  St. 
Peter.  Benedino  was  awaiting  him  outside 
the  city  with  horses.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  cousin,  Ludovico  Garzoni,  who,  when 
they  neared  the  gate,  turned  back.  He  ad- 
vanced, muiBed  in  his  cloak  and  broad-flap- 
ped hat,  and  gave  the  signal  that  had  been 
agreed  on  with  the  gate-keeper.  But  he 
received  for  answer,  that  strict  orders  had 
just  been  received  from  the  supreme  magis- 


that  night.  He  must  have  then  felt  that  his 
doom  was  sealed.  Retracing  his  steps,  how- 
ever, he  overtook  Garzoni,  who  had  just  be- 
fore left  him,  and  with  him  returned  to  his 
home.  He  had  arrived  but  a  few  moments, 
and  was  in  consultation  with  his  brother  and 
a  few  other  relatives  what  course  to  pursue, 
when  a  messenger  came  from  the  college  of 
magistrates,  to  say  that  they  were  all  assem- 
bled— that  discoveries  had  just  been  made 
of  vital  importance  to  the  republic — and  that 
they  desired  his  immediate  presence.  He 
decided  on  returning  with  the  messenger ; 
and  on  hearing  from  Bonaventura  Barili, 
the  chancellor,  what  he  had  been  accused 
of,  he  at  once  admitted  the  entire  truth  of 
the  allegations.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
city  prison,  in  that  old  tower  which  still  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  striking  memorials  of 
Lucca's  medieval  civic  supremacy,  and  the 
senate  was  summoned  for  the  morrow. 

The  prisoner  was,  however,  by  no  means 
the  only  alarmed  and  anxious  person  in  the 
matter.  Perhaps  he  was  less  so  than  his 
judges  ;  and  nothing  can  more  strikingly  il- 
lustrate the  precarious  nature  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  smaller  Italian  republics 
during  these  ages,  and  the  never-sleeping 
vigilance  of  the  rulers  who  directed  their 
tortuous  and  tremulous  policy  with  reference 
to  their  neighbours,  than  the  doubts,  difficul- 
ties, fears,  and  final  conduct  of  the  Lucchese 
senate  upon  this  occasion.  Not  one  proba- 
bly of  those  who  sat  in  deliberation  on  this 
discovery  of  Burlamacchi's  intended  revolu- 
tion, but  would  have  been  delighted  at  the 
realization  of  all  that  he  intended  to  bring 
about.  But  the  steps  he  had  taken  filled 
them  with  alarm,  and  the  prevailing  feeling 
of  the  senate  was  anxiety  to  exculpate  them- 
selves and  the  city  in  the  eyes  of  their 
powerful  neighbours  from  any  participation 
in  such  schemes  and  hopes.  The  high  po- 
sition of  the  prisoner,  his  legislative  rank  as 
one  of  themselves,  his  right  even  as  Gon- 
faloniere  to  be  deemed  the  representative 
of  the  city,  redoubled  their  fears  and  diffi- 
culties. 

It  was  finally  determined  to  send  mes- 
sengers immediately  to  the  emperor,  stating 
the  circumstances,  protesting  the  innocence 
of  the  city,  and  placing  the  prisoner  at  his 
disposal.  A  messenger  was  also  sent  to  Duke 
Cosmo,  at  Florence,  informing  him  of  the  dis- 
covery of  this  treason  against  him,  and  of  the 
city's  anxiety  to  deliver  up  the  culprit  to 
*  Ceesar.'  They  despatched,  moreover,  mes- 
sengers to  all  the  Lucchese  citizens,  who 
were  in  the  various  cities  of  Italy,  either  as 
officially  accredited  agents  of  the  republici 
or  residing  there  for  any  other  cause,  inform- 
tracy  that  no  one  should  pass  out  of  the  city '  ing  them  of  the  circumstances,  and  desiring 
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them  to  use  every  endeavour  to  render  the 
innocence  of  the  city  in  this  matter  clear  to 
all  men. 

But  the  subtle  tyrant,  Duke  Cosmo,  per- 
ceived at  once  how  good  a  thing  might  be 
made  of  this  incident,  if  he  could  but  get  the 
culprit  into  his  hands,  and  find  the  means  of 
shaping  his  confessions  to  what  purport  he 
might  choose.  He  therefore  pretended  to 
give  no  credit  to  the  protestations  of  the 
Lucchese  envoy,  but  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  republic,  desiring  them  if  they  were  in- 
deed innocent  in  this  matter,  which  he  said 
had  reached  his  ears  before  the  coming  of 
their  messenger,  to  give  the  prisoner  up  to 
him.  The  treason  plotted  concerned  him, 
he  said,  more  than  any  other ;  and  it  was 
manifest  that  if  the  republic  were  no  favour- 
ors  of  the  plot,  they  could  have  no  objection 
to  the  rendition  of  the  culprit, — the  only 
step  which  could  clear  them  from  well-found- 
ed suspicion.  The  magistracy  of  the  little 
republic  found  themselves  in  a  difficult  di- 
lemma. They  were  fully  aware  of  the  fatal 
results  which  Cosmo  might  be  able  to  draw 
from  the  circumstances,  if  he  should  get  the 
prisoner  into  his  hands.  We,  from  what  we 
know  of  Burlamacchi's  character,  may  feel 
assured  that  the  racks  of  Cosmo's  Florentine 
torture-chambers  would  not  have  availed  to 
draw  from  him  any  false  inculpation  of  his  na- 
tive city ;  but  even  if  his  fellow  citizens  had 
felt,  as  perhaps  they  may  have  done,  the  same 
assurance,  they  knew  right  well  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  tyrant  from  producing 
to  the  emperor  any  statement  he  thought  fit 
to  dictate,  as  the  confession  of  his  murdered 
prisoner,  attested  by  as  many  of  his  crea- 
tures as  he  might  deem  desirable.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  refuse  to  give  up  the  man 
who,  by  their  own  account,  had  been  engaged 
in  a  plot  against  his  government  and  ducal 
crown,  might  well  be  construed  into  an  evi- 
dence of  their  participation  in  these  schemes, 
or  at  least  of  their  indulgent  disposition  to- 
wards the  author  of  them. 

It  was  a  difficult  position,  and  one  requir- 
ing all  the  habitual  prudence  and  caution  of 
the  wily  Italian  politicians  of  those  times. 
But  the  danger  had  been  foreseen,  and  in  a 
great  measure  provided  against  by  the  mes- 
sage which  had  first  of  all  been  sent  off  to 
*  Csesar.'  Throughout  the  petty  and  con- 
fused contentions  of  the  Italian  states  of 
these  ages,  the  part  played  by  '  Caesar,'  and 
the  •habitual  reference  to  him  on  all  oc- 
casions, inevitably  suggest  to  the  reader  of 
their  history  the  notion  of  a  parcel  of  quar- 
relsome echoolboys  kept  in  some  degree  of 
order  by  their  master.  Though  often  rebel- 
lious, there  is  rarely  any  idea  of  serious 
overt  resistance  to  this  great  object  of  their 


terror  and  respect.  Now  and  then  some  aa- 
dacious  city  will  try  a  *  barring  out,'  amid  the 
terrified  looking  on  of  its  fellows.  But  in- 
variably such  temerity  was  dearly  expiated  ; 
and  in  their  mutual  quarrels  the  threat  of  the 
aggrieved  was  always  to  '  go  and  tell  Ccesar.' 

On  the  present  occasion  the  reply  of  the 
republic  to  Cosmo's  demand  was,  that  they 
should  have  been  perfectly  willing  to    give 
up  the  prisoner  to  him,  had  he  not  already 
been  placed  by  them  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  emperor.      A  reiterated  demand  on 
the  part  of  Cosmo,  elicited  only  a  repetition 
of  the  same  reply :  in  which  it  is  observa- 
ble, that  the  republic  appear  not  to  have  en- 
tertained the  least  suspicion  that  any  unfair 
practices,  such  as  they  dreaded  on  the  part 
of  Cosmo,  were  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
emperor  Charles  V.     Their  embassy  to  him 
places  the  prisoner  entirely  at  his  disposal, 
either  to  be  tried  under  the  superintendaoce 
of  his  commissaries  in  the  city  of  Lucca ; 
or  if  the  emperor  should  entertain,  despite 
their  protestations,  any  suspicion  of  the  city's 
loyalty,  then  that  he  should  be  taken  out  of 
their  hands  altogether,  and  removed  for  trial 
to  any  city  the  emperor  might  think  fit.     All 
they  begged  of  the  emperor  was  that  they 
might  not  be  constrained  to  give  up  the  pri- 
soner to  Duke  Cosmo. 

The  result  of  these  applications  to  '  Cae- 
sar' was  that  an  imperial  commissary  was 
sent  to  Lucca  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1546  :  and  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  the 
trial  commenced  with  all  the  horrors  of 
cruelty,  that  in  those  days  made  so  essential 
a  concomitant  of  every  endeavour  to  discov- 
er the  truth  respecting  an  offence,  especially 
when  the  ofiended  were  the  governors, 
rulers,  pastors,  fathers  of  the  accused.  The 
anxiety  of  each  citizen  throughout  Lucca 
during  the  process  of  this  trial  may  be  easily 
imagined.  The  safety  of  each  depended 
on  Francesco's  courage  and  steadfastness 
under  the  most  frightfully  atrocious  torments 
that  could  be  devised  ;  and  the  safety  of  any 
who  might  have  incurred  his  enmity,  on  his 
honour  and  integrity.  None  need  have 
alarmed  themselves.  The  torture  endured 
by  Francesco  with  admirable  constancy, 
elicited  no  variation  from  the  true  tale  he 
had  told  on  his  first  capture.  But  the  das- 
tard fears  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  endeav- 
oured previously  to  be  assured  that  they 
would  not  be  criminated  by  aught  that  the 
rack  could  draw  from  him,  by  putting  him 
through  a  preliminary  course  of  torture  on 
their  own  account,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
imperial  commissary. 

Well  !  the  trial  went  on !  The  prisoner 
confessed  the  entire  truth  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings  ;  and  the  utmost 
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ingenuity  of  the  tormentor  failed  to  make 
bim  unsay  or  add  to  his  first  statement.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained that  his  body  could  endure  no  more, 
and  retain  life,  he  was  formally  condemned 
to  death,  and  taken  back  to. his  cell. 

His  friends  then  bestirred  themselves  to 
obtain  for  him  the  boon  of  his  life,  if  possible, 
from  the  emperor.  Andrea  Doria,  at  Genoa, 
was  known  to  have  considerable  influence 
over  *  Caesar's  '  mind.  He  was  applied  to, 
and  was  induced  to  ask  Francesco's  life 
from  Charles.  The  emperor  replied  that  for 
his  part  he  would  willingly  spare  his  life  ; 
but  that  Cosmo,  Duke  of  Florence,  was 
more  nearly  concerned  in  Burlamacchi's 
attempt  than  he  had  been,  and  that  he  could 
not,  therefore,  pardon  the  prisoner  without 
bis  concurrence.  Really  it  is  quite  charm- 
ing to  observe  the  mutual  goodwill  and  ur- 
banity, which  your  emperors  and  other  pa- 
ternal governors  ever  manifest  to  each  other 
in  these  matters. 

It  was  a  forlorn  hope.  But  the  friends  of 
the  condemned  man  did  apply  to  Duke  Cos- 
mo. He  immediately  saw  in  the  application 
another  chance  of  turning  the  matter  to  the 
purpose  he  had,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the 
plot,  hoped  to  put  it  to.  He  answered, 
therefore,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  spare 
Burlamacchi's  life,  provided  that  he  was 
given  up  to  him  in  his  city  of  Florence. 
This  the  authorities  of  the  republic  refused 
to  do  ;  still  fearing,  notwithstanding  the 
proofs  of  his  fortitude  and  constancy  which 
the  unfortunate  Francesco  had  given  them, 
that  Cosmo's  torture-chamber  might  force 
from  him  those  accusations  against  the  city, 
which  the  duke  was  so  anxious  to  obtain. 

All  hope  for  him  was  therefore  at  an  end. 
He  was  sent  in  chains  to  Milan,  kept  there 
in  prison  till  the  14th  of  February,  1548, 
and  on  that  day  publicly  beheaded. 

It  is  now  300  years  since  Francesco  Bur- 
lamacchi  passed  to  his  rest  by  the  hands  of 
the  headsman,  and  the  work  for  which  he 
died,  yet  remains  to  do.  Many  another 
brave  and  generous  heart  has  united  itself  to 
his  in  the  world  of  spirits  from  that  day  to 
this.  But  the  hour  of  their  reward  is  at 
hand.  If,  indeed,  the  denizens  of  that  invi- 
sible world  be  permitted  to  look  on  the  scene 
of  their  past  toils  and  sufferings,  we  may 
well  believe  that  freedom's  army  of  martyrs 
are  now  glad  at  the  visibly  approaching 
dawn  on  Italy  of  that  day  they  so  earnestly 
wished  to  see  on  earth.  The  rearmost  host 
of  victims  will  soon  have  passed  ;  the  tale 
will  be  completed  ;  and  the  liberty  gained 
will  be  the  reward,  and  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  them  all. 


Art.  I V. — De la  Democratie ehez lesPredica- 
teurs  de  la  Ligue,  Par  M.  Ch.  Labitte. 
8vo.     Paris:  1841. 

From  about  the  year  1576  to  1594,  a  period 
not  far  short  of  twenty  years,  the  fair  realm 
of  France,  bound  down  with  the  iron  fetters  of 
that  cruel,  turbulent,  implacable  *  Ligue' 
which  has  obtained  a  place  in  history  not  less 
conspicuous   than    the   '  Directorat'  or  the 

*  Consulat'  of  later  times,  was  prostrated  at 
the  feet  of  its  clergy.  Perhaps  no  period 
of  history  has  ever  presented  a  state  of 
things  so  extraordinary  in  all  its  relations,  or 
so  replete  with  warning  for  future  ages. 
None  has  been  more  generally  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  by  modem  histo- 
rians, who  judging  only  from  a  superficial  and 
partial  view  of  the  outward  face  of  events, 
have  tried  to  give  it  a  variety  of  physiogno- 
mies at  their  own  pleasure,  and  have  left  it 
at  last  a  sort  of  incomprehensible  mystery. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  dive  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  stream  of  events  ; 
he  should  seek  out  the  cause  which  moves 
the  waters ;  it  is  not  enough  to  watch  merely 
the  apparent  actions  of  those  who  perhaps, 
in  spite  of  their  outward  importance  to  the 
view,  are  in  reality  only  the  arms  which  ex- 
ecute, while  a  moving  principle  far  less 
splendid  and  less  imposing  sets  them  to  work. 

Such  was  the  case  in  an  especial  degree 
with  this  redoubtable  '  Ligue.'  Writer  after 
writer  has  traced  the  intrigues  of  the  princes, 
has  admired  the  persevering  constancy  and 
bravery  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  has  spoken 
reproachfully  of  the  political  pretensions  of 
the  pope,  and  of  the  selfish  designs  of  the 
Spaniard ;  but  few  or  none  have  withdrawn 
their  eyes  from  these  more  dazzling  specta- 
cles, to  trace  the  progress  of  a  band  of 
preachers  who  kept  these  actors  in  motion, 
who  used  religion  as  a  means  of  gratifying 
their  ambition  or  their  appetite,  and  who 
raised  a  storm  which,  as  we  have  just  remark- 
ed, it  took  nearly  twenty  years  to  allay. 
These  formed  the  true  body  and  soul  of  the 

*  Ligue,'  and  they  furnish  a  political  lesson 
which  it  would  be  well  to  remember.  A 
French  writer  of  good  promise,  who  was  re- 
cently cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  at- 
tempted, in  the  volume  of  which  we  give  the 
title  above,  to  compile  their  history  from  a 
class  of  documents  too  seldom  consulted — 
the  political  sermons  and  satirical  tracts, 
which,  under  circumstances  like  these,  never 
fail  to  issue  from  the  press  in  profusion.  A 
few  pages  will  not  be  thrown  away  in  lay- 
ing before  our  readers  some  portion  of  the 
result  of  his  researches,  which  are  very  little 
known  in  this  country.     We  take  his  volume 
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as  a  collection  of  materials ;  for  in  some  of 
his  general  views  we  entirely  disagree.  In 
many  things  M.  Labitte  appears  to  us  to  par- 
take too  much  of  the  character  of  a  historian, 
who  flatters  himself  that  he  is  viewing  his- 
tory fifom  a  neutral  and  impartial  position, 
because  he  treats  the  principles  of  both 
parties  with  equal  contempt  ;  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, he  further  runs  into  a  fault  too  common 
in  French  writers  of  this  class — that  of  ge- 
neralizing facts  which  are  simply  accidental, 
and  of  giving  as  general  principles  what  are 
merely  the  evident  result  of  sudden  political 
excitement. 

Let  us,  before  we  proceed,  glance  for  a 
moment  at  the  events  that  preceded  those 
which  more  especially  belong  to  our  subject. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  upon  those 
sanguinary  persecutions  of  the  Protestants 
which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
andseemed  to  have  turned  this  part  of  Europe 
into  one  wide  unchanging  field  of  murder, 
rape,  and  pillage.     The  monks  and  Catholic 
preachers  acted  a  prominent  part  in  these 
fearful  scenes  ;  they  waded  literally  through 
blood  to  the  pulpit,  from  which  there  seem- 
ed to  issue  but  one  continuous  cry  of, '  Slay ! 
slay !  rob !  rob  !*  a  cry  which  had,  indeed, 
been  heard  long  before  it  was  put  in  execu- 
tion.    As  early  as  the  year  1554,  ten  years 
before  the  execution  of  Anne  Dubourg,  and 
eighteen  before  the  fatal  St.  Barth61emy,  the 
dean  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  at  Paris, 
father    Le    Picart,   had    the    effrontery  to 
preach  from  his  pulpit,  when  speaking  of 
the  Protestants,  that  *  the  king  ought  for  a 
time  to  counterfeit  the  Lutheran   amongst 
them, so  that  thus  alluring  them  into  his  pow- 
er, they  might  fail  upon  them  all,  and  purge  the 
kingdom  of  them  at  once/     As  the  support 
of  the  clergy  became  more  and  more  neces- 
sary to  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Guises, 
their  influence  increased  to  such  a  point  that 
even  the  royal  will  was  no  longer  a  bridle  to 
it,  and  they  undisguisedly  and  unequivocally 
urged  on  the  populace  to  rise  and  destroy 
the  Huguenots.     There  was  soon  a  general 
insurrection  of  the  clergy  against  the  mode- 
rate and  peaceful  policy  of  the  king,  whose 
weakness   only  increased    their    audacity. 
For  several  years  priests  and  monks  were 
everywhere  busily  engaged  in  preaching  to 
the  people  that  they  should  take  up  arms  ; 
they  hesitated  not  to  point  out  to  the  assas- 
sin men  of  wealth  and  influence  who  favour- 
ed the  reformers  ;  they  even  went  so  far  as 
to  proclaim  in  their  sermons  that,  '  if  the 
king  showed  too  much  reluctance  to  massa- 
cre the  Calvinists,  he  ought  to  be  dethroned, 
and  shut  up  in  a  convent  ;'  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  memorable  year  1572,  a  bishop, 
Arnaud  Sorbin  of  Nevers,  faisait  rage  (to 


use  the  expression  of  contemporary  histo- 
rians) against  the  king  for  not  killing  them 
and  publicly  excited  the  Dke   of  Anjou  to* 
do  the  work  himself,   *■  not   without  giving 
him   some   hope   of  the    primogeniture,  u 
Jacob  had  received  that  of  his  brother  Esao.* 
The  pulpit  became  a  power  superior  to  the 
laws  ;  the  king  was  no  longer  able  to  re- 
sist, and  the  result  was   the   catastrophe  of 
the  24th  of  August,  1572,  which  is  still  re- 
membered with  horror   as   the  massacre  of 
St.   Barthelemy.     From     this    moment  the 
French  clergy,  in  the  persons  of  its  preach- 
ers, a  number  of  turbulent,  seditious,  unruly 
men,  took  the  field  undisguisedly,  and  cnn- 
tinned  to  overawe  the  crown   by  constantly 
stirring  up  the  passions  of  the  mob.     These 
preachers  soon  became   the  masters  of  the 
kingdom. 

Such  was  the  state  of  France  when,  in 
1574,  Henri  III.  ascended  the  throne.    A 
powerful  insurrection  against  the  crown  al- 
ready existed,  which  was  excited  by  men 
who  above  all  others  had  the  entry  to  every 
hearth  and  access  to  erery  ear,  and  who 
made  no  scruple  of  enlisting  to  their  par- 
poses  every  wild  passion  and  revolutionary 
feeling,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  the 
safety  of  the  church.     All  they  wanted  was 
organization  and  a  banner  under  which  to 
fight.     The  latter  was  furnished  by  the  po- 
pularity of  the  Guises,  whom,  for  more  than 
one  generation,  the  Catholic  preachers  hid 
been  pointing  out  to  the   devotion  of  their 
hearers  by  the  most  extravagant  eulogies  of 
which  they  were  capable  ;  scarcely  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  family  had  died 
within  memory  who  had  not  been  held  forth 
from  the  pulpit  as  a  saint  or  a  marlyr.*    Oti 
all  these   occasions,  the  preachers   hardly 
concealed  their  wish  to  set  up  the  House  of 
Lorraine  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  fami- 
ly ;  and  they  constantly  dwelt  on  the  theme, 
that  a  king  who  shows  favour  ro  heretics 
ought  to  bKB  torn  from  his  throne  by  his  sub- 


•  The  unscrupulous  political  violence  of  the  Ca- 
tholic preachers  was  as  remarkable  in  their  eulo^ie* 
as  in  their  personal  attacks,  and  many  really  amus' 
ing  examples   might  be  given.     M.  Labitte  takes 
the  following  anecdote  from  I>?  Thou.    Pierre  tfo 
Charted  in  his  fiineral  sermon  on  Fran^jois  I ,  P"^' 
claimed  to  his  bearers  that  the  soul  of  the  great 
monarch  was  already  in  heaven.     The  iacuityo' 
theology  was  singularly  scandalised  by  this  ass^^r- 
tion,   which  they  considered  as  amount  ins  to  » 
denial  of  pui^toiy.     A  deputation  of  theoW""* 
was  sent  to  the  new  king,  Henri  H.^to  expostulate; 
but  Jean  de  Mendoze,  who  was  to  introduce  them, 
said  to  them,  •  Je  sais  pourquoi  voos  venez  /{'  \  }f 
connaissais  notre  bon  maitre  mieux  que  vous  et » » 
a  ete  en  purgatoire  il  n'aura  fait  qtf  y  gonler  le  *»"  • 
il  n*6tait  pass  homme  i  rester  longtemps  «"  r^f-^L 
The  Sorbonne  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  wiin 
this  explanation. 
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jects,  and  one  more  orthodox  substituted  in 
his  place.  The  organization,  which  the 
earlier  opposition  to  the  crown  had  wanted, 
was  found  in  the  '  Ligue.' 

This  Ligue,  of  which  the  first  serious  symp- 
toms showed  themselves  in  1576,  was  onlv 
the  realization  on  a  large  scale  of  what  had 
already  been  attempted  partially  by  the  Car- 
dinal de  Ixirraine.  When  once  formed,  the 
association  increased  rapidly,  and  as  it  be- 
came stronger,  its  aim  was  directed  propor- 
tionably  higher.  One  of  the  articles  of  its 
programme  was  '  The  Defence  of  the  King  ;* 
but  as  that  was  only  a  secondary  object,  it 
was  soon  forgotten.  In  fact,  it  was  cove- 
nanted from  the  first,  that  those  of  the  '  Holy 
Union,^  as  it  was  termed,  had  a  right  to  sus- 
tain their  cause  by  force  of  arras  against 
whoever  it  might  be.  The  remissness  which 
they  thought  Henri  HI  showed  in  persecut- 
ing heretics,  and  the  defeciion  of  the  heir- 
presumptive  (the  Duke  of  Alen^on)  to  the 
united  party  of  the  Huguenots  and  discon- 
tented Catholics,  irritated  the  violent  Catho- 
lics to  that  degree,  that  it  was  resolved  to 
overthrow  the  house  of  Valois.  A  messen- 
ger sent  to  the  court  of  Rome  represented, 
that  the  benedictions  bestowed  by  the  Holy 
See  on  the  race  of  Charlen^agne  had  not 
passed  (o  the  family  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  a 
genealogy  was  drawn  up  by  which  the  Gui- ! 
ses  were  made  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ! 


Carlovingians.  The  first  volume  of  the 
*  M<^ moires  de  la  Ligue^  contains  a  note  of , 
the  secret  council  held  at  Rome  for  the  des- 1 
truction  o(  the  house  of  Valois,  and  the 
transmission  of  the  crown  to  that  of  Guise, 
in  w^hich  the  preachers  were  to  act  a  very 
important  part.  They  are  brought  forward 
even  in  the  first  article,  which  directs,  '  that 
in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  confessional  the 
clergy  shall  exert  themselves  against  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  sectarians,  and  ex- 
cite the  populace  to  hinder  theui  from  en- 
joying them.'*  The  cures  were  enjoined  to 
act  the  part  of  men  in  condition  to  bear  arms, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  king  should  be 
deposed  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery.  This 
was  an  attempt  to  force  society  back  to  the 
barbarism  of  the  first  ages  of  the  monarchy. 
When  Henri  convoked  the  first  States  at 
Blois,  he  hoped  that  moderate  men  would 
have  been  elected;   but  the  preachers  had 


*  Qu>n  chaire  et  au  confessional  ceux  du  clerge 
s'el^vent  centre  les  priviU^es  accordes  aux  sec- 
taires  et  excitant  le  pcuple  a  empecher  qu'ils  n'en 
jouissent.*  We  have  seen  a  similar  political  use 
made  of  the  confessional  in  France  in  our  own  davs, 
so  certain  is  it  that  the  bad  principles  of  the  Romish 
church  are  inherent  to  the  system,  and  that  they 
remain  unchanged. 


caused  so  much  excitement  among  the  Ca- 
tholics, that  the  Protestants  did-  not  dare  to 
offer  themselves,  and  the  deputies  present 
were  all  Liguers.  The  king  felt  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  position,  and  attempted  to  reco- 
ver his  influence  by  suddenly  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Ligue ;  but  his  weak- 
ness of  character  hindered  him  from  profiting 
by  this  step.  The  projects  of  the  Guises 
were  for  a  moment  only  disconcerted ;  and 
the  edict  of  Poitiers  strengthened  their  party, 
which  now  openly  encouraged  and  invoked 
the  democratic  passions  of  the  mob  as  a 
weapon  against  the  throne.  The  violent 
attacks  upon  the  king  from  the  pulpit,  and 
the  eulogies  of  the  Guises,  increased  daily. 
Every  vice  and  even  every  weakness  of 
Henri  HI.  was  raked  up  and  dwelt  upon 
with  malicious  acrimony  ;  his  very  acts  of 
devotion,  which  in  another  monarch  would 
have  been  lauded  to  the  skies,  were  turned 
into  crimes ;  and  when  he  founded  a  monas- 
tic order  of  penitents,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  active  preachers  of  the  day, 
the  benedictine  Maurice  Poncet,  applied  to 
them  in  his  sermon  the  title  of  *  la  confrerie 
des  hypocriieset  atheistes.^  In  fact,  the  Ca- 
tholics would  not  allow  the  king  to  save  his 
soul  even  in  an  orthodox  manner. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  principles 
of   the   Ligue   rapidly  spread    themselves 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom.    '  In  the 
north,  as  in  the  south,  the  Union  found  its 
adepts   as  well   amongst  the   turbulent  as 
among  the  moderate.     At  Nismes,  it  was 
established    by  massacres   and  rapes ;    at 
Laon,  it  was  sidopted  in  the  name  of  reason 
and  legality.     In  the  pulpits  of  the  provinces, 
the  same  principles  and  the  same  invectives 
resounded  as  in  the  pulpits  of  Paris  ;  at  Ly- 
ons, there  was  the  Jacobin  monk  Bolo,  and 
more  especially  the  Jesuit  Claude  Matthias, 
the  courier  of  the  Ligue,  as  he  was  called,  an 
indefatigable  traveller,  who,  under  the  least 
pretext,  ran  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other  for  the  interests  of  his  party  ;  at  Sois- 
sons,  there  was  Launay,  who  in  the  sequel 
became   one  of  the  chiefs;  at  Rouen,  the 
cordelier   Gilles   Blouin ;    at   Orleans,   the 
learned  but  violent  theologian  Burlat ;  and 
above  all,  there  was  at  Toul  the  archdeacon 
of  the  cathedral,  Fran9ois  de  Rosieres,  who 
declaimed  against  his   king   amid  the  ap- 
plauding shouts  of  the  mob,  '  con  plausibile  e 
pnpolare  eloquenza^  as  Davila  says.     This 
Francois  de  Rosidreshad  in  1581  published 
a  book  in  favour  of  the  title  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  the 
Bastille ;  the  credit  of  the  Guises  procured 
his  release  ;  but  Rosieres  showed  no  grati- 
tude to  Henri  III.,  for  his  clemency,  or  ra- 
ther for  his  incredible  apathy.     At  Ch&tillon, 
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the  sermons  of  the  preachers  appear  to  hare 
been  thought  insufficient;  to  excite  more 
effectually  the  populace,  the  clergy  caused 
to  be  represented,  in  a  mystery,  or  theatrical 
exhibition,  the  combat  or  David  against  the 
giant  Goliah.  David,  as  might  easily  be 
guessed,  was  the  symbol  of  Henri  de  Guise. 
The  result  of  this  extraordinary  activity  of 
the  Catholics  was,  that  Henri  III.  was  uni- 
versally abandoned.  The  state  of  things 
became  still  more  alarming,  when  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  made  Henri  of  Na- 
varre, the  Huguenot  leader,  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne.  His  claims  were  at  once  set 
aside  by  a  bull  of  excommunication,  and  the 
court  of  Rome  openly  put  forward  the  titles 
of  Henri  de  Guise,  the  eager  adviser  and 
promoter  of  the  massacre  of  the  Saint  Bar- 
thelemy,  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  the 
preachers  were  directed  to  set  forth  zealous- 
ly in  their  sermons. 

At  first  the  higher  clergy  had  shown  some 
degree  of  reluctance  to  take  part  in  these 
gross  and  indecent  attacks  upon  royalty.  It 
was  the  religious  orders,  the  curds,  the 
maistres  es  arts  crottis  (as  they  were  termed 
in  derision  by  the  other  party),  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  fed  with  Spanish  money, 
publicly  encouraged  by  the  Guises,  paid  and 
excited,  and  even  prompted  by  the  Duchess 
of  Montpensier,  to  whom  the  king  was  an 
object  of  furious  hatred ;  in  fact  it  was  the 
whole  body  of  the  secondary  clergy,  who, 
assisted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
support  of  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  the  discon- 
tent of  two  or  three  ambitious  and  turbulent 
prelates,  threw  themselves  into  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  disaffected,  and  acted  upon  the 
masses  by  the  unbridled  brutality  of  their 
declamations.  An  example  or  two  will 
show  the  unscrupulous  manner  in  whi  h 
they  propagated  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hood. In  August,  1587,  Jean  Boucher  (one 
of  the  most  violent  of  the  cnr^s  of  Paris), 
preaching  in  the  church  of  St.  Barth^lemy, 
told  his  auditors  with  the  greatest  assurance, 
that  the  king  intended  to  hinder  all  the 
preachers  from  speaking  the  truth,  and  that 
he  had  already  put  to  death  Burlat,  the  in- 
cendiary preacher  of  Orleans.  Henri  III., 
informed  of  this  calumny,  sent  for  several  of 
the  rebellious  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
in  their  presence  asked  Boucher  why  he 
had  accused  him  of  murdering  Burlat  ? 
Boucher  said  that  it  had  been  told  him  for 
truth.  The  king  reproached  him  for  believ- 
ing  what  was  evil  rather  than  what  was 
good,  and  then  caused  Burlat  to  be  intro- 
duced, alive  and  well,  to  Boucher's  no  small 
confusion,  who,  however,  escaped  without 
punishment.  It  is  even  said  that  Burlat  had 
been  all  the  time  living  in  intercourse  with 


Boucher  and  the  other  preachers.     In    the 
same  year,  when  the  German  Reiters  w^ere 
entirely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Auneau,  at 
which  the  king  was  present,  the  preachers 
could  scarcely  give  him  a  small  share  in  the 
victory,  a  few  of  ibem  only  condescencMng  to 
compare  him  with  Sani,  who  had  slain  his 
thousand,  while  David,  i.  ^.,  Henri  de  Guise, 
had  killed  his  ten  thousand ;  but  every  pal- 
pit  rang  with  the  marvellous  valours  of  this 
'  new  Gideon  sent  for  the  salvation  of  France . ' 
The  king  is  said  to  have  beeo  extremelj- 
ofiTended  at  these  demonstrations  of  partiality ; 
but  be  was  still  more  alarmed  in  the  Decem- 
ber following,  when  in  the  Sorbonne    the 
faculty  of  theology  decided  that  it  was  1  aw- 
ful to  take  the  government  out  of  the  hands 
of  princes,  who  did   not  fully  perform  the 
duties  expected  from  them. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  eventful  year 
1588.     In  spite  of  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  preachers,  in  spite  of  the  approbation 
and   encouragement  of  the  pope,  and  the 
active  snpport  of  Philip  II.,  of  Spain,   the 
Guises  seem  to  have  shown  some  reluctance 
to  put  themselves  openly  at  the  head  of  the 
insurrection,  till  the  uncontrollable  zeal  of  a 
self-formed  committee,  behind  which  they 
concealed  themselves,  obliged  them  to  throw 
off  the   mask.     This  committee  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  more  intemperate  of  the  preach- 
ers,  with  two  or  three  bourgeois^  equally 
distinguished  by  their  violence,  who  on  en- 
tering were  made  to  swear  to  sacrifice  their 
lives,  if  necessary,  to  the  cause,  and  who 
met  for  some  time  in  the  chamber  of  Boucher, 
in  the  Sorbonne.      They  were  especially 
supported  by  the  Doke  of  Mayenne,  and 
were   directly   countenanced  by  the  pope. 
It  was,   indeed,  with  them  that  the  latter 
communicated   most  confidentially.      They 
began  by  demanding  of  the  king  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  an  inquisition,  like  that  of  Spain, 
in   every   town   in   France,  which  was  of 
course  refused  ;  and  then  they  sent  agents 
into  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  agitate 
the  populace.     At  Paris,  the  seditious  acri- 
mony of  the  sermons  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  send 
for  one  of  the  preachers,  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  had   held   forth  against  him 
with  more  than   ordinary   intemperance  in 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Severin.     A   report  was 
instantly  set  abroad  by  the  clergy,  that  the 
king  designed  to  seize  all  the  preachers; 
whereupon  the  cur6  of  St.  Severin  raised 
his  parishioners,  and  refused  to  deliver  the 
ofiender.     Boucher  simultaneously  sounded 
the  tocsin  in  his  parish  of  St.  Benoit ;  their 
confederate,  Bussy-le-Clerc,  one  of  the  most 
violent  of  the  lay  members  of  the  committee, 
came  with  his  company  in  arms,  and  estab- 
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lisbed  himself  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  church;  and  the  king's  archers, 
who  came  to  seek  the  preacher,  were  driven 
away.  The  die  was  irrecoverably  thrown 
by  this  open  act  of  rebellion  ;  and  only  a 
few  days  after,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1588,  the 
*  barricades*  compelled  Henri  III.  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat  from  his  capital  by  one  of  its 
most  private  entrances,  followed  by  the 
musket-shots  of  his  own  subjects.  This 
«vent  had  long  been  in  preparation  by  the 
revolutionary  council  of  the  preachers,  who, 
in  the  moment  of  action,  showed  themselves 
in  the  foremost  ranks.  They  marched  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  400  monks,  and  800 
scholars  of  the  university ,shouting  out, '  That 
they  must  go  and  seize  "  brother"  Henri  de 
Valois,  in  his  Louvre.'  After  the  king's 
escape,  they  established  a  kind  of  municipal 
government  in  the  capital. 

Influenced  by  this  success,  for  the  king 
by  his  flight  had  given  them  an  undoubted 
advantage,  the  clergy  of  Paris  seemed  to  be 
worked  up  to  a  sort  of  madness,  and  the  king, 
in  his  retreat,  was  exposed  daily  to  new 
insults  and  humiliations.  Many  of  the 
vacant  cur^s  of  the  churches  of  the  capital 
were  given  to  violent  Liguers,  to  the  injury 
of  those  who  were  legitimately  entitled  to 
them ;  and  two  priests,  who  afterwards 
made  themselves  peculiarly  conspicuous, 
Guincestre  and  Pigenant,  were  thus  forced 
into  the  churches  of  St.  Nicolas  des  Champs 
and  St.  Gervais.  The  latter  preacher  was 
especially  popular  with  the  Parisian  mob ; 
and  he  carried  his  zeal  so  far  as  to  march  in 
their  fanatical  processions  stark  naked,  with 
nothing  but  a  little  apron  of  white  linen  be- 
fore him.  Henri  III.,  driven  to  desperation, 
had  the  weakness  to  attempt  to  deliver  himself 
by  a  crime ;  he  ordered  the  murder  of  the 
two  Guises,  Henri  and  his  brother,  the  car- 
dinal, which  was  executed  on  the  23d  of 
December,  4586. 

The  preachers  of  Paris  wore  struck  dumb 
with  astonishment  at  the  first  intelligence  of 
this  unlooked-for  tragedy,  and  for  two  or 
three  days  their  violence  seemed  to  have 
ceased,  fiut  it  was  only  the  silence  which 
often  precedes  a  great  explosion.  Guin- 
cestre was  the  first  to  break  it ;  on  the  29th 
of  December  he  mounted  the  pulpit  of  the 
church  of  St.  fiarth^lemy,  and  pronounced 
a  violent  philippic  against  the  king,  whom 
he  called  a  vilain  Herodts  (the  anagram  of 
Henri  de  Valois),  and  after  applying  to  him 
every  kind  of  opprobrious  epithet,  declared 
to  his  audience  that  they  owed  him  no  fur- 
ther obedience.  The  latter,  after  the 
sermon,  rushed  to  the  door,  where  they  tore 
down  the  king's  arms,  and  trampled  them 
under  foot.    On  the   Ist  of  January,  the 


same  Guincestre  called  out  to  his  audience 
to  hold  up  their  hands  and  swear  that  they 
would  revenge  the  deaths  of  the  princes  with 
the  last  farthing  in  their  purses,  and  with 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood.  The  president, 
De  Harlay,  a  man  distinguished  for  his 
moderation,  was  sitting  in  face  of  the  pulpit ; 
and  the  preacher  addressed  him  more  point- 
edly than  the  rest — *  Raise  your  hand,  Mon- 
sieur le  President,  raise  it  very  high,  in  order 
that  everybody  may  see  you.'  Had  the 
president  dared  to  disobey,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  mob  Not 
many  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  Liguers.  Pigenat  preach- 
ed the  apotheosis  of  the  Guises  at  N6tre 
Dame ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of 
eulogistic  eloquence,  he  stopped  suddenly  to 
ask  his  auditors  if  there  was  not  a  man 
among  them  zealous  enough  to  avenge  the 
martyrs  *  in  the  blood  of  the  tyrant  who  had 
ordered  their  death.'  This  was  a  direct  in- 
citement to  regicide.  In  Paris,  the  clergy 
got  up  a  procession  of  100,000  persons  car- 
rying tapers  in  their  hands,  and  shouting, 
*  God,  extinguish  the  race  of  the  Valois !' 
Some  of  the  priests  placed  on  their  altars 
wax  images  of  Henri  III.,  and  during  the 
service  of  the  mass  stabbed  them  several 
times  to  the  heart. 

The  murder  of  the  princes  forms  a  marked 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Ligue.  Men- 
doza,  the  Spanish  embassador,  left  the  king 
and  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  gave  the 
Ligue,  by  his  presence,  the  authority  of  the 
name  of  Philip  II.  The  duke  of  Mayenne, 
the  brother  of  thd  Guises,  had  also  thrown 
himself  into  Paris  ;  and  under  his  presidency 
was  constituted  the  '  council  of  forty,'  after- 
wards increased  to  the  number  of  fifty-four, 
which  included  seven  of  the  most  intemperate 
preachers,  Rose,  Boucher,  Provost,  Aubry, 
Pelletier,  Pigenat,  and  Launay.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  council,  which  had  virtually 
seized  upon  the  government  of  the  country, 
received  each  a  salary  of  a  hundred  6cu8 
every  month.  The  object  of  the  Essay  of 
M.  Labitte,  which  we  are  following  in  our 
narrative,  is  to  show  the  democratic  tendency 
of  the  sermons  of  these  preachers ;  and  it  is 
evident  throughout,  that  they  encourage 
republican  principles,  with  the  object  of 
securing  to  themselves  the  exercise  of  power 
unchecked  by  a  superior  hand.  They  were 
never  unmindful  of  their  own  interests,  for 
they  took  care  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
a  large  portion  of  the  plunder  of  the  houses 
of  suspected  royalists,  and  some  of  them 
were  known  to  be  living  in  shameful  profli- 
gacy. A  writer  of  the  time  tells  us  that  men 
who  a  few  years  before  stood  amongst  the 
lowest  of  the  clergy,  and  possessed  little 
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more  than  what  was  necessary  for  their 
existence,  were  now  grasping,  one  at  a  rich 
benefice,  another  at  an  abbey,  another  at  a 
bishopric,  and  were  hardly  satisfied  even 
with  these. 

The  hundred  6cus  a  month  had  certainly 
a  powerful  efi^ect  in  stimulating  the  zeal  of 
those  who  received  them,  who  were,  if  pos- 
sible, less   scrupulous  tban   ever  in  their 
calumnious  attempts.     They  began,  as  M. 
liabitte  observes,  to  deal  in  the  marvellous. 
Boucher,  speaking  of  the  king,  in  a  sermon, 
on  the  15th  of  February  1589,  said,  'This 
scurvy-pate    (ce  teigneux)   always   wears  a 
turban  like  a  Turk,  which  he  has  never  been 
seen  to  take    off,  even  at  the   sacrament. 
And  when  this  wretched  hypocrite  pretended 
to  go  against  the  Reiters  he  wore  a  furred 
German  coat  with  silver  hooks,  which  signi- 
fied the  good  intelligence   and   agreement 
which  were  between  him  and   cea  diables 
noirs  empistoles.*     These  were  all  gratuitous 
falsehoods.     Guincestre,  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  went  still  further.     On 
Ash-Wednesday,   he   announced    that  that 
Lent  he  would  not  preach  the  gospel,  because 
it  was  '  too  common  and  everybody  knew  it,* 
but  that  he  would  relate  to  his  congregation, 
'  The  life,  actions,  and  abominable  deeds  of 
that  perfidious  tyrant  Henri  de  Valois,'  in 
the  course  of  which  he  deliberately  accused 
him   of   ofifering    worship   to   devils;    and 
drawing  out  of  his   pocket  an  ornamental 
candlestick,  supported  by  figures  of  satyrs, 
which   he   pretended   had  belonged  to  the 
king, — •  Lo !'  said  he,  *  these  are  the  king's 
demons  ;  these  are  the  gods  whom  he  adores, 
and  whose  enchantments  he  uses !'     Guin- 
cestre and  Feuardent,  a  preacher  as  violent 
as  himself,  with  the  influence  of  others  of 
the  fraternity,  now  obtained  from  the  faculty 
of  theology  a  decree,  which   declared  that 
Henri  III    was  dethroned  and   authorized 
his  subjects  to  take  arms  against  him.     The 
personalities  employed  in  the  sermons  be- 
came  daily  more   frequent;    the   moderate 
inhabitants  of  Paris  were  obliged  to  attend 
the  preachings,  and  join  in  acts  of  intem- 
perate zeal,  or  they  ran  the  risk  of  being 
pointed  out  from  the  pulpit  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  mob.     Women  were  not  spared.     On 
one  occasion,  a  preacher  having  pointed  out 
two  ladies  of  quality,   named   Barth^iemy 
and  Feudeau,  as  being  somewhat  remiss  in 
their  zeal,  it  was  not  without  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  their  persons  were  saved  from 
outrage,  and   their    houses    from    pillage. 
Murder,  when  committed  upon  a  partisan  of 
the  king,  was  a  subject  of  public  exultation. 
One  day  a  Liguer  slew  a  royalist,  in  a  frivo- 
lous duel :  his  valour  was  in  an  instant  the 


subject  of  a  sermon  in  every  church. — ^  The 
young  David,'  it  was  said,  '  has  slain  the 
Philistine  Goliah !' 

A  new  tragedy  was  now  preparing,  which 
was   to  lead  to  a  further    complication  of 
events.     The  king  had   strengthened  him- 
self by  joining  with  the   King  of  Navane, 
who  came  to  his  assistance   with  a  Protest- 
ant army,  and  they  advanced  upon  Paris. 
The  populace  began  to  be  discouraged ;  an 
exhibition  of  strength  might  still  revive  the 
latent  respect  for  the  crown,  and  in  thai  case 
the  influence  of  the  preachers  was  at  an  end. 
The  latter,  aware  of  this,  were  indefatigable 
in  their  exertions,  both  at    Paris  and  in  the 
provinces,  to  keep  up  people's  zeal ;   they 
said  that  the  capital  was  strong  enough  and 
rich  enough  to  set  at  defiance  four  kings ; 
that  France  was  sick,  and   could  only  be 
relieved  by  a  *  potion  of  blood ;'  and  they 
announced  officially  that  they  knew  it  was 
intended  that,  in  every  town  which  surren- 
dered to  the  king,  the  preachers  were  to  be 
massacred,   the  magistrates  hung,  and  the 
women   abandoned  to  the   brutality  of  the 
soldiers.     The  not  over-scrupulous  writers 
of  the  time  refuse  to  report  the  gross  in- 
decency of  the  terms  in  which  the  king  was 
spoken  of  in  the  pulpit.     The  end  of  July 
was  approaching,  and  Paris  was  sufilering  so 
much  from  the  siege,  that  people  already 
began    to    speak    of   surrendering.      The 
preachers   begged  them   to    wait  patiently 
seven  or  eight  days,  and  assured  them  that 
they  would  see  before  the  end  of  the  week 
*  some   great  thing'  {quelque  grande  chose), 
which  would  efifect  their  deliverence.    We 
are  told  that  the  same  announcement  was 
made  by  the  preachers  at  Rouen,  Orleans, 
Amiens,  and  other  great   towns.      Within 
the  time  specified,  on  the   1st  of  August, 
1589,  Henri  HI.  was  assassinated  by  the 
Jacobin  monk,  Jacques  Clement,  who  had 
been  urged  to  this  crime  by  the  exhortations 
of  the  preachers,  by  the  favours  (as  it  was 
said)  of  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,   and 
by  the  promises  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ligue. 
One  only  of  the  clergy  of  France,  the  superior 
of  a  Cistercian   convent,  distinguished  by 
his  virtues,  ventured  to  celebrate  in  public 
the  funeral  service  for  the  unfortunate  mon- 
arch ;  his  monks  rebelled  against  him,  he  was 
driven  from  his  ofiice,  and  was  long  after- 
wards an  object  of  persecution  in  the  church. 

As  we  stated  at  the  beginning  of  our  arti- 
cle, France  now  lay  absolutely  at  the  vaercy 
of  its  preachers.  M.  Labitte  has  given  brief 
notices  of  some  of  the  most  prominently  se- 
ditious. Jean  Boucher,  the  most  remarkable 
of  them  all  for  the  part  he  acted,  and  for  the 
number  and  violence  of  his  writings,  was  a 
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native  of  Paris,  born  in  1551,  distinguished 
for  his  learning  and  eloquence,  but  ambitious 
in  the  extreme,  and  possessed  of  a  ferocity 
of  character  which    the   historians    of  the 
time  describe  as  amounting  almost  to  mad- 
ness.    Next  to  him  comes  Guillaume  Rose, 
a  fit  companion   for  him,   equally  learned 
and  even  more  eloquent,  but  characterized 
by  Bayle  as  le  plus  enrage  ligueur  quifut  en 
France  :  he  was  two  or  three  years  older 
than  Boucher,  had  received  innumerable  be- 
nefits from  the  king  whom  he  deserted,  and 
had  been  made  Bishop  of  Senlis  in  1584. 
He  was  believed  by  some  to  be  liable  to 
temporary  attacks  of  insanity.     Mathieu  de 
Launay  was  a  native  of  Sens,  had  been  a 
convert  from   Calvinism,   and    was   subse- 
quently a  canon  of  Soissons,  where  he  was 
the   grand   supporter  of  the   cause   of  the 
Ligue,  until  he  was  called  by  his  brethren 
to  Paris  ;  he  was   accused   of  irregularity 
of   morals,     and    there   were     those   who 
did    not     hesitate     to    characterize     him 
by  the   appellation   of   un    setter  at.      G^- 
n^brard,  a  Benedictine,  born  at  Riom,   in 
1537,  was  also  distinguished  by  his  learn- 
ing, and  by  his  fanatical  violence — Lestoile 
compares  his  eloquence  to  that  of  a  fish- 
woman  in  a  passion.     The  cordelier,  Fran- 
cois Feuardent,  born  at  Coutances,  in  1539, 
was  also  considered  as  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Ligue  ;  his  name  appears  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  his  temper.     A  contempo- 
rary writer,  speaking  of  his  eloquence,  tells 
us  that  verbum  sicut  facula  ardebat.     Such 
were  the  men  who  in  a  manner  wielded  the 
destinies  of  their  country.     After  these  in 
importance  come    the   names    of  Pigenat, 
Pelletier,  Prfivost,  and  Guincestre,  the  latter 
a  Gascon,  whose  name  would  seem  to  show 
that  he  was  descended  from  an  English  fa- 
mily.     Jean    Hamilton,   the    cur^   of    St. 
Cosme,  was  a  Scot,  who  had  left  his  native 
country  in  his  youth,  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion.    These  were  imitated  in  their  zeal  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  numerous 
muster  of   names,  most  of  them   obscure, 
which    formed   the    army   of   this     extra- 
ordinary church  militant.     There  were  but 
three  churches  in  all  Paris  which  were  not 
occupied  by  the  violent  Ligueurs  ;  all  the 
others  had  become  veritable  nests  of  sedi- 
tion, and  there  was  not  a  place  of  worship  in 
which  a  sermon  for  the  success  of  the  *  Holy 
Union'  was  not  preached  twice  every  day. 

The  murder  of  the  king  threw  everything 
into  momentary  confusion.  The  preachers 
were  far  from  wishing  to  avoid  the  odium 
of  the  deed.  A  circular  was  sent  round  to 
the  clergy  of  Paris,  containing  three  points 
which  they  were  to  sustain  in  their  next 
sermons — ^to  justify  the  act  of  the  Jacobin 


by  comparing  him  to  Judith — to  prove  that 
'  the  B6arnois*  (Henri  of  Navarre,  who  had 
at  once  assumed  the  title  of  Henri  IV.)  could 
not  succeed  to  Henri  de  Yalois,  and  to  show 
that  all  those  who  ventured  to  support  his 
claims  ought  to  be  excommunicated.  Guin- 
cestre celebrated  first  the  apotheosis  of 
Jacques  Clement,  who  was  proclaimed  in 
every  pulpit  as  'the  blessed  child  of  St. 
Dominic,'  'the  holy  martyr  of  Christ.' 
Those  who  dared  to  apply  the  title  of  regi- 
cide to  the  hero  who  had  delivered  his  coun- 
try •  from  that  dog  Henri  de  Valois,'  were 
marked  by  the  preachers  for  popular  ven- 
geance, under  the  coarsely  expressive  but  un- 
translatable epithet  of  gamements.  Tapers 
burnt  in  the  churches  around  the  statue  of 
Jacques  Clement,  whose  mother  came  to 
Paris  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  act.  The 
people  were  invited  in  special  sermons  to 
go  and  reverence  '  the  blessed  mother  of  the 
martyr,'  who,  on  her  return,  was  accom- 
panied to  the  distance  of  a  league  from  the 
capital  by  a  cortdge  of  forty  monks.  The 
pope  in  his  joy,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  murder,  exclaimed  that  the  deed  was  as 
useful  to  the  church  as  the  incarnation  of 
the  Saviour,  and  compared  the  heroism  of 
the  assassin  to  the  actions  of  Judith  and 
Eleazar. 

The  siege  of  Paris  had  been  relinquished 
after  the  murder  of  Henri  III.,  and  the  Li- 
guers,  whose  hopes  were  suddenly  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch,  proclaimed  the  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon  (then  a  prisoner)  his  successor, 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.,  a  mere  shadow 
of  a  king,  as  M.  Labitte  observes,  which 
adjourned  the  settlement  of  the  question 
among  the  real  pretenders,  and  allowed  them 
to  unite  for  the  destruction  of  the  rightful 
monarch,  Henri  IV.  The  latter  appeared  to 
have  no  resource  left  but  his  own  tried  ge- 
nius and  courage.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne 
had  pursued  him  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dieppe,  in  the  confidence  of  there  putting 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  windows  of  the 
houses  in  Paris  were  already  let  to  those 
who  wished  to  see  the  Huguenot  king  led  a 
captive  through  the  streets,  when  the  vic- 
tory of  Arques,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, completely  changed  the  face  of  events. 
The  preachers  were  thunderstruck  at  the 
news  of  this  disaster  ;  but  they  had  recourse 
to  their  old  tricks,  and  kept  people  in  igno- 
rance as  long  as  they  could,  by  reading  from 
the  pulpit  pretended  letters  of  their  general 
announcing  triumph  after  triumph.  A  sud- 
den and  vigorous  attack  on  the  faubourgs  of 
the  capital  revealed  the  truth  to  the  astonish- 
ed Parisians.**   Another  circumstance  alarm. 

*  A  circumstance  told  by  Lestoile  on  this  occa- 
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ed  the  preachers  :  Pope  Sixtus  Y.  had 
hitherto  given  th^  Ligue  his  entire  support, 
but,  perhaps  seeing  more  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  expected  conversion  of 
Henri  IV.  than  from  the  success  of  his  re- 
bellious subjects,  he  began  to  show  a  certain 
degree  of  irresolution,  which  irritated  them 
80  much  that  they  actually  began  to  speak 
openly  against  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
the  news  of  his  death,  which  happened  soon 
afterwards,  was  received  with  expressions 
of  joy. — *  God,'  said  Aubry,  in  announcing 
this  event  from  the  pulpit,  *  has  delivered  us 
from  a  wicked  and  "  politic  "  pope.  If  he 
had  lived  longer,  people  would  have  been 
surprised  to  hear  the  pope  preached  against 
in  Paris,  but  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  do  it.'  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  and  other 
great  leaders  of  the  Ligue  began  also  to 
nourish  more  moderate  feelings,  for  they 
were  tired  of  the  intemperate  violence  of 
the  churchmen.  But  the  latter  were  sup- 
ported by  the  gold  of  Philip  II.,  who  had  his 
own  private  views  ;  and  they  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  the  political  agitation  by  a  multi- 
tude of  libellous  and  seditious  pamphlets, 
among  the  writers  of  which  Jean  Boucher 
stood  pre-eminent.  A  party,  however,  had 
risen,  known  under  the  title  given  them  by 
the  preachers  of  *  the  politics,*  advocates  of 
moderate  measures,  and  willing  to  give  the 
crown  to  Henri  of  Navarre,  on  his  conver- 
sion to  the  Catholic  faith,  who  were  increas- 
ing daily,  though  in  secret,  and  who  exerted 
a  considerable  influence  on  events  in  the 


obtained  entire  command  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  as  well  in  the  provinces  as  in  the 
capital.  *  Fanaticism,'  as  M.  Labitte  ob- 
serves, '  reasons  not,  and,  until  the  exas- 
peration subsided  of  itself,  the  efforts  of 
the  royalists  to  plead  their  cause  were  vain. 
They,  therefore,  returned  to  the  means  of 
conquest,  while  the  Liguers  redoubled  new 
methods  of  exciting  the  populations.  De- 
crees of  the  Sorbonne,  protestations  of  the 
pope's  legate  (who,  by  the  way,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  directions  of  his  master, 
when  contrary  to  the  party  in  which  he  had 


joined  heart  and  soul),  processions,  threats 
of  damnation,  promises  of  felicity  in  heaven, 
sermons  more  frequent  than  ever,  everything 
was  employed  with  a  new  eagerness,  all 
means  were  accumulated,  so  to  say,  to  ren- 
der the  insurrection  general.'  Every  town 
in  the  North  of  France,  and  several  cities  of 
the  south,  especially  in  Provence,  were  by 
such  means  as  these  secured  under  the 
domination  of  these  turbulent  monks. 

In  March,  1 590,  the  Ligue  received  a  still 
more  serious  check  in  the  battle  of  Ivry. 
The  council  of  government  alone  knew  this 
fatal  intelligence,  which  had  been  brought 
by  a  prisoner  released  on  parole ;  and  they 
knew  not  how  to  communicate  it  to  the  peo- 
ple. After  a  long  deliberation,  the  monk 
Christin  was  charged  with  this  difficult  mis- 
sion. On  the  16th  of  March,  the  second 
day  ader  the  battle,  he  mounted  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  introduced, 
as  if  by  chance,  the  words  of  the  Scripture : 
'  Quos  ego  amo,  arguo  et  castigo.'  This 
offered  a  theme  upon  which  he  dwelt  at 
some  length,  and  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment he  went  on  to  say  that  God,  without 
doubt,  would  not  fail  thus  to  try  the  devotion 
of  his  Parisians.  He  pretended  to  have 
done  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  was 
proceeding  to  another  division  of  his  sermon 
as  a  courier  hastily  entered  the  church,  and 
placed  a  letter  in  his  hand.  Chnstin  looked 
at  it,  and  then  raising  himself  suddenly  in 
the  pulpit,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  he 
cried  out  with  an  affected  air  of  consterna- 


sequel.     For  the  present,  the  preachers  had  tion,  that  doubtless  heaven  had  inspired  him, 


aion  shows  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  preachers 
and  lower  bourgeoisie  at  this  time,  and  their  jeal- 
ousy of  the  civil  magistracy.  '  Le  Lundy  six  lime 
de  Novembre  quelques  z^les  ayant  remarqu^  que 
pendant  que  le  roi  estoif  maitre  des  faubourgs,  le 
prteident  Blancmenin,  president  au  parlement, 
avoitson  visage  plus  riant  qtu  de  eauttime,Le  prirent 
prisonnier,  et  commencerent  de  lui  faire  son  proces. 
comme  homme  suspect  et  attache  au  Bearnois. 
Cependant  il  n'en  mourut  pas  par  les  soins  de  son 
frire,  seigneur  de  Gevre  et  Secretaire  d'Estat' 
People  were  daily  murdered  in  the  streets  or 
drowned  in  the  river  for  ofiences  of  no  greater  mag- 
nitude. 


and  had  made  him  that  day  a  prophet  rather 
than  a  preacher.  He  then  related  to  them 
the  disaster  they  had  experienced  at  Ivry, 
and  with  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  burst 
into  such  pathetic  exhortations,  that  the 
crowd,  which  at  first  had  listened  in  silence 
and  sadness,  passed  from  terror  to  enthu- 
siasm,  and  snowed  a  disposition  to  suffer 
anything  for  the  holy  cause  of  the  Union. 
Another  siege  of  Paris  was  imminent,  and 
the  wiser  heads  began  to  talk  of  conciliation  ; 
but  the  violent  councils  of  Boucher,  Pelle- 
tier,  Aubry,  Hamilton,  &c.,  carried  the  day. 
Henri  IV.  established  the  blockade  of  Paris 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1590,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time  the  death  of  the  so-called  Charles 
X.  lefl  the  liguers  without  even  the  shadow 
of  a  king. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  Paris  made  a  grand  procession, 
which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  June.  About 
1300  monks,  priests,  and  scholars,  all  dress- 
ed in  the  habits  of  their  order,  and  bearing 
arms  of  different  descriptions,  with  their 
robes  tucked  up,  marched  in  grotesque  mili- 
tary order  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  with 
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tbe  pope's  legate,  the  Bishop  of  Asti  (Pani- 
gerolle),  Bellarinin  (not  yet  a  cardinal),  and 
Bishop  Rose  at  their  head.     Even  buflfoon- 
ery  like  this  was  not  thrown  away  on  the 
excitable  minds  of  the   Parisians ;    and   it 
helped  to  encourage  them  in  sustaining  the 
miseries  of  the  siege,  which  were  increasing 
daily  in  the  total  absence  of  supplies  from 
without.      The  violence  of  the   preachers 
had  created  a  sort  of  terror ;  the  man  who 
dared  to  speak  of  peace  or  of  surrender  was 
pointed  out  as  a  '  politic,'  and  instantly  sa- 
crificed ;  people  were  everywhere  dying  of 
hunger,  yet  they  were  satisfied  with  popish 
indulgences    and    promises     of    Paradise. 
However,  as  a  historian  of  the  time  informs 
us,  '  the  chiefs  took  care  that  the  convents 
and  presbyteries  were  well  stored  with  vic- 
tuals, for  fear  that  if  they  felt  hunger  them- 
selves, the  clergy  might  not  show  so  much 
inclination  to   preach  patience  to  others.' 
From  day  to  day  the  preachers  promised  re- 
lief before  the  end  of  the  week ;  yet  weeks 
passed  one   after  another,  and  the  capital 
was  gradually  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
A  few  herbs  boiled  in  water  were  an  envia- 
ble repast — every  kind  of  animal  was  eaten 
with  avidity — ^then  even  scraps  of  leather 
boiled  were  sold  as  a  dainty.     A  dead  dog 
was  devoured  in  the  street  without  waiting  to 
be  cooked,  and  lastly  it  was  proposed  to  make 
bread  of  dead  men's  bones,  taken  from  the 
church-yards,  and  ground  to  powder ;  and  a 
mother  ate  her  own  infant.     In  the  course 
of  three  months  30,000  persons  died  of  hun- 
ger.    Yet  still  the  preachers  ceased  not  to 
urge   people   to  patience    and    endurance. 
Whole  quarters  of  the  city  were  deserted, 
and  even  venomous  reptiles  were  seen  in 
some    of  the  unfrequented  streets.      The 
Bishop  of  Asti  said  that  *  this  was  the  effect 
of  magic,  and  an  illusion  of  the  devil  to  dis- 
courage the  good  Catholics.'    Things  had 
proceeded  to  that  point,  that  even  the  preach- 
ers were  likely  to  be  no  longer  listened  to, 
when  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  entered 
France  with  an  army  of  Italians,  formed  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and 
very  opportunely  raised  the  siege,  forcing 
the  king  to  remain  comparatively  inactive, 
with  the  exception  of  taking  two  or  three 
provincial   towns,  for  Bome  months.     The 
clamorous    exultations    of    the    preachers 
knew  no  bounds  ;  it  was  a  miracle  from  hea- 
ven, sent  as  a  reward  for  their  persevering 
constancy  in  the  good  cause,  that  had  deli- 
vered the  Parisians  ;   and  the  populace  in 
their  joy  forgot  their  past  sufferings,  and  put 
more  confidence  than  ever  in  their  clerical 
leaders. 

In  the  moment  of  success  dissension  began 
to  show  itself  among  the  all-powerful  cur6s 


of  the  parishes  of  the  capital.     Some  leaned 
towards  Spain,  others  towards  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  and  others    towards    the   young 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  escaped  from  his 
prison  at  Tours.     The  greater  number  want- 
ed a  popular  government  of  their  own  fash- 
ion, to  be    composed  of  a  certain   number 
of  theologians  and  bourgeois,  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  our  author,  '  would  in  the  first 
place  have  established    their  authority  by 
proscriptions,  and  then  strengthened  it  by  a 
new   Barthelemy   of  the   moderate    party. 
Many  of  them  changed,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  one  side  to  another,  and  they 
all  joined  when  their  own  power  was  to  be 
exercised  or  defended.     During  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year  1591,  the  sermons  of  the 
clergy  were  entirely  devoted  to  two  objects, 
to  abuse  the  person  of  Henry  lY.,  and  to 
call  down  the  vengeance  of  the  people  upon 
the  detested  '  politics.'    The  king  laid  siege 
to  Chartres,  the  second  city  of  the  Ligue, 
which  enjoyed  the  special  sympathy  of  the 
Parisians,  and  every  church  in  Paris  imme- 
diately resounded  with  vows  and  prayers. 
These   were  interspersed  with   announce- 
ments of  fictitious  intelligence,  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  buoying  up  the  hopes  of  the 
faint-hearted,  and  conveyed  in  coarse  terms 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  mob. 
One  day  Commolet,  preaching  from  the  pul- 
pit, stated  (though  he  knew  it  to  be  false) 
that  succours  had  been  thrown  into  the  be- 
sieged city  ;  and  he  cried  out,  amid  extraor- 
dinary gesticulations,  for  which  he  was  fa- 
mous :  '  Ya  te  pendre,  va  te  pendre,  va  te 
pendre,  te  dy-je  encore  un  coup.  Politique ! 
Ton  B6amois  est  bien  peneu ;  il  est  entr6 
du  secours,   roalgr^   sa  moustache   et  ses 
dens!'     When  the  necessity  of  surrender 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  the  preachers 
declared  that  the  city  had  been  sold  by  the 
*  politics'  (as  they  constantly  termed  the  ad- 
vocates of  moderation),  and  that  the  only 
hope  remaining  was  that  the  true  Catholics 
of  Chartres   might  *rise   up  against  their 
"  politic"  fellow-citizens,  and  bury  their  dag- 
gers in  their    bodies.'     The  declamations 
against  the  '  politics,'  who  were  increasing 
in  number,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  more 
respectable  part  of  the  community,  now  be- 
came perfectly  fearful.     Boucher,  preaching 
Lent  at  St  Germain  TAuxerrois,  said  :  '  Qu'il 
fallait  tout  tuer,'  and  that  ^  it  was  quite  titne 
to  put  the  hand  to  the  sickle  and  exterminate 
those  of  the  parliament  and  others.'    The 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  terrified  and  unable  to 
resist  the  blind  fury  of  the  clergy,  sent  let- 
ters of  cachttt  to  several  of  the  magistrates, 
ordering  them  to  quit  Paris  as  a  measure  of 
precaution.      The  preachers,  supposing  it 
was  a  measure  of  vengeance,  openly  praised 
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the  duke,  but  at  the  same  time  they  excited 
the  populace  to  continue  these  insufficient 
proscriptions.  After  the  surrender  of  Char- 
tres,  Bishop  Rose  declared  from  the  pulpit 
that  une  soignee  de  Saint  Barthilemy  was 
necessary,  and  that  they  must  cut  the  throat 
of  the  disease.  Commolet  declared  that 
*  the  deaih  of  the  "  politics"  was  the  life  of 
the  Catholics.*  Aubry  proclaimed,  equally 
from  the  pulpit,  that  he  was  ready  to  march 
first  to  the  slaughter.  Cueilly  said  he  wish- 
ed they  would  lay  violent  hands  on  every 
one  they  saw  laugh.  And  Guincestre  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  they  would  throw  into 
the  river  all  who  inquired  after  news.  These 
atrocities  showed  that  the  moderate  party 
was  gaining  strength ;  but,  although  many 
were  disgusted  with  such  excesses,  they 
were  more  than  ever  obliged  to  attend  at  the 
sermons,  for  their  absence  was  taken  as  a 
proof  of  their  being  '  politics,'  and  they  were 
in  danger  of  being  marked  out  for  murder 
and  pillage. 

The  magistracy  of  Paris  became  next  the 
object  of  attack,  because  they  presented  a 
powerful  impediment  to  the  sanguinary  de- 
signs of  the  preachers.  Boucher,  Rose,  and 
Aubry,  were  the  most  intemperate  in  their 
abuse  of  this  body.  The  court  of  parliament 
acquitted  a  gentleman  named  Brigard,  who 
held  the  office  ofprocureur  du  roi  de  PHdtel  de 
Ville^  unjustly  accused  of  treason.  The 
preachers  set  up  a  universal  cry  from  their 
pulpits  that  the  whole  court  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  prison.  Aubry  went  so  far  as  to  point  out 
one  of  them  named  Tardif,  who  dwelt  in  his 
parish,  as  a  traitor,  and  said  that  under  pre- 
tence of  playing  at  bowls,  he  held  in  his 
garden  secret  meetings  for  the  subversion  of 
their  cause.  Pelletier  exclaimed  from  the 
pulpit,  that  as .  they  could  not  have  justice 
from  the  court,  it  was  time  to  make  use  of 
their  knives.  The  preachers  and  others  of 
the  council  of  the  Union  met,  and  chose  a 
secret  council  of  ten,  which,  after  several 
preliminary  consultations,  met  in  the  night 
of  the  14th  of  November,  at  the  house  of 
Pelletier,  who,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had 
spoken  of  knives,  and  was  cur6  of  St.  Jac- 
ques-la-Boucherie,  and  it  was  there  resolved 
that  the  president  Brisson,  though  a  zealous 
liguer,  with  the  counsellors  Tardif  and 
Larcher,  should  be  put  to  death.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  preachers  and 
their  satellites  were  up  in  arms,  and  Brisson 
and  Larcher  were  seized  at  once,  carried  to 
the  Ch&telet,  and  there  slaughtered  without 
any  form  of  judgment.  Hamilton,  the  cure 
of  St.  Cosme,  with  a  party  of  priests,  went 
to  the  house  of  Tardif,  and  finding  him  ill, 
they  dragged  him  from  his  bed  of  sickness, 
carried  him  to  the  place  where  the  others 


had  just  been  killed,  and  hanged  him  with- 
out even  the  intervention  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
ecutioner. The  preachers  then  proceeded  to 
seize  upon  the  governing  power,  expelled  all 
they  disliked  from  their  offices,  and  made 
out  a  list  of  forty-four  persons  to  compose  a 
chamhre  ardente,  or  court  of  inquisition,  a 
sort  of  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  was  to 
have  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  per- 
sons of  the  Parisians.  Next,  preparations 
were  made  for  a  general  proscription ;  and 
each  in  his  own  quarter  drew  up  lists,  which 
they  called  papiers  rouges^  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  ^  politics,'  marked  with  the 
letters  C,  D,  or  P,  which  signified  the  fate 
to  which  each  was  destined,  chasse,  dague^ 
or  pendu.  This  horrible  design  was  only 
adjourned  because  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
troops,  which  formed  the  garrison  of  Paris, 
refused  to  lend  their  hands  to  it,  and  it  was 
entirely  quashed  by  the  vigorous  and  timely 
interference  of  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  who, 
hearing  that  the  preachers  were  determined 
to  brave  his  authority,  hastened  to  Paris  with 
his  army,  where  he  dissolved  the  council  of  the 
union,  gave  the  municipal  offices  to  *  politics,' 
and  condemned  to  death  nine  of  the  council 
which  had  procured  the  death  of  Brisson. 
Four  only  were  executed,  and  even  this 
might  have  served  as  a  salutary  check  upon 
the  sanguinary  disposition  of  the  clergy,  had 
not  Mayenne  relapsed  almost  immediately 
!into  his  ordinary  weakness  of  character. 
\  Boucher  was  the  leader  of  the  seditious 
attacks  which  were  now  made  upon  Mayenne 
from  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  extraordinary 
violence  earned  for  himself  the  popular  title 
of  the  king  of  the  I^igue.  The  four  victims 
of  Mayenne*s  just  anger  were  cried  up  as 
martyrs,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
1592,  the  pulpits  groaned  with  maledictions 
against  every  authority  which  offered  any 
impediment  to  the  designs  of  those  who  had 
possession  of  them. 

The  preachers,  mortified  at  the  ill  success 
of  their  attempt  to  establish  a  sacerdotal  de- 
mocracy in  the  place  of  a  king,  turned  more 
and  more  towards  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
coveted  the  throne  of  France  for  one  of  his 
own  family,  and  who  paid  them  liberally  for 
their  support.  The  period  which  intervened 
between  this  and  the  calling  together  of  the 
Slates  for  the  election  of  a  king,  in  1593, 
ofifers  only  a  sickening  repetition  of  the  same 
scenes  which  we  have  already  described. 
The  preachers  feared  more  and  more  the 
'  politics,'  as  the  expectations  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Henri  IV.  to  the  Catholic  faith  be- 
came more  substantial,  and  they  were  pro- 
portionately intemperate  in  their  declama- 
tions. They  bad  now  long  acted  the  part  of 
masters,  and  they  were  furious  at  the  slight- 
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est  prospect  of  losing  ground  which  they 
could  only  retain  during  the  absence  of  a 
power  to  control  them ;  and  they  had  com- 
promised themselves  far  too  much  to  hope 
for  indulgence,  unless  from  a  king  who 
should  owe  his  crown  entirely  to  their  efforts. 
In  fact,  they  feared  more  from  the  king  as  a 
catholic,  than  they  did  while  he  remained  a 
huguenot.  Pelleiier  publicly  excommuni- 
cated all  his  parishioners  who  should  speak 
of  peace,  or  of  *  receiving  the  Bdamois  re- 
turning to  mass  ;'  and  he  declared  that  he 
would  refuse  Christian  burial  to  any  who 
should  hold  the  least  communication,  even 
in  trade,  with  the  *  politics'  •  whose  blood,' 
he  said,  'ought  to  stain  the  pavement.' 
Feuardent  told  his  congregation  that  he  was 
sure  that»  Henri  lY.  would  be  struck  with 
thunder  from  heaven,  and  that  they  need  not 
be  uneasy  about  him.  Boucher  said  that  the 
king's  successes  had  been  procured  through 
magic,  and  when  Henri  was  slightly  wound- 
ed in  the  battle  or  skirmish  of  Aumale,  he 
had  the  assurance  to  tell  his  hearers  that 
•  his  flesh,  or  rather  his  carrion^  had  been 
entered,  but  not  deeply,  on  account  of  the 
charms  which  bad  been  discovered  upon  his 
person.'  The  absurdity  of  accusations  like 
these,  after  they  had  been  repeated  so  often, 
gradually  weakened  the  influence  of  the 
oratorical  dictature  they  had  so  long  exercis- 
ed, and  their  sermons  began  evidently  to 
have  less  effect.  This  was  seen  on  many 
occasions.  One  day,  Commelet,  seeing 
three  persons  leave  the  church  while  he 
was  preaching,  cried  out  to  the  people  to  go 
after  those  '  politics'  and  see  who  they  were  ; 
a  few  mtmths  before,  this  would  have  been 
the  signal  for  a  massacre,  whereas  now  the 
auditors  laughed  and  remained  in  their  places. 
Aubry  declared  that  all  the  *  polities'  were 
irrevocably  damned,  yet  he  avowed  with 
sorrow  that  he  believed  if  any  one  would  rip 
open  many  in  his  parish,  they  would  '  find  a 
great  Bearnois  in  their  bellies.'  The  same 
preacher,  in  his  sermon  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1592,  declared  that  he  abandoned  the  houses 
of  all  the  'politics'  in  his  parish  to  the  mob 
for  pillage  ;  but  the  mob  not  only  did  not 
pillage  them,  but  satirical  answers  to  his 
threats  were  placarded  on  the  walls.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  he  pointed  to  them  the 
master  of  requests,  Tronson  and  his  family, 
then  present  at  his  sermon,  as  worthy  to  be 
all  thrown  into  the  river,  they  remained 
quietly  in  their  places,  and  no  one  touched 
them.  But  it  was  impossible  to  say  how 
long  such  forbearance  might  last ;  and  per- 
sonalities like  these,  which  were  now  more 
common  than  ever,  obliged  people  from  fear 
to  make  an  outward  show  of  zeal  by  being 
regular   attendants   at   the  sermons.      The 


time  was  not  yet  arrived  when  it  would  be 
safe  to  offer  the  preachers  any  open  resist- 
ance. 

As  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
States  approached,  this  event,  which  was 
never  very  palatable  to  the  preachers,  but 
looked  upon  only  as  a  thing  which  could  not 
be  avoided,  added  new  fuel  to  the  flame. 
Several  of  them,  hitherto  distinguished  by 
their  violence,  began  to  think  it  safest  to 
moderate  their  language ;  but  others,  as 
their  apprehensions  increased,  only  became 
the  more  intemperate.  The  doctrine  of  roy- 
alty  set  up  at  this  time  and  under  these  cir. 
cumstances,  by  the  clergy  of  France,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words  of  a  treatise 
of  Pigenat :  '  The  power  of  reigning,  in  spite 
of  all  claim  of  succession,  comes  from  God, 
who,  hy  the  clamours  of  the  people,  declares 
the  person  who  it  is  his  will  shall  command 
as  king.  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,^  The  *  cla- 
mours of  the  people  '  were  at  this  time  regu- 
lated by  the  voice  of  the  preachers,  who  now 
attempted  to  influence  the  deputies  by  their 
menacing  language,  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  short  time  before  they  had  overawed 
the  magistrates.  Commelet,  discoursing  on 
the  words  of  the  gospel,  *  the  boat  agitated 
by  the  tempest,*  quoted  St.  Ambrose  as  an 
authority  for  stating  that  Judas  was  in  that 
boat,  which  led  him  to  observe,  that  among 
the  deputies  there  was  not  one  Judas,  but 
twenty,  nay,  thirty, — '  you  will  know  them 
by  their  votes !'  he  cried,  *  and  now,  my 
friends,  rush  boldly  upon  them,  strangle 
them  for  me,  for  they  are  all  bad.'  The  de- 
clamations against  Henri  IV.  continued  una- 
bated.  Commelet  and  others  celebrated 
anew  the  praises  of  Jacques  Clement  the 
regicide,  and  called  aloud  for  some  one  to 
follow  his  *  blessed  '  example,  declaring  that 
it  was  indifferent  whether  it  should  be  a 
monk  or  a  layman,  for  even  one  of  the  very 
scum  of  the  people  would  in  such  a  case  be 
sure  of  Paradise.  Not  long  after  this,  Pierre 
Barri^re  attempted  to  assassinate  the  king. 
Before  he  started  on  this  mission,  he  went  to 
consult  the  cur6  Aubry,  who  received  him 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  embraced  him, 
gave  him  to  drink,  and  then,  speaking  to  a 
Jesuit  who  was  present  with  him,  he  said, 

*  It  would  be  a  good  deed,  and  without  doubt 
he  would  gain  a  great  glory  in  Paradise.' 

The  venality  of  the  preachers  became 
more  apparent  as  the  end  of  their  reign  ap- 
proached. All  their  chiefs  received  pensions 
from  Spain,  and  some  of  them  had  even  the 
effrontery  to  boast  of  it  in  the  pulpit  ;  but 
they  often  lurnod  and  varied,  as  the  chances 
of  success  leaned  towards  this  pretender  or 
the  other.     M.  Labitte  justly  observes,  that 

*  the  language  of  the  preachers  responded  to 
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the  vehemence  and  violence  of  ambitions. 
The  abrupt  turnings  about  of  parties,  opini- 
ons  relinquished  and  then  suddenly  talcen 
up  again,  the  inextricable  complications  of 
intrigues,  translate  themselves  in  the  pulpit. 
How  are  we  to  explain  the  useless  violence 
of  many  of  these  paid  orators  ?  To  under- 
stand the  diversity  of  their  words,  would  re- 
quire to  know  the  diversity  of  their  little  in- 
terests of  every  day.  We  might  imagine 
ourselves  in  the  clubs  of  1793 ;  we  find  here 
already  the  same  grossness  of  language. 
When  one  party  gains  the  chances,  when  its 
influence  increases,  it  is  absolved.  Glory  to 
the  faction  which  can  triumph,  shame  to  it 
if  it  is  vanquished.  It  is  a  melancholy  page 
in  the  history  of  the  French  clergy,  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  in  the  history  of  human 
morality.'  At  the  very  time  the  States  were 
aiming  at  peace,  the  more  violent  preachers 
still  continued  to  urge  the  people  to  take  up 
arms.  Aubry  shouted  vehemently  from  his 
pulpit,  '  La  paix  !  he  !  pauvre  peuple,  pen- 
sez-y ;  ne  Tendurons  point,  mes  amis !  plus- 
tot  meurir.  Prenons  les  armes,  ce  sont 
armes  de  Dieu  ....  Tin  bon  Ligeur  (et  je 
vous  declare  que  je  le  suis  et  que  je  y  mar- 
cherai  le  premier)  vaincra  toujours  trois  et 
quatres  politiques.  .  .  .  Qui  frappe  le  pre- 
mier  a  I'a vantage.'  Such  fanatical  exhor- 
tations as  this  still'kept  the  populace  in  the 
interests  of  the  clergy.  On  the  12th  of  May, 
1593,  the  anniversary  of  the  Barricades, 
when  Henri  III.  was  driven  out  of  Paris, 
Boucher,  preaching  on  the  occasion,  praised 
that  day's  work  as  La  plus  belle  qui  fut 
jamais  au  mondey  and  speaking  of  Henri  IV., 
he  said, '  ce  n'est  pas  k  tel  boueux,  bon  a 
Jeter  au  tombereau,  que  le  tr6ne  appartient, 
quoi  qu'en  puissent  dire  les  larrons,  paillards, 
et  boulgres.'  These  expressions  were  aimed 
at  the  deputies  of  the  States, — at  the  whole 
body  of  the  hated  and  feared  <  politics.' 
Aubry,  on  another  occasion,  said  in  his  ser 
mon,  *  if  our  princes  agree  to  a  peace,  let 
them  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are 
but  men.  There  are  still  some  good  friars 
in  Paris  who  will  fight  against  it,  and  all  the 
good  Catholics  will  die  rather  than  endure 
it.  I  would  let  them  drag  me  to  the  river 
and  throw  me  in  a  sack  into  the  water,  before 
I  would  ever  consent  to  it.  If  they  come  to 
that,  there  will  be  plenty  of  blood  shed  ;'  he 
added, '  we  must  poignard  the  "  politics  "  .  . 
if  I  had  as  much  force  as  I  have  courage,  I 
would  kill  them  myself  ...  I  offer  myself 
to  be  your  standard-bearer  .  .  .  The  pope's 
legate  has  promised  to  die  with  us.'  Such 
was  the  language  of  the  preachers  amid  the 
deliberations  of  the  States,  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  parties  who  hoped  to  influence  them. 
The  sudden  and  unaccountable  falling  off 


of  Bishop  Rose  from  the  interests  of  the 
King  of  Spain  did  much  towards  ruining  the 
projects  of  that  monarch,  and  joined  wi(h  the 
other  differences  of  opinion  which  arose  in 
the  assembly,  caused  it  to  be  dissolved  with- 
out coming  to  an  election.     Several  of  the 
preachers,  among  whom  was  the  too  cele- 
brated Guincestre,  deserted  their  party,  and 
went  over  to  Henri  IV.     The  public   an- 
nouncement of  Henri's  conversion  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  Ligue. 
But  the  preachers  held  out  to  the  last ;  and 
the  pulpits  of  Paris  became  more  than  ever 
the  arena  of  political  strife.    Boucher  preach- 
ed  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  simulee  conver- 
sion  of  the   king,   which   were  afterwards 
printed  and  spread  abroad,  and  were  admira- 
bly well  calculated  to  sustain  th^  drooping 
hopes  of  his  party.     They  consist  chiefly  of 
a  mass  of  calumnious  declamations  against 
the  king  and  his  friends,  and  their  aim  is  to 
prove  not  only  his  unworthiness  of  the  throne, 
but  the  nullity  of  his  conversion.     Another 
intemperate  priest,  named  Porthaise,  preach- 
ed   against  the  simiUee    conversion  in   the 
church  of  Poitiers,  and  he  imitated  Boucher 
in  committing  his  sermon  to  print.    In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  as  at  Amiens,  at  Lyons, 
at  Dijon,  similar  doctrines  were  preached, 
and    witli   equal   violence.      At  the  latter 
place,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1594,  a  Jesuit 
named  Christophe,  bavins  wearied  his  audi- 
ence with  his  '  atrocious    calumnies  against 
the  king,  a  peasant  called  out  to  him,  that  he 
would  be  better  employed  in  preaching  the 
gospel.    This  interruption  was  the  signal  for 
a  violent  uproar,  the  congregation  thrust  the 
preacher  out  of  the  church,  and  he  was  only 
saved  from  worse  treatment  by  the  promise 
of  one  of  the  magistrates  to  commit  him  to 
prison.     It  was  clear  that  a  reaction  in  fa- 
vour of  the  royalists  was  beginning  to  show 
itself. 

As  they  saw  the  chances  that  Henri  of 
Navarre  would  succeed  to  the  crown  become 
greater,  the  preachers  began  anew  to  talk  of 
murder  and  slaughter,  as  the  only  means  by 
which  the  Holy  Union  could  be  effectively 
supported,  and  as  things  perfectly  justifiable 
when  approved  by  the  church.  Their  no- 
tions of  justice  were  indeed  sufliciently  plia- 
ble, when  questions  arose  between  them  and 
those  who  were  not  of  their  party.  A  cut- 
ler, named  Gaillardin,  a  fanatic  Liguer, 
struck  a  poor  cobbler  with  his  dagger,  and 
wounded  him  severely,  because  he  had  ut- 
tered some  words  which  savoured  of  royal- 
ism.  The  Jesuit  Commelet,  as  well  as  the 
cur6  Garin,  preached  in  favour  of  the  as- 
sailant, and  declared  that  the  only  thing  to 
be  regretted  was,  that  his  victim  had  escaped 
alive.     When  the  assassin  received  encou- 
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lagement  like  this,  the  injured  man,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  received  no  kind  of  satis- 
faction.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  who  was 
fat  and  somewhat  indolent,  disgusted  wilh 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  had  complained  to 
the  pope's  legate  of  the  unbearable  license 
of  the  preachers ;  so  far  from  their  being  ef- 
fectually checked,  Commelin  in  his  next  ser- 
mon marked  him  out  as  an  object  for  the 
knife,  exclaiming,  *  There  wants  an  Aod  for 
the  pig,  for  the  eiieminate  man  with  the  great 
belly  (you  understand  whom  I  mean) !'  The 
doctrine  of  canonical  murder  had  truly 
made  strange  progress.  Aubry  sustained 
that  the  king's  conversion  was  of  no  avail, 
for  the  pope  himself  could  not  absolve  him. 
Cueilly  declared  that  the  pope  had  sworn  he 
would  never  receive  into  the  church  *  that 
goat  of  a  Bearnois,'  and  he  asserted  that 
there  was  an  army  of  30,000  men  ready  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Union.  The 
prior  of  the  Carmelites,  Simon  Fillieul,  as- 
sured his  audience  that  if  fhe  Bearnois  '  had 
drunk  all  the  blessed  water  of  our  lady'(!) 
there  would  still  be  room  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  conversion :  he  compared  him  to 
Judas  betraying  his  Lord  with  a  kiss ;  and 
said  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  some  good  lady 
Judith  would  shortly  save  France  by  a  coup 
du  del.  This  was  the  expression  which  had 
before  been  applied  by  the  preachers  to  the 
murder  of  Henri  III.,  by  Jacques  Clement ; 
the  allusion,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  to 
attempts  made  by  some  of  the  more  unscru- 
pulous of  their  party  to  persuade  Henri's  mis- 
tress, Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  to  murder  her 
lover.  At  the  end  of  August,  1598,  a  Jesuit, 
in  one  of  the  pulpits  of  Paris,  exclaimed,  *  It 
is  a  blasphemy  to  think  that  the  pope  will 
absolve  the  Bearnois  ;  if  an  angel  should  de- 
scend from  heaven,  and  say  to  me,  receive 
him,  I  should  look  upon  the  message  with 
suspicion.'  Five  months  later,  a  monk  pro- 
claimed, '  that  people  should  sharpen  their 
poignards,  for  there  was  need  of  a  circum- 
cision.' Indeed  they  all  began  to  be  con- 
vinced that  a  murder  only  could  keep  Henri 
IV.  from  the  throne  ;  and  in  the  chance  that 
some  one,  excited  by  their  clamours,  would 
commit  this  murder,  they  placed  their  last 
hopes. 

The  monk  Garin  was  now  the  most  violent 
and  the  most  indefatigable  of  the  preachers. 
He  was  the  boldest  apologist  of  the  tyrannical 
anarchy  of  the  old  council,  which  had 
governed  in  the  more  flourishing  days  of  the 
Ligue,  and  in  his  fury  against  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  for  suppressing  that  body,  and 
overthrowing  Boucher's  project  of  a  chamhre 
ardente  and  its  attendant  proscriptions,  he 
vomited  against  the  general  of  the  Ligue 
every  description  of  abuse  and  imprecatibn, 


going  so  far  as  to  say  that  *  A  spindle  would 
be  more  suitable  to  this  fat  pig  than  a  sword.' 
Garin  attacked  with  equal  license  of  lan- 
guage the  parliament  and  the  magistrates ; 
and  there  was  no  power  now  in  Paris  to 
restrain  or  punish  him.  Once,  addressing 
the  judges,  he  said,  *  He  who  would  give 
you  your  due,  would  cause  you  all  to  be 
hanged  ;  there  is  not  one  among  you  who 
does  not  well  deserve  it  ...  .  You  shall 
have  the  rope  one  of  these  days,  and  shall 
all  be  dragged  to  Montfaucon.'  When  peo- 
ple first  talked  of  the  king's  conversion, 
Garin  made  his  congregation  recite  a  prayer 
to  God,  begging  that  he  would  not  permit  the 
pope  to  give  absolution  to  the  Bearnois.  When 
this  conversion  was  made  public,  he  cried 
out  from  his  pulpit,  *  We  must  not  be  down- 
hearted ....  perhaps  there  will  soon  be 
found  some  honest  man  to  kill  the  Bearnois. 
We  have  already  been  delivered  once  by 
the  hand  of  un  pauvre  petit  innocent.*  The 
sermons  of  Garin  sometimes  lasted  three 
hours  and  a  half.  Few,  comparatively,  of 
his  auditors  were  present  at  them  by  free 
choice,  but  they  were  intimidated  by  his 
tone  and  language,  and  did  not  yet  dare  to 
keep  away. 

It  was  evident  now  that  Paris  could  not  long 
remain  in  its  present  condition.  The  better 
classes  of  society  throughout  the  kingdom 
were  becoming  royalists^  and  the  clergy  and 
the  mob  were  lefl  to  support  one  another. 
The  Duke  of  Nemours,  governor  of  the  city, 
lefl  his  post  and  retired  into  the  Lyonnais, 
where  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the  royalists. 
Mayenne  himself  hurried  to  Soissons,  to  join 
the  Spanish  army,  which  was  to  assemble 
there ;  but  before  his  departure,  perceiving 
well  that  no  legitimate  and  reasonable  au- 
thority could  at  present  be  sustained  in  the 
capital,  and  that  a  revolutionary  organization 
alone  could  there  hold  up  the  cause  of  the 
Ligue,  he  restored  the  old  council  of  clergy 
and  bourgeois,  and  Brissac,  the  willing  slave 
of  the  preachers  in  all  their  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, was  appointed  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Paris.  This  was,  in  fact,  leaving 
the  preachers  to  take  care  of  themselves ; 
and  when  Mayenne  quitted  the  city,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1594,  they  again  assumed 
their  old  characters,  and,  finding  themselves 
masters,  appointed  Boucher  president  of  their 
council,  who  at  once  declared  that  the  pope 
had  not  the  power  to  absolve  the  Bearnois, 
and  revived  the  courage  and  appetite  of  his 
brethren,  by  his  extensive  dreams  of  pro- 
scriptions. In  Paris,  the  church  was  now 
literally  militant.  The  cur^s  Hamilton  and 
Pelletier  not  only  carried  large  quantities  of 
arms  and  munitions  into  their  own  houses,  but 
they  also  placed  large  stores  in  the  Convent 
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of  the  Cordeliers.      Hamilton  never  went 
out  of  His  house  without  being  acconipanied 
by  a  troop  of  rabble,  who  brandished  their 
pikes  and  arqucbusses  as  they  went  along 
the  streets  ;  he  performed  the  service  of  the 
mass  armed  in  a  cuirass,  and  he  even  bap- 
tized a  child  in  full  congregation,  without 
troubling  himself  to  take  oHT  his   armour. 
Garin  also  armed  his  convent,  and  he  boasted 
to  the  populace,  that  he  had  2000  monks  un- 
der his  orders.     On  the   lOth  of  March,  he 
recommended  from  the  pulpit,  that  the  gates 
of  the  city  should  be  closed,  and  that  the 
populace  should  run  to  their  arms  and  slay 
all  the  *  politics.'     The  effect  of  this  avowed 
project  of  a  new  St.  Barth61emy  was  to  put 
the  royalists  on  their  guard.     The  Governor 
Brissac,  who  had  ever  figured  among  the 
most  intemperate   of  his  party,  had  many 
sins  to  pardon,  and  he  was  consulting  his  own 
interests,  and  providing  for  his  own  safety, 
by  treating  secretly  with  the  king  for  the 
delivery  of  Paris.     The  preachers  had  some 
intimation  or  suspicion  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  they  denounced  him  from  the  pulpit ; 
which  rendered  it  still  more  necessary  for 
his  safety,  that  he  should  lose  no  time  in 
completing   his  treason.     Garin  again  en- 
couraged his  friends  to  hope  that  some  one 
might  be  induced  to  deliver  them  by  a  mur- 
der.    On  the  13th  of  March,  he  declared  in 
a  sermon,  that  they  ought  to  ennoble  the 
family  of  Jacques  Clement,  and,  in  alluding 
to  the  king,  he  made  one  last  despairing  ex- 
clamation, that   *  They   must  make   away 
with  this  man  also ;  it  would  be  a  very  holy, 
heroic,  and  praiseworthy  deed,  which  would 
assure  Paradise  to  the  perpetrator,  and  would 
merit  for  him  the  place  nearest  to  the  person 
of  God.'     Bishop  Rose  also  acted  his  part 
to  the  last.     On  the  20th  of  March,  he  an- 
nounced  from  the  pulpit  of  the  church  of 
St.  Andre-des-Arcs,  that   he  was  going  to 
preach  a  whole  week  *  to  complete  the  pro- 
cess of  the  B^arnois.'     On  the  morrow,  the 
21st  of  March,  he  began  this  series  of  ser- 
mons, in  presence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Plai- 
sance,  and  promised  to  prove,  in  his  sermon 
the  next  day,  *  That  the  Prince  of  Navarre 
wa&  a  bastard,  and  unworthy  to  succeed  to 
the  crown  of  France.'     This  sermon  was  not 
preached,  for  in  the  morning  (the  22d  March, 
1594),  Henri  IV.  was  in  possession  of  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  follow  M. 
Labitte,  in  tracing  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  various  preachers  wliocut  so  melancholy 
a  figure  in  the  extraordinary  events  we  have 
been    very  briefly  narrating.      When    the 
king  entered  Paris,  the  inhabitants  showed 
clearly  by  their  joy,  that  latterly  their  sub- 
mission  to  their  masters  had  been  onlv  the 
clFect  of  fear,  and  that  the  popularity  of  the 


turbulent  clergy  was  at  an  end.  The  preach- 
ers were  in  general  terror-struck  ;  but  some 
of  the  more  fanatical  retired  in  arms  to  the 
quartier  Latin,  the  district  of  the  University, 
and  there  joining  with  the  captain   of  the 
parish  of  St.  Jacques,  an  obstinate  Liguer, 
resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last.     Hamiltoa 
with  a  pertuisane  in  his  hand,  went  to  arrest 
them,  but  it  was  too  late.     Forty  of  the  more 
violent  cures,  among  whom  was  Boucher, 
saved  themselves  by  accompanying  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Spanish  garrison  in  their  retreat. 
Garin  also  attempted  to  make  his  escape  with 
the  garrison,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Spaniard, 
but  not  succeeding,  he  was  found  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  concealed  in  the  garret  of  a 
house  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis :  he  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  men  who  discovered 
him,  begged  them  in  the  most  suppliant  man- 
ner not  to  kill  him,  and  swore,  that  if  need 
were  he  was  ready  to  preach  the  eulogy  of 
the  king.     Henri  IV.  had  pity  on  his  cow. 
ardice,  and  merely  banished  him  from  Paris, 
and  his  name  does  not  appear  again  in  his- 
tory.     Aubry   and   Cueilly   showed    nnore 
courage,  and  had-  the  audacity  to    preach 
against  the  king  a  day  or  two  after  he  was 
master  of  his  capital ;  yet  the  royal  clemeo- 
cy  was  extended  even  to  them,  and   they, 
with  Hamilton,  Rose,  Pelletier,  the  prior  of 
the  Carmelites — Simon  Fillieul,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  others,  were  banished 
from  Paris.     Of  most  of  them  we   hear  no 
more — they  appear  to  have  passed  their  days 
in  obscurity,  perhaps  in  poverty.     A   few 
devoted  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  lite- 
rary  pursuits.      Fillieul,  after  a  short  ab- 
sence, received  his  pardon,  and  returned  to 
Paris.     Pelletier  showed  his  gratitude  for  the 
leniency  he  had  experienced,  by  a  farewell 
sermon   to   his   parishioners,   in   which    he 
praised  with  warmth  the  clemency  and  gene- 
rosity of  their  king.     Boucher  and  some  of 
those  who  escaped  with  the  Spaniards,  re- 
tired to  Flanders,  and  there    continued   to 
fiublish  incendiary  writings  against  Henri 
V.    Boucher  was  subsequently  made  Canon 
of  Tournay ;  besides  a  host  of  other  pam- 
phlets,  he  published,  in  1595,  a  treatise  in 
justification  of  the  new  attempt  at  regicide 
by   Jean    Ch&tel ;    he    declaimed    bitterly 
against  the  edict  of  Nantes  ;  and  continued 
to  publish  his  opinions  long  af\er  Henri  of 
Navarre  had  quitted  the  scene,  for  he  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  so  late  as  1646, 
fifly-five  years  afler  the  entry  of  Henri  into 
Paris.     Rose  fled  from  Paris  to  the  abbey  of 
Val  de  Beaumont  sur  Oise ;  but,  although 
the  king  extended  his  generosity  to  him  so 
far  as  to  allow  him  to  retain  his  bishopric 
of  Senlis,  he  was  perpetually  involved  io  one 
seditious  practice  or  another,  and  remained 
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all  his  life  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  go- 
vernment. The  general  agitation,  however, 
gradually  subsided,  and  the  sermons  of  the 
clergy  lost  their  political  character.  But 
Henri  never  secured  the  attachment  of  the 
church ;  his  moderation  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  taste  of  the  Catholics  of  that  age, 
whose  vengeance  was  persevering  and  im- 
placable  ;  after  escaping  from  the  murderous 
arm  of  Jean  Chatel,  and  being  exposed  to 
several  other  attempts,  the  king  fell  at  last, 
in  1611,  by  that  of  the  Jesuit  Ravaillac 
The  fanaticism  of  the  Ligue  lived  only  afler 
the  Ligue  itself  was  extinct. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  picture  of  a  coun- 
try conquered  by  its  clergy ;  and  it  is  no 
more  than  may  at  any  time  happen  with  a 
priesthood  which  lays  claim  to  infallibility 
and  political  superiority  over  the  laity,  like 
that  of  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  a  history 
worthy  of  serious  contemplation  even  in  our 
own  times.  But  let  us  not  forget,  above  all, 
that  our  forefathers  were  watching  with 
painful  anxiety  every  phase  of  this,  to  them, 
fearfully  tragic  story.  Their  faith  and  peace 
were  equally  at  stake.  Spanish  money  was 
as  actively  employed  against  Elizabeth,  as 
against  Henri  III.  or  Henri  IV.  The  knife 
of  the  assassin  had  doubtless  been  more  than 
once  prepared  for  her.  Hundreds  of  cunning 
Jesuits  and  wily  preachers,  educated  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  were  sent  into  this 
country  in  disguise,  and  were  busily  engaged 
in  sowing,  in  private,  the  same  seditious 
principles.  A  Ligue  was  prepared  for  Eng- 
land,  if  it  had  succeeded  in  France.  Let  us 
not,  then,  judge  too  rashly  the  statesmen, 
who,  in  condemning  Mary  of  Scotland, 
thought  that  the  death  of  an  ambitious  wo- 
man, a  Guise  by  her  mother's  blood,  a  ready 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  her  family,  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  their  country. 
The  designs  in  which  she  partook  were  those 
of  the  Spaniard,  the  pope,  and  the  house  of 
Lorraine ;  and  when  she  manifested  her 
zeal  for  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  the  overthrow  of  heretics,  it  was 
to  be  done  by  means  such  as  those  employed 
on  the  continent  by  Spain,  and  the  pope,  and 
the  Guises.*     It  is  thus  that,  at  certain  pe- 


riods to  understand  our  own  history  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  have  something  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  that  of  the 
surrounding  nations. 


*  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  Ambassador 
of  Scotland— without  doubt,  Mary's  old  ambassa- 
dor, the  bishop  of  Glasgow — appears  as  an  active 
Liguer.  We  learn  from  Lestoiie  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege,  in  1590,  he  was  in  Paris,  and  he 
is  mentioned  amon^  the  seigneurs  of  the  Ligue. 
*  Le  Mercredy  douzieroe  de  May,  lea  seigneurs  se 
rendirent  chez  M.  le  Due  de  Nemours,  s^avoir,  le 
Legat,  TAmbassadeur  d*Espagne,  celui  d'Ecosse,  le 
Cardinal  de  Gondi,  I'Archeveque  de  Lyon,  et  plu- 
sieurs  du  corps  du  Parlement,  delibererent  de  don- 
ner  volontairement  de  I'argent  pour  payer  lea  sol- 
dats  et  autres.' 

TOL.   XZXVII.  13 


Art.  V. — 1.  Biblioiheque  de  Memoires  re- 
latifs  a  rhisioire  de  France  pendant  le 
18me  Siecle.  Vols.  1  and  2.  8vo.  1846. 
Didot. 

2.  The  Miscellany  of  ike  Spalding  Club, 
Vols.  I.,  n.  Aberdeen.  Printed  for  the 
Club.     1840-2.     4to. 

3.  AtitO'hiography  of  Sir  Sitnonds  D'Ewes, 
London.     1845.     2  vols.     8vo. 

'Thb  study  of  records  and  other  exotic 
monuments  of  antiquity,'  says  Sir  Simonds 
d'Ewes,  *  is  the  most  ravishing  and  satisfying 
of  all  tiie  parts  of  human  knowledge.  And, 
indeed,  without  excusing  for  a  moment  those 
unhappy  persons,  who,  like  D'Bwes  himself, 
are  perpetually  poring  over  trivial  facts,  of 
which  they  cannot  discern  either  the  causes 
or  the  bearings,  it  must  be  frankly  allowed 
that  there  are  few  things  less  <  ravishing'  or 
less  satisfactory  than  that  sort  of  regular 
history  which  long  passed  current ;  exhibit- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  more  striking  results  of 
the  passions  or  the  virtues  of  persons  in 
eminent  station,  and  recording  the  transac- 
tions of  a  nation  in  its  collective  capacity  ; 
but  telling  little  of  its  past  existence ;  not 
disclosing  the  nicer  shades  of  its  moral  and 
social  progress,  scarcely  touching  upon  the 
private  life  of  those  dignified  persons,  whose 
public  acts  it  records,  and  not  attempting  to 
show  in  the  least  what  ordinary  men  and 
women  were  doing  and  thinking,  what  thev 
believed,  what  they  loved,  what  they  hated, 
how  they  lived,  or  how  they  died.  And  yet 
that  which  is  thought,  and  said,  and  felt,  is 
as  real  history,  and,  at  least,  as  important  to 
be  known,  as  that  which  is  visibly  don^  by 
man  to  man.  The  written  memorials,  pub- 
lic and  private,  from  which  the  dignified 
conventional  *  history'  is  constructed,  almost 
invariably  contain  more  of  the  spirit  of 
times  gone  by,  than  the  history  itself ;  but 
they  are  rarely  capable  of  being  woven  into 
a  continuous  narrative,  and,  therefore,  the 
historian  often  fancies  himself  compelled  to 
reject  them,  though  they  become  more  valu- 
able than  ever,  in  an  age  when  national  pe- 
culiarities are  vanishing  so  rapidly. 

The  French  have  always  been  celebrated 
for  their  abundant  details  of  ancient  life^ 
and  the  recent  commencement  of  a  republi- 
cation of  ancient  memoirs,  shows  the  high 
value  they  set  upon  this  branch  of  know- 
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ledge.  The  appearance,  too,  of  the  'Grands 
Jours  de  Clermont,'  which  we  lately  noticed 
(an  important  work,  and  strongly  illustrative 
of  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  revolution), 
suggests  the  hope  that  much  valuable  in- 
formation may  yet  be  derived  from  similar 
'sources.  And  the  other  publications,  whose 
titles  are  prefixed  to  this  article,  are  merely 
two  among  many  proofs  that  Europe  is  alive 
to  the  importance  of  this  subject. 

In  Ameiica,  a  considerable  taste  for  the 
study  of  antiquity  has  lately  appeared,  and 
it  is  not  long  since  general  interest  was  ex- 
cited by  the  publication  of  the  witch  trials  at 
Salem,  among  the  early  settlers,  who  carried 
out  from  the  mother  country  very  strong 
opinions  and  feelings  on  the  subject,  which 
may  in  some  degree  be  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  publications  of  the  Spalding 
Club.  Witches  indeed  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  their  time,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  that  they  invariably  misemployed 
their  power ;  since  among  the  records  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  (in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  if  we  recollect  aright),  there  is  a  bill 
which  states  that  the  art  had  been  exercised 
by  a  certain  man  upon  an  attorney  who  had 
conducted  a  lawsuit  successfully  against 
him.  The  attorney,  therefore,  prays  the 
chancellor  to  restrain  the  defendant,  by  the 
injunction  of  the  court,  from  practising 
witchcraft  upon  him.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
lawyers  have  ever  partaken  largely  of  the 
popular  feeling  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft, 
though  they  have  failed  to  oppose  it  with 
vigour.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  cele- 
brated lord-advocate  of  the  days  of  Charles 
II.,  though  he  asserts  that  the  existence  of 
witches  is  not  to  be  doubted,  exhibits  no  dis- 
position to  exaggerate  their  powers,  or  those 
of  their  master. 

*  The  devil,'  says  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie, 
'  cannot  transform  one  species  into  another, 
as  a  woman  into  a  cat,  for  else  he  behoved 
to  annihilate  some  of  the  substance  of  the 
woman,  or  create  some  more  substance  to 
the^-cat,  the  one  being  much  more  than  the 
other  ;  and  the  devil  can  neither  annihilate 
orcreate,  nor  could  he  make  the  shapes  re- 
turn, nam  non  daiur  regressus  a  privatione  ad 
hahitum,'  This  opinion,  however,  does  by 
no  means  hold  true  of  the  women  and  cats 
of  Scotland  in  the  days  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  Reformation,  when  the  public, 
being  peculiarly  sharp-set  for  the  detection 
of  the^subtlest  processes  of  satanic  agency, 
ascertained  to  its  entire  satisfaction  that  the 
whole  land  was  enchanted  ;  that  the  shapes 
of  women  and  cats  (to  say  nothing  of  dogs, 
hares,  and  conies)  were,  under  certain  in- 
iluences,  interchangeable  at  pleasure  ; 
while  evil  spirits  hopped  about  in  the  like- 


ness of  magpies,  scratched  and  bit  as  cats, 
lowed  as  calves,  bleated  as  lambs,  or  pranc- 
ed as  chargers.  Our  admiration  is  not  more 
due  to  the  proverbial  acuteness  which  en- 
abled the  people  of  Scotland  to  arrive  at 
these  great  truths,  than  to  the  energy  Mrhh 
which  they  gave  effect  to  their  convictions. 

With  regard  to  the  general  history  of  this 
popular  delusion,  little  remains  to  be  learnt, 
but  the  strange  details,  preserved  with  curi- 
ous minuteness  in  the  documents  printed  by 
the  Spalding  Club,  impart  a  painful  reality 
to  these  transactions,  which  seem  more  and 
more  incredible  and  absurd,  in  proportion  to 
their  undoubted  and  lamentable  certainty. 
It   appears  that  in  the   town   of  Aberdeen 
alone,   twenty- four  or  twenty-five   persons 
were  burnt  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft  in  the 
spring  of  1597,  and  there  are  various  notices 
of  others  who  had  suffered  previously.     The 
persons  accused  were  generally  placed  in 
irons,  and  confined  in  the  vaults  under  the 
town  church,  and  sometimes  lay  in  prison  for 
six   months  or  a    year  before   they   were 
brought  for  trial.     Their  judges  were  the 
sherifis,  and   the  magistrates  of  the  town 
acted  under  a  special  commission. 

Public  curiosity  having  been  strongly  ex- 
cited upon  this  subject,the  unfortunate  witches 
were  eagerly  resorted  to  during  their  con- 
finement, and  they  are  alleged  in  many  in- 
stances to  have  communicated  their  evil  arts 
to  persons  consulting  them  through  the  bars 
of  their  prisons.  It  seems  reasonably  clear, 
that  many  of  them  affected  (as  some  per- 
5^ns  still  do)  to  use  charms,  and  were  desir- 
ous of  acquiring  the  influence  which  a 
necromantic  reputation  never  failed  to  con- 
fer ;  but  the  long  imprisonment,  and  the 
variety  of  mental  and  bodily  torments  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  generally  pro- 
duced  in  the  end  any  kind  of  confession 
which  was  desired  ;  or  if  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt  could  not  be  extorted  from 
them,  witnesses  were  always  ready  to  support 
any  charge  whatever.  The  confession  of  An- 
drew Man  (himself  a  witch,  and  known  as 
a  witch-trier  of  such  exquisite  skill,  that  he 
had  no  difi[iculty  in  pronouncing,  upon  ex- 
amination, not  only  whether  the  person 
accused  was  a  practitioner  of  witchcraft,  but 
also  how  long  he  or  she  had  been  so)  affords 
an  example  of  the  delusions  under  which 
those  unfortunate  persons  laboured,  or  of  the 
impressions  which  they  wished  to  convey  to 
others.  It  appears,  that  when  he  was  a  young 
boy,  the  devil,  his  master,  came  to  his 
mother's  house,  in  the  likeness  and  shape 
of  a  woman  called  the  Queen  of  El- 
phen,  and  promised  that  he  should  know 
all  things,  and  should  help  and  cure  all  sorts 
of  sickness  short  of  actual  death,  and  that 
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he  should  fare  well,  yet  (with  the  ill  luck 
invariably  attendant  upon  such  giiU)  should 
have  to  beg  his  bread  before  he  died,  *  a$ 
Thomas  Rymour  did.'  When  he  grew  up, 
he  became  a  regular  votary  of  the  Black 
Art.  By  his  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  he  was 
enabled  to  effect  various  cures,  both  of  peo- 
ple and  of  cattle.  In  one  case  the  disease 
was  transferred  to  a  cat,  which  instantly 
died.  A  certain  spirit,  whom  he  termed 
Christsonday^  and  supposed  to  be  an  angel, 
and  God's  godson,  although  he  is  at  variance 
with  God  (but  whom  the  accusers  knew 
from  excellent  private  information  to  be  the 
devil),  came  to  him  in  likeness  of  a  &ir  an- 
gel,  clad  in  white  clothes,  and  said  that  he 
was  an  angel,  and  bade  him  put  his  trust  in 
him,  and  call  him  his  lord  and  king,  and 
marked  him  on  the  third  finger.  Moreover 
the  Queen  of  Elphen  *  has  a  grip  of  all  the 
craft,'  but  Christsonday  is  the  good  man,  and 
has  all  power  under  God.  ^  He'  (Andrew) 
*  knows  sundry  dead  men  in  their  company, 
and  the  king  that  died  in  Flowdown,  and 
Thomas  Rymour  [both  of  whom  died  mys- 
teriously, and  left  their  fate  to  be  related  in 
different  ways  by  popular  tradition]  are 
there.'  Upon  the  rood  day  in  harvest  in  the 
current  year,  which  fell  on  a  Wednesday, 
he  saw  Christsonday  come  out  of  the  snow, 
in  likeness  of  a  stallion.  The  Queen  of 
Elphen  was  there,  and  others  with  her,  rid. 
ing  upon  white  hackneys  ;*  and  if  he  had 
been  allowed  to  have  kept  the  convention  on 
All-hallow  even  last,  he  would  have  told  of 
all  those  who  should  have  been  in  company 
with  them.  The  elves  have  shapes  and 
clothes  like  men,  and  they  will  have  fair 
covered  tables,  and  they  are  but  shadows,  yet 
are  '  starker '  [stronger]  than  men,'|'  and  they 
have  playing  and  dancing  when  they  please, 
and  the  queen  is  very  pleasant,  and  can  be 
old  and  young  when  she  pleases,  and  she 
makes  any  one  king  whom  she  pleases. 
The  elves  will  make  one  appear  to  be  in  a 
fair  chamber,  and  yet  he  will  find  himself 
in  a  moss  on  the  morn  ;  they  will  appear 
to  have  candles,   and  lights,  and  swords. 


«  « 


In  olde  dayet  of  the  king  Artour, 
Of  which  that  Bretons  speken  great  honour, 
All  was  this  land  full-filled  of  faerie ; 
The  Elf-quene,  with  hire  joly  compagnie. 
Danced  full  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede. 
This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede  ; 
I  speke  of  many  hundred  yerea  ago  ; 
But  now  can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo.** 

The  Wife  of  Bath^B  Tale, 
t  ''Tells  how  the  drudging  eob|iii  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl,  duly  set, 
When  in  one  ni^ht,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn, 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end." 

Milion^  r Allegro, 


which  are  nothing  else  but  dead  grass  and 
straws  ;  yet  he,  Andrew,  is  not  afraid  to  go 
among  them,  and  has  associated  with  them 
all  his  days.  At  the  day  of  judgment,  the 
fire  will  burn  the  water  and  the  earth,  and 
shall  make  all  plain,  and  Christsonday  will 
be  the  notary  to  accuse  every  man,  and  will 
be  cast  into  the  fire,  because  he  deceives 
worldly  men. 

The  charges  of  witchcrafl  generally  relate 
to  some  alleged  practising  against  the  health 
of  men,  or  cattle,  or  the  growth  of  crops, 
and  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the 
description  of  the  sickness  caused  by  witches, 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  prevalence  of 
violent  fever  and  ague.  To  cure,  was  as 
dangerous  as  to  cause  disease.  In  some 
cases  the  imputations  are  so  childishly  ab- 
surd, that  we  are  lost  in  amazement  at  their 
being  entertained. 

Thus,  against  one  woman  it  is  alleged,  and 
proved,  that  one  night,  while  her  husband 
was  lying  in  bed,  and  she  dressing,  a  cat 
came  in  upon  the  husband,  and  cried  <  wall- 
awa!'  (a  mode  of  expression  not  very  unu- 
sual among  the  cat  kind)  and  worried  one  of 
her  own  kittens;  whereupon  he  slew  the 
cat,  and  immediately  thereafter  both  his 
horse  and  his  dog  ran  mad.  And  as  a 
proof  that  this  woman's  sons  and  daughters 
are  <  quick  ganging  devils,'  it  is  stated  (in 
the  son's  indictment)  that  on  the  day  of  the 
mother's  trial,  there  came  to  the  father's 
house  an  evil  spirit,  in  likeness  of  a  magpie, 
and  struck  the  youngest  daughter  out  of  the 
house,  and  would  have  plucked  out  her  eyes 
and  destroyed  her,  had  not  the  neighbours  in 
the  street  come  in  and  *  dang '  that  foul 
spirit  forth  from  the  house,  and  closed  both 
doors  and  windows  on  her.  A  second  attack 
was  made  upon  the  girl  the  same  day,  by 
an  evil  spirit,  in  likeness  of  a  kae,  but  the 
neighbours  again  interposed,  and  by  their 
earnest  prayers  to  God  expelled  the  demon. 
And  these  things  are  considered  to  be  evi. 
dent  tokens  and  demonstrations,  seen  and 
known  to  all  the  world,  that  there  is  none  of 
their  father's  house  free  from  the  devil's  ser- 
vice, but  all  are  his  subject  slaves.  In  an- 
other case  it  is  alleged,  but  not  proved,  that 
a  certain  man  going  home  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  a  winter  night,  found  the  woman  accusec*, 
or  a  devil  in  her  likeness,  sitting  on  a  stone ; 
when  she  gaped  and  <  glowered  *  upon  him, 
and  vomited  fiery  brands  out  of  her  mouth, 
which  frightened  him  so  much,  that  he  be- 
came sick,  and  was  forced  to  go  back  again, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  his  own  house. 
Ellen  Gray  was  indicted  as  a  notorious 
witch  and  sorcerer,  because  during  all  the 
preceding  year  she  was  seen  going  with  one 
Mergie,  her  consort  (who  had  since  fled) ; 
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one  in  the  likeness  of  a  dog,  the  other  in  the 
likeness  of  a  cat,  betwixt  her  house  and  that 
of  Mergie. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  transaction 
of  life  into  which  sorcery  might  not  enter. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Helen  Eraser,  it  hap- 
pened that  a  married  man  found  his  affection 
violently  and  extraordinarily  drawn  away 
from  his  wife,  to  a  certain  widow,  for  whom 
he  had  been  sowing  corn  (and  in  whose 
house  Helen  Praser  was  residing),  there  hav. 
ing  always  been  great  love  between  him  and 
his  wife  theretofore,  and  no  breach  of  love, 
or  discord,  falling  out  or  intervening  on  either 
side  :  which  thing  the  country  supposed  and 
spake  to  be  brought  about  by  the  unlawful 
labours  of  the  said  Helen.  This  was  testi- 
fied by  the  false  husband  himself ^  and  Helen 
Fraser  was  convicted.  Against  another 
woman  it  was  a  charge  that  she,  by  her 
witchcraft,  caused  George  Barclay  *to  marry 
a  poor  hussy,  whereat  all  men  wondered, 
seeing  he  was  a  man  so  good  like  and  rich, 
and  came  of  honest  parents,  and  she  an  ugly 
harlot  quean,  come  of  so  base  degree,  and 
who  had  since  depauperat  both.'  The  devil 
appeared  to  his  servants,  sometimes  as  an 
aged  man,  bearded  (an  '  old  white-bearded 
Satan  ')  with  a  white  gown  and  a  *  thrummit ' 
hat ;  sometimes  as  a  black  man,  a  lamb,  a 
calf,  a  horse  ;  sometimes  he  rose  from  the 
ground  in  the  midst  of  his  worshippers,  in 
the  shape  of  a  black  beast,  waxing  larger  by 
degrees.  He  loved  to  display  himself  in  as- 
semblies of  witches,  to  receive  their  homage, 
to  commend  the  fare  they  offered  him,  and  to 
promote  their  mirth  by  the  exercise  of  his 
musical  talent ;  a  notion  admirably  illustrat- 
ed by  Burns  in  Tarn  o'Shanter.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  heinous  act  of  witchcrafl  to  take 
part  (as  many  persons  confessed  they  had 
done)  in  these  orgies. 

Thomas  Ley  is  was  accused  of  having 
come  upon  Halloween  about  midnight,  ac- 
companied by  his  mother  (since  burnt)  and 
many  other  sorcerers  and  witches,  to  the 
market  and  fish-cross  of  Aberdeen,  under 
the  conduct  and  guiding  of  the  devil,  present 
with  them  all  in  company,  playing  before 
them  on  his  kind  of  instruments,  when  they 
all  danced  about  both  the  said  crosses  and 
the  meal  market,  a  long  space  of  time  ;  in 
which  devil's  dance  the  said  Thomas  was 
foremost,  and  led  the  ring,  and  dang  (struck) 
Katherine  Mitchell,  because  she  spoiled  the 
dance,  and  ran  not  so  fast  about  as  the  rest. 
This  was  testified  by  the  said  Katherine 
Mitchell,  who  was  present  with  them  at  the 
time  foresaid,  dancing  with  the  devil.  In 
the  margin  of  the  indictment  is  written, 
*  Provin  /  and  Thomas  Leyis  was  burnt.  He 
is  said  to  have  confessed  his  guilt,  and  to 


have  named  his  accomplices.     This  dance  is 
noticed  in  several  other  indictments :  in  that 
of  a  woman,  who  was  also  burnt,  we  read 
that  in  the  said  dance  she  was  the  ringleader 
next  to  Thomas  Leyis,  and  because  the  devil 
played  not  so  nnelodiously  and  well  as  she 
wished,  she  took  his  instrument  out  of  his 
mouth,  then  took  him  on  the  chops  therewith, 
and  played   herself  thereon  to  the    whole 
company ;  and  it  was  proved  that  they  were, 
accompanied  by  their  devilish  companions 
and  faction,  transformed,  some  into  hares, 
some  into  cats,  and  some  in  other  si  mil  i- 
tudes.     There  were  dancesof  the  same  kind 
on  Halloween  in  several  places.     At  a  grey 
stone  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Cragleauche, 
nine  persons  were,  under  the  conduct  of  their 
master  the  devil,  dancing  in  a  ring,  and  he 
played  melodiously  upon  an  instrument,  aK 
beit  invisible  to  them.     Margaret  Bane,  who 
was  burnt  for  taking  part  in  this  revel,  con- 
fessed  that  the  devil  was  there  in  the  likeness 
of  a  beast,  and  caused  them  all  to  worship 
him.    Christian  Mitchell  confessed,  that  three 
years  before  her  trial,  on  the  Rood-day,  early 
in  the  morning,  she  and  certain  other  witch- 
es, her  devilish  adherents,  conversed  upon 
St.  Katherine's  Hill,  in  Aberdeen,  and  there, 
under  the  conduct  of  Satan,  present  with 
them,  playing  before  them  on  his  form  of  in- 
struments, they  all  danced  a  devilish  dance, 
riding  on  trees,  for  a  long  space. 

Persons  merely  suspected  of  witchcraft 
were  frequently  branded  on  the  cheek,  and 
banished  from  the  town.  But  the  sentence 
pronounced  upon  actual  convicted  witches 
generally  was  either  that  they  should  be 
*  wirreit,'  i.  c,  strangled,  *  at  the  stake  till 
they  were  dead,'  and  should  then  be  burnt ; 
or  *  that  they  should  be  had  out  of  the  town 
and  burnt  to  ashes.'  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  actually  burnt  alive.  The  editors 
of  the  Spalding  Club  Miscellany  have  pre- 
served an  account  of 

"  The  debursements  made  by  the  coroptar,  at 
command  and  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance  of  the 
Provost,  Bailies  and  Council,  in  the  burning  and 
sustentation  of  the  witches. 

£    s.   d. 
"  Imprimis  for  barying  Snppak,  who 

aied  in  prison     .  .068 

Item  for  trailing  Manteith  through 

the  street  of  the  town  in  a  cart, 

who    hanged    herself  in  prison, 

and  for  cart  hire  and  burying  her  0  10    0 
Jonett  Wischart  and  Issbei  Cocker. 
Item  for  twenty  loads  of  peats  to 

bum  them  .        .        .        .  0  40    0 

Item  for  a  boll  of  coals  .  .  0  23  0 
Item  for  4  tar  barrels  .        .  0  26    8 

Item  for  fire  and  iron  barrels  .  0  16  8 
Item  for  a  stake  and  dressing  it  .0160 
Item  for  4  fathom  of  tows   .       .040 
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Item  for  carrying  the  peats,  coals, 

and  barrels  to  the  Hill         .        .0134 

Item  to  Jon  Justice  (Jack  Ketch, 

Anglici)  for  their  execution        .0  13    4 
Thomas  Lets. 

Item,  the  23d  of  February,  for  peats, 
tar-barrels,  fire  and  coals,  to  bum 
the  said  Thomas,  and  to  Jon  Jus- 
tice for  bis  fee  in  executing  him  .  3  13    4." 

William  Dun,  Dean  of  Guild,  was  excused 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  due  from 
hifl)  to  the  town,  because  he  had  shown  faith- 
fulness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and,  be- 
sides that,  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  in 
the  burning  of  the  great  number  of  witches 
burnt  that  year,  as  well  as  in  other  ofRcial 
business.  All  this  is  exceedingly  revolting, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  against  the 
barbarity  and  ignorance  of  the  age  and  na- 
tioa.  Yet  the  age  is  not  solely  to  blame, 
since  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  nearly  106 
years  later,  observes,''*  That  there  are  witch, 
es,  divines  cannot  doubt,  since  the  word  of 
God  hath  ordained  that  no  witch  shall  live  ; 
nor  lawyers  in  Scotland,  seeing  our  law  or- 
dains  it  to  be  punished  ;'  nor  was  the  nation 
only  in  fault ;  for  the  English  parliament,  by 
a  statute  of  James  I.  (drawn  with  such  ab- 
surd  minuteness,  that,  well  known  as  it  is,  it 
deserves  to  be  repeated)  enacted  that  it  should 
be  a  capital  felony  *  to  use,  practise,  or  exer- 
cise invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evil  and 
wicked  spirit,  or  to  consult,  covenant  with, 
entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward  any  evil 
or  wicked  spirit,  to  or  for  any  intent  or  pur- 
pose, or  to  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman,  or 
child,  out  of  his,  her,  or  their  grave,  or  any 
other  place  where  the  dead  body  resteth,  or 
the  skin,  bone,  or  any  part  of  a  dead  person, 
to  be  employed  or  used  in  any  manner  of 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  charme,  or  inchantment ; 
or  to  use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  witchcraft, 
inchantment,  charm,  or  sorcery,  whereby 
•any  person  should  be  killed,  destroyed,  wast- 
ed, consumed,  pined,  or  lamed,  in  his  or  her 
body,  or  any  part  thereof.'  This  statute  but 
too  well  represented  the  prevailing  views  on 
the  subject ;  and  with  reference  to  them,  and 
also  to  the  opinion  of  King  James,  who  has 
been  supposed  to  have  been  an  early  and 
zealous  persecutor  of  witches,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  cite  a  letter  of  Howell's  writ- 
ten in  London  in  1647,  fifty  years  af\er  the 
witch  trials  at  Aberdeen.  After  stating  va- 
rious cases  of  undoubted  sorcery  practised 
on  the  continent,  Howell  says : 

.  "But  we  need  not  cross  the  sea  for  examples 
of  this  kind ;  we  have  too  many  (God  wot)  at 
home ;  King  James  a  great  while  was  loth  to 
believe  there  were  witches,  but  that  which  hap- 
pened to  my  Lord  Francis  of  Rutland's  children 
convinced  him;  who  were  bewitched  by  an  old 


woman  that  was  servant  at  Belvoir  Castle,  but 
being  displeased,  she  contracted  with  the  devil 
(who  conversed  with  her  in  the  form  of  a  cat 
whom  she  called  Rutterkin)  to  make  away  those 
children,  out  of  mere  malignity  and  thirst  of  re- 
venge. 

*' But  since  the  beginning  of  these  unnatural 
wars,  there  may  be  a  cloud  of  witnesses  produced 
for  the  proof  of  this  black  tenet;  for  within  the 
compass  of  two  years  near  u|K)n  300  witches  were 
arraigned,  and  the  major  part  executed,  in  Essex 
and  fc>uffulk  only:  Scotland  swarms  with  them 
now  more  than  ever,  and  persons  of  good  quality 
executed  daily.*'  And  in  a  previous  letter  of 
1 646,  after  Charino^  Cross  and  the  other  crosses 
which  stood  in  various  parts  of  London  had  been 
removed  (to  the  great  scandal  of  all  but  the  puri- 
tans), ana  a  great  change  effected  in  all  outward 
appearances  and  symbols,  he  says,  "  The  devil 
may  ivalk  freely  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don now,  for  there  is  not  a  cross  to  fright  him 
anywhere ;  and  it  seems  he  never  was  so  busy  in 
any  country  upon  earth,  for  there  have  been  more 
witches  arraigned  and  executed  liere  lately,  than 
ever  were  in  tliis  island  since  the  creation." 

In  thinking  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  these 
unfortunate  people,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  age  was  a  harsh  one.  Even  to  a  much 
later  period,  the  Scotch  criminal  law"*  was 
very  strict,  especially  against  the  poor ;  and 
was  enforced,  when  enforced  at  all,  with  great 
severity.  In  the  law  of  theft,  there  was  a 
curious  gradation  of  punishment.  Thus,  it 
is  said,  if  a  thief  be  taken  with  bread  worth 
a  farthing,  and  from  one  farthing  to  four,  he 
should  be  scourged  :  for  four  farthings,  he 
should  be  put  in  the  joggs  and  banished; 
from  four  to  eight,  he  should  lose  an  ear ; 
and  if  the  same  thief  be  hereafter  taken  with 
eight  pennies,  he  should  be  hanged  ;  but  if 
any  thief  should  be  taken  with  thirty-two 
pennies  and  a  farthing,  he  may  be  hanged. 
And  we  findf  that  upon  the  25th  of  July, 
1623,  two  fellows,  called  Raith  and  Deane, 
are  ordained  to  be  hanged,  for  no  greater  of- 
fence  than  breaking  into  gardens  and  stealing 
bee-hives,  and  sybows  or  young  onions. 
Much,  however,  was  lefl  to  the  discretion  of 
the  judges,  who  could,  for  instance,  in  cases 
of  false  swearing  or  forgery,  order  the  guil- 
ty person  to  be  banished,  to  be  scourged,  or 
to  have  his  tongue  pierced,  according  to  their 
view  of  his  case.  In  one  case,  a  gentleman 
was  only  imprisoned  for  forgery,  because  he 
was  ingenuous  (f.  e.,  of  good  family)  and  in 
necessity ;  though  other  forgers,  about  the 
same  period,  were  capitally  punished.  Tor- 
ture was  allowed,  but  judges  could  not  tor- 
ture  children  under  fourteen,  or  very  old 
persons.     This  exemption  was  in  some  coun- 


*  See  Sir  6.  Mackenzie  on  Criminal  Law. 
t  Arnot*8  Criminal  Trials. 
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tries  extended  Xo  women,  sick  persons,  and 
such  as  had  been  eminent  in  any  nation  for 
learning,  or  other  arts.  *  But,*  says  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  *all  this  is  arbitrary 
among  us!'  a  too  significant  observation. 
Surely  it  is  to  this  period  that  we  must  assign 
the  story,  which  represents  a  judge  to  have 
been  so  much  amused  at  the  varying  emo- 
tions expressed  in  a  suitor's  countenance, 
during  the  pleading  of  a  cause,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  *  decern  against  him,  and  see  how 
he  would  look  then.' 

But  to  return  to  earlier  times.  The  crown 
was  so  feeble,  and  the  great  nobility  so  strong, 
that  no  man  could  be  safe  without  the  pro- 
tection of  some  powerful  lord.  To  obtain 
this  protection,  almost  every  landowner  con- 
nected  himself  with  some  feudal  chief,  by  a 
bond  of  Manrent,  by  which  he  obliged  him. 
self,  in  terms,  to  become  man  and  servant  to 
his  protector,  in  peace  and  war  (with  the 
nominal  exception  of  his  allegiance  to  the 
crown),  to  ride  and  go  with  him  when  re- 
quired, to  warn  him  of  any  harm  intended 
against  him,  to  advise  bim  faithfully,  and  to 
keep  his  secrets. 

The  leading  nobility,  again,  entered  into 
bonds  of  friendship  among  themselves,  agree- 
ing to  stand  by  each  other  in  all  actions, 
quarrels,  questions,  and  debates  whatsoever; 
and  that  if  it  should  happen  that  they,  or 
any  of  them,  should  be  pursued,  molested, 
or  troubled  in  person  or  estate,  by  any  per- 
son  or  persons  whatsoever,  in  that  case  all 
would  take  part  in  resisting  such  proceed- 
ings, against  all  persons  except  the  king ;  an 
exception  not  always  practically  observed.* 

Individuals  thus  protected  could  bid  defi- 
ance to  all  attempts  to  enforce  the  law  by 
any  orderly  and  peaceful  process.  But  per- 
sons  who  did  not  come  in  to  stand  their  trial 
on  any  criminal  charge,  were  liable  to  Let- 
ters of  Fire  and  Sword ;  that  is,  to  a  com- 
mission, directed  to  the  most  deadly  enemies 
of  the  accused,  and  charging  the  commission, 
ers  to  convocate  the  lieges  in  anns,  and  to 
seek,  take  and  imprison,  and  in  case  of  re- 
sistance  or  hostile  opposition  to  pursue  to 
death,  the  parties  accused  ;  and  if  the  latter, 
in  their  defence,  should  happen  to  fiee  to 
strengths  or  houses,  then  the  commissioners 
were  empowered  to  besiege  the  strengths  or 
houses,  to  raze,  fire,  and  use  all  kinds  of 
force  and  warlike  engines  that  could  be  had 
for  winning  thereof,  and  apprehending  the 
rebels  and  their  accomplices ;  and  if  in  pur- 
suit of  the  rebels  and  their  accomplices,  or 


*  Many  bonds  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  bonds  of 
Manrent,  are  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the 
Spalding  Club. 


in  such  sieges,  there  should  happen  (whids, 
afler  this  hint,  was  not  unlikely  to  happen) 
fire-raising,  mutilation,  slaughter,  destruc- 
tion of  corn  or  goods,  or  other  inconvenienee^r 
it  was  declared  that  the  same  should  not  be 
imputed  as  a  crime  or  ofience  to  the  oonunis- 
sioners  or  the  persons  aiding  them. 

This  commisskm  might  seem  slringeot 
enough,  and  fully  equal  to  any  emergency, 
especially  as  it  was  usually  granted  to  per- 
sons interested  in  executing  it,  and  some- 
times  even  issued  against  parties  who  liac] 
never  been  cited  to  appear ;  and  it  was  the 
chief  instrument  employed  in  the  CNndinary 
government  of  the  Highlands ;  but  in  the 
Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club  we  find  a 
document,  in  comparison  with  which  the  or- 
dinary  Letters  oi  Fire  and  Sword  appear  a 
friendly,  benignant,  and  paternal  oominuni- 
cation. 

The  C^an  Ghattan  (a  numerous  race,  oan>. 
prising  various  septs,  which,  though  difierin^ 
in  name,  were  alHed  in  blood,  and  agreed  to 
a  great  extent  in  their  annoria)  bearing;^ 
and  especially  in  bearing  the  mountain  cat 
as  their  common  crest)  occupied  the  central 
Highlands  of  the    counties  of  Kincardine, 
Aberdeen,    Moray,   Banff,   and    Inremess. 
This  wild  tribe,  having  quarrelled  with  the 
Earl  of  Moray  and  his  dependants,  invaded 
the  lowland  parts  of  Morayshire,  and  ra- 
vaged  the  country ;  and,  in  particular  (ac- 
cording to  the  statements  in  the  document 
about  to  be  quoted),  they  went  to  the  lands 
of  James  Dunbar,  of  Tarbert,  in  the  Bray 
of  Moray,  and  were  there  guilty  of  fire-rais- 
ing, slew   six   men   and   two   women,  and 
maimed  other  five  men,  and  made  great  pil- 
lage  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  goats,  swine,  dec, 
whereupon  the  Earl  of  Moray  obtained,  in 
1528,  the   king's  letters   conHnanding  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  lieutenant,  *•  to  pass  upon  the 
Clan  Chattan  and  Badenoch,  for  to  destroy 
them  aluiherUe,^ 

These  dreadful  letters  state  that  the  king 
and  his  council  (this  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Douglases,  during  the  minority  of 
James  V.),  advisedly  considering  the  great 
harms  and  contemptions  done  by  the  Clan 
Chattan  and  their  assisters  against  the  com- 
mon  weal,  have  determined  to  make  utter  ex^ 
termination  and  destruction  of  all  that  clan, 
their  assisters  and  part- takers.  They  com- 
mand the  Earl  of  Moray,  as  lieutenant  of 
the  north,  and  the  sherifis  of  the  northern 
counties,  to  go  up  in  full  force,  in  military 
array,  upon  the  Clan  Chattan,  and  invade 
them  to  their  utter  destruction,  by  slaughter, 
burning,  drowning,  and  other  ways,  and  to 
leave  no  creature  living  in  that  clan,  except 
priests,  women,  and  children.  The  destroy. 
ers  are  to  take  to  themselves,  for  their  pains, 
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all  the  goods  of  the  Clan  Chaltan  which  they 
can  seize ;  and  are  promised  in  addition  a 
reward  from  the  king  for  good  service.  All 
who  take  part  with  the  Clan  Chattan  are  to 
be  treated  like  them ;  and  not  only  are  the 
persons  executing  this  decree  to  be  free  from 
all  question  in  respect  of  the  intended  inva- 
sions, slaughters,  burning,  taking  of  goods, 
and  other  mischiefs  done  to  the  Clan  Chattan 
or  their  assisters ;  but  all  sharpness  done, 
and  to  be  done  upon  them,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  lawfully  and  righteously  done.  The 
women  and  children  of  the  clan  are  to  be 
taken  to  the  coast,  where  ships  shall  be  pro- 
vided at  the  public  expense,  to  sail  with  them 
forth  of  the  realm,  and  land  with  them  in 
Jesland,  Zealand,  or  Norway,  because  (oh ! 
exquisite  tenderness  of  the  royal  mercy !)  it 
were  inhumanity  (!)  to  put  hands  in  the  blood 
of  women  and  children. 

The  Earl  of  Moray,*  having  provided 
himself  with  this  commission,  assembled  an 
army,  and  surprised  the  Clan  Chattan.  He 
took  about  200  of  them,  together  with  Wil- 
liam  the  brother  of  Hector  Macintosh,  who 
had  commanded  in  the  incursions.  They 
were  all  hanged;  and  William,  afler  his 
death,  was  quartered,  and  his  head  was 
fastejied  upon  a  pole  at  Dyke,  in  Moray- 
shire. His  quarters  were  sent  to  Elgin, 
Forres,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness,  there  to  be 
set  up  for  an  example  to  others.  Not  one 
man  of  all  the  200  could  be  induced  to  con. 
fess  where  Hector  was,  though  life  was  seve- 
rally  promised  to  every  one  of  them  upon 
this  condition,  as  they  were  led  along  to  the 
gallows.  Their  faith  was  so  true,  that  they 
could  not  be  persuaded,  either  by  fair  means, 
or  by  any  terror  of  death,  to  betray  their 
captain.  Thus  were  these  gallant  and  true- 
hearted  men  destroyed  by  a  stretch  of  tyran- 
nical wickedness  not  surpassed  in  history. 

Innumerable  were  the  deeds  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  everywhere  in  those  days. 
Many  such  acts,  public  and  private,  are  con- 
fusedly  chronicled  in  a  sort  of  rambling  diary 
and  obituary  kept  by  one  Cullen,  Vicar  of 
Aberdeen.!  Thus  (not  to  mention  the  con- 
flicts  among  the  great  nobles  at  court),  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1571,  the  field  of  Tulli- 
angus  was  stricken,  between  Adam  Gordon 
and  Arthur  Forbes  brother  to  Lord  Forbes, 
where  the  said  Arthur  was  slain,  with  sun- 
dry others  of  his  kin :  on  the  other  side, 
John  Gordon,  of  Buckie,  with  divers  hurt  on 
both  sides.  On  the  20th  day  of  the  sue- 
ceeding  month,  the  field  of  Craibstaine  was 


*  See  Sir  R.  Gordon*8  History  of  the  House  of 
Sutherland, 
t  Spalding  Miscellany,  vol.  iL 


stricken  by  John  Master,  of  Forbes,  and 
Adam  Gordon,  brother  to  Lord  Huntly,  where 
the  said  John  lost  the  field,  and  was  taken, 
and  sundry  of  his  kin  and  friends  slain,  to 
the  number  on  both  sides  of  threescore,  or 
thereby ,'  and  good  Duncan  Forbes  slain  the 
said  day.  Gilbert  Knowis,  elder,  Burgess 
of  Aberdeen,  was  slain  by  James  Gordon, 
brother  to  the  Laird  of  Abergeldy,  at  the 
causeway  end,  going  to  the  Cross,  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1574.  Gilbert  Knowis,  his 
son,  also  was  slain  on  the  same  day,  by  the 
said  James,  having  in  company  with  him 
William  Davidson,  Burgess  of  Aberdeen. 
Among  the  »many  other  private  murders 
which  Cullen  mentions,  we  find  that  John 
Wishart,  cordwainer,  was  slain  by  James 
Paterson,  hangman  of  Aberdeen ;  and  the  said 
James  hanged,  and  his  head  set  on  the  port, 
therefor.  But  slayers  and  slain  were  ge« 
nerally  people  of  condition,  and  in  such  cases 
we  do  not  perceive  that  any  punishment  was 
inflicted. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  es- 
pecially noticed:  <0n  the  24th  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  God  1572  years,  Jas- 
per Cullen  (as  the  chronologer  thinks  proper 
to  style  Coligny),  great  admiral  of  France, 
was  cruelly  murdered  in  Paris,  under  colour 
of  friendship,  at  the  king  of  Navarre's  bridal, 
and  under  night,  by  the  most  cursed  king  of 
France,  Monsieur  his  brother,  and  by  the 
device  of  the  pope,  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots, 
priors,  monks,  friars,  canons,  priests,  nuns, 
and  whole  rabble  of  that  devilish  sort  of  Pa- 
pists, devised  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  whose 
cruel  murder  we  pray  Grod  to  revenge.  So 
be  it.' 

The  country  gentlemen  appear  to  have 
been  very  glad  to  serve  the  offices  of  pro- 
vost and  bailie,  and  the  borough  equally  glad 
to  secure  their  assistance.  There  was  even 
some  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  town 
politics,  and  a  conflict  between  the  open  and 
the  close  system  of  elections.  Moreover 
there  was  a  sort  of  aristocracy  among  the 
citizens  themselves,  consisting  of  those  who 
were  of  *  the  old  blood  of  the  town.'  A  de- 
ficiency in  this  kind  of  gentility  was  apt  to 
be  made  matter  of  reproach  against  per- 
sons in  high  oflice.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Janray  was  chosen  provost,  many  held 
cheap  both  the  man  and  the  election,  as  he 
was  not  of  '  the  old  blood  of  the  town,'  but 
the  grandson  of  a  baxter  (baker) ;  *  and, 
therefore,  was  set  down  in  the  provost's 
deass,  before  his  entering,  ane  baken  pye  to 
sermon  :'*  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  indignity. 


*  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles. 
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The  ancient  acts  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment contain  interesting  notices  of  what  was 
passing  in  public  and  in  private  life.     They 
evince  great  solicitude   for  the  public  de- 
fence.    All  classes  are  to  be  prepared  with 
arnns  according  to  their  degree  ;  and  in  or- 
der  to  promote  skill  in  archery  (the  great  ac- 
complishnfient  of  the  English  yeoman  and 
the  vital  want  of  the  Scotch,  by  which  they 
frequently  suffered  in  war),  the  old  Scottish 
games  of  foot-ball,  and  golf,  are  actually  pro- 
hibited, and  the  regular  practice  of  archery 
is  commanded  in  every  parish.     It  is  order- 
ed that  there  shall  be  made  at  each  parish 
church  a   pair  of  butts,  and  that  shooting 
shall  be  practised  every  Sunday  ;  that  each 
man  shall  shoot  six  shots  at  least,  and  those 
who  do  not  come  to  shoot,  shall  be  fined  two- 
pence   a   piece,   for  the  archers  to  drink. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  country 
was  extremely  poor  and  unsettled.     Lepers 
formed  a  numerous  class,  and  they  are  or- 
dered to  remain  (except  at  stated  times)  at 
their  hospitals  and  other  places  without  the 
boroughs.     Statute  after  statute  enjoins  the 
king's  justices  to  take  inquisition  of  sornars, 
i.  e.  persons  who  forcibly  took  up  their  quar- 
ters  in  the  houses  of  others  ; — bards  (Oh 
Helicon  !),  masterful  or  sturdy  beggars,  and 
feigned  fools  ;  and  either  to  banish  them  the 
country,  or  to  send  them  to  the  king's  prison. 
If  sornars  or  masterful   beggars  have  any 
property,  it  is  to  be  applied  to  their  support 
in  prison  as  long  as  it  lasts ;  their  ears  are 
then  to  be  nailed  to  the  trone,  or  some  tree, 
and  cut  off;  after  which  they  are  to  be  ba- 
nished, and,  if  found  again,  to  be  hanged. 
No  direction  is  given  as  to  the  property  of 
bards ;    probably  because  the  law  did   not 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  their  having 
any.      Copyright,  apparently,  had  not  ac- 
quired any  great  value. 

Familiar  as  we  are  with  the  early  extinc- 
tion of  wolves  in  England,  it  is  startling  to 
find  the  Scottish  legislature  providing  in  the 
fifteenth  century  that  wolves'  whelps  should 
be  hunted  by  every  baron,  four  times  a  year, 
or  as  often  as  a  wolf  appeared  ;  any  man 
who  failed  to  go  to  the  hunt  was  liable  to  a 
fine,  while  he  who  brought  in  the  head  of  a 
wolf  or  a  fox  was  entitled  to  a  reward,  for 
the  crime  of  vulpicide,  so  justly  odious  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  actually  encouraged 
in  the  dark  ages  !  All  birds  of  prey  are  to 
be  slain,  in  order  that  wild-fowl  may  be  pre- 
served ;  not  for  sporting,  but  *  for  the  susten- 
tation  of  man :'  partridges,  plovers,  grey 
hens,  and  moor-cocks,  are  not  to  be  taken 
with  any  manner  of  instrument  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Lent  until  August,  and  a  penalty 
is  fixed  for  the  killing  of  hares  or  conies  in 
snow  time.     The  preservation  of  salmon  was 


also  most  anxiously  provided  for ;  and  we 
have  heard  of  an  enactment  that  the  open- 
ings in  all  cruives  should  be  wide  enough 
for  a  sow  (dimensions  not  stated)  to  turn  in 
without  touching  either  side  with  snout  or 
tail !  Absenteeism  was  common,  owin^  to 
the  concentration  of  estates  in  a  few  handa, 
a  process  which  many  of  the  great  families 
continually  carried  on,  by  every  kind  of 
fraud  and  oppression.  Proprietors  are, 
therefore,  required  to  repair  their  castles  and 
manor-houses,  and  to  occupy  them  either  in 
person  or  by  their  friends,  so  that  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  estate  may  be  spent  upon  it. 
The  planting  of  trees  and  hedges,  and  even 
the  sowing  of  broom,  are  from  time  to  time 
commanded,  with  an  anxiety  which  shows 
that  little  deference  was  paid  to  the  injunc- 
tion. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  In  such 
a  state  of  society  it  could  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  enact  laws  to  restrain  excess  in  per- 
sonal expenditure ;  yet  so  it  was ;  for  all 
rude  governments  fall  into  the  error  of  at- 
tempting to  govern  too  much  ;  and  at  a  time 
when  the  law  was  not  strong  enough  to  give 
anything  like  safety  to  life  or  property,*  all 
persons  except  noblemen  and  their  heirs 
were  forbidden  to  wear  embroidery,  pearls, 
or  bullion,  under  pain  of  escheat  of  the 
*  array '  to  the  king.  And  in  another  actf 
the  lords  of  parliament,  afler  declaring  that 
the  realm  in  each  state  is  greatly  impover- 
ished through  sumptuous  clothing,  both  of 
men  and  women  (*  'Tis  pride  that  pulls  the 
country  down,'  says  the  old  ballad  ;  and  so 
thought  that  economical  sovereign  King  Ste- 
phen, when  he  complained  of  his  tailor's 
charges),  proceeds  to  lay  down  a  vestiary 
code  with  edifying  minuteness.  People  in 
boroughs,  living  by  merchandise  (with  the 
exception  of  persons  in  dignity,  as  aldermen, 
bailies,  and  other  good  men  who  are  of  the 
council  of  the  town,  and  their  wives),  are 
not  to  wear  cloths  of  silk,  or  costly  scarlet 
in  gowns,  or  expensive  furs  ;  and  the  men 
are  directed  (a  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
task)  to  make  their  wives  and  daughters  be 
habilimented  according  to  their  estate  ;  that 
is  to  say,  on  their  heads  short  curches  with 
little  hoods,  such  as  are  used  in  Flanders, 
England,  and  other  countries.  As  to  gowns, 
it  is  commanded  that  no  woman  wear '  tails ' 
of  unbecoming  length,  nor  gowns  furred  un- 
der, except  on  holidays. 

These  rules  are  prescribed  not  only  to 
burgesses,  but  also  to  poor  gentlemen  and 
their  wives,  living  in  the  country,  and  having 
less  than  a  certain   income.     Workpeople 
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are  restricted  on  workdays  to  clothes  of  grey 
and  white,  and  on  holidays  to  light  blue, 
green,  and  red  ;  and  the  women's  curches 
must  be  of  their  own  making,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding the  price  of  forty-pence  the  ell,  and 
no  woman  is  to  come  to  kirk  or  market  with 
her  face  muzzled  or  covered,  so  that  she 
may  not  be  known,  under  pain  of  escheat  of 
the  curch  !  The  clergy  are  forbidden  to  use 
robes  and  furred  gowns,  with  the  exception 
of  persons  *  constitute  in  dignity '  in  cathe- 
dral or  college  kirk,  persons  spending  200 
marks  a  year,  great  nobles,  and  doctors. 
These  regulations  are  to  be  obeyed  under 
pain  of  the  escheat  of  the  habit.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  they  were  not  much 
attended  to,  for  even  in  the  article  of  '  tails ' 
it  appears  that  in  the  time  of  James  IV.  the 
utmost  lawlessness  prevailed — ^since  Dunbar 
speaks  of  the  ladies'  trains  as 

"  Sic  foul  tails,  to  sweep  the  causeway  clean ; 

and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  practice 
has  ever  yet  been  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  law.  The  dainties  of  the  table  in 
Dunbar's  time,  are  noticed  by  him  as  fol- 
lows. He  wishes  for  the  king's  return  from 
his  penance  at  Linlithgow. 

"  To  eat  swan,  crane,  partridge,  and  plover. 
And  every  fish  that  swims  in  river  ; 
To  drink  with  us  the  new  fresh  wine 
That  grew  upon  the  river  of  Rhine  ; 
Fresh  fragrant  clarets  out  of  France, 
Of  Angers,  and  of  Orleans." 

It  was  not  till  a  much  later  period,  that 
the  word  claret  became  restricted  to  the 
wines  of  Bordeaux.  There  were  savans 
about  the  court  in  those  days,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, a  native  of  Lomhardy,*  who  caused 
the  king  to  believe,  that  he,  by  his  chemical 
skill,  would  make  fine  gold  of  other  metal, 
which  science  he  called  the  Quintessence, 
whereupon  the  king  made  great  cost,  but  all 
in  vain  !  That  age  aspired,  like  our  own, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  flying,  for  the  king, 
having  despatched  an  embassy  to  France  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1507,  the  Lombard 
philosopher  took  in  hand  to  fly  with  wings, 
and  to  be  in  France  before  the  ambassadors. 
And  to  that  effect,  he  caused  a  pair  of  wings 
to  be  made  of  feathers,  which  being  fastened 
upon  him,  he  flew  off  the  Castle  of  Stirling, 
but  shortly  fell  to  the  ground,  and  broke  his 
thighbone.  This  accident  he  ascribed,  not 
to  any  imperfection  in  his  theory,  but  to  the 
circumstance  that  there  were  some  hen- 
feathers  in  the  wings,  which  naturally  yearn- 


*  See  Bishop  Lesley's  History. 


ed  for  and  coveted  the  dunghill,  and  not  the 
skies.  In  this  attempt,  it  seems  he  imitated 
one  Bladud,  King  of  England,  who,  as  his- 
tories mention,  decked  himself  in  feathers, 
and  presumed  to  fly  in  the  air,  but  falling  on 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  broke  his  neck. 

A  very  lofty  theoretical  view  was  taken 
at  first  of  the  conscientious  obligations  of  an 
advocate.  Advocates  and  for-speakers  in 
temporal  court  pleading,  and  also  the  parties 
that  they  plead  for,  if  they  be  plaintilfs,  are 
ordered,*  before  they  be  heard  in  any  cause, 
to  swear  that  they  believe  the  cause  they  are 
to  plead  is  good  and  lawful ;  and  if  the  prin- 
cipal party  be  absent,  the  advocate  must 
swear  in  his  stead,  according  to  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  following  '  metres  :' 

"  lUud  juretnr,  quod  lis  sibi  justa  videtur, 
£t  si  qusretur,  verum  non  inficietur ; 
Nil  permittetur,  nee  falsa  probatio  detur ; 
Ut  lis  tardetur,  dilatio  nulla  petetur." 

It  is  directed  by  the  same  parliament,  that 
when  a  man  wished  to  appeal  against  a  sen- 
tence, he  was  not  to  use  strong  language,  but 
'on/y  to  say  that  the  doom  is  false,  stinking, 
and  rotten  in  itself.'  It  is  to  be  observed, 
with  reference  to  modem  habits  of  speech 
upon  similar  subjects,  that  this  license  is 
only  given  by  the  statute  where  the  decision 
is  subject  to  appeal.  But  indeed  the  phrase- 
ology of  those  days  of  chivalry  and  romance 
was  rather  energetic.  The  language  of  thft 
legislature  itself  is  on  one  occasion  a  little  to 
the  north  side  of  civil  towards  the  King  of 
England.  <  And  because  it  is  verily  trusted 
and  supposed  that  the  revare  (robber)  Ed- 
ward [IV.]  calling  hinjself  King  of  Eng- 
land, through  burning  avarice,  and  for  false 
reif  (rapine)  and  conquest,  not-dreading  God, 
nor  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  nor  hav- 
ing respect  or  remembrance  that  he  was 
obliged  and  sworn  to  have  kept  the  truce, 
but  postponing  the  bond  of  his  loyalty  and 
honor  that  he  should  have  had,  is  absolutely 
set  to  continue  in  the  way  that  he  has  moved 
and  begun,  and  by  all  his  power  tends  and 
shapes  to  invade  and  destroy,  and,  in  so  far 
as  he  may,  to  conquest  this  realm,'  the  three 
estates  grant  to  King  James  III.  supplies  for 
the  defence  of  his  kingdom.  King  Edward, 
aAer  this,  could  scarcely  inform  his  parlia* 
ment  *  that  he  continued  to  receive  from  all 
foreign  powers  assurances  of  their  friendly 
disposition.' 

It  appears  from  the  following  act  of  par- 
liament,t  which  is  no  doubt  familiarly  known 
to  Lord  Campbell,  the  reformer  of  the  law 
of  libel,  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  licentious. 
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ness  of  the  press,  and  its  free  discussioD  of 
questions,  sacred  and  profane,  alarmed  and 
irritated  the  priesthood  and  the  government : 

'  Inasmuch  as  there  are  divers  printers  in 
this  realm  who  daily  and  continually  print 
books  concerning  the  Faith,  ballads,  songs, 
blasphemations,  rhymes  as  well  of  church- 
men  as  of  temporal  persons,  and  tragedies  as 
well  in  the  Latin  as  in  ihe  English  tongue; 
not  seen,  viewed,  and  considered  by  the  su- 
periors, and  tending  to  the  defamation  and 
ttlander  of  the  lieges  of  the  realm  ;  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  inconveniences,  it  is  ordained 
that  no  printer  presume  to  print  any  books, 
ballads,  songs,  blasphemations,  rhymes,  or 
tragedies,  either  in  the  Latin  or  the  English 
tongue,  in  time  to  come,  until  the  same  be 
seen,  viewed,  and  examined  by  some  wise 
and  discreet  persons,  deputed  thereunto  by 
the  ordinaries,  and  thereafter  a  licence  had 
and  obtained  from  our  sovereign  lady,*  by 
the  lord  governor,  for  printing  such  books  ; 
under  pain  of  confiscation  of  all  the  printer's 
goods,  and  banishing  him  from  the  realm  for 
ever.' 

Alas  for  all  sovereign  ladies,  and  alas  for 
all  lords  governors !  the  doom  was  gone 
forth — it  was  too  late  to  interfere  with  the 
publication  of  '  books,  ballads,  songs,  blas- 
phemations, rhymes,  and  tragedies ;'  that 
fierce  contest  of  pen  and  tongue,  and  hand 
and  heart,  had  begun,  by  which  Scotland 
was  so  long  to  be  distracted,  and  which  was 
to  exhibit  such  wonderful  traits  of  good  and 
evil,  and  to  develope  so  remarkably  the  cha- 
racter of  her  people.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  the  spirit  of  theological  discussion  per- 
vaded  society  during  this  great  struggle,  an 
amusing  instance  is  given  in  one  of  Howell's 
letters,  written  from  Edinburgh  in  1639, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  General  Assembly : 

**  The  bishops  are  all  gone  to  wrack,  and  they 
have  had  but  a  sorry  funeral ;  the  very  name  is 
grown  so  contemptible,  that  a  black  dog,  if  he 
have  any  white  marks  about  him,  is  called  Bishop. 
Our  Lord  of  Canterbury  is  grown  here  so  odious, 
that  they  call  him  commonly  in  the  pulpit, '  The 
priest  of  Baal,'  and  ^  the  son  of  Beliai.* 

"  ril  tell  your  lordship  of  a  passage  which  hap- 
pened lately  in  my  lodging,  which  is  a  tavern :  I  had 
sent  for  a  shoemaker  to  make  me  a  pair  of  boots, 
and  my  landlord,  who  is  a  pert,  smart  man, brought 
up  a  chopin  of  white  wine  (and  for  this  particular 
there  are  better  French  wines  here  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  cheaper  ;  for  they  are  but  at  a  groat  a 
quart,  and  it  is  a  crime  of  a  high  nature  to  min- 
gle or  sophisticate  any  wine  here).  Over  this 
chopin  of  white  wine,  my  vintner  and  shoemaker 
fell  into  a  hot  dispute  about  bishops.  The  shoe- 
maker grew  very  furious,  and  called  them  '  the 
firebrands  of  hell,  the  panders  of  the  whore  of 
Babylon,  and  the  instruments  of  the  devil,'  and 

*  Mary,  then  in  France. 


that  *  they  were  of  his  institution,  not  of  God's.' 
[In  short  he  had  *  a  quarrel  with  episcopacy  alto- 
gether.'! My  vintner  took  him  up  smartly,  and 
s^.id, '  Hold  neighbour  there,  do  you  not  know  as 
I,  that  Titus  and  Timothy  were  bishops?  that  our 
Saviour  is  entitled  the  bishop  of  our  souls  7  that 
the  word  bishop  is  as  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as  the  name  pastor,  elder,  or  deaccm  7 
then  why  do  you  inveigh  so  bitterly  against  them  V 
The  shoemaker  answered, '  I  know  Uie  name  and 
office  to  be  good,  but  they  have  abused  it'  My 
viutner  replies, '  Well  then,  you  are  a  shoemaker 
by  your  profession,  imagine  that  you,  or  a  bun* 
dred,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  hifndred  thousand  of 
your  trade  should  play  the  knaves,  and  sell  calf- 
skin leather  boots  for  neat's  leather,  or  do  other 
cheats ;  must  we  therefore  go  barefoot  7  mast  the 
gentle  craft  of  shoemakers  fall  therefore  to  the 
grouncf  7  It  is  the  fault  of  the  men,  not  of  the 
calling.'  The  shoemaker  was  so  gravelled  at 
this  that  he  was  put  to  his  last,  for  he  had  not  a 
word  more  to  say ;  so  my  vintner  got  the  day." 

The  tone  and  temper  of  the  Assembly  of 
1638  are  strikingly  depicted  in  '  Gordon's 
History  of  Scots  Afiaira,'  printed  by  the 
Spalding  Club  : 

"  How  soon  the  Commissioner  was  gone,  can- 
dles were  brought  into  the  Church ;  and  the  mo- 
derator began  for  to  exhort  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  that  since  kings  were  Christ's  subjecta, 
no  members  of  that  meeting  should  suffer  them- 
selves either  for  fear  of  or  favour  to  any  man  for 
to  be  reduced  from  the  obedience  to  Christ's  com- 
mands in  the  least ;  that  now  they  were  to  rely 
upon  Christ's  immediate  preaidence  amongst 
them,  whom  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  bu- 
siness they  had  found  going  fiivourafly  along  with 
them  ;  that  Christ  bids  all  expect  that  things  shall 
come  for  the  best  to  those  who  commit  them- 
selves to  him  for  their  guide  ;  that  they  needed 
not  for  to  be  discouraged,  for  any  blocks  that 
should  be  cast  into  their  way,  specially  with  those 
whereby  it  was  manifestly  discoverea  how  preju- 
dicial this  work  they  were  about  was  to  the  king- 
dom of  Saian  and  ^  Antichrist,  as  also  how  ac- 
ceptable it  was  to  Christ,  the  general  of  this  com- 
bat, for  to  rebuild  the  ruins  of  his  beloved  Zion." 

This  was  spoken  in  1638,  not  in  1843,  by 
Covenanters,  not  by  non-intrusionists.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  argue  the  questions  then 
or  now  under  discussion,  which,  indeed,  are 
vitally  different  from  each  other ;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  observe  how  closely  the 
style  of  the  Covenanters  has  of  late  been  imi- 
tated ;  with  what  quiet  assurance  it  is  still 
assumed  that  the  regulations  of  an  infallible 
assembly  are  equivalent  to  immediate  decla- 
rations of  divine  will,  and  that  opposition  can 
only  proceed  from  the  worst  agency  and  the 
worst  motives. 

The  recent  troubles  of  the  presbytery  of 
Strathbogie  are  well  known.  It  is  odd  to  find 
their  predecessors  two  centuries  ago  in  a 
very  similar  dilemma.     Gordon  says  that 
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*  after  the  rising  of  the  assembly,  the  two 
commissioners  for  the  presbytery  of  Strath- 
bogye  went  to  the  king's  commissioner,  hum- 
bly  desiring  his  grace  to  tell  them  what  they 
should  do,  they  being  cast  in  two  extremes, 
betwixt  disobedience  to  the  king's  command, 
and  the  members  of  the  assembly,  who  were 
resolved  all  to  sit,  with  whom  they  would 
gladly  concur,  if  they  thought  the  hazard 
were  not  great  to  follow.' 

But  let  us  touch  no  longer  upon  controver- 
sial matters.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
feudal  sovereigns  seldom  had  much  money  at 
their  disposal,  and  that  their  only  means  of 
exercising  any  extensive  hospitality  was  by 
putting  in  force  their  rights  of  purveyance 
and  levying  contributions  on  their  loyal  sub. 
jects  and  vassals.  Accordingly,  King  James 
VI.,  his  marriage  being  concluded,  writes  to 
the  Laird  of  Arbuthnot  on  the  <  penult '  day 
of  August,  1589,  stating  his  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  his  queen,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  receiving  her,  as  his  ambassador 
had  been  received  in  Denmark,  with  honour- 
able  entertainment.  To  this  end  he  throws 
himself  upon  the  good  will  of  his  loving  sub. 
jects,  and  earnestly  desires  the  laird  to  send 
him,  in  aid  of  the  honourable  charges  to  be 
made  in  this  action,  such  quantity  of  fat  beef 
and  mutton,  wild  fowl,  and  venison,  or  other 
stuff,  meet  for  the  purpose,  as  he  could  possi- 
bly provide  or  furnish  of  his  own,  or  procure 
from  others.  The  royal  feast,  however,  did 
not  take  place  so  soon  as  was  expected  ;  for 
King  James's  single  and  solitary  act  of  gal- 
lantry, his  voyage  to  Norway,  placed  him  at 
the  mercy  of  the  northern  storms,  raised  '  by 
the  conspiracies  of  witches  and  such  devilish 
dragons'  (several  of  whom  were  executed  for 
this  crime),  which  detained  him  for  a  whole 
winter.  He  consoled  himself  by  a  free  par- 
ticipation in  Scandinavian  merry-making,  as 
we  learn  from  his  famous  letter  of  promise  to 
Sir  Alexander  Lindsay,  which  is  dated  *  from 
the  Castle  of  Croneburg,  where  we  are  drink- 
ing and  driving  ower  in  the  auld  manner.' 
[Dunbar  says  in  The  Tua  maryii  wemen  and 
the  WedOf  *  Thus  drave  they  ower  that  dear 
night  with  dances  full  noble.']  But  on  his 
return  to  Scotland,  he  again  addresses  the 
Laird  of  Arbuthnot,  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1590,  as  hungrily  as  ever ;  and  requests  him, 
since  the  voyage  has  been  prosperous,  and 
the  day  of  the  queen's  coronation  is  approach- 
ing, to  bring  up  *  such  support  of  stuff  and 
provision'  as  the  laird  had  already  got,  or  was 
able  to  get,  according  to  the  king's  former 
letters  and  requests ;  and  to  make  true  re- 
port, by  writing,  of  every  man's  forwardness 
and  good  will  in  this  behalf. 

Nothing,  probably,  that  ever  wore  a  crown 
was  addressed  with  more  outward  forms  of 


reverence  than  the  *  most  dread  sovereign  ' 
King  James  ;  and  the  following  letter  from 
his  chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  dis- 
plays  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his 
learned  tasks  and  the  other  peculiarities  of 
his  character,  which,  however,  were  more  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  habits  of  the 
age,  than  we  are  wont  to  imagine. 

'*  Most  sacred  Sovereign, 

*'  I  crave  year  majesty  s  favour  that  it  may  be 
lawful  to  me  to  give  entry  to  this  letter,  with 
some  report  of  the  antiquity.  I  think  to  a  man 
that  has  delighted  all  his  days  in  letters,  writing 
to  the  most  learned  and  wise  kin^  in  the  world, 
it  cannot  be  imputed  to  great  amiss,  albeit  some 
memory  of  learninj?  be  intermixed  therein.  I 
read  that  Marcus  Scaurus,  a  man  of  great  re- 
nown among  the  Romzmfjlorenterepublicaf  being 
accused  by  Quintus  Varius  of  a  very  odious 
crime,  that  he  should  have  received  money  from 
the  King  Mithridates  for  to  betray  the  afiairs  of 
Rome  :  after  his  accuser  had  deduced  all  argu- 
ments and  probations  he  could  devise,  he  used  no 
other  defence  but  this,  Quinlus  Varius  at/.  Mar* 
cum  regia  pecunia  corruptum^  remjmblicam  pro* 
dere  vduisse,  Marcus  Scaurus  huic  culptB  afinem 
esse  negat ;  ulri  magis  credendumputaiis  ?  Which 
defence  was  followed  with  the  acclamations  of 
the  whole  people,  condemning  the  accurer  as  a 
calumniator  and  a  liar,  and  acknowledging  the 
defender's  undoubted  virtue  and  honesty.  Master 
John  Forbes,  a  condemned  traitor  for  his  rebel- 
lious and  seditious  conventicles,  bolden  as  gene- 
ral assemblies  against  your  majesty's  authority 
and  command,  accuses  your  majesty's  chancellor 
to  have  given  advice,  counsel,  or  consent  to  the 
holding  of  the  said  mutinous  assembly.  Your  ma- 
jesty's chancellor  says  it  is  a  manifest  lie,  and  if 
it  might  stand  with  his  honour  and  dignity  of  bis 
place  to  enter  in  contestation  with  such  a  con- 
demned traitor,  could  clearly  verify  the  same.  Mas- 
ter John  Forbes  and  all  his  colleagues  abides  still 
at  the  maintenance  and  justificatbn  of  that  their  as- 
sembly, as  a  godly  and  lawful  proceeding.  Your 
majesty's  chancellor,  by  his  public  letters,  dis- 
charged and  countermanded  the  said  assembly ; 
he  has  since  condemned  the  said  assembly  as  a 
seditious  and  unlawful  deed,  and  all  the  partakers 
and  maintainers  of  the  same  as  mutinous  and  se- 
ditious persons.  Your  sacred  majesty  has  to 
judge  wnich  of  those  two  is  most  worthy  of  credit 
Further,  I  think  not  needful  to  trouble  your  ma- 
jesty in  this  matter,  but  some  information  I  have 
sent  to  Mr.  Alexander  Hay,  which  it  may  please 
vour  highness  to  accept  and  hear  of,  when  best 
leisure  from  more  weighty  afiairs  may  permit  the 
same.  So  most  humbly  taking  my  leave,  and 
praying  the  eternal  God  long  to  preserve  your 
majesty  in  all  felicity,  I  rest, 

**  Your  sacred  majesty's  most  humble  and 
obedient  subject  and  servitour, 

Dunfermline." 

''  £dr.,  25  May,  1606. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  in  high  sta- 
tion were  in  many  cases  most  carefully  edu- 
cated. The  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who  perished 
in  that  fatal  mel^e  in  his  castle  at  Perth,  the 
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victim  probably  of  his  own  vindictive  ambi- 
tion, had  lately  returned  from  the  continent, 
rich  in  all  the  learning  and  accomplishments 
of  Europe.  The  Earl  of  Aboyne,  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,has  left  Hues  sufficiently 
graceful  and  sprightly,  of  which  a  specimen 
follows. 

EARL  OF  ABOYNE'S  LINES.* 

1. 

"  It's  not  thy  beauty  nor  thy  wit, 

That  did  my  heart  obtain ; 
For  none  of  these  could  conquer  yet 

Either  my  breast  or  braine ; 
And  if  youil  not  prove  kind  to  me, 

Yet  true  as  heretofore, 
Your  slave  henceforth  Fli  scorn  to  be, 

Nor  doat  upon  you  more !" 

*  *  *  * 


4. 

"  Think  not  my  fancy  to  o'ercome 

By  proving  thus  unkind. 

Nor  soothing  smile,  nor  seeming  frown, 

Can  satisfy  my  mind." 
***** 

6. 
"  I  mean  to  love  and  not  to  doat, 

ril  love  for  love  again  ; 
And,  if  ye  say  ye  love  me  not, 

rU  laugh  at  your  disdain ! 
If  you'll  be  loving.  Til  be  kind. 

And  still  I'll  constant  be ; 
And,  if  the  time  does  change  your  mind, 

I'll  change  as  soon  as  ye !" 

A  very  favourable  account  is  given  of  the 
Chancellor  Dunfermline,  in  a  little  piece  of 
autobiography  by  his  brother-in-law,  John 
second  Earl  of  Perth.f  The  'chancellor,' 
he  says,  '  was  instructed  with  most  virtues, 
learned,  and  heroic  qualities,  as  having  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  youth  in  the  best  towns  of 
Italy  and  France,  where  all  good  literature 
was  professed.  A  man  most  meek,  just,  and 
wise,  deserving  greater  commendation  than 
paper  can  contain.' 

The  Earl  of  Perth's  account  of  his  own 
life  possesses  that  interest  which  a  minute 
and  naturally  written  record  of  occurrences, 
and,  still  more,  of  thoughts,  must  always  in 
time  acquire.  He  was  originally  a  younger 
brother.  Special  care  was  taken  of  the 
education  of  the  eldest,  James,  Master  of 
Drummond,  who  was  sent  to  France  for  his 
education,  like  all  Scotchmen  of  condition  ; 
and  who  turned  out  very  well.  John  was 
all  this  time  little  regarded,  and  was  sent  to 
the  school  of  Dunblaine,  where  he  was  but 
carelessly  looked  to  for  seven  or  eight  years, 

*  Published  in  the  Spalding  Club  Miscellany, 
t  Spalding  Miscellany,  vol.  ii. 


his  teachers  being  Ignorant  persons,  *  using 
their  slavish  discipline,  conform  to  their  own 
humours,  teaching  Ramus  his  grammar  un- 
profitable.'     After  two  years  spent  in  £Idin. 
burgh  at  college,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to 
France  upon  a  very  mean  allowance.     This 
was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  in  the   end  of 
1603.     After  a  \eTy  tedious  voyage  he  made 
his  way  to  Bordeaux,  where  he   met   with 
his  countryman,  Monsieur  Balfour,  principal 
of  the  college,  and  a  great  mathematician, 
who  used  him  kindly,  and  with  whom  he 
remained  three  years,  and  more.      He  then 
went  to  Toulouse,  a  fair  city,  and  stayed  in 
company  with  Monsieur  Cadan,  or   Kid,  a 
learned  doctor  in  the  laws,  and  with  Mon- 
sieur Red,  a  doctor  in  physic.     For  nearly 
a  year  he  frequented  the  public  lectures  oo 
the  laws,  not  understanding  anything  else, 
nor  having  any  friend  who  could  inform  him 
how  the  world  went ;  so  that  he  saw  many 
things,  but  observed  little ;  for  though   he 
always  was  in  good  company,  yet  his  com* 
panions  were  unfit  for  managing  affairs,  as 
being  mere  scholars,  and  not  caring  for  any- 
thing else.     At  length  he  went,  in   1609,  to 
Paris,  *  where  more  was  to  be  seen  than  in 
all  France  else,  by  reason  of  the  king  and 
court's  abiding  there  with  all  that  great  de- 
pendence.'   In  the  next  spring,  Henry  IV. 
perished  by  the  hand  of  Ravaillac,  in  the 
midst    of   his  warlike    preparations,     and 
Drummond  in  the  same  year  returned  home, 
where  he  soon  afler  succeeded  his  brother  in 
the  earldom.     The  estate  was  but  small,  yet 
by  the  help  of  friends  and  honest  manage- 
ment, it  proved  better  than  was  expected. 
At  that  time  the  Highland  district  where  he 
lived  was  much  disquieted  by  the  Macgre- 
gors,  and  he  exerted  himself  against  them. 
*  One  of  the  clan,'  he  says,  *  for   reasons 
known  to  himself,  alleging  that  his  comrades 
and  followers  were  to  betray  him,  was  con- 
tent to  take  the  advantage  and  let  them  fall 
into  the   hands  of  justice.     The  plot  was 
cunningly  contrived,  and  six  of  that  number 
were  killed  upon  the  ground,  where  I  with 
certain  friends  was  present.     Three  were 
taken,  and  one  escaped,  besides  Robin  (the 
traitor)  and  his  man.     This  execution  raised 
great  speeches  in  the  country,  and  made 
many  acknowledge  that  these  troubles  were 
put  to  an  end,  wherewith  King  James  him- 
self was  well  pleased  for  the  time.*    After 
this    not   very    glorious    exploit    the    earl 
married,  and  lived  an  easy  life,  but  lost  his 
wife  after  a  few  years.     He  sent  his  two 
eldest  sons  to  France,  Dr.  Olipher   being 
their  governor:  his   daughters   were    bred 
with  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Roxburgh, 
sometimes  at  home,  and  then  at  court,  till 
they  were  married.     He  says  that 
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**  Though  all  men  were  then  quiet,  yet  wanted 
we  not  our  own  particular  grievances ;  sometimes 
for  one  cause,  and  sometimes  for  another ;  so  tliat 
in  this  life  no  man  with  reason  can  propose  rest 
or  security  for  himself,  vexation  of  spirit  and 
vanity  often  molesting  us.    I  had  much  difficulty 
in  settling  of   diflerences    among    friends  and 
neighbours,  to  keep  marches  right  [the  ancient 
and  modern  source  of  discord  in  Scotland :  Dan- 
die  Dinmont^s  plea  is  familiar  to  our  readers! 
whereupon  there  arose  cumber  and  debates.    1 
sold  some  lands  and  bought  others  for  commodity 
of  our  house,  and  lived  reasonably  well,  according 
to  the  times,  without  debosh  or  drinking,  by  diet, 
an  intolerable  fault,  and  too  much  approven  in 
this  unhappy  age.    Happy  are  they  who  can  es- 
chew it  in  time,  with  otner  enorme  vices  whatso- 
ever !" 

He  then  laments  the  king's  dethronement, 
and  the  ruin  and  confusion  of  the  country, 
and  he  concludes  by  complaining  that  he  had 
been  severely  fined,  and  his  son  subjected  to 
a  long  imprisonment,  and  that  only  for  a  visit 
made  by  the  son  to  his  cousin  Montrose? 


those  towns  made  rapid  increase ;  Edinburgh 
and  most  other  towns  having  at  that  time  but 
little  retail  trade.     Aberdeen  was  then  poor 
and  small,  having  some  Dutch  and  French 
trade,  by  salmon,  and  stockings,  and  serges, 
and  plaiding ;  it  had  the  first  use  of  tea,  then 
very  scarce,  and  little  used  at  Edinburgh  ;  it 
supplied   Edinburgh    with    French    wines, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  town  duties,  it 
sold  in  retail  in  and  from  taverns,  at  tenpence 
per  choppin,  or  English  quart.     Few  fami- 
lies, except  dealers,  had  it  in  cask  for  use ; 
it  was  generally  sent  in  from  taverns,  which 
were  then    much   used.     Table  and   body 
linen   were  seldom   shifted,  and  were   but 
coarse,  except  for  extraordinary  occasions ; 
moving  necks  and  sleeves  of  better  kinds 
being  then  used  by  the  upper  classes  of  so- 
ciety.    Many  wooden,  mud,  and  thatched 
houses  were   to  be  found  within  the  gates 
at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  ;  few 
houses  of  any  better  kind  stood  without  the 
gates,     [ft  should  be  mentioned,  however, 


Montrose,  however,  was  not  such  a  man  that ,  that  a  letter  in  the  *  Spalding  Miscellany,' 
the   usurping   government  could   well    set  |  dated  so  early  as  1693,  speaks  of  a  design 


down  the  visit  to  the   score  of  cousinship 
only. 

*  No  contentment  had  I  all  this  while,  but 
continual  losses  either  at  home  or  abroad  ; 
so  that  in  prcesentia,  annum  agens  septua- 
gesimum  tertium,  senectutis  malis  quasi  frac- 
tus,  portum  exoptans,  requiem  in  Christo 
sempiternam  expecto,  20  June,  1657.'  He 
died  five  years  afterwards,  having  survived 
the  Restoration. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Earl  of  Perth 
did  not  give  us  any  of  the  details  of  rural 
life,  or  notice  the  changes  which  he  must 
have  witnessed  in  his  long  and  not  uncredit- 
able  life.     We  are  more  fortunate  in  this  re- 
spect at  a  later  period.     We  learn  from  the 
reminiscences  of  Sir  Archibald    Grant,  of 
Monymusk,  in  Aberdeenshire,   that   in  his 
early  days,  soon  after  the  Union,  husbandry 
and  manufactures  were  in  low  esteem.  Tur- 
nips  in  fields,  for  cattle,  grown  by  the  Earl 
of  Rothes  and  a  very  few  others,  were  won- 
dered at ;  wheat  was  almost  confined  to  East 
Lothian  ;  enclosures  few,  and  planting  very 
little  ;  no  repair  of  roads ;  all  bad,  and  very 
few  wheel  carriages ;  no  coach,  chariot,  or 
chaise,  and  few  carts  to  the  north  of  Tay. 
Colonel  Middleton  was  the  first  person  who 
used  carts  or  wagons  at  Aberdeen  ;  and  he 
and  Sir  Archibald  were  the  first  to  the  north 
of  Tay  who  had  hay,  except  a  very  little  at 
Gordon  Castle.     Mr.  Lockhart  of  Carnwath, 
the  author  of  the  memoirs,  was  the  first  who 
attempted  raising  or  feeding  cattle  to  size. 
A  Mrs.  Miller  was  the  first  who  attempted 
thread  or  fine  linen  ;  and  the  Miss  Walken- 
shaws  the  first  who  succeeded ;  these  manu- 
factories  were  first  established  about  Glasgow 


at  Edinburgh  to  cast  a  bridge  of  stone  over 
the  North  Loch,  to  build  on  the  other  side, 
and  to  enclose  the  new  taken-in  ground  with 
a  wall,  and  extend  the  city  privileges  to  the 
enclosure.]     The  churches,  abbeys,  castles, 
and  all  large  stone  edifices,  the  existence  of 
which  might  be  thought  inconsistent  with  a 
state  of  poverty  and  depression,  are  said  by 
Sir  Archibald  to  have  been  reared  *  by  fo- 
reign contributions,  or  the  slavery  and  want 
of  other  employ  of  the  people,  and  all  in 
friendship  aiding  each  other.'     Nobles  and 
chiefs  be  thinks  were  tyrants  under  the  old 
Scottish  government,  and  so,  by  their  means, 
were  the  kings.     He  remarks,  that  afler  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  before  that  of  the  na- 
tions, the  privy  council  was  tyrannical,  and 
neither  fixed   property  nor  liberty  existed. 
He  states  in  conclusion,  that  <  all  improve- 
ments of  security,  husbandry,  manufactures, 
commerce,  or  police,  are  since  1707,  with 
which  literature  in  any  extensive  degree, 
except  school  jargon,  hath  kept  pace.'    Sir 
Archibald  Grant's  account  of  his  own  pater- 
nal estate,   is  exceedingly  important  (the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  it  is  situated, 
was  by  no  means  behind  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland^.     « By  the  indulgence  of  a  very 
worthy  father,  1  was  allowed,  1716,  though 
then  very  young,  to  begin  to  enclose,  and 
plant,  and  provide,  and  prepare  nurseries. 
At  that  time,  there  was  not  one  acre  upon  the 
whole  estate  enclosed,  nor  any  timber  upon 
it,  but  a  few  elm,  sycamore,  and  ash,  about 
a  small    kitchen-garden    adjoining   to  the 
house,  and  some  straggling  trees  at  some  of 
the  farm-yards,  with  a  small  copse-wood  not 
enclosed,   and  dwarfish,   and    browsed   by 


and  Renfrew,  by  which,  and  other  industry,  sheep  and  cattle.     All  the  farms  ill-disposed 
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and  mixed  ;  different  persons  having  alter- 
nate  ridges  ;  not  one  wheel  carriage  on  the 
estate,  nor  indeed  any  one  road  that  would 
allow  it,  and  the  rent  about  600/.  sterling  per 
annum ;  grain  and  services  converted  to 
money.  The  house  was  an  old  castle,  with 
battlements,  and  six  difierent  roofs,  of  various 
heights  and  directions,  confusedly  and  incon- 
veniently combined,  and  all  rotten,  with  two 
wings,  more  modern,  of  two  stories  only ;  the 
half  of  windows  of  the  higher  rising  above 
the  roofs,  with  granaries,  stables,  and  houses 
for  all  cattle  and  of  the  vermin  attending 
them  close  adjoining,  and  with  the  heath  and 
moor  reaching  in  angles  or  goushets  to  the 
gate,  and  much  heath  near,  and  what  land 
near  was  in  culture  belonged  to  the  farms, 
by  which  their  cattle  and  dung  were  always 
at  the  door.  The  whole  land  raised  and  un- 
even,  and  full  of  stones,  many  of  them  very 
large,  of  a  hard  iron  quality,  and  all  the 
ridges  crooked  in  shape  of  an  S,  and  very 
high  and  full  of  noxious  weeds,  and  poor, 
being  worn  out  by  culture,  without  proper 
manure  or  tillage.  Much  of  the  land  and 
moor  near  the  house,  poor  and  boggy  ;  the 
rivulet  that  runs  before  the  house  in  pits  and 
shallow  streams,  often  varying  channels, 
with  banlcs  always  ragged  and  broicen.  The 
people  poor,  ignorant,  and  slothful,  and  in- 
grained enemies  to  planting,  enclosing,  or 
any  improvements  or  cleanliness ;  no  keeping 
of  sheep,  or  cattle,  or  roads,  but  four  months 
when  oats  and  beans,  which  was  the  only 
sorts  of  their  grain,  was  on  the  ground.  The 
farm-houses,  and  even  corn-mills,  and  manse 
and  school,  all  poor,  dirty  huts,  pulled  in 
pieces  for  manure,  or  fell  of  themselves, 
almost  each  alternate  year.  Peter  the  First 
of  Russia  had  more  trouble  to  conquer  the 
barbarous  habits  of  his  subjects,  than  in  all 
the  other  great  improvements  he  made.' 

It  is  stated  in  '  Burt's  Letters  from  the 
Highlands,'  written  previous  to  the  Forty- 
Five,  that  the  further  north  you  go,  the 
smaller  the  cattle  are.  At  the  present  day, 
among  the  largest  and  finest  fat  cattle  in  the 
London  market  are  those  which  come  direct 
by  steam  from  the  north  of  Scotland.  The 
learned  and  intelligent  editors  of  the  '  Spal- 
ding Miscellany '  observe  that 

"  The  judicious  measures  adopted  by  Sir  Ar- 
chibald Grant  for  the  improvement  of  bis  estate 
are  in  nothing  more  observable  than  the  noble 
masses  of  plantations,  which,  under  his  fostering 
care,  arose  on  hill  and  dale.  The  appearance  of 
the  country  must  have  been  wonderfully  changed 
for  the  better  as  these  woods  advanced.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive  that  bleakness  of 
which  Sir  Archibald  complains ;  and  among  the 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  wood  which  were 
planted  by  this  indefatigable  improver,  there  are 


trees  of  a  size  so  jgfigantie,  that  few,  if  any,  can 
be  found  to  equal  them  in  Scotland.'' 
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Sir  Archibald's  account  of  the  carriages 
and  roads  receives  some  countenance  from 
Lord  Lovat's  account*  of  a  journey  from  In- 
verness to  Edinburgh  in  1740,  twenty-four 
years  later. 

"  I  came  off  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  July, 
from  my  own  house,  dined  at  yoar  sister's,  and 
did  not  halt  at  Inverness,  but  came  all  night  to 
Corribrough,  with  Evan  Baillie  and  Duncan  Fni- 
ser,  and  my  chariot  did  very  well.      I  brought  my 
wheelwright  with  me  the  length  of  Avimore,  hi 
case  of  accidents,  and  there  I  parted  with  him, 
because  he  declared  that  my  chariot  woald  go 
safe  enough  to  London ;  but  I  was  not  eight  miles 
from  the  place,  when,  on  the  plain  road,  the  axle- 
tree  of  the  hind  wheels  broke  in  two,  so  that  my 
girls  were  forced  to  go  on  bare  horses  behind  foot- 
men, and  I  was  obliged  to  ride  myself,  though  I 
was  very  tender,  and  the  day  very  cold.     I  aune 
with  that  equipage  to  Ruthven  late  at  night,  and 
mv  chariot  was  pulled  there  by   force  of  men, 
where  I  got  an  English  wheelwright  and  a  smith, 
who  wrought  two  days  mending  my  chariot ;  and 
after  paying  very  dear  for  their  work  and  for  my 
quarters  two  nights,  I  was  not  gone   four  miles 
from  Ruthven,  when  it  broke  again,  so  that  I  was 
in  a  miserable  condition  till  I  came  to  Dalnakear- 
dach,  where  my  honest  land'ord,  Charles  Mc- 
Glassian,  told  me,  that  the  Duke  of  Athol  had 
two  as  good  workmen  at  Blair  as  were  in  the 
kingdom,  and  that  I  would  set  my  chariot  as  well 
mended  there  as  at  London.     Accordingly,  I 
went  there  and  stayed  a  night,  and  got  my  cha- 
riot very  well  mended  bv  a  good  wright  and  good 
smith.    I  thought  then  I  was  pretty  secure  till  I 
came  to  this  place.    I  was  storm-stayed  two  days 
at  Castle  Drummond  by  the  most  tempestaoos 
weather  of  wind  and  rain  that  I  ever  remember 
to  see.    The  Duchess  of  Perth,  and  Lady  Mary 
Drummond,  were  excessively  kind  and  civil  to  my 
daughters,  and  to  me ;  and  sent  their  chambe^ 
lain  to  conduct  me  to  Dunblaine,  who  happened 
to  be  very  useful  to  us  that  day ;  for  I  was  not 
three  miles  gone  from  Castle  Drummond,  when 
the  axletree  of  my  fore-wheels  broke  in  two  in 
the  midst  of  the  hill,  betwixt  Drummond  ami  the 
Bridge  of  Erdock,  and  we  were  forced  to  sit  in 
the  hill  with  a  boisterous  day,  till  chamberlain 
Drummond  was  so  kind  as  to  go  down  to  the 
Strath,  and  bring  wrights,  and  carts,  and  smiths, 
to  our  assistance,  who  dragged  us  to  the  plaiO; 
where  we  were  forced  to  stay  five  or  six  hours, 
till  there  was  a  new  axletree  made ;  so  that  it 
was  dark  night  before  we  came  to   Dnnblaioe, 
which  is  but  eight  nules  from  Castle  Drummond ; 
and  we  were  all  much  fatisued.    The  next  day 
we  came  to  Lithgow,  and  the  day  after  that  we 
arrived  here,  so  that  we  were  twelve  days  on  oor 
journey  by  our  misfortunes,  which  was  seven 
days  more  than  ordinary.'* 

This  truly  disastrous  journey  was  under- 

*  Miscellany,  published  by  the  Spalding  Club, 
vol.  ii. 
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taken,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
an  entail  of  the  Lovat  estate  on  which  '  my 
Lord  Grange  had  laboured  for  three  years, 
till  he  could  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 
entails  in  Scotland,'  but  also  with  a  political 
object.  Lord  Lovat,  known  in  England  for 
the  audacity  of  his  death,  and  long  remem- 
bered  in  Scotland  as  having  practised,  in 
various  situations  in  life,  every  iniquity 
which  each  successive  stage  admitted  of, 
was  at  this  time  the  tyrant  of  the  north,  and, 
aged  as  he  was,  expected  to  receive  a  great 
increase  of  dignity  and  power,  as  Duke  of 
Eraser  and  Lieutenant  of  the  North,  when- 
ever the  House  of  Stuart  should  be  restored. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  he  was  regarded  with 
great  suspicion  by  the  government,  and  he 
felt  desirous  to  secure  himself  by  joining  one 
of  the  great  political  connections  of  the  day. 
His  letters  to  his  cousin,  Fraser  of  Inveral- 
lochy,  explain  the  game  he  was  playing,  and 
strongly  mark  the  craft  and  violence  of  his 
character.  The  Earl  of  Hay,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  was  in  effect  minister  for 
Scotland  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  to  his 
levee,  therefore,  Lovat  repaired,  but  Lord 
Hay  received  him  coldly,  and  after  the  first 
greeting,  allowed  him  to  remain  several  days 
unnoticed,  and  intimated,  when  he  at  length 
granted  an  audience,  that  the  prime  minister 
had  intelligence  from  abroad  of  his  corres- 
pondence  with  the  Pretender;  and  notwith- 
standing that  Lovat  *  answered  with  a  little 
warmth,  that  those  stories  were  but  damned 
calumnies  and  lies,  and  that  I  did  not  for 
many  years  write  a  letter  beyond  sea ;  tohich 
indeed  is  true '  yet  Lord  Hay  did  not  say  a 
word  of  politics  to  him,  and  they  did  not 
meet  again.  The  Duke  of  Ai^yle,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  was  in  opposition,  saw  Lord 
Lovat  frequently,  and  so  won  his  heart,  that 
the  latter  declares  he  would  rather  serve  that 
worthy  great  man  without  fee  or  reward,  than 
others  with  fee  and  reward ;  and  although 
when  he  came  to  Edinburgh  he  was  not  de- 
termined to  dispose  absolutely  of  himself  for 
some  time,  yet,  when  he  found  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  at  the  head  of  the  greatest,  the  richest, 
and  the  most  powerful  families  in  the  king, 
dom,  openly  proclaiming  and  owning  in  the 
face  of  the  sun,  that  he  and  they  were  re- 
solved in  any  event  to  recover  the  liberty  of 
their  country,  enslaved  by  a  wicked  minis- 
ter, his  heart  and  inclination  warmed  very 
much  to  that  side ;  and  being  at  the  same 
time  discouraged  and  cast  off  by  the  govern- 
ment,  from  whom  he  found  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  expect,  he  would  at  once  have  joined 
the  country  interest,  '  which  he  always 
loved.* 

It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  great  dif. 
ficulties  to  encounter,  as  he  was  regarded 


with  avowed  enmity  and  suspicion  by  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  the  heads  of  the  great 
houses  of  Hamilton,  Montrose,  Buccleuch, 
Queensberry,  Roxburgh,  Tweeddale,  An- 
nandale,  Aberdeen,  and  Marchmont.  He  con- 
sidered, however,  that  if  he  could  but  effect  a 
cordial  union  with  them,  it  would  make  his 
family  a  leading  family  on  all  occasions  for 
the  future ;  so,  after  many  serious  thoughts 
and  mature  deliberations  he  resolved  to  join 
himself  to  the  great  body  of  the  nobility  of 
Scotland,  provided  they  would  receive  him 
as  their  faithful  brother  and  friend.  The 
junction  was  negotiated  by  Lovat's  cousin 
and  faithful  friend.  Lord  Grange,  who  had 
belaboured  so  long  at  his  entail  (the  judge 
who  spirited  away  his  own  wife  to  St.  Kilda, 
because  she  threatened  to  betray  his  Jacobite 
intrigues)  ;  and  though  some  of  the  party,  at 
first,  could  hardly  believe  his  intelligence, 
yet  when  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth, 
they  received  Lovat  very  readily,  and 
he  writes  to  his  cousin,  in  great  delight, 
'that  he  is  now  embarked  over  head  and 
ears  with  the  noble  army  of  the  patriots 
(most  of  whom  were  Whigs  and  Revolution- 
ers^,  so  that  he  thinks  that  by  God's  help  he 
had  done  the  greatest  possible  service  to  his 
son  and  family,  which  he  hopes  will  redound 
to  the  interest,  honour,  and  glory  of  his  kin- 
dred.' As  an  earnest  of  his  good-will  to  the 
great  men  who  had  received  him  with  open 
arms,  he  told  them  that  he  would  not  only 
give  them  his  vote,  but  that  he  hoped  to  gain 
them  the  shire  of  Inverness,  by  choosing  his 
cousin,  the  Laird  of  Macleod,  as  member. 
This  election  then  being  his  afiair  more  than 
Macleod's,  he  begins  to  create  votes  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  activity.  *  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart,'  he  says,  '  I  had  made  you,  and 
Strichen,  and  Faralane,  barons  two  years 
ago;  I  would  not  be  so  much  troubled  as  I 
am  now  about  the  election  of  Inverness.  It 
was  the  fault  of  my  damned  lawyers  that  it 
was  not  done.  However,  I  am  resolved  that 
the  Lord  Lovat  shall  be  always  master  of 
the  shire  of  Inverness  in  time  to  come. 
I  have  signed,  a  fortnight  ago,  a  disposition 
to  Strichen,  to  you,  and  to  Faralane,  to  be 
barons  of  the  shire,  and  your  charters  will 
be  expede  in  February.' 

The  Laird  of  Grant  was  at  the  head  of  the 
opposite  interest  in  the  county,  and  Lovat 
tells,  with  great  glee,  a  disparaging  story  of 
him. 

''The  Laird  of  Grant  and  Dalrachany,  and 
one  or  two  more,  having  drunk  a  hearty  bottle. 
Grant  received  a  letter  by  express  from  the  Earl 
of  Marray ;  and  after  reading  it,  he  said  that  it 
was  an  impertinent,  insolent  letter ;  and  Dalra- 
chany, thinking  to  mitigate  and  soften  the  laird, 
said  that  there  were  some  things  in  that  letter 
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that  were  not  so  much  amiss.  Upon  which  the 
laird  called  him  rogue  and  rascal,  and  took  up  his 
hand,  as  some  say,  with  a  cane,  and  gave  Dalra- 
chany  a  blow,  bairachany  got  up,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  suffer  that  blow  from  him  as  his 
chiefs  but  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  second 
blow  of  any  subject ;  and  the  laird,  redoubling  his 
blow,  Dalrachany  engaged  with  him,  and  took  him 
by  the  collar,  and  endeavouring  to  throw  him 
down,  he  tore  the  laird's  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shirt, 
down  to  his  breeches ;  and  when  he  threw  him 
down,  he  thrashed  him  most  heartily,  till  the  laird 
roared  and  cried.  Upon  which  Lady  Margaret 
that  was  in  the  next  room,  came  in,  and  seeing 
her  husband  in  that  pickle,  she  roared  and  cried, 
and  was  so  frightenea  that  her  head  turned,  and 
is  since  delirious.*' 

In  the  great  contest  in  which  he  was  now 
engaged,  Lord  Lovat  met  with  an  unex- 
pected defection,  which  roused  him  to  unex- 
tinguishable  wrath  and  indignation.  He 
naturally  thought  himself,  he  says,  very 
sure  of  all  his  own  clan,  the  Erasers,  *  and 
particularly  of  Fairfield,  whom  you  know  I 
always  treated  like  a  brother,  and  his  lady 
like  my  sister.  But'  (alas  for  the  falsehood 
and  ingratitude  of  man  !) 

'*  He  took  his  journey  by  Castle  Grant,  and  for 
a  promise  that  the  laird  made  him  of  an  ensigncy 
to  his  son,  the  poor,  covetous,  narrow,  greedy 
wretch  has  renounced  his  chief  and  his  kindrea, 
and  forgot  all  the  favours  that  I  did  him.  When 
he  came  to  this  town,  he  came  to  my  house  with 
the  same  affectionate  behaviour  that  he  used  to 
have,  and  with  the  greatest  protestations  of  friend- 
ship, and  I  received  him  with  open  arms,  and 
thought  I  was  very  sure  of  him,  since  McLeod 
had  writ  to  me,  that  he  swore  to  him  that  he 
never  would  do  anvthing  contrary  to  his  chief's 
inclinations ;  and  that  Thomas  of  Gortuleg,  who 
18  my  baillie  and  chamberlain,  and  chief  trustee 
io  that  country,  whom  I  sent  about  to  speak  pri- 
vately with  my  friends  in  favour  of  McLeod,  had 
writ  to  me  that  Fairfield  desired  him  twice  to  ac- 
quaint me  that  when  he  came  up  to  Edinburgh 
he  would  be  absolutely  determined  by  me  as  to 
the  election.  But  I  was  surprised  that,  some 
days  before  he  went  away,  having  come  here  with 
his  cousin,  Mr.  Gumming,  the  minister,  who  I 
believe  has  likewise  poisoned  him  very  much,  for 
he  is  a  sworn  creature  of  my  Lord  Ilay's,  who 
made  him  professor  of  church  history  in  this  uni- 
versity [Eainbnrgh],  he  then  discovered  himself 
to  be  an  unnatund  traitor,  an  infamous  deserter, 
and  an  unmteful  wretch  to  me,  his  chief,  who 
have  done  nim  such  signal  services.  And  if  I 
never  had  done  him  an^  other  service  but  getting 
him  one  of  the  best  ladies  in  the  world,  your  wor- 
thy sister,  to  be  his  wife  (which  cost  me  both 
pains  and  expense),  who  had  borne  him  good 
children,  he  should  be  hanged  for  deserting  of  me 
to  serve  any  Grant  that  ever  was  born,  or  any 
Scotsman.  William  Eraser,  my  doer,  having  told 
me  that  the  Laird  of  Grant  had  promised  him  an 
ensign's  commission  for  his  son,  providing  that  he 
would  vote  for  his  father,  and  that  he  believed  if  I 


wonld  secure  an  ensign's  commission  for  bia  son, 
that  he  never  would  vote  for  the  Laird  of  Grant, 
this  made  me  resolve  to  speak  to  him  before  his 
cousin,  Mr.  Cummincf,  and  my  doer,  William 
Fraser.     I  told  Fairfield  that  I  was  far  from  de- 
siring his  loss  or  any  hurt  to  his  family;  that 
since  the  Laird  of  Grant  promised  him  an  ensign '9 
commission  for  his  son,  that  I  would  do  better. 
Grant's  promise  was  precarious,  but  that,  that 
moment,  before   his  cousin,  Mr.  Gumming,   I 
would  give  him  my  bond  for  500/.  sterling,  oblig- 
ing myself  to  get  his  son  an  ensign's  commission 
in  two  months,  or  to  give  him  the  full  value  of  it 
in  money  to  buy  it  for  his  son.    He  then  most 
insolently  and  villaimmsly  (we  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  with  so  strong  a  moral  denunciation 
of  the  villainy  of  refusing  a  bribe)  told  me  that 
he  could  not  accept  of  it,  that  he  was  under  pre- 
vious enfifagements  to  the  Laird  of  Grant,  and  that 
he  must  keep  them.    I  own  that  put  me  in  some 
passion,  and  told  him,  with  some  warmness,  that 
which  he  said  was  impossible,  because  I  had  a 
letter  in  my  pocket  from  the  Laird  of  McLeod, 
wherein,  he  says  that  Fairfield  swore  to  him  that 
he  never  would  do  anything  against  his  chiefs 
inchnations.    I  took  it  out  of  my  pocket  and 
showed  it  to  Mr.  Gumming,  which  stunned  him 
very  much.    I  told  him  that  Gortuleg  likewise 
wrote  to  me  that  he  desired  him  twice  to  acquaint 
me,  that  when  he  came  up  to  Edinburgh,  that  he 
would  be  entirely  deterramed  by  me.    The  gen- 
tleman was  so  insolent  as  to  tell  them  that  botli 
these  letters  were  false.    I  told  him  that  he  durst 
not  say  so  to  the  gentlemen  that  wrote  them,  who 
were  men  of  honour  and  integrity,  and  I  bade  him 
po  to  the  devil,  and  call  himself  a  Grant,  and  live 
m  Strathspey ;  that  I  would  resent  his  behaviour 
as  far  as  I  could  by  law.    I  doubt  not  but  Fair- 
field will  tell  all  this  to  the  Laird  of  Grant,  and 
that  Mr.  Gumming  will  write  it  to  the  Earl  of 
Hay,  his  patron,  so  I  may  expect  all  the  resent- 
ment that  they  are  capable  of;  and  so  be  went 
away.      Mr.    Gumming   and    William    Fraser 
seemed  very  much  concerned  for  his  behaviour." 
Their  morality  probably  was  shocked.    But  in- 
stead of  wishing  any  evil  to  Fairfield  (except  that 
he  is  determined  immediately  to  enforce  a  certain 
old  claim  of  considerable  amount  against  his 
estate),  the  meek  and  patient  chief  is  only  solicit- 
ous for  the  personal  safety  of  his  mutinous  clans- 
man. 

''  All  my  fear  at  present  is,  that  my  cousin 
Gortuleg,  who  certainly  is  the  prettiest  fellow  of 
my  kindred  in  the  Highlands  [and  who  was  also 
his  'bailie  and  chamberlain,  and  chief  trustee*],  will 
fall  foul  of  Fairfield,  who,  I  believe,  is  stout,  which 
is  the  only  good  quality  that  I  can  imagine  he  has ; 
and  in  all  events  if  they  fight,  Fairfield  is  undone, 
for  if  Gortuleg  kills  him  there  is  an  end  of  him ; 
or  if  he  kills  Gortuleg,  the  universe  cannot  save 
his  life  if  he  stays  in  this  island  ;  for  Gortuleg  has 
four  cousin-germans,  the  most  bold  and  desperate 
fellows  of  the  whole  name,  who  would  take  off 
Fairfield's  head  at  the  cross  of  Inverness,  if  they 
were  to  be  hanged  for  it  next  morning.  I  know 
them  well,  for  they  have  been  very  troublesome 
to  me  by  their  bloody  duels.  I  beg  you  ten  thon- 
sand  pardons,  my  dear  cousin,  for  this  very  long 
letter ;  but  I  entreat  you  seriously  consider  of  all 
that  is  in  it,  and  alter  mature  deliberation,  I  beg 
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yon  may  send  an  exprees  to  yonr  sister,  and  write 
to  her  and  to  Fairneld,  what  yon  think  proper 
upon  the  subject  of  this  letter." 

Again — 

**  There  is  no  man  that  has  betrayed,  deserted, 
and  forsaken  his  chief  and  his  kindred,  but  the 
ungrateful  renegade  Fairfield.  If  my  information 
from  Inverness,  from  honest  men  there,  holds 
true,  he  is  as  mad  as  even  his  brother  Jonathan, 
or  John  was.  But  I  do  assure  you  it  is  not  him 
that  I  regret,  though  he  was  drowned  in  the  river 
of  Ness,  or  in  LMskmurrie,  where  it  is  said  his 
brother  Jonathan  was  drowned ;  by  which  he  saved 
his  portion;  for  [observe  Lovat's  conscientious- 
ness!], when  ^reat  narrowness  and  greed  are 
joined  together  m  one  man,  and  come  to  a  height 
with  him,  there  is  no  crime  but  that  man  is  capa- 
ble of.  A  little  money,  or  an  advantage  to  his 
private  interest,  would  not  only  make  him  sell  all 
mankind,  but  Christ  Jesus,  if  he  was  again  upon 
earth ;  for  he  has  no  belief  in  God,  nor  in  a  future 
being.  My  great  concern  is  for  your  dear  sister, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world,  and 
for  her  children,  for  they  must  be  all  ruined  by 
this  madman's  villainous  behaviour;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  my  positive  and  express  orders^  he 
had  been  cut  in  pieces  before  now,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  express  the  zeal  and  the  violence  with 
which  he  is  hated  by  all  the  kindred.  But,  be- 
sides that  I  could  never  allow  a  drop  of  the  Frch 
sers*  blood  to  be  shed,  of  those  very  men  that 
were  contriving  to  take  away  my  life,!  know  that 
the  meddling  with  him  now  would  wrong  our 
aflair,  and  if  an  Arabian  killed  him,  it  would  be 
called  my  deed.  But  I  hope  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  him  chastised  with  as  great  a  puniuiment  as 
death  would  be  to  him  at  present. 

"  If  I  thought  that  the  miserable  wretch  could 
be  retrieved,  I  would  beg  of  you  to  go  and  see 
your  sister  for  a  day  or  two,  and  try  what  you 
and  she  can  do  with  him ;  but  as  he  is  an  igno- 
rant, obstinate  blockhead,  as  most  madmen  are,'* 
&c.,  &c.  .  .  .  *'  Upon  reflection,  1  sm  afraid  I 
must  put  you  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  going 
for  two  or  three  days  to  Inverness,  to  see  what 
yon  can  do  with  that  obstinate,  greedy  brute ;  and 
if  you  and  your  sister  cannot  retrieve  him  and 
bring  him  back  to  his  duty,  I  humblv  beg  that  you 
may  wash  your  hands  of  him ;  for  I  am  very  cer- 
tain that  you'll  never  put  him  in  balance  with  me ; 
and  when  you  abandon  him  I  shall  leave  him  to 
the  resentment  of  his  kindred,  which  /  am  afraid 
will  be  fatal  to  him."  [It  would  seem,  however, 
that  Fairfield  was  quite  irreclaimable,  for  it  is 
stated,  somewhat  later,  that]  "  Fairfield  is  the  only 
reuegade  of  the  lordship  of  Lovat,  to  the  great 
dishonour  of  the  clan.  Duke  Hamilton,  and 
several  other  lords,  asked  me,  in  a  joking  loay, 
whether  that  fellow  that  has  deserted  his  chief 
and  his  clan  is  still  alive  or  not.  I  answered  that 
he  was,  by  my  precise  and  express  orders,  and  I 
said  but  what  was  true." 

And  thia  is  the  man  full  of  moral  aayinffs, 
pious  and  patriotic  sentiments — ^the  man  Mrho 
talks  of  <  belief  in  Grod,  and  a  future  being,' 
who  oould  oooaole  himself  in  the  pangs  of 
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gout  by  repeating  Buchanan's  Translation 
of  the  First  Psalm,  <  Felix  ille  animi,  quern 
non  de  tramite  recto,'  &c. — ^the  man  who 
laid  his  grey  head  on  the  block  with  *  Duloe 
et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori !' 

When  a  great  chief,  like  Lord  Lovat, 
could  think,  and  write  thus,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  humbler  persons  continued  to 
despise  '  King  George's  laws,'  and  we  need 
wonder  the  less  at  their  rising  so  readily 
against  him,  when  we  consider  how  very 
little  they  enjoyed  of  that  protection  of  life 
and  property  which  constitutes  the  chief 
claim  of  a  government  upon  the  allegiance 
of  its  subjects.  Where  there  is  no  protec- 
tion, attachment  cannot  exist.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Highlands  generally,  and  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  them,  were  grievously 
oppressed  by  gangs  of  lawless  thieves  and 
robbers,  inhabitants  of  the  remote  Highlands, 
who  stole  or  openly  carried  off  their  horses 
and  cows ;  and  as  Badenoch,  in  particular! 
lay  near  the  seats  of  those  ruffians,  great 
numbers  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  entirely 
ruined  and  reduced  to  beggary.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  that  district  made  several  attempts 
to  obviate  this  evil  by  a  watch  kept  up  at 
their  own  expense,  but  they  could  not  sup- 
port a  sufficient  force  for  their  protection. 
Feeling  the  absolute  want  of  that  security 
which  the  government  was  too  negligent  to 
afibrd  them,  they  held  a  general  meeting, 
and  applied  to  Macpherson  of  Cluny,*  Lo- 
vat's  son-in-law,  but  a  man  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  Cluny  told  them  that  unless 
his  majesty  would  protect  them,  he  saw  no 
means  for  their  relief,  but  one,  viz.',  a  sub- 
scription of  all  the  suffering  districts  towards 
making  a  sufficient  fund  for  setting  up  a 
strong  watch  for  the  mutual  security  of  all ; 
the  fund  to  be  paid  to  one  undertaker,  and  the 
undertaker  to  become  liable  for  the  losses  of 
all  contributors.  Cluny  himself  became  un- 
dertaker, though  the  fund  was  very  small. 
He  set  out  his  watch  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1744,  all  picked  men,  and  stationed  them  to 
watch  night  and  day  at  all  the  passes  and 
inlets  used  by  the  robbers,  and  to  intercept, 
seize,  and  imprison  the  villains,  not  suffering 
them  on  any  pretext  to  pass  or  repass,  even 
to  or  from  the  districts  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  league.  The  thieves  finding 
themselves  intercepted  by  land,  began  to  con- 
vey the  stolen  cattle  in  boats  across  Loch 
Ness,  but  Cluny  set  guards  on  all  the  ferries, 
he  recovered  and  restored  the  cattle  of  per- 
sons  living  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
district,  and  he  reduced  the  robbers  to  such 
straits  that  they  proposed  in  vain  to  give  him 

*  See  Accouut  of  Ctuny'i  Watch,  Spalding  Mis- 
cellany, vol.  ii. 
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security  for  the  safety  of  his  own  country  of 
Badenoch,  if  he  would  give  up  being  con- 
cerned for  any  other  district.  In  short  he 
acted  strictly  upon  the  theory  of  the  old 
black.mail  system,  which  had  never  been 
practically  adherpd  to  before.  This  species 
of  engagement,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,*  was 
often  undertaken  by  persons  like  Rob  Roy,t 
who  prosecuted  the  trade  of  a  freebooter, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  at  least  as 
many  cattle  as  he  was  the  means  of  recover, 
ing.  But  Cluny  pursued  the  plain  and 
honourable  system  expressed  in  the  letter  of 
his  contract,  and  by  actually  securing  and 
bringing  to  justice  the  malefactors  who  com- 
mitted  the  depredations,  he  broke  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  numerous  gangs  of  rob. 
bers  in  the  shires  of  Inverness  and  Aberdeen. 
So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  when  a 
clergyman  began  a  sermon  on  the  heinous 
nature  of  theft,  an  old  Highlander  of  the 
audience  replied  that  he  might  forbear  treat- 
ing  of  the  subject,  sinoe  Cluny  with  his 
broadsword  had  done  more  to  check  it  than 
all  the  ministers  in  the  Highlands  could  do 
by  their  sermons. 

Gibbon  mentions^  a  valiant  tribe  of  Cale- 
donia, the  Attacotti,  who  are  accused  by  an 
eye-witness  of  delighting  in  the  taste  of  hu- 
man flesh,  and  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the 
scandalous  chronicles  of  the  times,  that  when 
they  hunted  the  woods  for  prey,  they  attack- 
ed the  shepherd  rather  than  his  flock.  <  If,' 
he  continues,  '  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
•  commercial  and  literary  town  of  Glasgow,  a 
race  of  cannibals  has  really  existed,  we  may 
contemplate  in  the  period  of  the  Scottish  his- 
tory, the  opposite  extremes  of  savage  and 
civilized  liie.  Such  reflections  tend  to  en- 
large  the  circle  of  our  ideas,  and  to  encou- 
rage the  pleasing  hope,  that  New  Zealand 
may  produce,  in  some  future  age,  the  Hume 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.'  We  will  not 
speculate  upon  the  literary  destinies  of  the 
New  2ealanders,  nor  can  we  bring  in  con- 
trast, like  the  great  historian,  the  two  ex- 
treme points  of  the  national  existence  of 
■  Scotland.  But  sd  far  as  materials  serve,  we 
have  ventured  to  glance  along  the  stream  of 
time:  exhibiting  at  intervals  some  of  those 
detached  specimens  of  Scottish  life  from 
which  its  general  spirit  may  be  inferred; 
stating  some  of  the  original  evidence  upon 
which  the  reader  may  round  that  unwritten 


•  Prose  Works,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  103. 

t  Though  justice  compels  us  to  adopt  Sir  Wal- 
ter's remarlc,  we  nean  no  disrespect  to  Rob  Roy, 
who  was  an  eminent  patron  of  historical  literature, 
;  as  appears  by  his  name  beings  on  the  original  list  of 
subscribers  for  Spottiswoode's  History. 

}  Chap.  25. 


history,  that    systematic  historical    belief, 
which  is  gradually  constructed  by  a  thinking 
mind,  which  matures  itself  insensibly  in  the 
understanding,  and  exercises,  un perceived,  a 
control  over  the  feelings,  long  after  dates  and 
names,  and  all  the  mere  scaflblding  of  his- 
tory have  been,  not  perhaps  forgotten,  but 
dismissed  from  the  mind.     How  many  days 
would  we  not  give  for  the  privilege  of  living 
but  a  day  in  each  century  that  has  gone  by, 
and  testing  the  progress,  physical  and  moral, 
of  a  whole  nation  !     During  many  ages,  the 
progress  of  Scotland   was   tardy   enough; 
there  was  less  difference  than  might  have 
been   looked  for  between   the  country  for 
which  the  early  Jameses  legislated,  and  the 
country  which  Sir  Archibald  Grant  recol- 
lected ;  between  the  men  of  Cullen's  day,  and 
the  men  whose  excesses  were  prompted  by 
Lovat,  or  repressed  by  Cluny,     But  wiihin 
the  last  hundred  years  how  rapid  has  been 
the  national  advancement !  The  brown  heath 
has  become  green,  and  the  barren  bill  wares 
with  foliage  ;  nor  have  the  inhabitants  been 
without  their  share  of  moral  and  social  im- 
provement.     May  their  course  ever  be  on- 
wards. 


Art.  VI. — Modem  Painters  ;  their  superi- 
ority in  the  Art  of  Landscape  FahUing  to 
all  the  Ancient  Masters  proved  by  Exam- 
ples of  the  True,  the  BeatUiful,  and  the 
Intellectual,  from  the  Works  of  Modern 
Artists,  especially  from  those  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  Esq.,  R.A.  By  a  Graduate  of 
Oxford.  Second  Edition.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  ds  Co.  1844.  8vo.  pp. 
Ixxxiii.,  423. 

Modem  Painters.  Vol.  IL  containing  Part 
III,  Sections  1  &  2,  Of  the  Imaginafire 
and  Theoretic  Faculties  By  a  GnADrATB 
of  Oxford.  London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
1846.     Small  4to.     pp.  217. 

What  is  the  mission  of  art  ?  Who  has  best 
fulfilled  it  ?  Such  are  the  questions  mcxAed 
in  the  Oxford  Graduate's  two  volumes;  and 
although  we  cannot  think  that  he  has  sup- 
plied the  complete  and  satisfactory  answer 
which  he  professes  to  give,  it  must  be  allow- 
ed that  he  has  treated  a  comparatively  un- 
explored field  of  inquiry  with  uncommon 
ability.  That  the  public  interest  in  art  has 
greatly  advanced,  is  attested  by  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  work  ;  still  more  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  had  a  large  circulation,  f^^ 
first  volume  has  reached  its  second  edition, 
and  a  third  edition  is  in  preparation.  Ti}<^ 
a  work  of  two  volumes,  extending  to  the 
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length  of  more  than  seven  hundred  pages, 
should  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  with 
ready  interest,  is  a  proof  of  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  executed.     Much  also,  no  doubt, 
is  to  be  imputed  to  the  subjects — Nature  and 
Art.     They  have  indeed  been  discussed  be- 
fore in  volumes  that  lie  neglected   on  the 
shelves,  but  discussed  in  that  vague  and  un- 
precise  manner,  which  presents  no  distinct 
ideas,  and  leads  to  no  definite  conclusions. 
The  vigorous  essays  which  Fuseli  published 
under  the  name  of  lectures,  the  more  polish- 
ed and  dtdactio  effusions  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, the  verbose  and  excursive  observations 
of  Mengs,  obtain  but  a  feeble  hold  of  the 
mind,  because  the  writers  failed  to  describe 
or  define  the  works  of  art,  or  the  qualities  of 
those  works  which  they  undertook  to  discuss. 
Nature  may  be  said  never  to  appear  in  their 
pages  except  in  the  shape  of  an  indirect  allu- 
sion, scarcely  so  visible  or  tangible  as  a  sha- 
dow.   The  dry  technicalities  of  Lionardo  da 
Vinci,  like  so  many  receipts  in  a  cookery, 
book,  are  more  interesting,  because  they  do 
grapple  with  the  palpable  realities  of  nature 
and  the  mechanism  of  art.     In  the  Oxford 
Graduate's  pages    both    come    before  the 
reader ;  not  always,  we  think,  in  the  case  of 
art,  without  many  a  twist  and  forced  con- 
struction  ;  but  still  the  picture,  whatever  h  is, 
however  the  writer  may  choose  to  warp  it  in 
his  version,  is  there  before  you  in  the  text  as 
plainly  as  though  it  were  engraved.     Read- 
ing his  words,  your  eye  wanders  over  the 
broad  and  bright  expanse  of  nature ;  you  see 
its  plains,  its  waters,  its  mountains  rising  up 
abruptly  before  you,  or  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  while  each  smaller  object  is  in  turn 
brought  close,  so  that  you  may  scrutinize  the 
minutest  trait.   These  written  pictures  serve 
as  illustrations  for  an  eager  and    flowing 
strain  of  argument  or  advocacy,  and  you  are 
carried  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  volumes 
by  alternate  feelings  of  interest  and  curiosity, 
or  your  oppugnancy  is  piqued  by  special 
pleading  as  ingenious  as  it  is  perverse. 

The  book  has  grown  in  importance  as 
well  as  bulk,  since  the  writer  began  it — 
nay.  since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume. 
That  opened  with  these  words,  the  first 
passage  of  the  Introduction — 'The  work  now 
laid  before  the  public  originated  in  indignation 
at  the  shallow  and  false  criticisms  of  the 
perk)dicals  of  the  day,  on  the  works  of  the 
great  living  artist  to  whom  it  principally 
refers.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  short 
pamphlet.'  It  has  swelled  to  a  thick  volume, 
and  instead  of  being  a  controversy  advocat- 
ing the  merits  o(  a  particular  painter,  it  has 
grown  to  be  a  work  on  art  at  large.  Its 
scope,  as  the  reader  will  see,  is  vast ;  it  is 
elaborated  with  the  greatest  minuteness  of 


detail;  and  makes  no  small  pretensions  in 
point  of  precision.  *  What  I  have  asserted 
throughout  the  work,'  says  the  writer,  *  ( 
have  endeavoured  to  ground  altogether  on 
demonstrations,  which  must  stand  or  fall  by 
their  own  strength,  and  which  ought  to  in- 
volve no  more  reference  to  authority  or 
character  than  a  demonstration  in  Euclid.' 
His  demonstration,  however,  falls  far  short 
of  mathematical  exactness. 

What  is  the  mission  of  Art  ?  Will  it  not 
suffice  that  art  is,  and  is  beautiful !  Do  we 
need  any  more  vindication  for  it  than  what 
we  see  ?  Are  we  bound  to  justify  it,  any 
more  than  to  justify  the  existence  of  a  beau- 
tiful  woman,  or  to  apologize  for  the  growth 
of  a  beautiful  flower  1  Perhaps  not,  didacti- 
cally. The  Oxford  Graduate  rationally 
and  eloquently  condemns  the  modern  bigotry 
which  will  be  content  with  nothing  that  can- 
not  be  proved  subservient  to  some  utility. 
Yet,  he  it  is,  who  craves  for  art  a  special 
use ;  and  would,  if  we  rightly  construe  his 
meaning,  almost  go  so  far  as  to  make  it 
didactic — a  mere  vehicle  for  a  particular 
kind  of  sermon!  And  it  is  curious,  that 
much  of  his  own  book,  by  no  means  the  best 
portion,  partakes  largely  of  the  sermon  style. 
When  he  is  at  a  loss  for  definite  ideas,  he 
takes  refuge  in  a  curious  kind  of  sermoniz- 
ing, to  which  we  shall  hereafler  refer. 
*  Painting  or  Art  generally,'  he  says,  *  as  such, 
with  all  its  technicalities,  difficulties,  and  par- 
ticular ends,  is  notliing  but  a  noble  and  ex- 
pressive language,  invaluable  as  a  vehicle 
of  thought,  but  by  itself  nothing.'  *  Thought,' 
he  makes  the  *  end  all,'  almost  the  'be  all' 
of  painting.  *No  weight,  nor  mass,  nor 
beauty  of  execution,'  can  outweigh  one 
grain  or  fragment  of  thought.  Three  pen- 
strokes  of  Raffaelle  are  a  greater  and  better 
picture  than  the  most  finished  work  that  ever 
Carlo  Dolce  polished  into  inanity.'  The 
thought,  according  to  the  Oxford  Graduate, 
is  the  first  and  greatest  thing  in  a  picture, 
insomuch  that  the  painter,  whose  picture 
conveys  a  thought,  '  acquires  an  intellectual 
superiority  which  no  power  of  the  drauglUs- 
man  or  the  artist  could  ever  wrest  from 
him.'  We  might  say  in  passing,  that  a  man 
who  has  fine  thoughts,  yet  is  unable  to  ex- 
press them  properly  on  canvass,  is  a  fine 
thinker,  but  not  a  fine  painter,  and  that  as 
we  are  at  present  discussing  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, we  must  consider  the  picture  before  the 
intention,  or  the  subject  latent  in  the  artist's 
mind.  But  the  writer  supplies  us  with  what 
he  considers  to  be  a  specimen  of « thought :' 

"The  principal  object  in  the  foreground  of 
Tarner's  '  Building  of  Carthage '  is  a  group  of 
children  Eailing  toy  boats.    The  exquisite  choice 
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of  this  incident,  u  expresBive  of  the  n^nff  pu- 
sicMi,  which  was  to  be  the  soarce  of  the  fatore 
greatneM,  in  pfeference  to  the  tnmnlt  of  basy 
Btooemaiwns  or  annin?  soldiere,  is  qaite  as  ap- 
preciable when  it  is  told  as  when  it  is  seen. — -It 
nas  nothing  to  do  with  the  teehnicaiities  of  paint- 
ing ;  a  scratch  of  the  pen  would  have  conveyed 
the  idea  spoken  to  the  intelleet,  as  maeh  as  the 
eUiborate  realizations  of  colour.  Such  a  tbonght 
as  this  is  something  above  all  art :  k  is  epic 
poetry  of  the  highest  order. " 

To  us  it  appears  fantastical  and  trivial. 
A  group  of  children  may  sail  toy  boats  in 
places  by  no  means  maritime,  as  we  have 
seen  them  doing  in  the  CoeVney  Arcadia  of 
Hampstead  Heath.  But  supposing  that  the 
thought  were  of  so  exalted  a  nature,  the 
passage  seems  to  prove  too  much.  The 
thought  is  independent  of  the  picture  in  this 
instance,  no  doubt ;  the  picture  therefore  is 
surplusage;  and  that  great  epic  poet,  Mr. 
Turner,  has  merely  wasted  his  time  in 
elaborating  a  picture  which  is  needless — ^that 
is  to  say,  to  express  a  thought  to  which  the 
Oxford  Graduate  has  done  full  justice  in  a 
dozen  lines. 

Painting  then,  according  to  our  author,  is 
a  language ;  it  possesses  the  mind  by  means 
of  a  peculiar  influence,  and  it  may  be  re- 
ferred,  he  says,  to  five  distinct  heads,  which 
'  include  all  the  sources  of  pleasure  derivable 
from  art.' 

"  1.  Ideas  of  Power. — ^The  perception  or  coa- 
ceptioD  of  the  mental  or  bodily  powers  by  which 
the  work  has  been  produced. 

**  2.  Ideas  of  Imitation. — The  perception  that 
the  thin?  produced  resembles  something  else. 

*'  3.  Ideas  of  Trnth.^The  perception  of  faith- 
falness  in  a  statement  of  facts  by  tne  thing  pro- 
duced. 

*'  4.  Ideas  of  Beauty. — ^Tbe  perception  of  beau- 
ty, either  in  the  thing  produceo,  or  in  what  it  sug- 
gests or  resembles. 

**  5.  Ideas  of  Relation. — ^The  perception  of  in- 
tellectual relations,  in  the  thing  produced,  or  in 
what  it  suggests  or  resembles." 

But  our  author  is  haunted  by  conscientious 
doubts  *  whether  art  has  ever,  except  in  its 
earliest  and  rudest  stages,  possessed  anything 
like  an  efRcient  moral  influence  on  mankind.' 
'  It  appears  to  me  that  a  rude  symbol  is  of^en- 
er  more  efficient  than  a  refined  one  in  the 
teaching  of  art ;  and  that  as  pictures  rise  in 
rank  as  works  of  art,  they  are  regarded  with 
less  devotion,  and  more  curiosity.'  What 
has  hitherto  been  accomplished  by  the  paint- 
ers  of  landscape,  he  coiMlemns  for  its  ^  utter 
inutility.' 

^  No  moral  end  has  been  answered,  no  perma- 
nent ffood  eflfected,  by  any  of  their  works.  They 
may  have  amused  the  intellect,  or  exerciaed  the 


iogenaity,  bnt  they  never  have  spoken  to 
Luidscape  art  has  never  tauffbt  us  one  deep  or 
holy  lesson ;  it  has  not  recorded  that  which  ia  fleet- 
ing, nor  penetrated  that  which  ishidMen,  mat  inter* 
preted  that  which  was  obscure ;  it  has  never  maile 
us  feel  the  wonder,  nor  the  power,  nor  the  glorv, 
of  the  nniverse ;  it  has  aol  prompted  to  deToUony 
nor  tOQched  with  awe ;  its  power  to  Hmve  and 
exalt  the  heart  has  been  fatallv  abased,  aad  per* 
ished  in  the  abueiag.    That  which  ought  to  have 
been  a  witness  to  the  omnipotence  of  God  hms 
become  an  exhibition  of  the  dexterity  of  man, 
and  that  which  should  have  lifted  our  thonsfats  to 
the  throne  of  the  Deitv  has  encumberea   them 
with  the  inventions  of  his  creatures."  *  ♦   *   * 
*^  And  I  assert  with  sorrow  that  al)  hitherto  flone 
in  landscape  by  those  comoMnly  received  a» 
masters,  has  never  proatpted  one  noly  thoaebt  in 
the  minds  of  nations.    R  has  begun  and  ended  io 
exhibiting  the  dexterities  of  indiriduals  and  con- 
ventionalities of  systems ;  filling  the  world  vritb 
the  honour  of  Claude  and  Salvator,  it  has  never 
once  tended  to  the  honour  of  God.'* 

These  passages,  and  more  of  the  same 
kind,  fcMrm  the  basis  of  the  Oxford  Graduate's 
theory  respecting  the  morale  of  art.     Ac- 
cording to  him  a  picture  is  a  moral  essay, 
tending  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  man ;  such  with  bim  is  the  nature 
and  end  of  art ;  and  in  various  passages  is 
to  be  found  the  idea,  if  indeed  it  is  not  some- 
where distinctly  asserted,  that  Christianity 
is  essential  to  true  art.     Of  course,  as  art  ia 
thus  made  the  handmaid  of  religion,  true  art 
can  only  tend  on  true  religion.     Thb  idea 
we  should  say  is  derived  rather  from  the 

*  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  than  from  the  con- 
sideration  of  art  itself;  it  rather  expoun<b 
what  the  Oxford  Graduate  thinks  art  ought 
to  be,  that  what  art  is  fbund  to  be,  from  an 
analysis  of  it  as  it  exists,  or  even  from  an 
analysis  of  its  inherent  capacities.  Net,  in- 
deed,  that  we  would  deny  moral  influences 
to  art,  but  our  author's  process  of  evolving 
it  seems  to  be  inverted.  If  painting,  espe- 
cially landscape-painting,  were  merely  a 
reflex  of  the  outward  world,  the  world  of 
existences,  it  would  teach  its  lesson :  it  re- 
duplicates the  ideas  derivable  from  those  ex- 
istences, it  excites  the  sympathy  to  which 
nature  impels  us,  for  physical  as  well  as 
moral  objects ;  seizes  them  in  their  transito- 
ry aspect,  preserves  them  from  our  malnrer 
and  more  perfect  deliberation,  strengthens 
and  developes  that  which  has  been  called 

*  natural  religion.'  It  does  so,  not  by  any 
indirect  or  secondary  process,  through  the 
assertion  of  some  proposition  or  *  thought,' 
which  may  be  separately  stated  in  words 
and  is  independent  of  the  picture,  but  simply 
by  a  direct  presentment  of  those  same  objects 
which  would  induce  the  same  train  of  feel- 
ing  in  nature ;  only  that  in  nature  we  are 
disturbed  by  the  efl^ta  of  the  other  senses. 
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and  do  not  retain  tn  obfeet  to  eontemplmte  it 
at  our  will.  There  may  be  also  something 
resemblioff  the  process  of  assimilation  in  the 
fact  that  these  natural  oljects  have  been,  as 
it  were  humanized,  by  being  rendered  works 
of  art. 

If  art  reflects  nature,  it  must  be  natural,  it 
fiHist  be  true.     What  is  truth  !     <  It  is  not,' 
says  the  Oxford  Graduate, '  deceptive  imita- 
tion ;'  and  if  we  properly  collect  the  gist  of 
his  argument,  which  is  scattered  over  many 
{Miges,  it  amounts  to  this :  Art  ts  a  reflex  of 
nature,  but  works  with  very  restricted  means 
in  the  matter  of  light  and  shade.     The  scale 
in  nature  extends  by  an  infinite  gradation 
from  the  intolerable  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  to 
the  unfathomable  dark  which  is  absolute  ne- 
gation of  all  light.     In  art  it  extends  from 
white  or  yellow  paint,  which  would  look 
black  against  the  sun,  down  to  black  paint, 
which  reflects  so  much  light  as  to  be  very 
many  degrees  removed  from  absolute  nega- 
tion.    In  respect  of  form,  too,  its  details  are 
so  inflnite  in  number,  as  to  baffle  not  merely 
the  copyist,  but  the  observer.     Of  these  the 
artist,  unable  to  follow  the  complex  infinitude, 
selects  such  as  are  most  important,  or  best 
suited  to  his  purpose.     Much  also  depends 
on  the  capacity  of  the  senses.     The  vary- 
ing focus  of  the  eye  makes  us  perceive  with 
distinctness  only  a  part  of  the  objects  within 
range  o£  view.      If  we  arrange  it,  for  in- 
stance, to  look  at  near  objects,  those  at  a 
distance  become  indistinct,  and  met  versa. 
From  such  causes,  a  very  imperfect  approach 
to  truth  may  deceive  the  sense ;  and  the  less 
educated  the  eye,  the  more  easily  is  it  de- 
ceived ;  because  it  does  not  perceive  those 
omitted  traits  which  would  distinguish  the 
counterfeit  from  the  original ;  for  *  observe, 
we  require,  to  produce  the  efiect  of  imitation, 
only  so  many  and  such  ideas  of  truth  as  the 
senses  are  usually  cognizant  of.'    But  work- 
ing by  these  imperfect  means,  the  consum- 
mation of  skill  is  to  suggest  those  traits  which 
convey  the  most  characteristic  idea  of  the 
object  to  be  represented,  and  to  translate  it 
with  the  justest  proportion  of  analogy  into 
the  more  restricted  material  at  the  command 
of  the  painter.     Particular  truths,  he  says, 
counter  to  the  general  idea,  are  more  import- 
ant than  general  ones,  as  being  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  subject : 

"  It  is  selPevident  that  when  we  are  painting 
or  describing  anything,  those  truths  must  be  the 
most  important  which  are  most  characteristic  of 
what  ifi  to  be  told  or  represented.  Now  that 
which  is  first  and  most  broadly  characteristic  of  a 
thing  is  that  which  distinguishes  its  genus,  or 
which  makes  it  what  it  is.  For  instance,  that 
which  makes  drapery  he  drapery,  is  not  its  being 
made  of  silk  or  worsted  or  flax,  for  things  are 


I  made  of  all  these  which  are  not  drapery,  but  the 
ideas  peculiar  to  drapery,  the  properties  which, 
when  inherent  in  a  tning,  make  it  drapery,  are 
extension,  non-elastic  flexibility,  unity  and  com- 
parative thinness.      Everything  which  has  these 
properties,  a  wuterfall,  for  instance,  if  united  and 
extended,  or  a  net  of  weeds  over  a  wall,  is  dra- 
pery, as  much  as  silk  or  woollen  stuiT  is.    So 
that  these  ideas  separate  drapery  in  our  minds 
from  everything  else;  they  are  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  it,  and  therefore  are  the  most  impor- 
tant group  of  ideas  connected  with   it;  ana  so 
with  everything  else,  that  which  makes  the  thing 
what  it  is,  is  tlve  most  important  idea,  or  group  of 
ideas  connected  with  the  thing.    But  as  this  idea 
must  necessarily  be  common  to  all  individuals  of 
the  species  it  belongs  to,' it  is  a  general  idea  with 
respect  to  that  species ;  while  omer  ideas,  which 
are  not  characteristic  of  the  species,  and  are 
therefore  in  reality  general  (as  black  or  white  are 
terms  applicable  to  more  things  than  drapery),  are 
yet  particular  with  respect  to  that  species,  being 
predicable    only   of  certain    individuals   of  it. 
Hence  it  is  carelessly  and  falsely  said  that  gene- 
ral ideas  are  more  important  than  particular  ones; 
carelessly  and  falsely,  I  say,  because  the  so-called 
general  idea  is  important,  not  because  it  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  individuals  of  that  species,  but  be- 
cause it  separates  that  species  from  everything 
else.    It  is  the  distinctiveness,  not  the  universal 
ity  of    the  truth,  which  renders  it  important. 
And  the  so-called  particular  idea  is  unimportant, 
not  because  it  is  not  predicable  of  the  whole  spe- 
cies, but  because  it  i$  predicable  of  things  out  of 
that  species.    It  is  not  its  individuality,  but  its 
generality   which  renders   it  unimportant    So 
then,  truths  are  important  just  in  proportion  as 
they  are  characteristic,  and  are  valuable,  prima- 
rily, as  they  separate  the  species  from  all  other 
created  things ;  secondarily,  as  they  separate  the 
individuals  of  that  species  from  one  another: 
thus  '  silken '  or  '  woollen  '  are  unimportant  ideas 
with  respect  to  drapery,  because  they  neither  se- 
parate the  species  from  other  things,  nor  even  the 
individuals  of  that  species  from  one  another,  since 
though  not  common  to  the  whole  of  it,  they  are 
common  to  indefinite  numbers  of  it ;  but  the  par- 
ticular folds  into  which  any  piece  of  drapery  may 
happen  to  fall,  being  diflferent  in  many  particulars 
from  those  into  which  any  other  piece  of  drapery 
will  fall,  are  expressive  not  only  of  the  characters 
of  the  species  (flexibility,  non-elasticity,  dLc), 
but  of  individuality  and  definite  character  in  the 
case  immediately  observed,  and  are  consequently 
most  important  and  necessary  ideas.    So  in  a 
man,  to  be  short-legged  or  lonff-nosed  or  any- 
thin?  else  of  accidental  quality,  does  not  distin- 
guish him  from  other  short-legged  or  long-nosed 
animals,  but  the  important  truths  respectinffa 
man  are,  first,  the  marked  development  of  tnat 
distinctive  organization  which  separates  him  as 
man  from  other  animals,  and  secondly  that  group 
of  qualities  which  distinguish  the  individualfrom 
all  other  men,  which  make  him  Paul  or  Judas, 
Newton  or  Shakspeare." 

In  the  comparison  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dem painters,  the  Oxford  Graduate's  plan  is 
this  :  he  closely  examines  and  describes  the 
traits  of  ^nature  itself,  and  this  is  done  with 
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great  acuteness  of  observation.  He  next 
refers  to  the  works  of  the  old  landscape- 
painters  ;  accusing  them,  with  few  partial 
exceptions,  of  an  utter  want  of  fidelity.  Then 
he  refers  to  the  works  of  the  modem  land- 
scape-painters, dwelling  with  great  length 
and  minuteness  on  those  of  Turner.  Speak- 
ing generally  of  the  old  masters,  he  expressly 
states  that  by  that  term  he  intends  to  refer 

*  only  to  Claude,  Jasper  Poussin,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Cuyp,  Berghem,  Ruysdael,  Hobbima, 
and  Teniers  (in  his  landscapes),  Paul  Potter, 
Canaletti,  and  the  various  Van  somethings 
and  Bach  somethings,  more  especially  and 
malignantly  those  who  have  libelled  the  sea.' 
In  this  manner  he  treats  *-  Truth  of  Tone,' 

*  Truth  of  Colour,'  •  Truth  of  Chiaroscuro,' 

*  Truth  of  Space,'  *  First  as  dependent  on 
the  focus  of  the  eye  ;'  '  and  secondly  as  its 
appearance  is  dependent  on  the  power 
of  the  eye;*  *•  Truth  of  the  open  sky,' 
'  Of  the  clouds,'  *  The  earth,'  namely, 
its  general  structure,  central  mountains,  in- 
ferior mountains,  '  foreground,'  including 
analytical  descriptions  of  the  minuter  trees, 
the  earth,  rock,  and  so  forth  ;  '  Truth  of  wa- 
ter,' and  *  Truth  of  vegetation,'  with  minute 
mention  of  foliage,  bark,  structure  of  t  rees,  &c . 

His  chapters  on  the  painting  of  water  are 
a  characteristic  and  forcible  specimen  of  the 
book.  '  What  shall  we  compare,'  he  ex- 
claims, '  to  this  mighty,  this  universal  ele- 
ment for  glory  and  for  beauty  ?  or  how  shall 
we  try  to  follow  its  eternal  changefulness  of 
feeling  ?  It  is  like  trying  to  paint  the  soul !' 
The  author  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cover such  very  distinct  and  visible  charac- 
teristics for  the  soul,  as  he  has  described  in 
water.  He  begins  by  stating  a  few  of 
the  constant  and  most  important  laws 
which  regulate  the  appearance  of  water  un- 
der all  circumstances,  and  are  demonstrable 
from  the  mechanical  properties  of  water  and 
light  : 

"  I.  Nothing  can  hinder  water  from  being  a  re- 
flecting medium,  but  dry  dust  or  filth  of  some 
kind  on  its  surface.  Dirty  water,  if  the  foul 
matter  be  dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  liquid,  re- 
flects just  as  clearly  and  sharply  as  pure  water, 
only  the  image  is  coloured  by  the  hue  of  the 
mixed  matter,  and  becomes  comparatively  brown 
or  dark.* 


*  Brown,  as  in  the  case  of  mountain  waters  co- 
loured hy  morasses ;  or  dark,  as  in  lowland  estuaries 
fouled  with  fine  soluble  mud  If^the  foul  water  be 
insoluble,  as  when  streams  are  charged  with  sand  or 
yellow  alluvial  soil,  the  reflection  is  paled  and 
nearly  destroyed  by  its  prevalent  colour,  beneath 
the  eyo,  while  it  remains  clear  at  a  distance  from 
the  eye  For  full  explanation  of  this  and  other 
phenomena  of  water,  especially  of  rule  vii.,  tfide 
Rippineille's  Artist's  and  Amateur's  Magazine,  for 
November,  1843. 


«  II.  If  water  be  rippled,  the  side  of  every  rtfv 
pie  next  to  us  reflects  a  piece  of  the  sky,  anid  the 
side  of  every  ripple  farthest  from  us  reflects  a 
piece  of  the  opposite  shore,  or  of  whatever  ob- 
jects may  be  beyond  the  ripple.  But  as  we  soon 
lose  sight  of  the  farther  sides  of  the  ripples  on 
the  retiring  surface,  the  whole  rippled  space  ^i^ 
then  be  reflective  of  the  sky  onhr.  Thus,  where 
calm  distant  water  receives  reflections  of  hi^k 
shores,  every  extent  of  rippled  surface  appears  as 
a  bright  line  interrupting  that  reflection  with  the 
colour  of  the  sky. 

"  III.  When  a  ripple  or  swell  is  seen  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  aflbni  a  view  of  its  farthest  side, 
it  carries  the  reflection  of  objects  farther  down 
than  calm  water  would.  Therefore  all  raoticm  ia 
water  elongates  reflections,  and  throws  them  int* 
confused  vertical  lines. 

'*  IV.  Rippled  water,  of  which  we  can  see  the 
farther  side  of  the  waves,  will  reflect  a  perpendi- 
cular line  clearly,  a  bit  of  its  length  bemg  given 
on  the  side  of  each  wave,  and  easny  joined  by  the 
eye.  But  if  the  line  slope,  its  reflection  will  be 
excessively  confused  and  disjointed ;  and  if  hort* 
zontal,  nearly  invisible. 

"  V.  Every  reflectbn  is  the  image  ia  reverse 
of  just  so  much  of  the  objects  beside  the  war- 
ter,  as  we  could  see  if  we^were  placed  as  much 
under  the  level  of  the  water,,  as  we  are  actually 
above  it.  ff  an  object  be  so  far  back  from  the 
bank,  that  if  we  were  five  feet  under  the  water  le- 
vel we  could  not  see  it  over  the  bank,  then,  standini^ 
five  feet  above  the  water,  we  shall  not  be  able  ta 
see  its  image  under  the  reflected  bank. 

"  VI.  But  if  the  object  subtend  the  proper  an^le 
for  reflection,  it  does  not  matter  how  great  ita 
distance  may  be.  The  image  of  a  mountain  fifty 
miles  ofl^  is  as  clear,  in  proportion  to  the  clear- 
ness of  the  mountain  itself,  as  the  image  of  a 
stone  on  the  beach,  in  proportion  to  the  creamess 
of  the  stone  itself. 

'*  V)I.  There  is  no  shadow  on  dean  water. 
Every  darkness  on  it  is  reflection,  not  shadow.  If 
it  have  rich  colouring  matter  susoended  in  it,  or 
a  dusty  surface,  it  will  take  shaaow,  and  where 
it  has  itself  a  positive  colour,  as  in  the  sea,  it  will 
take  something  like  shadows  in  distant  eflect,  but 
never  near.  Those  parts  of  the  sea  which  appear 
bright  in  the  sunshine,  as  opposed  to  other  partsy 
are  composed  of  waves  of  which  every  one  con- 
veys to  the  eye  a  little  image  of  the  sun,  but 
which  are  not  themselves  illumined  in  doing  sov 
for  the  light  on  the  wave  depends  on  your  posi- 
tion, and  moves  as  you  move ;  it  cannot  therefore 
be  positive  light  on  the  object^  for  you  wilt  not 
get  the  light  to  move  off"  the  trunk  of  a  tree  be- 
cause you  move  away  from  it.  The  horizontal 
lines,  therefore,  cast  by  clouds  on  the  sea,  are  not 
shadows,  but  reflections.  Optical  efiects  of  great 
complication  take  place  by  means  of  refractioD 
and  mirage,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if 
ever  there  is  a  real  shadow,  it  is  cast  on  nust,  and 
not  on  water.  And  on  clear  water,  near  the  eye, 
there  never  can  be  even  the  appearance  of  a  sha- 
dow, except  a  delicate  tint  on  the  foam,  or  trans- 
mitted through  the  body  of  the  water,  as  tbroogb 


air. 


By  these  rules  are  tested  the  paintings  of 
the  ancients,  beginning  with  Canaletti. 
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**  He  almoet  always  covers  the  whole  space  of 
it  with  one  monotonous  ripple,  composed  or  a  coat 
of  weil  chosen,  but  perfectly  opaque  and  smooth 
sea-green,  covered  with  a  certain  number,  I  can- 
not state  the  exact  average,  but  it  varies  from 
three  iiundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  and  up- 
wards, according  to  the  extent  of  canvass  to  be 
covered,  of  white  concave  touches,  which  are  very 
properly  symbolical  of  ripple.  On  the  water  so 
prepared,  he  fixes  his  gondolas  in  very  good  per- 
spective, and  thus  far,  no  objection  is  to  be  made 
to  the  whole  arran^ment.  But  a  gondola,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  a  very  long  smiUow  boat, 
little  raised  above  the  water  except  at  the  extre- 
mities, but  having  a  vertical  beak,  and  rowed  by 
two  men,  or  sometimes  only  one,  standing,  Con- 
sequentiy,  wherever  the  water  is  rippled,  as  by 
Canaletti,  we  have,  b^  our  fourth  rule,  only  a 
broken  and  indistinct  image  of  the  horizontal  and 
oblique  lines  of  the  gondola,  but  a  tolerably  clear 
one  of  the  vertical  beak,  and  the  figures,  shooting 
down  a  long  wav  under  or  along  the  water. 
What  does  Canaletti  eive  us  ?  A  clear,  dark, 
unbroken  reflection  of  me  whole  boat,  excevt  the 
beak  and  the  Gguxe,  which  cast  none  at  all.  A 
worthy  beginning! 

'*  Next,  as  the  canal  retires  back  from  the  eye, 
Canaletti  very  properly  and  geometrically  dimi- 
nishes the  size  of  liis  ripples,  until  he  arrives  at 
an  even  field  of  apparently  smooth  water.  Now, 
by  our  second  rule,  this  rippling  water  as  it  re- 
tires should  show  more  and  more  of  the  reflection 
of  the  sky  above  it,  and  less  and  less  of  that  of 
objects  beyond  it,  until,  at  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  down  the  canal,  the  whole  field  of  water 
should  be  one  even  grey  or  blue,  the  colour  of  the 
sky,  receiving  no  reflections  whatever  of  other 
objects.  What  does  Canaletti  do  ?  Exactly  in 
proportion  as  he  retires,  he  displays  more  and 
more  of  the  reflections  of  objects,  and  less  and 
less  of  the  sky,  until,  three  hundred  yards  away, 
all  the  houses  are  reflected  as  clear  and  sharp  as 
in  a  quiet  lake.    Exemplary  Canaletti ! 

*' Observe,  I  do  not  suppose  Canaletti,  fre- 
quently as  he  must  have  been  afloat  on  these  ca- 
nals, to  have  been  ignorant  of  their  every-day 
appearance.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  shameless 
asserter  of  whatever  was  most  convenient  to 
him." 

**  If  it  be  remembered  that  every  one  of  the 
surfaces  of  those  multitudinous  ripples  is  in 
nature  a  mirror  which  catches,  according  to  its 
position,  either  the  image  of  the  sky  or  of  the 
silver  beaks  of  the  gondolas,  or  of  their  black 
bodies  and  scarlet  draperies,  or  of  the  white  mar- 
bles, or  the  green  sea^weed  un  the  low  stones,  it 
cannot  but  be  felt  that  those  waves  would  have 
something  more  of  colour  upon  them  than  that 
opaque  dead  green.  (Ireen  they  are  by  their  own 
nature,  but  it  is  a  transparent  and  emerald  hue, 
mixing  itself  with  the  thousand  reflected  tints 
without  overpowering  the  weakest  of  them,  and 
thus,  in  every  one  of  those  individual  waves,  the 
truths  of  colour  are  contradicted  by  Canaletti  by 
the  thousand,  not  less  fiitally,  though,  of  course, 
less  demonstrably,  than  in  the  broad  cases  pre- 
sented by  his  general  arrangement." 

"  Let  us  look  at  a  piece  of  calm  water,  by 
Vandevelde,  such  as  that  marked  113  in  the  Dul- 
wichGalleiy.        *♦♦*♦* 


**  The  near  boat  casts  its  image  with  great 
fidelity,  which  being  nnprolonged  c&wnwards,  in- 
forms us  that  the  calm  is  perfect,  fiut  what  is 
that  underneath  the  vessel  on  the  right  7  A  grey 
shade,  descending  like  smoke  a  little  way  below 
the  hull,  not  of  the  colour  of  the  hull,  having  no 
drawing  nor  detail  in  any  part  of  it,  and  breaking 
off  immediately,  leaving  the  masts  and  sails  totally 
unrecorded  in  the  water.  We  have  here  two 
kinds  of  falsehood.  First,  while  the  ship  is  nearly 
as  clear  as  the  boats,  the  reflection  of  the  ship  is 
a  mere  mist.  This  is  &lse  by  Rule  VI.  Had 
the  ship  been  misty,  its  shadow  might  have  been 
so;  not  otherwise.  Secondly,  the  reflection  of  the 
hull  would  in  nature  have  been  as  deep  as  the 
hull  is  high  (or,  had  there  been  the  slightest  swell 
on  the  water,  deeper),  and  the  masts  and  sails 
would  all  have  been  rendered  with  fidelity,  espe- 
cialljr  their  vertical  lines.  Nothing  could  by  any 
possibility  have  prevented  their  being  so,  but  so 
much  swell  on  tne  sea  as  would  have  prolonged 
the  hull  indefinitely.  Hence  both  the  colour 
and  the  form  of  Vandevelde's  reflection  are  im- 
possible." 

Cuyp  is  convicted  of  casting  half  a  dozen 
reflections  from  one  object  in  the  picture, 
marked  83  at  Dulwich ;  Paul  Potter  of  cast* 
ing  no  reflections  from  half-a-dozen  objects, 
in  176.  There  is  a  general  onslaught  on  the 
Dutch  painters. 

"  The  men  who  could  allow  themselves  to  lay 
a  coal-bUick  shadow  upon  what  never  takes  any 
shadow  at  all,  and  whose  feeling  were  not  hurt 
by  the  sight  of  falsehood  so  distinct,  and  recoiled 
not  at  the  shade  themselves  had  made,  can  be 
little  worthy  of  credit  in  anything  that  they  do 
or  assert.  Then  their  foam  is  either  deposited  in 
spherical  and  tubular  concretions,  opaque  and  un- 
broken, on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  or  else,  the 
more  common  case,  it  is  merelv  the  whiteness  of 
the  wave  shaded  gradually  ofir  as  if  it  were  the 
light  side  of  a  spherical  object,  of  course  repre- 
senting every  breaker  as  crested,  not  with  spray, 
but  with  a  puflT  of  smoke.  Neither  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  in  so  doing,  they  had  any  intention  of 
representing  the  vaporous  spray  taken  ofiT  wild 
waves  by  violent  wind.  That  magnificent  eflect 
only  takes  place  on  large  breakera,  and  has  no 
appearance  of  smoke  except  at  a  little  distance ; 
seen  near,  it  is  dust.  But  the  Dutch  paintere 
cap  every  little  cutting  ripple  with  smoke,  evi- 
dently intending  it  for  foam,  and  evidently  thus 
representing  it  because  they  had  not  sufficient 
power  over  the  brush  to  produce  the  broken  eflect 
of  real  spray.  Their  seas,  in  consequence,  have 
neither  frangibility  nor  brilliancy." 


Finally : 

**  Claude  and  Rnysdael,  then,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  only  two  men  among  the  old  masters, 
who  could  paint  anything  like  water  in  extended 
spaces  or  in  action.  The  great  mass  of  the  land- 
scape-painters, though  they  sometimes  succeeded 
in  the  imitation  of  a  pond  or  a  gutter,  display, 
wherever  they  have  space  or  opportunity  to  do  so, 
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want  of  feeling  Jn  every  eflbrt,  and  want  of  know- 
ledge in  every  line." 

The  modern  painters  are  examined  with 
equal  minuteness ;  but  first  nature  is  again 
referred  to.  This  is  a  masterly  piece  of  de- 
scription. 

"Stand  for  half  an  hour  beside  the  fall  of 
Schaffhausen,  on  the  north  side  where  the  rapids 
are  long,  and  watch  how  the  vault  of  water  first 
bends,  unbroken,  in  pure,  polished  velocity,  over 
the  arching  rocks  at  the  hrow  of  the  cataract, 
covering  them  with  a  dome  of  crystal  twenty  feet 
thick — so  swift  that  its  motion  is  unseen  except 
when  a  foam  globe  from  above  darts  over  it  like 
a  falling  star ;  and  how  the  trees  are  lighted  above 
it  under  all  their  leaves,  at  the  instant  that  it 
breaks  into  foam;  and  how  all  the  hollows  of 
that  foam  bum  with  green  fire  like  so  much  shatp 
terin^  chrysoprase;  and  how,  ever  and  anon, 
startlm^  you  with  its  white  flash,  a  'jet  of  spray 
leaps  hissing  out  of  the  fall,  like  a  rocket  burst- 
ing in  the  wind  and  driven  away  in  dust,  filling 
the  air  witli  light ;  and  how,  through  the  curdling 
wreaths  of  the  restless,  crashing  abyss  below,  the 
blae  of  the  water,  paled  by  the  foam  in  its  body, 
shows  purer  than  the  sky  through  white  rain-cloud, 
while  the  shuddering  iris  stoops  in  tremulous 
stillness  over  all,  fading  and  flasning  alternately 
through  the  choking  spray  and  shattered  sun- 
shine, hiding  itself  at  last  among  the  thick  ffolden 
leaves  which  toss  to  and  fro  in  symmithv  with  the 
wild  water,  their  dripping  masses  lifted  at  inter- 
vals, like  sheaves  of  loaded  com,  by  some  stronger 
gush  from  the  cataract,  and  bowed  again  upon  the 
mossy  rocks  as  its  roar  dies  away ;  the  dew 
gushing  from  their  thick  branches  through  droop 
mff  clusters  of  emerald  herbage,  and  sparkling  m 
white  threads  along  the  dark  rocks  of^the  shore, 
feeding  the  lichens  which  chase  and  chequer 
them  with  purple  and  silver.  I  believe,  when 
YOU  have  stood  by  this  for  half  an  hour,  yon  will 
have  discovered  that  there  is  something  more  in 
nature  than  has  been  given  by  Ruysdael." 

Then  the  modem  artists  are  reviewed. 

**  J.  D.  Harding  is,  I  think,  of  all  men  living,* 
and  therefore  certainly  of  all  who  ever  have  lived, 
the  greatest  master  in  the  drawing  of  running 
water.  1  do  not  know  what  Stanfield  would  do ; 
I  have  never  seen  an  important  piece  of  torrent 
drawn  by  him ;  but  I  believe  even  he  could 
scarcely  contend  with  the  magnificent  abandon 
of  Harding's  brush.  There  is  perhaps  nothing 
which  tells  more  in  the  drawing  of  water  than 
decisive  and  swift  execution ;  for,  in  a  rapid  touch 
the  hand  naturally  falls  into  the  very  carve  of 
projection  which  is  the  absolute  truth,  while  in 
slow  finish,  all  precision  of  curve  and  character 
is  certain  to  be  lost,  except  under  the  hand  of  an 
unusually  powerful  master.  But  Harding  has 
both  knowledge  and  velocity,  and  the  fall  of  his 


•  "Turner  ia  an  exception  to  all  rules;  and 
whenever  I  speak  generally,  he  is  to  be  considered 
as  such." 


torrents  is  beyond  praise ;  impatient,  chafing^.  Bob- 
stantial,  shattering,  crystalline,  and  capricious ; 
full  of  various  forms,  yet  all  apparently  instan- 
taneous and  accidental,   nothing  conventional, 
nothing  dependent  upon  parallel  lines  or  radiat- 
ing curves ;  all  broken  up  and  dashed  to  pieces 
over  the  irregular  rock,  and  yet  aU  in  unity  of 
motion.     The  colour  also  of  his  falling  and 
bright  water  is  very  perfect ;  but  in  the  dark  and 
level  parts  of  his  torrents  he  has  taken  up  a  bad 
£rey,  which  has  hurt  some  of  his  best  pictures. 
His  grey  in  shadows  under  rocks  or  darx  reflec- 
tions is  admirable ;  but  it  is  when  the  stream  is 
in  full  light,  and  unafiected  by  reflections  in  dis- 
tance, that  he  gets  wrong.    We  believe  that  the 
fiiult  is  in  a  want  of  expression  of  darkness  in  tlie 
colour,  nuikin^  it  appear  like  a  positive  hue  of  the 
water,  for  which  it  is  much  too  dead  and  cold." 

Copley  Fielding  has  painted  in  all  bis  life 
only  one  sea ;  '  all  the  rest  are  duplicates/ 
but  the  one  is  true  and  impressive. 

'*  The  works  of  Stanfield  evidently,  and  at  all 
times,  proceed  from  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has 
both  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  means  and 
principles  of  art.    We  never  criticise  them,  be- 
cause we  feel,  the  moment  we  look  carefully  at 
the  drawing  of  any  single  wave,  that  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  master  is  much  greater 
than  our  own,  and  therefore  believe  that  if  any- 
thiufir  offends  us  in  any  part  of  the  work,  it  is 
neany  certain  to  be  our  fault,  and  not  the  paint- 
er's.   The  local  colour  of  Stanfield's  sea  is  sin- 
gularly true  and  powerful,  and  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  any  tricks  of  chiaroscuro.    He  will  carry 
a  mighty  wave  up  against  the  sky,  and  make  its 
whole  body  dark  and  substantial  a^inst  the  dis- 
tant light,  using  all  the  while  nothing  more  than 
chaste  and  unexaggerated  local  co&ur  to  gain 
the  relief.    His  sunace  is  at  once  lustrous,  trans- 
parent, and  accurate  to  a  hair's-breadth  in  every 
curve ;  and  he  is  entirely  independent  of  dark 
skies,  deep  blues,  driving  spray,  or  any  other 
means  of  concealing  want  of  form,  or  atoning 
for  it    He  fears  no  difficulty,  desires  no  assist- 
ance, takes  his  sea  in  open  daylight,  under  gene- 
ral sunshine,  and  paints  the  eUmtnt  in  its  pare 
colour  and  complete  forms.    But  we  almost  wish 
that  he  were  less  powerful,  and  more  interesting ; 
or  that  he  were  a  little  less  Diogenes-like,  and  did 
not  scom  all  that  he  does  not  want'* 

A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  '  Water  as 
painted  by  Turner ;'  but  still  with  constant 
reference  to  nature : 

*^  I  believe  it  is  a  result  of  the  experience  of 
all  artists,  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  give  a  certain  degree  of  depth  and  transparency 
to  water;  but  that  it  is  next  thing  to  impossible, 
to  give  a  full  impression  of  sunace.  If  no  re- 
flection be  ffiven— a  ripple  being  supposed— the 
water  looks  Tike  lead :  if  reflection  be  given,  it  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  looks  morbidly  clear  and 
deep,  so  that  we  always  go  down  tnio  it,  even 
when  the  artist  most  wishes  us  to  glide  aver  it. 
Now,  this  difficulty  arises  from  the  very  same 
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cif€ttinstanoe  which  oecasionB  the  frequent  failure 
in  the  efiect  of  the  best  drawn  foregrounds,  noticed 
in  Section  II.,  Chapter  III.,  the  change,  namely,  of 
focus  necessary  in  the  eve  in  order  to  receive  ravs 
of  light  coming  from  different  distances.  Go  to  the 
edge  of  a  pond,  in  a  perfectly  calm  day,  at  some 
pliu:e  where  there  is  duck-weed  floating  on  tlie  sur- 
face— not  thick,  but  a  leaf  here  and  there.  Now, 
you  may  either  see  in  the  water  the  reflection  of  the 
sky,  or  you  mav  see  the  duck-weed ;  but  you  can- 
not, by  any  effort,  see  both  together.  If  you  look 
for  the  reflection,  you  will  be  sensible  of  a  sudden 
change  or  eflbrt  in  the  eye,  by  which  it  adapts  itself 
to  the  reception  of  the  rays  which  have  come  all 
the  way  from  the  clouds,  have  struck  on  the  water, 
and  so  been  sent  up  again  to  the  eye.  The  focus 
yon  adopt  is  one  fit  for  great  distance;  and,  accord- 
ingly, you  will  feel  that  you  are  looking  down  a 
great  way  under  the  water,  while  the  leaves  of 
Oie  duck- weed,  though  they  lie  upon  the  water  at 
the  very  spot  on  which  you  are  gazinff  so  intently, 
are  felt  only  as  a  vague,  uncertain  mterruption, 
causing  a  little  conrasion  in  the  image  below, 
but  entirely  indistinguishable  as  leaves,  and  even 
their  colour  unknown  and  unperceived.  Unless 
you  think  of  them,  you  will  not  even  feel  that  any- 
thing interrupts  your  sight,  so  excessively  slight 
is  their  effect  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  make 
up  your  mind  to  look  for  the  leaves  of  the  duck- 
weed, you  will  perceive  an  instantaneous  change 
in  the  efSbtt  of  the  eye,  by  which  it  becomes 
adapted  to  receive  near  rays — those  which  have 
only  come  from  the  surface  of  the  pond.  You 
will  then  see  the  delicate  leaves  of  the  duck-weed 
with  perfect  clearness,  and  in  vivid  green ;  but 
while  you  do  so,  you  will  be  able  to  perceive  no- 
thing of  the  reflections  in  the  very  water  on  which 
thev  float — nothing  but  a  vague  flashing  and 
melting  of  light  and  dark  hues,  without  form  or 
meaning,  which,  to  investigate,  or  find  out  what 
they  mean  or  are,  you  must  quit  your  hold  of  the 
duck-weed  and  plunge  down. 

"  Hence  it  appears,  that  whenever  we  see  plain 
reflections  of  comparatively  distant  objects,  in 
near  water,  we  cannot  possibly  see  the  surface, 
and  vice  vertd ;  so  that  when  in  a  painting  we 
give  the  reflections,  with  the  same  clearness  with 
which  tbey  are  visible  in  nature,  we  pre-suppose 
the  eflbrt  of  the  eye  to  look  under  tne  suruuce, 
and,  of  course,  destroy  the  surface  and  make 
everybody  inclined  to  cry  out — the  moment  they 
come  before  the  picture — *Dear  me,  what  ex- 
cessively dear  water  !*  when,  perhaps,  in  a  low- 
land study,  clearness  is  not  a  quality  which  the 
artist  has  particularlv  wished  to  attain,  but  which 
he  has  found  himself  forced  into  by  his  reflec- 
tions, in  spite  of  himself.  And  the  reason  of  this 
ef&ct  of  clearness  appearing  preternatural  is, 
that  people  are  not  m  the  habit  of  looking  at 
water  with  the  distant  focus  adapted  to  the  re- 
flections, unless  by  particular  effort.  We  invari- 
ably, under  ordinary  circumstances,  use  the  sur- 
face focus,  and,  in  consequence,  receive  nothing 
moro  than  a  vague  and  confused  impression  of 
the  reflected  colours  and  lines,  however  clearly, 
calmly,  and  vigorously  all  may  be  defined  under- 
neath, if  we  choose  to  look  for  them.  We  do  not 
look  for  them,  but  glide  along  over  the  surface, 
catching  only  playing  light  and  capricious  colour, 
for  evidence  of  reflection,  except  where  we  come  1 


to  imaffes  of  objects  close  to  the  surface,  which 
the  sumce  focus  is  of  course  adapted  to  receive ; 
and  these  we  see  clearly,  as  of  the  weeds  on  the 
shore,  or  of  sticks  rising  out  of  the  water,  &.c. 
Hence,  the  ri^ht  and  natural  efiect  of  water  is 
only  to  be  rendered  by  giving  the  reflections  of 
the  margin  clear  and  distinct  (so  clear  they 
usually  are  in  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
where  the  water  begins)  ;  but  the  moment  we 
touch  the  reflection  of  distant  objects,  as  of  high 
trees  or  clouds,  that  instant  we  must  become 
vague  and  uncertain  in  drawing,  and  though  vivid 
in  colour  and  light,  as  the  object  itself,  quite  in- 
distinct in  form  and  feature.  And  now  we  see 
wherein  tlie  peculiar  glory  of  Turner's  water- 
drawing  consists ;  for  it  is  to  him  onlv  thlit  we 
can  lo^  for  the  rendering  of  these  nigh  and 
difiicult  truths.  If  we  take  such  a  piece  of  water 
as  that  in  the  foreground  of  his  cb&teau  of  Prince 
Albert,  the  first  impression  from  it  is — ^  What  a 
wide  surface .''  We  glide  over  it  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  into  the  picture  before  we  khow  where  we 
are,  and  yet  the  water  is  as  calm  and  crystalline  as 
a  mirror ;  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  tumble  into 
it,  and  grasp  for  breath  as  we  go  doiwn, — we  are 
kept  upon  the  surface,  though  that  surface  is 
flashing  and  radiant  with  everv  hue  of  cloud,  and 
sun,  and  sky,  and  foliage.  But  the  secret  is  in 
the  drawing  of  these  re&ctions.  We  cannot  tell 
when  we  k)ok  at  them  and  for  them  what  they 
mean.  They  have  all  character,  and  are  evidently 
reflections  of  sometliing  definite  and  determined; 
but  ^et  thev  are  all  uncertain  and  inexplicable ; 
playmg  colour  and  palpitating  shade,  which, 
though  we  recognize  in  an  instant  for  images  of 
something,  and  feel  tliat  the  water  is  bright,  and 
lovely,  and  calm,  we  cannot  penetrate  nor  inter- 
pret :  we  are  not  allowed  to  go  down  to  them, 
and  we  repose,  as  we  should  in  nature,  upon  the 
lustre  of  the  level  surface.  It  is  in  this  power 
of  saving  everything  and  yet  saying  nothing  too 
plainly,  uiat  the  perfection  of  art  here,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  consists." 

These  illustrations  are  carried  out  at  coo- 
siderable  length. 

We  will  take  another  illustration  on  the 
Oxford  Graduate's  plan  of  comparison  from 
the  chapter  of  the  Truth  of  Space. 

"  First,  then,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  eye, 
like  any  other  lens,  must  have  its  focus  altered, 
in  order  to  convey  a  distinct  image  of  objects  at 
dififerent  distances ;  so  that  it  is  totally  impossible 
to  see  distinctly,  at  the  same  moment,  two  objects, 
one  of  which  is  much  farther  off  than  another. 
Of  this,  any  one  may  convince  himself  in  an 
instant  liook  at  the  bars  of  your  window- 
frame,  so  as  to  get  a  clear  Ima^  of  their  lines 
and  form,  and  you  cannot,  while  your  eye  is 
fixed  on  them,  perceive  anything  but  the  most 
indistinct  and  shadowy  images  of  whatever  ob- 
jects may  be  visible  beyond.  But  fix  your 
eyes  on  those  objects,  so  as  to  see  them  clearly, 
and  though  they  are  just  beyond  and  appa- 
rently beside  the  window-frame,  that  frame  will 
only  be  felt  or  seen  as  a  vague,  flitting,  obscure 
interruption  to  whatever  is  perceived  oeyond  it. 
A  little  attention  directed  to  this  fact  will  con- 
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vince  every  one  of  its  universality,  and  prove 
beyond  dispute  that  objects  at  unequal  distances 
cannot  be  seen  together,  not  from  the  interven- 
tion of  air  or  mist,  but  from  the  impossibility  of 
the  rays  proceeding  from  both,  converging  to  the 
same  focus,  so  that  the  whole  impression,  either 
of  one  or  the  other,  must  necessarily  be  confused, 
indistinct  and  inadequate. 

**  But,  be  it  observed  (and  I  have  only  to  re- 
quest that  whatever  I  say  may  be  tested  by  im- 
mediate experiment),  the  difference  of  focus  neces- 
sarv  is  greatest  within  the  first  five  hundred  yards, 
and  therefore,  though  it  is  totally  impossible  to  see 
an  object  ten  yards  from  the  eye,  and  one  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  beyond  it  at  the  same  moment,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  see  one  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ef£,  and  one  five  miles  beyond  it,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  the  consequence  of  this  is,  practically,  that 
in  a  real  landscape,  we  can  see  the  whole  what 
would  be  called  the  middle  distance  and  distance 
together,  with  facility  and  clearness ;  but  while 
we  do  so  we  can  see  nothing  in  the  foreground 
beyond  a  vague  and  indistinct  arrangement  of 
lines  and  colours ;  and  that  if,  on  the  contrary, 
we  look  at  any  foreground  object,  so  as  to  receive 
a  distinct  impression  of  it,  the  distance  and  mid- 
dle distance  oecome  all  disorder  and  mystery. 

"  And  therefore,  if  in  a  painting  our  foreground 
is  anything,  our  distance  must  be  nothing,  and  vice 
versa ;  for  if  we  represent  our  near  and  distant 
objects  as  giving  both  at  once  that  distinct  imaffe 
to  the  eye,  which  we  receive  in  nature  from  each, 
when  we  look  at  them  separately  ;*  and  if 
we  distinguish  them  from  each  other  only 
by  the  air-tone,  and  indistinctness  depen- 
dent on  positive  distance,  we  violate  one  of  the 
most  essential  principles  of  nature,  we  represent 
that  as  seen  at  once  which  can  only  be  seen  by 
two  separate  acts  of  seeing,  and  tell  a  falsehood 
as  gross  as  if  we  had  represented  four  sides  of  a 
cubic  object  visible  together. 

**  Now,  to  this  fact  and  principle,  no  landscape- 
painter  of  the  old  school,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
ever  paid  the  slightest  attention.  Finishing  their 
foregrounds  clearly  and  sharply,  and  with  vigor- 
ous impression  on  the  eye,  giving  even  the  leaves 
of  their  bushes  and  ^rass  with  perfect  edge  and 
shape,  they  proceeded  into  the  distance  with  equal 
attention  to  what  they  could  see  of  its  details — 
they  gave  all  that  the  eye  can  perceive  in  a  dis- 


*  '*  This  incapacity  of  the  eye  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  its  incapability  to  comprehend  a  large 
portion  of  lateral  space  at  once.  We  indeed  can 
see,  at  any  one  moment,  little  more  than  one  point, 
the  objects  beside  it  being  confused  and  indistinct ; 
but  we  need  pay  no  attention  to  this  in  art,  because 
we  can  see  just  as  little  of  the  picture  as  we  can  of 
the  landscape  without  turning  the  eye,  and  hence 
any  slurring  or  confusing  of  one  part  of  it,  laterally, 
more  than  another,  is  not  founded  on  any  truth  of 
nature,  but  is  an  expedient  of  the  artist— and  often 
an  excellent  and  desirable  one — to  make  the  eye 
rest  when  he  wishes  it  But  as  the  touch  express- 
ive of  a  distant  object  is  as  near  upon  the  canvass  as 
that  expressive  of  a  near  one,  both  are  seen  distinct- 
ly and  with  the  same  focus  of  the  eye,  and  hence  an 
immediate  contradiction  of  nature  results,  unless 
one  or  other  be  given  with  an  artificial  and  in- 
creasing indistinctness,  expressive  of  the  appear- 
ikttce  peculiar  to  the  unadapted  focus." 


tance,  when  it  is  fully  and  entirely  deroled  to  it, 
and  therefore,  though  masters  of  aerial  tone, 
though  employing  every  expedient  that  art  coold 
supply  to  concealthe  intersection  of  lines,  though 
caricaturing  the  force  and  shadow  of  near  objects 
to  throw  them  close  upon  the  eye,  they  never 
succeeded  in  truly  representing  space." 

There  is  one  exception,  in  the  landscapes 
of  Rubens ;  who  with  respect  to  distinctness 
has  sunk  the  distance  in  favour  of  the  fore- 
ground :  which  is  exemplified  by  the  picture 
of  his  own  Villa  in  the  National  Gallery. 

"  Titian,  Claude,  or  Ponssin,  it  matters    not, 
however  scientificaillv  opposed  in  colour,  however 
exquisitely  mellowed  ana  removed  in  tone,  bow- 
ever  vigorously  relieved  with  violent  shade,  all 
will  look  flat  canvass  beside  this  truthful,  melting, 
abundant,  limitless  distance  of  Rubens.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  modem  art  to  take  even  a  bolder  step 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth.    To  sink  the  distance  for 
the  forefiTOund  was  comparatively  easy  ;    but  it 
implied  the  partial  destruction  of  exactly  that  part 
of  the  landscape  which  is  most  interesting,  most 
dignified,  and  most  varied ;  of  all  in  fact,  except 
the  mere  leafage  and  stone  under  the  spectator's 
feet.    Turner  mtroduced  a  new  era  in  landscape 
art,  by  showing  that  the  foreground  might  be  sank 
for  the  distance,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  ex- 
press immediate  proximity  to  the  spectator,  with- 
out giving  anytninff    like  completeness  to  the 
forms  of  the  near  objects.    This  is  not  done  by 
slurred  or  soft  lines,  observe  (always  the  sign  of 
vice  in  art*),  but  by  a  decisive  imperfection,  a  firm, 
but  partial  assertion  of  form,  whicn  the  eye  feels  in- 
deed to  be  close  home  to  it,  and  yet  cannot  rest 
upon,  nor  cling  to,  nor  entirely  understand,  and 
from  which   it  is  driven  awav  of  necessity,  to 
those  parts  of  distance  on  which  it  is  intended  to 
repose.    And  this  principle,  originated  by  Tur- 
ner, though  fully  carried  out  by  him  only,  has  yet 
been  actM  on  with  judgment  and  success  bv  se- 
veral less  powerful  artists  of  the  English  school. 
Some  six  years  ago,  the  brown  moorland  fore- 


*  *'  That  is  to  say,  if  they  are  systematically  aod 
constantly  used.     Soft  and  melting  lines  are  neces- 
sary in  some  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  import- 
ant and  striking  parts  of  the  outline  of  an  object 
which  turns  gradually,  so  as  to  have  a  laige  flat  sur- 
face under  the  eye  just  when  it  becomes  relieved 
against  space,  and  so  wherever  thick  mist  is  to  be 
ezpressea,  or  very  intense  light;  but  in  gcDeral, 
and  as  a  principle  of  art,  lines  ought  to  be  made 
tender  by  graduation  and  change  as  they  proceed, 
not  by  slurrinz.    The  hardest  line  in  the  world  will 
not  be  painful,  if  it  be  managed  as  nature  manages 
it,  bjr  pronouncing  one  part  and  losing  another,  and 
keeping  the  whole  in  a  perpetual  state  of  transition. 
Michael  Angelo's  lines  are  as  near  perfection  as 
mortal  work  can  be ;  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  hardness  and  sharpness  of  Perugino  and 
the  early  Italians,  but  far  more,  on  the  other,  from 
the  vicious  slurrins  and  softness  which  Murillo  falls 
into  when  he  wishes  to  be  fine.     A  hard  line  is  . 
only  an  imperfection, but  a  slurred  one  is  commonly 
a  fedsehood.    The  artist  whose  fault  is  hardness  may 
be  on  the  road  to  excellence — he  whose  fault  is  soft- 
ness mu9t  be  on  the  road  to  ruin." 
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Iprounds  of  Copley  Fieldin^^  were  very  instractiTe 
in  this  mpect." 

"  Bat  it  is  in  Tamer  only  that  we  see  a  bold 
and  decisive  choice  of  the  distance  and  middle 
distance,  as  his  great  object  of  attention ;  and  by 
him  only  that  the  foreground  is  united  and  adapt- 
ed to  it,  not  by  any  want  of  drawing,  or  coarse- 
ness, or  carelessness  of  execution,  but  by  the  most 
precise  and  beautiful  indication  or  suggestion  of 
just  so  much  of  even  the  minutest  forms  as  the 
eye  can  see  when  its  focus  is  not  adapted  to  them. 
And  herein  is  another  reason  for  the  vigour  and 
wholeness  of  the  effect  of  Turner's  works  at  any 
distance ;  while  those  of  almost  all  other  artists 
are  sure  to  lose  space  as  soon  as  we  lose  sight  of 
the  details. 

*'  And  now  we  see  the  reason  for  the  singular, 
and  to  the  ignorant  in  art,  the  ofiensive  execution 
of  Turner's  figures.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
there  is  any  reason  whatsoever  for  bad  drawing 
(though  in  landscape  it  matters  exceedingly  little); 
but  that  there  is  lx>th  reason  and  necessity  for 
that  wajii  of  drawing  which  gives  even  the  near- 
est figures  round  balls  with  four  pink  spots  in 
them  instead  of  faces,  and  four  dashes  of  the  brush 
instead  of  hands  and  feet ;  for  it  is  totally  impos- 
sible that  if  the  eye  be  adapted  to  receive  the  rays 
proceeding  from  the  utmost  distance,  and  some 

Ertial  impression  from  all  the  distances,  it  should 
capable  of  perceiving  more  of  the  forms  and 
features  of  near  figures  than  Turner  gives.  And 
how  absolutely  necessary  to  the  faithful  represen- 
tation of  space  this  indecision  really  is,  might  be 
proved  with  the  utmost  ease  by  any  one  who  had 
veneration  enough  for  the  artist  to  sacrifice  one 
of  bis  pictures  to  his  fame ;  who  woulH  take  some 
one  of  his  works  in  which  the  figures  were  most 
incomplete,  and  have  them  painted  in  by  Goodall, 
or  any  of  our  delicate  and  first-rate  figure  paint- 
ers, absolutely  preserving  every  colour  and  shade 
of  Tamer's  ^roup,  so  as  not  to  lose  one  atom  of 
the  compoosition,  but  giving  eyes  for  the  pink 
spots,  and  feet  for  the  white  ones.  Let  the  pic- 
ture be  so  exhibited  in  the  Academy,  and  even 
novices  in  art  would  feel  at  a  glance  that  its  trath 
of  space  was  gone,  that  every  one  of  its  beauties 
and  harmonies  had  undergone  decomposition,  that 
it  was  now  a  grammatical  solecism,  a  painting  of 
impossibilities,  a  thing  to  torture  the  eye,  and 
oflend  the  mind. 

**  The  laborious  completeness  of  the  figures  and 
foregrounds  of  the  old  masters,  then,  far  from 
being  a  source  of  distance  and  space,  is  evidently 
destructive  of  both.  It  may  perhaps  be  desirable 
on  other  grounds ;  it  may  ie  beautiful  and  neces- 
sary to  the  ideal  of  landscape.  I  assert  at  pre- 
sent nothing  to  the  contrary;  I  assert  merely, 
that  it  is  mathematically  demonstrable  to  be  un- 
true." 

We  see  the  extent  to  which  the  Oxford 
Graduate  is  prepared  to  exalt  that  one  paint- 
er whose  extravagances  have  perplexed  the 
British  public.  The  writer  never  distinctly 
and  satisfactorily  grapples  with  the  painter's 
eccentricities.  He  alludes  to  them  some- 
times ;  but  upon  the  whole  he  may  be  said, 
in  the  troe  spirit  of  an  advocate,  to  have 
sunk  the  bad  part  of  his  client's  case ;  and  I 


with  some,  perhaps  unconscious,  cunning, 
he  prepares,  earlier  in  the  book,  a  kind  of 
apology  for  those  unmentioned  extravagances. 

"  Art,  in  its  second  and  highest  aim  [the  expo- 
sition of  thought],  is  not  an  appeal  to  constant 
animal  feelings,  but  an  expression  and  awakening 
of  individual  thought :  it  is  therefore  as  various 
and  as  extended  in  its  efibrts  as  the  compass  and 
grasp  of  the  directing  mind."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

^  The  simple  statement  of  the  truths  of  nature 
must  in  itself  be  pleasing  to  ever^  order  of  mind ; 
because  every  truth  of  nature  is  more  or  less 
beautiful ;  and  if  there  be  just  and  right  selec- 
tion of  the  more  important  of  these  truths — based, 
as  above  explained,  on  feelings  and  desires  com- 
mon to  all  mankind — the  facts  so  selected  must, 
in  some  degree,  be  delightful  to  all,  and  their 
value  appreciable  by  all :  more  or  less,  indeed,  as 
their  senses  and  instinct  have  been  rendered  more 
or  less  acute  and  accurate  by  use  and  study ;  but 
in  some  degree  by  all,  and  in  the  same  way  by  all. 
But  the  highest  art,  being  based  on  sensations  of 
peculiar  minds,  sensations  occurring  to  them  only 
at  particular  times,  and  to  a  plurality  of  mankind 
perhaps  never,  and  being  expressive  of  thoughts 
which  could  only  rise  out  of  a  mass  of  the  most 
extended  knowledge,  and  of  dlBpositions  modified 
in  a  thousand  ways  by  peculiarity  of  intellect — 
can  only  be  met  and  understood  by  persons  having 
some  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  high  and  solitary 
minds  which  produced  it — sympathy  only  to  be  felt 
by  minds  in  some  degree  high  and  solitary  them- 
selves. He  alone  can  appreciate  the  art,  who 
could  comprehend  the  conversation  of  the  painter, 
and  share  in  his  emotion,  in  moments  of  bis  most 
fiery  passion  and  most  original  thought.  And 
whereas  the  true  meaning  and  end  of  his  art  musi 
thus  be  sealed  to  thousands,  or  misunderstood  by 
them ;  so  also,  as  he  is  sometimes  obliged,  in 
working  out  his  own  peculiar  end,  to  set  at  defi- 
ance tliose  constant  laws  which  have  arisen  out  of 
our  lower  and  changeless  desires,  that  whose 
purpose  is  unseen,  is  frequently  in  its  means  and 
parts  displeasing." 

This  is  very  sophistical,  and  hegs  the 
question ;  and  the  same  sophistry  lurks  in 
several  other  passages  where  the  writer 
apologetically  but  instinctively  alludes  to 
Turner's  extravagance.  For  example,  he 
describes,  most  eloquently,  a  glorious  sunset, 
to  which  even  Turner's  pictures  would  look 
cold,  and  then  he  remarks: 

**  The  concurrence  of  circumstances  necessary 
to  produce  the  sunsets  of  which  I  speak,  does  not 
take  place  above  five  or  six  times  in  a  summer, 
and  then  only  for  a  space  of  from  Rve  to  ten  min- 
utes, just  as  the  sun  reaches  the  horizon.  Con- 
sidering how  seldom  people  think  of  looking  for 
a  sunset  at  all,  and  how  seldom,  if  they  do,  they 
are  in  a  position  from  which  it  can  be  fully  seen, 
the  chances  that  their  attention  should  be  awake, 
and  their  position  favourable,  during  these  few 
flying  instante  of  the  year,  is  almost  as  nothing. 
What  can  the  citizen,  who  can  see  only  the  red 
light  on  the  canvass  of  the  wagon  at  the  end  of 
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the  street,  and  the  crimson  colour  of  the  bricks  of 
his  neighbour's  chimney,  know  of  the  flood  of 
fire  which  deluges  the  sky  from  the  horizon  to  the 
zenith  7  What  can  even  the  quiet  inhabitant  of 
English  lowlands,  whose  scene  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  tlie  fire  of  heaven  is  limited  to  the  tops  of 
hayricks,  and  the  rooks'  nests  in  the  old  elm-trees, 
know  of  the  mighty  passages  of  splendour  which 
are  tossed  from  Alp  to  Alp  over  the  azare  of  a 
thousand  miles  of  champaign  ?  Even  granting 
the  constant  vigour  of  observation,  and  supposing 
the  possession  of  such  impossible  knowledge,  it 
Deeos  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  prove  how  in- 
capable the  memory  is  of  retaining  for  any  time 
the  distinct  image  of  the  sources  even  of  its  most 
vivid  impression. 

"  Suppose,  where  the  '  Napoleon '  hung  in  the 
Academy  last  year,  there  could  have  been  left, 
instead,  an  opening  in  the  wall,  and  through  that 
opening,  in  tne  midst  of  the  obscurity  of  the  dim 
room  and  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere,  there  could 
suddenly  have  been  poured  the  full  glory  of  a 
tropical  sunset,  reverberated  from  the  sea ;  how 
would  yon  have  shrunk,  blinded,  from  its  scarlet 
and  intolerable  lifi^htnings !  What  picture  in  the 
room  would  not liave  been  blackness  after  it? 
And  why  then  do  you  blame  Turner  because  he 
dazzles  you  I  Does  not  the  falsehood  rest  with 
those  who  do  not  1  There  was  not  one  hue  in  this 
whole  picture  which  was  not  far  below  what  na- 
ture would  have  used  in  the  same  circumstances, 
nor  was  there  one  inharmonious  or  at  variance 
with  the  rest ; — ^tlie  stormy  blood-red  of  the  hori- 
zon, the  scarlet  of  the  breaking  sunlight,  the  rich 
crimson  browns  of  the  wet  and  illumined  sea- 
weed, the  pure  gold  and  purple  of  the  upper  sky, 
and,  shed  through  it  all,  the  deep  passage  of 
solemn  blue,  where  the  cold  moonlight  fell  on 
one  pensive  spot  of  the  limitless  shore — ^all  were 
given  with  harmony  as  perfect  as  their  colour 
was  intense;  and  if,  instead  of  passing,  as  I 
doubt  not  you  did,  in  the  hurry  of  your  unreflect- 
ing prejudice,  you  had  paused  but  so  much  as 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  picture,  you 
would  have  found  the  sense  of  air  and  space 
blended  with  every  line,  and  breathing  in  every 
cloud,  and  every  colour  instinct  and  nuliant  with 
visible,  glowing,  absorbing  light 

*'  It  is  observed,  however,  in  general,  that  wher- 
ever, in  brilliant  eflects  of  this  Kind,  we  approach 
to  anything  like  a  true  statement  of  nature's 
colour,  there  must  yet  be  a  distinct  diflTerence  in 
the  impression  we  convey,  because  we  cannot 
approach  her  %A/." 

**  But  the  painter  who  really  loves  nature  will 
not,  on  this  account,  give  you  a  fisuied  and  feeble 
image,  which  indeed  may  appear  to  you  to  be 
right,  because  your  feelings  can  detect  no  dis- 
crepancy in  its  parts,  but  which  he  knows  to  de- 
rive its  apparent  truth  from  a  systematized  false- 
hood. No;  he  will  make  you  understand  and 
feel  that  art  cannot  imitate  nature — ^that  where  it 
appears  to  do  so,  it  must  malign  her,  and  mock 
her.  He  will  give  you,  or  state  to  you  such 
truths  as  are  in  his  power,  completely  and  per- 
fectly ;  and  those  which  he  cannot  give,  he  will 
leave  to  your  imagination.  If  you  are  acquaint^ 
ed  with  nature,  you  will  know  all  he  has  given 
to  be  true,  and  you  will  supply  from  your  memo- 
ry and  from  your  heart  that  light  which  he  can- 


not give.  If  you  are  unacquainted  with  natnre, 
seek  elsewhere  for  whatever  may  happen  to  sat- 
isfy your  feelings ;  but  do  not  talk  about  truth.'* 

In  all  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  : 
the  Oxford  Graduate  has  not  only  a  quick 
eye  for  nature,  but  also  a  searching  intellect, 
which  sharpens  his  sense,  and  enables  him 
to  turn  every  passing  observation  to  accouot. 
Much,  also,  of  what  he  says  respecting  his 
favourite  artist  is  true :  Turner  has,  like  his 
panegyrist,  perceived  many  broad  distinc* 
tions  in  nature,  many  nice  traits  which  have 
escaped  duller  apprehensions,  and  he   has 
recorded  them  with  a  masterly  band.     Such 
may  especially  be  said  of  the  many  vignettes 
which  are  scattered  in  books.    Those    in 
Rogers's  '  Italy,'  to  which  the  Oxford  Grad- 
uate so  often  refers,  are  admirable  speci- 
mens ;  and  of  the  '  Liber  Studiorum '  it  has 
been  well  observed  that  it  should  change 
titles  with  Claude's  '  Liber  Yeritatis.'     But 
our  author  appears  to  us  to  be  wilfully  and 
perversely  blind  to  great  and  glaring  defects 
in  the  painter ;  defects  originating  perhap« 
in  negative  qualities,  but  becoming  positive 
stains  on  his  genius,  and  converting  many 
works  into  absurdities  so  extravagant,  that 
no  language  applied  to  them  by  the  press 
has  been  too  severe,  either  in  ridicule  or 
condemnation.     Turner  falls  short  in  the 
great  quality  which  the   Oxford  Gradaate 
makes  the  keystone  of  all  others,  that  of 
'moderation,'  'a  self-restraining  liberty.' 
He  is  the  slave  of  crotchets,  and  of  fantas- 
tical ambitions  to  achieve  manifest  impossi- 
bilities.    It  may  almost  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  attempts  to  paint,  not  objects  seen  by  the 
light  of  day,  but  sunlight  itself.     Like  the 
ancient  king  who  mocked  thunder  by  driv- 
ing his  chariot  over  a  brazen  bridge,  Turner 
aspires  to  make  the  light  of  day  out  of  pig- 
ment.    He  wants  a  sense  of  the  important 
distinction  between  the  possible  and  the  im- 
possible.   To  these  moral  deficiencies  be 
must  add  that  grievous  technical  one,  an  in- 
adequate sense  of  form ;   and  it  is  well 
known  that  a  sense  of  form  is  necessary,  not 
merely  to  describe  the  substantial  shape  of 
objects,  but  also  to  define  the  shapes  of  lights, 
shadows,  and  reflections.     All  the  pictures 
which  he  has   exhibited  this  year  at  the 
Royal  Academy  are  gross  instances  of  the 
falsehood  into  which  such  deficiencies  be- 
tray him.     There  is  a  pair  which  be  pleases 
to  call, '  Going  to  the  Ball — San  Martino,' 
and  '  Returning  from  the  Ball — Saint  Mar- 
tha ; '  though  what  relation  these  glistening 
visions  of  fog  have  with  dancing  does  not 
appear.    The  titles  which  Mr.  Turner  con- 
fers   upon    his    pictures,    indeed,  indicate 
some  strange  morbid  incoherency  of  mind. 
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The   Oxford  Graduate  praises  bim  for  his 
*  thought :'  the  region  of  thought  appears  to  us 
precisely  the  one  in  which  he  is  most  at  sea. 
The  subject  is  the  remotest  thing  that  the  pic- 
tures would  suggest  to  you.  Sometimes,  even 
when  it  is  declared  by  the  catalogue,  you 
cannot  discover  in  wha  part  of  the  picture 
it  is  represented.    You  may  see  one  design, 
for  instance,  called  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and 
can  find  neither  Romeo  nor  Juliet.     This 
year  there  is  a  picture  called  *  Another  fish ! 
Hurrah  for  the   Whaler  Erebus!'  though 
where  the  fish  may  be— which  is  the  whaler 
Crebus— or  what  the  whole  picture  is  about, 
you  cannot  discover:  you  may  guess,  but 
you  could  not  make  afiidavit  about  it.     What 
kind  of  understanding  can  that  be,  which, 
hovering  on  the  borders  of  thought,  and 
undertaking  to  illustrate  it  in  visible  objects, 
shall  so  far  stray  from  its  purpose,  that, 
ev^n  when  you  are  told  the  intention  of  the 
work,  you  cannot  discover  the  remotest  con- 
nection between  the  picture  and  the  subject  ? 
But  let  us  test  the  pictures  of  this  year 
by  some  of  the  most  obvious  rules  of  optics. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  almost  humili- 
ating in  seriously  discussing    productions 
which  certainly  would  go  far  to  influence 
the  verdict  of  a  commission  de  lunatico  in^ 
quirendo.     The  Oxford  Graduate,   as  we 
have  seen,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
making  some  portion  of  the  scene  repre- 
sented in  a  picture  indistinct,  in  order  that 
the   eye  may  rest  with  more  fullness  of 
satisfaction,  as  it  does  in  nature,  upon  the 
particular  part  intended  for  the  focus  of  view. 
The  observation  does  justice  to  his  inge- 
nuity :  it  is  true  of  nature  ;  it  is  not  true  of 
Turner's  pictures,  or  at  least,  we  will  say  of 
those  now  under  consideration.     Take  these 
two  about  the  Ball  for  instance ;  in  neither 
of  them  is  there  a  single  object  that  is  dis- 
tinct in  form  or  in  anything  else.    It  is  all 
indeterminate.     It  is  a  bright  glare,  some- 
thing  like  what  swims  before  the  eyes  when 
you  are  fainting  from  loss  of  blood.     In  one 
of  them  there  is  a  string  of  what  we  pre- 
sume to  be  boats ;  but  they  might  be  sedan 
chairs,  or  bread  baskets,  for  anything  that 
you  can  predicate  of  the  form.     They  stand 
in  the  foreground,  and  almost  form  the  car- 
dinal point  of  the  picture.     Presuming,  how- 
ever, that  they  constitute  merely  that  fore- 
ground which  you  are  to  overlook  in  order 
to  find  distinctness  and  brilliancy  in  the 
middle  and  extreme  distance,  you  do  look 
so  beyond,  and  there  you  find,  in  crude  un- 
digested pigment,  some  few  dizzy  forms 
struggling  to  emerge  from  a  sickly  glare. 
What  those  forms  are  you  cannot  tell.    The 
holy  appellation  in  the  title  makes  you  pre- 


sume that  the  painter  may  have  been  dream- 
ing over  a  church;  but  church  there  is  none 
that  you  can  determine  by  any  positive  evi- 
dence. In  the  picture  about  the  'Whaler 
Erebus '  there  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon. 
Underneath  one  end  of  a  boat  (we  cannot 
with  confidence  call  it  either  stem  or  stem), 
there  is  a  dab  of  bright  yellow,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  perfectly  unintelligible.  It  de- 
fies the  roost  industrious  gazing.  Of  course 
it  is  not  the  local  colour  of  the  boat ;  per- 
haps it  is  meant  as  a  reflection  of  sunlight. 
But  then,  if  we  can  in  the  smallest  degree 
construe  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  the 
sun  is  too  far  back  to  admit  of  a  reflection 
from  an  object  which  is  almost  between  the 
luminary  and  the  spectator,  so  that  there 
should  be  shadow  where  we  see  this  dab  of 
yellow.  Yet  if  it  is  not  the  sunlight  it  can 
be  nothing :  wherever  the  sun  is,  then,  the 
artist,  we  must  presume,  has  meant  this  for 
a  reflection  of  brightness.  We  all  know, 
however,  that  reflections  upon  water,  or  up- 
on any  surface  sufliciently  shining  to  reflect 
the  full  yellow  colour  of  the  sun-light,  must 
be  sharp  and  definite  in  form.  They  may 
be  broken,  indeed,  by  unevenness  on  the 
surface ;  a  ripple  on  the  water  may  distort 
the  disc  of  the  sun  into  a  hundred  little 
angular  fragments :  and  the  wet  planks  of  a 
boat  would  also  split  up  or  multiply  the  effigy 
into  many  shapes  elongated  horizontally. 
There  is  no  such  character  in  this  presumed 
reflection  under  the  end  of  the  whale  boat. 
The  reflection  on  the  boat  and  the  reflection 
on  the  water  are  mbbed  together  in  one 
vague^  cloudy,  powdery  dab,  like  chrome 
yellow  imperfectly  moistened  and  robbed 
round  and  round  with  the  thumb  upon  dry 
paper. 

The  Oxford  Graduate  justifies  the  vague 
forms  with  which  Turner  peoples  his  strange 
scenes.  The  excuse  might  serve  if  the 
forms  were  really  kept  out  of  the  principal 
sight,  were  really  collateral  objects  which 
you  only  glanced  at  by  the  bye,  without  dis. 
tinctly  seeing  them ;  the  sight  being  fixed 
on  some  other  object.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.  In  a  monstrous  mass  of  pig. 
ment  stirred  about,  with  lines  traced  here 
and  there,  as  though  a  child  had  been  spoil- 
ing  and  disfiguring  some  sketch  just  beguoi 
which  the  painter  calls  <  Undine  giving  the 
ring  to  Massaniello,  Fisherman  of  Naples'  (!) 
the  figure  of  Undine  is  the  central  object 
and  the  most  defined.  Though  it  is  drawn 
in  flat  outline,  with  some  reddish  lines  not 
unlike  a  metallic  ink,  and  in  a  style  that 
would  have  disgraced  an  Egyptian  monu- 
ment, you  cannot,  to  see  the  picture  at  all, 
go  so  &r,  but  what  that  preposterous  outline 
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Stares  you  in  the  face.  It  is  not  a  mere  ne- 
gation of  form, — it  is  a  schoolboy's  scrawl, 
coarse  and  incompetent. 

These  pictures  are  not  without  a  certain 
power,  the  admiration  of  which  you  can  un- 
derstand. In  the  *  Whaler  Erebus'  there  is 
a  hazy  atmosphere  into  which  you  look 
through  a  kind  of  circular  halo,  such  as  you 
may  see  on  some  days  when  the  cold  seems 
to  have  consolidated  the  misty  air,  and  the 
eye  makes  for  itself  a  path  through  mist  to 
the  blue  beyond,  without  quite  reaching  it. 
In  all  the  pictures,  as  in  all  that  come  from 
the  painter's  hand,  there  is  undoubtedly 
great  '  brilliancy  of  colour  ;'  that  is  to  say, 
the  actual  hue  belonging,  severally  or  col- 
lectively, to  the  pigments  themselves,  is  set 
forth  by  the  juxtaposkion  or  mixture  with 
great  skill,  so  that  each  seems  to  shine  with 
the  fullest  force  natural  to  it.  There  is 
some  skill  in  that,  especially  when  carried 
to  the  surprising  extent  of  Turner's  paint- 
ing ;  but  it  is  not  copying  nature,  nor  adding 
to  nature,  nor  doing  anything  else  with  na- 
ture, or  imagination,  or  true  art. 

The  Oxford  Graduate  says  that  the  unedu- 
cated sense  cannot  detect  the  nicer  traits  of 
nature,  or  of  its  reflex  art ;  and  that  is  true. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  however  broadly  and 
vaguely,  the  public  apprehension  does  in- 
stinctively recognize  general  truths  in  art. 
The  highest  intellects,  and  the  common  mul- 
titudinous  sense  of  the  people  in  all  coun- 
tries, ratify  each  other's  judgments.  A 
whole  audience  at  the  theatre  will  feel  the 
right  points  in  a  play,  though  it  may  take 
the  acutest  and  most  vigorous  understanding 
to  pitch  upon  them  critically  and  pronounce 
distinct  judgment.  The  immortal  writers 
of  a  nation  are  kept  immortal  by  the  love 
for  them  which  the  whole  people  preserve. 
It  is  not  by  persuasion,  or  forced  criticism  in 
books,  which  indeed  are  little  read,  that  the 
world  has  been  persuaded  to  confer  immor- 
tality on  great  painters  or  great  musicians. 
The  judgment  of  whole  nations  evolved 
through  ages  is  too  vast  a  thing,  too  indeter- 
minate in  its  medium,  to  be  grasped  and 
twisted  at  will.  It  must  grow  up  of  itself; 
and  it  is  therefore  as  independent  a  decision 
as  you  can  well  arrive  at.  The  feeling, 
which  is  the  raw  material  of  that  decision,  is 
now  seen  to  be  repelled  by  Turner's  pic- 
tures. No  persuasions  can  alter  that  judg- 
ment ;  no  praise  of  special  qualities  which 
he  may  be  allowed  to  possess,  can  avail  for 
any  purpose  but  to  mingle  exasperation  with 
pity  that  so  much  ability  should  be  wasted. 
He  has  drawn  the  judgment  on  himself  by 
his  own  conduct ;  he  has  defied  common 
sense,  and  common  sense  revolts  at  his 
works. 


It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  Oxford  Gradu- 
ate should  have  been  dazzled  by  the  fantas- 
tic  lights  of  this  eccentric  painter.  He  is  a 
man  of  so  much  good  faith,  so  valuable  as 
an  observer  of  nature,  as  a  teacher  in  art, 
that  we  cannot  see  him  wandering  ia  pur- 
suit of  the  ignis  fatuus  without  regret.  Let 
him,  indeed,  discover  what  he  can  in  Tur- 
ner,  and  use  that  painter  for  his  illustrations 
as  he  will ;  but  while,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception,— for  one  or  two  rare  words  of  con- 
demnation are  no  sufficient  caveat, — ^he  ad- 
vances  the  painter  as  the  great  exemplar, 
those  whom  he  might  teach  will  be  deceived ; 
betrayed  either  into  mistaking  the  madness 
of  Turner  for  sober  truth ;  or,  revolting  from 
such  a  specimen,  will  dismiss  the  teacher  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  attention  :  that,  undoubt- 
edly he  is  not. 

In  his  second  volume  he  is  emancipated 
from  these  specialities.  A  graver  sense  of 
his  vocation  seems  to  have  grown  upon  him. 
He  speaks,  we  think,  in  a  tone  of  maturer 
judgment  and  greater  modesty  ;  is  less  bent 
upon  making  out  a  case  for  a  client,  than  on 
extracting  the  principles  of  art.  Thus  be 
announces  his  new  mission : 

"  It  is  not  now  to  distinffaish  between  disputed 
degrees  of  ability  in  individaals,  or  agreeableness 
in  canvasses,  it  is  not  now  to  expose  the  igno- 
rance or  defend  the  principles  of  party  or  person. 
It  is  to  summon  the  moral  energies  of  the  nation 
to  a  forgotten  duty,  to  display  the  use,  force,  and 
function  of  a  great  body  of  neglected  sympathies 
and  desires,  and  to  elevate  to  its  healthy  and 
beneficial  operation  tliat  art  which,  being  altoge- 
ther addressed  to  them,  rises  or  falls  with  their 
variableness  of  vigour, — now  leading  them  with 
Tyrtsan  fire,  now  singing  them  to  sleep  with 
murmurings." 


Even  from  this  short  specimen  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  Oxford  Graduate '  has 
grown  more  lofty  in  his  language.  The 
greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  theo- 
retical ;  it  therefore  deals  less  in  the  precise 
observation  of  nature  in  which  the  writer  is 
so  happy.  He  is  by  no  means  so  well  able 
to  grapple  with  abstract  reasoning,  or  to 
bind  himself  to  the  one  path  of  logical  se- 
quence, and  his  argument  is  a  great  deal 
more  marred  by  dogmatic  assumption  and 
sermonizing  apostrophes.  He  still  assumes 
art  to  be  nothing  but  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
'  Man's  use  and  function,'  he  says  '  (and  let 
him  who  will  not  grant  me  this  follow  me  no 
further,  for  this  I  propose  always  to  assume), 
is  to  be  a  witness  of  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  to 
advance  that  glory  by  his  reasonable  obedi- 
ence and  resultant  happiness.'  He  vehe- 
mently denounces  those  men  who  <  insolently 
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call  themselves  utilitarians/  and  who  speak 
<as  if  houses,  and  land,  and  food,  and  raiment, 
were  alone  useful/ 

*'  This  Nebacbadnezzar  carse,  that  sends  us  to 
grass  like  oxen,  seems  to  follow,  but  too  closely, 
on  the  excess  or  continnance  of  national  power 
and  peace.    In  the  perplexities  of  nations,  in 
their  struggles  for  existence,  in  their  infancy, 
their  impotence,  or  even  their  disor^nization, 
they  have  higher  hopes  and  nobler  passions.   Out 
of  the  sufiering  comes  the  serious  mind  ;  out  of 
the  salvation,  the  grateful  heart;  out  of  the  en- 
durance, the  fortitude ;  out  of  the  deliverance,  the 
faith ;  but  now  when  they  have  learned  to  Jive 
under  providence  of  laws,  and  with  decency  and 
justice  of  regard  for  each  other ;  and  when  they 
have  done  away  with  violent  and  external  sources 
of  sufiering,  worse  evils  seem  arising  out  of  their 
rest,  evils  that  vex  less  and  mortify  more,  that 
suck  the  blood  though  they  do  not  shed  it,  and 
ossify  the  heart  though  they  do  not  torture  it 
And  deep  though  the  causes  of  thankfulness  must 
be  to  every  people  at  peace  with  others  and  at 
unity  in  itself,  there  are  causes  of  fear  also,  a 
fear  greater  than  of  sword  and  sedition,  that  de- 
pendence on  God  may  be  forgotten  because  the 
Dread  is  given  and  the  water  sure,  that  gratitude 
to  biro  may  cease  because  his  constancy  of  pro- 
tection has  taken  the  semblance  of  a  natural 
law,  that  heavenly  hope  may  grow  faint  amidst 
the  full  fruition  of  toe  worlo,  that  Selfishness 
may  take  place  of  undemanded  devotion,  compas- 
sion be  lost  in  vain-glory,  and  love  in  dissimula- 
tion,* that  enervation  may  succeed  to  strength, 
apathv  to  patience,  and  the  noise  of  jesting  words 
and  K>ulness  of  dark  thoughts,  to  the  earnest 
purity  of  the  girded  loins  and  the  burning  lamp. 
About  the  river  of  human  life  there  is  a  wintry 
wind,  though  a  heavenly  sunshine  ;    the  iris 
colours  its  agitation,  the  frost  fixes  upon  its  re- 
pose.   Let  us  beware  that  our  rest  become  not 
the  rest  of  stones,  which  so  long  as  they  are  tor- 
rent-tossed, and  thunder-stricken,  maintain  their 
majesty,  but  when  the  stream  is  silent,  and  the 
storm  passed,  sufier  the  grass  to  cover  them  and 
the  lichen  to  feed  on  them,  and  are  ploughed 
down  into  dust. 

**  And  though  I  believe  that  we  have  salt 
enough  of  ardent  and  holy  mind  amongst  us  to 
keep  us  in  some  measure  from  this  moral  decay, 
yet  the  signs  of  it  must  be  watched  with  anxiety, 
m  all  matters  however  trivial,  in  all  directions 
however  distant." 

The  second  volume  may  be  designated  as 
an  analysis  of  Beauty,  in  which  also  the 
writer  includes  the  Sublime.  It  contains 
much  valuable  matter,  the  whole  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  that  part  of  the  argument 
that  the  writer  has  drawn  from  the  direct 
contemplation  of  real  things ;  learning  from 
them,  and  from  them  alone,  by  the  aid  of  an 
acute  and  cultivated  perception,  their  proper 
and  intimate  significance.  Tiie  indifferent 
portion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous  vol- 
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ume,  but  perhaps  more  obviously,  consists 
of  such  part  as  the  author  has  derived  from 
assumptions  as  to  what  art  ought  to  be,  or 
ought  to  teach,  and  this  part  of  the  book  it  is 
which  is  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  in  its 
nature,  hazy  or  turgid  in  style.  The  two 
portions  are  so  distinct,  although  frequently 
crossing  each  other,  that  you  might  suppose 
them  to  be  read  by  the  author  in  different 
tones  of  voice  ;  one  in  the  tone  of  a  person 
explaining  some  novel  and  favourite  theory, 
with  earnestness,  but  with  the  moderate  and 
rational  manner  of  an  intellectual  man  in 
congenial  society ;  the  other  in  a  tone  of 
voice  resembling  the  mechanical  solemnity 
and  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  The  better 
portion  however  is  so  valuable,  that  the 
reader  readily  accepts  the  book  as  it  stands. 
It  is,  like  the  previous  one,  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  theory  of  art. 

According  to  the  writer,  Beauty  is  some- 
thing which  depends  upon  an  instinct  of 
moral  perception.  *  I  wholly  deny,'  he  says, 
'  that  the  impressions  of  Beauty  are  in  any 
way  sensual — they  are  neither  sensual,  nor 
intellectual,  but  moral.'  The  faculty  re- 
ceiving  them  he  designates  the  theoretic 
faculty,  from  the  Greek  theoria :  he  objects 
to  the  term  sesthetic  as  indicating  sensuous 
feeling.  Of  course  men  receive  impressions 
through  their  senses ;  but,  according  to  our 
author,  the  senses  are  of  different  ranks,  su- 
perior and  inferior.  The  inferior  senses 
may  be  distinguished  by  this  test,  that  in  re- 
spect of  their  unlimited  use  man  may  be 
said  to  be  intemperate ;  but  that  in  respect 
of  the  higher  senses  indulgence  cannot  be 
called  criminal  or  intemperate.  The  infe- 
rior pleasures,  upon  prolongation,  are  selfl 
destructive,  and  destructive  also  to  life ;  they 
are  incapable  of  existing  continually  with 
other  delights  or  perfections  of  the  system. 
There  is  another  test :  their  proper  function 
is  to  subserve  life  as  instruments  of  our  pre- 
servation. Such  are  taste  and  smell ;  of 
which  the  pleasure  can  only  be  artificially, 
and  under  high  penalty,  prolonged.  But 
the  higher  pleasures,  '  the  pleasures  of  sight 
and  hearing,  are  given  as  gifts ;  they  an- 
swer not  any  purpose  of  mere  existence,  for 
the  distinction  of  all  that  is  useful  or  dauger- 
ous  might  be  made,  and  of\en  is  made  by  the 
eye,  without  its  receiving  the  slightest  plea- 
sure of  sight.'  This  is  a  very  gross  as- 
sumption ;  but  let  it  pass. 

"  Herein,  then,  we  find  very  sufficient  ground 
for  the  higher  estimation  of  these  delights,  first, 
in  their  being  eternal  and  inexhaustible,  and  se- 
condly, in  their  being  evidently  no  means  or  in- 
strument of  life,  but  an  object  of  life.  Now  in 
whatever  is  an  object  of  life,  in  whatever  may  be 
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infinitely  and  for  itself  desired,  we  may  be  sure 
there  is  something  of  divine,  for  God  will  not 
make  anything  an  object  of  life  to  his  creatures 
which  does  not  point  to,  or  partake  of,  HimBelf. 
And  so,  though  we  were  to  regard  the  pleasures 
of  sight  merely  as  the  highest  of  sensual  plea- 
sures, and  though  they  were  of  rare  occurrence, 
and,  when  occurring,  isolated  and  imperfect, 
there  would  still  be  a  supernatural  character 
about  them,  owing  to  their  permanence  and  self- 
sufficiency,  where  no  other  sensual  pleasures  are 
permanent  and  self-sufficient.  But  when,  instead 
of  being  scattered,  interrupted  or  chance-distri- 
buted, they  are  gathered  together,  and  so  ar- 
ranged to  enhance  each  other  as  by  chance  they 
could  not  be,  there  is  caused  by  them  not  only  a 
feeling  of  strong  affection  towards  the  object  in 
which  they  exist,  but  a  perception  of  purpose 
and  adaptation  of  it  to  our  desires ;  a  perception, 
therefore,  of  the  immediate  operation  of  the  In- 
telligence which  so  formed  us,  and  so  feeds  us. 

**  Out  of  which  perception  arise  Joy,  Admira- 
tion, Gratitude. 

*'  Now  the  mere  animal  consciousness  of  the 
pleasantness  I  call  iBsthesis ;  but  the  exulting, 
reverent  and  grateful  perception  of  it  I  call  The- 
oria.  For  this,  and  this  only,  is  the  full  compre- 
hension and  contemplation  of  the  Beautiful  as  a 
gift  of  God,  a  gift  not  necessary  to  our  being,  but 
added  to  and  elevating  it,  and  twofold,  first  of  the 
desire,  and  secondly  of  the  thing  desired." 

"  As  it  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  an  idea 
of  beauty,  that  the  sensual  pleasure  which  may 
be  its  basis,  should  be  accompanied  first  with  joy 
then  with  love  of  the  object,  then  with  the  per- 
ception of  kindness  in  a  superior  intelligence,  fi- 
nally with  thankfulness  and  veneration  towards 
that  intelligence  itself,  and  as  no  idea  can  be  at 
all  considered  as  in  any  way  an  idea  of  Beauty, 
until  it  be  made  up  of  these  emotions,  any  more 
than  we  can  be  said  to  have  an  idea  of  a  letter  of 
which  we  perceive  the  perfume  and  the  fair  writ- 
ing, without  understanding  the  contents  of  it,  nor 
intent  of  it ;  and  as  these  emotions  are  in  no  way 
resultant  from,  nor  attainable  by,  any  operation 
of  the  Intellect,  it  is  evident  that  the  sensation  of 
beauty  is  not  sensual  on  the  one  hand,  nor  is  it 
intellectual  on  the  other,  but  is  dependent  on  a 
pure,  right,  and  open  state  of  tlie  heart,  both  for 
Its  truth  and  for  its  intensity,  insomuch  that  even 
the  right  after  action  of  the  Intellect  upon  facts 
of  beauty  so  apprehended,  is  dependent  on  the 
acuteness  of  the  heart  feeling  aoout  them,  and 
thus  the  apostolic  words  come  true,  in  this  mi- 
nor respect  as  in  all  others,  that  men  are  alien- 
ated from  the  life  of  God,  throuffh  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  them,  having  the  Unoerstandmg  dark- 
ened because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and 
80  being  past  feeling,  give  themselves  up  to  lasci- 
viousness ;  for  we  do  indeed  see  constantly  that 
men  having  naturally  acute  perceptions  of  the 
Beautiful,  yet  not  receiving  it  with  a  pure  heart, 
nor  into  their  hearts  at  all,  never  comprehend  it, 
nor  receive  good  from  it,  but  make  it  a  mere  mi- 
nister to  their  desires,  and  accompaniment  and 
seasoning  of  lower  sensual  pleasures,  until  all 
their  emotions  take  the  same  earthly  stamp,  and 
the  sense  of  beauty  sinks  into  the  servant  of  lust.** 

The   rude  and  uneducated  senses,  how. 


ever,  are  not  true  in  their  impressions ;  re- 
peated trial  and  experience  are  necessary 
to  arrive  at  principles  in  some  sort  common 
to  all.    But,  if  we  rightly  understand  the 
author,  those  principles  once  attained,  a 
Mrue  verdict '  is  elicited,  and  a  final  *au. 
thority'  is  thenceforth  established.     There 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  great  fallacy  in  this  po- 
sition.     It  may  be  said  of  every  impression 
of  the  sense  that  it  contains  a  truth.     No 
doubt,  cultivation  of  the  sense  attains  to  fur- 
ther truth ;  but  perhaps  at  no  stage  can  it 
be  declared  that  the  truth  so  attained  is  final. 
The  Oxford  Graduate  takes  for  an  illustra- 
tlon,  the  sense  of  the  palate,  which  at  first 
perceives  only  coarse  and  violent  qualities  : 
but  from  experience  '  acquires  greater  sub. 
tlety  and  delicacy  of  discrimination,  per- 
ceiving in  both  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
qualities  at  first  unnoticed,  which,  on  con- 
tinued  experience,   will   probably    become 
more  influential  than  the  first  impressions ; 
and  whatever  this  final  verdict  may  be,  it  Is 
felt  by  the  person  who  gives  it,  and  received 
by  others,  as  a  more  correct  one  than  the 
first.'    The  object  of  this  analogy  is  to  take 
the  business  of  judicial  decision  out  of  the 
ignoble  vulear,  and  to  repose  it  in  trust  with 
the  initiated  few,  thus  establishing  an  au- 
thority.    But,  we  say,  the  finality  cannot  at 
any  time  be  predicated.     No  doubt   taste 
changes ;  and  therefore  a  second   verdict 
may  be  fuller  than  the  first.     But  it  is  not 
more  absolutely  correct  or  finally  true  than 
the  first,  or  the  third  than  the  second,  and 
so  on  ;  each  has  a  truth  in  it,  each  succes- 
sive one  more  truth;  but  none  is  perfect. 
The  error  usually  lies  in  asserting  a  partial 
verdict  as  if  it  were  corpplete.     To  predicate 
of  an  orange  that  its  colour  is  golden  is  true ; 
to  say  also  that  its  taste  is  acid  is  more  true. 
We  advance  in  truth  when  we  add  predica- 
tions that  it  is  sweet,  that  the  sweet  is  agree- 
able ;  that  there  is  bitter  in  the  skin.     At 
each  state  the  verdict  has  been  incomplete, 
but  has  been  true,  so  far  as  it  went.     Even 
where  the  original  verdict  is  reversed,  the 
process  is  not  different.     We  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  green  fig  is  sickly  ;  which  is 
true  ;  for  to  the  unaccustomed  palate  it  pro- 
duces sensations  of  nausea.     We  say,  sec- 
ondly, that  it  is  luscious ;  but  that  is  not 
more  true  than  the  former  assertion.    Dis- 
crimination of  taste,  in  fact,  is  the  result  not 
only  of  instant  perception,  but  also  of  com- 
parative knowledge,  which  adds  to  the  esti- 
mate.   You  might  even  extend  the  verdict 
on  the  orange  by  saying  that  its  bitter  is 
wholesome ;  that  its  seeds  will  reproduce 
the  plant,  and  so  forth,  and  those  predica- 
tions are  substantial  additions  to  our  own 
judgment  on  the  orange;  but  at  no  point, 
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unless  you  have  exhausted  the  whole  evi- 
denoe  of  knowledge  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  fruit,  have  you  attained  what 
can  be  called  a  final  verdict ;  at  no  point 
can  your  '  authority  '  be  so  complete  as  to 
overbear  and  supersede  the  growth  of  float- 
ing opinion.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this 
reservation,  because  '  authority,'  like  some 
other  assumptions,  enters  by  implication,  or 
directly,  largely  into  the  Oxford  Graduate's 
work.  Authority  is  prima  fade  evidence  of 
what  the  author  calls  the  verdict,  to  stand  in 
lieu  of  experience  until  that  be  acquired, 
but  no  longer. 

Putting    these    things    together,   as    the 
Chinese  say,  the  Oxford  Graduate's  position 
seems  to  be  this.     The  sense  of  Beauty 
does  not  consist  in  the  sensuous  perceptions, 
neither  is  it  worked  out  by  an  operation  of 
the  intellect  regarding  fitness  for  the  pur- 
poses of  utility,  nor  does  it  depend  upon 
ideas  of  association.     The  senses  are  the 
mediums  for  perceiving  it,  and  therefore  it 
is  necessary  that  the  senses  be  trained,  or 
they   will  convey   &lse  conclusions.      But 
having  trained  the  senses  or  the  sensuous 
perceptions,  we  are  enabled  to  pronounce 
upon  what  is  good,  and  to  deliver  a  verdict 
on  the  Beautiful.     When  we  are  in  that 
state,  and  the  higher,  permanent,  or  self-suf- 
ficient pleasures  of  sense  are  perceived  and 
are  'gathered  together,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  enhance  each  other,  as  by  chance  they 
could  not  be,'  they  incite  '  the  perception  of 
the  immediate  operation  of  the  intelligence 
which  formed  us  ;*  out  of  that  perception 
arise  joy,  admiration,  and  gratitude — grati- 
tude,  namely,  to  the   Omnipotent,  for  the 
benefit  vouchsafed.     This  definition,  if  so  it 
can  be  called,  seems  to  imply  that  a  sense 
of  the  Beautiful  must  depend,  in  part,  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  there- 
fore  to  imply  that  none  can  have  a  sense  of 
the  Beautiful   but  Christians;    indeed,  the 
writer  almost  says  as  much.     Without  true 
religious  faith,  the  '  sense  of  Beauty  sinks 
into  the  servant  of  the  lust ' — the  sense  of 
Beauty  is  degraded.    So  says  the  author.    It 
may  be  so.     What  we  are  now  considering, 
however,  is  not  the  proper  function  of  the 
sense  of  Beauty,  but  its  essence ;  and  the 
phrase  just  quoted  is  tantamount  to  an  ad- 
mission,  that,  although  without  the  true  faith, 
the  sense  of  Beauty  may  be  degraded,  it 
still  exists,  to  endure  that  degradation ;  which 
would  upturn  the  whole  argument. 

But  we  will  not  rest  the  question  upon 
separate  phrases.  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  world  waited  for  a  sense  of  the 
Beautiful  until  the  Christian  dispensation ; 
whether  it  is  not  a  much  more  primitive 
thing ;  one,  ruder  or  more  cultivated,  inhe- 
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rent  in  human  nature.  For  the  same  reason 
the  author  is  no  doubt  right  in  denying  that 
the  sense  of  Beauty  is  based  on  complex 
intellectual  operations  or  critical  ideas  as  to 
fitness  or  association.  He  is  right,  no  doubt, 
in  regarding  it  as  instinctive ;  wrong,  we 
think,  in  complicating  it  with  other  senti- 
ments ;  for,  indeed,  all  instinctive  sentiments 
are  perfectly  simple.  The  instinct  of  ap- 
petite— ^as  that,  for  example,  of  a  child  for 
food,  is  a  perfectly  simple  feeling,  and  goes 
direct  to  its  object.  It  is  true,  too,  we  think, 
that  Beauty  moves  in  us  sensations  of  joy, 
admiration,  and  kindness ;  sentiments  which 
need  no  very  profound  explanation.  Ad- 
miration is  a  feeling  that  always  accompanies 
a  sense  of  goodness  in  any  object  when  it 
exceeds  the  level  ratio  of  that  object  as  it  is 
commonly  presented  to  us.  Joy  is  a  feeling 
that  accompanies  every  agreeable  condition 
of  the  senses.  The  feeling  of  kindness,  per- 
haps, may  need  a  little  more  consideration ; 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  moved  by  the 
aspect  of  Beauty. 

it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  author  con- 
tinually uses  the  word  'pleasure;'  one  which 
is  objectionable,  because  it  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  trivial  and  inferior  classes  of  satis- 
faction, and  it  is  also  of  a  far  too  small  and 
limited   meaning   for  the  present  purpose. 
To  be  pleased  is  a  special  condition  of  mind 
produced  by  particular  gratifications.    There 
is  another  condition  which  may  be  said  to  be 
permanent  with  the  mind,  so  long  as  exist- 
ence is  something  else  than  a  burden.     The 
sense  of  life,  for  reasons  purely  instinctive, 
and  perfectly  inexplicable  to  us,  is  in  itself 
a  source  of  happiness ;    one  so  constant, 
generally  so  level  and  so  quiescent,  that  it 
is  apt  to  escape  our  attention.     Also,  be  it 
observed,  we  are  not  apt  to  take  special  note 
of  anything  which  is  thoroughly  and  inti- 
mately  incorporated   with    ourselves ;    we 
need,  as  it  were,  some  separate  standing- 
place,  in  order  to  view  the  thing  contemplat- 
ed subjectively ;  the  subjective  process  is  an 
acquired  and  not  an  intuitive  operation  of 
the  mind.     That  which  conduces  to  our  ex- 
istence, which  produces  happiness,  we  call 
'  good ;'  and  from  the  perception  of  goodness, 
of  whatever  form  or  shape,  we  derive  the 
sense  of  happiness.     The  sense  of  our  own 
existence,  and  the  sense  of  the  world  of  ex- 
istences about  us,  are  so  thoroughly  inter* 
twined  with  each  other,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  separate  them.     We  desire  in- 
stinctively to  exist,  and  that  instinct,  some- 
times called  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
is  usually  accounted  the  strongest  by  which 
we  are  influenced.     We  desire  to  exist  in 
ourselves;  we  are  made  happy  by  existence ; 
our  sense  of  happiness  is  increased  by  the 
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consciousness  of  the  world  of  existences  of 
which  we  form  an  inseparable  part  so  long 
as  our  contemplation  endures;  and  thus 
anything  which  presents  to  us  existence  in  a 
state  of  felicitous  perfection,  excites  in  us 
that  instinctive  sense  of  goodness  which 
produces  happiness,  makes  us  feel  admira- 
tion and  joy.  It  also  urges  us  to  embrace 
that  happy  and  perfect  thing, — ^to  add  its 
happiness  as  an  augmentative  to  our  own  ; 
nay,  if  possible,  to  incorporate  ourselves  with 
it.  This  is  a  state  of  feeling  to  which  we 
may  apply  the  term  kindness,  affection,  or 
love ;  and  as  beauty  tends  in  itself  to  pro- 
duce  that  feeling,  so  it  may  be  said,  that  that 
feeling  can  never  exist  without  some  sense 
of  beauty,  even  though  the  imperfect  voca- 
bulary of  language  may  pronounce  the  object 
beloved  to  be  <  not  beautiful.'  According  to 
this  view,  the  sense  of  beauty  is  a  sense  of 
existence  presented  in  some  very  perfect 
shape ;  an  idea  which  is  far  simpler  and  more 
primitive  than  that  of  fitness  of  function, 
association  of  ideas,  or  ethical  dogma  ; 
though  it  may  be  said  to  include  within  itself 
the  basis  of  all  those. 

This  view,  too,  explains  some  apparent 
discrepancies  in  the  perception  of  beauty. 
It  explains  why  the  Negress,  to  us  repulsive, 
is  beautiful  to  the  Negro ;  for  she  is  to  him 
that  type  of  perfect  existence  which  an  Eu- 
ropean Venus  is  to  us.  It  explains  why 
some  things  repulsive  at  first  view,  are 
beautiful  on  scrutiny.  A  dead  body  pre- 
sents an  idea  of  destruction,  the  reverse  of 
existence,  and  there  is  nothing  from  which 
we  revolt  with  more  horror.  We  scrutinize 
its  structure,  and  we  are  struck  with  the 
<  beauty '  of  the  parts :  they  present  to  us, 
indeed,  roost  forcibly,  the  means  of  ex- 
istence. 

The  Oxford  Graduate  reckons  two  kinds 
of  Beauty — what  he  calls  'Typical  Beauty,' 
and  *  Vital  Beauty.'  Typical  Beauty  con- 
sists in  the  external  qualities  of  bodies,  which 
are  instinctively  perceived  to  be  Beautiful, 
and  which  he  thinks  he  has  '  shown  to  be  in 
some  sort  typical  of  the  Divine  attributes ;' 
wherefore  he  calls  it  *  typical.'  Vital  Beauty 
consists  in  '  the  appearance  of  felicitous  ful- 
filment of  function  in  living  things,  more 
especially  of  the  joyful  and  right  exertion 
of  perfect  life  in  man.'  His  analogy  be- 
tween the  elements  of  Typical  Beauty  and 
the  Divine  attributes  is  forced  and  fantastic- 
al. He  treats  the  several  kinds  in  separate 
chapters  under  these  heads: — 'Infinity,  or 
the  type  of  Divine  Incomprehensibility '  (in 
which  consists  the  beauty  of  vague  and  in- 
determinate  things,  curves,  gradations  of 
shade,  unlimited  vastness,  &c.) ;  '  Unity,  or 
the  type  of  Divine  Comprehensiveness ;' 


'  Repose,  or  the  type  of  Divine  Permanence ;' 
'  Symmetry,  or  the  type  of  Divine  Justice ;' 

*  Purity,  or  the  type  of  Divine  Energy ;' 
'  Moderation,  or  the  type  of  Government  by 
Law ' — *  which  is  the  girdle  of  Beauty.' 
Purity  is  made  out  to  be  the  type  of  Divine 
Energy,  because  impurity  is  a  term  suggest- 
ed  by  the  human  sense  of  Decay,  or  inter- 
ference with  organic  function. 

As  a  specimen  of  this  portion  may  be 
taken,  in  brief,  the  idea  evolved  in  the 
chapter  on  unity.  There  are  various  kinds 
of  unity — *  subjectional  unity,'  where  differ- 
ent things  are  subjected  to  one  influence ; 
'  original  unity,'  where  different  things,  like 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  the  petals  of 
flowers,  spring  from  the  same  origin ;  '  unity 
of  sequence,'  where  many  links  are  neces- 
sary to  one  chain — '  in  spiritual  creatures  it 
is  their  own  constant  building  up  by  true 
knowledge  and  continuous  reasoning  to 
higher  perfection,  and  the  singleness,  the 
straightforwardness  of  their  tendencies  to 
more  complete  communion  with  God ;'  and 
there  is  the  unity  of  membership  or  essential 
unity,  '  which  is  the  uniting  of  things  sepa- 
rately perfect  into  a  perfect  whole.'  Unity 
cannot  exist  between  things  similar  to  each 
other,  unless  they  are  united  by  a  third,  dif- 
ferent from  both  ;  thus,  two  similar  things, 
the  arms,  are  united  by  a  third  different,  the 
trunk,  forming  one  perfect  body.  Out  of 
the  necessity  of  this  unity  arises  that  of 
variety  ;  which  is  not  pleasing  in  itself,  but 
becomes  so,  as  a  means  of  harmony  : 

**  Receiving  variety  only  as  that  which  accom- 
plishes unity,  or  makes  it  perceived,  its  operation 
16  found  to  be  very  precious,  both  in  that  which 
I  have  called  Unity  of  Subjection,  and  Unity  of 
Sequence,  as  well  as  in  Unity  of  Merobersbip ; 
for  although  things  in  all  respects  the  same  may, 
indeed,  be  subjected  to  one  influence,  yet  the 
power  of  the  influence,  and  their  obedience  to  it, 
18  best  seen  by  varied  operation  of  it  on  their  indi- 
vidual differences,  as  in  clouds  and  waves  there  ia 
a  glorious  unity  of  rolling,  wrought  out  by  the 
wild  and  wonderful  diflbrences  of  their  absolute 
forms,  which,  if  taken  away,  would  leave  in  them 
only  multitudinous  and  petty  repetition,  instead  of 
the  majestic  oneness  of  shared  passion.  And  so 
in  the  waves  and  clouds  of  human  multitude  when 
they  are  filled  with  one  thought,  as  we  find  fre- 
quently in  tlie  works  of  the  early  Italian  men  of 
earnest  purpose,  who  despising,  or  happily  igno- 
rant of,  the  sophistications  of  theories,  and  tbe 
proprieties  of  composition,  indicated  by  perfect 
similarity  of  action  and  gesture  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  infinite  and  truthful  variation  of  ex- 
pression on  the  other,  the  most  sublime  strength, 
because  the  most  absorbing  unity,  of  multitudi- 
nous passion  that  ever  human  heart  conceived. 

*  ♦  ♦  •*  The  same  great  feeling  occurs  through- 
out the  works  of  the  serious  men,  though  most 
intensely  in  Angelico,  and  it  is  well  to  compare 
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with  it  the  vileness  and  falseness  of  all  that  suc- 
ceeded, when  men  had  beffun  to  bring  to  the  cross 
foot  tlieir  systems  insteadof  their  sorrow." 

In  Unity  of  Sequence,  variety  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  melodies  of  music ;  '  wherein  by 
the  differ onces  of  the  notes,  they  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  in  certain  pleasant 
relations.  This  connection,  taking  place  in 
quantities,  is  proportion.' 

Vital  Beauty,  the  appearance  of  felicitous 
fulfilment  of  function  in  living  things,  is  thus 
introduced : 

**  I  have  already  noticed  the  example  of  very 
pure  and  high  typical  beauty  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  lines  and  gradations  of  unsullied  snow :  if, 

Cissing  to  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  it,  upon  the 
wer  Alps,  early  in  May,  we  find,  as  we  are 
nearly  sure  to  find,  two  or  three  little  round 
openings  pierced  in  it,  and  through  these  emer- 
gent, a  slender,  pensive,  fraeile  flower,*  whose 
small,  dark,  purple-frinffed  beil  hangs  down  and 
shudders  over  the  icy  cleft  that  it  has  cloven,  as 
if  partly  wondering  at  its  own  recent  grave,  and 
partly  dying  of  very  fittigue  after  its  liard  won 
victory ;  we  shall  be,  or  we  ought  to  be,  moved 
by  a  totally  different  impression  of  loveliness  from 
that  which  we  receive  among  the  dead  ice  and 
the  idle  clouds.  There  is  now  uttered  to  us  a 
call  for  sympathy,  now  offered  to  us  an  image  of 
moral  purpose  and  achievement,  which,  however 
unconscious  or  senseless  the  creature  may  indeed 
be  that  so  seems  to  call,  cannot  be  heard  without 
afl^tion,  nor  contemplated  without  worship,  by 
any  of  us  whose  heart  is  rtehtly  tuned,  or  whose 
mind  is  clearly  and  sarely  sighted."    •    •    • 

^*  Its  first  perfection,  therefore,  relating  to  Vital 
Beauty,  is  the  kindness  and  unselfish  fulness  of 
heart,  which  receives  the  utmost  amount  of  plea- 
sure from  the  happiness  of  all  things.  Of  which 
in  high  degree  the  heart  of  man  is  incapable ; 
neither  what  intense  enjoyment  the  angels  may 
have  in  all  that  they  see  of  things  that  move  and 
live,  and  in  the  part  they  take  in  the  shedding  of 
God's  kindness  upon  them,  can  we  know  or  con- 
ceive :  only  in  proportion  as  we  draw  near  to  God, 
and  are  made  m  measure  like  unto  him,  can  we 
increase  this  our  possession  of  charity,  of  which 
the  entire  essence  is  in  God  only.*' 

The  changes  are  rung  on  the  fulfilment  of 
function,  in  vegetation,  in  animals,  and  in 
man.  But  in  re8|)ect  of  principles,  the  whole 
of  this  portion,  beyond  the  first  enunciation, 
is  very  vague  and  unsubstantial.  It  includes, 
however,  many  valuable  observations  drawn 
from  nature  ;  especially  those  on  the  fallacy 
that  the  Ideal  is  something  abstract  and  dif- 
ferent from  nature,  instead  of  being  the  per- 
fection of  actual  forms,  from  the  study  of 
which  it  is  to  be  deduced. 

The  sublime  we  have  said  is  included  by 
the  writer  in  Beauty ;  and  properly  so.    His 
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Typical  Beauty  is  to  a  great  extent  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  it.  Burke's  idea  that  the 
sense  of  the  Sublime  is  based  in  dread  is 
well  confuted. 

''The  fact  is  that  sublimity  is  not  a  specific 
term — ^not  a  term  descriptive  of  the  e^ct  of  a 
particular  class  of  ideas.  Anything  which  ele- 
vates the  mind  is  sublime,  and  elevation  of  mind 
is  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  greatness  of 
any  kind  ;  but  chiefly,  of  course,  by  the  greatness 
of  the  noblest  things.  Sublimity  is  therefore  only 
another  word  for  the  effect  of  greatness  upon  the 
feelings.  Greatness  of  matter,  space,  power,  vir- 
tue, or  beauty,  are  thus  all  sublime ;  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  desirable  quality  of  a  work  of  art, 
which  in  its  perfection  is  not  in  some  way  or  de- 
gree sublime. 

"  I  am  fully  prepared  to  allow  of  much  ingenu- 
ity in  Burke^s  tneory  of  the  sublime,  as  connected 
with  self-preservation.  There  are  few  things  so 
great  as  death ;  and  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
which  banishes  all  littleness  of  thought  and  feeU 
ing  in  an  equal  degree  with  its  contemplation. 
Everything,  therefore,  which  in  any  way  points 
to  it,  and,  therefore,  most  dangers  and  powers 
over  which  we  have  little  control,  are  in  some 
degree  sublime.  But  it  is  not  the  fear,  observe, 
but  the  contemplation  of  death ;  not  the  instinc- 
tive shudder  and  struggle  of  self-preservation,  but 
the  deliberate  measurement  of  the  vast  doom, 
which  are  really  great  or  sublime  in  feeling.  It 
is  not  while  we  shrink,  but  while  we  defy,  that 
we  receive  or  convey  the  highest  conceptions  of 
the  fate.  There  is  no  sublimity  in  the  agony  of 
terror." 

"  I  take  the  widest  possible  ground  of  investi- 
gation, that  sublimity  is  found  wherever  anything 
elevates  the  mind ;  that  is,  wherever  it  contem- 

gates  anything  above  itself,  and  perceives  it  to 
i  so." 

This  is  too  general  to  serve  any  purpose. 
The  adjective  'Sublime'  surely  has  some 
separate  meaning,  which  Burko  aimed  at 
defining,  though  we  think  he  failed.  He  re- 
garded it  as  antithetical  to  Beauty :  the  Ox. 
ford  graduate  would  wipe  it  out  of  the  vo« 
cabulary,  or  allow  it  only  a  very  general 
use  in  the  study,  not  of  natural  objects,  but 
of  the  human  mind.  Both  appear  to  us  to 
be  wrong.  Sublimity  we  take  to  be  a  qual* 
ity  as  distinct  as  the  having  a  name  in  the 
vocabulary  can  make  it;  but  we  do  not 
agree  with  Burke  in  ascribing  it  to  a  sense 
of  dread.  In  a  broad  sense,  in  the  '  sub- 
limest '  sense,  nothing  that  we  observe  in  the 
universe  can  be  pronounced  bad  or  destruc- 
tive,  save  by  a  narrow  assumption  which  has 
reference  simply  to  our  own  finite  nature 
and  limited  observation.  That  which  de- 
stroys the  individual  does  but  work  the  pre- 
servation of  the  universal :  fruits  are  de- 
stroyed to  feed  animals  :  whole  generation.*; 
of  creatures  perish  that  others  may  live — 
whole  races  die,  as  we  find  in  the  volume 
of  theology,  and  help  to  build  up  a  new  sur- 
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face  of  the  globe,  for  more  perfect  races. 
But  although  the  sense  of  individual  de- 
struction may  deeply  impress  the  mind,  un- 
doubtedly  the  predominant  sense  here  is  one 
of  power  and  permanency,  of  immortality. 
Does  not  this  e^iplain  our  admiring  sense  of 
the  sublime  ?  Our  feeling  may  be  thus  ex* 
plained  :  although  the  vast  [the  sublime] 
agencies  of  the  universe  crush  and  destroy 
the  individual,  they  keep  up  for  ever  the 
immortal  universe  in  which  we  live :  we  are 
proportionately  impressed  by  the  greatness 
of  the  interests  at  stake,  we  feel  a  gratitude 
proportionate  to  the  vastness  of  the  beneficent 
results ;  although  our  individual  and  small 
interest  is  nullified.  This  feeling  is  tho- 
roughly unselfish  }  it  therefore  exalts  us  in 
our  own  estimation.  We  feel  that  we,  petty 
men  as  we  are,  sympathize  with  the  uni- 
versal ;  and  we  also,  magnanimous,  great, 
and  of  sublime  aspirations,  can  set  aside  our 
own  small  interests.  Nature  acts  with  the 
concurrent  approval  of  man ;  whose  sense 
of  his  own  magnanimity  exalts  him  to  a 
companion  hood  with  immortal  beneficence. 

A  large  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
an  analysis  of  imagination,  which  fails  in 
distinctness  ;  yet  it  is  valuable  for  insisting 
on  the  fact  that  imagination  is  not  something 
distinct  and  opposed  to  truth,  but  is  the  in- 
tuitive  perception  of  truth ;  also  for  some 
useful  distinctions  between  Imagination  and 
Fancy,  and  for  some  illustrations  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  mind  operates  under  the 
process  of  composition.  Where  the  author 
deals  with  practical  working  he  is  usually 
happy.  It  is  still  where  he  gets  into  theo- 
retical analysis  that  he  appears  to  us  most 
liable  to  error. 

We  think  that  he  might  have  made  a  val- 
uable addition  to  this  portion  of  his  work,  by 
adding  a  more  emphatic  and  substantial  as- 
sertion of  the  fact,  that  the  quality  of  Imagi- 
nation is  necessary  to  the  painter,  even  in 
the  most  humble  *  walks  of  art.'  No  pic- 
ture  can  be  well  painted  without  the  active 
exertion  of  the  imagination :  it  is  for  the 
want  of  it  that  mere  mechanical  copying 
fails  to  catch  the  traits  of  life  ;  because  the 
most  salient  and  characteristic  traits  of  vi- 
tality  never  remain  sufficiently  long  before 
the  observation  to  suffer  the  mechanical  pro- 
cess of  copying.  The  mere  copyist  always 
imitates  something  else  in  which  those  highly 
characteristic  but  fugitive  traits  have  dis- 
appeared. This,  like  most  essential  truths, 
is  true  of  all  arts  as  well  as  painting.  Our 
meaning  will  be  best  explained  by  a  physi- 
cal illustration.  In  every  muscular  action, 
especially  in  that  which  is  vigorous  and 
sudden,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  greatest 
contraction  of  the  muscle  takes  place  im- 


mediately befere  the  action  19  perceived. 
Thus,  in  the  action  of  walking,  the  most 
vigorous  contraction  of  the  mnaclea  named 
glutei  will  be  perceived,  by  resting  the  band 
behind  the  hip,  to  occur  immediately  before 
the  reaction  of  the  leg ;  that  most  vigorous 
contraction  of  the  muscle  subsides  immedi- 
ately into  a  minor  action,  while  the  act  of 
retracting  the  leg  is  continued.  These  sharp 
and  vigorous  contractions  ol  the  muscle  en- 
dure  only  for  an  instant  of  titne.  In  the 
same  way,  on  any  sudden  demand  for  atten- 
tion, any  sodden  emotion  of  surprise,  the 
eyelids  are  vigorously  opened  and  consftrain- 
ed.  They  cannot  be  retained  so  above  a 
few  seconds,  for  not  only  does  the  strain  be- 
come painful  to  the  eyeball,  but  the  muscles 
lose  the  energy  necessary  for  that  sharp  and 
vigorous  action.  The  painter  must  learn 
these  actions  entirely  from  observation  on 
subjects  in  a  state  of  bona  Jde  activity  :  he 
never  sees  them  in  the  model  which  he  sets 
before  him  to  copy.  Could  the  model  pro- 
duce them  for  a  moment,  the  thing  would  be 
gone  before  the  painter  could  turn  hi8  eye 
to  the  canvass ;  and  no  reward  would  enable 
the  hireling  to  reproduce  the  efifect  many 
times  in  succession.  The  artist,  therefore, 
who  trusts  slavishly  to  his  model,  who  copies 
that  modified  and  secondary  action  of  the 
muscles,  which  is  more  susceptible  of  being 
permanently  sustained,  not  only  fails  to  im- 
part perfect  truth  to  his  figures,  but  actually 
asserts  falsehood.  He  places  his  men  and 
women  under  circumstances  which  require 
the  most  sudden  and  vigorous  action  of  the 
muscles — running  for  instance — but  throws 
the  muscles  merely  into  the  secondary  state 
of  excitement :  he  undertakes  to  make  de- 
signs of  startling  events,  but  gives  to  his 
eyes  a  fixed  stare  instead  of  that  sudden 

fiance  which  is  seen  and  gone  in  an  instant, 
lence  in  the  vast  majority  of  inferior  artists, 
especially  in  the  English  school,  that  want 
of  real  vitality  which  is  their  curse.  Of 
course,  the  power  of  catching  these  fugitive 
traits  implies  great  readiness  and  fulness  of 
observation,  retentive  memory  for  the  par- 
ticular class  of  facts,  the  power  of  recalling 
them  by  force  of  imagination,  and  perfect 
mastery  of  hand  in  drawing.  The  excessive 
rarity  with  which  our  artists  see  the  figure 
in  a  naked  state,  excepting  in  the  shape  of 
inanimate  models,  is,  no  doubt,  a  fearful 
difiiculty  in  their  way. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  power  of  imagination  upon  which 
we  insist,  is  necessary  solely  in  inventive 
pictures  ;  it  is  no  less  needed  in  portraiture. 
The  traits  which  impart  vitality— the  glance 
of  the  eye  in  the  sudden  turn  to  look  at  you 
-^the  fixing  of  the  mouth — ^the  breathing  of 
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the  nostril — ^the  contour  of  the  cheek  harmo 
nixing  with  the  features,  the  action  of  the 
limbs,  the  posture  of  the  whole  body ;  all 
have  disappeared  by  the  time  the  *  sitter  '*  is 
<somfortably  placed.     Ti«e  artist  cau  copy 
from  his  'sitter'  no  more  than  the  general 
forms  and  the  position  of  the  features  ;  the 
nicer  traits  of  vitality  must  be  caught  from 
observation,  retained  in  the  mind  of  the  artist, 
«ind  impressed  upon  the  canvass  from  me- 
mory.    The  general  form  of  the  *  sitter,' 
indeed,  may  be  traced  upon  the  canvass  by 
the  process  of  copying;    but  the    perfect 
ligare  must  be  brought  out  by  the  process 
of  imagination.     The  artist  must  imagine 
the  original,  not  as  he  sees  him  sit  before 
him,  but  as  he  has  seen  him  in  an  animated 
condition ;  and  that  imagined  figure,  not  the 
sleepy  creature  before   him,  must  be  the 
figure  in  his  picture. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  understand 
what  is  the  nature  of  art — what  is  the  mis- 
^on  of  art     Nature  in  art  is  the  seising 
and  collecting  those  traits  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  particular  subject  io  hand.     In 
the  case  of  an  historical  picture,  the  essen- 
tials are  the  traits  of  the  predominant  pas- 
sions concerned  in  the  event.    Commonly 
the  landscape  and  other  accessorieis  are  not 
essentiala,  but  merely  form  the  sUms  in  quo. 
They  may  be  given  by  the  process  rather 
of  representation,  than  of  copying.     It  will 
suffice,  though  they  fall  negatively  far  short 
of  perfect  imitations,  if  they  do  not  contain 
poative  contradictions  to  truth  or  possibility 
in  reference  to  the  function  which  they  have 
to  perform  io  the  picture ;  for  instance,  a 
stone  pillar,  which  has  to  support  a  roof, 
must  be  perpetidicular,  must  look  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  support  that  roof;  but  it 
does  not  much  matter  whether  it  exactly  im- 
itate marble  or  any  other  kind  of  substance, 
so  that  it  be  of  sufficient  solidity  for  its  pur- 
pose.    As  you  come  nearer,  however,  to  the 
immediate  agents  under  the  influence  of  the 
passion,  you  must  have  more  perfection :  the 
human  forms  must  be  more  developed  and 
more  complete  in  their  parts ;  and  to  avoid 
abrupt  transitions,  the  dresses  of  the  forms, 
though  less  elaborated,  must  also  be  more 
marked  out  than   the  remoter  accessories. 
These  rules  will  be  well  illustrated  by  the 
simplest  of  all   great   paintings,  those   of 
Raphael. 

in  other  kinds  of  painting  of  course  the 
application  of  the  rule  varies:  in  landscape, 
for  instance,  the  chief  attention  will  be  turned 
to  the  natural  objects  ;  the  figures  will  sink 
to  the  position  of  accessories.  To  draw 
attention  to  them  by  too  great  elaboration  or 
prominency,  or  to  draw  attention  by  the 
same  means  to  the  mere  accessories  of  ar. 


chitecture  and  foliage  in  an  historical  design, 
would  derogate  from  the  concentrated  unity 
of  the  picture.  The  natural  in  art,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  making  a  perfect  transcript 
of  all  the  objects  which  in  nature  might  be 
included  in  the  view  circumscribed  by  the 
frame,  but  in  the  seizing  on  those  vital  traits 
which  are  essential  to  the  main  action  of 
the  piece.  -^-^ 

The  mission  of  art  is  to  fulfil  the  same^ 
function  with  beauty  in  nature.  It  reflects 
external  existences,  retains  those  which  are 
transitory  for  our  slower  view,  impresses  the 
consciousness  of  them  more  emphatically 
upon  the  perception,  seals  the  sense  of  exist- 
ence, of  goodness.  It  enhances,  then,  our 
happiness  by  the  same  direct  means  as  that 
in  which  it  is  enhanced  by  the  sense  of  ex- 
istence itself.  To  see  a  beautiful  form 
illustrated  by  Titian ;  an  exalted  sentiment 
illustrated  by  Raphael ;  or  a  fine  landscape 
by  Ruysdael,  raises  the  same  sentiments  in 
us  that  the  objects  would  themselves  excite 
in  nature,  with  this  difference :  the  same 
things  in  nature  might  be  attended  by  cir- 
cumstances that  would  disturb  us,  and  de- 
prive us  of  the  proper  and  deliberate  obser- 
vation. In  the  case  of  landscape  the  sense 
of  sight  would  be  divided  by  the  sense  of 
hearing ;  in  the  case  of  the  nobler  sentiment 
our  own  emotions  might  prevent  a  complete 
perception  of  the  picture ;  and  other  sub. 
jects  than  picturesque  beauty  might  disturb 
the  attention  in  the  presence  of  Titian's  lady. 
Painting  retains  to  us  such  spectacles  for 
deliberate  and  undisturbed  contemplation. 
Ttie  effect  is  no  doubt  enhanced,  too,  by 
some  reference  to  the  skill  of  the  human 
being  who  executed  it. 

The  sight  of  beauty,  or  of  those  things 
which  elevate  the  mind,  begets  congenial 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  observers.  Fa- 
miliarity  with  graceful  aspects  tends  sympa- 
thetically to  induce  graceful  action,  and 
graceful  habits  of  action  tend  to  induce,  by 
an  inverse  process,  the  graceful  habits  of 
mind  from  which  in  part  they  originate :  in 
part  we  say,  for  grace  is  partly  physical. 
He  who  is  familiar  with  art,  therefore,  in  its 
highest  and  best  aspect,  as  a  reflex  of  nature,  f 
will  be  a  happier  and  a  better  man.         ..—J 

Such  we  take  to  be  a  very  rude  and  hasty 
sketch  of  the  theory  of  art.  We  cannot 
think  that  the  Oxford  Graduate  has  fully 
developed  it;  but  we  are  prepared  em- 
phatically to  declare  that  his  work  is  the 
most  valuable  contribution  towards  a  proper 
view  of  painting,  its  purpose  and  means, 
that  has  come  within  our  knowledge.  Pro- 
bably he  printed  too  soon ;  but  we  cannot 
regret  that  he  did  so,  since  the  comparatively 
trivial  motive  that  first  spurred  him,  seems 
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to  have  urged  him  far  forward  in  the  path 
of  much  usefulness. 

His  third  volume,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, is  to  elucidate  his  views  by  copious 
references  to  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
and  is  to  be  illustrated  by  engravings ;  and 
the  first  volume  is  to  be  reprinted  to  be  uni- 
form with  the  other  two.  To  that  we  have 
no  objection  ;  but  we  still  hope  some  day  to 
see  a  work  of  larger  scope  and  maturer  ex. 
ecution  from  the  same  hand. 

By  the  bye,  we  should  like  to  know  what 
lights  the  Oxford  Graduate  draws  from 
photography. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Der  Legitime  und  die  Repuh- 
likaner  (The  Legitimate  and  the  Repub- 
licans).    2  vols.     Zurich.     1833. 

2.  Traniatlantische  Reiseskizzen  und  ChriS' 
tophrus  Bdrenhduter  (Transatlantic 
Travelling  Sketches).  2  vols.  Zurich. 
1834. 

3.  Der  Virey  und  die  Aristocraten  (The 
Yic«»roy  and  the  Aristocracy,  or  Mexico 
in  the  year  1812).    3vc4s.    Zurich.  1835. 

4.  Lehenshilder  uus  beiden  Hemisphdren 
(Pictures  of  Life  in  both  Hemispheres), 
1st  and  2d  Vols.     Zurich.     1835. 

5.  The  same.  Volumes  4  to  6,  being  the 
continuation  of  Transatlantic  Travelling 
Sketches.     Zurich.     1835-7. 

6.  Neue  Land  und  See  Bilder  (New  Pictures 
by  Land  and  by  Sea,  being  the  continua- 
tion of  1st  and  2d  Volumes  of  Lehens- 
hilder aus  heiden  Hemisphdren,  4  vols. 
Zurich.     1839-40. 

7.  Das  Cajuten  Buck  (The  Cabin  Book,  or 
National  Characteristics).    2  vols.    1841. 

8.  Suden  und  Narden  (South  and  North). 
3  vol».     Stuttgart.     1842-3. 

It  does  not  occur  to  the  great  Coromantee 
monarch  to  whom  a  cunning  slave-dealer 
presents  a  pinchbeck  watch  in  exchange  for 
a  string  of  his  sable  subjects,  to  stickle  at 
the  material  or  mechanism  of  the  trinket. 
His  highness,  although  ignorant  of  Dent  and 
Geneva,  may  have  some  vague  suspicion 
that  better  timepieces  are  producible,  and 
that  he  is  *  selling  off*  his  ebony  at  an  *  enor- 
mous sacrifice  ;*  but  other  buyers  offer  no 
better,  and  he,  therefore,  wisely,  though  un- 
wittingly, follows  Sancho's  advice,  takes 
what  he  can  get,  and  is  thankful.  Verily  the 
good  English  public  represent  King  Sambo, 
whilst  the  authors  who  attempt,  through  the 
medium  of  fiction,  to  portray  the  ]>eculiarities 
of  American  life   and   character,  resemble 

*  Better    known    in    this   country  as  Charles 
Seattficld.— jfm.  PuU. 


not  a  little,  the  wily  slare-deater.  Like 
him,  our  crafty  scribes  present  their  counter* 
feits  to  purchasers  who  have  bo  means  of 
detecting  their  value  or  testing  their  alloy : 
like  him  they  receive  a  fancy  price  for  metal 
that  is  not  sterling,  although,  fortunately  for 
them,  accepted  as  sterling,  for  want  of  the 
real  material  wherewith  to  conkpare  il. 

Who  are  the   American    writers  tinder 
whose  guidance  we  have  humbly  adopted 
such  views  as  we  have  of  Transatlantic  life? 
Passing  over  at  once  the  amiabU*  emd  acw 
coroplished  Washington  Irving,  whose  de** 
lightful  pen  has  been  busier  wkh  the  Old 
World  than  with  the  New,  whose  sympathies, 
social  as    well  as  literary,    are  strongly 
European,  and  whose  sketches,  graceful  and 
touching  as  they  are,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  his  countiymen — 
the  foremost   worthy  that  occurs  to  us — 
unquestionably  the  first  that  would  preeenl 
himself — ^is  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  author 
of  the  *  Pilot,'  the   American   Sir  Walter. 
Now  we  have  never  begrudged  Mr.  Cooper 
the  flattering  designation  claimed  for  him  by 
his  nation,  so  long  as  the  novelist  has  kept 
us  afloat.     As  a  wrker  of  nautical  romance, 
Mr.  Cooper  demands  our  highest  respect. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  style :  he  has 
rarely  been  equalled  in  it,  certainly  nevei 
surpassed.     We  cannot  say  that  his  sea 
manceuvres  are  approved   by   Napier — we 
believe  they  are  ridiculed  by  the  marines : 
we  care  not  a  rope's  end  for  his  mis-naming 
of  sails  and  cables  ;  we  will  even  sufier  him 
to  steer  his  frigates  in  defiance  of  precedent 
and  possibility.     All  that  is  essential  for  the 
landsman  is  found,  and  in  abundance,  in  his 
books  of  the   sea:  the  nautical   character 
which  cannot  be    mistaken — the  romance 
of  ocean  life  which  carniol  fall  to  charm. 
His   sailors   are  alive  with  vigour.      You 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  such  men 
have  been    and    are,   and  that  they  live, 
speak,  and  act,  as  the  master  teaches  you. 
But  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  the  good 
believers  in  the  'Wept  of  the  Wish-ton- 
wish,'  to  the  gentle  and  tender  mourners  of 
the  fate  of  the  *  Last  of  the  Mohicansy*  Mr. 
Cooper  resigns  all  right  to  the  mantle  of  the 
Great  Magician  of  the  North,  the  moment 
he  forsakes  the  tarry  jacket  to  wander  with 
rifle  and  moccasincd  feet  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  forest  and  through  the  waving  herbage 
of  the  prairie.  Not  that  he  ever  did  wander — 
save  in  print — not  that  he  ever  did  study  the 
denizens  of  the  backwoods  whom  he  under- 
takes  to  depict,  save  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
study,  and  under  the  influence  of  poetic 
dreams  and  sweet  hallocinations.     The  In- 
dians of  these  American  novels,  sentimental 
and  well-behaved  as  the  Indians  of   the 
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theatre,  are  not  the  savages  of  natare  which 
IraTellers  have  found  and  faithfully  described. 
Trappers  and  hunters,  notoriously  the  wild- 
est and  most  reckless  of  the  white  Ameri- 
cans, rivalling  and  often  surpassing  their 
red  associates  in  ferocity  and  a  spirit  of 
hatred  and  rebellion  to  the  laws,  are  not  the 
mild,  heroic,  docile  creatures  whom  Mr. 
Cooper  has  established  in  the  circulating 
libraries.  Mr.  Cooper  knows  that  they  are 
not.  He  acknowledges  as  much  when  he 
subjects  his  raw  material  to  the  discipline  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  exercise  on  ship- 
board. Without  that  discipline  the  dramatis 
persaruB  would  have  been  too  shocking  and 
offensive  for  the  public  gaze.  But  the 
quarter-deck  goes  somewhat  too  far  into  the 
backwoods,  when  respect  for  rank,  and  for 
the  distinctions  of  society,  is  attributed  to 
men  who  never  recognized  but  to  despise 
such  fictitious  superiority.  What  thought- 
ful reader  following  Natty  Bumpo,  Mr. 
Cooper's  favourite  hero,  through  ail  his  vari- 
ous phases  of  hunter,  pioneer,  and  trapper, 
can  escape  the  recurring  suspicion  that 
Natty,  interesting  though  he  be,  had  no  ex- 
istence beyond  the  mind  and  creative  fancy 
of  the  artist  ?  Either  we  have  been  strange- 
ly misled  by  what  we  have  hitherto  deemed 
authentic  accounts,  or  the  Leatherstocking  is 
no  type  of  a  class,  no  reality,  but  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imagination ;  more  manly 
and  agreeable,  but  not  less  spurious  than  the 
maudlin  savages  of  Chateaubriand.  Nur- 
tured in  the  woods,  the  very  child  of  free- 
dom, with  the  wide  forest  before  him,  and 
his  unerring  rifle  for  his  companion,  what 
American  hunter  ever  submitted  with  the 
laudable  patience  of  friend  Bumpo,  to  im- 
prisonment, the  stocks,  and  fifty  similar 
indignities  ?  What  native  of  the  half-horse, 
half-alligator  state  of  Kentucky  so  admirably 
disciplined  as  Paul  the  Beehunter.  that  well- 
drilled  sergeant  of  marines,  anxiously  antici- 
pating every  beck  and  nod  of  the  captain  ? 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  dwell  further  upon 
Ihe  discrepancies  of  Mr.  Cooper;  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that,  although  he  may 
be  read  with  amusement,  he  must  be  follow- 
ed with  caution,  and  listened  to  without  im- 
plicit faith.  Another  successful  writer.  Dr. 
Bird,  uses  a  broad  rough  pencil,  and  his  de- 
lineations have  both  nature  and  truth.  The 
productions  of  Dr.  Bird  are  not  generally 
known  in  this  country,  although  one  of  them, 
almost  universally  read — we  mean  *'Nick 
of  the  Woods,'* — will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
U  contains  two  characters  which,  to  our 
thinking,  have  never  been  approached  by 
Cooper ;  Ralph  Stackpole,  the  horse-stealer, 
and  Nick  himself,  a  Quaker,  who,  having 
witnessed  the  massacre  of  his  wife  and 


children  by  a  party  of  savages,  doffs  his  coat, 
abjures  his  creed,  and  becomes  the  Indians' 
most  in\'eterate  persecutor.  The  majority 
of  Neale's  novels  are  mere  heavy  rhapsodies ; 
Mrs.  Clavers'  sketches  of  settlers'  life  are 
pleasing  and  probably  correct  as  far  as  they 
go ;  Haliburton  has  handled  with  admirable 
skill  that  transatlantic  cockney,  the  Yankee ; 
but  Yankees,  although  often  erroneously 
considered  by  Englishmen  to  be  the  staple 
human  produce  of  America,  constitute  in  fact 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  inhabited  by  races 
of  men  exhibiting  differences  of  character, 
feelings,  and  interest,  as  great  as  any  that 
exist  between  Scotchman  and  Irishman, 
Yorkshireman  and  Londoner.  As  to  the 
English  authors  who  have  laid  the  scene  of 
their  novels  in  America,  they  are  but  feeble 
imitators  of  Cooper,  comic  caricaturists,  or 
unfair  assailants  of  a  country  and  people 
whom  they  have  approached  with  prejudice 
or  with  insufficient  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion and  judgment.  We  confess,  that  as  a 
class,  we  do  but  slightly  esteem  them, 

It  is  our  present  object  to  introduce  to  our 
readers  an  author  little  known  in  this  coun- 
try, and  whose  vivid  pictures  of  America 
and  Americans  are,  as  we  believe,  the  most 
successful  that  have  yet  been  penned.  During 
the  last  dozen  years  there  have  appeared  in 
Germany  a  series  of  tales  and  sketches  of 
striking  character,  and  exhibiting  genius  of 
a  high  order.  Strange  to  say,  at  a  period 
when  German,  Swedish,  and  even  Russian 
literature  are  so  generally  ransacked,  by  our 
diligent  translators,  of  their  more  choice 
productions,  no  portion  of  this  series,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  brief  but  well- selected 
fragments  in  the  pages  of  a  leading  monthly 
periodical,*  have  been  as  yet  done  into  Eng- 
lish, at  least  in  England.  The  Americans, 
it  would  appear,  have  long  since  discovered 
and  worked  the  rich  vein.  *  With  the  Ger- 
man public,'  says  the  author  referred  to,  in 
the  preface  to  a  second,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, a  third  edition  of  his  works,  now 
publishing,  '  my  books  have  made  their  way 
but  gradually.  In  America  their  success 
has  been  very  great,  and  they  have  been 
published  in  every  form  ;  in  volumes,  num- 
bers, newspapers.  I  have  now  before  me 
whole  basketsful  of  American  periodicals, 
all  more  or  less  filled  with  criticisms  of  my 
writings,  some  loading  me  with  praise  as 
boundless  as  undeserved,  others  indulging 
in  censure,  and  even  in  malicious  abuse, 
equally  exaggerated  and  unmerited.'  We  our- 
selves have  long  been  well  acquainted  with 
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these  works  in  their  original  German  garb, 
but  we  have  never,  ahhough  we  have  looked 
out  for  them,  met  with  any  of  the  American 
translations,  and  we  incline  to  believe  that 
none  of  them  have  come  to  this  country, 
unless  casually,  in  a  traveller's  portmanteau, 
or  in  a  file  of  newspapers. 

The  intimate  knowledge  of  American 
manners,  feelings,  and  tone  of  conversation, 
the  frequent  use  of  English  words  and 
phrases,  invariably  well  applied,  although 
sometimes  misspelt  by  German  printers,  and 
the  author's  occasional  and  happy  adoption 
of  an  English  or  American  idiom,  have 
apparently,  and  not  unnaturally,  led  some  to 
suppose  and  assert  that  these  books  were 
originally  written  in  English,  and  that  the 
German  version  was  a  translation.  This 
we  find  expressly  denied  in  the  preface 
already  quoted,  which  commences  with  the 
author's  thanks  to  the  public  of  Germany 
for  their  hospitable  reception  of  a  stranger 
who  came  amongst  them,  as  he  says,  in 
veritable  Yankee  fashion,  seeking  a  new 
market  (br  his  produce.  With  the  excep- 
tion, he  proceeds  to  say,  of  a  portion  of  the 
'  Legitimate  and  the  Republican,'  published 
in  English  some  twenty  years  ago  in  Phila- 
delphia— but  totally  altered  and  reconstruct- 
ed in  its  German  dress — of  one  short  chap- 
ter of  the  *  Travelling  Sketches'  that  first 
saw  the  light  in  an  American  newspaper, 
the  whole  of  his  books  are  oriofinal  German 
works.  The  *  Travelling  Sketches'  were 
all  first  written  in  English,  but  published  in 
German  alone  ;  the  *  Viceroy  and  the  Aris- 
tocracy,' perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  and 
essentially  German,  in  idiom  and  construc- 
tion, of  all  his  works,  was  composed^  we  are 
told,  in  English,  but  printed  in  the  German 
language  only. 

Rare  accomplishment,  thus  to  handle  with 
equal  facility  two  of  the  most  diflicult  lan- 
guages current  in  Europe,  and  to  write  indiffe- 
rently in  one  or  the  other  books  of  first-rate 
ability  ;  and  satisfactory  would  it  be  to  trace 
the  career  and  intellectual  education  of  one 
thus  highly  gifted.  This  we  regret  our  in- 
ability to  do.  Two  years  ago  we  could  not 
have  told  even  the  name  of  this  clever 
author ;  it  was  dimly  guessed  at  in  Germany, 
but  probably  was  unknown  to  any  but  his 
publishers  and,  perhaps,  his  own  immediate 
circle.  It  is  to-day  only  that  he  discards 
the  shield  of  anonymous  authorship.  '  I 
could  wish,'  he  says,  in  the  preface  above 
cited,  '  to  continue,  in  humble  imitation  of 
the  great  Walter  Scott,  Washington  Irving, 
and  others,  anonymously  to  contribute  my 
mite  to  the  fund  of  literature,  but  I  yield  to 
the  well-founded  entreaties  of  my  publishers^ 
who  fear  the  piracy  that  might  be  facilitated 


by  farther  concealment.'  And  lecordiiigljrt 
he  signs  himself  Charles  Sealsfield,  but 
denies  us,  what  we  would  gladly  have  re- 
ceived, further  information  concerning  his 
career  since  and  previously  to  his  taking  up 
the  pen.  Thus  we  remain  in  ignorance, 
save  through  indirect  channels,  of  the  cir* 
cumstances  under  which  he  acquired  his 
vast  fund  of  information  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  German  tongue.  Regard* 
ing  his  country,  our  data  are  rather  move 
positive,  for  we  have  seen  a  letter  from  one 
of  his  various  publishers,  in  which  he  is 
styled  a  '  North  American,  long  resident  in 
Switzerland.'  Of  the  latter  country  we 
know  that  he  is  at  present  an  inhabitant. 
We  have  also  been  told  by  a  respectable 
German,  professing^  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Sealsfield,  that  that  gen- 
tleman  has  been  a  planter  in  Louisiami,  the 
scene  of  some  of  his  books ;  and  the  same 
authority  expressed  his  belief  that  he  was 
not  an  American  by  birth,  but  a  native  of  ao 
English  sea-port  town.  We  would  fain 
claim  s  man  of  his  talents  for  a  countryman, 
but  the  disfavour  and  dislike  shown  in  various 
parts  of  his  works  to  English  character  and 
institutions,  forbid  the  supposition,  and  com* 
pel  us  to  reject  the  information. 

In  Germany,  still  more  than  in  England, 
owing  to  the  prodigious  number  of  books  an- 
nually published,  readers  find  it  necessary 
to  be  guided  in  their  choice  by  the  names 
of  authors  and  publishers,  and  the  opinions 
of  reviewers,  and,  the  art  of  puffery  being 
less  extensively  developed  and  ingeniously 
practised  there  than  here,  they  are  enabled 
to  do  80  with  less  risk  of  deception.  Pub- 
lished anonymously,  Mr.  Sealsfield's  first 
work  attracted  comparatively  little  notice, 
until  subsequent  proiductions  of  the  same 
skilful  pen  forcibly  drew  attention  to  the 
writings  of  a  man  who  had  struck  out  for 
himself  a  new  path  in  German  literature. 
But  his  second  book,  the  *  Travelling  Sketch- 
es,' was  too  remarkable  for  freshness,  cha- 
racter, and  vivacity  of  style,  to  pass  even 
partially  unnoticed,  and  all  the  best  reviews 
were  at  once  loud  in  its  praise.  ^  These 
Sketches,'  said  a  writer  in  '  Brockhaus'  Lit- 
erarische  Unterhaltung's  BlAtter  for  1834/ 
<  give  us  more  information  about  America 
than  all  the  tours  and  travels  of  Europeans 
put  together.'  *  A  very  simple  circumstance/ 
— this  from  '  Gersdorfs  Repertorium  of 
German  Literature' — *•  the  journey  of  a  young 
bachelor  through  various  provinces  of  the 
United  States,  affords  an  opportunity  of  de- 
picting, in  light  but  striking  outlines,  with- 
out exaggeration  either  of  merits  or  defects, 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  various 
shades  of  difference  in  provincial  character. 
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political  views,  and  private  interests,  as  well 
as  the  peculiarities  of  classes  and  individu- 
als, such  as  are  nowhere  to  be  found  but 
amidst  the  motley  population  of  North  Ame- 
rica.' 

These  and  similar  opinions  were  univer- 
sally expressed  by  the  better  class  of  Ger- 
man critics,  and  were  soon  echoed  by  nume- 
rous readers.  The  fame  of  the  *  Sketches' 
reached  to  Paris,  and  the  *  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes'  for  April,  1835,  thus  referred  to 
them: 

*  Here  is  a  writer  who  has  no  pretension 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  German  literature, 
for  all  manner  of  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
that  he  lives  in  America.  Notwithstanding 
that,  his  pictures  of  life  and  society  are  true 
to  nature  and  abound  in  esprit ;  one  recog- 
nizes the  practical  man,  employing  with 
much  skill  the  "  humour"  peculiar  to  the 
north.  And  then,  he  is  no  partizan ;  he  is 
certainly  a  little  proud  of  his  quality  of  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  pities  us  Eu- 
ropeans for  continuing  to  languish  under  ty- 
rants about  whom  most  of  us  trouble  our 
heads  very  little  ;  but  for  all  that  he  holds 
his  transatlantic  country  tolerably  cheap.' 

We  could  not  have  summed  up  more 
briefly  than  by  these  extracts  from  reviews 
of  high  standing  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries, our  own  opinion  of  the  book  in  ques- 
tion, and,  with  some  slight  shades  of  differ- 
ence, which  will  hereafter  appear,  of  the  four 
much  more  compendious  volumes,  by  which 
the  author,  stimulated,  as  he  tells  us,  by  pub- 
lic applause,  was  subsequently  induced  to 
lengthen  it. 

Wearisomely  didactic  or  childishly  trifling 
as,  with  some  few  honourable  exceptions, 
the  present  race  of  German  fiction  writers 
unquestionably  are,  there  is  little  to  astonish 
in  the  favourable  reception  which  the  two 
little  volumes  of  *  Travelling  Sketches'  found 
at  the  hands  of  the  German  public.  From 
the  dull  mass  their  fresh  and  sparkling  pages 
stood  out  in  bright  relief,  like  flowers  amongst 
faggots,  and  were,  in  truth,  water  to  the 
thirsty  soul.  A  certain  novelty  of  form  also 
had  its  charm.  Not  aspiring  to  the  dignity 
of  a  regular  novel,  the  *  Sketches'  consist  of 
a  series  of  short  papers,  traversed  by  a  slight 
connecting  thread,  growing  thicker  and  bind- 
ing them  closer  as  the  book  advances.  The 
plot,  if  it  can  be  styled  one,  is  most  inartifi- 
cial A  young  Virginian  bachelor  of  arie* 
tocratic  tendencies — for  America  that  is  to 
say — has  left  his  plantation  in  care  of  an 
overseer,  and  been  on  a  tour  to  the  northern* 
states  of  the  union,  hoping  to  bring  back  a 
fair  and  amiable  helpmate  to  cheer  his  soli- 
tude on  the  thinly-peopled  banks  of  the  Red 
River.    After  more  than  one  disappointment^ 


he  has  attached  himself  to  a  New  York  co- 
quette, on  whom  he  has  long  danced  attend* 
ance,  not  without  encouragement,  but  with- 
out positive  acceptance.  At  the  moment  of 
anticipated  success,  our  author  takes  up  his 
history,  and  shows  poor  Howard  jilted  by 
the  young  lady  for  a  man  twice  his  age,  but 
four  times  as  wealthy.  Disgusted  and  heart* 
sore,  he  leaves  New  York  in  company  wi  th 
his  friend  Richards.  Their  journey  is  the 
pretext  for  introducing  more  portraiture  of 
American  life  and  manners  ;  Yankee  traders, 
Alabama  orators,  the  fun  and  frolic  of  a 
backwoods  election ;  all  traced  with  a  free 
pen,  and  with  a  naivete  and  sl3mess  of  hu* 
mour  that  often  reminds  us  of  Washington 
Irving.  At  the  house  of  Richards,  the  sus* 
ceptible  Howard  again  falls  half  in  love,  but 
he  has  arrived  rather  too  late,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  flame  departs  as  the  affianced  of 
Ralph  Doughby,  a  mad  Kentuckian,  who 
cuts  an  important  figure  in  the  continuation 
of  the  'Sketches.'  Soon  afterwards  How- 
ard overhears  part  of  a  conversation  between 
Richards  and  his  wife,  a  smart  young  lady 
from  the  Yankee  capital  of  Boston.  It  serves 
to  inform  him  that  his  last  courtship  has  pur- 
posely been  embarrassed  and  impeded, 
Richards  is  his  debtor  for  a  sum  of  eight 
thousand  dollars,  and  he,  and  especially  Mrs. 
Richards,  feared  that  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  with  a  lady  who,  although  pretty, 
was  portionless,  he  might  have  need  of  the 
money.  These  slight  incidents  give  oppor- 
tunities for  the  display  of  much  character. 

Crossed  in  his  loves,  and  deceived  by  his 
friend,  it  is  in  no  good  humour  that  Howard 
goes  on  board  a  Red  River  steamer 
to  return  home.  On  the  boat  he  falls  in 
with  a  Creole  family,  a  father  and  two 
daughters,  whose  lands  are  within  a  few 
hours'  steaming  of  his  own — near  neighbours 
in  Louisiana.  Monsieur  Menou  succeeds, 
in  spite  of  his  young  fellow-planter's  irritated 
and  inaccessible  mood,  in  striking  up  an  ac- 
quaintance. An  extract  or  two  will  best 
give  an  idea  of  the  easy  natural  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Sealsfield  places  before  he  read- 
er his  pictures  of  American  scenery,  feel- 
ings, and  modes  of  life.  The  steamer  stops 
to  take  in  firing. 

"  *  Monsiear,  voilk  votre  terre,'  said  the  Creole 
pointing  to  the  shore.  I  looked  throagh  the 
window  and  saw  that  he  was  right  Whilst  chat* 
tering  with  the  yoang  ladies,  hoars  and  miles  had 
passed  almost  unperceived.  During  mv  absence, 
my  overseer  has  established  a  wooa-store  for 
steamers.  One  improvement,  at  least.  And  there 
is  Vh^  Bleaks  in  person.  The  Creole  seems  dis* 
posed  to  accompany  me  to  the  house.  I  cannot 
prevent  it,  but  hope  he  will  not  be  so  exceedingly 
kind.    Notliing  more  terrible  than  such  a  visit 
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when  one  has  been  for  yean  absent  from  house 
and  home.  The  lares  and  j)enate$  of  a  bachelor 
are  the  most  careless  of  all  deities. 

" '  Mister  Bleaks,'  said  I,  approaching  that 
worthy,  who,  in  his  red  flannel  shirt,  calico  in- 
expressibles, and  straw  hat,  did  not  appear  to 
trouble  himself  much  about  the  arrival  of  his  em- 
ployer; *  will  yon  be  so  good  as  to  have  the  gig 
and  lugeage  brought  on  shore  7' 

"  *  Ah,  Mr.  Howard,*  said  the  man,  *  is  it  yoo  7 
Didn't  expect  you  so  soon.' 

'* '  Nevertheless,  I  trust  I  am  not  unwelcome,' 
replied  I,  a  little  displeased  at  his  thorough  Penn- 
eyivanian  dryness. 

*' '  You've  surely  not  come  alone  7'  continued 
he  in  the  same  tone.  *  Are  you  7  said  he,  mea- 
suring; me  with  a  side-glance.  *  Thought  vou'd 
have  brought  us  a  dozen  blackies ;  we  want  them.' 

"  *  Ett'il  permis,  nwnsieur  7*  said  the  Creole, 
taking  my  hand  and  pointin^^  to  the  house. 

"  *  And  tlie  steamer  V  said  I,  in  a  tone  that 
would  have  told  any  one  only  moderately  versed 
in  physiognomy  or  psychology,  that  his  presence 
was  really  superfluous. 

^  *  Ob,  that  will  keep,'  replied  he,  smiling. 
What  could  I  do  7  I  was  fain  to  take  the  strange 
creature  to  my  house,  unwillingly  though  I  did 
it.  It  was  a  frightful  spectacle,  an  abomination 
of  desolation.  Everythmg  looked  so  decaying, 
so  neglected  and  spoiled, — far  worse  than  I  had 
anticipated.  Of  the  garden  fence  but  a  few  frag- 
ments remained,  and  the  pigs  were  routing  in  the 
parterres.  And  the  house !  (jod  help  me !  Not 
a  pane  in  the  windows ;  the  frames  stuflfed  with 
ola  rags,  remnants  of  men's  breeches  and  wo- 
men's gowns.  I  could  not  expect  to  find  troves 
of  orange  and  citron  trees  ;  t  had  not  planted 
them ;  out  this ! — no ;  it  was  really  too  bad. 
Every  picture  that  is  not  a  fresco  must  have  its 
shady  side,  but  here  all  was  shade — night.  Not 
a  creature  to  be  seen  as  we  wind  our  way  through 
the  mouldering  tree-trunks  that  encumber  the 
ground.  At  last  we  stumble  upon  something  liv- 
ing ;  a  trio  of  black  monsters  wallowing  in  the 
mud,  with  Mariusand  Sylla;  half  a  shirt  on  their 
bodies,  and  dirty  as  only  the  children  of  men  can 
be.  The  apes  stare  at  us  with  their  rolling  eyes, 
and  then  gallop  away  behind  the  house.  *  *  * 
In-doors,  instead  of  sofas  and  chairs,  the  drawing 
room  was  piled  wit|i  Mexican  cotton  seed ;  in  one 
comer  old  blankets,  in  another  a  washing-tub. 
The  other  rooms  were  in  still  worse  plight ;  Ban- 
gor, the  negro,  had  established  himself  in  my 
sleeping  apartment,  whence  the  mosquito-curtains 
had  disappeared,  having  probably  been  found  use- 
ful by  Mrs.  Bleaks.  Heartily  disgusted,  I  hurried 
from  this  scene  of  disorder.'' 

Monsieur  Menou  proposes  that  Howard 
should  accompany  him  home  for  a  time,  and 
offers  to  send  his  son  to  set  things  to  rights. 
Howard  thoughtlessly  accepts,  and  is  return- 
ing to  the  steamer,  when  his  dve-and-twenty 
negroes  come  howling  about  him  and  exhibit 
their  backs,  scarred  and  cut  by  the  whip. 
Shocked  and  indignant,  he  retracts  his  over- 
hasty  acceptance  of  the  Creole's  invitation, 
resolves  to  remain  where  he  is  and  to  see  jus- 
tice done  to  the  ill-treated  negroes.     The 


steamer  has  departed,  when,  Co  his  great 
surprise  and  annoyance,  he  finds  M.  Menou 
again  at  his  elbow.  The  ofllcious  but  kind-- 
hearted man  insists  on  remaining  to  giro 
him  his  advice  and  assistance. 

"  My  poor  negroes  and  negreases  wept  and 
laagbed  for  joy ;  the  children  hung  about  their 
parents ;  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  with  an 
expectant  gaze.  I  ordered  them  to  go  to  their 
huts,  whence  I  would  send  for  them  as  I  wanted 
them. 

**  *  Damn  the  blackies !'  cried  Mr.  Bleaks,  as 
they  walked  away :  *  it's  long  since  they  tasted 
the  whip.' 

^*  I  did  not  answer,  but,  signing  to  him  to  leave 
me,  desired  old  Sybil  to  call  Beppo  and  Mirza. 

*< '  This  looks  like  an  exammation,'  snarled 
the  overseer.    '  If  so,  I  shall  be  present' 

**  *  None  of  your  innpudence,  Mr.  Bleaks,'  said 
I.    '  Take  yourself  off,  and  wait  my  orders.' 

**  '  And  none  of  your  fine  airs,'  retorted  he. 
'  We  are  in  a  free  country,  and  you've  no  nigger 
before  you.' 

**  This  was  too  insolent.  *  Mr.  Bleaks,'  said 
I,  with  as  much  coolness  as  I  could  command,  *  I 
discharge  you  from  my  employment.  Your  en- 
gaf[ement  is  till  the  first  of  July.  You  shall  be 
paid  up  to  that  date.' 

<* '  Not  a  foot  will  I  set  over  the  threshold  till 
I  have  received  my  salary,  and  expenses,  and  ad- 
vances,' replied  the  man  drily. 

^  *  Bring  me  your  accounts,'  cried  I.  My  blood 
began  to  boil.  The  man  called  through  the  win- 
dow to  his  wife,  who  came  in.  They  exchanged 
a  few  words,  and  she  went  away.  I  had  just 
opened  my  trunk  and  glanced  over  some  letters 
and  receipts  when  she  re-appeared  with  the  ac- 
count-books, and  took  her  station  with  arms  a- 
kimbo  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Her  husband 
walked  very  leisurely  into  the  next  room,  fetched 
a  couple  of  chairs,  and  the  pair  seated  them- 
selves. Truly  our  beloved  liberty  has  much  that 
is  cursedly  disagreeable." 


Long  absent  from  home,  and  inattentive  to 
his  afifairs,  Howard  does  not  even  attempt 
to  detect  numerous  wilful  errors  in  the  books 
of  his  overseer,  who  accounts  to  him  but  for 
a  small  portion  of  the  real  produce  of  the 
plantation.  The  Creole  steps  in  to  the  res- 
cue, and  Bleaks,  convicted  of  fraud,  is  kept 
prisoner  in  his  house  till  he  can  be  transferred 
to  the  custody  of  the  authorities. 

*<  *  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Menou,'  said  I,  as  we  sat 
at  dinner  and  he  uncorked  a  second  bottle  of  some 
excellent  chambertin,  which  the  worthy  roan  had 
not  forgotten  to  bring  on  shore  with  him, '  whence 
comes  it  that  you  show  me  such  unmerited  sym- 
pathy 7' 

^'  *  Ah !'  replied  he,  half-smiling,  half-serious ; 
*  you  citizen  aristocrats,  in  your  proud,  stiff,  re- 
publican egotism,  may  have  difficulty  to  under- 
stand that.  You  think  only  of  yourselves,  and 
look  down  upon  us  Creoles  and  upon  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  beings  of  an  inferior  race.  We  do 
not  forget  ourselves,  but  we  also  think  of  our 
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nei^hbonra.  Your  afikira,  both  of  the  heart  and 
as  regards  yoar  temporal  goods,  are  well  known 
to  me,  and  you  see  that  I  make  a  good  use  of  the 
knowledge. 

**  I  pressed  his  hand  heartily,  and  in  silence. 
**  <  We  are  not  particularly  fond  of  you  north- 
em  gentlemen,*  continued  he,  *  but  you  are  an 
exception.   You  have  a  dash  of  the  French  ^iaur' 
derie,  and  a  good  deal  of  our  generosity.' 

**  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  sketch  of  my 
character. 

*'  The  next  morning  brought  young  Menou,  an 
active,  sensible  youtli  of  twenty.  The  day  passed 
in  an  inspection  of  the  plantation,  and  m  a  few 
honrs  the  young  man  had  acquired  my  full  con- 
fidence. I  recommended  my  people  to  his  care, 
and  that  evening  his  father  and  myself  went  on 
board  the  *  Ploughboy*  steamer. 

*'  The  good  (Treole  had  behaved  to  me  like  a 
Christian.  When  the  boat  stopped  before  the 
hoase  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who  was  just 
going  to  bed,  and  I  went  on  shore  to  explain  the 
reasons  of  my  application  for  Mr.  Bleaks*  arrest, 
the  worthy  functionary  accosted  me  with  this 
naive  confession ; — 

** '  I  saw  it  all,  my  dear  Mr.  Howard,'  said  he, 
'  as  clear  as  sun-light ;  saw  every  bale  that  they 
stole  from  you,  or  tried  to  steal.' 

"  '  But,  in  Heaven's  name,  man !'  I  exclaimed, 
«  Why  did  you  let  it  go  on  ?' 

**  *  No  business  of  mine,  friend,'  was  his  dry 
reply. 

'* '  You  might,  at  any  rate,  have  informed  my 
lawyer.' 

<*  *  No  business  of  mine,'  was  again  the  an- 
swer; and  then,  fixing  his  eyes  hard  upon  me,  he 
began  a  sort  of  lecture  for  which  I  was  totally 
unprepared.  *  Yes,  yes,'  he  said,  pushing  his 
night^cap  over  his  left  ear, '  you  young  gentlemen 
come  out  of  the  north  with  your  dozen  blackies, 
hand  over  your  couple  of  thousand  dollars  to  the 
county,  and  then  fancy  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  play  the  absentee,  and  that  you  honour  us 
ereatly  by  allowing  us  to  collect  your  dollars  and 
Dank-notes  and  send  them  to  you  to  spend  in  the 
country.  I  could  almost  be  sorry,  Mr.  Howard, 
that  you  didn't  come  six  months  later.' 

"  ^  And  so  leave  tlie  rogue  time  to  make  off 
with  his  booty.' 

**  *  He  had  worked  for  it,  at  any  rate,  and  has 
wife  and  children,  and  has  been  useful  to  the 
county  and  the  countiy.' 

"•The  devil!'  cried  I.  *For  a  justice  of 
peace,  you  have  certainly  a  singular  code.' 

"  •  Made  neither  by  Bony  nor  Livingston,'  re- 
plied the  man  earnestly, '  but  not  the  Tesa  patri- 
otic' " 

Doubtless,  no  untrue  or  over-coloured  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  more  new- 
ly-settled districts  of  America,  on  a  point  of 
vital  importance.  Such  opinions,  in  spite  of 
their  abstract  immorality,  roust  find  many 
proselytes  in  countries  to  whose  prosperity 
and  progress  the  principle  of  absenteeism, 
once  introduced  and  acted  upon,  would  be 
certain  destruction.  Howard  digests  Squire 
Turnip's  reproof  as  best  he  may,  and  conti- 


nues his  journey  to  the  Menou  plantation. 
There  he  falls  in  with  Santa  Anna,  then  in 
exile  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  frequently 
occurring  Mexican  revolutions.  An  accident 
at  a  nocturnal  hunting  party  is  the  means  of 
revealing  to  Howard,  wnat  he  had  previously 
in  no  way  suspected,  that  he  is  an  object  of 
aflfectionate  interest  to  Menou's  younger 
daughter.  The  love  passages  are  naturally 
and  delicately  treated,  and  the  book  con- 
cludes with  a  journey  to  New  Orleans,  and 
the  marriage  of  Howard  and  Louise  Menou. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  years,  and 
the  publication  of  two  books  on  other  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Sealsfield  again  brought  upon  the 
scene  the  personages  of  his  *  Travelling 
Sketches.'  This  was  done  in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  the  *  Lebensbilder,' which  also  bears 
the  second  title  of '  Ralph  Doughby's  Wed- 
ding Trip.'  In  opposition  to  what  is  too 
often  the  case  in  continuations,  this  volume 
is,  if  anything,  superior  to  the  preceding  ones. 
The  personages  are  more  numerous,  the  in- 
cidents more  striking,  the  texture  less  slight ; 
more  pains  have  obviously  been  taken,  and 
greater  finish  has  been  given,  but  without  de- 
triment to  freshness.  The  scene  of  nearly 
the  whole  volume,  as  compendious  as  the 
two  of  '  Travelling  Sketches,'  passes  on 
board  Mississippi  and  Red  River  steam- 
boats :  but,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  stage 
whereon  the  actors  move,  there  is  infinite  va- 
riety in  their  performance.  Mr.  Sealsfield 
takes  up  Howard  exactly  where  he  left  him, 
on  his  wedding-day,  when,  in  company  with 
his  bride  and  her  friends,  and  with  Richards, 
whom  he  has  met  in  New  Orleans  and  for- 
given, he  sets  out  for  the  Red  River.  A 
graphic  description  is  given  of  the  company 
on  board  the  steamboat. 

**  Truly  the  night-piece  was  no  bad  one.  On 
the  boundary  line  between  quarter-deck  and  fore- 
castle, at  equal  distance  from  stem  and  stem, 
stood  a  group  of  men  of  such  varied  and  strange 
appearance  as  it  would  be  useless  to  seek  in  any 
other  countrjf  than  America.  Every  western 
state  and  territory  had,  as  it  seemed,  sent  its  con- 
tingent to  our  steamer.  Suckers  from  Illinois 
and  Badgers  from  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri ; 
Wolverines  from  Michigan  and  Buckeyes  from 
Ohio ;  Redhorses  from  old  Kentuck  and  Hunters 
from  Oregon,  stood  in  strange  medlev  before  us, 
and  in  garbs  which,  seen  by  the  torch-light,  lent 
a  sort  of  antediluvian  aspect  to  their  gigantic 
forms.  One  had  a  hunting  shirt  of  blue  and 
white-striped  calico,  giving  to  its  wearer,  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinarjr  breadth  of  shoulder,  the 
appearance  of  a  wandermg  feather-bed ;  another 
was  distinguished  by  a  new  straw-hat,  which 
looked  about  as  well  above  his  bronzed  counte- 
nance as  their  Chinese  roofs  do  upon  our  summer- 
houses.  Winnebago  wampum  belts  and  Chero- 
kee moccasins,  doublets  of  tanned  and  untanned 
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deer-hide,  New  York  coats,  and  red  and  bine 
jackets,  composed  altogether  a  sample  of  our  na- 
tional costume  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
picturesque.  In  the  centre  of  the  crowd  stood  a 
person  bearing  no  bad  resemblance  to  Master 
Keynard  when  he  crept  out  of  his  earth  and  saw 
the  merry  hunters  filing  joyously  past  him ;  a  truly 
interesting  Yankee  specimen,  with  his  look  of 
earnest  reouke,  his  forehead  plaited  into  innumer- 
able wrinkles,  his  sparkling  red-grey  eye  appa- 
rently fixed  but  yet  continually  rolling,  now 
fflancing  at  the  backwoodsmen,  and  then  at  his 
boxes  of  goods;  his  lips  tightly  compressed, 
his  whole  attitude  rendermg  it  aoubtful 
whether  he  was  about  to  preach,  or  sinff, 
or  play  the  schoolmaster.  The  man  might 
be  thirty  years  of  age,  but  was  dry  as  lea- 
ther; he  had  a  roll  of  chewing^tobacco  in  one 
band,  and  in  the  other  a  bunch  of  silk  ribands, 
abstracted,  apparently,  from  a  chest  that  stood 
before  him,  half  open,  and  disclosing  the  motley 
articles  of  a  pedlar's  trade.  Besi&  this  chest 
were  two  others,  and  near  to  one  of  these  lay  a 
bowling  negro,  scratching  by  turns  his  right 
shoulder  and  his  left  foot,  but  according  to  all  ap- 
pearance still  in  no  danger  of  departing  this  life. 
The  Yankee  raised  his  hand,  and  motioned  to  the 
noisy  black  to  be  sileiit,  and  as  he  did  so  his 
countenance  assumed  that  stiff,  earnest,  and  yet 
drolly  cunning  expression  which  betrays  these 
doubl&Klistilled  Hebrews,  and  serves  as  a  warning 
to  these  southlanders  whose  good  dollars  they  are 
plotting  to  obtain,  in  a  quasi-legal  manner,  in  bar- 
ter for  their  northern  equivalents." 

The  scene  of  which  this  is  the  opening  is 
richly  comic,  and  as  good  as  any  part  of 
*  Sam  Slick.'  The  negro  is  a  decoy-duck, 
bribed  by  the  Yankee  pedlar  to  exhibit  in 
his  own  person,  the  miraculous  effects  of  a 
certain  Palmyra  ointment,  which  wonder- 
working remedy  is  speedily  in  demand 
amongst  the  backwoodsmen.  The  discovery 
of  its  real  ingredients,  and  of  the  bad  quality 
of  many  other  of  the  pedlar's  wares,  his  pu- 
nishment, their  destruction,  but,  above  all, 
his  pufiing  address  in  their  praise,  and  flat- 
tery of  the  buyers,  make  up  a  most  diverting 
and  characteristic  chapter.  Ralph  Doughby 
now  comes  upon  the  scene.  He  is  the  type 
of  the  Kentuckian,  impetuous,  reckless, 
warm-hearted ;  risking  his  neck  for  the  plea- 
sure of  doing  so,  giving  pain  to  no  one  in- 
tentionally, but  to  many  through  thoughtless- 
ness, a  hard  drinker  but  no  drunkard,  a  vio- 
lent democrat,  but  nevertheless  possessing 
some  of  the  instincts  and  feelings  of  a  gen- 
tleman. His  entree  en  scene  is  quite  in  cha- 
racter ;  he  gets  half-drowned  when  coming 
on  board,  and  after  shifting  his  clothes  and 
swallowing  a  tumbler  of  toddy,  sits  down 
with  his  friends  Howard  and  Richards  to 
tell  them  his  misfortunes.  He  has  been  sent 
to  the  right  about  by  his  lady-love,  a  stiff, 
chilly,  Yankee  damsel,  on  account  of  certain 
wild  exploits  of  which  he  was  guilty  whilst 


accompanying  her  and  her  father  to  New 
York.  He  describes  his  adventnres  during 
the  journey,  amongst  others  a  steamboat  race, 
which  he  promoted,  in  spite  of  the  terrors 
and  entreaties  of  his  intended  bnde  and 
father-in-law,  and  which  was  near  terminat- 
ing in  bursting  of  boilers — a  common  cata- 
strophe on  American  rivers.  The  account  of 
the  race  is  perfect  in  its  way.  We  would 
willingly  extract  it,  but  it  is  too  long,  and  too 
good  to  mutilate.  Doughby's  account  of 
courtship  in  Kentucky,  and  of  the  causes  and 
manner  of  his  emigration,  may  serve  to  give 
a  notion  of  the  Kentucky  style  of  nanative : 

" '  Had  just  returned  from  the  Seminole  war, 
and  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  I  became  ac* 
quainted  with  Peggy,  a  darling  little  thing,  as  de- 
licate as  fresh  butter  and  as  sweet  as  honey.  It 
was  corn-husking  time,  and  I  told  her  about  the 
Indian  war,  and  how  we  had  bivouacked  and  the 
rest  of  it,  and  she  listened  to  it  all,  and  in  leas 
than  a  fortnight  I  was  in  love  over  bead  and  ears. 
Was,  as  I  said,  just  eighteen — she  sixteen.  For 
her  sake  I  could  have  whipped  a  whole  wigwam 
full  of  Seminoles,  that  could  I,  by  jingo  !  Sevenl 
months  passed,  and  I  thought  I  was  getting  on 
well  with  her,  and  kept  sneakin'  about  ner  like  a 
wolf  round  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  a  sentry  round  the 
watch-fire  when  we  were  out  against  the  Indians, 
but  she  said  neither  no  nor  yes.  One  evening, 
however,  she  said  to  me, 

" '  Ralph,'  says  she,  '  you  are  really  a  deal  too 
wild.' 

"  *  What !'  cried  I,  *  Pegey,  I  too  wild !  you 
should  see  old  Hickory,  thars  the  man  you  may 
call  wild.' 

**  *  Ralph,'  says  she,  *  indeed  you  are  too  wild, 
rough  as  a  bear,  and  you  drink  too  much  whis- 
key !' 

" '  Monongahela,Pegg^,  genuine  Monongabela, 
and  why  should  I  not  (^mk  it  since  God  lets  it 
grow  ?  Peggy,'  says  I,  *  genuine  Monongahela, 
and  all  paid  for,  owe  no  man  a  cent ;  have  ^t  six 
nigffers,  as  stout  niggers  as  you'll  find  in  old  Ken- 
tuck,  and  a  thousand  dollars  cash  besides,  that 
my  father  left  me,  and  a  trifle  over,  and  if  you'll 
say  the  word  we'll  be  man  and  wife.' 

^' '  Ralph,'  says  she,  '  you  are  quite  too  wild, 
drink  too  much  ;  will  see  about  it  in  eight  days, 
will  think  about  it,  and  you  may  come  and  ask 
me  in  eight  days,  and  no  sooner.' 

**  I  was  obliged  to  do  her  will  and  wait  the 
eight  days,  as  restless  as  if  I  had  Spanish  pepper 
rubbed  into  me,  and  when  they  were  past  t  went 
down  to  Peggy's  house,  and  whom  do  you  think 
•I  found  there  7  Asa  Dumbling,  sitting  arm-in-arm 
with  Peggy  before  the  kitchen-fire,  and  when  he 
saw  me  he  laughed  in  my  face,  and  Peggy 
laughed  too.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  leather  bim 
by  way  of  a  wedding  present.  I  couldn't  get 
her  out  of  my  head  for  ever  so  long,  but  at  Kist 
my  brother  said  to  me, 

'''Let  the  girl  be,  Ralph,'  said  be,  'if  she 
meant  to  have  you,  she  wouldn't  let  Asa  come 
sparking  about  her,  she's  only  making  a  fool  of 
you.' 

''And  I  thought  to  myself,  Joe's  right  about 
that.    And  so  says  Joe, 
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<*  <  Ralph,'  lays  he,  *  you'd  he  doing  a  better 
thing  if  yon  made  yonr  niggers  knock  up  a  flat* 
boat ;  you've  a  couple  of  hundred  casks  of  meal, 
and  Indian  com,  and  hame,  and  cider,  and  apples ; 
the  articles  will  fetch  good  prices  in  Louisiana.' 

** '  Hallo,  Joe,'  says  I,  '  reckon  that's  a  good 
notion :  the  Cumberland's  rising,  and  I'll  be  off ; 
old  Kentuck  is  reg'lar  spoilt  for  me ;  will  down 
the  Mississippi,  and  see  what  the  folks  do  in 
Louisiana.'  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Of 
boards  and  beams  I  had  plenty ;  in  three  weeks  I 
had  knocked  up  a  flat-boeit,  as  solid  as  ever  float- 
ed. Loaded  my  two  hundred  casks  of  flour,  a 
few  hundred  hams,  maize,  cider,  and  the  rest  of 
it ;  took  my  half-dozen  niggers  and  a  couple  of 
horses,  which  neighbonr  Snapper  let  me  have  on 
commission,  and  down  the  Cfumberland  into  the 
Ohio  and  the  slimy  Mississip.  a  thousand  miles 
and  more.  Fine  trees,  beautiful  bottoms,  capital 
soil,  thought  I ;  but  too  much  water,  too  low  for 
you,  Doughby,  you  like  dry  land.  But  when  I 
got  down  to  Natchez  and  the  Walnut-hilts,  and 
again  saw  something  like  mountains,  it  pleased 
me  better.  At  Natchez  I  got  rid  of  a  hundred 
casks  and  as  many  hams,  am)  at  Woodville  of  the 
rest  of  my  cargo,  and  the  boat  into  the  bargain ; 
looked  about  in  the  neighborhood  and  found  a  bit 
of  land  that  just  suited ;  two  thousand  acres,  five 
dollars  an  acre,  five  years  term.  Hallo,  Ralph, 
thought  I,  that's  the  thing  for  you.  Two  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  to  pay — ^the  devil's  in  it  if  you 
can*t  manage  that.  So  I  struck  the  bargain, 
cave  a  thousand  dollars  down,  and  went  back  to 
Uumberland  river  with  the  Louisville  steamer; 
built  another  flat-boat,  and  put  on  it  the  rest  of 
my  plunder  and  as  much  meal  as  I  could  get,  and 
a  dozen  horses  which  I  afterwards  sold  at  famous 
prices,  and  went  down  a^in  to  Woodville,  and 
ouilt,  and  cleared,  and  planted,  and  soon  forgot 
the  Pollys  and  Peggys,  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 
And  now  there  I  am,  and  well-established.' 

**  And  well  established  he  was,  as  anv  man  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  eight  years  he  had  spent 
there  did  him  honour.  His  six  negroes  had 
increased  to  more  than  forty,  his  wilderness  had 
become  a  respectable  plantation,  his  cotton  was 
sought  afler ;  not  only  was  his  land  free  of  debt, 
but  ne  had  already  a  handsome  sum  in  the  plan- 
ter's bank,  and  sent  off  every  year  his  hundred 
and  fifly  bales  '  prime  cotton.' '' 

The  madcap  Doughby  runs  away,  af\er  a 
few  hours'  acquaintance,  with  Howard's  sis- 
ter-in-law, who  prefers  him  to  a  sickly,  yel* 
low-visaged  Creole,  to  whom  her  father  has 
promised  her,  and  to  whom,  greatly  against 
her  will,  she  is  about  to  be  united.  The 
Creole  fires  a  pistol  at  Doughby,  who  is 
slightly  wounded,  but  for  sole  revenge  con- 
tents  himself  with  shaking  his  disappointed 
rival  nearly  out  of  his  senses.  The  father's 
forgiveness  is  with  some  difliculty  obtained, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  book  the  wild 
Kentuckian  bachelor  is  seen  to  settle  down 
into  a  comparatively  steady  benedict. 

In  the  three  following  volumes,  which, 
under  the  title  of  '  Planter  Life,'  and  *  Na- 
than, the  Squatter  Regulator,'  close  the  se- 


ries, there  is  scarcely  any  plot  and  compa* 
I  ratively  little  incident.    They  are  not  travels, 
;  or  novels,  or  essays,  but  a  mixture  of  all 
j  three ;  literally  what  they  profess  to  be,  pic- 
tures of   life,  crowded    with  figures,   and 
displaying  the  author's  opinions  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.    They  are  evidently  the  result 
of  a  long  residence  in  Louisiana,  and  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  men  and  man- 
I  ners  of  that  state.     Negro  and  Creole  life, 
the  hardships  and  difliculties  of  the  French 
'  emigrants  who  took  refuge  in  America  when 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  revolution, 
I  the  encroachments  of  the  early  American 
'  settlers,  who,  whilst  Louisiana  was  yet  a 
,  Spanish  colony,  came  and  squatted  them- 
I  selves  upon  her  territory,  and  neither  would 
I  nor  could  be  expelled  by  the  feeble  govern* 
ment  of  the  province ;  in  turn,  and  in  attrac- 
tive style,  all  these  matters  are  touched 
I  upon.     Negro  peculiarities,  the   treatment 
I  and  condition  of  the  slaves,  receive  a  large 
share  of  attention,  and  the  reasoning  on  the 
subject  shows  both  good  sense  and  impar- 
tiality.    Our  author  is  no  abolitionist,  at  least 
in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term,  as  implying 
a  partisan  of  prompt  and  indiscriminate  ma- 
numission.    Without  defending  the  principle 
of  slavery,  measures  that  would  suddenly 
exonerate  from  immediate  control,  and  from 
the  actual  necessity  of  labour,  an  immense 
black  population,  idle  and  sensual  by  nature, 
may  well  be  deprecated.     Such  measures 
would  be  perilous  to  the  property  and  even 
to  the  lives  of  thousands  of  families.     Mr. 
Sealsfield  does  not  profess  to  put  forward  his 
own  opinions  on  these  subjects,  although  it 
may  without  much  difliculty  be  seen  to  which 
side  they  lean.     His  exposition  of  slavery 
in  the  Southern  States  is  conveyed  chiefly 
by  sketches  and  exemplifications  of  negro 
character,  by  dialogues  and  arguments  be- 
tween Creole  slaveholders  and  French  abo- 
litionists.   No  attempt  is  made  to  dissimulate 
the  fact,  that  many  of  the  vices  which  ren- 
der the  slaves  unfit  for  liberty  and  for  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  are  the  result  of 
their  unhappy  condition.     Like  all  oppressed 
races,  they  are  cunning  and  deceitful,  rarely 
susceptible  of  gratitude  for  kind  treatment, 
and  indeed — a  bad  trait,  this,  in  their  cha- 
racter— they  for  the  most  part  are  least  to  be 
trusted  when  best  treated.     By  fear,  rather 
than   by  love,  must  these  unfortunates  be 
ruled,  and  of  the  means  of  inspiring  the  for- 
mer feeling  a  cruel  abuse  is  but  too  fre- 
quently made. 

It  would  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of 
most  writers,  especially  in  days  when  few 
novelists  put  more  into  their  books  than  is 
essential  to  gain  a  lukewarm  acceptance  at 
the  hands  of  publishers  and  public,  to  sue* 
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ceed  in  sketching,  and  placing  in  a  frame- 
work which,  although  slight  and  inartificial, 
is  highly  agreeable,  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  transatlantic  life  and  character. 
Few,  we  believe,  would  have  striven  to  do 
more,  and  whilst  amusing  and  interesting 
their  readers,  to  advocate  principles  which 
they  held  for  true  and  holy.  The  absence 
not  only  of  a  healthy,  but  of  any  strongly 
marked  tendency,  is  a  prevalent  vice  of  the 
novelists  of  the  day.  A  tolerable  plot,  dra- 
matic situation,  a  succession  of  incident,  is 
considered  abundant  stock  in  trade  for  a  three 
volume  novel  by  the  majority  of  authors  who 
flourish,  or  it  were  better  said,  who  vegetate, 
in  this  fifth  decennium  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  Mr.  Sealsfield's  writings,  on 
the  contrary,  are  to  be  traced  an  under  cur- 
rent of  thought,  and  the  endeavour  to  propa- 
gate certain  political  and  social  ideas  ;  and 
although  we  can  rarely  chime  in  with  his 
views  or  believe  in  their  possible  accom- 
plishment, we  admit  the  energy  and  ability 
of  his  advocacy.  A  fervent  republican,  he 
seeks  to  convince  the  world  of  the  superior- 
ity of  the  American  form  of  government 
over  all  others.  We  believe  that  his  suc- 
cess will  be  very  moderate,  that  he  will  find 
few  proselytes  amongst  the  reflecting  classes 
of  our  European  populations,  and  we  foresee 
the  downfall,  although  not,  perhaps,  in  his 
lifetime,  of  the  cherished  institutions  in 
whose  endurance  he  places  so  fervent  a 
faith.  His  Utopian  visions  melt  into  thin- 
nest air  when  opposed  to  the  experience  of 
centuries  ;  and  the  very  country  in  which  he 
has  now  elected  his  abode,  the  last  remain- 
ing European  republic,  existing  but  by  suf- 
ferance and  rent  by  internal  discords,  might 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  warn  him  of  the  insta- 
bility of  democracy.  A  French  reviewer, 
already  quoted,  says  that  whilst  looking 
down  with  pity  upon  European  slaves  and 
tyrants,  Mr.  Sealsfield  still  holds  his  trans- 
atlantic country  tolerably  cheap.  We  think 
diflerently.  Although  wedded  to  republic- 
anism, Mr.  Sealsfield,  as  a  man  of  strong 
natural  sense  and  penetration,  cannot  remain 
blind  to  certain  disadvantages  and  inconve- 
niences, the  result  of  the  system  he  upholds ; 
and  his  sense  of  these  he  occasionally,  and, 
as  we  believe,  quite  unconsciously,  allows 
to  ooze  out  in  his  writings.  His  marked 
blame  and  disapproval  of  European  institu- 
tions are,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  in 
language  as  energetic  as  it  is  often  amusing 
and  sometimes  exaggerated.  England  and 
France  are  the  only  countries  of  which  he 
takes  much  notice  by  name.  He  was  doubt- 
less obliged  to  respect  German  censorship, 
and  as  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  he 
must  look  upon  them  as  poor  benighted 


slaves,  whose  day  of  liberation  is  yet  far 
distant.  Some  of  his  sketches  of  European 
national  character  and  qualities  are  hit  off 
with  great  spirit  and  fun.  The  following 
may  serve  as  an  example.  It  is  a  fragment 
of  a  sort  of  journal,  written,  or  supposed  to 
be,  previously  to  the  French  revolution  of 
1830,  and  soon  after  a  terrific  hurricane  that 
has  ravaged  cotton  fields  and  plantations  and 
swept  away  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Red 
River. 

"  Papa  Menou  is  gone  to  his  plantation  with 
my  two  French  gaests ;  nor  am  I  sorry  for  it,  as 
regards  the  latter.  They  are  restless  fellows, 
these  Frenchmen,  and  thorough  cowards.  Dur- 
ing the  storm  they  were  so  faint-hearted,  lost 
their  presence  of  mind  so  completely,  that  they 
were  fain  to  take  refuge  behind  the  negresses, 
who  made  merry,  not  a  little,  at  their  expense ; 
but  the  next  day  they  were  again  heroes,  and 
would  have  condacted  the  Italian  campaigns  bet- 
ter than  Napoleon  himself.  Whilst  we  bustled 
about  with  our  hands  full  of  work,  they  stood  and 
talked  politics,  and  that  with  a  decision  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  first  lord  of  the 
English  treasury  in  a  financial  debate.  That 
might  have  been  borne,  but,  oh !  the  perpetual 
sesticulatiun,  waving  of  bands,  and  stamping  of 
feet,  and  knitting  of  brows,  during  these  discus- 
sions. It  seem^  as  if  another  revolution  of  *89 
were  about  to  break  out,  or  that  a  brace  of  Mex- 
ican bandits  were  about  to  fly  at  your  throat 
Now  their  hands  were  stuck  theatrically  in  their 
sides,  then  their  eyes  flashed,  their  fists  were 
clenched,  their  attitudes  became  heroic,  and  the 
stamping  and  declamation  redoubled.  All  that 
is  unbearable ;  diametrically  opposed  to  our  no- 
tions of  the  gentleman.  And  yet  they  are  both 
of  good  birth,  descendants  of  historical  families ; 
but  the  gentlemanly  dignity  whereof  the  founda- 
tion is  a  consciousness  of  being  a  power  in  the 
slale^  the  feeling  of  independence  is  wanting. 
The  true  gentleman  should  always  be  alike, 
neyer  lose  his  composure,  but  show  as  calm  and 
unruffled  a  front  to  the  storm  as  to  the  soft  breath 
of  the  north-western  breeze.  The  friendly  visits 
or,  and  the  sherifl^'who  bears  a  warrant  for  his  ar^ 
rest,  should  be  received  by  him  with  the  same 
composed  demeanour.  But  of  this,  one  necessa- 
ry condition  is  an  assured  political  and  social 
position,  which  the  Frenchman  has  not  yet  got, 
and  will  find  it  difficult  ever  to  achieve.  His 
Habeas-corpus  Act  has  left  the  broken  walls  of 
the  Bastile  only  to  take  refuge  in  the  Concier^ 
gerie  and  La  Force,  and  the  very  consciousness 
of  his  precarious  position  renders  him  discon- 
tented, turbulent,  and  peevish.  The  character 
of  the  true  gentleman  can  flourish  but  amongst 
an  entirely  free  feoplet  and  in  monarcbical-aristo- 
cratical  states  it  will  be  found  to  exist  only  in 
the  very  highest  classes."— I<e6ens6tidb',  vol.  iv., 
pp.  116. 

There  is  much  in  the  habit  of  danger. 
Many  a  brave  seaman,  for  whom  the  fire- 
vomiting  flanks  of  an  enemy's  frigate  have 
no  terrors,  would  feel  extremely  shy  and 
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nervous  on  a  high-mettled  hunter,  at  the  tail 
of  a  Leicestershire  pack,  and  with  a  bull- 
fence  country  before  him.     Mr.  Sealsfield's 
Frenchmen  may  have  been  first-rate  fellows 
at  a  charge  of  bayonets,  notwithstanding  that 
they  were  so  sadly  disconcerted  by  his  Lou- 
isianian  hurricane,  which,  according  to  his 
own    showing,   was  an    awful    exhibition. 
Earthquakes  and  hurricanes  are  exceptional 
cases.    We  do  not,  however,  understand  him 
seriously  to  impeach  the  courage  of  the 
French  as  a  nation ;  and  if  he  did  so,  we 
must  totally  differ  with  him.     But  his  asser- 
tion that  the  character  of  the  true  gentleman 
is  to  be  met  with  only  in  a  free  country,  by 
which  he  evidently,  as  the  passages  we  have 
put  into  italics  clearly  show,  understands  a 
republic,  is  to  us  both  novel  and  diverting. 
We  have  certainly  not  been  accustomed  to 
seek   in  American  character  that    happy 
blending  of  chivalrous  honour,  dignified  tone, 
and  engaging  manners,  which  is  considered 
to  constitute  the  gentleman  par  excellence. 
Neither  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  as 
a  nation,  nor  the  specimens  of  their  popula- 
tion whom  we  have   had   opportunities   of 
observing,  have  forced  upon  us  the  conviction 
that  democracy  is  a  good  cradle  of  gentle- 
manly feelings  and  manners.    The  time  may 
perhaps  come  when  we  shall  acquire  that  con- 
viction.    We  shall  be  happy  to  see  it  arrive. 
Numerous  and  various  in  their  nature 
have  been  the  books  on  Mexico  written  and 
published  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
to  several  of  the  most  worthy,  reference  was 
made  a  few  months  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review.     Residents  and   travellers,  diplo- 
matists  and  men  of  science,  have  in  turn 
given  us  valuable  information  concerning  the 
condition,  politics;  and  prospects  of  the  most 
extensive  and  important  of  Spanish  American 
states ;  the  revolution  has  had  no  unworthy 
historian   in    Robinson  ;    Mexican   society, 
habits,  vices,  and  virtues,  have  been  ana- 
tomised   in   their   minutest  details   by  the 
clever  pen  of  an  accomplished  and  intelli- 
gent Scotchwoman.    But  to  no  English  writ- 
er has  it  occurred  to  make  the  terrible  and 
extraordinary  scenes  of  the  Mexican  revo- 
lution the  ground- work  of  an  historical  ro- 
mance.    Yet  where  could  there  be  a  finer 
field  for  the  highest  class  of  fiction,  than  the 
uprising  of  a  people  who  for  three  centuries 
had  groaned  under  the  most  cruel  tyranny ; 
a  tyranny  unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  world  ?     The  sanguinary  tradi- 
tions of  the  great  Marquis,  who,  from  the 
most  exemplary  motives,  as  one  of  his  his- 
torians insinuates,  converted  into  shambles 
the  flowery  plains  and  stately  cities  of  an- 
cient    Mexico,    descended    through    many 
generations  to  the  latest  inheritors  of  his 


power,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  Cal* 
leja  was  found,  ready  to  vie  for  cruelty  with 
the  Cortes  of  the  sixteenth.  It  was  reserved 
for  Mr.  Sealsfield,  doubly  qualified  by  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country  and 
its  people,  and  by  the  possession  of  extraor* 
dinary  descriptive  powers,  to  throw  into  the 
form  of  a  romance  the  terrible  annals  of  the 
struggle  for  Mexican  independence,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  to  the  European  public 
the  most  striking  picture  of  Mexican  life  and 
manners  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Ne- 
ver were  we  more  deeply  interested  and  more 
strongly  impressed  by  any  book,  than  by  the 
'  Viceroy  and  the  Aristocracy,'  and  we  should 
be  accused  of  exaggeration  did  we  here  re- 
cord the  meed  of  praise  which  we  believe  it  to 
deserve.  The  author's  previous  works  had 
not  prepared  us  for  this  one.  Written,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  light,  sketchy  style  of 
which  we  have  given  specimens,  they  had 
not  led  us  to  expect  from  the  same  hand  a 
production  of  such  extraordinary  power  as 
this  Mexican  romance.  Before  entering 
further  upon  its  merits,  let  us  briefly 
glance  at  the  state  of  Mexico  in  the  year 
1812,  the  period  which  Mr.  Sealsfield  has, 
with  peculiar  felicity,  selected  for  his  story. 
Accelerated  by  the  premature  discovery 
of  the  plot,  which  was  betrayed  by  a  con- 
spirator upon  his  death-bed,  the  first  revo- 
lutionary outbreak  in  Mexico,  in  the  autumn 
of  1610,  was  confined,  with  few  and  unim- 
portant exceptions,  to  the  Indians  and  colour- 
ed population.  A  large  number  of  influen- 
tial Creoles,  implicated,  and  who  were  to 
have  taken  a  leading  part,  in  the  insurrection, 
alarmed  at  its  premature  development,  drew 
back  in  time,  and  the  insurgent  army,  which 
speedily  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  undisciplined,  and  in  great 
part  unarmed,  saw  itself  deprived  of  those 
best  able  to  direct  its  operations  and  check 
its  excesses.  The  parish  priest,  Hidalgo, 
who  first  gave  the  signal  of  revolt,  and  light- 
ed up  the  flame  destined  to  consume  him, 
was  incompetent  to  guide  or  control  the 
motley  mass  of  insurgents,  who,  infuriated 
by  a  long  series  of  oppressions  and  cruelties, 
swept  through  the  land  like  raging  madmen, 
indiscriminately  exterminating  both  Spa- 
niards and  Creoles.  The  latter,  for  the  most 
part  well  disposed  to  the  revolution,  saw  them- 
selves compelled,  for  their  own  preservation, 
to  side  with  those  against  whom  they  would 
willingly  have  drawn  the  sword:  they  united 
with  the  Spaniards  to  repress  a  revolt,  which, 
had  it  succeeded,  would  have  annihilated  the 
white  population,  and  thrown  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  and  castes.  The  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed ;  the  fearful  retribution  exercised  by 
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the  conquerors  may  be  read  io  the  pages  of 
Robinson  and  others,  who  have  been  taxed 
with  exaggeration,  but  to  whose  narratives 
persons  acquainted  with  the  inherent  cruelty 
of  the  Spanish  character,  and  with  the  un- 
scrupulous and  sanguinary  nature  of  Spanish 
colonial  administrations,    will    perhaps  see 
little   reason    for  refusing   implicit  credit. 
The  victims  of  fury  and  revenge  were  reck- 
oned by  tens  of  thousands ;  at  last  the  tiger 
was  glutted,  and  then  the  relative  position  of 
the  three  parties  in  Mexico  was  this.     The 
Spaniards,  still  cherishing  feelings  of  hatred 
against  all  who  had  dared   to  assail  their 
hitherto  undisputed  rule,  looked  with  suspi- 
cion and  dislike  upon  the  Creoles,  who,  they 
well  knew,  would  far  rather,  had  circum- 
stances permitted,  have  sided  against,  than 
with  them.     They  considered  them  as  trait- 
ors in  intention,  if  not  in  deed,  and  treated 
them  with  greater  contempt  and  contumely 
than  before.     The  Creoles,  or  at  least  the 
more  enlightened  and  patriotic  of  their  num- 
ber, to  whom  decorations  and  titulos  de  Cm* 
tiUa  were  insufficient  baits  to  become  parti- 
sans of  the  Spaniards,  watched  the  march 
of  events,  and  worked  in  silence  and  dark- 
ness  towards  one  great  end,  the  increase  of 
their  power  and  influence  in  the  army  and 
the  country,  by  which  alone,  as  they  justly 
considered,  could  a  revolution  be  brought 
about  that  should  establish  Creole  supremacy. 
The  Indians  and  castes,  momentarily  stun- 
ned by  the  terrible  chastisement  inflicted  on 
them,  were   yet  far  from  abandoning  the 
game  as  lost,  and  numerous  parties  of  in- 
surgents still  kept  up  a  desultory  warfare 
with  the  Spanish  troops.     Learning  wisdom 
from  experience,  they  watched  and  waited, 
avoiding  decisive  actions,  and  maintaining 
through  their  leaders  an  active  correspond, 
ence  with  Creole  noblemen  of  patriot  opi- 
nions.    It  is  whilst  this  was  the  state  of 
parties,  during  the  carnival  of  1812,  and 
when  the  principal  insurgent  leader,  Morel- 
los,  had  approached  to  within  a  few  leagues 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  that  Mr.  Sealsfield 
opens  his  romance  of  the  '  Viceroy  and  the 
Aristocracy.'     The  latter  are   the  Creole 
nobles,  the  former  is  Vanegas,  a  Spanish 
grandee  of  the  flrst  class  and  captain-general 
of  the  royal  armies.     Whilst  opposed  to  the 
French  in  the  Peninsula,  this  oflUcer  had 
lost,  rather,  it  was  affirmed,  by  treachery 
than  through  lack  of  courage  and  ability, 
the  two  important  actions  of  Cuenca  and 
Almonacid.     Of  a  highly  influential  family, 
and  allied  with  others  still  more  weighty 
and  important,  his  military  treason  or  mis- 
fortune had  not  prevented  his  receiving  from 
the  Cortes  a  nomination  to  the  Viceroyalty 
of  Mexico,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 


coveted  posts  in  the  gift  of  the  Kings  of 

Spain.  In  this  new  capacity  he  displayed 
considerable  talent,  and  it  was  in  great  part 
owing  to  his  energetic  measures  that  the 
revolution  had  been  crushed.  But  he  had 
to  struggle  with  difficulties  unknown  to  his 
predecessors.  His  nomination  was  from  the 
Cortes  only,  Spain  being  then,  practically 
speaking,  kingless ;  and  the  peculiar  sancti- 
ty and  prestige  which  the  royal  sanction 
usually  gave  to  the  Viceroy  was  wanting. 
Unimportant  though  this  circumstance  may 
seem,  it  had  weight  with  the  Spanish  nobility 
and  officials  in  Mexico,  and  Vanegas  found 
it  necessary  to  court  and  conciliate  the 
Creoles,  in  order  occasionally  to  throw  them 
into  the  balance  as  a  check  upon  his  own 
countrymen. 

The  principal  personages  in  the  romance 
are  Vanegas  and  his  family,  especially  his 
sister-in-law,  a  worldly  beauty,  ambitious 
and  intriguing ;  the  Count  St.  Jago,  an  en- 
lightened and  high-hearted  Creole  nobleman, 
and  Vicente  Guerero,  a  muleteer,  who  by 
his  talents  and  ardent  patriotism  has  risen  to 
be  an  influential  chief  of  the  insurgents. 
The  characters  are  all  admirably  worked 
out,  well-drawn,  and  consistent.  The  scenes 
in  which  Guerero  figures  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting.  We  may  instance  the  first 
two  chapters  of  the  book,  than  which  we 
know  not  where  to  look  for  anything  more 
strikingly  original.  During  the  carnival, 
Guerero  ventures  in  disguise  into  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  causes  to  be  performed  a  sort 
of  double  sotie  or  masquerade,  in  the  first 
part  of  which  is  figured  forth  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  Mexican  people,  writhing 
beneath  the  vampire-like  oppression  of 
Spain. 

**  It  was  a  party  of  twelve  persons,  fantastically 
attired  in  the  costumes  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  and  who  were  grouped  round  a  carroj  or 
two-wheeled  cart,  in  so  picturesque  a  manner 
that  it  was  easily  seen  they  followed  the  direction 
of  some  intelligent  head.  The  Indians  were  in 
roonmin?,  and  acted  as  pall-bearere :  npon  the 
cart  itself  were  two  figures,  in  whom  tne  attri- 
butes of  the  ghastly  and  the  comic  were  so 
stranffely  blended  as  to  inspire  the  beholder  with 
mingled  feeling  of  curiosity  and  horror.  One 
of  the  figures  lay  stretched  at  full  length  upon  the 
car ;  it  was  a  torso,  from  whose  breast,  and  from 
the  stumps  of  its  mutilated  limbs,  blood  was  con- 
tinually dropping,  which,  as  Tast  as  it  fell,  was 
greedily  licked  up  by  figures  masked  and  disguis- 
ed as  Spaniards.  There  still  seemed  to  be  life  in 
the  victim,  for  it  groaned  and  gave  out  hollow 
tones,  and  struggled,  but  in  \'^in,  to  shake  off  the 
monster  that  crouched  like  a  vampire  upon  its 
body  and  dug  its  tiger  claws  into  its  breast.  The 
monster  was  as  stmnze  to  behold  as  the  suflerer. 
It  had  the  cowl  and  the  bloomy  countenance  of  a 
well-fed  Dominican  monk ;  on  one  side  of  it  was 
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a  biasing  torch,  on  the  other  a  yelling  hound ;  its 
head  was  covered  with  a  brass  basin,  intended 
probably  to  represent  the  barber  helmet  of  Cervan- 
tes' knight.  Above  this  helm  waved  a  pair  of 
wings,  not  unlike  those  which  the  fancy  of  old 
hersUds  has  bestowed  upon  the  griffin  ;  the  back 
ended  in  the  tail  of  the  coyote,  or  Mexican  wolf, 
and  the  claws  with  which  the  monster  ripped  up 
the  torso's  breast  were  those  of  a  cagaar.*' 

A  plain  enough  allegory,  but  lest  any 
should  not  seize  it,  Gaerero  appears  masked 
in  the  street  where  it  is  eshibited,  and  gives 
a  commentary  on  it,  in  the  wilty  and  popular 
style  likely  to  take  with  the  crowds  of  the 
lower  orders — amongst  whom,  however,  are 
many  Creoles — who  throng  to  the  strange 
spectacle.  Suddenly,  from  a  far  distant 
balcony,  resounds  the  cry  of  •  Vigilancia  V 

•  Vigilancia  P  is  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

•  Vigilancia  V  repeats  Guerero,  *  thanks, 
senoras  y  seHoreSf'  and  with  a  bow  and  a 
smile  he  disappears.  The  crowd  close 
round  the  cart,  and  when  the  alguazils  arrive^ 
a  few  fragments  of  wood  and  paste-board  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  pageant. 

From  the  street  the  daring  partisan  goes 
to  the  Trespana  coffee-house,  then  thronged 
with  revellers,  and  makes  his  way  into  a 
room  where  a  party  of  young  Creole  nobles 
are  playing  monti.     Before  them  he  causes 
to  be  performed  a  comedy  of  a  refined  na- 
ture, more  likely  to  appeal  to  their  tastes  and 
feelings  than  the  grim  drama  enacted  in  the 
street.     Its  object  is  to  expose  the  vices  and 
weakness  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  to  convince 
the  Creoles  of  his  unworthiness   to  reign 
over  them.     We  are  grievously  tempted  to 
extract,  but  must  resist  for  want  of  space. 
The  performance  is  near  its  close  when  it 
is  interrupted  by  the  alguazils.     The  actors 
escape,  but  the  young  noblemen  find  them- 
selves deeply  compromised  by  having  wit- 
nessed this  treasonable  exhibition,  and  are 
condemned,  as  a  punishment  for  their  offence, 
to  serve  in  the   army.     Amongst  them  is 
Manuel,  Count  St.  Jago's  nephew,  who  is  in 
love  with  the  viceroy's  sister-in-law  ;  and  he, 
being  Spanish  in  his  sympathies,  chooses  to 
go  to  Spain  and  serve  against  the  French 
rather  than  enter  the  Mexican  army  under 
Calleja.     His  adventures  upon  his  journey 
to  the  coast  are  such,  however,  as  to  com- 
promise him  to  the  rebel  cause.     He  falls  in 
with  Guerero,  from  whose  lips  he  receives 
an  animated  account  of  Hidalgo's  insurrec- 
tion, its  rise,   progress,   and    suppression. 
Mr.  Sealsfield  has  based  this  account,  and 
most  of  the  strictly  historical  parts  of  his 
book,  upon  the  works  of  Robinson  and  Mier, 
but  he  introduces  many  details,  gathered 
probably  during  his  own  visit  to  Mexico,  and 
his  nervous  style  gives  the  charm  of  novelty 
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to  the  whole.  A  fight  in  the  mountains  be« 
tween  a  squadron  of  Spanish  dragoons  and  a 
party  of  half-armed  patriots,  terminates  in 
the  defeat  of  the  former,  to  whom  the  Indi- 
ans show  no  quarter.  Don  Manuel,  who,  by 
the  warmth  of  his  indignation  at  the  cruelty 
of  the  Spaniards,  has  been  betrayed  into 
using  his  arms  against  them,  endeavours  to 
stop  the  carnage. 


**  It  was  in  vain :  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
the  cries  of  fury  of  the  Indians.  At  that  moment 
the  vesper  bells  of  Cholala  were  heard  to  ring, 
and  those  of  the  villages  of  the  plain  chimed  in 
with  a  harmony  indescribablv  soothing. 

"  *  Ave  ManaP  murmured  the  Indians.  *  Ave 
Maria  /'  repeated  Metises  and  Zambos ;  and  all, 
friends  and  foes,  let  their  blood-dripping  handb 
fall,  sank  their  wild  and  furious  glances  to  the 
earth,  and,  whilst  they  mechanically  seized  and 
kissed  the  medals  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  that 
I  himff  around  their  necks,  they  commenced  pray- 
ing m  loud  monotonous  tones,  *  Ave  Maria !  audi 
nos  peccadores  /' 

»*  And,  as  though  the  sound  of  the  bells  were 
commands  from  on  high,  these  furious  men  bowed 
their  heads,  uplifled  and  folded  their  hands,  and, 
kneeling  upon  the  carcases  of  their  slain  foes, 
implored,  in  humble  formula,  forgiveness  for 
themselves  and  for  their  enemies. 

"  Over  valley  and  plain  the  shades  of  evening 
had  spread  themselves ;  in  the  barrancas  it  was 
already  night ;  but  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  still  glowed  in  flame  colour,  the  majestic, 
snow. covered  peaks  blazing Jike  mighty  beacons, 
in  unspeakable  glory  and  splendour.  Suddenly 
flocks  of  vultures  and  eagles  arose  and  drew  near, 
their  hoarse  cries  mingling  with  the  groans  of  the 
dying  and  sobs  of  the  wounded,  and  completing 
the  horrible  sublimity  of  the  scene.  The  la£ 
note  of  the  bells  tolled  out:  the  Indians  arose, 
gazed  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  lowering 
silence,  and  then,  without  a  word,  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  remaining  Spaniard,  with  a  rage 
and  rapidity  that  seemed  scarcely  human.  In  a 
few  seconds  not  one  of  the  dragoons  drew  the 
breath  of  life.  To  a  man  they  had  been  stran- 
gled  and  stabbed  by  their  vindictive  and  pitiless 
foes." 


Even  from  such  brief  scraps  as  these  mav 
be  gathered  evidence  of  great  power,  botK 
picturesque  and  dramatic.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  further  details  of  the  plot  of 
the  •  Viceroy,'  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  brought  to  a  wind-up,  excepting  as  re- 
gards certain  political  manoeuvres  of  Count 
St.  Jago,  crowned  with  complete  success. 
But  the  common  forms  of  romance  writing, 
the  ohligato  deaths  and  marriages  at  the  close 
of  a  third  volume,  may  well  be  dispensed 
with  in  this  instance.  We  have  here  far 
better  than  the  ordinary  routine  of  story- 
telling— a  living  and  moving  panorama  of 
Mexico  passes  before  our  eyes  as  we  turn 
these  pages.   The  luxury  and  lavish  magoifi- 
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cence  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  their  gilt  abodes, 
and  pride  ofbirth,  and  inexpressible  contempt 
and  loathing  for  the  coloured  races,  or  gente 
irrazionaie,  as  they  called  them,  the  fawning 
subserviency  of  some  of  the  Creoles,  the 
brooding  impatience  of  their  yoke  which 
others  felt,  but  rarely  dared  to  show  ;  the 
stubborn,  dogged  half-breeds;  the  Indians, 
gentle  and  submissive,  till  spurred  by  inhu- 
man cruelties  to  an  outbreak  of  desperate 
ferocity ;  the  Leperos,  lazzaroni  of  the  New 
World,  half-naked,  and  for  the  most  part 
imbecile,  sunk  in  squalor,  filth  and  misery ; 
such  are  a  portion  of  the  figures  whom  Mr. 
Sealsfield  displays  upon  his  well-filled  and 
vivid  canvass.     Nor  is  he  less  successful 
in  his  delineation  of  inanimate  nature.    From 
the  *  Viceroy,'  and  from  his  other  Mexican 
book,  *  South  and  North,'  we  have  gathered 
a  clearer  notion  of  the  scenery  and  configu- 
ration of  the  country,  its  lakes  and  moun- 
tains, forests  and  barrnncas,  than  we  had| 
obtained  from  all  the  works  we  had  previ- 
ously read  on  the  subject.     But  of  this  more 
hereafter.     We  pause  to  make  a  final  ex- 
tract of  a  scene  upon  the  Paseo  Nuevo,  or 
public  promenade  of  the   city  of  Mexico. 
The  Paseo,  a  double  alley  of  poplars,  ex- 
tending from  the  south-western  extremity  of 
the  capital  to  the  bridge  over  the  Chalco 
canal,  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles,  is 
crowded  with  the  carriages  of  the  Creole 
ladies,  with  pedestrians  and  horsemen.     A 
group  of  the  latter,  consisting  of  Spanish 
officers,  have  halted  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  are  indulging  in  loud  and  insolent  com- 
ments on  the  appearance  of  the  ladies. 

"  *  Carajo ! '  suddenly  exclaimed  one  of  the 
black-bearded  crew,  a  fiery  little  ensign,  as  he 
gave  his  horse  the  spur,  and  galloped  afVer  a 
coach  containing  two  ladies,  one  of  whom,  judg- 
ing from  the  graceful  outline  of  her  elegantly 
dressed  form,  possessed  no  ordinary  attractions. 
The  young  officer's  sudden  movement  drew  the 
attention  of  his  comrades  and  of  the  public,  and 
both  began,  although  after  a  very  diflerent 
foshion,  to  make  their  remarks  upon  it. 

"  *  Demfmio ! '  cried  the  ofiicers. 

'*  *  Ahajo ! '  *  shame  ! '  muttered  the  crowd,  in 
low,  deep  tones. 

"  *  Adelante,  Lopez ! '  cried  several  officers. 

"  *Viva  el  conquistador ! '  shouted  others,  en- 
c«aragingly. 

-**  *■  Bv  my  soul,  bold  as  a  Navarrese !  '  ex- 
claimed one.  ^ 

" '  Say,  rather,  saucy  as  an  Andalusian, '  re- 
plied another, '  for  Don  Lopez  Matanza  has  the 
nonour  to  be  a  born  Andalusian. ' 

"  *  From  the  country  which  the  archangel  Ga- 
briel himself  visited, '  laughed  a  third. 

"  This  witty  conversation  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted hy  a  loud  scream  of  indignation  and  ter- 
ror proceeding  from  the  carriage  in  which  the 
two  ladies  sat,  and  to  which  the  ensign  had  gal- 


loped up  with  all  the  external  callantnr  of  a 
Spaniara,  and  the  insolence  of  a  privileged  proflt- 
ffate.  For  one  moment  a  stillness  like  that  of 
death  reigned  in  the  Paseo,  whilst  thousands  of 
heads  were  turned,  and  thousands  of  necks 
stretched  out,  in  the  direction  whence  the  cry 
came,  and  then,  as  the  cause  gradually  became 
known,  the  carriages  all  stopped,  and  riders  and 
walkers  galloped  and  pressea  in  hundreds  round 
the  coach  whose  occupant  had  been  outraged. 
In  an  instant  the  presuroptaons  officer  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  innumerable  throog,  forming^  a 
compact  mass  round  him  and  the  carriage.  At 
the  same  time  a  murmur  arose  which  at  first  bad 
a  character  of  timidity,  but  soon  became  louder 
and  more  threatening.  As  yet  no  hand  had  been 
lifted  against  the  audacious  insulter  of  Mexican 
womanhood,  when  suddenly  the  terrible  words, 
'  Down  with  the  tvrant ! '  echoed  through  the 
crowd.  A  hundred  hands  were  raised,  and  the 
unfortunate  ensign  disappeared  from  ofl*  his  horse. 
The  other  officers,  who  bad  come  up  in  all  haste, 
in  vain  endeavoured  with  drawn  swords  to  force 
their  way  to  tlieir  comrade. 

***Senoria,  f«»r  the  mother  of  God's  sake!" 
exclaimed  an  old  Spanish  hidal^  to  a  colonel, 
who  stood  a  little  apart,  absorbed  in  tlie  contem- 
plation of  a  brilliant  phaeton,  which  now  rapidly 
ascended  the  Paseo,  and  apparently  unmindful  of 
what  bad  passed — *  Scnoria ! '  screamed  the  hi- 
dalgo, *  only  think  what  insolence !  One  of  your 
officers,  the  very  honourable  Ensign  Don  Lopez 
Matanza,  of  the  regiment  of  Saragossa,  as  I  be- 
lieve, condescended  to  favour  the  Senorita  Zuniga 
with  bis  attentions,  and  to  offer  her  a  salutation 
which  any  countess  in  Mexico  should  feel  hon- 
oured to  receive,  and  the  shameless  girl^' 

"  *  By  my  soul,  Don  Abasalo  Agostino  Pinto, 
you  are  a  fool :  '  replied  the  colonel,  spurring  hia 
horse,  and  dashing  mto  the  thick  of  the  crowd, 
which  at  the  same  moment  divided,  in  order  to 
give  passage  to  the  phaeton  at)d  ite  four  Andalu- 
sian horses,  and  to  escape  the  swords  of  the  six 
life-guardsmen  who  preceded  the  vehicle.— 
Strangely  enough,  a  few  seconds  saw  the  crowd 
dispersed  in  wonderful  order  and  silence  in  the 
side  alleys,  and  the  viceroyal  equipage  was  able 
to  draw  up  unimpeded  beside  the  carriage  in 
which  the  insulted  ladies  sat. 

"  *  What  is  all  this  ? '  inquired  one  of  two  la- 
dies who  occupied  the  phaeton. 

*' '  A  piece  of  gallantry  carried  rather  too  far,  as 
I  understand, '  replied  the  colonel, '  and  of  which 
my  ensign,  Don  Lopez  Matanza,  has  been  guilty.' 
"  *  We  are  inexpressibly  grieved,  dear  senoras,' 
continued  the  lady,  in  melodious,  but  somewhat 
imperious  tones,  '  and  entreat  you  for  a  while  to 
consider  our  carriage  as  yours.  "^  And  whilst  she 
leaned  over  with  enchanting  grace  towards  the 
ladies,  two  richly  liveried  auendants  lifted  the 
terrified  and  half  fainting  Creole  out  of  her 
coach,  and  placed  her  in  the  phaeton  beside  their 
mistress,  who  bowed  to  the  officers,  and  then, 
with  the  gracious  smile  of  a  queen,  continued  her 
progress  along  the  Paseo. 

*'  For  a  moment  the  eyes  of  the  colonel  fol- 
lowed the  proud  beauty,  and  then  turned  their 
gaze  upon  the  Creoles,  who  again  rode,  drove, 
and  walked  about  as  if  nothing  in  the  least  unu- 
sual had  occurred. 
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<< '  Strange  I  upon  my  honour, '  said  he  to  bis 
neighbour;  *but  where  is  Ensign  Don  Lopez 
Matanza?  Don  Martinez,  you  will  take  away 
his  sword  for  three  days.  Where  is  Ensign  Don 
Lopez  Matanza  7 '  repeated  the  colonel  in  a  loud- 
er tone.  He  had  disappeared,  and  his  horse  with 
him. 

"  *  Where  is  Don  Lopez  Matanza  7 '  exclaimed 
all  the  officers. 

** '  Seek  him  behind  the  fountain, '  cried  voices 
in  the  distance. 

•*  •  Jesus  Maria  / '  Todos  diablos  /'  'SaiUa  Vir- 
gen ! '  shouted  and  screamed  the  officers. 

"  The  unlucky  Spaniard  lay  behind  the  foun- 
tain, stone  dead,  his  breast  pierced  with  numerous 
stiletto  thrusts.  Certain  blue  marks  upon  his 
throat  plainly  told  that  he  had  first  been  strangled 
and  then  stabbed. 

"'They  have  twisted  his  neck  like  a  young 
hound, '  cried  Don  Pinto. 

"  *  Senores,'  said  the  colonel,  softly  and  flfravely, 
'  our  brother  has  sought  his  fate.  These  despised 
Creoles  bej^in  to  discover  their  shame.  Beware 
of  quickening  their  perceptions. ' 

"  *  Madre  3e  Dios! '  murmured  a  captain,  *  in 
broad  bright  daylight,  and  in  the  face  of  thou- 
sands, they  have  throttled  him  like  a  dog!' 

** '  Such  deeds  alarm  me, '  said  the  colonel, 
*  they  are  sparks  which  may  easily  grow  into  a 
blaze.    Once  more,  senores-^prudence ! ' 

"  A  picket  of  troops  that  had  been  stationed  a 
thousand  paces  off,  on  the  bridge  over  the  Chalco 
canal,  now  came  up ;  the  colonel  gave  the  neces- 
sary orders,  and,  after  seeing  the  corpse  laid  upon  ! 
a  bier  formed  of  muskets,  rode  down  the  Paseo. ' 
The  other  officers  followed  the  body  of  their  | 
murdered  comrade." 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Sealsfield's  writ- 
ings in  terms  of  very  high  praise,  and  re- 
flection does  not  induce  us  to  retract  one 
syllable  of  the  commendation  bestowed. 
Maturely  considered,  our  verdict  is  that  he 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  his 
class  now  living.  His  works  are  invaluable 
acquisitions  to  German  literature,  both  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  worth  and  interest, 
and  as  likely  to  stimulate  a  fresher  and  more 
natural  tone  amongst  the  present  school  of 
German  novelists.  He  deals  in  the  real  and 
true,  not  in  mysticism  and  sickly  sentiment. 
Whilst  lauding  the  merits  of  his  writing,  we 
are  not  however  blind  to  their  defects.  The 
former  are,  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, character  skilfully  drawn,  dialogue  spi- 
rited and  dramatic,  description  of  a  high 
order,  incidents  agreeable  and  often  striking. 
His  failings  are  an  utter  negligence  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  plots,  occasional  incon- 
sistencies and  omissions,  such  as  writers 
of  the  present  day  rarely  hazard,  and,  in 
some  instances,  wildness  and  incoherency 
of  style.  At  times  be  seems  to  throw  the 
reins  upon  the  neck  of  his  imagination, 
which  carries  him  Heaven  knows  where, 
but  certainly  far  beyond  the  ken  of  his  read- 


er.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  his  last 
publication,  *  South  and  North,'  a  narrative  of 
an  adventurous  ramble  through  Mexico,  ac- 
complished by  a  party  of  Americans.     We 
refer  the  reader  to  the  seventeenth  chapter 
for  a  fine  sample  of  the  powerfully  rhapso- 
dical.    The  travellers  bivouac  in  a  swamp, 
and  are   attacked    by  the   musquito   fever. 
The  chapter  was  written,  we  should  think, 
during  a  paroxysm  of  that  distressing  mala- 
dy,  or   under  the   influence   of  a  pipe   of 
opium.     But  this  same  book,  although   ex- 
ftravagant  and  of  little  interest  as  a  whole, 
contains  passages  as  fine  as  anything  that 
Mr.  Sealsfield  has  written  or  that  we  have 
read.     He  is  never  more  happy  than  in  the 
description  of  scenery.     It  is  easy  to  babble 
about  green  fields,  and  the  merest  scribblers 
reckon  thereupon  for  filling  up  considerable 
portions  of  their  drowsy  post  octavos,   but 
between  such  babbling  and  the  vivid   pictu- 
resqueness,  strength  of  diction,  and  happi- 
ness of  expression,  which  place  a  fine  land- 
scape, an  aboriginal  forest,  the  incalculable 
vegetable  luxuriance  of  a  Texian  prairie,  or 
the  tropical  glories  of  a  Mexican  barranca, 
before  the  reader's  eyes  in  the  mellow,  sun- 
ny colouring  of  a  Claude,  or  with  the  sav- 
age boldness  of  a   Salvator,  lies   a   chasm 
both  deep  and  wide.     Let  us  see  on  which 
side  of  the  gulf  Mr.  Sealsfield  stands.    Hear 
him  describe  a  sunrise  in  Southern  Mexico : 


"  Wrapped  in  our  mantles,  we  watched  tlie  last 
stars  that  yet  lingered  palely  in  the  heavens. 
Suddenly  the  eastern  sky  grew  light,  and  a  bright 

Eoint  appeared,  like  a  falling  star  floating  between 
eaven  and  earth — but  yet  no  star,  its  hue  was 
too  ruddy.    We  still  gazed  in  silence,  when  a 
second  fiery  spot  show^  itseH  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  first,  which  now  grew  and  increased, 
and  became  like  a  flaming  tongue,  licking  round 
the  silver  summits  of  the  snow-crowned  hills, 
and  then  descending,  as  the  flames  in  a  burning 
village  creep  from  roof  to  walls.     And  as  we 
looked,  five,  ten,  twenty  mountain  peaks  became 
bathed  in  the  same  rosy  fire,  which  apr.»ad  with 
lightning  swiftness,  like  a  banner  of  flames,  from 
hill-top  to  hill-top.      Scarce  five  minutes  had 
elapsed  since  the  high  mountains,  wrapped  in 
their  dull  pale  shroud  of  snow,  had  shown  dim 
and  frosty  in  the  distance,  and  now  both  they  and 
their  smaller  brethren  flamed  forth  like  mighty 
beacons  or  lava-streaming  volcanoes,  bringing  to 
our  minds,  in  all  iu  living  truth,  the  word  of  fiim 
who  said,  '  Let  there  be  light,  and  there   was 
light '    Above,  ail  was  briffht  and  glorious  day ; 
below,  gloomy  sullen  night    Here  and  there 
floods  of  radiance  were  poured  in  through  the 
clefts  of  the  mountains,  and  where  they*'  pene- 
trated, a  strange  contest  ensued.    The  shades  of 
darkness  seemed  to  live,  and  move,  and  engage 
in  desperate  struggle  with  the  intrusive  sunbeams 
that  broke  and  dispersed  them,  chasing  them  up 
the  wooded  heights,  and  rending  them  asunder 
like  cobwebs,  so  that  suddenly  and  as  by  enchant- 
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roent  were  disclosed  the  deep  indigo  blue  of  the 
tamarinds  and  chicazopotes,  lower  down,  the 
bright  green  of  the  sugar  fields,  lower  still,  the 
darker  tints  of  the  nopal  gardens,  then  the  ultra- 
marine and  gold,  and  green,  and  white,  and 
bright  yellow  of  the  orange  and  citron  groves, 
and  finally  the  lofty  fan  and  date  palms,  and  the 
splendid  banana,  all  covered  with  millions  of  dew- 
drops  that  glittered  and  sparkled  like  countless 
diamonds  and  rubies." — Siiden  vnd  Norden^  vol. 
i.,  p.  177. 

And  further  on  : 

^  From  out  of  the  distant  background  the  silver 
dome  of  the  star  of  Mexican  mountains  towered 
into  the  heavens,  one  vast  field  of  frosted  silver, 
detaching  itself  from  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky 
as  from  a  dark  blue  ocean.  More  to  the  right, 
but  nearer,  the  clifis  of  the  Senpoaltepec,  with 
their  granite  terraces,  and  gables,  ana  towers, 
rose  in  fantastic  groups  to  a  height  of  twelve 
thousand  feet.  But  at  the  foot  of  this  mighty 
world  of  snow  and  mountain,  swimmine  in  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  were  hedges  of  banana 
and  palm,  dividing  sugar,  and  cotton,  and  nopal 
fields,  sprinkled  with  citron,  and  orange,  and  fig 
trees  of  gigantic  height,  twice  as  high  as  our 
northern  oaks ;  every  tree  a  hothouse,  a  pyramid, 
a  huge  nosegay,  covered  to  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  with  flowers  and 
blossoms,  with  dendrobiums,  paulinias,  bignonias, 
and  convolvolus.  And  then  pome^nate  gar- 
dens, and  chicazopotes,  and  rhirimoyas,  and 
strawberry  trees;  the  whole  valley  one  vast 
garden,  but  such  a  garden  as  no  northern  imagi- 
nation could  even  faintly  picture." — SUden  und 
JVorden,  vol.  i.,  p.  210. 

Yet  one  more  extract  of  a  similar  class  : 

**  This  valley  of  Oaxaca  has  about  the  same 
right  to  be  styled  a  valley  that  our  Alleghanys 
would  have  to  be  called  bottoms.  We  should 
call  it  a  chain  of  mountains,  although  here  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  valley,  in  comparison  with  the 
far  higher  mountains  that  rise  out  of  it  and  sur- 
round it  as  with  a  frame.  And  trul^r  a  magnifi- 
cent frame  they  are,  with  their  varieties  of  light, 
and  shade,  and  colour,  here  looking  like  oead 
gold,  then  like  the  same  metal  in  a  state  of  fiery 
solution,  and  then  again  darkening  into  a  deep, 
rich,  golden  bronze.  Below,  the  bright  and  dark 
green,  and  crimson  and  purple,  and  violet  and 
yellow,  and  azure  and  dazzling  white  of  myriad8 
of  flowers,  and  the  prodigious  palms,  far  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  high,  their  majestic  turbans 
rising  like  sultans*  heads  above  the  luxuriant  tree 
and  vec;etable  world  !  And  then  the  mahogany 
trees,  Uie  chicazopotes,  and  in  the  barrancas  the 
candelabra-like  cactus,  and  higher  up  the  knotted 
and  majestic  live  oak.  A  perpetual  change  of 
plants,  trees,  and  temperature.  For  five  hours 
have  we  ridden,  and  have  changed  our  climate 
nearly  as  often,  passing  from  the  tierra  templada, 
the  temperate  zone,  into  the  tierra  caliente  and 
muy  caliente^  the  hot  and  torrid.  Just  now  we 
are  roasted  with  heat,  the  sweat  bursting  from 
every  pore,  as  we  move  through  an  entirely  new 


world  of  plants  and  animals.  Borax,  and  man- 
groves, and  ferns  as  lofty  as  treea,  and  trees  like 
church  towers,  springing  out  of  the  aboriginal 
forest  far  higher  even  than  the  colossal  mahogany. 
And  then  the  exotic  animals  that  we  see  around 
us — black  tigers — we  have  stontbted  upon  at  least 
a  dozen  of  the  cowardly,  sneaking  brutes — and 
iguanas,  three  feet  long,  and  squirrels  twice  as 
large  as  those  in  the  States,  and  ocelotls,  and 
wild  boars,  and  cojotes — although  these  latter  are 
to  be  found  everywhere — and  grinning  apes  of 
every  size  and  species.  And  yonder,  standing 
out  white  and  bright  from  the  deep-bloe  heavens 
and  bronae-cobured  rocks,  is  the  village  of 
Quidricovi.'' — Suden  iiiul  N^rden^  vol.  it.,  p.  184. 

Similar  passages  abound  in  the  book 
whence  these  are  taken.  Allowing  for  the 
disadvantage  of  a  translation,  and  the  difii- 
culty  of  rendering  the  full  richness  of  the 
original  German,  they  will  be  admitted  to 
display  great  descriptive  power,  as  well  as  a 
keen  perception  and  poetical  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  external  nature. 

The    most    conspicuous    feature    in  the 
*•  Cabin-book,'  which,  as  the  name  hints,  con- 
tains a  string  of  stories  told  in  the  cabin  of  a 
steamer,   is  an   animated    account  of  the 
Texian  revolution,  its  causes,  progress,  and 
ultimate  triumph.     Mr.  Sealsfield's  narra- 
tive of  battles  and   marches  could  not  be 
more  graphic  had  he  himself  taken  share  in 
them.     We  know  not  whether  this  was  the 
case,  although  from  his  evidently  erratic  and 
adventurous  propensities  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  learn   that  be    had   made  the 
campaign,  and  that  those  are  his  own  ad- 
ventures  that  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a 
young  American  settler  in  Texas.    After  a 
very  few  skirmishes,  the  steady  courage  and 
terrible  marksmanship  of  the  Texians  seem 
to  have   inspired  their  antagonists  with  a 
wholesome  terror,  and  although  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  former  at  their  early  and  easy 
successes  was  soon  damped  by  their  terrible 
reverses  at  the  forts  of  Goliad  and  the  Alamo 
— where  thirteen  hundred  men,  the  flower 
of  the  Texian  army,  were  sacrificed — the 
prudence  of  Houston  and  the  tenacity  of  his 
soldiers  again  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
war,  and  the  final  victory  of  San  Jacinto  and 
capture  of  Santa  \nna  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas.     Conquerors  and  their 
partisans  do  not  willingly  detract  from  the 
merit  of  their  achievements  by  taxing  the 
vanquished  with  utter  cowardice  and  inca- 
pacity, and  Mr.  Sealsfield  extols  the  desperate 
courage  displayed  by  a  portion  of  the  Mexi* 
cans  in  the  above-named  battle,  which  was, 
in  fact,  a  surprise,  followed,  as  we  bare 
always  understood,  and  as  other  writers  on 
the  subject  have  asserted,  by  the  instanta- 
neous and  panic  flight  of  the  whole  of  Santa 
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Annans  army.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives 
some  laughable  instances  of  their  poltroonery 
in  previous  encounters,  when  opposed  but  to 
a  tithe  of  their  numbers.  The  Dons,  al- 
though numerically  and  in  discipline  far 
superior  to  the  backwoodsmen  pitted  against 
them,  who  had  little  notion  oi  military 
tactics,  and  fought,  for  the  most  part,  each 
man  <  on  his  own  hook,'  yet  laboured  under 
some  disadvantages.  Not  the  least  of  these 
appears  to  have  been  the  quality  of  their 
ammunition.  Charcoal-dust  cartridges,  and 
musk  els  'made  to  sell,'  both  proceeding,  we 
are  told,  from  British  manufactures,  were 
picked  up  and  curiously  examined  by  the 
Texians  after  a  fight  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Salado,  during  wluch  they  had  had  reason 
to  feel  aftonished  at  their  own  seemingly 
miraculous  invulnerability  to  a  heavy  fire. 
And  as  the  Mexicans,  out  of  respect  for  the 
su perior  qualities  of  thetr  opponents'  weapons, 
usually  fired  at  extreme  musket-range,  and 
sometimes  a  trifle  beyond,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Texian  loss  was  reckoned  by  units, 
when  that  on  the  other  side  amounted  to 
hundreds.'*'  The  cavalry,  whose  sabres, 
upon  the  level  pratrie,  ought  to  have  told 
with  terrible  efl*ect  against  the  irregular 
array  of  the  Texians,  behaved  with  conspi- 
cuous cowardice,  «nd  when  they  were 
brought  up  to  «  charge  their  officers  were 
picked  off,  and  the  men  retired  in  confusion. 

"  We  saw  the  officers  f«rioH8ly  ge«ticalatiri^^ 
brandishing  tbeir  sabrea,  and  torturing  their 
{lor&es  witb  the  spur,  till  the  irritated  animals 
reared  and  plunged,  and  sprang  into  the  air,  all 
four  feet  off  the  ground.  It  is  fair  to  say,  that 
the  officers  showM  far  more  pluck  than  we  had 
given  them  credit  for.  Two  squadrons  had 
charged  us,  and  lost  two-thirde  of  their  officers ; 
but  those  who  had  been  spared,  nothing  daunted 
by  their  comrades*  fall,  used  every  exertion  again 
to  bring  their  men  to  the  scratch.  At  last  there 
appeared  a  chance  of  their  accomplishing  it,  in  a 
most  original  and  thoroughly  Mexican  manner. 
They  nxle  on  alone  for  about  a  hundred  yards, 
then  stopped  and  looked  back  at  their  men,  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  Thus  far  you  may  come  with 


*  ^  Th«  loss  of  the  Mexicans  (during  the  siege 
and  capture  by  the  Texians  of  St.  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  in  December,  1835)  consisted  in  740  dead, 
a  few  men  slightly  wovnded,  who  marched  away 
with  General  Cos,  and  a  large  number  whose  hurts 
were  severe,  and  who  remained  behiiid  under  care 
of  our  surgeons.  Our  loss  amounted  to  six  dead, 
twenty-nine  wounded  who  went  into  hospital,  and 
a  few  others  who  were  not  sufficiently  hurt  to  pre- 
vent their  going  into  quartern  in  the  town.  The 
disproportion  is  so  enormous  as  to  be  almost  incredi- 
ble, but  in  most  of  the  actions  of  that  war,  the 
killed  of  the  Mexicans  were  to  those  of  the  Texians 
as  one  hundred  to  one."— H.  Ehrenberg'a  '  Fahr- 
ten  und  Schicksaie  eines  DeuUchen  in  Texas,* 
pp.  73. 


whole  skins.'  Then  they  gallopped  back 
again,  and  tried  to  get  the  men  on.  Each  repe- 
tition of  this  mancBuvre  brought  the  reluctant 
dragoons  thirty  or  forty  paces  forward,  when  they 
again  halted  as  by  common  consent.  Again  the 
officers  ficampered  forvrard,  and  then  back  to 
their  squadrons  to  persuade  them  to  a  further  ad* 
vance.  And  in  tliis  way  these  valiant  fighting 
men  were  lured  to  within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  our  position.'' 

But  only  to  be  again  repulsed  and  com. 
pletely  routed.  Considering  that  Mexican 
horsemen,  especially  those  of  Santa  Fe  and 
Louis  Potosi,  are  perhaps  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  that  their  sabre  blades,  albeit  not 
forged  at  Damascus  or  Toledo,  could  not  be 
liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  Brumma- 
gem cartridges,  such  pusillanimity  on  the 
part  of  disciplined  masses,  when  opposed  in 
the  open  field  to  a  mere  handful  of  ridemen, 
is  truly  inconceivable.  We  should  suspect 
high  colouring,  but  for  the  corroborative  evi- 
dence afforded  by  other  acoounts  of  the  war. 
The  military  virtues  of  the  Mexicans  appear 
to  be  limited  to  prancing  on  parades,  issuing 
proclamations  ridiculously  bombastic,  and 
asserting  defeats  to  be  victories,  with  an  au- 
dacity  of  lying  unparalleled  even  in  the  an- 
nals of  bulletins.  However  superior  their 
numbers,  the  only  battles  they  can  hope  to 
gain  are  those  in  which  they  shall  be  opposed 
to  greater  cowards  than  themselves.  Such 
it  would  probably  not  be  easy  to  find. 

To-day,  when  the  United  States  are  at- 
tempting to  vindicate,  by  the  glittering  but 
hollow  argument  of  the  sword,  their  unjusti- 
fiable aggression  upon  a  neighbour's  terri- 
tory, details  of  the  contest  for  Texian  inde- 
pendence acquire  fresh  interest.  They 
afford  data  whence  to  judge  of  the  probable 
duration  and  issue  of  the  present  struggle. 
Not  that  such  data  are  in  reality  wanted. 
*  There  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  us'  that  the  de- 
generate descendants  of  Spaniards  and  In- 
dians can  never  be  a  match  for  the  powerful 
ofiTshoots  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The 
Mexican  troops,  it  is  said,  have  improved 
during  the  last  few  years  in  discipline  and 
equipment,  their  cavalry  are  notoriously  first- 
rate  horsemen,  and  the  army  they  can  at 
once  bring  into  the  field  far  out-numbers  the 
disposable  force  of  their  opponents.  But  all 
these  advantages  avail  not  against  the  cool 
resolute  courage  of  the   Americans.*      It 


*  Since  this  was  written,  intelligence  from  Ame- 
rica has  abundantly  confirmed  these  opinions. 
With  advantages  of  numbers  and  position  that 
would  have  enabled  men  possessed  of  the  slightest 
courage  and  conduct  to  annihilate  or  capture  the 
whole  of  General  Taylor's  army,  the  Mexicans  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  ignominiously  beaten  and 
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seems  the  destioy  of  the  Spanish-American 
nations,  who  all  in  their  turn  have  displayed 
bravery  and  soldiership  when  fighting  for 
independence,  to  sink,  that  once  obtained, 
into  thorough  dastards,  incapable  of  standing 
their  ground  against  any  foreign  foe,  and  re- 
taining but  just  sufficient  courage  to  cut  each 
other's  throats  in  domestic  broils  and  squab- 
bles.  The  Mexicans  are  evidently  unable 
to  hold  their  own,  and  if  the  United  States, 
as  a  nation,  choose  it,  and  supposing  always 
that  Europe  would  permit  such  dismember- 
ment, other  provinces  of  Mexico  might  with 
little  difficulty  be  absorbed  into  the  Union. 
Doubtless,  the  mountains  and  climate  would 
bother  the  Yankees ;  it  would  take  time  to 
habituate  an  Anglo- American  population  to 
Mexican  fevers  and  temperature ;  but  the 
swamps  and  miasmata  and  agues  of  Louis- 
iana and  Florida,  are  no  bad  preparation  for 
those  of  nu>re  southerly  latitudes.  More- 
over, the  love  of  change  and  desire  to  keep 
moving,  would,  we  believe,  reconcile  Ameri- 
can  squatters  to  the  climate  of  Tartarus  it- 
self. For  it  is  not  by  direct  attacks  and 
open  hostilities  that  Brother  Jonathan  prose- 
cutes his  schemes  of  conquest  and  aggrand- 
izennent,  but  by  the  slower  and  surer  plan 
that  has  already  succeeded  in  Texas.  Emi- 
gration to  the  coveted  province  is  encouraged, 
and  goes  on  till  the  settlers  think  themselves 
strong  enough  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  law8 
of  the  country  where  they  have  been  unsus- 
pectingly allowed  to  establish  themselves.  If 
force  is  made  use  of  to  subdue  the  turbulent 
intruders,  they  set  up  a  howl  of  outraged 
liberty,  and  shout  across  the  frontier  to  their 
kin  and  cousins ;  then  men  and  arms  are 
forthwith  sent  to  assist  them  in  dispossessing 
the  tyrants,  who  dare  to  assert  their  right  to 
their  own.  This  was  the  case  with  Texas ; 
this  would  have  been  the  case,  forty  years 
ago,  with  Louisiana,  had  not  its  cession  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  French,  and  its  sale  by 
the  latter  to  the  United  States,  rendered  such 
arbitrary  violence  unnecessary.  But  the 
plan  was  in  a  forward  state.  American 
agents  were  at  work,  and  American  squat- 
ters were  daily  building  their  block-houses 
upon  Louisianian  territory,  block-houses 
which  they  sturdily  defended  when  the  fee- 
ble government  of  the  colony  strove  to  dis- 
possess them.  Mr.  Sealsfield  is  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  encroaching  and  restless 
spirit  that  causes  the  Americans  to  overstep, 
on  all  sides,  the  limits  of  their  vast  territory, 
as  the  scum  of  a  foaming  beverage  over- 


dislodged.  Greater  impotency  and  cowardice  was 
never  displayed,  even  by  the  generals  and  soldiers 
of  Mexico. 


flows  the  brim  of  a  cup  which  it  does  not  one 
quarter  fill.  .We  find  one  Nathan,  a  squatter 
in  Louisiana  during  the  Spanish  dominion, 
demonstrating,  more  to  his  own  sattsfactioQ 
than  to  ours,  the  propriety  of  such  inunda- 
tions.     He  compares  Louisiana  to  a  fertile 
field,  the  scanty  American  settlers  to  seed- 
corn,  and  the   Spanish   government  to  the 
heavy  clods  of  earth  that  overlay  and  eo. 
cumber  the  latter.     But  the  seeds  are  too 
mighty  for  the  clods,  which  in  the  course  of 
nature  are  broken  through,  and  dispersed, 
and  annihilated.     Were  there,  then,  no  fields 
led  in  the  States,  where  seedy  genllemeo 
might  plant  themselves  without  plucking  op 
a  neighbour's  landmark  ?     Doubtless  there 
were,  and  are,  but  it  is  convenient  to  have  i 
rubbish-heap,  out  of  one's  own  liiftts,  where 
worthless  or  noxious  matters  may  be  thn>wo. 
And  afler  a  while,  the  gentlemen  who,  bar. 
ing  been  guilty  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  or 
forgery,  or  of  bowie-knifing   a   newspaper 
editor,  have  run  the  country,  and  wandered 
into  Texas  or  some  other  frontier  district,  de- 
clare themselves  patriots,  horribly  oppressed 
and  ill-treated,  and  implore  assistance  to  en- 
able them  to  keep  the  land  they  have  unlaw- 
fully  usurped.     Unfortunately,  Mr.  Nathan 
finally  shows  that  it  is  no  abstract  love  of  bu- 
manity,  no  philosophical  desire  that  the  most 
fruitful  territory  should  be  peopled  by  the 
most  industrious  races,  that  had  induced  him 
to  pitch  his  tent  in  Louisiana,  and  bully  the 
poor-spirited  Spaniards  and  Creoles.    When 
the   province  is  made  over  to  the  United 
States,  whose  authorities  take  possession  and 
proceed  to  a  regular  distribution  and  sale  ot 
the  lands,  he  levants  into  Texas,  to  seek  a 
country  where  there  are  no  sherifis  and  no 
laws.     We  can  easily  understand  such  cha- 
racters   having   a   wholesome   dread  of  a 
sheriff,  or,  at  least,  of  his  delegate.    *  ^'^ 
would  have  to  do  with  the  law  V  says  Na- 
than's son.     *  Better  to  cope  with  Spanish 
musketeers  than  with  the  law.'     And  there- 
fore Nathan,  a  good  type  of  his  class,  having 
done  what  he  could  towards  wresting  Louis- 
iana  from   its  owners,    moves   forward,  a 
staunch  pioneer,  to  recommence  the  game 
west  of  the  Sabine.     '  Liberty  and  Property/ 
we  understand,  is  a  favourite  rallying  cry  of 
the  Americans.     We  presume  it  to  mean 
their  own  liberty,  and  other  people's  proper- 
ty.    But  they  may  some  day  find  that  so  ne- 
farious a  maxim  cannot,  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  acted  upon  with  impunity. 
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Art.  \III.— 1.  A.  B.  da  Costa  Cabral. 
ApontametUos  Historicos,  8vo.  Lisboa, 
1844, 2  torn. 

2.  Portugal,  Recordagoes  do  Anno  1842. 
JPe/o  Principe  Lichnowsky,  Traducido  do 
Allemao,     12mo.  Lisboa,  1844. 

3.  Hanlem^  Haje,  e  AV  Manhd.  12  mo.  Lis- 
boa,  1842. 

4.  Aigunas  Cotisiderafoes  PoUUcos,  12mo. 
Lisboa,  1844. 

5.  Costa  Cabral  em  Relevo.  l2mo.  Lisboa, 
1844. 

6.  Discwrso  de  Senr.  Depuiado  Manuel 
Passos.     12mo.  Lisboa,  1845. 

7.  Quadra  Politico  Historieo  e  Biographico 
do  Parkmenio  de  1842.  12mo.  Lisboa, 
1646. 

The  publicatioas  above  referred  to,  are  caU 
culaled  to  cause  some  mistrust  in  the  nature 
of  those  organic  changes  which  have  taken 
place  Id  the  Peninsula,  during  the  last  quar- 
ter  of  a  century.  We  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  them  pained,  and  bewildered  in  our 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  advantages  of 
constitutional  government — or  at  least  of 
constitutional  government  as  administered 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  of  late  years.  We 
inquire  after  the  condition  of  the  people,  their 
material  interests,  the  state  of  religion,  of 
commerce,  and  of  agriculture,  of  letters  and 
of  arts :  and  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  those 
things  have  been  bettered  by  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Are  we  to  infer  then,  that  absolute  govern- 
ment  is  better  than  representative  ?  Before 
we  come  to  that  conclusion,  it  would  be  well 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  governments, 
called  representative,  which  have  existed  in 
the  Peninsula  since  1820 ;  and  it  may  be, 
we  shall  find  that  representation  in  all  of 
them  was  'a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare,'  a  privilege,  monopolized  by  one  class, 
and  that  the  worst  class  of  all,  namely,  the 
employes  (empleados,  empregados  pubUcos), 

The  history  of  the  late  administration  in 
Portugal  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
hurla  which  scheming  politicians  make  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and,  what  is  well  wor- 
thy  of  observation,  the  facilities  for  prevari- 
cation  and  malversation  in  office,  which  the 
system,  miscalled  representative,  affords  to 
men  of  unclean  hands  and  of  loose  principles 
in  official  situations.  Western  Burope  has 
offered  no  parallel  in  recent  times  for  the 
bare-faced  effrontery  with  whicb  official 
peculation  and  venality  have  been  practised 
during  the  last  four  years  in  Portugal,  where 
it  was  not  one  individual  alone  of  a  ministry, 
but  the  majority  of  its  members,  who  made 
either  stock-jobbing,  or  contract  selling,  or 


patronage  vending,  the  great  business  of  their 
public  lives ;  and  notwithstanding  the  noto- 
riety of  such  practices,  carried  on  year  afler 
year,  they  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  court 
up  to  the  latest  moment,  to  an  extent  une- 
qualled by  any  former  administration. 

In  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  there  was 
a  state  of  things  in  France,  which  somewhat 
resembled  that  lately  existing  in  Portugal. 
The  revenues  of  the  state  were  eaten  up  by 
speculating  scheming  ministers  and  subordi- 
nate officials.  Immense  fortunes  were  sud- 
denly acquired,  and  commensurate  injuries 
inflicted  on  the  public  service..  The  pecu- 
lating ministers  pulled  admirably  together, 
never  difiering  about  public  measures  ;  but 
in  private  they  watched  narrowly  each  other's 
gains,  and  were  evidently  connected  politi- 
cally for  one  object  only — the  promotion  of 
their  private  interests.  In  the  desperate  dis- 
order of  the  finances,  the  young  sovereign 
found  it  difficult  to  get  his  wants  supplied. 
When  he  called  on  Pouquet,  the  Intendant 
of  Finance,  for  money,  the  latter  was  wont 
to  reply,  '  Sire,  the  exchequer  is  exhausted, 
but  perhaps  his  eminence  the  cardinal  will 
lend  you  what  you  want.'  The  riches  of 
Fouquet,  however,  were  then  daily  augment- 
ing, and  he  could  well  afford  to  accommodate 
his  sovereign,  which  he  frequently  did,  with- 
out  troubling  the  cardinal,  while  the  national 
resources  were  becoming  daily  more  ex- 
hausted. 

In  like  manner  in  Portugal,  the  credit  of 
the  late  minister  of  finance  stood  so  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  government,  that  he 
has  often  had  occasion  to  endorse  bills  of  the 
treasury  for  the  public  service,  which  with- 
out  his  personal  security  would  have  been 
worthless.  He  had  a  large  stake  in  the 
funds,  and  was  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  public  credit.  But  men  who  accumulate 
wealth  suddenly  are  often  smitten  with  an 
infatuation  fatal  to  its  preservation.  The 
very  means  that  were  taken  to  uphold  public 
credit,  while  malversation  existed  in  every 
department  of  the  state  over  which  the  Ca- 
brals  had  any  control,  'were  ruinous  to  the 
treasury,  and  tended  to  bring  about  a  state 
of  things,  when  it  would  require  a  legisla- 
ture made  up  of  government  employes  to 
impose,  and  an  army  in  every  province  to 
collect,  the  amount  of  taxes  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  vices  of  the  administration. 

Fouquet,  at  the  time  we  have  referred  to, 
was  investing  largely  his  governmental  gains 
in  lands  and  houses.  The  account  then 
given  of  his  doings  would  serve,  with  slight 
modifications,  for  those  of  the  Cabrals. 
Fouquet,  in  1661,  had  fitted  up,  at  a  cost 
of  eighteen  millions  of  franks,  a  sumptuous 
chateau,  in  which  he  entertained  the  whole 
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French  court,  at  a  magnificent  fete,  the 
splendour  of  which  was  the  admiration  of 
his  royal  and  noble  guests,  well  acquainted 
though  they  were  with  the  late  humble  cir- 
cumstances of  the  intendant.  But  here  the 
parallel  ceases.  The  palace  building,  castle 
buying,  wealth  amassing,  court  banqueting 
of  the  Cabrals,  all  tended  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  their  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
young  sovereign  of  France,  though  he  had 
not  much  gratitude,  as  a  guest,  had  some 
understanding  of  his  position  as  a  sovereign, 
of  his  dignity,  and  of  his  duty  to  the  state. 
In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  after  the  ban- 
quet, the  intendant  was  not  only  in  disgrace, 
but  in  a  prison.  He  was  arrested  the  5th 
of  September  following,  and  the  only  cause 
assigned  for  the  royal  displeasure  was  the 
extravagance  and  ostentation,  unsuited  to  the 
legitimate  resources  of  a  servant  of  the 
crown,  which  had  been  displayed  at  the  en- 
tertainments referred  to.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Bastile,  tried  and  found  guilty  of  pecu- 
lation and  malversation  in  office,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment.  He  died 
in  a  fortress  on  the  frontier,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  eighteen  years.  His  official  ac- 
complices were  made  to  disgorge  the  plun- 
dered wealth  of  the  state  into  the  treasury, 
the  amount  of  which  spoil  was  enormous. 
Such  of  them  as  had  bought  houses,  palaces, 
or  lands,  were  deprived  of  their  ill-gotten 
acquisitions.  Wherever  they  were  found 
they  were  seized  and  prosecuted. 

Peculators  in  Portugal  are  more  fortunate, 
they  make  purses,  they  maintain  power  by 
means  of  the  repute  of  riches,  no  matter 
how  acquired,  and  when  they  can  make  no 
more,  or  the  nation  can  bear  no  more  op- 
pression, they  retain  the  spoil,  and  pass  for 
men  of  energy  and  ability ;  or,  if  the  out- 
cry against  them  is  very  strong,  they  have 
only  to  go  over  the  bar  of  Lisbon,  and  all 
their  accounts  with  the  nation  are  settled. 
They  go  out  of  office  with  all  the  honours 
of  a  war  for  wealth,  with  flying  colours, 
bag  and  baggage,  their  titles  and  iUulos, 
orders  and  inscriptions  in  the  fives  and  fours, 
and  the  highest  favour  of  their  gracious 
sovereign. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  years  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Cabrals  over  Portugal  broke 
down. 

This  government  sprang  out  of  a  rebel- 
lion planned  by  a  disgraced  employ^,  the 
elder  Cabral  (Joze  Bernadoda  SilvaCabral) 
in  1842,  and  executed  by  the  younger  bro- 
ther, Antonio  da  Costa  Cabral  (then  Minister 
of  Justice),  who  set  the  novel  example  of 
abandoning  his  portfolio,  to  upset  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Joze  Bernado  Cabral  had  been  a  zealous 


partisan  of  Dom  Miguel's,  had  proclaimed 
him  at  Nellas,  and  adhered  to  his  fortunes 
till  his  fall.  Then  he  passed  over  to  the  tri- 
umphant  side,  sent  in  a  written  declaration 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  queen,  and  had  the 
ability  to  persuade  Dom  Pedro,  that  all 
through  the  reign  of  Dom  Miguel  he  had 
been  in  secret  a  well-wisher  of  the  cause  of 
the  young  queen. 

He  had  sent  in  a  similar  memorial  to  the 
judicial  Miguelite  authorities  of  Oporto,  when 
Dom  Miguel  seized  on  the  crown  in  1828, 
setting  forth  his  absolute  principles.  This 
official  document,  formally  attested  by  the 
judicial  authorities  of  Oporto,  with  its  ac- 
companying depositions  bearing  witness  to 
the  anti-constitutional  principles  of  Dom 
Joze,  exists  to  this  day,  and  is  of  undisputed 
authority.  The  memorial,  dated  18  August, 
1828,  is  to  the  following  effect : 

"  The  advocate  bachelor,  Joze  Bernado  da  Silva 
Cabral,  in  the  court  of  Rela^ao,  of  Oporto,  &c., 
d&c,  states,  firstly,  that  the  supplicant  was  alwavs 
a  pure  royalist,  a  friend  of  the  altar  and  the 
throne,  and  so  much  so,  that,  in  1823,  he  was  the 
first,  when  the  Senhor  Dom  Miguel  stood  forth, 
who  raised  the  cry  of  fidelity,  in  Nellas,  in  tlie 
council  of  Senhorim.  Secondly,  that  the  suppli- 
cant neither  intervened,  nor  could  intervene  in 
any  way  in  tlie  revolution  of  the  16th  of  May,  in 
the  present  year  (in  favour  of  the  queen). 

**  The  supplicant  entreats  to  be  permitted  to 
justify  his  statements  with  the  necessary  pnx^s," 

&.C.,  &c. 

Then  follow  the  attestations,  officially  re- 
gistered,  of  several  persons  as  to  Dom  Joze's 
loyalty  to  Dom  Miguel,  '  his  great  attach- 
ment to  the  magnanimous  monarch  Dom 
Miguel,'  in  the  words  of  one  of  them. 

Dom  Joze,  soon  after  he  had  become  a 
liberal,  was  appointed  to  a  magisterial  office 
in  Oporto,  and  an  event  happened  in  the 
meantime,  which  caused  an  unpleasant  im- 
pression against  the  new  liberal.  An  old 
Miguelite  canon  (GuimaraSs),  who  had  re- 
mained in  Oporto,  and  was  reputed  a  very 
wealthy  man,  had  concealed  in  his  house  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  information  of 
which  had  been  communicated  to  the  au- 
thorities. The  seizure  of  this  old  man  and 
his  suspicious  property  was  entrusted  to  Dom 
Joze,  and  it  was  made  by  his  agents.  An 
unaccountable  loss  amounting  to  about  500/., 
took  place  between  the  period  of  the  seizure 
of  the  property  and  its  bKBing  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  authorities.  The  money  found, 
amounted  to  twenty  contos.  Explanations 
were  called  for,  and  none  satisfactory  were 
given.  Dom  Joze  was  dismissed  from  the 
magistracy  by  Dom  Pedro,  the  13th  of  April, 
1833. 
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The  decree  for  his  dismissal  is  to  this  ef- 
fect : — 

"  It  18  my  pleasure,  in  the  name  of  the  Qaeen, 
to  exonerate  the  Advocate  Joze  de  Bemado  Siiva 
Cabral  from  the  office  of  magistrate,  pro  tempore 
(Juiz  do  crime)i  of  the  barrier  of  St.  Catherine, 
to  which  he  was  nominated  the  13th  of  February 
last.    Dated  13th  of  April,  1833. 

'*  (Signed),  Dom  Pedro,  Duke  of  Braganza. 
(Countersigned),  Joze  da  Silva  Carvalno." — 
Cknm,  Constit,  <f  Oporto^  No.  96. 

In  the  month  of  July  following,  he  con- 
trived  to  obtain  an  inferior  employment, 
namely,  that  of  corregidor  of  the  barrier  of 
the  Rofio  in  Lisbon.  He  was  not  long  in 
office,  however,  before  he  was  again  in 
trouble,  on  account  of  his  zeal  against  sus- 
pected priests  possessed  of  property. 

In  October,  1833,  legal  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  him  on  a  charge  which 
may  be  comprehended  from  the  following 
extracts  from  two  official  documents  pertain- 
log  to  the  preliminary  proceedings  in  this 
case,  viz.,  the  RelavaO  aggravo,  or  supplica- 
tion addressed  to  Dom  Pedro,  and  the  accor- 
dao^  or  report  of  the  judges  of  Rela^ao, 
signed  by  four  of  them.  The  former  is  to 
this  effect : 

^  Senhor  A.  J.  Oliveira  da  Silva  complains  to 
your  majesty  a^lnst  the  corregidor  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Rof  10,  Joze  Bemado  da  Silva  Cabral, 
for  the  acts  committed  by  him  respecting  the  se- 
questration and  embezzlement  of  the  efi^cts  of 
the  beneficed  clergyman,  Oliveira  da  Silva  Car- 
doza,  on  the  28th  of  September  last." 

Divested  of  the  jargon  of  the  law,  it  goes 
on  to  state  * 

**  That  the  clergyman  Da  Silva  was  a  peace- 
able man,  much  over  seventy  years  of  age,  who, 
on  account  of  infirmities,  was  unable  to  quit  his 
house.  He  was  reputed  a  man  possessed  of 
much  ready  money,  precious  stones,  and  rarities, 
and  had  formed  a  museum  of  the  latter  which 
was  well  known  to  be  visited  by  all  strangers  who 
arrived  in  Portugal.  The  repute  of  these  riches 
and  precious  objects  caused  his  misfortune,  for  it 
was  supposed  that  they  might  even  exceed  in  x(ilue 
those  of  the  Ccmon  Guimaraens  of  the  city  of 
Oporto,  On  the  7th  of  September,  without  any 
regard  for  his  advanced  aa^e  and  heavy  infirmities, 
he  was  dragged  from  his  house,  and  with  his  ser- 
vant thrown  mto  a  dungeon  of  the  Limoeiro  gaol : 
and  tins  was  done  without  any  legal  forms,  for  the 
subsequent  process  showed  that  there  had  been 
no  depositions  against  him  till  the  19th  and  20th 
of  September,  twelve  or  thirteen  days  afler  his 
arrest,  and  the  seizure  of  all  his  property.  The 
efiects  were  first  ille£rally  placed  in  deposit  with 
an  officer  of  justice,  Manuel  da  Passes  Machado. 
called  a  proprietor  of  land,  one  of  the  officers 
who  conducted  the  clergyman  to  gaol !  \ !" 


It  is  only  to  be  added  that  if  the  effects 
described  in  the  inventory  attached  to  the 
sequester  were  the  only  objects  which  com- 
posed the  museum  of  this  clergyman,  fo- 
reigners could  have  had  little  to  admire  in 
it,  and  the  idea  was  false  that  was  formed 
of  its  riches.  The  29th  of  April,  1834,  the 
Judge  Disembargador  of  the  Regent  Cardoza 
pronounced  a  sentence  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
plicant, against  the  Corregidor  Dom  Joze, 
thereby  confirming  the  allegations  of  the 
former,  which  were  as  follows:  that  Dom 
Joze  had  come  to  the  house  of  the  deceased 
clergyman,  accompanied  by  a  large  posse 
of  his  agents,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  va- 
rious embezzlements  efiected  there  during 
the  imprisonment  of  the  deceased,  and  while 
the  property  was  under  charge  of  his  deposi- 
tory ;  and  that  instead  of  taking  the  neces* 
sary  steps,  his  inquiries  of  the  supplicant 
were,  if  his  relative  was  not  of  an  unsound 
mind,  which  supplicant  denied  there  were 
any  grounds  for  supposing  to  be  the  case, 
whereas  he  believed  that  the  object  of  the 
corregidor  was  only  to  nullify  the  accusation 
made  to  him. 

Another  later  judicial  document,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  servant  of  the  deceased,  taken 
23d  of  May,  1834,  details  a  number  of  facts, 
on  which  he  grounds  his  profound  conviction 
— thcU  the  imprisonment  of  the  deceased  priest 
had  been  concerted  in  order  to  admit  of  those 
robberies  being  made  which  were  abetted  by  the 
corregidor.  That  axertain  lame  bachelor  of 
law  was  the  assistant  of  the  corregidor  in  all 
the  proceedings  against  bis  master,  the  chief 
agent  in  breaking  open  all  the  locks  of  his 
cabinet,  dec.  That  his  old  master  was  a 
very  retired  man,  treating  only  of  the  mat- 
ters of  his  house,  and  never  meddling  in 
politics.  That  a  compadre  of  deceased,  of 
the  name  of  Cabral,  was  the  person  that  con- 
cocted the  scheme  against  his  master,  and 
had  made  the  denunciation  against  him  and 
his  property. 

It  appears  by  another  document,  that,  on 
the  17th  of  September,  the  Corregidor  of  the 
Ro9io  consented  to  his  prisoner  s  removal 
to  his  own  house  on  bail,  having  a  sentinel 
posted  in  sight  of  his  house,  and  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

The  indulgence  was  of  little  worth,  for 
the  fear  occasioned  by  these  proceedings, 
and  the  sufiTerings  of  his  confinement,  so 
afilected  this  old  infirm  man  that  he  died  on 
the  21st  of  September,  fourteen  days  after 
his  unjust  arrest  by  Senhor  Joze  Cabral.  A 
decree  was  then  issued  that  the  sequester 
should  subsist  notwithstanding  the  death  of 
the  culprit. 

.    The  Accordao  of  the  four  judges  declares 
that  the  plaintiff  w<u  wronged  by  the  Corregi* 
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dor  of  the  Rofio  on  both  the  grounds  stated 
by  the  fornrier ;  for  it  was  manifest  the  de- 
fendant had  acted  without  legal  process  with 
respect  to  the  sequester,  and  on  a  charge  of 
disaffection  attempted  to  be  supported  against 
the  deceased,  which  never  could  be  con- 
sidered  as  bringing  him  within  the  descrip* 
tion  of  persons  specified  in  the  decree  of  the 
80th  of  the  preceding  August.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  the  judges  gave  their  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  -on  the  14th  of 
October,  1833.  ^  Tt  was  clear  the  process 
in  itself  was  faulty,  the  sequester  untenable, 
and  consequently  the  proceeding  a  wrong.' 

This  scandalous  act  of  malversation  and 
oppression,  the  imprisonment  of  an  old  sickly 
man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  on  a  trumped 
up  charge  of  disaffection  to  the  state,  the 
plunder  of  his  property,  and  the  terrifying  to 
death  of  the  old  man,  who  was  tha  victim  of 
this  atrocious  conspiracy,  went  unpunished « 
Nay,  in  a  few  years  its  commission  was  no 
impediment  to  the  perpetrators  filling  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state. 

This  dismissed  officer  was  subsequently 
appointed  by  the  Queen  to  the  high  posUi  of 
Civil  Grovernor  of  Lisbon,  and  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  ;  in  February,  1846, 
he  was  made  a  Councillor  of  State,  and 
Minister  of  Justice  and  Religion,  by  her 
present  majesty,  or  rather  her  majesty  was 
compelled  by  her  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  brother  of  Dom  Joze,  to  appoint  him, 
nay,  even  two  months  ago,  to  delegate  to  him 
powers  of  a  regal  kind,  with  authority  over 
all  officers  in  the  kingdom,  civil  and  military. 
This  energetic  gentleman  gained  an  entire 
ascendency  over  those  high  and  influential 
persons  at  the  palace  who  take  upon  them- 
selves  the  gravest  responsibilities  of  the 
state,  with  very  weak  judgments  for  guid- 
ance  or  control  in  any  serious  emergencies. 

The  new  court  favourite  was  cried  up  by 
all  the  organs  and  agents  of  government  as 
a  man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  talent ; 
but  though  endowed  with  good  abilities  he 
was  totally  destitute  of  prudence,  full  of  un- 
governable violence,  ever  eagerly  bent  on 
gain,  and  singularly  heedless  of  public  opi- 
nion with  respect  to  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing  it. 

The  younger  brother,  Antonio  Bernado  da 
Costa  Cabral,  was  bom  at  Algodres  in  Beira 
Aha  in  1803.  His  father,  though  in  humble 
circumstances,  contrived  to  educate  his  sons 
at  the  university  of  Coimbra.  Antonio  and 
his  brother  Joze  were  brought  up  to  the  legal 
profession ;  both  possessed  talents,  great 
energy  and  activity,  ambition,  and  an  utter 
want  of  principle.  Antonio  was  appointed 
to  a  magisterial  situation  in  Penella  in  the 
time  of  the  Regency  of  Dom  Pedro,  after 


having  emigrated  and  resided  during  Dom 
Miguel's  reign  in  Belgium.  On  his  return 
he  enrolled  himself  in  the  battalion  of  stu- 
dents,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Minister  of 
Dom  Pedro,  Silva  Carvalho,  whose  servsDt 
he  became  in  all  servile  obsequiousness. 
He  obtained  from  him  the  appointment  of 
Judge  of  the  Rela^aO  of  the  Azores.  There 
he  was  elected  a  deputy  for  St.  Michaels,  and 
in  1836  he  commenced  his  political  career  is 
Portugal,  as  a  furious  democratic  member  of 
a  revolutionary  club  called  the  Camilla  Club, 
composed  of  men  of  known  violent  opinions. 
He  contributed  largely  to  effect  the  revolutkm 
of  1836,  which  set  aside  the  charter  of  Dom 
Pedro  of  1826,  and  rose  to  office  on  the  tu. 
multuous  waves  of  that  revolution. 

For  perfidy  to  all  parties,  there  appears  to 
be  nothing  like  his  conduct  to  be  met  within 
the  career  of  any  living  politician.  He  was 
not  long  in  the  Cortes  before  he  declared 
himself  against  his  patron,  Silva  Carvalho^ 
whom  eight  years  later  he  turned  out  of  his 
place  of  president  of  the  Supreme  Tribuoal 
of  Justice.  The  cause  of  this  hostility  was  a 
fraternal  one  :  Carvalho  would  not  reappoint 
his  dismissed  brother  Joze  to  the  magistracy. 
He  next  attached  himself  to  an  influential 
public  man,  Vieira  de  Castro,  by  whose  aid 
he  got  returned  for  a  continental  place,  which 
was  then  a  very  Important  matter  to  him. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  became  the  perse- 
cutor to  the  death  of  this  same  Vieira 
Castro. 

It  was  aAer  he  had  entered  the  Cortes  a 
second  time  that  he  became  the  favourite  de- 
magogue of  a  revolutionary  party,  and  was 
the  idol  of  that  club  whose  frenzy  extended 
even  to  plans  of  assassination,  nay  of  regi- 
cide ;    plans  deliberately  laid  before  it  by 
Senhor  Antonio  Cabral.     The  Marat  of  Lis- 
bon, however,  was  destined  to  be  converted 
into  something  between  a  Richelieu  and  a 
Law   of  South   Sea    celebrity.      He  was 
brought  into  the  ministry  by  Bomfim,  aod 
was  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Cartistas  (espe- 
cially of  the  Marshals   Terceira  and  Sal- 
danha,  in  their  rebellion  of  1837),  intrigued 
against  Bomfim,   by   whom  he    had    been 
brought  into  the  ministry,  heated  the  public 
mind  against  the  government,  and  eventually, 
when  the  people  proceeded  to  violence,  had 
them  mowed  down  by  the  military.    A  con- 
siderable number  of  his  former  democratic 
associates  of  the  arsenal  faction  were  slaugh- 
tered in  the  Ro9io-square  in  Lisbon.    Min/s- 
try  after  ministry   was  formed  and  broke 
down.     Senhor  Antonio  Cabral  had  the  art 
to  embroil  his  colleagues,  and  was  especially 
active  and  successful  in  his  intrigues  against 
every  public  man  by  whom  he  had  been 
brought  into  notice,  or  in  anywise  benefited. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  enemies  were 
numerous ;  but  in  proportion  as  he  grew  un. 
popular  with  his  friends  and  the  public,  he 
became  a  favourite  at  court. 

Having  as  usual  betrayed  his  latest  bene- 
factor,  Bomfim,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1838, 
and  caused  his  fall  (just  as  he  had  ousted  his 
friend  Soares  Caldeira  from  his  office  in  the 
police,  and  placed  himself  in  his  stead)  his 
political  ascendency  was  no  longer  a  matter 
of  doubt.  Thus  far  successful  he  turned  al- 
together against  his  old  democratic  associates, 
and  showed  no  mercy  to  them  when  they  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  even  the  least  reprehen- 
sible of  his  own  doctrines.  Some  of  his  les- 
sons were  indeed  of  a  very  atrocious  kind,  if 
the  accounts,  not  of  two  or  three,  but  of  seve- 
ral of  his  confidential  friends  err  not.  On 
one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  counselled  the 
members  of  the  Camilla  Club  to  make  away 
iivith  three  public  men,  the  Count  Bomfim, 
Julio  Sanches,  and  the  Baron  Ribeira  Sabo- 
rosa.  '  It  would  be  easy,'  he  said, '  to  make 
an  entrance  into  the  house  of  the  first-named 
of  these  persons  by  the  window  from  a  neigh- 
bouring wall ;  the  house  of  the  second  could 
be  got  into  by  the  roof,  which  was  low  and 
easily  reached ;  and  that  of  the  third  was  to 
be  entered  by  buying  the  tenant  of  the  first 
story,  and  from  the  window  of  it  passing  to 
the  second.'  This  ingenious  device,  however, 
was  too  atrocious  for  his  associates,  and  was 
not  put  into  practice.  The  only  motive  for 
planning  it  was,  that  those  liberals  did  not  go 
far  enough  in  their  liberalism,  for  the  fervid 
patriotism  of  this  red-hot  demagogue  of  1836. 

In  his  parliamentary  and  ministerial  ca- 
reer, he  mingled  too  much  of  his  passions 
with  his  public  proceedings,  petty  animosities 
ffuided  his  politics,  his  acts  of  justice  even 
had  the  air  of  measures  of  revenge.  His 
influence  at  court,  especially  over  the  king, 
became  strong — strong  enough  for  him  in 
1842  to  hazard  a  revolution  without  appre- 
bending  the  consequences  of  treason.  He 
had,  for  his  encouragement,  the  high  example 
of  his  majesty  in  1837,  when  his  horses  were 
put  at  the  disposition  of  the  two  marshals, 
then  in  rebellion  against  the  queen's  govern- 
ment.  He  left  his  ministerial  post  to  make  a 
revolution,  to  upset  the  constitution  of  1888, 
and  re-establish  the  Charter  of  Dom  Pedro 
which  he  had  helped  to  abolish  in  1838.  He 
succeeded  ;  his  new  ministerial  reign  be- 
gan in  February,  1842,  and  it  lasted  up- 
wards  of  four  years.  In  that  period  he  sus- 
pended the  constitution  three  ttmes^  and  caused 
the  queen  to  affix  her  signature  thirteen  times 
to  ordinances  in  violation  of  the  written  char- 
ter which  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state. 

These  things  were  looked  upon  at  the 
court,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Cortes,  as 


acts  of  energy  not  quite  formal,  indeed,  but 
expedient ;  the  acts  of  a  strong  ministry  that 
had  the  army  at  its  back — that  sustained 
order  and  public  credit.  The  energy  be- 
yond the  law  brought  law  and  order,  how. 
ever,  into  disrepute  ;  a  revolt  took  place  in 
1843,  and  the  strong  government  had  great 
difficulty  in  putting  it  down.  The  finances, 
from  the  day  this  minister  came  into  power^ 
became  move  and  more  embarrassed.  The 
stocks,  however,  were  supported  for  the  time 
being,  but  by  ruinous  means — by  an  organ- 
izsed  system  of  loan  making,  anticipation  of 
revenue,  and  stock-jobbing  operations  carried 
on  with  monopolist  companies  of  capitalists 
created  expressly  for  dealings  with  govern* 
ment,  and  contracts  with  it  of  an  exclusive 
kind — for  which  in  several  instances  enor« 
mous  sums,  in  what  is  called  empenhas,  were 
paid  to  two  individuals  of  the  government 
(the  Cabrals).  Venality  had  reached  such 
a  pitch,  that  the  prices  of  contracts  became 
familiar  topics.  The  tobacco,  the  soap,  the 
powder,  and  the  road  contracts  were  regu- 
larly bought  and  sold  in  this  manner ;  and 
sums  were  paid  for  them  varying  in  amount 
from  twenty  to  fifty  contos,  that  is,  from 
4500/.  to  12,250/.  sterling  each.  Nay,  in 
one  instance  100  contos  were  ofllered  for  a 
contract,  and  refused  as  too  small  a  sum. 

The  terrible  evil  of  this  great  public  im* 
morality  was  that  officials  in  subordinate 
situations  took  advantage  of  the  notoriety  of^ 
this  fact  to  obtain  money  from  applicants  for 
places.  The  disposal  of  offices,  in  the  pro^ 
vinces  especially,  became  a  source  of  great 
emolument.  The  applicant  usually  deposited 
a  sum  of  money  varying  from  half  a  conto 
to  one  or  two  contos,  in  the  hands  of  a  third 
party,  a  certain  shopkeeper,  generally  of  the 
Cabral  party,  living  in  the  Ro^io.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  money  in  all  proba- 
bility went  into  the  hands  of  the  subordi- 
nates  ;  but  the  disbursers  were  left  to  pre- 
sume  that  if  not  all,  at  least  the  greater 
portion,  went  into  the  hands  of  the  minister, 
or  his  brother  and  colleague.  These  suspi- 
cions, well  or  ill-founded,  acquired  unfortu- 
nately strong  confirmation  from  the  sudden 
possession  of  great  wealth  on  the  part  of  the 
two  ministers.  In  1842,  when  Antonio  Ca- 
bral came  into  power,  he  was  in  indigent 
circumstances,  his  salary  being  his  only 
means  of  subsistence,  as  he  himself  publicly 
declared  in  the  Cortes.  His  brother  was  still 
worse  off  then,  but  now  both  are  rich,  pos- 
sessed  of  lands,  houses,  and  public  securities. 
The  ex-minister  of  the  interior  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  castle  at  Thomar,  a  palace  in 
Lisbon,  and  all  the  luxurious  requisites  of  a 
vast  establishment. 

The  creation  of  the  bubble  companies,  the 
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nature  of  the  terms  entered  into  with  the 
public  contractors,  the  necessary  expenses 
of  a  government  bayoneted  up  by  a  large 
military  force,  increased  heavily  the  charges 
on  the  treasury  (in  four  years  they  exceeded 
the  revenue  by  8000  contos).  It  was  neces- 
sary  not  only  to  increase  taxation,  but  to 
create  new  places,  payable  by  fees,  for  the 
unfortunate  supporters  of  government,  espe- 
cially  for  those  by  whose  agency  the  late 
elections  had  been  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  at  a  large  expense  both  of  blood 
and  money.  Hence  came  into  operation  the 
new  system  of  taxation  and  the  health  law, 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  recent  rebellion. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  law  in  question 
was  one  of  the  thirteen  signal  violations  of 
the  charter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  enacted,  not 
by  the  legislature,  but  by  royal  ordinance, 
during  one  of  the  periods  of  the  acknowledged 
dictatorship  of  Senhor  Costa  Cabral. 

The  men  who  bought  their  places  in  the 
provinces,  or  obtained  them  for  such  services 
as  we  have  alluded  to,  thought  only  of  turn- 
ing  them  to  the  best  account  in  the  shortest 
possible  time;  for  everybody  of  common 
sense  foresaw  the  result  of  this  regime  of 
violence  and  venality.  It  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  it  could  last.  The 
very  hottest  of  the  partisans  of  the  Cabrals 
hated  them  for  acquiring  so  much  of  the 
public  spoil  in  so  short  a  time.  There  was 
no  consideration,  they  thought,  for  the  wants 
of  other  public  emplayia  just  as  hungry  as 
themselves.  In  short,  the  greediness  of  gain 
of  the  Cabrals,  and  especially  of  the  elder 
brother,  became  an  object  of  envious  emu- 
lation on  the  part  of  their  followers,  and  a 
calamity  to  the  country  at  large.  The  prin- 
cipal odium,  perhaps  somewhat  unjustly,  fell 
on  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the  Count 
Thomar.  There  was  no  second  opinion 
entertained  of  him  in  any  class  or  any 
quarter^- 
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Agioteur  adroit,  ministre  sans  rooyen, 

De  rien  il  fit  de  Tor  et  d*UQ  royaume— rien. 


The  president  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  minister-of-war,  the  Duke  of  Terceira, 
m  soldier  of  fortune,  or  rather  a  fortunate 
soldier,  thought  it  consistent  with  his  honour 
to  sit  in  the  same  cabinet  with  two  such  col- 
leagues ;  and  incapable  himself  of  making 
money  <  by  any  indirection,'  he  satisfied  his 
conscience  by  maintaining  the  Cabrals  in 
power  without  ever  affording  their  integrity 
a  good  word  in  private.  The  duke  is  not  the 
wisest  man  in  the  world,  nor  the  most 
wealthy,  but  he  needs  money,  and  loves  to 
live  well,  and  so  long  as  he  got '  pintos '  for 
his  honourable  services,  it  mattered  not  to ' 


him  how  or  whence  they  came.  He  render, 
ed  the  queen  eood  service,  and  has  had  the 
rare  felicity  of  experiencing  gratitude  for  his 
adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  Restoration. 
The  duke  has  the  merit  of  having  more  than 
once  checked  his  colleagues  in  headlong 
courses  of  violence  against  their  political 
opponents. 

The  Minister  of  the  Marine,  Senhor  Fal- 
cao,  like  the  Duke  of  Terceira,  came  into 
power  with  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man. 
He  was  a  very  poor  one,  the  son  of  a  sail- 
maker  of  Lisbon,  and  had  risen  suddenly 
from  a  very  humble  position.  He  filled  the 
situation  of  a  clerk  for  many  years  in  a  mer- 
chant's office  in  Lisbon,  obtained  a  clerkship 
in  the  marine  department,  rose  to  the  rank 
in  it  of  official  mayor^  and  eventually  to  that 
of  minister.  With  his  750/.  a  year  salary 
he  has,  however,  contrived  to  purchase  a 
palace  and  a  small  estate,  and  to  keep  m 
handsome  equipage. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Senhor 
Castro,  has  never  been  charged  with  venali- 
ty. His  political  virtue  is  of  a  very  easy 
kind,  however.  He  has  never  opposed  his 
colleagues  in  any  acts  of  violence  or  illegal* 
ity,  but  has  continually  lent  himself  to  the 
deception  practised  on  the  public  by  fraudu- 
lent expositions  of  the  state  of  the  finances, 
and  has  used  his  official  station  for  private 
speculations  in  the  funds,  which  have  been 
moderately  fortunate.  This  gentleman,  a 
few  years  ago,  kept  a  small  retail  shop  in 
Oporto.  He  is  a  man  of  some  talent,  a 
great  deal  of  astuteness  and  flexibility  of 
principle. 

His  colleague  of  the  finance  department, 
Count  Tojal,  the  son  of  a  physician  of  Dom 
John  VI.,  is  one  of  those  public  men  of  easy 
virtue,  who  never  themselves  commit  any 
egregious  acts  of  bare-faoed  venality  and 
corruption,  but  who  wink  at  their  commis- 
sion while  they  pursue  their  own  less  flagi- 
tious schemes  for  acquiring  riches.  The 
count  is  possessed  of  considerable  wealth. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  as  plain  John  Oli- 
veira,  a  wine- merchant  and  afterwards  a 
stock-broker,  not  very  successful,  he  was 
well  known  in  London  and  on  the  stock.ex- 
change.  He  came  into  office  with  some  pro- 
perty inherited  from  his  uncles,  it  is  said,  to 
the  extent  of  30,000/.  He  is  now  possessed 
of  upwards  of  Ihree  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  invested  in  the  Portuguese  stock 
of  the  foreign  debt,  besides  capital  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  invested  in  the  spoil  of  the 
church  and  in  a  manufacture  of  paper.  All 
this  property,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
sum  mentioned,  was  made  during  the  last 
four  years  by  successful  operations,  for  ex- 
ample, the  purchase  of  '  paper '  claims  on 
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the  treasury  for  salary  discounted  by  him, 
and  lucky  hits  in  the  funds  which  his  official 
position  afforded  him  the  opportunities  of 
making.  It  fortunately  happened  for  the 
creditors  that  the  interests  of  the  finance  mi- 
nister  were  for  a  time  identified  with  theirs. 
But  it  was  only  for  a  time,  and  a  very  short 
one,  though  the  count  laboured  hard  to  con- 
vince  them  it  would  be  for  a  long  period. 
Men  of  ffreat  cunning  and  eagerness  to  amass 
riches  frequently  deceive  themselves,  prac- 
tise on  the  credulity  of  others,  and  end  by 
becoming  the  dupes  of  their  own  artifices. 
This,  in  all  probability,  has  been  the  case  of 
the  Count  Tojal. 

Such  are  the  men  who  have  exercised  des- 
potic power  over  Portugal,  and  by  the  rapa- 
city and  tyranny  of  their  government  have 
brought  that  country  to  its  present  alarming 
condition  of  open  rebellion  and  impending 
bankruptcy.  Their  course  has  been  a  con- 
tinued  career  of  illegality,  and  wanton  wick- 
edness in  their  manifold  violations  of  the 
charter.  No  previous  ministry  had  ever 
such  strong  and  sincere  support  from  the 
court ;  no  representations  against  it  were 
listened  to.  The  king,  who  acts  for  the 
sovereign  as  he  is  directed  to  do  by  his  for- 
mer tutor  and  present  councillor,  the  German 
Dietz,  seems  to  have  thrown  himself  and  the 
interests  of  the  crown  wholly  into  the  hands 
of  the  Cabrals. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  that  the 
king  came  to  Portugal  accompanied  by  this 
German  gentleman,  and  has  retained  him  in 
the  palace  ever  since.  Strong  objections  were 
raised  to  this  foreigner  remaining  in  the 
country,  and  about  the  person  of  the  king, 
exercising  great  influence,  and  entertaining 
very  strong  feelings  of  dislike  to  the  Portu- 
guese nation,  which  he  took  little  trouble  to 
conceal,  and  still  stronger  dislike  to  the  form 
of  government  given  to  the  nation  by  the 
father  of  the  sovereign.  He  occupied  no 
ostensibly  political  situation  at  court,  but  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  councillor  to  the 
king,  a  tutor  to  the  young  princes,  and  an  in- 
tendant  of  the  palace,  in  which  situation, 
every  action  of  the  queen,  even  to  the  most 
trifling  affair  of  the  household,  was  watched, 
meddled  with,  and  controlled  by  this  German 
favourite.  The  interference  of  this  foreigner 
in  all  the  concerns  of  the  court,  but  more 
especially  in  all  important  matters  of  state, 
exasperated  the  Portuguese ;  their  press 
loudly  inveighed  against  it,  and  the  cry  was 
echoed  by  political  men  of  all  parties,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Cabrals.  The  fkct  of 
the  education  of  the  young  princes,  in  a 
country  in  which  the  Catholic  religion  is  by 
law  the  religion  of  the  state,  being  commit- 
ted  to  a  foreigner  of  a  different  religion,  af- 


forded likewise  grounds  of  complaint  \  but 
all  such  complaints  have  been  treated  with 
contempt  by  the  court,  and  no  wonder,  for 
over  it  Mr.  Dietz,  the  German,  virtually 
reigns.  It  has  ever  been  a  weakness  of  the 
Braganza  family,  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
governed  by  menials ;  but  it  is  something 
novel  for  the  favourite  to  be  a  foreigner,  in 
this  country  above  all  others,  where  stran- 
gers are  received  with  so  much  jealousy. 


Art.  IX. — Revue  des  Deux  Mandes.  1845-6. 

In  the  five  successive  numbers  of  the  *  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,'  beginning  on  the  15th  of 
November  last,  there  appeared,  under  the 
title  of  *  Le  Cadet  de  Colobridres,'  the  first  of 
a  promised  series  of  tales  about  the  old  con- 
vents of  Paris,  from  the  pen  of  Madame 
Charles  Reybaud.  Though  we  are  diligent, 
and  generally  prompt  readers  of  our  clever 
Parisian  contemporary,  yet  it  was  not  until 
a  considerable  time  afler  all  the  five  livrau 
sons,  containing  this  story,  had  been  in  our 
possession,  that  we  sat  down  unwillingly  and 
despondingly  to  its  perusal.  Much  unplea- 
sant experience  had  taught  us,  in  fact,  to 
look  with  aversion  on  all  French  fictions  pub- 
lished bit  by  bit  in  periodicals — ^a  prejudice 
which  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
feuiUeUm  literature  will  perhaps  excuse,  as 
one  to  which  they  thennselves  would  have 
been  apt  to  yield  on  a  like  occasion.  If  any 
of  our  readers  have  done  so  with  regard  to 
*  Le  Cadet  de  Colobri^res,'  and  passed  un- 
heeded that  beautiful  creation  of  a  woman's 
genius,  we  entreat  them  to  correct  their  mis- 
take without  delay  ;  for  an  egregious  mistake 
it  certainly  is  to  put  Madame  Reybaud  in  the 
same  category  with  the  very  best  of  the 
feuilletonists.  Judging  her  from  the  work 
before  us,  she  is  as  much  superior  to  the  cle- 
verest of  them  all,  Dumas,  as  Miss  Austin's 
novels  are  to  Mrs.  Gore's,  or  in  other  words, 
as  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  genius  are  to 
the  most  ingenious  artifices  of  mere  talent. 
Of  all  modern  French  writers  M^rimee  ap- 
pears to  us  the  one  with  whom  Madame 
Reybaud  may  be  best  compared.  Both  of 
them  are  distinguished  for  admirable  skill  in ' 
the  choice  and  co-ordination  of  their  mate- 
rials, and  for  that  consummate  graphic  art 
which  produces  the  most  distinct  and  life-like 
eflects  within  the  narrowest  canvass;  we 
rest  with  complete  satisfaction  on  their  deli- 
neations ;  we  feel  that  they  are  adequate  and 
true,  free  from  all  false  glare  and  distortion, 
and  that  there  is  in  them  not  one  superfluous 
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line,  not  one  touch  but  is  fitly  subservient  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  picture.  In  the  use 
of  dialogue,  Madame  Reybaud  is  scarcely 
equal  to  Merimee,  who,  indeed,  surpasses 
most  writers  of  the  age  in  the  dramatic  ex- 
position of  character,  besides  which  his  style 
in  general  is  recognized  by  French  critics  as 
a  model  of  purity  and  grace.  Madame  Rdy- 
baud,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  him  in  the  depth  and  tenderness 
of  her  womanly  feelings.  The  brilliant  au- 
thor of  *  Colombo,'  'Charles  IX.,'  and 
'  Carmen,'  seems  to  us  to  put  forth  his  keen 
powers  of  observation  simply  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  exercise.  His  critical  dissection  of 
human  impulses  is  exquisitely  subtle  and 
exact,  yet  there  is  something  in  the  coolness 
of  the  operator,  with  which  in  secret  we  are 
not  quite  content.  Such  masterly  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  combined  with  so  much  ap- 
parent  indifTerence  to  it,  except  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  affects  us  with  a  distigreeable 
sense  of  irony ;  and  while  we  admire,  our 
hearts  do  not  warm  towards  the  shrewd,  cold 
observer  of  the  passions,  frailties,  follies,  and 
sufferings  of  his  fellow-men.  An  impression 
directly  the  reverse  of  this  results  from  the 
perusal  of  the  '  Cadet  of  Colobrieres,'  a  work 
which  in  every  line  bears  token  that  it  is  the 
offspring  of  a  spirit  as  quick  and  genial  in 
its  sympathies,  as  in  judgment  it  is  calm, 
large,  and  discerning. 

Instead  of  laying  before  our  readers  the 
mere  dry  bones  of  the  story,  in  the  way  of 
an  epitome,  we  think  it  better  to  give  them 
a  specimen  of  its  general  tone  in  one  long 
unbroken  extract.  Fortunately  we  find  one 
exactly  suited  to  our  purpose  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  tale,  which  contains  not  only 
the  germ  of  all  the  rest,  but  likewise  an 
episode  complete  wiihin  itself,  and  of  singu- 
lar  beauty : — 

'*  A  short  league  from  the  French  frontier,  on 
the  hiffh-road  to  Italy,  and  near  the  point  where 
the  Var  divides  Provence  from  ihe  county  of 
Nice,  are  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  sur- 
rounded by  a  landscape  of  stern  and  rugged  as- 
pect. The  fa9ade  is  yet  standing,  and  seems  as 
if  backed  against  the  deep  blue  sky  that  shines 
through  its  Targe  windows.  A  massive  tower,  of 
more  ancient  architecture  than  the  rest  of  the 
building,  rises  above  the  other  remains ;  and  from 
its  emknittled  summit,  which  time  has  but  slightly 
breached,  protrudes  a  blackish  point,  not  unlike 
an  ordinary  lightning  conductor ;  this  is  the  iron 
socket  of  the  flag-staff  that  formerly  sustained 
the  seignorial  banner.  The  hill,  crowned  by 
these  ruins,  is  scantily  clad  with  an  aromatic  ve- 
getation that  would  gladden  the  heart  of  a  bota- 
nist ;  for  the  rare  species  of  plants,  whose  drowsy 
odours  the  wind  often  spreads  over  the  whole 
country-side  and  for  many  leagues  out  to  sea, 
thrive  well  on  the  rocky  soil  that  would  not  nur- 
ture a  grain  of  wheat 


"  It  is  now  some  three-quarters  of  a  century 
since  the  castle  and  the  lands  around  it  belonged 
to  a  worthy  nobleman,  the  Baron  de  Colobrieres, 
descended  on  the  female  side  from  an  old  Italian 
house  that  reckoned  in  its  genealogy  twenty  car- 
dinals and  one  pope.  His  paternal  ancestry  was 
not  less  illustrious,  and  went  back  to  what  might 
be  called  the  fabulous  ages  of  Provencal  aristo- 
cracy. Notwithstanding  this  high  descent.  Baron 
Mathieu  de  Colobritres  was  anything  but  an 
opulent  lord.  His  armorial  bearings  were  a  this- 
tle, vert,  springing  from  a  tower,  fenestrate  and 
masoned,  sables, — a  truly  expressive  cognizance, 
for  the  sterility  of  the  baronial  lands  was  prove^ 
bial,  and  it  was  a  common  saying  in  the  country, 
'  Colobridres'  husbandry,  slieaves  of  thistles  and 
fields  of  stones.'  The  baron's  ancestors  having, 
hy  little  and  little,  bartered  away  all  their  seieno- 
rial  rights,  there  remained  to  their  descendant 
nothing  but  the  manor  and  the  adjacent  lands, 
which  yielded  an  exceedingly  slender  revenoe. 
There  was  not  one  amon?  the  clowns,  who  dofied 
their  hats  as  they  passed  the  lordly  escutcheon 
carved  above  the  castle-gate,  who  would  have 
consented  to  farm  the  barony. 

"  The  poor  lord  of  Colobrieres  had  espouse<l  t 
young  lady  as  noble,  and  still  poorer  than  him- 
self, who  brought  him  for  her  wnole  fortune  some 
hundred  crowns'  worth  of  jewels  and  trinkets. 
Heaven  superabundantly  blessed  their  union. 
Fourteen  children  issued  from  it,  and  waxed  in 
stature  and  comeliness  almost  by  the  bounty  of 
the  sky  alone,  like  the  wild  plants  of  their  rocky 
domain.  The  revenues  of  the  fief  of  Colobrieres 
barely  provided  the  family's  daily  bread  ;  for 
everything  else  they  had  to  make  up  by  dint  of 
industry  and  frugality.  The  baroness  had  never 
had  any  newer  gown  than  her  bridal  robe,  but 
dressed  herself  and  her  children  in  garments 
made  out  of  the  antique  bed-furniture  of  the  cas- 
tle. The  hereditary  tapestries  were  converted  to 
the  young  gentlemen's  use  ;  and  the  youn^  la- 
dies wore,  in  the  shape  of  petticoats  and  bodices, 
the  curtains  embroidered  by  ancestral  hands. 

^  The  castle  of  Colobrieres  was  like  a  hive 
that  every  year  threw  off  the  swarms  it  could  no 
longer  feed  or  shelter.  As  the  elder  children 
grew  up,  they  departed  successively  to  seek  their 
sustenance  elsewhere.  The  baron  was  too  tho- 
roughly penetrated  with  a  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  hjs  rank,  lo  suffer  any  of  his  children  to  de- 
rogate from  their  birth.  Notwithstanding  the 
penury  to  which  they  were  reduced,  not  one  of 
them  forgot  what  beseemed  his  blood :  seven  sons 
became  monks,  or  entered  the  king's  service,  and 
five  daughters  put  on  the  robe  of  the  order  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Misericorde,  into  which  young 
ladies  of  quality  were  received  without  dowery. 
Of  so  numerous  a  progeny  there  at  last  remain- 
ed in  the  castle  only  the  two  youngest,  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  whom  the  baron  usea  to  call  with  a 
sigh  the  props  of  his  age. 

"  Gaston  de  Colobridres,  or,  as  he  was  called 
by  the  people  of  the  country,  the  cadet  of  Colo- 
bridres,  was  a  handsome  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty,  an  intrepid  sportsman,  high-spirited,  but 
shy  withal,  so  that  he  would  look  another  way  if 
he  chanced  to  meet  a  country-girl  on  his  path. 
This  rustic  Hippolytus  was  continually  roaming, 
with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  over  the  lands  of 
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the  barony,  which  were  fertile  only  in  game. 
In  thi«  way  he  turned  the  estate  to  the  best  ac- 
count, for  were  it  not  for  the  game  he  brought 
home  every  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle 
would  have  been  reduced  almost  to  dry  bread  for 
their  four  meali<. 

'*  The  baron's  youngest  daughter,  Mademoi- 
selle Anastasie,  was  a  handsome  brunette,  with 
a  pale  and  pensive  cast  of  countenance.  She 
had  magnificent  black  hair,  and  eves  whose  dark 

I)upils  shone  with  a  changeful  light  through  their 
ong  fringes.  Her  hands  were  small  and  deli- 
cate ;  and  teeth  of  pearly  lustre  were  seen  with 
the  least  smile  that  parted  her  rosy  lips.  And 
yet  it  had  never  entered  the  head  of  any  one  in 
her  little  world  to  think  her  pretty.  On  Sunday, 
when  she  went  to  hear  mass  in  a  neighbouring 
village,  the  bumpkins  used  to  look  at  her  as  she 
passed  without  the  least  admiration.  Her  father, 
indeed,  admitted  that  she  had  about  her  a  certain 
atr  that  betokened  the  young  lady  of  quality ;  but 
her  mother  remarke<1  with  sorrow  the  pule  gipsy 
complexion  that  tarnished  her,  as  it  were,  and 
would  rather  have  seen  her  cheeks  glowing  with 
red  and  white.  She  herself  had  no  suspicion  of 
her  own  beauty,  and  had  never  been  insti- 
gated by  her  mirror  to  harbour  the  least  thought 
of  pride  or  coquetry. 

**  The  life  led  in  the  castle  of  Colobridres  was 
one  of  the  narrowest  and  most  monotonous  rou- 
tine. The  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  did  not 
seek  tlie  society  of  the  baron,  who,  for  his  part, 
had  no  wish  that  they  should  be  witnesses  of  his 
proud  poverty ;  and  the  only  intercourse  kept  up 
oy  the  family  consisted  in  the  weekly  visits  of  a 
good  priest,  who  had  been  for  thirty  years  cur^ 
of  a  village  not  far  from  Colobri^res.  Of  yore 
the  lords  of  Colobrieres  had  had  pages  and 
squires,  and  there  was  even  among  the  apart- 
ments in  the  castle  one  which  was  still  called  the 
ball  of  the  guards ;  but  in  the  period  of  its  decay, 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  whole  reti- 
nue consisted  of  an  old  lacquais,  who  entirely 
neglected  the  duties  of  the  pantry  and  the  ante- 
chamber to  devote  himself  to  the  culture  of  the  | 
kitchen-garden,  and  of  a  servant-girl,  named 
Madeleine  Panozon,  and  snrnamed  La  Ronsse, 
whose  business  would  have  been  light  enough, 
if  it  embraced  only  the  cooking  department  in 
the  mansion  of  M.  le  Baron ;  but,  besides  this, 
the  stout  girl  did  all  the  work  of  the  household, 
and  assisted  Madame  la  Baronne  to  spin  the 
thread  for  the  family  linen. 

**  The  architecture  of  the  ch&teau  of  Colo- 
bridres  belonged  to  various  periods.  The  larve 
tower  that  formed,  as  it  were,  the  nocleos  of  the 
whole,  was  in  the  Roman  style,  massive,  square, 
and  with  circularly  arched  openings  ;  the  build- 
ings round  it  dated  from  the  renaissance.  A 
Colobridres,  captain  of  a  company  of  adventur- 
ers, having  served  with  success  in  the  great 
Italian  wars,  and  been  present  at  the  sack  of 
Rome,  returned  home  from  his  campaigns  with  a 
large  booty.  He  renovated  his  ancestral  manor, 
held  high  court  in  it  with  a  number  of  boon  com- 
panions, and  died,  bequeathing  to  his  heirs  no- 
thing but  the  handsome  mansion  he  had  erected, 
and  Its  valuable  pictures  and  furniture.  At  the 
period  of  onr  story,  the  modem  structures  round 
the  old  keep  were  already  greatlv  dilapidated ; 
the  fomitnre  was  sadly  worn,  and  had,  in  a  great 


measure,  disappeared  in  passing  through  the 
hands  of  five  or  six  generations ;  and  there  ac- 
tually remained  of  the  antique  splendour  of  the 
Colobrieres  only  a  few  waifs  and  strays,  now 
looked  on  as  relics,  such  as  a  trunk  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  in  which  the  baron 
kept  his  archives,  a  clock  with  musical  bells,  and 
six  silver  spoons  and  forks  engraved  with  the 
Colubridres  arms.  No  repairs  had  been  made 
for  some  fifty  years  in  the  roof  or  in  the  outer 
wood-work ;  so  that  the  windows  were  for  the 
most  part  unglazed  and  without  shutters,  and  the 
rain  had  rotted  the  floors.  The  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  were  no  longer  inhabitable,  and  the 
family  resided  in  the  arched  rooms  of  the  ground- 
floor,  the  temperature  of  which  was  nearly  that 
of  a  cellar,  warm  in  winter,  and  cool  in  the 
height  of  summer. 

**  The  chapel  was  in  a  state  of  utter  dilapida- 
tion, and  for  many  a  year  the  Colobridres  family 
bad  gone  to  a  neighbouring  village  to  hear 
mass.  This  was  a  great  mortification  to  the 
baroness,  who  had  never  indulged  more  than  one 
ambitious  dream  in  her  life,  viz.,  that  of  possess- 
inff  some  fifty  crowns  with  which  she  might  re- 
pair the  chapel,  and  have  mass  celebrated  in  it  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  by  some  Minorite  friar, 
whom  she  would  afterwards  invite  to  dinner ;  but 
there  was  no  likelihood  that  the  baron*s  finances 
could  ever  suflice  for  such  an  outlay,  and  the 
good  lady  submitted  with  as  much  resignation  as 
she  could  to  this  hard  privation.  Every  Sunday, 
whether  it  rained  or  shone,  the  family  set  out  on 
foot  in  a  certain  costume  that  varied  little  with 
the  change  of  seasons.  The  baron  wore  an  old 
reddish-brown  coat,  still  decent,  but  bearing 
proofs  of  its  long  service  in  the  equivocal  lustre 
of  the  seams.  His  stockings  of  rockspun  silk, 
drawing  without  a  wrinkle  over  a  leg  that  must 
once  have  been  shapely  enough,  descended  into 
large  shoes  with  buckles,  and liis  napless  three- 
cornered  hat  ffreatly  needed  to  be  handled  with 
extreme  caution.  Madame  de  Colobrieres  ac- 
companied him  in  a  skirt  of  gros-de-Tour,  some- 
what faded,  with  a  tafifety  mantle  that  dated  from 
her  marriage.  Their  children  had  no  other 
adornment  than  their  good  looks.  The  young 
man  wore  a  serge-coat,  and  a  coarse  felt  hat  like 
the  peasants ;  the  younff  ladv  had  a  brown  cotp 
ton  frock,  a  kerchief  of  sprigged  muslin,  and  a 
little  hat  set  on  the  crown  of  her  head,  and  under 
which  her  hair  was  gathered  back  from  her  face. 
The  only  change  made  at  long  intervals  in  this 
costume  was,  that  the  hat  had  sometimes  a  new 
riband.  Hard  as  it  must  have  been  to  feel  the 
constant  pinching  of  such  narrow  means — ahnn- 
dred  times  more  difiicult  to  endure  than  naked 
and  avowed  poverty — still  a  sort  of  permanent 
serenity  prevailed  in  the  Colobrieres  family,  and 
their  mutual  concord  was  never  disturbed.  The 
younff  people  especially  led  a  life  unruflled  by 
vain  longings  and  anxious  forethought,  content- 
ing themselves  with  the  little  they  had,  and  never 
repining  over  the  decay  of  their  fortune  and 
their  house. 

"  One  Wliitmonday,  after  mass,  whilst  the  Imu> 
roness  and  her  children  were  returning  to  the 
castle,  the  baron  loitered  awhile  in  the  village 
market-place,  where  some  itinerant  merchants 
had  set  up  their  booths.  It  was  the  grand  holi- 
day time  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  mer- 
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chants  were  doin^  a  brisk  basiness  with  their 
latten  rings,  pinchbeck  crosses,  and  glass  chap- 
lets.  The  baron  bought  an  ell  of  riband  for  his 
daughter,  cheapened  a  chifarcani  gown,  sighed. 
and  did  not  buy  it.  After  dinner  that  day  he  did 
not  leave  the  table  immediately,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, to  take  his  siesta,  but  remained  in  his  chair 
leaning  back  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  deep  reflec- 
tion. Gaston  and  his  sister  had  stolen  out  noise- 
lessly, thinking  that  their  parents  were  dozing  on 
either  side  of  tne  table. 

^  Instead  of  sleeping  the  baron  was  half  whist- 
ling between  his  teeth,  which  in  him  was  a  token 
of  deep  cogitation,  and  tapping  alternately  his 
plate  and  his  empty  glass.  Tlie  baroness  soon 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  this  music ;  her  eyes 
closed,  and  she  fell  asleep  in  the  e£K>rt  to  guess 
what  it  could  be  that  her  husband  was  thinking 
of  so  intensely.  After  half  an  hour's  silence  the 
baron  heaved  an  explosive  sigh,  looked  up  at  the 
ceiling,  and  said, 

'* '  f  heard  news  to-day  of  Agathe  de  Colo- 
bridres.* 

"  *  Eh — what — I  beg  your  pardon :  did  you 
speak  7'  ejaculated  the  baroness,  jnmping  up  in 
her  chair,  and  staring  at  her  husband  in  bewil- 
dered surprise. 

" '  I  say,'  replied  the  baron,  coldly,  '  that  a 
pedlar  in  the  fair  told  me  news  of  Agathe  de 
Colobri^res.* 
"  *  Holy  Virgin !  and  what  did  he  tell  yon  7' 
'*  *■  Things  I  was  far  from  expecting,  certainly. 
Agatha  has  had  more  good  luck  than  she  de- 
served.   In  the  first  place  that  man,  her  husband, 
that  Maragnon  is  dead.' 
'*  The  old  lady  crossed  herself. 
'* '  Next,'  continued  the  baron,  '  he  has  left  a 
very  large  fortune.' 

^ '  Are  there  children  7'  inquired  the  baroness, 
trembling  with  emotion. 

" '  There  have  been  several ;  but  of  all  that 
hopeful  lineage  of  the  Maragnons  there  remains 
but  one  girl.' 

'^'Andthe  merchant  that  told  you  this  saw 
Agathe,  perhaps  7' 

^ '  He  did ;  and  she  told  him  that  if  she  dared 
she  would  send  her  compliments  to  me.' 

'* '  Poor  woman !'  murmured  Madame  de  Colo- 
brieres. 

*'*  Send  me  her  compliments,  indeed;  I  would 
not  have  received  them  !'  cried  the  baron,  strik- 
ing the  table  with  his  fist.  *  Wretch  that  she  is ! 
she  dares  still  to  utter  the  name  of  Colobridres  \ 
She !  Madame  Maragnon  !' 

*''She  thinks  of  us!  She  loves  us  still,' 
murmured  the  baroness. 

**  *  What  does  that  matter  to  you,  madam  7" 
replied  the  baron,  indignantly.  *  What  is  there 
in  common  at  present  between  us  and  that 
woman  7  I  am  really  vexed  with  myself  that  I 
mentioned  the  subject  to  you.' 

^  With  these  words  he  rose  and  hurried  from 
the  room,  as  if  to  cut  short  the  conversation. 
The  baroness  remained  alone  in  deep  thought. 
For  thirty  years  the  name  of  Agathe  de  Colobri- 
^res  had  not  been  breathed  in  her  presence.  It 
was  forbidden  to  speak  of  her  in  that  castle 
where  she  was  bom,  and  neither  Gaston  nor  his 
young  sister  was  aware  even  of  her  existence. 
And  yet  she  was  near  akin  to  them  ;  she  was  the 
Baron  de  Colobridres'  own  sister — ^his  only  sister. 


**  Thirty  years  before,  Mademoiselle  de  Colo- 
bri^res  was  residing  in  the  paternal  mansion, 
which  she  had  never  quitted.  She  was  ap- 
proaching the  mature  age  of  maidenhood.  She 
was  no  longer  a  delicate  bud  sheltering  timkily 
beneath  the  foliage,  but  a  splendid,  full-blown 
rose,  whose  fragrant  petals  would  be  scattered 
by  the  first  breath  of  wind.  This  beautiful  girl 
belonged  to  a  house  too  poor,  too  noble,  and  too 
proud  to  make  it  feasible,  even  in  thought,  to  find 
a  husband  for  her.  It  w^as  decided  that  she 
should  enter  a  convent ;  but  as  she  had  no  voca- 
tion for  the  monastic  life,  she  temporized  and  re- 
mained in  the  castle  even  after  the  death  of  ber 
parents  and  her  brother's  marriage. 

"  Still  it  was  a  settled  thing  that  she  was  to 
be  a  nun,  and  she  never  conceived  the  thought 
of  saying  no,  perhaps  because  she  could  see  no 
chance  of  escaping  her  lot :  only  she  would  fall 
at  times  into  fits  of  deep  dejection,  and  weep  in 
the  baroness's  presence  without  ever  divulging  the 
cause  of  her  tears.  The  family  was  augmenting 
every  year.  The  castellan  of  Colobridres  had 
already  six  children,  and  poor  Agathe  felt  plainly 
she  must  depart  and  make  room  for  those  little 
ones.  Neither  the  baron  nor  his  wife  pressed 
her  to  fulfil  her  resolution ;  but  her  entrance 
into  the  convent  was  considered  as  near  at  hand, 
and  was  talked  of  every  day. 

*'  While  things  were  in  this  state,  it  happened 
that  some  itinerant  merchants  presented  them- 
selves one  evening  at  the  gate  of  the  castle. 
The  weather  was  frightful ;  the  rain,  which  had 
fallen  in  torrents,  had  broken  up  the  roads,  and 
the  poor  travellers  could  not  reach  the  village, 
where  they  would  have  found  shelter  and  a  place 
to  lie  down.  I'he  baron  generously  opened  his 
door  to  them,  which  was  really  all  the  kindness 
he  was  able  to  bestow  upon  them.  They  took 
up  their  quarters  in  an  empty  hall  not  far  from 
the  stable,  where  they  sheltered  their  baggage 
mules,  and  made  their  arrangements  for  passing 
the  night  there.  The  baroness  had  seen  their 
arrival  from  her  window,  and  said  soon  after  to 
her  sister-in  law : 

" '  I  should  like  to  lay  out  five  or  six  francs 
with  these  merchants.  The  children's  things 
are  made  up  for  the  season  ;  but  you  and  I — it  is 
mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  mass  with  our 
plain  hats  and  onvfiaius  de  lisard.  You  in  par- 
ticular, my  dear,  are  sadly  in  want  of  a  new  ker- 
chief.' 

"  *  What  would  be  the  good  of  it,  sister  7'  re- 
plied Mademoiselle  de  Colobridres  with  a  sigh,  *  1 
should  not  have  long  to  wear  it ;  I  shall  soon 
have  no  more  need  of  such  things.' 

" '  Never  mind,'  said  the  baroness ;  and  casting 
a  stealthy  glance  at  her  husband,  who  was  doz- 
ing at  the  table  with  his  nose  on  an  old  book  of 
noble  families  of  which  he  every  evening  read  a 
few  lines,  she  added  in  a  lower  tone,  *  I  have 
saved  a  few  fifteen  sous  pieces,  and  will  put  them 
into  your  hands ;  but  be  sure  your  brother  does 
not  know  anything  of  the  matter.  By  and  by, 
when  we  are  gone  to  our  bed-room,  do  rou  go 
to  these  merchants  and  buy  what  you  think  best.' 

**So  saying  she  went  to  the  cupboard  in  which 
she  kept  her  most  valuable  hoards,  fetched  from 
it  a  rather  limp-looking  little  purse  of  leather, 
and  gave  it  to  Mademoiselle  de  Colobri^res. 

^ '  There  are  six  livies  fifteen  sooi  in  it,'  she 
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said.  *  Mind  you  go  cleverly  to  work  with  these 
people.  Besides  your  kerchief  and  our  ribands 
try  to  get  two  ells  of  Italian  gauze,  to  make  us 
capelines^  and  some  green  taJTety  to  cover  our 

Sarasols.    Yon  will  very  likely  have  to  do  with 
ew8,  so  be  on  your  guard.    In  short,  I  reiy  on 
you  to  lay  out  the  money  discreetly.' 

" '  Make  your  mind  easy,  sister,'  said  Affatbe, 
taking;  the  purse  with  a  faint  smile.  'Look, 
there^  my  brother  opening  his  eyes  and  turning 
over  a  page  of  his  book ;  take  him  away  if  you 
wish  me  to  go  quickly  aud  make  your  pur- 
chases.' 

*'  The  baron  and  his  wife  soon  retired  to  their 
large  chamber,  the  broken  windows  of  which  let 
in  a  sharp  little  breeze  that  put  out  the  lights. 
Mademoiselle  de  Colobrieres  likewise  withdrew  to 
her  little  bed-room.  It  lay  at  the  extremity  of  a 
suite  of  very  large  rooms,  and  had  formerly  been 
the  oratory  of  Uie  ladies  of  the  castle.  The 
ceiling  was  adorned  with  c'lerubims'  heads  en- 
compassed with  garlands,  and  with  their  out- 
spread wines  meeting  one  another,  and  the  shield, 
with  the  tntstle,  vert,  springing  from  a  tower, 
masoned,  sable,  figured  proudly  in  every  direc- 
tion. A  cross  of  exquisite  workmanship,  hut 
with  its  delicate  inlaying  much  impaired,  was 
fixed  over  a  worm-eaten  prayer-desk,  from  the 
angles  of  which  protruded  broken-nosed  visages 
of  saints.  The  scanty  bed,  laid  on  tressels,  and 
covered  with  a  huge  counterpane  of  faded  silk, 
stood  opposite  a  table,  the  only  drawer  of  which 
contained  all  the  worldly  possessions  of  Agathe 
de  Colobridres,  that  is  to  say,  her  slender  ward- 
robe, some  devotional  books,  and  a  little  enamel- 
led gold  cross  that  had  been  her  mother's  The 
poor  yonn?  lady  had  hardly  ever  in  her  life  han- 
dled coined  metal,  and  she  could  not  have  added 
a  farthing  to  the  store  amassed  by  the  baroness. 
As  she  entered  the  room  she  threw  the  purse  on 
the  table,  sat  down  pensively,  and  thought  of  all 
things  that  money  procures,  and  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  that  vile  and  precious  form  of  matter. 
For  her,  money  was  the  realization  of  all  her 
longings  and  her  chimeras ;  it  was  happiness, 
liberty  I  She  took  up  the  purse  and  sliook  it, 
whispering  to  herself  with  a  lonff-drawn  sigh, 
*  If  I  had  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of  these  little 

Kieces  how  happy  should  all  be  here  !  I  would 
ave  the  castle  repaired ;  we  should  all  have  new 
dresses  eveiy  season.  The  store-rooms  should 
be  well  stociced — there  should  never  be  any  un- 
easy thought  for  the  morrow;  there  would  be 
something  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  I  should  not 
enter  the  convent.  But  I  have  nothing — no- 
thing— and  I  cannot  work  to  earn  my  bread.  I 
must  go  where  the  good  God  in  his  mercy  will 
provide  me  with  food  and  raiment.' 

^  She  opened  the  purse  and  turned  out  its  con- 
tents on  her  palm ;  then  after  looking  on  them 
for  a  moment  she  closed  her  hand  upon  the  coin, 
and  said  bitterly, '  What  is  this  in  comparison 
with  the  wants  of  this  house  7  It  is  a  drop  of 
water  on  a  burnt  soil.  If  this  money  were  mine 
I  would  not  spend  it,  but  cast  it  to  the  first  poor 
creature  that  stopped  at  the  castle  gate.'  The 
clock  struck  nme  at  this  moment,  Agathe 
thought  it  was  time  to  discharge  her  commission. 
Too  proud  and  well  bred  to  think  even  for  a 
moment  of  going  down  alone  to  the  itinerant' 
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merchants,  she  went  into  the  children's  room, 
and  eently  wakened  the  eldest  girl,  who  was  her 
god-daughter  and  her  favourite.  The  little  girl 
was  soon  ready ;  her  aunt  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  both  went  away  together  with  noiseless  steps. 

**  The  hall  in  which  the  merchants  were  quar- 
tered was  a  very  large  room,  that  still  retained 
some  traces  of  its  original  state.  Many  a  gay 
and  splendid  banquet  it  had  doubtless  witnessed 
of  yore ;  here  and  there  on  the  panels  was  still 
to  be  seen  a  cornucopia  entwined  with  garlands 
of  roses ;  and  heads  of  satyrs,  laughing  from  ear 
to  ear,  projected  from  each  corner  of  the  tali 
chimney-piece,  the  casing  of  which  was  adorned 
with  a  figure  of  Bacchus,  sculptured  in  high  re- 
lief, and  surrounded  by  all  the  attributes  of  the 
jolly  god.  But  all  trace  of  furniture  had  vanish- 
ed from  this  banquet  hall,  where  no  revels  had 
been  held  for  more  than  a  century ;  the  carpets 
had  given  place  to  the  green  moss,  that  invested 
the  marble  slabs  of  the  floor,  and  spiders  had 
woven  filmy  curtains  before  the  half-broken  win- 
dows. The  temporary  occupants  of  this  disman- 
tled hall  had  arranged  themselves  in  it  with  the 
peculiar  adroitness  of  men  accustomed  to  long 
travelling  and  scant  accommodation.  They  had 
contrived  to  make  an  extemporaneous  suite  of 
furniture  out  of  their  goods;  two  chests,  placed 
together  and  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  served 
for  a  table ;  some  bales  did  service  for  chairs, 
and  a  tolerable  light  was  afforded  by  one  of  those 
large  canvass  lanterns  which  wagoners  hang  by 
night  from  the  pole  of  the  wagon. 

"  Asathe  de  Colobrieres  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
entered,  holding  her  niece  with  one  hand,  whilst 
the  other  was  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the 
pocket  in  which  she  carried  the  baroness's 
savings.  Had  she  been  about  to  present  herself 
thus  before  persons  of  her  own  quality,  she  would 
have  experienced  an  insurmountable  embarrass- 
ment, and  would  have  been  very  awkward  and 
confused ;  but  she  felt  no  difficulty  in  accosting 
these  low  people  ;  and  slightly  bending  her  head 
she  said  merely,  *  Good  evening.  May  I  trouble 
you  to  let  me  see  your  ffoods  ?' 

"  The  itinerant  merchant  rose  from  his  seat  in 
some  surprise  at  the  appearance  of  the  handsome 
young  lady,  who  had  paused  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  stood  waiting  with  an  air  of  quiet  self- 
possession  and  modest  dignity,  until  he  should 
display  his  stock.  Though  dressed  in  a  shabby 
drugget  gown  she  had  the  bearing  of  a  princess, 
and  the  pride  of  her  race  was  legible  on  her 
broad  open  front.  The  merchant  bowed  respect- 
fully, and  said,  as  he  pushed  forward  one  of  the 
bales  that  served  instead  of  chairs,  *  Be  pleased 
to  lake  a  seat,  madame.  Had  you  sent  for  me  I 
should  have  obeyed  your  orders.  I  will  instantly 
unpack  the  laces  and  silks,  the  best  things  in  my 
assortment.' — *Show  me  your  kerchiefs  and 
ribands,'  said  Agathe,  seating  herself  and  taking 
the  child  on  her  lap,  who  was  beginning  tojTaze 
curiously  around  her.  Mademoiselle  de  Colo- 
brieres herself,  too,  began  to  observe  with  some 
surprise  the  various  o^ects  in  the  room.  The 
bales  of  merchandize  were  regularly  piled  up  at 
one  end,  and  behind  the  screen  made  oy  them  lay 
the  sleeping  figure  of  a  man  rolled  up  in  his 
travelling  cloak.  His  silver  spurs  shone  in  the 
faint  light,  and  his  gun  rested  against  the  waO 
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within  reach  of  his  hand.  This  measure  of  pre« 
caution  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  bad  state 
of  the  locks  and  fastenings  in  the  castle,  and  by 
the  important  amount  of  specie  and  negotiable 
paper  in  a  valise  that  stood  on  the  table.  The 
merchant  had,  apparently,  been  arranging  his 
accounts  at  the  moment  Agathe  entered.  A 
morocco  leather  portfolio,  the  pages  of  which 
were  full  of  figures,  lay  open  beside  1-he  valise, 
and  from  the  latter  there  had  escaped  handfuls  of 
six-livre  pieces  mingled  with  louis  d*or.  The 
owner  of  this  wealth  was  a  man  still  young 
and  of  pleasing  appearance ;  he  did  not  appear 
superior  to  his  condition  in  language  and  man- 
ners, but  there  was  a  certain  intelli^nce  and  de- 
cision in  his  coantenance  that  stood  him  instead 
of  high  breeding.  With  an  indifferent  air  he 
thrust  back  into  the  valise  all  that  fine  coin,  the 
sight  of  which  astonished  Ae:athe,  and  began  to 
unfold  his  handkerchiefs  and  ribands.  Never  had 
Mademoiselle  Colobridres  seen  such  magnificent 
fabrics ;  there  were  Smyrna  crapes,  and  Indian 
satins  brocaded  with  flowers,  butterflies  and  birds, 
and  ribands  of  all  colours  interwoven  with  gold 
and  silver.  The  little  girl  cried  out  in  ecstasy  at 
the  sight  of  these  fine  things ;  while  Axjrathe 
looked  on  them  in  silence  with  a  bewilderea  eye, 
and  was  rather  embarrassed  how  to  declare  that 
they  were  all  too  handsome  for  her.  The  mer- 
chant apparently  did  not  guess  the  cause  of  her 
hesitation,  for  he  said,  pushing  aside  the  boxes  he 
bad  opened,  *  I  think  I  can  show  you  something 
still  better.' 

"*Pray,  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  search 
further,'  said  Agathe,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  took  out 
her  little  purse ;  *  I  only  want  a  very  plain  hand- 
kerchief; something  simple  and  cheap.  All 
these  things  are  too  elegant.' 

"  *  Pardon  me,  madame  la  baronne,  nothing  can 
be  elegant  enough  for  you,'  replied  the  merchant, 
politely. 

"  *  I  am  not  Madame  Colobridres,'  said  Ae;athe, 
blushing,  '  I  am  her  sister-in-law.  It  would  not 
be  becoming  for  a  young  lady  to  wear  such 
sumptuous  things.' 

"  *  Oh,  do,  do,  aunt,  dress  yourself  out  fine  for 
once !'  exclaimed  the  child ;  *  you  have  never 
done  so,  nor  we  either.' 

'^  *  People  who  live  all  the  year  round  in  the  coun- 
tiT  have  no  need  of  so  much  dress,'  interposed 
Mademoiselle  de  Colobri^res,  hastily,  in  hopes  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  child's  prattle;  but  the  little 
creature  was  too  much  excited  by  the  splendid 
things  the  merchant  continued  to  place  before 
her,  and  she  went  on  with  unchecked  volubility : 

"  *  But  indeed,  indeed  we  ought  to  buy  all  these 
things,  and  then  Nanon,  the  exciseman's  daugh- 
ter, would  not  give  herself  such  airs  at  mass  when 
she  struts  before  our  bench  with  her  gingham 
frock  and  her  coiffe  a  papUhn,  We  should  have 
new  clothes  like  her,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
mend  our  Sunday  clothes  every  Saturday.' 

"  Agathe  coloured  deeply,  and  with  much  con- 
fusion of  manner  rebuked  the  little  girl's  loqua- 
city ;  but  almost  instantly  overcoming  the  natural 
weakness  of  her  pride,  she  put  aside  the  elisten- 
inp  silks  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  she 
laid  her  light  purse  on  the  table,  saying  in  a  tone 
of  melancholy  dignity :  '  We  are  not  rich ;  here 
is  alll  can  lay  out  with  von  at  present.' 


*' '  Never  mind,  mademoiselle,'  was  the  mer- 
chant's eager  reply ;  '  do  me  the  honour  to  chooee 
whatever  you  may  please  to  require ;  yoa  will 
pay  me  another  time.' 

*'  Agathe  shook  her  head ;  but  the  merchant 
persisted :  You  can  discharge  this  little  debt  in  a 
year,  if  convenient  to  you,  mademoiselle ;  I  shall 
be  here  again  by  that  time.' 

**  *  When  that  time  comes  I  shall  not  be  here,' 
said  Mademoiselle  de  Colobri^res,  sadly.  'No 
finery  is  needed  where  I  am  eoing,  but  a  black 
woollen  gown  to  be  worn  all  tne  year,  and  a  veil 
that  is  never  changed.' 

'* '  You  are  going  into  a  convent,  mademoi- 
selle ?'  said  the  merchant,  with  a  guarded  expres- 
sion of  surprise  and  interest. 

"  *  Yes,  ere  long ;  and  really,'  she  continued  in 
the  same  sad  and  resigned  tone,  *  I  have  no  nee<] 
of  such  things  as  you  have  shown  me.  Oblige 
me  by  letting  me  see  the  plainest  goods  yoa 
have.' 

"  The  merchant  went  to  a  bale  at  the  end  of 
the  room  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  and  while 
he  was  unpacking  it,  Agrathe  amused  herself  with 
looking  over  the  gomls  strewed  before  her. 
Among  them  lay  a  portfolio  of  tolerably  ^food  eo- 
I  gravings,  which  she  began  to  examine  with  some 
curiosity.  Most  of  them  represented  polite  pasto- 
ral scenes,  in  which  plump  cupids  ana  enamoored 
deities  sported  with  dainty  shepherdesses  and  in- 
nocent swains  bedizened  with  pink  ribands;  bat 
among  these  idyllic  compositions  there  was  one 
that  made  a  deep  impression  on  Mademoiselle  de 
ColobriSres.  The  artist,  seized  with  a  tragic  in- 
spiration, had  depicted  a  scene  of  monastic  life  io 
all  its  horrors.  In  a  damp  vault,  scarcely  lighted 
by  an  expiring  lamp,  a  nun  lay  stretched  on  her 
bed  of  straw.  She  was  dying  immured  in  the  in 
pace,  and  her  wasted  hands  and  dim  eyes  were 
raised  to  heaven  with  an  indescribable  expressios. 
Like  the  prophet  king  she  seemed  crying  out 
from  those  depths  in  a  hopeless  appeal  to  the 
divine  mercy. 

*' Agathe  gazed  in  dismay  on  this  dismal  image. 
All  the  latent  repugnance  of  her  soul  for  the  mo- 
nastic life,  all  her  loathing  for  the  vows  she  was 
about  to  pronounce,  were  suddenly  and  violently 
aroused ;  she  let  the  engraving  fall  on  her  lap  and 
burst  into  tears.  Just  at  that  moment  the  mer* 
chant  came  back  from  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
A  glance  at  the  engraving  explained  to  bim  the 
cause  of  this  outbreak  of  grief,  and  he  said  with 
evident  emotion,  *  You  are  going  into  a  convent, 
mademoiselle  ^  It  is  a  terrible  step,  if  you  ^ 
not  led  to  it  by  a  strong  vocation.  Pardon  me  u 
I  venture  to  ofer  an  opinion  on  what  concerw 
you,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  will  commit 
a  crime  against  yourself  in  thus  entering  the 
grave  alive.  The  time  will  come,  perhaps,  when 
you  will  bitterly  regret  such  a  step.' 

"  •  Regret  it !  I  do  so  already  •'  cried  Mademoi- 
selle de  Colobridrex,  whose  long  pent  feelings 
now  broke  forth  uncontrollably ;  *I  loathe  aeon- 
vent  life,  and  look  forward  with  dread  to  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  I  must  submit  to  my  fate.' 

"  *  You  have  a  father  or  a  mother  who  instftt 
on  this  sacrifice  7' 

"  *  No,  my  parents  are  dead.' 

"  *  Indeed  ?    Then  who  constrains  you  V 

«*  Necessity,'  replied  Agathe,  bitterly.     ^ 
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nunnery  is  the  only  asylum  on  earth  for  a  poor 
maiden  of  noble  bluod,  and  in  sach  an  asylum 
most  of  the  females  of  our  family  have  been  im- 
mured in  the  prime  of  life.  It  has  long  been  the 
custom  of  the  Colobri^res  to  sacrifice  us  thus, 
since  their  fortune  has  ceased  to  be  adequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  their  rank.  Oh,  why  does 
not  God,  to  whom  we  are  devoted  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, why  does  he  not  take  us  from  the  cradle, 
when  our  innocent  hearts  are  as  yet  bound  by  no 
ties  to  this  world  V 

^  Whilst  Agathe  spoke  thus,  looking  up  to 
heaven  with  her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
the  merchant  gazed  on  her  with  a  singular  ex- 
pression of  countenance.    The  man  was  really 
superior  to  his  vulgar  condition  ;  his  was  one  of 
those  prompt  and  decisive  natures,  which,  by  dint 
of  resolute  will  and  daring  shrewdness,  carry 
themselves  triumphantly  through  'the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances.     Such  were  the  qualities  to 
which  Pierre  Maragnon  already  owed  a  fortune 
acquired  in  hazardous  speculations.    As  he  gazed 
on  the  beautiful  and  high-born  lady  who  now  bent 
her  tearful  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  seemed  abashed 
at  having  suffered  a  stranger  to  be  the  witness  of 
her  unguarded  emotion  and  the  confidant  of  het 
secret  sorrows,  Pierre  Maragnon  felt  that  the  mo- 
ment might  be  decisive  of  the  future  destiny  of 
them  both.     A  thought,  extravagant  almost  to 
wildness,  flashed  upon  his  mind.     With  the  same 
quick  tact  that  he  exercised  in  all  his  dealings, 
he  calculated  the  chances  of  the  matter  before 
him  ;  they  appeared  favourable,  and  he  dared  to 
conceive  a  hope,  a  project ;  viz.,  that  he  would 
carry  off  Mademoiselle  de  Colobri^res,  and  marry 
her,  he,  Pierre  Maragnon  !     To  any  one  who 
could  have  seen  into  the  mind  of  Agathe  at  that 
moment,  such  an  idea  would  have  seemed  the 
height  of  presumption    and    folly.      The  poor 
young  lady  did  not  even  take  any  notice  of  him 
who  was  gazing  with  such  deep  scrutiny  upon 
her  beautiful  downcast  countenance.      In  the 
eves  of  the  indigent  daughter  of  the  barons  of 
Colobrieres,  a  merchant,  a  roturier,  was  not  a 
man ;  and  the  good-will  with  which  she  deigned 
to  regard  Pierre  Maragnon  was  of  a  kind,  per- 
haps, more  mortifying  to  its  object  than  would 
have  been  mere  indilSerence.    The  first  necessary 
step  was  to  bring  down  that  instinctive  pride  of 
hers,  and  annihilate  her  inveterate  prejudice  by  a 
direct  and  undisguised  attack ;  and  this  Pierre 
Maragnon  resolved  to  do,  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  Agathe  upon  the  first  word  he 
ntterecl. 

**  *  Yon  will  think  me  very  forward,  mademoi- 
selle,* he  said,  in  a  grave,  respectful  tone ;  *  but 
as  I  have  spoken  my  mind  as  to  your  situation,  i 
think  it  my  duty  also  to  give  you  this  advice. 
Make  up  your  mind  to  eudure  anything,  rather 
than  enter  a  convent.  You  cannot  remain  with 
your  family ;  they  are  too  poor  to  keep  you ;  well, 
then,  leave  them  and  go  live  elsewhere.  Work, 
if  it  be  necessary ;  it  is  neitlier  a  disgrace  nor 
even  a  misfortune.  Is  not  constant  toil,  with 
freedom,  better  than  a  life  of  sloth,  cloistered 
within  four  wails,  whence  you  can  never  come 
out,  alive  or  dead?* 

" '  That  is  true,*  replied  Mademoiselle  de  Colo- 
brieres, surprised,  but  not  ofiended  at  such  lan- 
guage. '  If  I  could  renounce  my  nobility  and  my 
name,  my  conne  would  be  taken  to-morrow — at 


once.  I  would  go  and  live,  no  matter  where,  by 
the  labour  of  my  hands,  rather  than  become  a 
nun.^ 

**  *  And  what  prevents  you,  mademoiselle  ?* 
said  Pierre  Maragnon,  boldly.  *  It  needs  only  a 
slight  efiK)rt  of  courage,  and  you  mav  descend 
from  that  rank  which  imposes  so  terrible  a  sacri- 
fice  upon  you,  and  become  a  petite  bourgeaise. 
You  have  no  other  refuge  than  the  convent,  be- 
cause you  are  too  poor  to  marry  a  man  of  your 
own  quality ;  but  a  roturier  would  think  himself 
fortunate  to  wed  you  without  a  dower.* 

"  A  man  of  no  birth  would  never  dare  to  ask 
me  in  marriage,*  replied  Agathe,  naively. 

** '  The  situation  in  which  you  are  placed  may 
prompt  some  one  to  make  so  bold,*  said  the  mer- 
chant in  a  tone  of  peculiar  meaning,  and  looking 
her  steadily  in  the  face. 

"  She  understood  him.  The  blood  rushed  into 
her  cheeks :  her  eyes  flashed  with  pride,  perhaps 
with  indignation  ;  but  this  involuntary  movement 
of  the  blc^  subsided  immediately;  she  made  no 
answer,  and  remained  thoughtful.  Pierre  Mar- 
agnon deemed  his  triumph  certain  when  he  saw 
her  ponder  thus.  Concealing  his  joy,  and  the 
very  strong^  feeling  that  was  already  taking  pos- 
session of  liis  soul,  he  began  again  to  descant  on 
the  fate  of  those  who  become  nuns  without  any 
special  vocation.  Though  his  youth  and  his  good 
looks  might  have  inspired  him  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  confidence,  he  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
make  trial  of  any  vulgar  means  of  seduction ;  lie 
said  not  a  word  of  what  was  passing  in  his  heart, 
but  keeping  within  due  control  the  admiration, 
mingleci  with  respect  and  tenderness,  with  which 
the  beauty  of  Agathe  had  at  once  impresc>ed  him, 
he  applied  himself  to  discussing  the  possibility  of 
a  marriage  between  a  wealthy  roturier  and  tho 
descendant  of  an  illustrious  and  utterly  ruined 
family.  He  set  forth  his  own  position  in  precipe 
terms ;  it  was  prosperous.  An  orphan  from  his 
childhood,  he  owed  to  his  own  active  exertions  a 
fortune  ten  times  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  cas- 
tle and  estates  of  Colobridres.  Agathe  hearken- 
ed, confused,  and  tempted,  not  by  her  heart,  but 
by  her  reason,  which  told  her  that  after  all  it 
would  be  better  to  become  the  wife  of  the  mer- 
chant, than  to  be  shut  up  for  the  rest  of  her  days 
in  a  nunnery. 

"  The  little  giri  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  lap 
of  her  young  aunt.  All  was  hushed  in  the  old 
manor.  The  castellan  of  Cotobridres,  far  from 
suspecting  the  affront  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened, was  fast  asleep  beside  his  wife,  and  dream- 
ed of  finding  under  the  head  of  his  bed  a  fine  bag 
of  crowns,  with  which  he  had  the  castle  repaired, 
and  bought  himself  a  new  coat.  Mademuifc-elle 
de  Colobrieres  and  Pierre  Maragnon  had  full  lei- 
sure to  confer  together,  and  when  the  clock  struck 
midnight,  their  interview  was  not  yet  ended. 
Agathe  nevertheless  had  not  made  up  her  mind. 
The  longer  she  reflected,  the  more  she  felt  the 
importance  of  the  consent  or  refusal  she  was 
about  to  pronounce.  Pale,  oppressed,  and  trem- 
bling, she  kept  silence,  or  replied  only  in  mono- 
syllables mingled  with  sighs,  to  tlie  preetsing  ar- 
guments with  which  Pierre  Maragnon  strove  to 
nz  her  wavering  purpose.  But  in  the  course  of 
this  long  conference  he  had  made  immense  pro- 
gress. Mademoiselle  de  Colobrieres  was  insen- 
sibly coming  to  treat  him  as  an  equal,  and  moie 
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than  once  she  called  him  Monsieur.  At  last,  un- 
able as  yet  to  decide,  she  said  : 

"  *  In  the  perturbation  into  which  all  this  has 
thrown  me,  monsieur,  I  cannot  come  to  any  deci- 
sion. I  want  to  be  alone,  to  collect  my  thoughts, 
and  pray  to  God  before  I  give  you  an  answer.  It 
is  now  late  in  the  night,  and  you  go  away  in 
the  morning ;  well  then,  as  soon  as  the  first  streak 
of  dawn  appears  yonder,  behind  the  hills,  my  re- 
solution will  have  been  taken.  If  I  do  not  return 
to  meet  you,  quit  this  castle  immediately,  for  I 
shall  have  resigned  myself  to  my  lot.' 

*'  She  rose,  and  Pierre  Maragnon  replied  sub- 
missively, but  with  deep  feeling,  *  Your  weal  or 
woe  are  in  your  own  hands,  mademoiselle ;  may 
lieaven  inspire  you,  and  bring  you  hither  again 
to-morrow  morning.* 

**  Agathe  took  tne  sleeping  child  in  her  arms 
and  slowly  left  the  room.    She  had  to  traverse 

fiart  of  the  castle  to  reach  her  chamber.  The  si- 
ence  of  night,  and  the  pale  moonbeams  failing 
on  the  disjointed  floors,  imparted  to  those  vast 
and  long  uninhabited  halls  a  sad  and  desolate  as- 
pect that  sank  with  a  chill  weight  on  her  spirits. 
She  ffazed  long  around  her,  as  if  to  confirm  to 
herself  the  total  ruin  of  her  house,  and  passed 
onwards,  pondering  on  the  haughty  penury  of  her 
family,  and  the  painful  contrast  between  such 
pinching  indigence  and  the  high  nobility  of  des- 
cent, which  was  her  sole  and  woeful  dower.  On 
entering  her  little  chamber,  she  laid  the  child  on 
the  bed,  and  sat  down  pensively  before  the  prayer- 
desk.  Her  lamp,  which  she  had  left  burning, 
shed  but  a  flickering  light  on  the  blackened  wood 
carvings  that  projected  from  the  sombre  face  of 
the  wsuls.  The  ticking  of  the  invisible  death- 
watch  was  heard  loudly  amid  the  deep  stillness,  as 
the  creature  pursued  its  slow  work  of  destruction 
on  the  elaborately  sculptured  oak  and  walnut. 
Other  slight  sounds  occasionally  interrupted  the 
noise  made  by  the  insect,  as  the  hungry  mice, 
running  about  behind  the  wainscot,  brought  down 
the  damp  crumbling  mortar  of  the  old  walls.  It 
was  near  the  end  of  October ;  the  approach  of 
winter  already  made  itself  felt,  and  as  the  night 
advanced,  a  chiller  air  entered  through  the  dilapi- 
dated windows,  and  made  Agathe  shiver.  The 
poor  girl  had  sunk  on  her  knees  and  wished  to 
pray  ;  but  whilst  her  heart  sought  to  lift  itself  up 
towards  God,  her  mind  was  lost  in  an  endless 
maze  of  thought.  Like  all  persons  who  are  hur- 
ried along  by  no  passion  or  intense  feeling,  she 
vacillated  in  fear  and  doubt  between  the  two  al- 
ternatives before  her,  and  dreaded  that  whatever 
her  choice  might  be  she  should  repent  of  it  on 
the  morrow.  Had  she  found  more  sympathy  and 
tenderness  in  those  around  her,  family  afiection 
would  have  prevailed  in  that  hour  of  crisis,  and 
she  would  have  bethought  her  of  the  aflliction 
and  shame  which  a  misalliance  would  cast  on 
her  house.  But  the  baron  took  no  great  interest 
in  her  fate,  all  his  stock  of  afiectionate  feelings 
being  engrossed  by  the  little  prattlers  whose  num- 
bers grew  with  every  year.  When  all  his  pretty 
brooa  was  gambolling  about  him,  he  used  to  fall 
into  a  reverie,  like  the  woodman  in  the  tale  of 
Little  Puucet,  and  calculate  how  much  more  easi- 
ly he  should  rear  his  bantlings  when  he  should 
have  got  rid  of  poor  Agathe.  The  baroness  was 
a  good  soul,  but  her  distressed  condition  rendered 


her  selfish,  and  forced  her  upon  a  system  of  ways 
and  means,  which,  in  any  one  of  a  less  kindly  oa- 
tore,  would  have  degenerated  into  sordid  scbem- 
in^r.  Mademoiselle  de  Colobri^res  plainly  felt  all 
this,  and  it  was  this  humiliating  and  painful  cer- 
tainty, that  made  her  contemplate  without  dread 
the  rage  and  indignation  of  ner  kindred,  when 
they  should  have  received  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence of  her  marriage.  Still,  however,  she  wa- 
vered ;  and  as  often  nappens  in  the  most  impor- 
tant circumstances  of  life,  it  was  a  trifling  inci- 
dent that  fixed  her  decision.  Whilst  she  was 
immersed  in  her  distracting  thoughts,  and  was 
observing  with  alarm  the  faint  twilight  that  al- 
ready began  to  steal  upon  the  horizon,  tlie  child 
moved  uneasily  on  the  bed  and  sighed  in  some 
unpleasant  dream.  Agatlie  went  to  her,  raised 
her  gently  on  the  pillow,  and  kissed  her  soft 
cheeks,  lAthin^  them  with  tears.  This  woke 
the  child,  who  instinctively  put  her  arm  roond 
her  aunt's  neck,  muttering,  'Show  me  all  you 
bought  last  night  of  the  merchant,  aunt.' 

"  *  I  did  not  buy  anything,'  said  Agathe.  *  Come, 
my  dear,  go  to  sleep.  Or  shall  I  take  you  back 
to  the  other  room,  to  your  brothers  and  sisters  ?' 

"  *  No,  I  will  stay  where  I  am,'  said  the  child, 
looking  round  her ;  *■  mamma  promised  me  this 
room  should  be  mine,  because  1  am  the  eldest.' 

*'  *  Ha  I  and  she  told  you  you  should  have  it 
soon?' 

"*  *  Immediately,  when  you  are  gone  to  the  nun- 
nery,' said  the  child,  with  the  naif  selfishness 
which  children  carry  into  all  their  little  schemes. 

"  *  To  the  nunnery  ! — I  will  not  go ! — and  I 
leave  you  my  chamber,  Euphemie,'  said  Made- 
moiselle de  Colobri^res  starting  up. 

^  The  child  sank  back  on  the  pillow,  and  was 
asleep  again  in  a  moment.  Agathe  took  from 
the  arawer,  that  contained  her  all,  her  little 
enamelled  cross  and  her  prayer  book,  opened  her 
door  softly,  traversed  the  castle  with  firm  and 
rapid  steps,  and  went  down  into  the  court-yard. 
Pierre  Maragnon  had  been  waiting  since  the  first 
glimpse  of  daybreak,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
great  door.  Doubtless  he  had  trembled  in  his 
soul  at  the  thought  thai  it  would  not  open  again, 
for  his  pale  and  haggard  looks  told  of  an  anxious 
night.  At  the  sight  of  Mademoiselle  de  Colo- 
bridres  he  grew  still  paler,  and  then  the  blood 
rushed  fromliis  heart  to  his  head  witli  a  revulsion 
ot  pride  and  joy ;  but  instantly  overcoming  his 
violent  emotion,  he  advanced  and  said  quietly  with 
as  much  respect  as  though  he  were  addressing  a 
queen,  *  Mademoiselle,  we  are  just  about  to  start 
if  you  please  :  in  four  hours  you  will  be  in  Anti- 
bes,  and  you  will  then  let  me  know  your  further 
commands.' 

'* '  I  am  ready,  monsieur,'  said  Agathe,  in  a  low 
voice,  modestly  but  firmly ;  *  but  instead  of  going 
direct  to  Antibes,  we  must  pass  through  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Peyre,  and  stop  tnere  an  hour.' 

'*  The  mules  were  already  laden,  and  the  two 
men  who  had  charge  of  them  had  drawn  them  up 
in  line  outside  the  castle  yard.  A  tall  youn^  man, 
the  same  whom  Agathe  had  seen  asleep,  with  his 
gun  in  reach  of  his  hand,  on  tlie  preceding  eve- 
ning, was  in  the  saddle  keeping  discreetly  out  of 
earshot;  bis  likeness  to  Pierre  Maragnon  told 
plainly  that  they  were  of  the  same  blood  and  bore 
the  same  name.    At  a  sign  from  the  merchant 
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the  little  caravan  began  to  march.  Agathe  was 
still  in  the  hall,  looking  at  a  heap  of  silks,  laces, 
and  other  goods,  neatly  arranged  on  the  sill  in 
the  deep  recess  of  a  window.  Over  all  these 
fine  things,  and  placed  in  a  manner  to  strike  the 
eve  at  once,  was  a  paper,  on  which  was  written : 
From  Mademoiselle  de  Colobri^res.    The  little 

Eurse  containing  the  six  livres  fifteen  sous,  the 
aroness^s  savings,  lay  under  the  paper.  *  It  is 
your  wedding  present,  mademoiselle;  I  have 
takea  the  }ib^ty  of  making  it  in  your  name,'  said 
the  merchant 

**  *  The  poor  children  will  have  new  clothee  for 
once  in  their  lives  !*  murmured  A^the,  thanking 
Pierre  Maragnon  with  a  look.  Then  she  said, 
hurriedly,  <  Let  us  begone.' 

'*  The  merchant  leoup  his  saddle  horse,  a  pow- 
erful animal,  fit  to  carry  the  four  sons  of  Aymon, 
placed  Mademoiselle  Colobridres  on  the  croupe, 
mounted,  and  set  off  at  a  round  trot.  The  cara- 
van was  already  out  of  sight  beyond  a  turn  of  the 
road,  but  the  tramp  of  the  mules  and  the  tinkling 
of  their  bells  were  audible. 

^  When  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
l)efore  they  entered  the  tortuous  road  leading 
away  from  Colobri^res,  Agathe  turned  back  and 
looked  her  last  on  the  castle  of  her  fathers.  It 
was  a  look  full  of  sorrow  and  fondness  that  poig- 
nantly bespoke  all  the  feelings  of  her  soul. 
'  Farewell  2'  she  mentally  ejaculated,  *  farewell 
noble  abode,  whence  poverty  expels  me !  Had  I 
been  allowed  to  pass  my  cheerless  existence 
within  the  shelter  of  those  ruined  walls — had  I 
been  left  a  little  place  by  my  father's  hearth,  and 
a  right  to  sit  at  the  scanty  table  where  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  have  always  found  my  daily  bread, 
I  would  not  have  forsaken  my  family  and  re- 
nounced my  name.' 

'*  Her  tears  flowed  silently  as  she  thought  thus ;  j 
she  wiped  them  away  with  one  band,  whilst  the 
other  instinctively  clung  to  Pierre  Maragnon^s 
arm,  with  a  close  and  timorous  grasp.  The  mer- 
chant, proud  as  a  monarch,  rode  with  head  erect 
and  a  glad  heart,  thinking  of  the  happiness  and 
the  honour  that  awaited  him.  Once  out  of  sight 
of  the  castle  of  Colobri^res  he  pat  his  horse  to  a 
walk,  and  took  the  liberty  to  ask  Agathe  if  she 
had  any  particular  purpose  in  going  to  St.  Peyre. 

"  *  The  purpose  of  oeing  married  to  you  this 
very  day,'  was  her  reply. 

"  The  heart  of  Pierre  Maragnon  thrilled  at  the 
words.  In  his  ecstasy  he  was  near  raising  to  his 
lips  the  small  hand  that  grasped  his  green  ratteen 
sleeve;  but  checking  himself,  he  only  replied  in 
the  most  respectful  tone :  '  I  durst  not  have  taken 
it  upon  me  to  press  you  on  this  subject,  mademoi- 
selle ;  and  yet  I  felt  that  the  most  proper  course 
you  could  take  was  not  to  postpone  tlie  honour 
you  intend  to  do  me ;  your  determination  delights 
me.  If  you  please,  we  will  allow  my  people  to 
proceed  slowly,  and  we  will  ride  on  before  tnem.' 

"  *  Yes,'  sakl  Agathe,  *  that  is  well  thought  of; 
we  should  be  at  St.  Feyie  before  the  lu»ur  of 
mass.' 

"The  merchant  set  spurs  to  bis  horse,  and 
turning  off  from  the  road,  rode  across  the  fields, 
by  which  means  he  had  soon  outstripped  the  car- 
avan, which  was  proceeding  steadily  m  a  sunken 
way,  so  deep  that  ill-disposed  persons  might  have 
ain  there  in  ambush.    Agathe,  frightened  a  little 


by  the  brisk  pace  of  the  horse,  drew  up  her  small 
feet  under  her  petticoat,  and  clung  with  both  arms 
to  her  companion,  who  at  that  moment  looked  not 
unlike  Pierre  of  Provence  carrying  off  the  fair 
Maguebne. 

*Mt  was  about  seven  in  the  morning  when  the 
young  couple  arrived  in  front  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peyre.  The  sacristan  had  already  rung  the  first 
matin  bell,  but  the  village  population  were  in  the 
fields,  and  there  were  only  two  or  three  old  men 
about  the  church,  basking  in  the  sun.  The  mer- 
chant fastened  his  horse  to  the  iMilings  of  the 
priest's  little  garden,  and  accompanied  Mademoi- 
selle de  Colobri^res  into  the  church,  where  both 
knelt  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  lonely  nave. 
Agathe,  then  making  a  sign  to  Pierre  Maragnon 
to  wait  for  her,  went  into  the  sacristy,  where  she 
found  the  cur^  putting  on  his  robes,  assisted  by 
the  lad  who  was  to  aid  in  the  performance  of  the 
mass.  He  was  a  young  priest,  tolerably  well- 
read  ;  a  man  of  tolerant  piety  and  great  virtue. 
Occasionally,  in  visiting  his  parishioners,  he  had 
called  at  the  castle  of  ColobriSres,  and  Agathe 
was  well  known  to  him. 

" '  The  blessing  of  heaven  be  on  you,  made- 
moiselle ;'  he  exclaimed,  as  Agathe  advanced  to 
him  pale  and  trembling.  'Has  anything  unto- 
ward happened  at  Colobridres  ?' 

**  *  No,  Monsieur  le  Cur^  ;'  she  replied.,  *  It  is 
myself  the  matter  concerns,  and  1  am  come  to 
beg  vou  will  hear  my  confession  immediately.' 

"  The  cur^,  much  astonished,  motioned  to  his 
little  clerk  to  retire,  and  sat  down,  after  having 
closed  the  door  of  the  sacristy.  Mademoiselle 
de  Colobridres  then  knelt  down,  and  after  relat- 
ing what  had  occurred  on  the  preceding  night, 
she  told  him  the  resolution  she  had  taken,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  she  was  come.  The  case  was 
novel  and  embarrassing.  Mademoiselle  de  Colo- 
bridres  was  an  orphan,  and  had  attained  her  ma- 
jority, so  that  she  could  dispose  of  her  own  mind ; 
nevertheless  her  family  was  legally  empowered 
to  resist  such  a  misalliance  as  she  was  about  to 
make.  Besides  this,  it  was  necessary  io  fulfil 
the  previous  formalities  required  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws  in  all  but  extraordinary  cases.  The 
good  priest  refused  at  first,  hoping,  perhaps,  that 
Agathe  would  abandon  her  intention,  and  allow 
him  to  convev  her  back  quietly  and  without  scan- 
dal to  Colobridres.  But  upon  the  first  word  he 
uttered  to  that  eflect,  she  rose  and  said,  resolutely, 
'  No,  Monsieur  le  Cur6,  I  did  not  take  this  step 
with  the  intention  of  afterwards  receding.  I  will 
go  with  Pierre  Maragnon  wherever  he  chooses 
to  take  me,  and  he  will  marry  me  when  it  shall 
so  please  him ;  but  it  is  for  you  matter  of  con- 
science to  let  me  depart  thus.  Since  I  am  re- 
solved to  go  with  him,  were  it  not  better  he  should 
take  me  away  as  his  wife  and  not  as  his  mi<itress  ? 
Alas !  if  we  both  commit  such  a  fault,  it  will  be 
sorely  against  our  will.' 

'*This  way  of  putting  the  case  alarmed  the 
cure.  He  was  a  truly  religious  man,  of  a  timo- 
rous conscience,  but  of  an  upright  and  decided 
character.  '  Mademoiselle,'  he  said,  after  some 
reflection ;  '  I  consent  to  marry  you ;  God  in  his 
mercy  grant  that  you  may  live  afterwards  without 
regret  and  remorse !  After  the  ceremony,  I  will  go 
and  see  M.  le  Baron  de  Colobri^res.  No  doubt 
they  are  searching  for  you  at  tliis  moment,  and  any 
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sormise  will  have  been  adopted  by  yonr  family 
rather  than  a  saspicion  of  what  is  actually  occur- 
ring. I  will  intercede  for  you,  but  I  fear  it  will  be 
wiuiout  avail.  For  the  last  time,  I  entreat  you  to 
reflect :  are  you  fully  resolved  thus  to  for  ever  se- 
parate from  your  family,  who  will  never  think  of 
you,  perhaps,  without  anger  and  shame  7' 
"  '  My  greatest  desire  is  that  they  may  forgive 
?,'  replied  Agathe,  with  mournful  determination ; 


me 


her  respecting  her  daughters.  None  of  the  fiM 
five  saw  their  eighteenth  year  under  the  paternal 
roof,  but  were  shut  up  in  a  nunnery,  and  had 
made  the  last  vows  long  before  the  age  when 
their  aunt  had  chosen  to  marry  a  roturier  rather 
than  take  the  veil.'^ 


'  but  I  do  not  nope  they  will,  Monsieur  le  Cur6 ; 
and  when  I  left  Colobri^res,  I  knew  well  that  it 
was  for  ever.' 

'*  The  core  motioned  to  her  to  kneel  down 
again,  and  al^r  praying  with  her  and  duly  accom- 
plishing all  that  should  precede  the  religious  ce- 
remony, he  told  her  to  go  and  wait  for  him  in  the 
church,  and  meanwhile  to  send  Pierre  Maragnon 
to  him.  The  little  clerk  went  bv  the  priest's  de- 
sire and  fetched  two  of  the  ola  men  who  were 
sitting  in  the  porch,  to  act  as  witnesses ;  and  a 
quarter  of  an  nour  afterwards  Pierre  Maragnon 
and  Agathe  de  Colobridres  were  married.  On 
coming  out  of  church  they  met  the  whole  caravan 
which  had  just  arrived,  and  Pierre  going  up  to 
the  young  man  we  have  seen  before,  said  to  him, 
with  a  face  beaming  with  proud  joy  as  he  pointed 
to  Agathe, '  Take  her  hand,  Jacques ;  she  is  your 
sister.' 

^  That  same  afternoon,  whilst  the  new  married 
couple  were  on  their  road  for  Marseilles,  the  cure 
proceeded  to  Colobri^res.  The  baron  and  his 
wife  were  still  busy  with  conjectures  i  they  had 
found  Agathe's  wedding  presents  on  the  window- 
ledge,  but  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  them, 
and  their  wits  were  perplexed  with  a  host  of  con- 
jectures, none  of  which  approached  the  truth. 
When  the  cure  had  given  a  plain  statement  of 
the  facts,  the  baron  burst  into  paroxysms  of  ra^e 
and  indignation,  and  the  baroness  shed  tears.  In 
spite  of  her  natural  gentleness  and  indulgent  dis- 
position, the  (food  lady  was  also  incensed  against 
her  sister- in-faw,  and  cried  out  in  a  comical  tran- 
sport of  anger  and  distress  :  *•  Mademoiselle  de 
Colobrieres  the  wife  of  Pierre  Maragnon !  That 
she  should  have  been  guilty  of  the  weakness  of 
loving  him  is  what  I  might,  perhaps,  conceive ; 
but  marry  him — never !' 

''The  Baron  de  Colobrieres  renounced  his 
sister  Agathe,  cursed  her,  snd  expressly  forbade 
that  her  name  should  ever  be  uttered  in  his  pre- 
sence. Ader  this  solemn  declaration  he  had  a 
bonfire  made  of  brushwood  in  the  great  court, 
and  when  it  was  well  lighted,  he  sternly  flung 
Agathe's  presents  into  the  blaze.  The  baroness 
sighed  piteottsly  when  she  saw  the  brave  tissues 
vanishing  in  the  flames,  and  mentally  computed 
the  number  of  new  dresses  that  might  have  been 
made  out  of  what  was  soon  but  a  handful  of 
ashes.  But  she  knew  her  husband  too  well  to 
venture  on  the  least  remonstrance;  she  knew 
that  the  worthy  man  would  rather  have  seen  his 
children  clad  in  lambskins,  like  the  pictures  of 
little  St.  John,  than  decked  in  garments  made  of 
Pierre  Maragnon's  wedding  presents.  With  a 
heavy  heart,  she  locked  up  the  six  livres  fifteen 
sous  which  had  been  found  untouched  in  the 
purse ;  and  considering  that  all  this  disaster  had 
come  of  the  unlucky  wish  to  spend  her  savings, 
she  made  a  vow  that  she  would  be  wiser  in  future. 
Agathe's  example,  moreover,  was  a  warning  to 
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In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  magnificeot 
picture-book  before  us,  we  rejoice  at  the  op- 
portunity it  aflR>rds  us  for  departmg  from 
the  tone  of  censure  in  which  we  have  too 
often  felt  compelled  to  speak  of  the  works 
and  deeds  of  our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. For  once,  at  least,  tbey  cannot  accuse 
us  of  scorn  fnl  disrespect,  or  of  insular  pre- 
judice, when,  according  to  our  best  ability, 
we  recommend  nationality  in  Art,  as  the  one 
thing  beautiful,  desirable,  and  needful  for  its 
permanent  existence*  Towards  this  poiot 
we  would  have  our  American  friends  strain 
every  nerve:  They  have  already  proved 
themselves  steady  and  enthusiastic  pilgrims 
along  the  world's  highways.  We  may  men- 
tion the  names  of  West,  Washington  AllstoD, 
Leslie,  Sully,  in  proof  that  they  can  take 
rank  among  the  most  admirable  Europeans, 
when  they  deign  to  paint  in  the  European 
fashion  ;  nor  can  the  Londoners  or  the  Flo- 
rentines forget,  that  in  his  *  Greek  Slare,' 
W.  Hiram  Powers  has  put  in  a  very  strong 
claim  for  the  championship  of  modern  sculp* 
ture,  one  to  which  the  Rauchs,  and  the  Gib- 
sons, and  the  Schwanthalers,  and  the  Bailys 
would  find  it  hard  to  ofier  a  rejoinder.  In 
all  revivals  and  adaptations,  however, — in  aQ 
workings  af\er  this  antique,  or  the  other  tra- 
dition, there  is  an  unsoundness,  and  a  want 
of  satisfaction,  the  end  of  which  can  be  but 
mediocrity.  It  needs  but  to  walk  the  rounds 
of  the  churches,  galleries,  and  studios  of 
Munich,  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  modern, 
when  imitating  ancient  Art.  There  has 
been  no  want  of  earnest  study,  no  want  of 
unselfish  devotion  to  a  purpose,  no  want  of 
sympathy  and  patronage:  and  here  and 
there  industry,  ingenuity,  and  sincerity  have 
*  tossed  and  turned '  themselves,  have  accu- 
mulated and  wrought,  till  the  result  is  all 
but  a  creation, — all  but  a  work  of  genius. 
Yet  the  impression^  on  ourselves  at  least,  of 
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these  vaunted  works  is  saddening.  It  is 
painful  to  see  that  sympathy  will  not  keep 
pace  with  effort ;  painful  to  be  compelled  to 
admit  (as  one  is  compelled  to  do,  a  score  of 
times  every  hour,  by  some  flash  of  recollec- 
tion of  the  glories  of  the  ancients),  that  we 
are  only  looking  at  an  elaborate  mistake; 
painful  to  anticipate  a  not  very  distant  pe- 
riod, when  Glyptothek  and  Basilica,  Fest-bau 
and  Alter  Heiligen  Kapelle,  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  connoisseurs,  as  so  many  tnonuments 
of  respectable  pedantry,  and  school  exercise ; 
more  praiseworthy  for  intent,  but  little  nwre 
so  in  fact  of  artistic  merit,  than  the  follies  of 
Louis  Quinze,  or  than  the  Library  built  after 
the  fashion  of  a  chest  of  drawers  with  which 
the  great  Frederick  of  Prussia  chose  to  di- 
versify the  main  street  of  his  show  capital !; 
We  have  dwelt  upon  Munich  because  the 
name  of  this  city  is  in  everyone's  mouth ; 
but  it  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times;  not  a  solitary  instance.  The 
worthy  personages,  who  imagine  they  are 
advancing  the  cause  of  devotion  and  author- 
ity, by  attempting  to  bring  back  church 
music  to  the  barbarianism  of  the  Gregorian 
chant,  offer  another.  Why  are  these  things  ? 
Does  that  old  superstitious  fear  yet  linger  on 
the  earth,  which  mistrusted  creation  and  dis- 
covery as  irreverent?  Is  Orthodoxy  main- 
tained by  not  a  few,  because  it  saves  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  original  thought  ?  These 
questions  sound  almost  monstrous:  yet  much 
of  the  artistic  criticism,  and  the  motives  held 
out  for  artistic  eflbrt  in  the  present  day,  when 
stripped  of  the  verbiage  in  which  canters  of 
all  classes  love  to  involve  them,  have  no 
wiser  principles  for  keruel.  Yet,  digress- 
ing (or  a  nnoment,  let  us  thankfully  remark 
how — in  spite  of  all  this  laziness  and  pe- 
dantry, this  appeal  to  a  spurious  devotional 
spirit,  which  overlooks  the  glorification  of 
God  in  the  Present,  no  less  than  in  the  Past 
— Genius  is  vindicating  itself:  how  the  ne- 
cessities,  the  materials,  and  the  social  ar- 
rangements  of  the  world  are  unconsciously 
calling  forth  and  shaping  productions,  which 
Posterity  may  admire  as  models.  Those 
whose  connoisseurship  and  enthusiasm,  being 
merely  an  afiair  of  precedents  and  synods, 
can  see  nothing  of  the  poetry  which  belongs 
to  every  effort  of  human  ambition,  of  the 
beauty  which  bears  company  with  every  step 
of  civilisation,  will  deride  us  as  utilitarian, 
or  denounce  us  as  at  once  visionary  and 
materialist,  if,  by  way  of  illustration,  we 
venture  to  assert,  that  in  the  magnificent 
structures  which  steam  conveyance  has  origi- 
nated, we  have  more  chance  of  a  new  order 
of  architecture,  than  in  all  the  porings  and 
pryings  of  the  Pugin  school  of  artists,  who 
sanction  every  aoachronism  and  inconsisten- 


cy of  past,  half-instructed  ages,  on  the  score 
of  a  mystical  sanctity,  and  demand  the  sac- 
rifice of  Criticism  at  the  altar  of  Faith.  Let 
all  menx>rials  of  the  past  be  reverently  pre- 
served,  but  preserved  as  memorials,  not  mo- 
dels.  It  should  be  our  task,  as  it  is  our  pri- 
vilege, to  go  forward. 

Viewed  under  their  two-fold  aspect,  espe- 
cially, seeing  that  anything  entirely  new 
stands,  for  the  present,  at  so  heavy  a  disad- 
vantage, whatsoever  the  enchantment  of  dis- 
tance may  do  for  Posterity — all  collections 
with  regard  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
America  have  a  value,  which  every  year  will 
only  increase.  Perhaps  never  has  savage 
life  worn  a  form  so  inviting  and  poetical,  as  in 
the  annals  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Though  hard- 
ly disposed,  with  the  pro8pecttis  of  Messrs. 
McKenney  and  Hall's  work,  to  admit  the 
Red-jackets  and  Mohongos  as  'Ciceros  and 
Cssars,  Hectors  and  Helens ;'  though  hu- 
man conservatism,  or  human  simplicity, 
could  never,  in  their  most  stiff  or  sickly  va- 
garies, dream  of  a  revival  of  wigwams,  of 
an  extension  of  the  picturesque  birch-bark 
and  quill  manufactures ;  of  encouraging, 
afler  the  fashion  of  <  Young  England,'  the 
dances  and  the  ball  plays,  with  all  their  dis- 
tinctive forms  of  full-dress  and  undress  (the 
latter,  as  a  lady  tourist  has  told  us  on  some 
festive  occasions,  a  mere  simple  osprey's 
wing), — ^though  it  would  exceed  the  boldness 
of  any  Benedict  to  speak  even  leniently  of 
squaw-dom  as  an  '  honourable  condition,'  in 
days  like  these,  when  The  Schoolmistress  is 
abroad  arousing  and  inspiriting  the  *  women- 
kind,' — there  is  still,  under  every  point  of 
view,  for  the  studious  or  for  the  sympathetic, 
for  the  antiquarian  or  for  the  artist,  for  the 
wild  sportsman  or  the  closet  philosopher,  a 
dignity,  a  charm,  and  a  poetry  about  the  Red 
Man,  to  which,  not  the  whole  library  of  trum- 
pery of  which  he  has  been  made  the  subject 
can  render  us  indifferent.  The  Americans, 
then,  are  justified  in  calling  attention  to  this, 
as  a  great  national  work.  Few  rate  more 
highly  than  ourselves  the  magnificence  of 
Audubon's  collections;  the  artistic  power, 
which  he  has  thrown  into  his  drawings,  giv- 
ing his  ornithological  subjects  the  attractive- 
ness of  some  professed  picture  by  Snyders 
or  Landseer  (distancing,  let  us  add,  Honde- 
kdeter,  the  court  painter  of  Poultry,  by  many 
a  rifle's  length), — few  have  enjoyed  more 
heartily  the  admirable  pages  which  detail 
his  wanderings,  and  describe  his  specimens; 
entertaining  (to  quote  Johnson's  anticipation 
of  Goldsmith's  Natural  History)  <as  a  Per- 
sian tale,'  and  poetical  as  one  of  Christopher 
North's  most  eloquent  rhapsodies  when  '  Ebo^ 
ny '  was  young;  yet,  in  right  of  subject,  we 
must  give  the  handsome  volumes  on  our  ta- 
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Ue  a  yet  more  distinguished  place.  Nor  can 
we  attempt  to  glance  at  their  contents,  with- 
out  a  woitl  or  two  on  a  less  important  point, 
in  which  the  Americans  may  legitimately 
take  pride.  Their  manner  of  production  and 
publication  is  most  praiseworthy.  Mr. 
Whittingham  of  Chiswick,  it  is  true,  might 
suggest  that  the  type  was  too  heavy  for  the 
paper;  and  it  would  strike  Mr.  HuUman- 
del's  experienced  eye,  we  doubt  not,  that  in 
some  half-dozen  specimens,  among  the  litho- 
graphs,  the  grain  of  the  chalk  is  too  coarse 
and  woolly  to  pass  muster  in  these  perfected 
days  of  the  art.  But  the  above  objections 
are  trifling: — hinted,  peradventure,  merely 
to  keep  up  our  character  as  just  critics,  whose 
habit  it  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  to 
indulge  their  spleen  by  declaring  <  that  the 
picture  would  have  been  better  painted,  if 
the  painter  would  have  taken  more  trouble.' 
It  seems  an  Irish  beginning  to  open  the 
third  volume  first ;  but  the  reason  is  ready 
in  the  '  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes '  con- 
tained therein,  and  our  visit  is  merely  a  pass- 
ing one.  For  if  the  physiologists,  philolo- 
gists,  and  other  '  cunning  men '  of  Science, 
have  failed  to  ascertain,  past  contest,  whether 
the  American  Indians  were  or  were  not  of 
the  Tartar  stock, — if  the  signification  of  the 
great  coincidence  between  the  word  *  ha,  ha,' 
as  a  definition  of  an  English  park  ditch,  and 
the  same  appellation  given  by  the  Sioux  to 
the  falls  of  St.  Antony,  is  still  far  from  be- 
ing duly  appreciated : — if  antiquarians  are 
not  precisely  agreed  how  far  the  hierogly- 
phical  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
uncouth  symbols  and  efSgies  which  emboss 
the  Yucatan  temples, '  coincide '  with  the  pat- 
terns rather  than  drawings  on  the  buflTalo- 
skins  of  the  Western  Indians, — ^if,  to  quote 
the  author  of  the  Introductory  £^ay  before 
us,  'nothing  can  be  more  uncertain,  and 
more  unworthy,  we  will  not  say  of  credit, 
but  of  consideration,  than  their  earlier  tradi- 
tions, and  probably  there  is  not  a  single  fact, 
in  all  their  history,  supported  by  satisfactory 
evidence,  which  occurred  half  a  century 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Euro- 
peans ;' — wherefore  should  we  vex  our  read- 
ers with  splitting  theories,  and  spinning  dis- 
quisitions? Again,  to  touch  the  modern 
history  of  the  Indians, — were  it  ever  so 
sketchily, — would  lead  us  into  a  review  of 
Mr.  Schoolcraft's  interesting  collections,  and 
Mr.  Stone's  spirited  and  elaborate  histories 
and  biographies ; — ^into  glancing  over  such 
memoirs  of  the  war-time  as  the  Mrs.  Grants 
and  the  Mrs.  Bleeckers  contributed  (since 
Woman's  testimony  has  always  its  special 
value,  as  embracing  points  which  her  lordly 
master  disdains  to  observe).  We  should 
have  to  crystaliize  into  the  smallest  solid 


space  the  amount  of  facts  and  features  to  be 
got  out  of  the  writings  of  Fenimore  Cooper, 
the  Irvings,  and  Bird.  A  more  romantic 
library  still  remains  to  be  ransacked,  that  of 
missionary  enterprise,  somewhat  sentimen- 
tally opened,  some  fourteen  years  since,  by 
Mr.  Came ;  but  containing,  we  apprehend, 
abundance  of  matter,  for  the  thinker,  or  the 
painter,  or  the  philanthropist.  Enough  on 
the  present  occasion,  then,  to  say,  that  the 
variety  of  materials  seems  in  some  degree 
to  have  puzzled  the  writers  of  the  Prefatory 
Essay,  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  days  of 
laborious  concentration  are  gone,  and  per- 
haps  it  were  too  extreme  to  expect  that  they 
should  be  revived  for  this  occasion  cmly, 
when  the  task  to  be  done  was  merely  to 
make  up  a  handsome  introduction  to  a  pic- 
ture-book. If,  as  we  believe  Sir  Harris  Ni- 
colas  would  tell  us,  our  Lodges  have  srxne- 
times  'forced  their  facts,'  in  writing  the 
biographies  of  our  Illustrious  Personages, — 
if  Corneys  poke  their  heads  out  of  remote 
corners  to  prove  that  our  D'Israelis  are  some- 
what given  to  the  Japanese  fashion  of  mer- 
maid-making,  when  busy  over  their  *  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,'-far  be  it  from  us,  on  peace- 
ful thoughts  intent,  to  do  more  than  hint,  that 
here  or  there  is  a  flimsiness  or  an  inaccora- 
cy,  or  a  want  of  that  grasp  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, for  which  the  memory  of  a  ripe  scholar, 
and  the  hand  of  a  finished  artist,  are  alike 
demanded.  Better  than  picking  of  notes, 
than  complaining  of  facts  carelessly  collected, 
or  of  style  lefl  in  the  unweeded  state  of  na- 
ture, will  it  be  to  offer  the  reader  a  sample 
of  the  introductory  matter  to  the  volume. 
The  following,  however,  is  not  so  much  a 
part  of  the  history,  as  one  among  the  pieces 
justificaUves  upon  which  it  has  been  founded. 
We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  touching 
and  complete  illustration  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  savage  life : — 

"  Certain  marders  were  committed  at  Prairie 
du  Chien  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in  1827,  by  a 

Crty  of  Indians,  headed  by  the  famous  Winne- 
go  chief,  Red  Bird.  Measures  were  taken  to 
capture  the  ofiender8,and  secure  the  peace  of  the 
frontier.  ♦  *  ♦  Information  of  these  move- 
ments was  given  to  the  Indians,  at  a  council  then 
holding  at  the  Butte  des  Morts,  on  Fox  River,  and 
of  the  determination  of  the  United  States'  go- 
vernment to  punish  those  who  had  shed  the  blood 
of  our  people  at  Prairie  da  Chien.  The  Indians 
were  faithfully  warned  of  the  impendmg  danger, 
and  told,  that  if  the  murderers  were  not  surren- 
dered, war  would  be  carried  in  among  them,  and 
a  way  cut  through  their  country,  not  with  axes, 
but  guns.  They  were  advised  to  procure  a  sur- 
render of  the  guilty  persons,  and,  by  so  doing, 
save  the  innocent  from  sufiering.  Runners  were 
dispatched,  bearing  the  intelligence  of  this  infor- 
mation amon^  tlieir  bands.  Our  troops  were  put 
in  motion.    The  Indians  saw,  in  the  movement 
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of  these  troops,  the  storin  that  was  hanging  over 
them.  On  arriving  at  the  portage,  distant  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  Batte  des 
Morts,  we  found  ourselves  within  nine  miles  of  a 
village,  at  which,  we  were  informed,  were  two  of 
the  murderers.  Red  Bird,  the  principal,  and  We- 
kaw,  toother  with  a  large  party  of  warriors. 
The  Indians  apprehending  an  attack,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  our  encampment.  He  arrived,  and 
seated  himself  at  our  tent  door.  On  inquiring 
what  he  wanted,  he  answered,  '  Do  not  strike, 
WJien  the  sun  gets  up  there*  (pointing  to  a  certain 
part  of  the  heavens)  '  they  will  come  in.*  To  the 
question  '  who  wiU  come  in  V  he  answered, '  Red 
Bird  and  We-kaw*  Having  thus  delivered  his 
message,  he  rose,  wrapped  his  blanket  about  him, 
and  returned.  This  was  about  noon.  At  three 
o'clock,  another  Indian  came,  seated  himself  in 
the  same  place,  and  being  questioned,  gave  the 
same  answer.  At  sun-down,  another  came,  and 
repeated  what  the  others  had  said." 

We  must  proceed  with  this  romance  of 
savage  life,  as  told  by  Mr.  McKenney,  in  a 
private  letter  to  Mr.  Barbour,  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  wildness  of  the  incident 
acquires  an  additional  local  colour  from  the 
prosy  and  florid  style  of  American  narra- 
tion, which  we  would  not  destroy  nor  lessen. 
The  reader,  then,  must  excuse  something  of 
prolixity,  for  the  sake  of  character. 

''  Yon  are  already  informed  of  our  arrival  at 
this  place  on  the  31st  ultimo,  and  that  no  move- 
ment was  made  to  capture  the  two  murderers,  who 
were  reported  to  us  to  be  at  the  village  nine  miles 
above,  on  account  of  an  order  received  by  Major 
Whistler  from  General  Atkinson,  directing  him 
to  wait  his  arrival,  and  meantime  to  make  no 
movement  of  any  kind.    We  were,  therefore,  af- 
ter the  necessarv  arrangements  for  defence  and 
security,  &c.,  idly,  but  anxiouslv,  waiting  his  ar- 
rival, when  at  about  one  o'clock  to-day,  we  des- 
cried, coming  in  the  direction  of  the  encampment, 
and  across  the  portage,  a  body  of  Indians,  some 
mounted,  and  some  on  foot.    They  were  first, 
when  discovered,  on  a  mound,  and  descending  it, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  we  could  discern  three 
flags,  two  appearea  to  be  American,  and  one 
whiie;    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    and  in  half  an  hour  they 
were  near  the  river  and  at  the  crossing-place, 
when  we  heard  singing :  it  was  announced  by 
those  who  knew  the  notes,  to  be  a  death-song , 
when  presently  the  river  being  only  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  across,  and  the  Indians  approaching  it, 
those  who  knew  him  said,  *•  It  is  the  Red  Bird 
sinking  his  dealh-song.^    On  the  moment  of  their 
arriving  at  the  landing,  two  scalp-yells  were  given, 
and  these  were  also  by  the  Red  Bird.    Tbe  Me- 
nominies  who  had  accompanied  us  were  lying,  in 
Indian  fashion,  in  different  directions  all  over  the 
hill,   eyeing,  with  a  careless   indiflference,  this 
scene;  but  the  moment  the  yells  were  given, 
they  bounded  from  the  ground,  as  if  they  had 
been  shot  out  of  it,  and  running  in  every  direc- 
tion, each  to  his  gun,  seized  it,  and  throwing 
back  the  pan,  picked  the  touch-hole,  and  rallied! 
They  knew  well  that  the  veils  were  scalp-yells, 
but  they  did  not  know  whether  they  indicated  two 


to  be  taken,  or  two  to  he  given,  but  inferred  the 
first.  Baij^es  were  sent  across  where  they  came 
over,  the  Ked  Bird  carrying  the  white  flag,  and 
We-kaw  by  his  side.  While  they  were  embark- 
ing, I  passed  a  few  yards  from  my  tent,  when  a 
rattlesnake  ran  across  the  path :  he  was  struck 
by  Captain  Dickeson  with  nis  sword,  which  in 
part  disabled  him,  when  I  ran  mine,  it  being  of 
the  sabre  form,  several  times  through  the  body, 
and  finally  through  his  head,  and  holding  it  up,  it 
was  cut  off*  bv  a  Menominie  Indian  with  his 
knife.  The  body  of  the  snake  falling,  was  caught 
up  by  an  Indian,  whilst  I  went  towards  one  of  the 
fires  to  burn  the  head,  that  its  fangs  might  be  in- 
noxious, when  another  Indian  came  running,  and 
begged  me  for  it ;  I  gave  it  to  him.  The  object 
of  w)th  was  to  make  medicine  of  the  reptile.  This 
was  interpreted  to  be  a  good  omen,  as  had  a  pre- 
vious killing  of  one  a  few  mornings  before  on 
Fox  river,  and  of  a  bear.    *    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

^  By  this  time  the  murderers  were  landed,  ac- 
companied by  one  hundred  and  fourteen  of  their 
principal  men.  The^  were  preceded  and  repre- 
sented by  Caraminie,  a  chief,  who  earnestly 
hegged  that  the  prisoners  might  receive  good 
treatment,  and  under  no  circumstances  be  put  in 
irons.  He  appeared  to  dread  the  military,  and 
wished  to  surrender  them  to  the  sub-agent,  Mr. 
Marsh.  His  address  being  made  to  me,  I  told 
him  it  was  proper  he  should  go  to  the  great  chief 
(Major  Whistler),  and  that  so  far  as  Mr.  Marsh's 
presence  might  be  agreeable  to  them  they  should 
nave  it  there.  He  appeared  content,  ancl  moved 
on,  followed  by  the  men  of  his  bands :  the  Red 
Bird  being  in  the  centre  with  his  white  flag: 
whilst  two  other  flags,  American,  were  borne  by 
two  chiefs,  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  line.  The 
military  had  previously  been  drawn  out  in  line. 
The  Menominie  and  Wabanocky  Indians  squatting 
about  in  groups  (looking  curious  enough)  on  the 
left  flank,  the  band  of  music  on  the  right,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  line.  The  murderers  were 
marched  up  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  line, 
some  ten  or  fifteen  paces  from  which  seats  were 
arranged,  and  in  front  of  which,  at  about  ten 
paces,  the  Red  Bird  was  halted,  with  his  misera^ 
ble  looking  companion,  We-Kaw,  by  his  side, 
while  his  Seind  formed  a  semicircle  to  their  right 
and  left.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  Red  Bird, 
and  well  they  might  be ;  for,  of  all  the  Indians  I 
ever  saw,  be  is  decidedly  the  most  perfect  in  form, 
in  face,  and  in  motion.  In  height  he  is  about  six 
feet,  and  in  proportion  exact  and  perfect.  *  ♦  ♦  * 
His  head,  too, — nothing  was  ever  so  well  formed. 
There  was  no  ornamenting  of  the  hair  after  the 
Indian  fashion  :  no  clubbing  it  up  in  blocks  and 
rollers  of  lead  or  silver ;  no  loose  or  straggling 
parts,  but  it  was  cut  after  the  beet  fashion  of  the 
most  refined  civilized  taste.  His  face  was  paint- 
ed, one  side  red,  the  other  a  little  intermixed  with 
green  and  white.  Around  his  neck  he  wore  a 
collar  of  blue  wampum,  beautifully  mixed  with 
white,  sewn  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  covering  it, 
of  about  two  inches  width,  whilst  the  claws  of 
the  panther,  or  large  wild  cat,  were  fastened  to 
the  upper  rim,  and  about  a  qusrter  of  an  inch 
from  each  other,  their  points  downward  and  in- 
ward, and  resting  upon  the  lower  rim  of  the  col- 
lar ;  and  around  his  neck,  in  strands  of  various 
lengths,  enlarging  as  they  descended,  he  wears  a 
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Erofasion  of  the  same  kind  of  wampum  as  had 
een  worked  so  tastefully  into  his  collar.  He  is 
clothed  in  a  Yankton  dress,  new,  rich,  and  beau- 
tiful. It  is  of  beautifully  dressed  elk  or  deer 
skin  ;  pure  in  its  colour,  almost  to  a  clear  white, 
and  consists  of  a  jacket  (with  nothing  beneath  it), 
the  sleeves  of  which  are  sewn  so  neatly,  as  to  At 
his  finely  turned  arms,  leaving  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  skin  outside  of  the  sewinff,  and 
then  again  three  or  four  inches  more,  which  is 
cut  into  strips,  as  we  cut  paper  to  wrap  round 
and  ornament  a  candle.  All  this  made  a  deep 
and  rich  fringe,  whilst  the  same  kind  of  ornament 
or  trimming  continued  down  the  seams  of  his 
^gS}^S^-  rhese  were  of  the  same  material,  and 
were  additionally  set  off  with  blue  beads.  On  his 
feet  he  wore  mocassins.  A  piece  of  scarlet  cloth, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  wide,  and  half  a  yard 
long,  by  means  of  a  strip  cut  through  its  middle, 
80  as  to  admit  the  passage  through  of  his  head,  rest- 
ed, one  half  upon  his  breast,  and  the  other  on  his 
back.  On  one  shoulder,  and  near  his  breast,  was 
a  large  and  beautifully-ornamented  feather,  nearly 
white :  and  on  the  other,  and  opposite,  was  one 
nearly  black,  with  two  pieces  of  wood  in  the  form 
of  compasses  when  a  little  open,  each  about  six 
inches  long,  richly  wrapped  round  with  porcupine 
quills,  dyed  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  and  on  the  tip 
of  one  shouluer  was  a  tuft  of  red  dyed  horse-hair, 
curled  in  part,  and  mixed  up  with  other  orna- 
ments. Across  his  breast,  in  a  diagonal  position, 
and  bound  tight  to  it,  was  his  war-pipe,  at  least 
three  feet  long,  richly  ornamented  with  feathers 
and  horse  hair,  dyed  red,  and  the  bills  of  birds, 
&c.,  whilst  in  one  hand  he  held  the  white  flag, 
and  in  the  other  the  pipe  of  peace." 

We  hope  our  readers  have  Catholicity 
enough  to  excuse  this  Grandisonian  minute- 
ness, marvellous  in  a  people  so  given  to  go- 
ing a-head  as  the  Americans,  fiut  if  such 
is  the  taste  of  their  Congress  orations,  how 
shall  their  national  literature  escape?  The 
sentimental  touches  in  the  passage  which 
follows  (little  needed,  let  us  observe,  by  a 
scene  intrinsically  poetic  and  pathetic),  are 
as  oddly  characteristic  of  the  most  utilitarian 
nation  under  the  sun,  as  the  above  anxious 
enumeration  of  the  poor  Red  Bird's  toilette 
trumperies. 

'*  There  he  stood.  He  moved  not  a  muscle,  nor 
once  changed  the  expression  of  his  face.  They 
were  told  to  sit  down.  He  sat  down  with  a 
grace  not  less  captivating  than  he  walked  and 
stood  ( 1 ! )  At  this  moment  the  band  on  our 
right  struck  up  Pleyel's  hymn  ♦  *  ♦  when 
the  hymn  was  played,  he  took  up  his  pouch,  and 
taking  from  it  some  kinnakanie  or  tobacco,  cut 
the  latter  after  the  Indian  fashion,  then  rubbed 
the  two  together,  filled  the  bowl  of  his  beautiful 
peace  pipe,  struck  fire  with  his  steel  and  flint  into 
a  bit  of  spunk,  and  lighted  it  and  smoked.  *  *  * 

'*  I  could  not  but  speculate  a  little  on  his  dress. 
His  white  jacket,  with  one  piece  of  red  upon  it, 
appeared  to  indicate  the  purity  of  his  past  life, 
stained  with  but  a  single  crime  ;  for  all  a^ree 
that  the  Red  Bird  had  never  before  soiled  his 


fingers  with  the  blood  of  the  white  man,  <^  com- 
mitted a  bad  action.  His  war-pipe  bound  close 
to  his  heart,  appeared  to  indicate  nis  love  of  war, 
which  was  now  no  longer  to  be  gratified.  Per- 
haps the  red  or  scarlet  cloth  may  have  been  in- 
dicative of  his  name,  the  Red  Bird" 

The  above  receives  a  last  touch  of  whim- 
sicality little  meditated,  as  being  subscribed 
by  one  who  *  writes  in  haste.' 

'<  All  sat,  except  the  speakers,  whose  addresses 
I  took  down.  *  *  They  were  in  substance, 
that  they  had  been  required  to  bring  in  the 
murderers.  They  had  no  power  over  any  except 
two,  and  these  had  voluntarily  a^freed  to  come 
and  give  themselves  up.  As  their  friends  they 
had  come  with  them.  The^  hoped  their  white 
brothers  would  agree  to  receive  the  horses  (they 
had  with  them  twenty,  perhaps),  meaning,  that  if 
accepted,  it  should  be  in  commutation  for  the 
lives  of  their  two  friends.  They  asked  kind 
treatment  for  them,  earnestly  begged  that  they 
might  not  be  put  in  irons  ;  that  they  should  all 
have  something  to  eat,  and  tobacco  to  smoke. 
We  advised  them  to  warn  their  people  against 
killing  ours,  and  endeavoured  also  to  impress 
them  with  a  proper  conception  of  the  extent  of 
our  power,  and  of  their  weakness,  &c. 

'*  Having  heard  this,  tho  Red  Bird  stood  up; 
the  commanding  officer.  Major  Whistler,  a  few 
paces  in  advance  of  the  centre  of  his  line,  facing 
nim.  After  a  pause  of  a  minute,  and  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  troops,  and  a  firm  composed  obser- 
vation of  his  people,  the  Red  Bird  sakl,  looking 
at  Major  Whistler,  '  lam  ready. ^  Then  advanc- 
ing a  step  or  two,  he  paused  and  added,  *  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  put  in  irons,  let  me  be  free.  I  have 
given  my  life,  it  is  gone'  (stooping  down  and 
taking  some  dust  between  his  fin^r  and  thumb, 
and  blowing  it  away)  Mike  this  *  *  ♦  I 
would  not  have  it  back.  It  is  gone.'  He  threw 
his  hands  behind  him,  to  indicate  that  he  was 
leaving  all  things  behind  him,  and  marched  up 
to  Major  Whistler,  breast  to  breast  A  platoon  was 
wheeled  backward  from  the  centre  of  the  line,  when 
Major  Whistler  stepping  aside,  the  Red  Bird  and 
We-kaw  marched  tnrough  the  line  in  charge  of  a 
file  of  men,  to  a  tent  that  had  been  provided  in 
the  rear,  over  which  a  guard  was  set.  The  com- 
rades of  the  two  captives  then  left  the  ground  by 
the  way  they  had  come,  taking  with  them  our  ad- 
vice, and  a  Bupply  of  meat  and  flour  (! ! !). 

***  *  *  The  Red  Bird  does  not  appear  to 
be  thirty,  yet  he  is  said  to  be  over  foity  *  *  " 
—Vol.  iii.,  pp.  36  to  39. 


♦  »» 


The  Red  Bird  died  in  prison.  We-kaw, 
as  generally  happens  to  the  confidant,  alias 
the  shabbier  fellow,  and  greater  rascal  of  the 
two,  was  let  ofiT;  and  comes  in,  moreover, 
for  a  reputation.  There  are  desperate  dif- 
ficulties, we  know,  inherent  in  the  subject. 
The  uniform  of  *  Major  Whistler  and  his 
men '  are  sad  stumbling-blocks  in  any 
painter's  way,  as  Horace  Vernet  could  tell 
us;  and  it  would  require  consummate  tact  to 
rescue  the  heroic  Red  Bird  and  the  sneaking 
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degraded  We-kaw,  if  drawn  out  in  all  their 
bravery  as  described,  from  certain  May-day 
and  masquerade  associations,  which  no  sane 
artist  would  care  to  conjure  up.     Still  we 
hold  that  an  Allslon  would  have  been  more 
honourably  and  profitably  employed,  as  con- 
cerns Art,  in  trying  to  harmonize  such  ob- 
jects  as  these,  and  thus  to  add  to  the  world's 
stores  of  beauty — than  in  measuring  himself 
against  the  ancients  by  once  again  painting 
'  Jacob's  dream,'  or  entering  the  lists  against 
the  beauty-painters,  who,  like '  most  women, 
have  no  character  at  all,'  by  devoting  time, 
pains,  aye,  and  poetical  thought,  too— to  his 
^  Rosalie  listening  to  Music,'  or  to  the  thou- 
sandth presentment  of  *  Lorenzo  and  Jessi- 
ca,'  the  best  how  infinitely   below   Shak- 
speare ! 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  portraits,  and  the 
anecdotage  which  accompanies  them.     The 
first  is  properly  enough  that  of '  Red  Jacket,' 
as  the  white  men  choose  to  call  the  *  Keeper 
Awake'  of  the  Senecas.     Is  there  not  '  an 
acted  hvU^  in  this  portrait— an  inconsistency 
which  ought  not  to  have  escaped  the  projec- 
tors of  a  national  work  ?    <  Red  Jacket'  was 
a  professed  hater  of  the  white  men — ^a  con- 
temner, we  are  expressly  told,  of  their  insti- 
tutions — to  the  point  of  *  disdaining  to  use  any 
language  save  his  own.'     Yet  here  is  this 
stickler  for  his  nationality  handed  down  to 
posterity  in  the  blue  coat  and  Washington 
medal  of  those  he  abominated  !     It  is  true 
that  all  over  the  world  we  could  find  other 
portraits  of  the  uncompromising,  in  like  ap- 
parel, were  we  to  seek  !     *  Kishkalwa,'  the 
second   subject  in   the  gallery — nominally 
and  legally  head  of  the  Shawanoe  nation,  is 
a  far  more  genuine-looking   personage,  at 
least  in  a  picture :  his  nose  garnished  with 
a  crescent-shaped  ring ;  his  ears  with  cruel- 
looking  appendages;  his  head  with  a  comb 
or  top-knot  of  scarlet  feathers  (with  a  few 
civilized  <odds  and  ends'  of  riband),  as  bris- 
tling with  defiance  as  Chanticleer  Bantam's 
own  !     This  fiery  personage  seems  to  have 
understood  a  joke*  as  little  as  the  editor  of 


•  The  •  Book  of  Offences '  (a  work  which,  by  the 
way,  we  beg  to  commend  to  some  comic  moralist 
in  search  of  a  subject)  would  receive  some  of  its 
most  curious  pages  from  the  history  of  savage  life. 
It  is  intelligible  enough  that  the  loss  of  a  virile 
garment  should  be  a  sore  subject  among  people 
particularly  touchy  in  point  of  valour  ;  but  while 
the  crotchet  passes  through  our  brains,  we  cannot 
resist  a  far  less  serious  anecdote  of  Indian  offence, 
which  has  always  struck  us  as  alike  whimsical  and 
inexplicable.  When  the  Ojibbeway  party  was  in 
Lonaon,  a  party  was  made  (aher  the  fashion  of  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter's)  for  '  Tobacco,*  the  •  Driving  Cloud,* 
and  the  rest  of  the  company ;  not  forgetting  the 
ladies.  Their  behaviour  was  pronounced  to  be 
most  discreet  and  easy ;  it  seemed,  too,  that  they 


<  My  Grandmother's  Review,'  in  the  days  oi 
Byron.     Being  jeered  on  the  laying  aside  of 
his  one  garment  during  certain  warlike  ope- 
rations, as  though  he  had  been  a  coward  who 
had  dropped  his  'inefifables'  while  running 
away,  he  undertook  a  foray  or  razzia,  to 
wipe  away  this  stain  on  his  character :  and 
it  was  one  of  the  express  conditions  of  the 
peace  which  followed  his  victorious  arms, 
scaled  by  the  present  of  a  beautiful  young 
lady,  that  Kishkalwa's  '  vestment '  (to  quote 
the  precise  noun  which  transatlantic  scrupu- 
losity enjoins)  should,  indeed,  be  henceforth 
remembered   among  the  <  unmentionables.' 
*  Shingaba   W'Ossin ;  or,  Image   Sione,'  a 
Chippewa  Indian,  has,  also,  a  fine,  unsophis- 
ticated head  ;  though,  unlike  *  Red  Jacket,' 
he  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  tribe,  as  to 
encourage   investigation   with   regard  to  a 
Manilou  or  object  sanctified  by  superstition — 
the  huge  mass  of  virgin  copper,  known  to 
all  mineralogists  and  American  tourists  as 
existing  on  the  Outanogon  River,  Lake  Su- 
perior.     A   famous    subject,   too,    for    the 
painter,  though  in  a  transition  state  between 
the  '  osprey-wing '  style   of  dress  and  the 
adoption  of  the  militia  uniform,  is  Tenskau- 
tawaw — *The    Open  Door.'     Though    de- 
scribed  as  a  person  of  slender  intellects, 
weak,  cruel,  and  sensual ;  despite,  too,  the 
loss  of  an  eye,  this  personage  had  a  bland, 
agreeable  presence.     Brother  to  the  well- 
known  chief  Tecumthe,  *  The  Open  Door  * 
enjoys  an  almost  equal  renown  as  a  prophet. 
When  we  read  in  these  Indian  annals  of  a  hit 
so  lucky  as  his  fixing  the  precise  day  for  an 
earthquake,  and  recollect  how  on  no  stronger 
grounds  our  gentry  believed  in  Murphy  (not 
to  recall  the  more  humiliating  trust  of  their 
tenantry  in  the  Canterbury  fanatic),  we  must 
not  appropriate  *  The  Open  Door's'  success 
as  a  trait  of  savage  life,  so  much  as  of  uni- 
versal credulous  humanity.     We  only  pro- 
test  against  the  'slenderness'  allotted  to  his 
wits.     The  Biographers,  however,  attribute 
the  contrivance  of  the  juggle  to  Tecumthe, 
who,  among  his  other  schemes  of  assisting 
Indian  rights  and  regenerating  Indian  roo* 
rals,  including  even  a  temperance  movement. 


enjoyed  themselves.    But  in  an  evil  hour  arrived 

Mr. ,  the  piano-forte  player,  and  by  way  of 

ascertaining  what  amount  of  musical  ear  the  dis- 
tinguished strangers  possessed,  he  was  requested  to 
perform  a  fantasia.  He  complied ;  the  Indians 
sate,  all  attention,  to  the  very  end.  But  then, 
rising  up  very  gravely  and  with  some  ceremony, 
they  left  the  room  ;  went  down  stairs  to  the  parlour 
on  the  ground-floor,  resisting  all  entreaties;  and 
there  seating  themselves  on  the  floor,  waited  in 
dignity  the  appointed  hour  of  departure.  They 
had  been  afiVonted : — ncthing  further,  we  believe, 
was  ever  explained. 
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perceived  that  supernatural  influences  would 
make  an  important  figure.  Bven  a  puppet, 
however,  must  be  in  some  degree  stoutly  and 
symmetrically  framed  to  answer  to  the  jerk 
of  the  master's  hand.  And  we  can  hardly 
reconcile  such  an  assertion  as  that  the  Pro- 
phet was  pronounced  by  General  Harrison 
to  have  been  the  most  graceful  and  accom- 
plished orator  he  had  seen  amongst  the  In- 
dians, with  the  following  paragraph,  in  which 
we  are  told  that '  he  seems  to  have  exhibited 
neither  honesty  nor  dignity  of  character  in 
any  relation  of  life.'  The  tale  of  Tecumthe, 
however,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  collection 
—full  of  subject. 

The  portrait  of  Waapashaw,  chief  of  the 
Dacotah  nation,  a  sagacious  looking  man,  in 
an  European  dress,  like  the  Prophet  mmus 
an  eye,  gives  his  biographers  occasion  to 
relieve  his  tribe  from  the  stigma  which  has 
been  laid  upon  it,  of  a  vice  no  less  loath- 
some  than  cannibalism.  The  name  of  the 
Keoxa  tribe,  to  which  he  belongs,  meaning 
^  relationship  overlooked,'  implies  marriages 
forbidden  in  the  last  leaf  of  the  prayer-book ; 
and  one  admitted  practice  of  questionable 
reputation  ^for  even  among  savages  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  constantly  the  dawn- 
ings  of  moral  perception  touch  the  same 
points)  may  have  led  to  false  accusations  of 
another.  The  Twighees  and  the  Kickapoos 
(^oide  vol.  iii.,  p.  26)  will  hardly  come  out 
from  under  the  accusation  so  easily.  We 
are  assured  that  they  had  a  society  express- 
ly ordained  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prac- 
tice: possibly — who  knows? — their  Hiero- 
glyphic Human  Cookery  Book  !  Nathless, 
\ei  us  charitably  point  out,  that  exact  in- 
formation on  subjects  like  these — where  cre- 
dulous horror  and  cunning  ignorance  meet, 
the  one  as  willing  to  be  mystified  as  the 
other  is  anxious  to  mystify — comprehends 
precisely  that  branch  of  testimony  which  is 
to  be  least  relied  upon.  Ferocity  or  re- 
venge may  drive  untutored  people  into  ex- 
ceptional crimes;  and  the  extreme  reluctance 
to  admit  the  fact,  which  all  savages  have 
ever  shown,  would  argue  a  sort  of  instinctive 
averseness,  which  warrants  our  generally 
receiving  tales  of  the  systematized  practice 
cum  grano. 

As  we  advance  in  the  volume,  we  get 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wilderness,  as  it 
were — ^among  wilder  people.  Some  of  the 
heads  are  very  fierce,  initiating  us  into  the 
mysteries  of  Indian  paint.  Wesh  Cubb, 
*The  Sweet,' — whose  son  was  seized  with 
the  vagary  of  fancying  himself  a  woman, 
and  devoting  himself  to  the  degradation  of 
feminine  employments, — ^has  a  most  be- 
coming crescent  of  green  spots  upon  his 
cheeks :— Caatousee,  or  *  Creeping  out  of  the 


Water,'  a  square  patch  of  yet  brighter  ver- 
digris, in  which  one  cruel  eye  is  set  as 
cleanly  as  a  bead  in  a  patch  of  enamel. 
Peah-Mus-Ka,  a  Fox  chief  (whose  harbeUe 
a  la  Pischek  makes  a  whimsical  disturbance 
of  our  visions  of  prairies,  porta&:es,  and  other 
features  of  wild  life  in  the  West),  has  his 
black  handkerchief  cap  tied  ouy  as  it  were, 
by  a  streak  of  vermilion  under  the  chin,  by 
which  also  his  ear  is  dyed.  While  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  aboriginal  '  paint  and 
patches,'  commend  us  to  No-way-ke-sug-ga, 
the  Otoe  chief,  whose  portrait  is  to  be  found 
early  in  volume  the  third,  and  whose  citron 
green  chin,  with  a  Vandyke  pattern  of  the 
same  piquant  nuance  across  his  forehead, 
'  composes'  with  the  superb  cherry. colon  red 
plume  of  horse-hair  or  feathers  upon  his 
head,  so  as  to  form  an  arrangement  of  colour 
of  which  a  Parisian  designer  of  fancies 
might  be  proud.  There  is  somewhat  of  ca- 
price, we  are  told,  in  these  decorations — a 
caprice,  it  seems,  constant  in  the  avoidance 
of  *  the  stars  and  stripes,'  though  not  seldom 
awkwardly  emulating  the  lines  of  '  the 
Union  Jack  ;' — but  we  take  it  for  granted, 
something  of  symbolism  also.  And  in  these 
days,  when  reds  and  blues  are  mere  matters 
of  faith  and  orthodoxy,  when  the  cut  of  an 
aurecole,  or  the  frilling  and  flouncing  of  an 
initial  letter,  become  subjects  concerning 
which  homilies  are  preached,  and  libraries 
written — we  must  not  be  thought  absurd  in 
recommending  to  American  savans,  *  the 
nature  and  significance  of  Indian  paint,'  as 
a  mystery  worth  looking  into,  for  the  use  of 
historians  and  artiste  yet  unborn.  Out  of 
accidents  little  less  freakish,  we  take  it,  did 
the  whole  school  of  what  is  by  some  called 
Christian  Art,  originally  construct  itself. 
At  all  events,  there  is  now' some  possibility 
of  obtaining  information  on  these  important 
matters — though  at  the  risk  of  depriving  con- 
troversialists in  embryo  of  their  life-breath  ; 
to  wit,  matter  for  controversy.  To  speak, 
meanwhile,  of  a  matter  of  detail,  in  its  order, 
important, — we  are  surprised  that  in  a  work 
like  this,  so  carefully  and  expensively  pro- 
duced,  greater  descriptive  minuteness  was 
not  thought  necessary.  There  are  many 
accessories  and  objects  introduced  into  these 
portraits,  which  we  neither  know  how  to 
describe  or  to  name.  This  ought  not  to 
have  been. 

The  portrait  of  a  Rant-che-wai-me,  *  Fe- 
male flying  Pigeon,'  also  called  *  the  beauti- 
ful female  Eagle  who  flies  in  the  air,'  reminds 
us  that  we  have  been  somewhat  remiss  in 
paying  our  dues  to  the  gentle  sex.  But  this 
is  true  forest  fashion.  The  lady  before  us 
is  mild  and  gracious  looking.  We  were  told 
she  was  free-handed  to  an  excess :  as  her 
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widowed  husband  phrased  it, '  when  the  poor 
came,  it  was  like  a  strainer  full  of  holes, 
letting  all  she  had  pass  through.'  She  was 
extreme,  moreover,  in  her  tenderness  of  her 
conscience,  '  oilen  feared  that  her  acts  were 
displeasing  to  the  Great  Spirit,  when  she 
would  blacken  her  face  and  retire  to  some 
lone  place,  and  fast  and  pray.'  But  we  take 
it  that  so  far  as  any  grace  which  free-will 
gives  can  go,  <  the  female  flying  Pigeon'  was 
rather  an  exceptional  than  an  average 
woman.  It  is  true  that,  in  her  charming 
<  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles,' 
Mrs.  Jameson,  whose  honourable  d^ire  to 
improve  the  condition  of  her  sex,  sometimes 
leads  her  into  odd  puzzles  and  paradoxes, 
does  her  best  for  the  Squaw ;  trying  to  prove 
her  condition  in  some  essential  points  far 
better  than  that  of  the  convenUonalized  white 
Woman  (as  the  jargon  of  the  day  runs). 
And  we  suppose  that  social  philosophers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  argument — the  power- 
theorists  to  wit, — would  declare  that  Man's 
ministering  Angel  was  in  her  right  place, 
when  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water, 
drudging  in  the  fields,  and  dragging  bur- 
dens, leaving  <  her  master'  undisturbed  in 
the  nobler  occupations  of  fighting  and  forag- 
ing. But  we  confess  that  we  are  a  trifle 
hard  to  convince  as  to  the  supreme  felicity 
of  the  Indian  woman's  lot.  The  utmost  her 
race  has  done  has  been  to  produce,  not  a 
Boadicea,  but  a  Pocahontas.  Of  this  last, 
'  the  heroine  of  the  tribes,'  we  have  some- 
what too  niggardly  a  notice.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  her,  however,  in  her  civilized  con- 
dition, which  an  appendical  series  of  docu- 
ments assure  us  is  authentic:  the  features 
wearing  an  expression  of  grave  and  womanly 
sweetness,  befitting  one  whose  name  was 
somewhat  prophetically  '  a  rivulet  of  peace 
between  two  nations.' 

But  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  us  to 
argue  out  the  great  question  of  the  Lady 
and  the  Lord,  to  determine  how  far  (as 
Cherub  says)  Nature  never  meant  that  a 
Griseldis  should  be  put  to  the  test  by  her 
Sir  Perceval,  or  vice  versa.  Ample  oppor- 
tunities to  hear  New  Wisdom  against  Old 
Prejudice  are  sure  to  present  themselves! 
The  mention  of  *  authentication'  and  its  ac- 
companying assertion  that  all  these  portraits 
are  warrantable,  recalls  to  us  yet  another  of 
the  curious  peculiarities  of  savage  life : 
namely,  great  solicitude  and  touchiness  in 
the  delicate  matter  of  resemblances  painted. 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  with  her  royal 
command  of  *  garden  lights,'  and  similar  de- 
vices which  excluded  shadows,  and  other 
such  unpleasing  accidents — Lady  Penttoea- 
zle,  when  big  with  the  purpose  of  *  calling 
up  a  look,'  which  should  take  mankind  by 


storm, — were  gentle  and  easily  contented 
customers  compared  with  the  Braves  and 
the  Medicine  men,  whom  the  founders  of  the 
school  of  American  Art  have  been  called 
upon  to  immortalize.  Mr.  Catlin,  in  his 
*  Letters  and  Notes,'  gave  us  some  whimsical 
and  touching  details  of  the  <  relations'  which 
the  court  painter  of  the  Indians  has  to  bold 
with  his  sitters.  Who  has  forgotten  the  anec- 
dote of  the  Chief  who  came  to  the  artist's 
tent,  with  an  offer  of  six  horses,  and  as  much 
treasure  beside  as  the  magician  chose  to  ex- 
act, so  he  might  bear  away  the  portrait  of 
his  dead  daughter  ?  The  portraying  of  a 
Sioux  chief,  Mah-to-cheeja,  '  the  Little  Bear" 
— in  profile,  led  to  yet  more  serious  results. 
Mr.  Catlin  had  to  pack  up  his  brushes  and 
run  to  save  his  scalp ;  since  Shonka,  '  the 
Dog,'  found  out  that  the  <  Little  Bear,'  thus 
presented,  was  ^  only  half  a  man !'  The  Red 
Men,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not  love  jests. 
The  Dog's  taunt  bred  an  affray  which  cost 
the  Little  Bear  his  life.  The  volumes  be- 
fore us  afford  us  an  addition  to  the  above 
store  of  anecdotes ;  which,  ere  we  part  from 
them,  we  shall  extract : — ^though  conscious 
that  it  makes  against  us,  and  for  those  who 
consider  the  Squaw  a  less  suflering  woman 
than  the  Mrs.  Caudles,  Mrs.  Grundys,  and 
Mrs.  Partingtons  of  our  streets  and  squares, 
and  village-greens. 

"  It  happened^"  says  the  memorialist  of  Young 
Mahaskah,  the  son  of  the  Female  flying  Pigeon, 
**  when  Mahaskah  was  at  Washington,  that  the 
agent  of  this  work  was  there  also.  *  *  As  he 
turned  over  the  leaves  bearing  the  likenesses  of 
many  of  those  Indians  of  the  Far  West,  who  were 
known  to  the  party,  Mahaskah  would  pronounce 
their  names  with  the  same  promptitude  as  if  the 
originals  were  alive  and  before  him.  Amonff 
these  was  the  likeness  of  his  father.  He  looked 
at  it  with  a  composure  bordering  on  indifierence. 
On  beinff  asked  if  he  did  not  know  his  father,  be 
answerea,  pointing  to  the  portrait,  '  That  is  my 
father.'  He  was  asked  if  he  was  not  glad  to  see 
him.  He  replied, '  It  was  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  my  father  was  a  brave  man,  and  had  a  big 
heart,  and  died  an  honourable  death  in  doing  the 
will  of  my  Great  Father.' 
«  *  *  *  rpj,^  portrait  of  the  Eagle  of  De- 
light, wife  of  Shaumonekusse,  the  Ottoe  chief, 
was  then  shown  to  him.  '  That,'  he  said, '  is  my 
mother.'  The  agent  assured  him  he  was  mis- 
taken.  He  became  indignant,  and  seemed  morti- 
fied that  his  mother,  as  he  believed  her  to  be, 
should  be  arranged  in  the  work  as  the  wife  of 
another,  and  especially  of  a  chief  over  whom  his 
father  had  hela  and  exercised  authority.  The 
colloquy  became  interesting,  until,  at  last,  some 
excitement,  on  the  part  of  Mahaskah,  grew  out 
of  it.  On  bearing  it  repeated  by  the  agent  that 
he  must  be  mistaken,  Mahaskah  turned  and  looked 
him  in  the  face,  saying,  *  Did  you  ever  know  the 
child  that  loved  its  mother,  and  had  seen  her, 
that  forgot  the  board  on  which  be  was  strapped. 
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and  the  back  on  which  he  had  been  carried,  or 
the  knee  on  which  he  hud  been  nursed,  or  the 
breast  which  had  given  him  life  ?'  So  firmly  con- 
vinced was  he  that  this  was  the  picture  of  his 
mother,  and  so  resolved  that  she  should  not  re- 
main by  the  side  of  Shaumonekusse,  that  he  said. 
*  I  will  not  leave  this  room,  until  my  motherV 
nnme,  Rantchewaime,  is  marked  over  the  name 
of  "  Eagle  of  Delight."  '  The  agent  of  the  work 
complied  with  this  demand,  when  his  agitation, 
which  had  become  great,  subsided,  and  he  ap- 
peared contented.  Looking  once  more  at  the 
painting,  he  turned  from  it,  saying, '  If  it  had  not 
oeen  for  Waucondamonv  (the  name  he  gave  to 
the  agent  of  the  work,  which  means  walking  god, 
so  called,  because  he  attributed  the  taking  of 
these  likenesses  to  him),  I  would  have  kissed  ner, 
but  Waucondamony  made  me  ashamed.' 

'*  Soon  after  this  interview,  the  party  wrent  to 
King's  Gallery,  where  are  copies  of  many  of  these 
likenesses,  and  among  them  are  both  the  *  Ea^le 
of  Delight'  and  the  Female  flying  Pigeon.  Ihe 
moment  Mahaskah's  eye  caught  the  portrait  of 
the  *  Flying  Pigeon,'  he  exclaimed,  *  Thai  is  my 
mother,  that  is  her  face,  I  know  her  now,  I  am 
ashamed  again.'  He  immediately  asked  to  have 
a  copy  of  It,  as  also  of  the  *  Eagle  of  Delight,' 
wife  of  Shaumonekusse,  saying  of  the  last,  'The 
Ottoe  chief  will  be  so  glad  to  see  his  squaw,  that 
he  will  give  me  one  hundred  horses  for  it.'  " 

There  are  others,  more  competent  judges 
of  art  than  simple  Mahaskah,  will  occur  to 
every  reader  with  whom  (no  offence  to  their 
connoisseurships)  *  the  fan'  makes  the  like- 
ness. 

It  will  be  easily  gathered  from  the  above 
hasty  notes  and  illustrations,  that  to  comment 
upon  the  entire  contents  of  these  volumes 
would  lead  the  critic  beyond  all  reasonable 
limits.  Having  given  a  fair  sample,  we 
must  here  pause.  A  parting  word  is,  per. 
haps,  required  to  assure  certain  excellent 
persons,  that  because  we  have  treated  this 
work  crotchet-wise,  rather  than  in  the  cut 
and  dry  <  Encyclopedia'  fashion,  no  disre- 
spect to  it  has  been  meant.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  certain  subjects  more  vividly 
brought  home  to  us  by  familiar  treatment 
and  comparison,  than  by  dissertations  ex  ca- 
thedret :  and  this  is  among  them.  The  book 
is  a  most  interesting  collection  of  raw  mate- 
rials,  out  of  which  a  school  of  imaginative 
art  might  be  constructed;  but  to  lecture 
upon  them,  appealing  the  while  to  '  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  pyramid,'  would  be  to  impugn 
our  own  common  sense,  and  not  to  assist 
either  teachers  or  people.  We  regard  it  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  American's  library : 
—and  as  full  of  suggestion  to  all  persons 
who  love  to  look  around  and  forward  as  well 
as  to  linger  with  fond  reverence  among  the 
traditions  of  the  Past. 


Art.  XI. — 1.  An  Address,  with  a  Proposal 
for  the  Foundation  of  a  Churchy  Mission 
House,  and  School,  at  Tarawah,  on  the 
North' West  Coast  of  Borneo,  under  the 
Protection  of  James  Brooke,  Esq.,  Founder 
of  the  Settlement  of  Sarawak,  By  the 
Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton,  M.A.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.     1846. 

2.  Proceedings  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Egyp- 
tiati  House,  Mansion  House,  on  Tuesday, 
March  19,  1846,  to  increase  the  Means  of 
Religious  Instruction  for  the  Emigrants 
and  Settlers  tn  the  British  Colonies,  through 
the  ^Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel.     London .     1 84  6 . 

3.  New  Zealand :  A  letter  from  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel;  containing  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Affray  between  the  Settlers 
and  the  Natives  at  Kororareka,  London : 
Repository  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.     1846. 

Bt  what  is  usually  called  the  Religious 
World,  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  is  often 
contemplated  from  an  improper  point  of  view. 
They  are  apt  to  regard  it  simply  as  the  pro- 
pagation  of  belief,  as  the  spread  of  influential 
doctrines,  as  the  widening  of  the  basis  of 
creeds,  and  liturgies,  and  formulas,  as  the 
extension,  in  short,  of  the  dominion  of  tho 
Church,  rather  than  as  the  implanting  of  a 
new  principle  in  a  new  soil,  and  as  the 
gathering  into  the  fold  of  civilisation  of  tribes, 
and  nations,  and  races,  deprived  accidentally 
of  the  life  of  truth,  and  only  to  be  purified 
and  elevated  by  restoring  to  them  their  in- 
heritance. Christianity  is  only  another 
word  for  modern  civilisation.  They  who 
consider  it  a  mere  cluster  of  dogmas,  mis- 
understand its  nature  altogether.  It  is  a 
combination  of  the  theoretical  with  the  prac- 
tical, of  metaphysics  with  ethics,  of  tradi- 
tional belief  with  every  day  duties.  To  be 
realized,  therefore,  it  must  enter  into  the 
whole  scheme  of  our  lives,  must  be  co-ex- 
tensive with  our  speculations,  and  form  at 
once  the  matrix  and  the  impregnating  spirit 
of  all  our  notions  and  ideas. 

Christianity  is  not  housed  in  churches,  or 
invested  with  the  surplice,  or  bound  up  with 
the  fortunes  of  a  sacerdotal  order.  It  is  the 
translation  of  truth  into  action,  the  substitu- 
tion of  benevolence  for  selfishness,  the 
system  which  is  to  effect  the  reconciliation 
between  the  rights  of  the  conflicting  sections 
of  humanity,  and  establish  the  claims  of 
weakness  and  ignorance  to  be  treated  with 
paternal  gentleness  by  power. 

We  look,  therefore,  with  extreme  interest 
on  whatever  is  connected  with  the  extension 
of  our  faith— on  the  labours  of  the  mission- 
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ary,    on  the   founding  of  colonies,  on  the 
opening  up  of  new  channels  of  commerce. 
There  are  on  the  surface  of  this  globe  large 
Tegions   wrapped   in   moral   darkness,   and 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  must 
lead  us  to  desire,  that  as  speedily  as  possible 
that  darkness  should  be  dissipated.     On  this 
point  our  sentiments  exactly  coincide  with 
those  of  the  religious  world.     With  them  we 
rejoice  at  the  multiplication  of  the  apostles 
of  light,  and  would  make  smooth  and  easy 
paths  for  the  footsteps  of  truth  to  every  corner 
of  the  earth.     On  the  manner,  however,  of 
effecting    this   purpose,  our  opinions   and 
theirs  frequently  differ.     They  set  preach- 
ing before  teaching,  and  aim  at  effecting  the 
vrork  of  conversion  directly,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  untutored  mind,  by  placing  the  truths  of 
OUT  religion  on  the  apparent  level  of  its  ap- 
prehensions, and  inviting  it  at  once  to  adopt 
them. 

That  even  in  this   way   Christianity  is 
erecting  itself  thrones  and  kingdoms  in  the 
desolate  places  of  the  earth,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny.     We  behold  the  Scriptures  pene- 
trati  ng  into  the  forest  and  into  the  jungle, 
and    giving  birth  to  improved  morals  and  j 
civil  arts,  and  political  institutions,  where 
ere  while  not  a  single  trace  of  these  things 
was  discernible.     From  east  to  west,  and 
from  the  Antarctic  circle  to  the  centre  of 
Asia,  we  see  the  germs  of  new  Christian 
communities   springing  up.     All  other  at- 
tempts to  unite  religion  with  high  civilisation 
have  failed ;  Llamaism  and  Budhism,  Bhram- 
anism  and  Islamism  harmonize  well  enough 
with  the  infancy  of  society.     But  when  men 
cease  to  lisp,  and  are  raised  by  their  moral 
growth  to  the  level  of  reason,  they  grow 
weary  of  these  imperfect  creeds,  and  long  for 
something  as  vast  and  flexible  as  the  human 
understanding  itself,  something  which  can 
keep  peace   with   science,   and  soar  with 
civilisation,  and  over-arch  its  loftiest  pinna- 
cles, and  invest  its  Titanic  proportions  with 
grandeur  and  poetry,  and  project  through  its 
whole  dimensions  a  vivifying  principle.     In 
other  words,    they    yearn  for  that    which 
Christianity  alone  supplies. 

No  man  has  yet  penetrated  the  mystery 
of  society,  or  discovered  all  the  ingredients 
which  cause  its  several  parts  to  cohere. 
We  know  not  what  constitutes  the  principle 
of  its  growth,  how  it  expands  and  flourishes, 
and  having  reached  a  certain  development, 
wherefore  it  decays  and  shrivels,  and  lapses 
again  into  weakness  and  disintegration. 
But  the  discovery  has  unquestionably  been 
made,  that  religion  constitutes  the  vitality  of 
states ;  so  that  if  the  religious  spirit  can  be 
kept  alive  in  any  country,  its  institutions 
likewise  may  be  rendered  immortal.     In  the 


creation,  moreover,  of  new  forms  of  civil 
polity,  it  is  the  chief  agent.  With  a  sort  of 
plastic  power  it  moulds  and  fashions  the 
infant  state,  and  endues  it  with  a  distinct 
character.  All  human  communities  derive 
their  distinguishing  features  from  their  be- 
lief. Their  history,  likewise,  is  but  the 
oflTspring  of  their  opinions,  so  that  a  states- 
man, profoundly  versed  in  the  metaphysics 
of  politics,  might  trace  in  outline  the  future 
annals  of  any  country,  having  once  thorough- 
ly ascertained  all  the  elements  of  its  faith. 
If,  therefore,  our  position  he  tenable,  that 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  high  civilisa- 
tion, we  must  expect  to  witness  much  greater 
stability  in  political  and  civil  institutions, 
than  has  yet  been  accorded  to  any  ;  and  as 
our  several  colonies  and  dependencies  must 
almost  necessarily  ripen  successively  into 
so  many  separate  states,  it  will  hereafter  be 
among  the  principal  tasks  of  history  to  record 
what  we  shall  have  done  for  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind.  But  have  we  eflfected  all 
that  was  in  our  power  ?  Have  we  selected 
the  best  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
our  designs  ?  Have  we,  in  planning  the  in- 
tellectual subjugation  of  the  world,  sufficient- 
ly studied  the  instruments  with  which  we 
have  to  work,  as  well  as  the  elements  upon 
which  we  have  to  produce  an  impression. 
These  questions,  we,  at  least,  cannot  an- 
swer in  the  aflirmative.  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  our  thoughts,  than  to  pronounce 
censure  upon  our  missionaries,  or  to  under- 
value their  labours.  They  may  for  the  most 
part,  we  believe,  be  regarded  as  sincere  and 
upright  men,  who  have  done  much  for  the 
diffusion  of  truth,  and  who,  if  they  had  been 
under  the  guidance  of  a  better  system,  might 
have  accomplished  infinitely  more.  We  are 
not  Jesuits,  nor  the  apologists  of  Jesuits. 
Yet  still  we  are  persuaded  that  what  those 
exceedingly  equivocal  teachers  compassed 
in  Paraguay,  in  China,  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  might  suggest  to  us  important 
ameliorations  in  our  own  missionary  system. 
The  Jesuits  were  vehemently,  but  not 
pedantically  attached  to  their  own  opinions, 
and  were  generally  careful  when  engaged  in 
inculcating  them  not  to  alarm  their  disciples 
by  instantly  attempting  to  overturn  the  whole 
platform  of  their  thoughts.  To  avoid  this 
unwise  course,  they  appeared  at  the  outset 
tolerant  of  error,  knowing  well,  that  when 
certain  truths  are  admitted  into  the  mind, 
they  will  surely,  though  gradually,  work  the 
overthrow  of  all  antagonistic  opinions.  The 
Jesuits  were  therefore,  for  example,  in  China, 
content  to  see  Christianity  passing  gradually 
into  the  sphere  of  popular  ideas,  and  operat- 
ing  upon  superstitions,  as  the  sun  on  mists, 
imperceptibly  melting  and  dissipating  them, 
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and  substituting  in  their  place  the  genial 
radiance  of  truth.  And,  had  that  remarka- 
ble order  not  been  arrested  in  its  operations 
by  the  culpable  policy  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
the  vast  populations  of  China  would  in  all 
human  probability  have  been  participating 
with  us  m  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  and 
of  that  flexible  and  expansive  civilisation, 
which  in  this  stage  of  our  being  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  chief  of  them. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  hold 
up  the  Jesuits  as  the  great  exemplars  which 
ail  missionaries  ought  to  imitate.  We  have 
no  such  intention.  All  we  maintain  is,  that 
in  the  practice  of  many  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  that  order  in  China,  there  is  much 
that  we  may  study  with  advantage.  Having 
no  miraculous  powers  to  enforce  conviction, 
and  irresistibly  to  influence  the  moral  con- 
duct through  faith  in  theological  dogmas,  we 
must,  for  some  time  at  least,  adopt  the  oppo- 
site course,  and  endeavour  to  lead  the  mind 
through  the  avenue  of  humble  and  useful  arts 
up  to  the  crowning  truths  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  We  would  bring  about  our  first 
meeting  with  the  pagan  savage  on  the  hum- 
blest grounds  of  utility.  We  would  descend 
from  the  pinnacles  of  our  spiritual  civilisation 
to  meet  him  and  hold  our  first  conference  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  minutest  com- 
forts of  his  hut.  We  would  teach  him  how 
to  defend  himself  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
season,  how  to  protect  himself,  his  wife,  and 
his  little  ones  against  wild  beasts,  how  to 
ward  ofif  the  inroads  of  famine,  how  to  miti- 
gate the  sufferings  inflicted  by  disease.  We 
would  teach  him  to  consider  and  enumerate 
to  himself  his  most  pressing  wants,  and  then 
the  means  by  which  he  might  supply  them. 
We  would  cause  him  to  feel  practically  that 
in  the  white  foreigners  from  the  west,  there 
existed  a  rule  of  action  incomprehensible  to 
his  untutored  reason,  which  impelled  men  to 
labour,  to  traverse  land  and  sea,  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  fatigue  and  danger,  to  sacrifice 
many  of  the  dearest  feelings  of  the  heart,  to 
banish  themselves  from  the  delights  of  home, 
to  forsake  their  country  and  the  society  of 
their  friends,  in  order  to  carry  the  germs  of 
knowledge  and  happiness  to  rude  strangers, 
incapable  at  first  of  appreciating  the  gift,  and 
rather  disposed  to  treat  its  bringers  with  en- 
mity than  with  gratitude.  We  would  gra- 
dually infuse  into  his  mind  the  belief  that  he 
and  his  brethren  were  to  us  as  children  whom 
we  nursed  and  cherished,  heedless  of  their 
waywardness,  and  looking  to  find  our  reward 
after  many  days,  when  they  should  be  com- 
petent to  measure  the  benefits  we  had  con- 
ferred on  them,  and  to  love  us  for  the  long 
years  of  love  which  we  had  bestowed  on 


them,  when  they  were  wholly  unconscious 
of  it. 

As  it  is  we  know  of  no  nobler  spectacle 
than  that  presented  by  a  Christian  assembly 
held  in  this  great  metropolis,  which  exer- 
cises so  vast  an  influence  over  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  in  order  to  devise  means  of  im- 
parting religious  truth  to  individuals  and 
tribes  of  men  unknown — nay,  even  unseen — 
and  whose  very  existence  we  only  infer  from 
the  reports  of  others.  What  other  motives 
may  co-operate  with  charity  in  drawing  men 
together  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose,  we 
pause  not  now  to  inquire.  Possibly  they 
may  seek  each  other's  good  opinion,  and  de- 
sire to  obtain  a  reputation  for  honest  enthu- 
siasm and  philanthropy.  Be  it  so.  We 
quarrel  not  with  the  defects  and  imperfec- 
tions of  human  nature,  and  provided  our  fel- 
low-creatures  will  do  good,  make  it  not  our 
business  to  creep  into  the  secret  chambers 
of  their  hearts  to  find  there,  if  possible,  some 
ignoble  incentive  to  perform  what  is  in  it- 
self a  good  work.  Humanity,  like  tapestry, 
has  a  right  and  a  wrong  side.  With  some 
men,  however,  it  is  the  wrong  side  that  is 
turned  outwards,  while  all  the  glowing  and 
glorious  figures  which  decorate  this  rich 
production  of  God's  loom,  are  reserved  for 
the  eye  of  the  owner  himself,  who,  ranging 
about  the  chambers  of  his  own  heart,  is  se- 
cretly rejoiced  that  he  is  better  than  he 
seems,  that  he  has  riches  which  others  know 
not  of,  and  if  they  did  would  not  perhaps 
prize  properly  afler  all. 

We  say  it  is  honourable  to  the  English 
people  that  their  charity,  still  more  expansive 
than  their  empire,  literally  belts  the  whole 
world,  and  embraces  every  race  and  kindred 
and  tongue  and  language  in  its  grasp.  If, 
then,  charity  be  allowed  to  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  let  us  trust  that  it  will  veil  ours, 
and  preserve  us  from  the  condemnation  to 
which  we  might  otherwise  be  open,  of  striving 
to  remove  the  taint  of  ignorance  and  heathen- 
ism from  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  Paci- 
fic, while  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
afllicted  with  the  same  maladies,  are  pining 
for  a  remedy  at  our  own  doors.  But  magna- 
nimity is  too  rare  a  virtue  to  be  disparaged 
on  account  of  its  inconsistencies.  Living  in 
the  full  blaze  of  civilisation,  and  elated  by 
the  sense  of  power  which  it  invariably 
inspires,  we  project  our  thoughts  externally 
perhaps  without  sufllcient  inquiry,  but  gene- 
rally with  the  firm  conviction  that  all  our 
neighbours  are  as  well  instructed  as  we  are — 
that  Christianity  in  this  country  impregnates 
the  very  atmosphere  we  breathe— as  in 
some  sense  it  does — and  that  all  therefore 
who  nominally  share  the  benefits  of  Christian 
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citizensbip  likewise  partake  equally  of  itt  vi- 
vifying light,  and  need  not  be  subjected  to  the 
mechanical  processes  of  instruction. 

Some  such  notion  as  this  appears  more  or 
less   to  prevail  at  all  meetings  having  for 
their  object  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
foreign  parts,  and  it  is  sometimes  made  a 
reproach  to  persons  that  their  sympathies 
take    so    distant   a   range,  that    their    aim 
scarcely  ever  falls  short  of  the   antipodes. 
But  the  scheme  of  Providence  is  apparently 
thus    fulfilled.     The   heart  of    England  is 
large  enough  for  everything.     We  have  so- 
cieties for  all  imaginable  purposes,  and  it  can 
by  no   means  with  justice   be  said,  that  if 
there   be  those  amongst  us  to  care  for  the 
Negro,  the  Australian,  and  the  New  Zealand- 
er,  there  are  not  also  those  whose   hearts 
beat  warmly  for  the  ignorance  and  barbarism 
of  St.  Gileses,  and  who  yearn  to  impart  to 
all  around  them  every  truth  that  can  benefit 
mankind.     We  entirely  therefore  acquit  of 
blame  the  patrons  of  the  missionary  system. 
It  is  onr  duty  to  diffuse  knowledge  over  the 
whole  world.     It  would  indeed  seem  to  be 
that  it  was  for  this  purpose  we  were  raised 
up.     Our  industry,  our  trade,  our  political 
greatness,  our  struggles,  victories,  and  con- 
quests, advantageous  to  us  in  a  secular  point 
of  view,  may  be  still  more  advantageous  to 
others.     We  are  but  the  carriers  of  the  seeds 
of  civ  ilisation,  we  bear  forth  the  sword  to 
protect  our  commerce,  and  our  commerce  it- 
self is  designed,  perhaps  only  as  a  raft  to 
float  the  germs  of  polished  and  spiritual  life 
to  the  remotest  and  most  obscure  corners  of 
the  earth.     With  our  cottons,  and  hardware, 
'        and  beads,  and  mirrors,  a  civilizing  and  re- 
claiming atmosphere  appears  to  travel.     In 
the  least  known  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
!        pelago,  the  spot  where  British  goods  are  ha- 
bitually to  be  found,  constitutes  a  little  cen- 
I        tre  of  civilisation,  to  which  the  wildest  and 
I        most  ignorant  natives  of  that  part  of  the 
globe  resort  for  the   elements  of  comfort  or 
display   for  themselves  and  their  families. 
To  obtain  these  articles  they  are  compelled 
(o  put  some  restraint  upon  their  passions,  to 
relinquish  their  habits  of  idleness,  and  to  ap- 
ply themselves  more  or  less  diligently,  to  one 
of  those  infinite   mysteries  of   industry  by 
which  man  exalts  himself  towards  the  sphere 
in  which  he  is  intended  ultimately  to  move. 
Nor  is  the  influence  to  which  we  allude  thus 
limited.      The   demand   for   British  goods 
creates  an  adventurous  race  of  petty  mer- 
chants to  come  in  contact  with  those  distant 
colonists  who  undertake  the  task  of  distribut- 
ing for  the  mother  country  her  ingenious  and 
manifold  productions  over  the  less  favoured 
portions  of  our  planet    Out  of  this  inter- 


course sprinff  various  relations,  and  trade 
soon  acts  as  the  pioneer  of  religion. 

And  this  lesson,  which  we  learn  from  Ex- 
perience, suggests,  in  our  opinion,  the  best 
means  for  the  diflusion  of  Christianity.  The 
missionary  should  accompany  the'  trader, 
not  as  a  parasite  on  commerce,  but  as  the 
merchant's  coadjutor,  designed  to  clear  and 
keep  open  the  channels  of  intercourse,  to 
interpret  between  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
and  gradually  to  raise  the  latter  to  a  level 
with  the  former.  Sic — we  should  say — iter 
ad  astrm.  The  base  of  the  ladder  of  Padae- 
narum  rested  on  the  earth,  though  its  sum- 
mits were  lost  in  the  skies.  We  should 
take  man  as  we  find  him,  and  where  we  find 
him,  and  seek  to  give  a  spiritual  bias  to  his 
thoughts,  not  violently  and  ostentatiously, 
but  as  the  wind  gives  a  direction  to  trees  on 
the  sea-shore,  which,  by  constant  breathing 
upon  them,  compels  to  send  all  their  boughs 
and  foliage  streaming  inwards. 

Had  we  acted  on  this  principle  in  India, 
the  number  of  Christians  in  that  country 
might  now  in  all  likelihood  have  been 
reckoned  by  millions,  and  not  by  thousands. 
There  can  be  no  cast-iron  system  of  conver- 
sion suited  to  all  tempers  and  all  states  of 
ignorance.  We  must  become  as  Proteus, 
multiform  and  ever  varying  in  appearance,  if 
we  would  really  win  the  heathen  from  the 
error  of  their  ways.  Among  the  Hindus, 
subtle,  acute,  accustomed  to  pile  up  syllo- 
gisms, and  singularly  partial  to  displays  of 
metaphysical  ingenuity,  we  should  endeavour 
tO'  bring  everything  to  the  test  of  common 
sense,  by  rooting  out  the  taste  for  sophistry, 
by  undermining  the  artificial  passion  for  the 
marvellous,  by  illustrating  the  advantage  of 
the  practical  and  the  real  over  the  unsub- 
stantial creations  of  fancy. 

They  lie  too  near  the  clouds  for  Chris- 
tianity, which,  however  lofty  may  be  its 
speculations,  always  brings  men  practically 
down  to  the  earth,  and  teaches  them  how 
they  ought  to  act  towards  each  other  as  the 
primary  condition  of  their  religion.  But 
this  purpose  must  be  effected,  not  through  the 
pulpit,  but  through  the  school ;  not  through 
disputation  and  argument,  but  through  dis- 
cipline, training,  and  infusion  of  truth  into 
the  unsophisticated  mind.  Nor  need  we 
even  begin  with  religious  truths ;  the  preju- 
dice of  the  natives  rendering  them  exceed- 
ingly susceptible  on  this  point.  If  the 
teachers  be  missionaries,  ever  watchful  to 
sow  the  good  seed,  though  concealed  some- 
times in  chaff,  the  efiect  must  soon  become 
apparent. 

Against  one  opinion  too  commonly  put 
forward  by  the  advocates  of  missions,  we 
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beg  here  to  enter  oar  protest.  Nothing  catt 
be  more  un-Christian»  or,  but  for  its  pious 
intentioD,  more  blasphemous ;  we  allude  to 
the  notion  that  by  the  arrangements  of  kn 
all  wise  Providence  the  salvation  of  thou- 
sands, perhapa  millions  of  souls,  is  made 
contingent  on  subscriptions  of  money.  This,, 
it  has  been  well  c^bearved^  Looks  very  much 
like  the  Romish  deviee  of  purchasing  souls 
out  of  purgatory  by  expensive  masses.  Of 
course  no  enlightened  Chiistian  can-  for  a 
moment  admit  such  an  idea  into  his  mind. 
No  more  shocking  imputation  can  ll^  cast 
upon  the  Deity,  nor  can  a  more  odious  doe- 
trine  be  preached  by  the  worst  superstition 
to  which  Christianity  is  opposed.  St.  Paul 
earnestly  inveighs  against  it,  and  tells  us 
explicitly  that  it  is  false,. and  that  pagans  ase 
not  answeiable  to  the  law  which  they  have 
never  heard  nor  understood.  '  For  they,'  he 
observes,  ^  ikh  having  the  law,.aBe  a  law  unto 
themselves,  theirconsciences  either  aecusing 
or  else  excusing  them.' 

We  trust,  therefore,  we  shall  hear  no  morer 
of  this  unsound  and  of&nslve  doctrine-,  which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  pious  fraud  perpe- 
trated for  purposes  of  charity.  With  the 
ultimate  destination  of  souls  we  have  no- 
^  thing  to  do.  That  is  ths  concern,  of  God 
alone,  nor  is  it  even  decorous  to  speculate 
upon  it.  All  we  require  to^  know  is  the  path 
which  our  duty  prescribes  to  us,  in  order 
that  we  may  walk  safely  in  it,  and  nol  vainly 
amuse  ourselves  by  the  way  with  announcing^ 
the  doom  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  enough 
for  us  that  being  in  possession  of  certaioi 
truths,  we  are  in  a  manner  commissioned  to 
propagate  the  knowledge  of  them  through- 
out the  world.  For  no  tiuth  was  ever  given 
to  man  that  he  might  tie  it  up  in  a  napkin, 
or  bury  it  in  the  earth  of  his  own  brain,  in 
order  that  the  world  might  be  nothing  the 
better  for  it.  He  is  to  put  it  out  to  interest 
that  it  may  beget  other  truths,  and  enlighten 
other  men,  and  be  serviceable  to  the  univer- 
sal cause  of  moraWv.  This  is  the  ground  on 
which  we  would  wish  to  base  the  missionary 
system. 

A  diflerent  tone,  we  are  sorry  to  observe, 
pervades  the  speeches  of  several  persons 
who  advocate  in  public  meetings  or  in 
churches  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 
They  would  appear  to  entertain  the  belief 
that  the  salvation  of  half  the  world  depends 
on  the  subscriptions  which  noay  be  raised  by 
their  efforts.  Blinded  by  overweening  vanity, 
they  venture  fearlessly  upon  a  course  which 
can  lead  to  nothing  but  disgrace  to  them- 
selves and  offence  to  others. 

The  feeling,  however,  is  far  from  being 
universal.  The  majority  appear  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  those  liberal  and  enlarged 


views  for  which  the  present  age  is  distin- 
guished above  all  the  ages  that  have  preceded 
it.  There  is  eren  in  some  ao  approach  U> 
that  Oith(^  feeHng  which  alone  can  impart 
a  unity  to  the  Church,  in  spite  of  certain 
diversities  of  faith  and  practice  by  which  it» 
various  sections  are  separated,  aad  too  ofteis 
rendered  hostile  towards  each  other.  But 
if  a  convert  be  added  to  Christianity,  what 
does,  it  signify  whether  the  man  who  effected 
the  conversion  be  a  Papist  or  a  Protestant, 
or  Independent,  or  a  Wesley  an,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England  ?  As  opposed 
to  Mahomfnedans  and  Pagans,  we  o^  Chris- 
tendom profess  a  unity,,  though  as  compared 
with  each  other  there  b«  much  difference  in 
our  notions.  There  is  nothing  noble  or 
elevated  in  the  sectarian  spirit.  If  we  were* 
infallible  ourselves,,  we  should  be  for  that 
very  reason  infinitely  indulgent  towards  the 
slaves  of  error,  for  to  be  wrath  is  to  be  falli- 
ble. But  being  impeFfect,  having  travelled 
but  a  short  way  over  the  limitless  domain  of 
truth,  having  drunk  but  sparingly  at  her 
fountains,  being  far  too  dimsighted  to  discen^ 
aU  hernrnjesty,  to  perceive  whither  her  head 
reaches,,  or  to  what  length  he?  beneficent 
hand-  extends,  being  scarcely  capable  at  the- 
utmost  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  her 
footsteps  oni  the  earth,  it  behoves  us,  above 
and  before  all  things,  to  pebuke  mildly  what 
we  regard  as  error,  and  to  impart  the  reve- 
lations which  truth  has  made  to  us,  in  8» 
gentle  and  fatherly  spirit. 

Ijook  abroad  upon  the  unenlightened  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  What  are  they  1-  Child- 
ren who  have  lost  their  way  in  endeavouring^ 
to  return  to  their  father's  mansion.  And 
shall  we  blame  thens  angrily  when  they  turn 
into  the  wron^  path,  or  when,  instead  of  ad- 
vanciug,  they  retrograde  by  mistake  ?  Pos- 
sessing the  due  OBTselves,  which  conducts 
the  soul  through  this  labyrinth,  let  us  show 
it  and  invke  them  to  accompany  us.  If  they 
come  it  will  be  for  their  good  and  onrs.  Wo 
shall  have  relieved  them  from  many  a  bitter 
pang  of  uncertainty,  and  ourselves  fnom  tho 
anguish  of  a  vain,  synq^thy.  There-  is  no 
tribeof  human  beings,  however  unfavourable 
may  be  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
cast,  however  unintellectual>  their  habits, 
however  rude  their  organization,  which  does 
not  experience  a  yearning  to  solve  the 
enigma  of  the  world,  to  discover  or  to  make 
somewhere  a  rent  in  the  veil  which  sepa- 
rates them  from  that  region  of  repose  for 
which  the  spirit  of  man  pants  unceasingly  • 
whether  in  ignorance  or  in  knowledge.  The 
exigencies  of  this  life,  however  closely  they 
may  press  upon  the  savage,  however  they 
may  tax  his  energies,  or  tend  to  monopolize 
his  time,  still  leave  him  leisure  to  construct 
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a  system  of  belief,  to  busy  bimself  with  the 
past  and  the  future,  to  rise  in  speculation 
towards  the  spiritual,  to  be  concerned  about 
the  destiny  of  his  soul.  Thus  among  the 
savages  of  Australia  we  discover  traces  of 
the  metempsychosis.  Was  the  idea,  how- 
ever, the  growth  of  that  continent  ?  Was  it 
conceived  or  cradled  there  ?  Or  must  we 
regard  it  as  an  indication  of  the  original 
home  of  the  wild  and  miserable  race  which 
has  wandered  thither  and  cherished,  through 
all  their  degradation  and  distress,  this  token 
that  they  belong  to  a  religious  and  speculat- 
ing race,  who  once  built  up  a  philosophy  in 
the  spacious  recesses  of  which  their  thoughts 
found  tranquillity  and  solace  ? 

Whatever  answers  we  may  give  to  these 
interrogatories,  we  possess,  in  this  strange 
belief,  a  key  to  the  intellect  of  the  Austra- 
lians. If  they  can  rise  to  the  level  of  such 
a  tenet,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
they  are  not  wanting  in  mental  subtlety,  and 
may  be  made  to  apprehend  and  receive  other 
opinions  requiring  to  be  deposited  in  elastic 
and  flexible  faculties.  Yet,  if  we  would 
undertake  the  task  of  reclaiming  them,  we 
must  be  careful,  after  having  rendered  our- 
selves masters  of  all  their  idiosyncrasies,  to 
infuse  into  their  minds  the  persuasion  that 
they  are  to  be  gainers  by  the  intercourse  of 
teaching  and  learning.  All  untutored  races 
have  a  strong  faith  in  the  benevolence  of 
superior  beings,  though  they  are  too  apt  to 
regard  them  as  capricious  and  capable  of 
occasional  evil.  Let  us,  therefore,  as  often 
as  we  come  in  contact  with  them  make 
sacrifices,  and  bestow  benefits,  and  impart 
knowledge  without  accepting  of  any  return 
whatsoever.  Let  the  balance  be  all  on  their 
side.  What  we  have  received  freely,  let  us 
freely  give.  Of  course  we  here  allude  to 
those  agents  of  civilization  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity, 'who 
carry  about  with  them  no  merchandise  but 
truth,  and  such  few  things  as  may  serve  to 
recommend  it  to  a  savage's  acceptance.    . 

Bnt  after  all  the  actual  generation  pre- 
sents not  the  most  promising  £eld  to  the 
apostle  of  truth.  His  proper  domain  lies  in 
the  future.  His  best  converts  are  those 
which  are  unborn,  or  have  only  landed  from 
the  bark  of  eternity  upon  this  shoal  of  time. 
The  generation  that  has  performed  its  part, 
and  is  filing  off  towards  the  solitudes  of  the 
grave,  or  that  is  engaged  in  the  heat  and 
strife  of  worldly  intercourse  and  business, 
will  not  listen  to,  or  be  much  profited  by, 
the  exhortation  of  the  gospel  messenger.  A 
few  may  be  reclaimed,  but  the  multitude, 
stunned  or  rendered  altogether  deaf  by  the 
clamour  of  their  passions,  will  not  be  arrest- 
od  in  mid  career.  Schools,  therefore,  aft  the 


garden  of  God,  the  little*  seed  plot  where 
truths  of  all  kinds  beneficial  to  man  are  to  be 
planted  and  matured.  We  say  truths  of  all 
kinds,  because  every  truth  that  exists  is  akin 
to. every  other  truth.  There  is  but  one  fa- 
mily of  them.  Political  or  moral,  metaphy- 
sical or  religious,  truth  under  every  aspect 
is  divine.  It  is  God  that  gives  it.  He  is 
the  father  of  truth,  which  whosoever  is  en- 
gaged in  diffusing  puts  on  for  the  time  a 
sacred  character.  We  intend  this  literally. 
The  nations  of  the  earth  trace  all  their  mi- 
series to  the  errors  by  which  their  minds 
are  beset ;  which,  by  concealing  from  them 
the  way  to  happiness,  condemns  them  to  a 
never-ending  cycle  of  disappointments. 

To  enumerate  all  the  false  doctrines 
which  hold  captive  the  minds  of  unenlight- 
ened nations,  would  almost  be  to  write  a 
treatise  on  human  nature,  which  it  must  be 
obvious  would  be  beside  our  present  pur- 
pose. It  may  nevertheless  be  observed, 
that  the  system  which  contemplates  the  dif- 
fusion of  truth  over  the  world,  should  be 
exceedingly  familiar  with  all  the  forms 
which  its  antagonist  principle  has  assumed ; 
otherwise,  in  attempting  the  conversion  of 
savages,  or,  still  more,  of  barbarous  commu- 
nities, the  risk  will  always  be  run  of  touch- 
ing some  chord,  which,  instead  of  throwing 
open  the  door  to  the  understanding,  may 
close  it  abruptly  against  all  conviction.  No 
science,  perhaps,  is  so  difficult  as  that  of 
convincing  men.  We  begin,  tacitly  or  ex- 
plicitly, by  presuming  them  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  consequently  by  taking  up  a  po- 
sition of  superiority  in  relation  to  them. 
When  religion  is  our  theme,  we  are  apt 
sometimes  to  be  too  much  elated  by  spi- 
ritual pride,  against  the  influence  and  ef- 
forts of  which  the  objects  of  our  solicitude 
almost  naturally  revolt.  They  are  not  so 
much  offended  by  what  we  say,  as  by  our 
manner  of  saying  it.  To  a  certain  extent, 
therefore,  we  are  answerable  for  our  own 
ill  success,  since,  instead  of  enlarging  the 
domains  of  truth,  we  very  possibly  curtail 
them,  by  leading  many  to  desert  its  stand- 
ard from  disgust  at  our  imperiousness. 

We  should  do  better,  were  we  more  hum- 
ble, and  our  humility  would  be  strengthened 
by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
infinite  aberrations  visible  in  the  career  and 
spirit  of  our  race.  There  is  a  philosophy 
among  all  men,  which  represents  the  sum 
of  abstract  truth  they  have  by  their  own  ef- 
fort acquired  for  themselves.  Look  at  the 
Chinese  ;  they  have  built  up  many  subtle 
theories,  and  endeavoured  to  interweave  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  knowledge 
with  the  sophisms  and  fallacies  engendered 
by  sensual  and  gross  appetites,  and  out  of 
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the  whole  to  mould  a  sort  of  philosophy,  to 
serve  at  once  as  a  guide  to  action  and  spe- 
culation. That  they  have  failed  is  what 
might  have  been  foreseen  from  the  Arst. 
There  is  too  much  of  formality  in  the  con- 
stitution of  their  understandings,  too  much 
of  Epicurean  quakerism  in  their  manners, 
too  remarkable  an  absence  of  the  ideal  and 
spiritual  from  their  thoughts,  to  admit  of 
their  rising  to  an  enlarged  system  of  philo- 
sophy, and  originating  opinions  for  them- 
selves. They  have,  consequently,  always 
been  the  recipients  of  external  creeds ;  and 
if  the  machinery  were  well  selected,  and 
could  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  embrace 
the  whole  population,  it  would  not  at  all 
surprise  us  to  behold  the  millions  of  that  em- 
pire thronging  into  the  fold  of  the  church 
within  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time. 

But  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  favour- 
able field  in  the  world  for  sowing  the  seeds 
of  Christianity  than  the  great  island  of  Bor- 
neo. With  such  of  its  inhabitants  as  have 
embraced  Mohammedanism,  it  would  at  first 
be  difficult  to  deal.  There  is  a  charm  in  the 
character  of  Islam  for  men  of  powerful  ima- 
gination. It  allies  itself  easily  wiih  many  va- 
rieties of  superstition,  and  interests  the  pas- 
sions in  its  support  and  propagation.  Further 
than  this,  it  exercises  an  influence  over  the 
thoughtful  and  retired,  by  its  great  cardinal 
truths,  which  connect  themselves  more  or 
less  intimately  with  the  practice  of  several 
virtues  here  on  earth.  The  Mohammedan, 
who  is  by  disposition  charitable,  extracts 
from  his  creed  motives  to  benevolence  which 
he  often  practises  with  boundless  generosity 
and  self-denial.  Throughout  the  Moham- 
medan world,  you  find  examples,  though  rare, 
perhaps,  of  men  devoting  all  their  substance 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  building 
caravanserais,  founding  mosques  and  col- 
leges, constructing  tanks,  or  establishing 
village  schools.  These,  indeed,  are  not  the 
common  fruits  of  the  system,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  among  its  results.  The  whole 
of  Northern  India  is  studded  with  the  mo- 
numents of  Mussulman  piety  and  benefi- 
cence ;  and  though  intolerance  too  frequently 
accompanied  their  zeal,  it  must  be  admitted, 
to  their  honour,  that  whatever  truths  they 
possessed,  they  were  most  earnestly  desirous 
to  impart  to  others. 

In  Borneo,  however,  a  beginning  need 
not  be  made  with  the  Muslims,  but  with 
those  pagan  natives,  who,  subjected  to  the 
tyranny  of  few  dogmas,  may  be  said  to  be 
fully  prepared  to  enter,  without  difficulty, 
within  the  pale  of  the  church.  A  footing 
has  already  been  obtained  in  Mr.  Brooke's 

Soveniment  of  Sarawak,  towards  which,  un- 
er  another  point  of  view,  we  have  recently 


endeavoured  to  direct  public  attention.  Mr. 
Brooke  is,  in  some  sort,  an  apostle  himself. 
Elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  private  person 
to  that  of  a  prince,  he  yet  seems  more  desi- 
rous to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects, 
spiritual  and  moral,  than  to  strengthen  his 
own  power.  He  does  not,  strictly  speaking, 
preach  to  those  around  and  under  him  ;  but 
he  diligently  carries  on  that  process,  which 
must  end  in  rendering  their  minds  malleable 
and  ductile ;  and  ready  to  take  any  form 
which  a  wise  missionary  establishment  may 
think  it  desirable  to  give  them.  It  would, 
therefore,  in  our  opinion,  be  difficult  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  an  English  Mission 
at  Sarawak.  Beset,  as  we  are  in  this  world* 
by  secular  influences,  and  political  and  com- 
mercial interests,  it  is  seldom  that  we  can 
wholly  deta<;h  our  minds  from  all  consider- 
ations of  human  policy.  We  trust,  there- 
fore, we  shall  be  excused,  if  in  touching  upon 
this  subject,  we  venture  to  refer  to  matters 
of  mere  worldly  prudence.  Few  motives 
are  so  completely  purified  from  the  dross  of 
mundane  passions  and  affections,  as  to  range 
in  the  category  of  simple  incentives  to  good 
for  its  own  sake.  We  are  apt  in  all  we  do 
to  consider  how  it  will  bear  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  our  country,  whether  it  will  make  for 
or  against  our  party,  and  in  what  manner  it 
will  affect  ourselves.  And  wherefore  should 
we  disguise  the  truth  ?  Do  we,  who  do  not 
so  much>as  believe  in  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature,  affect  to  aim  at  perfection,  or 
expect  it  in  others  ?  We  are  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  our  views  respecting  Bor- 
neo, whatever  those  of  other  men  may  be, 
are  not  unmixed,  but,  that,  while  looking  to 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  we  do  not  alto- 
gether lose  sight  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, through  the  spread  of  their  commerce, 
and  the  consequent  encouragement  of  their 
industry  at  home. 

Mr.  Brereton,  in  his  address  to  the  public, 
contemplates  the  subject  under  much  the 
same  aspect,  observing  how  closely  the 
spread  of  Christianity  is  connected  with 
commercial  enterprise,  political  ambition, 
and  the  spirit  of  hardy  adventure.  He  has 
evidently  himself  a  mind  not  altogether  un- 
congenial with  Mr.  Brooke ;  his  faith  and 
his  profession  lead  him  to  refer  with  genu- 
ine satisfaction  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
proposed  mission  to  Sarawak ;  but  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  repress  the  yearnings  of  se- 
cular ambition,  or  to  be  unmindful  of  the 
manifold  advantages  which  the  decisive  su- 
premacy in  Borneo,  and  ultimately,  perhaps, 
throughout  the  Archipelago,  must  confer 
upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  A  very 
extraoMinary  movement  has  been  Gommea- 
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ced  in  tbat  part  of  the  world.  One  8tep  has 
led  to  another  ;  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Brooke 
has  stimulated  the  phlegmatic  Dutchmen  to 
exertion.  The  projects  of  these  again  have 
operated  upon  the  English  merchants  at 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  and  even  upon 
those  of  Ix>ndon,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow  ; 
and  the  result  will  be  renewed  and  more 
vigorous  exertions  to  extend  British  influ- 
ence and  British  trade  throughout  these  lit- 
tle known  portions  of  Asia. 

Towards  accomplishing  this  great  purpose, 
the  establishment  of  steam  communication 
with  the  capital  of  Australia,  by  way  of 
Singapore,  Port  Essington,  and  Torres 
Straits,  will  perhaps  contribute  more  than 
any  other  step  that  could  be  taken.  A  pow- 
erful current  of  British  energy  has  for  sev- 
eral years  been  pouring  towards  the  East, 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea, 
revivifying  torpid  populations,  awakening  al- 
most extinct  industries,  and  shattering  and 
overthrowing  those  chill  and  unprolific 
creeds,  which  have  so  long  lain  like  a  troop 
of  nightmares  upon  Asia ;  but  the  force  of 
this  current  has  not  hitherto  sufficed  to  carry 
US  in  most  instances  beyond  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal. We  must  now  proceed  much  further, 
and  while  linking  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land to  the  mother  country,  by  a  chain  of 
steam,  turn  aside  to  rouse  the  populations  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  from  tneir  civil  and 
religious  slumbers. 

In  accomplishing  this  great  work,  Sara- 
wak and  Borneo  should  be  made  the  centre 
of  operation.  For  some  time  we  shall  have 
to  counteract  the  machinations  of  the  Dutch, 
who,  alarmed  by  the  increasing  influence 
and  greatness  of  Mr.  Brooke,  have  begun 
vigorously  to  bestir  themselves  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  us  in  the  island.  They  have 
suddenly  amalgamated  all  their  settlements 
and  colonies  there,  and  placed  them  under 
the  sway  of  a  governor-general,  who  is  to 
reside  inland,  and  as  far  north  as  possible, 
in  order  to  meet  and  counteract  the  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  British,  which  is  rapidly 
spreading  through  the  native  population. 
There  is,  probably,  little  reason  to  anticipate 
that  the  Dutch  will  make  use  of  Christianity 
as  an  instrument  of  political  aggrandizement. 
It  would  suit  but  ill  with  their  system  of  co- 
lonial policy.  If  they  employ  the  natives  in 
subordinate  offices,  it  is  not  to  raise,  but  to 
degrade  and  oppress  them.  They  are  not 
ambitious  of  seeing  themselves  surrounded 
by  men  who  aim  at  being  regarded  in  any 
respect  as  their  equals.  They  will,  there- 
fore, in  all  likelihood,  beware  how  they  im- 
part to  the  natives  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
which,  by  inculcating  the  natural  equality  of 
mankind,  might  interfere  with  their  plans  of 


exclusive  sway.  The  same  reproof  may  be 
addressed  to  all  those  colonizing  nations, 
who  have  systematically  withheld  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  from  their  newly-acquired  sub- 
jects. Even  the  East  India  Company,  with 
all  its  liberality  and  enlightenment,  was  for- 
merly exposed  to  this  reproach,  under  pre- 
tence, indeed,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  the  faith  of  the  Hindu,  but  whe- 
ther or  not  actnated  by  different  motives  it  is 
unnecessary  now  to  inquire.  Fortunately, 
public  opinion  no  longer  leaves  governments 
a  choice  in  this  matter,  for  if  the  rulers 
themselves  omit  to  spread  Christianity,  as- 
sociations of  individuals  step  forward  and 
take  the  task  out  of  their  hands.  The  work, 
consequently,  will  henceforward  proceed 
with  vigour,  but  let  us  be  careful  that  it  pro- 
ceeds also  with  prudence.  At  Mr.  Brooke's 
capital  of  Sarawak  we  should,  as  Mr.  Brere- 
ton  very  justly  observes,  erect  a  church,  a 
mission-house,  and  a  school,  which,  though 
constitutinff^  small  beginning,  would  ulti- 
mately insure  the  conversion  and  civilisation 
of  the  whole  island.  At  first,  however,  we 
need  not  look  so  far.  The  great  point  would 
be  to  surround  Mr.  Brooke  with  a  Christian 
population,  which,  attached  to  their  ruler  by 
a  series  of  benefits  and  blessings  unknown 
previously  to  their  race,  and  unceasingly 
prolific  of  new  advantages,  would  watch 
over  him  for  their  own  sakes,  and  rather  ex- 
pose themselves  to  any  other  danger,  than  to 
that  of  being  deprived  of  their  benefactor. 

That  the  Dyaks,  who  may,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  the  aborigines  of  Borneo,  might 
with  comparative  facility  be  converted,  and 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  civilisation, 
may  be  inferred  from  various  circumstances. 
Existing  everywhere,  at  present,  in  a  state 
of  inferiority,  and  often  of  extreme  degrada- 
tion, they  would,  through  a  natural  impulse, 
embrace  Christianity,  appearing  to  them,  as 
it  does,  united  with  power  and  invested  with 
all  the  attributes  of  intellectuality.  It  is 
impossible,  that  comparing  Mr.  Brooke  with 
the  Mahommedan  Malays,  they  should  not 
be  sensible  of  his  great  superiority  in  every 
respect;  and  they  would  think  that,  by 
adopting  his  religion,  they  might  rise  grad- 
ually to  his  level,  and  be  able  to  look  down 
upon  their  former  tyrants.  Of  course,  this 
is  a  very  humble  and  equivocal  motive  ;  but 
as,  even  out  of  evil.  Providence  generally 
educes  good,  so  out  of  motives  worldly  in 
their  character,  great  and  glorious  results 
may  proceed. 

In  their  actual  condition,  the  Dyaks  are 
exceedingly  superstitious,  which,  though  in 
vulgar  apprehension  it  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing but  a  favourable  circumstance,  we  es- 
teem of  the  highest  moment,  as  indicating 
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innumerable  great  qualities  in  the  people, 
for,  wherever  superstition  abounds  among 
uncultivated  races,  we  find  the  roots  and 
seeds  of  those  arts  and  processes  which 
civilisation  brings  to  maturity.  Superstition, 
in  fact,  is  only  a  proof  that  all  the  imagina- 
tive and  creative  faculties  are  powerfully  at 
work  within,  and  wherever  there  is  a  glow- 
ing imagination,  there  is  genius.  Men  of 
fervid  and  soaring  minds,  if  left  to  shape  out 
their  creed  for  themselves,  are  almost  ne- 
cessarily superstitious,  which,  in  reality, 
means  only  that,  unable  to  trace  the  phe- 
nomena they  observe  to  their  right  causes, 
they  attribute  them  to  causes  imaginary,  or 
to  such  as,  though  existing,  are  incapable  of 
producing  them.  The  same  minds  are,  in 
civilized  or  Christian  countries,  religious, 
because  they  are  much  too  lofty  and  capa- 
cious to  be  filled  and  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  infinity.  For  this  reason,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church,  the  Greeks  became 
converts  in  shoals,  as  did  also^e  northern 
barbarians,  whose  minds,  though  undisci- 
plined by  philosophy,  were  enlarged  by 
familiarity  with  peril  and  adventure  ;  and 
who,  in  their  antique  forests  and  morasses, 
their  stormy  and  snow-clad  mountains,  their 
harsh  climate  and  cloudy  atmosphere,  had 
nourished  their  fancy  with  wild  superstitions, 
which  occupied,  though  imperfectly,  the* void 
afterwards  to  form  the  dwelling-place  of  a 
vivifying  and  ennobling  faith. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, Christianity  will  come  recommended 
by  circumstances  which  did  not  belong  to  it 
in  its  infancy.  It  was  then  the  religion  of 
weakness  contending  against  strength.  It 
is  now  the  religion  of  empire,  and  employs 
science  and  commerce  as  its  handmaids  and 
instruments.  Yet  it  nowhere  presents  itself 
in  an  imperious  character.  It  does  not  say 
to  the  heathen  be  converted  or  exterminated, 
but  with  the  humility  of  truth,  condescends 
to  entreat,  and  advise,  and  persuade,  holding 
its  precious  seeds  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  pointing  to  the  luxuriant  fruits  from 
which  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  in  all 
civilized  lands  derive  nourishment.  It  is  a 
most  false  and  foolish  notion  to  regard  the 
planting  of  a  new  church  merely  as  the 
triumph  of  certain  dogmas.  Properly  con- 
sidered, the  church  is  the  ark  of  civilisation 
floating  through  war  and  pestilence,  and 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  preserving 
within  its  bosom  the  germs  of  all  arts  and 
sciences,  the  rudiments  of  civil  polity,  the 
pledges  and  guarantees  of  human  happiness. 
To  advance,  therefore,  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  good. 
There  is  no  victory  like  its  victories,  since,' 
instead  of  desolating  the  lands  it  subdues,  it 


clothes  them  with  golden  harvesta,  studs 
them  wiih  towns  and  villages,  awakens 
them  to  industry,  and  sheds  the  light  of  con- 
tentment over  their  obscurest  nooks. 

It  was  with  views  such  as  these  that  Mr. 
Brooke  first  landed  in  Borneo.  What  mo- 
tives may  have  lain  secretly  at  the  root  of 
his  actions,  neither  be  nor  we  can  possibly 
explain.  But  those  of  which  he  was  clearly 
conscious,  those  which  he  recognized  as  his 
great  Incentives,  those  for  which  the  present 
age  and  posterity  will  give  him  credit,  were 
the  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, the  ambition  of  legitimate  power  to  be 
exercised  for  good ;  hatred  of  despotism,  sym- 
pathy with  the  afilicted,  oppressed,  and  de- 
graded tribes  of  Borneo  and  the  surrounding 
islands.  He  felt  at  once  wh&t  constituted 
their  greatest  want.  At  Singapore,  axul  some 
other  of  our  eastern  settlements,  he  bad  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  all  that  industry 
can  effect  towards  insuring  the  prosperity 
of  states  when  not  guided  by  those  rules  and 
sustained  by  those  principles  which  Chris- 
tianity supplies.  Interest  solely  in  those 
cases  had  attracted  men  together,  and  in- 
spired them  with  a  certain  lax,  fluctuating, 
imperfect  notion  of  citizenship.  But  be 
could  see  clearly  there  was  no  homogeneity 
in  the  population,  since,  in  addition  to  the 
repelling  powers  supplied  by  national  preju- 
dice, and  by  diversity  of  language  and  man- 
ners, he  saw  them  assiduously  cultivating 
artificial  seeds  of  division  in  the  shape  of 
associations  and  secret  societies,  designed 
by  their  very  founders  to  foster  mutual  anti- 
pathies, or  at  least  assuming  thai  character 
in  their  development.  English,  Chinese,  Ma- 
lays, Hindus,  may  contrive  to  live  together 
so  long  as  they  can  profit  by  each  other. 
But  the  link  that  binds  them  is  exceedingly 
fragile.  They  have  no  unity  of  sentiment; 
they  worship  at  no  common  altar,  refer  the 
origin  of  the  universe  todifierent  causes,  and, 
in  looking  backward  over  the  tracks  of  their 
forefathers,  discover  no  glimmerings  of  one 
common  ancestor  or  common  God.  Between 
such  men,  by  whatever  accident  brought 
into  juxta-position,  an  impassable  gulf  must 
always  lie.  *  They  want  the  first  element  of 
fellowship  and  affectionate  intercourse.  The 
very  medium  of  communication,  language, 
reminds  them  that  they  belong  to  diflferent 
families,  that  they  cherish  not  the  same  tra- 
ditions, that  their  cradles  have  stood  apart 
upon  the  earth,  that  their  mothers  knew  not 
each  other,  that  different  skies  stretched 
over  their  infancy,  and  that  if  they  have 
come  together,  it  has  been  merely  to  satisfy 
the  coarse  appetite  of  gain,  and  not  to  co- 
operate in  erecting  the  noblest  of  human 
works,  a  political  community. 
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Hitherto  we  poesem  but  a  very  i«coiii- 
plete  record  of  Mr.  Brooke's  thoughts  and 
epeculationa,  since   fragments  only  of  his 
journal  have   been  made   public.     Neither 
can  we  "be  said  to  he  acquainted  with  all 
the    idiosyncrasies  of  the  Bornean  tribes, 
over  whom  he  rules,  and  with  whom  he  lives 
on   terms  of  amky.      Our   theory,   eoiise- 
tjuently^  of  what  may  be  effected  in  that 
island,  must  be  based  in  some  respects  on 
conjecture,  though  the  facts  of  which  we 
have  been  put  in  possession  may  suffice  to 
justify  our  general  conclvsion.     In  oyr  opi- 
nion the  island  may  be  speedily  converted 
and  civilized,  if  the  enterprise  be  undertaken 
in  a  vigorous  inafiner,  ifa  body  of  missionaries 
full  of  the  spirit  of  adventnre  spread  them- 
oelves   through  the  interior,  resolved,  like 
soldiers  in  war,  to  succeed  or  perish.  Thou- 
sands fall  on  the  battle-field  for  the  further- 
ance of  an  earthly  interest,  to  uphold  the 
power  or  preserve  the  honour  of  their  coun- 
try, and  is  it  reasonable   to  suppose  thai 
there  are  few,  who,  in  the  service  ef  eter- 
nal   truth,  and  to   multiply  indefinitely  the 
chaivces  of  haman  happiness,  will  consent 
to  brave  peril   and  endure   hardships,  and 
make  perpetual  sacrifices  ?     They  who  put 
their  hands  lo  this  plough  are  unworthy,  if 
they  look  back  regretikilly  upon  the  world. 
A    stern   sense  of  duty  must   sway   their 
thoughts,    and    subdue    their    inclinations. 
They  must  be   satisfied   with  victory  over 
ignorance  and  barbarism.    Father  Ventimig- 
lia,  the  Sicilian  mouk,  who  penetrated  into 
the  interior  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
Seenth  century,  and  preached  and  died  there 
surrounded  by  a  loving  flock,  who  long,  it 
is    said,  preserved  the   house  wherein   he 
taught,   and   the   grave  that  contained   his 
ashes  with  pious  reverence — this  enthusi- 
astic father,  we  say,  must  be  their  model. 
Lukewanmuess  will  efieot  little.     It  is  true 
that  in   the   dominions  of  Mr.  Brooke  no 
danger  need  be  incurred,  because  the  sove- 
reign  Iteing   already  a  Christian,   and   the 
people  gentle  and  docile,  the  work  of  the 
preacher  and  of  the  '  'nsionary  may  go  on 
as  in  a  fold  from  which  the  wolf  is  excluded. 
When  the  church  at  Sarawak  is  built,  it 
will  gradually  be   filled  with  worshippers, 
who  will  carry  away  the   good   seed,  and 
plant  it  among  their  friends  and  relatives. 
To  satisfy  the  wishes  of  these  muhiplying 
converts,  new  churches  will  spring   up  in 
distant  towns,  where  every  missionary  per- 
forming the  double  duty  of  a  preacher  and 
a  schoolmaster,  will  subdue  the  prejudices, 
and  soften  the  manners  of  the  existing  ge- 
neration, and  watch  over  the  opening  mind 
of  that  which  is  to  follow,  and  render   it 
completely  Christian. 


In  carrying  out  these  views,  some  errors 
should  be  guarded  against,  which  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  productive  of 
much  evil.  Religion,  properly  understood, 
implies  civilisation,  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
struments for  creating  which  is  language. 
Now  the  vocabulary  of  barbarous  races  is 
always  loo  scanty  and  poor  to  express  all 
the  ideas  the  aggregate  of  which  is  civilisa- 
tion, and  it  woi4d  require  ages  upon  ages  to 
expand  the  language  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
take  in  this  vast  and  complicated  body.  It 
would  be  a  much  shorter  process  to  substi- 
tute a  Mew  language  for  the  old,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  teach  English  to  the  natives. 

From  Sarawak,  supposing  it  in  this  way 
reclaimed,  Christianity  would  by  degrees 
radiate,  and  almost  mechanically  enlighten 
the  other  divisions  of  the  island.  But  we 
should  not  wait  for  this.  Enthusiasm  is  not 
yet  extinct  amongst  us,  and  there  are  surely 
thousands,  who,  being  provided  with  a  cen- 
tre of  operations,  would  gladly  flock  to  it, 
and  commence  the  subjugation  of  heathen- 
ism at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  They  would 
be  encouraged  by  what  has  taken  place  in 
New  Zealand,  where  the  fiercest  cannibals 
have  been  prevailed  upon  not  only  to  em- 
brace the  doctrines,  but  to  practise  the  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity.  Nowhere  have  the 
missionaries  laboured  with  more  success, 
though  they  have  often  proceeded  upon  an 
imperfect  system.  la  the  letter  of  Bishop 
Selwyn,  however,  we  behold  a  highly  gra- 
tifying exemplification  of  how  rapidly  sa- 
vages may  be  transformed  into  men  by  reli- 
gion. We  would  gladly,  did  our  limits  per- 
mit, transcribe  the  whole  of  what  he  says, 
but  there  are  some  passages  which  we  can- 
not pass  over.  It  will  at  once  be  observed, 
that  as  the  natives  were  brought  into  contact 
with  our  countrymen  in  scenes  of  strife  and 
slaughter,  the  lessons  of  humanity  they  had 
been  taught  were  necessarily  put  to  the 
severest  test.  They  had  to  struggle  with 
their  masters  for  what  they  conceived  to  be 
a  right,  and  that,  too,  upon  their  native  soil, 
of  which  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
wrongfully  deprived.  All  their  strongest 
passions  were  brought  therefore  into  play* 
Yet  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from 
civilisation  were  not  forgotten,  but  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  very  moment  of  victory, 
were  allowed  to  temper  their  triumph.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  break  up  Dr.  Sel- 
wyn*s  narrative  without  destroying  its  effect. 
We  accordingly  copy  the  whole  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  Kororareka : 

"  Twenty  soldiers  of  the  96th  regiment  guard- 
ed tlie  block-house  at  the  flag-stafi;  a  lofty  hill, 
from  which  several  paths  led  to  the  beach,  along 
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nanow  ridges,  convergingf  at  the  sommit,  and  in- 
tersected by  deep  hollows,  from  which  the  hruBh- 
wood  had  been  very  imperfectly  cleared.  A  body 
of  militia  guarded  the  block-house  half-way  down 
the  descent  of  the  hill,  from  the  flag-staff  to  the 
beach.  The  main  body  of  soldiers  and  marines, 
fifty  in  number,  with  the  militia  of  the  town,  in 
all  about  120  men,  garrisoned  the  stockade-house 
on  the  level  of  the  beach,  to  which  the  women 
and  children,  and  the  most  valuable  property  of 
the  inhabitants,  had  been  conveyed.  A  eun  placed 
on  a  height  commanded  the  hollow  valley  leadine 
to  Matavai  Bay,  through  which  the  main  attack 
was  expected  to  be  made,  as  it  lay  in  the  direct 
line  from  the  Maori  camp.  Before  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th,  Captain  Robertson,  with 
the  small-arm  men  of  the  tlazard^  and  some  of 
the  marines,  went  forward  to  reconnoitre  this  val- 
ley, and  met  a  large  body  of  the  natives  advanc- 
ing to  the  attack.  A  sharp  engagement  imme- 
diately began,  in  which  the  natives  were  repulsed, 
but  a  portion  of  the  body,  which  had  been  lying 
in  ambush  near  the  church,  cut  off  Captain  Ro- 
bertson from  the  main  body  of  his  men,  and  a 
native,  coming  within  a  few  paces  of  him,  fired  a 
shot  which  shattered  his  thign.  At  this  time  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  natives,  but  his  men  ral- 
lied and  rescued  him,  and  he  was  carried  off  to 
the  ship.  A  sergeant  of  marines  also  fell  witli 
four  others.  The  gun  on  the  height  was  found 
to  be  exposed  to  a  continual  fire  from  the  brush- 
wood, and  was  ordered  to  be  abandoned.  The 
brave  seamaii  who  was  commanded  to  spike  it, 
discharged  his  duty  amidst  a  constant  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, and  at  last  Jell  dead  by  the  side  of  hip  gun 
The  repulse  which  the  natives  sustained  at  this 
point  was  so  severe,  that  no  serious  attack  was 
made  from  that  quarter  during  the  rest  of  the  en- 
gagement. 

**  A  little  before  sunrise,  while  I  was  viewing 
the  movements  on  shore  with  my  telescope,  my 
native  crew  called  my  attention  to  &  party  of  na- 
tives mounting  the  hill  to  the  flag  staff,  and  almost 
before  I  could  direct  my  ^lass  to  the  point,  they 
said,  *  They  have  gained  it.'  A  few  musket-shots 
were  fired,  and  a  t»dy  of  soldiers  appeared  retreat- 
ing down  the  ridge  leading  to  the  middle  block- 
house, into  which  they  entered  and  disappeared,  a 
loud  voice  calling  out  from  the  height,  *Tbey  have 
got  possession  of  the  flagstaff.'  The  whole  object 
of  the  native  attack  was  gained  in  a  moment  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  officer  in  command 
had  drawn  off  the  men  to  some  distance,  to 
strengthen  the  intrench  men  ts :  and  that  the  party 
which  we  had  seen  ascending  the  hill  had  taken 
them  by  surprise,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the 
block-house.  They  then  killed  the  sentinels,  and 
rushing  into  the  house,  killed  a  poor  little  hidf- 
caste  girl  who  had  hidden  herself  under  some 
blankets,  no  doubt  supposing  her  to  be  one  of  the 
soldiers.  The  keeper  of  the  signals  was  severely 
wounded,  and  his  wife  and  daughter  taken  pri- 
joners,  and  conducted  to  Hek^,  who  sent  them 
down  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  our  nearest  post ;  the 
party  of  natives  who  conducted  them  remaining 
witliin  ^Q'^hot  of  the  fort  till  they  saw  the  woman 
and  child  safely  lodged  under  shelter.  At  this 
time  there  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  to  treat,  and 
a  young  man  acquainted  with  the  native  language, 
was  sent  up  to  hold  communication  with  Hek6 ; 


but  he  returned  wtAout  aceomplirikiag  anything ; 
but  a  white  flag  still  eontinued  flying  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  near  the  flagstaff. 

*^  Afler  a  short  interval  the  firing  recommenced, 
and  the  natives  having  now  the  command  of  the 
heights,  were  able  to  pour  down  bodies  of  sharp- 
shooters^ into  the  brushwood  which  had  been  left 
in  the  hollows  between  the  ridges,  fron  whence 
they  kept  np  a  continual  fire  upon  the  aiiddle 
block-house,  bv  which  several  men  were  danger- 
ously woundeo,  and  two  killed.  The  HatanI 
then  opened  a  fire  of  shells  upon  the  block-house 
on  the  hill,  where  a  body  of  natives  was  assena- 
bled,  but  though  three  fell  on  the  same  spot,  not 
more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  walls  €»f  the  bouse, 
no  eSeei  was  produced.  Between  the  fires  a 
clear  native  voice  called  out  so  as  to  be  heard  cm 
board  the  ship : '  Kia  tupato  ki  te  pu  huriwhenna !' 
('  Beware  of  the  earthquake  gun  !*)  In  the  mean- 
time the  main  body  in  the  stockaded  house  had 
remained  unengaged,  but  it  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed that  the  natives,  having  possession  of  both 
ends  of  the  town,  and  the  command  of  all  the 
paths  along  the  hills,  would  collect  their  forces 
and  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  points 
still  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 
It  became  necessary,  tnerefore,  to  remove  the  wo- 
men and  children  from  the  fortified  house,  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  boats  belonging  to  the 
vessels  in  toe  harbour,  which  conveyed  uiem,  to- 
gether with  the  wounded,  on  board  the  ships,  the 
natives  ofiering  no  opposition.  One  woman  alone 
remained,  by  her  own  desire,  to  attend  to  those 
who  might  be  wounded.  About  two  hours  after- 
wards the  powder  magazine  exploded,  shattering 
the  house  to  pieces,  and  causing  a  fire,  by  which 
the  whole  was  totally  consumed.  Two  men  were 
carried  in  a  frightful  state  of  suflering  on  board 
tlie  Hazard,  where  they  died.  The  hrave  woman 
whom  I  have  mentbned,  fell  under  the  ruins,  and 
was  removed  to  the  ship  with  a  dangerous  frac- 
ture. Four  corpses,  which  had  been  borne  into 
the  house  from  tlie  battle-field,  were  found  scorch- 
ed and  blackened  among  the  ruins. 

**  The  order  was  then  siven  for  all  the  force  to 
retreat  on  board  the  mzari,  which  was  done 
without  molestation  from  the  enemy.  About  the 
same  time  the  Matilda  whale  ship  sailed  into  the 
harbour.  Her  commander,  Captain  Blise,  most 
promptly  and  humanely  o&red  every  assistance 
to  the  settlers,  and  received  on  boarcf  as  many  as 
could  be  accommodated.  All  the  other  vessels 
received  their  share.  The  complement  of  the 
Flying  Fish  amounted  to  four  mothers  and  ten 
children.  One  gallant  lad,  of  fourteen,  to  whom 
I  ofiered  an  asylum  with  his  mother  and  sisters, 
answered,  *  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  should  like  to 
stay  w?th  my  father.'  I  could  -only  say,  ^God 
bless  you,  my  boy,  I  can  say  nothing  against  it ;' 
and  away  he  went  to  rejoin  his  fatlier  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  ^re.  Happily  he  escaped  unhurt, 
and  is  now  at  St.  John's  College.  The  Flying 
Fishy  with  her  infant  freight,  then  shifted  her  sta- 
tion, and  came  to  an  anchor  off  the  mission  set- 
tlement of  Paihia. 

^  The  firinff  having  now  ceased,  Mr.  Williams 
and  I  went  ashore,  to  recover  and  bury  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  fearing  lest  the  barbarous  custom, 
now  almost  extinct,  should  have  been  revived  by 
that  portion  of  the  native  force  which  was  still  in 
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mn  uneonverted  and  heathen  state.  We  found 
the  town  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  who 
were  busily  engaged  in  plundering  the  houses. 
Their  behHviour  to  us,  and  to  Mr.  Philip,  King  of 
Tepuna,  was  perfectly  inofiensive.  Several  im- 
mediately guided  us  to  the  spots  where  the  bodies 
were  lyinff,  where  we  found  them  with  their 
clothes  ana  accoutrements  untouched,  no  indig- 
nity of  any  kind  having  been  attempted.  The 
corpses  of  those  who  fell  near  tiie  church  were 
laid  as  we  ibund  them  in  the  burial-ground  at 
Kororfireka,  together  with  the  burnt  remains, 
which  we  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  stockaded 
house.  I  buried  six  in  one  grave  just  as  the  sun 
went  down  upon  this  day  of  sorrow.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams collected  five  bodies  on  the  flagstaff  hill, 
including  the  corpse  of  the  half-caste  girl,  which 
he  carriM  in  his  boat  to  the  Hazard^  where  an- 
other was  added  to  the  number  during  the  night, 
by  the  death  of  one  of  those  who  were  burned  by 
the  explosion.  We  interred  the  six  bodies  in  the 
burial-ground  at  Paibia  on  the  following  day; 
another  of  the  su^rers  by  the  explosion  died  at 
sea,  on  the  voyage  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  to 
Auckland,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  wounded 
men  are  not  expected  to  recover.  The  whole 
loss  by  death  will  probably  amount  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen ;  and  the  wounded  to  abont  the  Hune 
number. 

"  The  state  of  the  town  afler  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  was  very  characteristic.  The  natives 
carried  on  their  work  of  plunder  with  perfect 
composure;  neither  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves, nor  resenting  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  English  to  recover  portions  of  their  property. 
With  sorrow  I  observea  that  many  of  the  natives 
were  wheeling  off  casks  of  spirits,  but  they  lis- 
tened patiently  to  my  remonstrances,  and  in  one 
instance  they  allowed  me  to  turn  the  cock,  and 
let  the  liquor  run  out  upon  the  ground.  Another 
assured  me  he  would  drink  very  little  of  it.  On 
ascending  the  hill  to  the  flagstafi^  we  found  the 
staff  lying  upon  the  ground,  having  been  chopped 
through  near  the  bottom.  A  few  musket  shots 
had  buried  themselves  in  the  walls  of  the  block- 
house, but  the  building  was  otherwise  uninjured. 
A  large  body  of  the  natives  were  resting  in  the 
valley  below,  and  other  lar^e  parties  were  filing 
off  along  the  pat))s  over  the  hilb.  Altogether 
there  must  have  been  about  600  men  on  the 
ground.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  they 
lost  about  thirty-four  men,  killed ;  the  number  of 
the  wounded  I  could  not  learn." 

In  the  letter  of  the  same  able  and  entbu- 
siaatic  prelate,  occur  other  proofs  of  the  ad- 
vantages, political  and  social,  which  flow 
from  the  conversion  of  our  heathen  subjects, 
when  what  may  very  properly  be  termed  ci- 
vil war  was  raging  in  New  Zealand.  The 
converts,  naturally  energetic  and  bold,  came 
forward  on  several  occasions  with  a  view  to 
protect  their  teachers  and  benefactors  from 
danger,  having  by  no  means  lost  their  ener- 
getic propensities  with  their  pagan  creed. 
In  fact,  the  error  committed  at  Tahiti  and 
other  islands  of  the  surrounding  group  will 
probably  never  again  be  repeated  by  the 


missionaries,  it  being  by  no  means  necessary 
to  connect  the  teaching  of  Christianity  with 
the  formal  relinquishment  of  the  use  of  arma. 
While  human  nature  continues  what  it  is,  no 
men  must  be  suffered  to  lose  sight  of  their 
duty  to  protect  their  hearths  and  altars  from 
profanation.  We  unhappily  do  not  live  in  a 
pastoral  world,  where  people  seek  only  to 
entertain  and  benefit  each  other.  Before  us 
everywhere  and  always  lies  a  career  of 
strife.  Competition  is  to  be  met  by  compe- 
tition, rivalry  with  rivalry,  war  with  wax. 
We  have  no  choice.  It  has  not  yet  been 
permitted  us  to  reach  that  state,  in  which 
every  man  may  sit  under  his  vine  and  under 
his  fig  tree,  and  leave  the  protection  of  his 
interests  to  the  operation  of  beneficent  and 
bloodless  lawa.  For  all  that  we  hold  dear, 
whether  secular  or  spiritual,  whether  the 
possessions  of  this  world  or  the  rights  of 
conscience,  we  must  be  ever  ready  to  con- 
tend. The  enemies  of  our  peace,  the  en- 
viers  of  our  greatness,  the  plotters  against 
our  power  are  numerous,  influential,  indefa- 
tigable, and,  in  order  to  counteract  their  ma- 
chinations, it  behoves  us  to  wield  all  weapons, 
those  of  justice  and  reason  if  they  will 
suffice,  if  not  those  of  force  and  steel. 

In  support  of  the  truth  of  these  views 
there  is  no  part  of  the  world  to  the  condi- 
tion of  which  we  could  point  with  more  pro- 
priety than  Borneo.  Could  we  suppose  the 
Dyaks  to  be  all  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  arts  and 
refinements  of  civilisation,  but  averse  to  war, 
and  incapable  of  the  exertions  it  demands, 
what  would  be  the  result?  The  pirates  from 
the  surrounding  portions  of  the  Archipelago, 
whether  Mahommedans  or  Pagans,  would 
make  continual  descents  upon  the  coasts, 
and  speedily  sweep  off  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Of  this  truth,  Mr.  Brereton  appears 
to  be  fully  convinced.  In  his  address  to  the 
public  he  says,  '  force  must  continue  to  be 
used  to  suppress  and  overawe  the  pirates ; 
but  however  force  may  prevent  the  ability, 
it  will  not  remove  the  disposition  to  piracy. 
The  civilisation  and  conversion  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  only  effectual  remedy.  It  is  the 
only  lasting  security  for  the  life  of  this  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Brooke) — a  life  too  remarkable 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lives  to  be  lost  or 
sacrificed.  A  Christian  population  around 
him,  which  with  God's  blessing  might  soon 
arise,  would  be  a  barrier  and  a  safeguard 
against  all  attempts  of  treachery  or  violence, 
more  effectual  than  fleets  or  armies.'  To- 
wards creating  such  a  population  the  first 
step  has  been  taken,  through  the  exertions 
chiefly,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Brereton,  who 
has  organized  a  provisional  committee,  and 
opened*  a  subscription,  to  which  numbers 
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have  already  contributed.  At  the  several 
meetings,  moreover,  held  in  this  metropolis 
for  furifaering  the  views  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  allusion  begins  to  be  made  to  the  im- 
portance of  that  portion  of  the  world.  At 
the  one  which  was  held  in  the  Hanover- 
square  Rooms,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Bishop  of  St. 
David^s,  speciBcally  introduced  the  subject, 
observing : — 

**  But  having  said  this,  I  cannot  help  adverting 
to  the  other  side  of  the  subject,  and  I  would  re- 
mind you,  that  were  our  views  as  various  as 
those  of  the  most  calculating  and  selfish  policy 
and  expediency,  still  we  should  have  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  persevering  in  this  cause  ;  the 
relations  in  which  this  country  is  placed,  the 
commercial  and  political  relations  into  which  this 
country  has  been  brought  with  a  vast  number  of 
the  heathen,  are  relations  which  admit  of  being 
either  a  great  blessing  or  a  great  evil.  It  is 
in  your  power  to  impart  to  them  the  blessings  of 
religion,  and  if  this  be  done,  it  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain, that  a  torrent  of  material  blessing  will  fol- 
low, that  an  increase  of  strength  and  wealth  will 
result  to  this  empire. 

"  Why  do  I  advert  to  these  topics  7  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  to  you,  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  this  undertaking  are  not  so  ffreat  as 
some  people  represent  them  to  be.  It  is  an  un- 
dertaking which  requires  from  us  only  a  begin- 
ning, only  the  setting  the  thing  on  foot,  which  is 
sure  in  process  of  time  sufficiently  to  support 
itself.  I  say,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  period, 
when  these  Foreign  Uhurches,  instead  of  requir- 
ing any  aid  from  this  country,  mav  be,  under 
God's  bleesin^,  in  a  condition  to  afllord  some  to 
us.  I  conceive  that  this  is  no  extravagant 
visionary  anticipation,  but  one  which  is  borne  out 
by  facts  that  have  already  come  tu  our  know- 
ledge. I  find,  that  even  among  the  most  re- 
cently founded  churches,  there  has  already  been 
displayed  a  disposition  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  cause,  with  a  liberality  perhaps  equal, 
if  I  ou^ht  not  to  say  superior  in  proportion  to 
that  which  has  been  manifested  here ;  and  before 
I  drop  this  subject,  I  cannot  help  adverting  to 
what  I  consider  a  very  remarkable  and  very  in- 
teresting illustration  of  this  truth.  It  is  impress- 
ed on  me  the  more  strongly,  because  it  has  but 
very  recently  fallen  within  my  knowledge,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  it  has  been  long  familiar  to  many 
of  those  who  hear  me.  I  am  alludins  to  the 
case  of  a  vast  count rv,  situated  at  an  immense 
distance  from  these  shores,  extending  to,  I  be- 
lieve, somewhere  about  ten  degrees  latitude,  and 
half  as  many  longitude,  on  the  whole  an  immense 
country,  a  country  situate  in  a  most  favourable 
clime,  abounding  with  riches  of  every  kind,  in- 
habited by  an  industrious  and  promising  popula- 
tion of  native  aboriginal  inhabitants,  but  who,  till 
a  very  recent  period,  had  been  oppressed,  enslav- 
ed, made  useless,  and  wretched  by  the  domina- 
tion of  a  horde  of  lawless  pirates.  Within  that 
country,  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  a  settlement  has  of  late  years  been  formed, 
which  I  believe  is  now  prospering,  in  which 
the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  tliat  countiy  are  en- 


joying the  benefit  of  a  secure  and  peaceful  en- 
joyment of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  are  in 
expectation  of  receiving  a  still  higher  blessing, 
which  it  is  our  object  and  our  duty  to  impart  to 
them.  I  all  ude  to  the  Island  of  Borneo,  ana  to  the 
settlement  which  has  there  been  made  by  the 
philanthropic  exertions  of  one  individual.  Hi* 
therto,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say,  he  has  received 
no  manner  of  assistance  from  this  country,  and 
therefore  he  is  utterly  unably  to  supply  the  spiri- 
tual wants  of  that  district,  which  he  has  happily 
brought  into  a  condition  of  internal  tranquillity 
and  prosperity.  The  object  for  which  I  refer  to 
this  case  is  simply  to  ask  you,  whether  our 
relations  with  that  country  would  or  would  not 
be  more  prosperous,  more  stable  in  every  re- 
spect, more  aavantageous  to  ourselves  as  well  as 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  land,  if  the  blessings 
of  religion  had  been  imparted  to  them ;  and  I 
say,  I  cannot  conceive  a  stronger  illustration  of 
the  proposition  which  I  have  been  offering  to  your 
notice,  than  that  case,  in  which  one  unassisted  in- 
dividual has  made  a  beginning  in  so  ffreat  a  work, 
which  promises  with  the  slightest  aid,  if  it  can  be 
given  from  this  country,  to  yield  both  so  abundant 
a  temporal,  and  a  spiritual  return." 

From  the  very  earliest  ages,  even  in  pa- 
gan countries,  where  civilisation  had  made 
some  progress,  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary 
to  render  the  national  religion  co-extensive 
with  the  state.  In  fact,  there  is  no  tie  like 
the  tie  of  a  common  faith,  which  it  will 
require  the  force  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances at  any  time  to  break.  But  men  are 
oflen  guided  less  by  policy  than  by  instinct, 
less  by  what  they  calculate  will  prove  for 
their  advantage  than  by  what  they  feel  to  be 
for  their  happiness,  and  amid  errors  the  most 
palpable,  and  in  ages  the  most  rude,  the 
claims  of  religion  have  for  this  reason  been 
generally  attended  to.  On  this  point,  there 
occurs  in  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  at  the 
Mansion-house,  a  highly  philosophical  pas- 
sage, which  we  shall  introduce  here. 

'^  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me,  in  speaking  of 
this  subject,  to  allude  to  instances  of  nations  not 
so  enlightened  as  ourselves ;  of  nations  which 
had  not  the  revelation  of  the  eospel,  and  of  our 
own  nation  which  has  the  revelation  of  the  gos- 
pel, when  it  had  not  our  means  of  information 
and  civilisation,  and  to  look  a  little  to  what  was 
doner  by  such  nations.  There  are  two  lines  in 
Homer  describing  the  foundation  of  a  colony,  and 
it  is  there  said  of  the  founder  of  this  colony, 

**  He  built  houses,  he  constructed  walls  around 
the  town. 
He  divided  tiie  fields  and  raised  a  temple." 

Is  it  not  plain,  that  when  the  founder  of  that  hea- 
then colony  built  that  temple  in  his  ignorant  wor- 
ship— ^though  that  worship  might  be  mistaken — 
though  the  object  of  it  was  not  the  God  who  was 
afterwards  revealed  to  us — yet  did  wish  to  feel  a 
desire  to  give  his  tribute  of  worship,  of  reverence 
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and  of  thanksgiving,  to  the  Author  of  the  world, 
and  of  his  and  of  our  being  7  Let  us  look  affain , 
to  what  was  done  by  our  own  ancestors,  in  times 
which  we  call  barbarous,  when  men,  far  from 
having  the  advantages  which  we  now  enjoy, 
were  generally  ignorant—even  the  highest  of  the 
laymen  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing, — and  to  whom  the  commonest  village  high- 
way, of  our  days,  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
and  admiration.  In  those  days  the  land  owners 
took  care  that  in  their  domains,  in  their  villages, 
and  their  lands,  while  there  were  tenants  who 
were  able  to  hold  the  spear  and  the  shield  ;  who 
were  able  to  ^o  out  and  fight  any  enemy  against 
whom  the^  might  have  to  contend,  they  took  care 
that  the  village  church  should  be  raised,  and  that 
in  that  church  should  be  placed  a  clergyman 
who,  by  his  oral  instructions,  might  raise  the 
minds  of  those  poor,  simple,  and  ignorant  men  to 
devotion  to  God  and  to  Christ.  I  say  if  such 
then  have  been  the  feelings  of  pagan  founders  of 
colonies;  if  such  have  been  the  leelings  of  bar- 
barous chiefs,  who  had  but  just  received  and 
just  learned  the  truths  of  Christianity,  what  is 
becoming  to  us  to  do,  living  in  this  enlightened  age 
of  the  world,  with  all  our  means  of  construction, 
with  all  our  organization,  with  all  our  boasts  of  our 
superiority,  of  our  enjoyment  of  the  Christian 
religion,  looking  back  with  contempt  upon  pagan 
darkness,  lookin?  back  with  contempt  upon  our 
barbarous  forefathers ;  I  say,  does  it  not  become 
us  to  use  our  utmost  efibrts,  that  wherever  the 
English  people  go,  that  wherever  a  colony  is 
founded,  there  should  likewise  be  the  means  of 
Christian  instruction,  and  that  there  should  be 
clergymen  and  churches  fitted  to  provide  that  in- 
struction ?  This  I  know,  that  of  the  various 
divisions  into  which  the  Christian  world  is  un- 
happily divided,  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  in 
the  situation  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  every 
one  of  them  is  mindful  of  its  obligation  to  en- 
deavour according  to  its  own  views  to  perform 
its  duty  of  propagating  and  maintaining  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  the  colonies.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  generally  have  a 
bishop  in  each  of  the  colonies ;  such  is  the  case 
with  the  Baptists  and  the  Congregationalists,  such 
is  the  case  with  the  Presbyterian  established 
Church  of  Scotland,  such  is  the  case  with  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  such  is  the  case 
with  others  whom  I  could  mention  who  have 
made  great  effi>rt8  in  this  behalf." 

It  is  now  very  generally  acknowledged 
that,  in  founding  or  extending  an  empire, 
thongh  statesmanship  may  do  much  with  the 
aid  occasionally  of  fleets  and  armies,  still 
the  church,  wisely  directed,  can  do  more. 
Some  glimmerings  of  this  truth  were,  as  has 
been  seen,  visible  to  our  ancestors,  who, 
both  at  home  and  in  their  colonies,  to  some 
extent  acted  upon  this  conviction.  Thus, 
as  Lord  John  Manners  observed  at  the  Han- 
over-square Rooms,  when  Virginia  was  first 
settled,  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among 
the  natives  was  put  forward  prominently 
among  the  designs  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.    But  the  policy  was  much  too  wise 


to  be  properly  pursued,  under  such  a  mon« 
arch  as  James  I.,  or  even  by  the  generation 
over  which  he  ruled.  The  world  needed 
the  experience  it  has  since  gained.  Every- 
thing was  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  mam- 
mon, and,  though  the  Puritans  who  after- 
wards expatriated  themselves  to  the  New 
World,  were  careful  to  carry  their  religion 
along  with  them,  it  must  be  owned  to  their 
discredit,  and  we  own  it  with  regret,  that 
they  attempted  to  establish  a  sort  of  monopo- 
ly of  religion,  and  took  but  slight  pains  to 
propagate  it  among  their  savage  fellow, 
countrymen.  Had  a  different  course  been 
followed,  had  a  new  race  been  grafted  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  while  North  America 
was  still  ours,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  irra- 
tional to  believe,  that  the  United  States,  in- 
stead of  being  an  independent  common- 
wealth, might  still  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  provinces  of  the  British  empire. 

But,  it  being  impossible  to  reverse  the 
past,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  profit  by  the 
study  of  it.  Let  us  not  re-enact  over  again 
the  part,  which  lost  us  the  finest  portions  of 
America,  and  cast  away  one  after  another  of 
our  great  colonies  and  dependencies  in  the 
East.  Our  own  capital  error  already  allud- 
ed to,  and  the  error  of  Spain,  are  before  us. 
The  immense  fragment  which  has  been  sev- 
ered from  our  empire,  and  drifted  into  new 
circumstances,  cannot  now  be  recovered. 
But  let  the  disaster  operate  as  a  warning. 
Let  us  carefully  consider  the  career  of 
Spain,  and  be  wise  in  time.  Archdeacon 
Manning  has  some  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject which  our  readers,  we  feel  assured,  will 
peruse  with  pleasure. 

^  But  it  is  not  only  for  the  power  arising  from 
incalculable  wealth,  but  for  the  power  i>! rising 
from  universal  relations,  for  which  you  are  re- 
sponsible. There  is  not  a  land  which  is  not  open 
to  you,  even  China  has  rolled  back  her  bolted 
gates,  and  her  language,  which  has  been  so  long 
an  enigma,  now  begins  to  speak  articulately. 
There  is  not  a  land,  there  is  not  a  race,  with 
which  you  do  not  hold  direct  intercourse — with 
which  you  cannot  commune,  and  through  the 
channel  of  these  universal  relations  you  are 
pouring  out  year  by  year  a  tide  of  life  into  every 
land.  In  the  year  t>efore  last,  I  saw  it  only  this 
morning,  not  less  than  30,000  vessels,  of  our  own 
and  of  all  nations,  floated  in  the  river  Thames, 
and  this  ffreat  commerce  wends  its  way  to  every 
shore.  Does  not  this  intimate  what  is  your  duty 
when  it  shows  you  what  are  your  opportunities. 
The  right  reverend  prelate  who  opened  this  meet- 
ing referred  to  the  commercial  greatness  of  Spain, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  following  in  the  path  which 
he  has  opened — we  are  told  in  the  chronicles  of 
Spain,  and  the  histories  of  nations  are  not  points 
less  tales,  for  though  exact  forms  of  events  are 
never  reproduced,  the  analogies  of  moral  proba- 
tion are  changeless  and  eternal — we  are  told  that 
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when  the  fountains  of  p;old  in  the  western  world 
were  opened  to  the  dynasty  of  Spain,  wealth 
flooded  the  land.  It  was  glutted  year  by  year 
with  gold,  antil  all  sober  industry  grew  staffnant ; 
the  character  of  the  people  was  deteriorated ;  the 
grave  and  constant  Spaniard  lost  his  self-com- 
mand ;  every  man's  pulse  was  raised  above  its 
natural  beat,  men  were  under  a  fever  of  expecta- 
tion ;  visions  of  wealth,  like  the  illusions  of  an 
Eastern  tale,  floated  before  their  imaginations. 
The^  left  off  to  cultivate  the  soil,  for  it  was  a 
torpid  and  sluggish  trade.  Manufactures  next 
languished,  they  thought  they  could  not  be  poor 
in  importing  gold,  for  gold  was  the  raw  material 
of  wealth,  and  to  what  did  it  come  at  last,  even 
to  this — their  barks  were  freighted  to  and  fro 
with  the  industry  of  the  north  and  with  the  gold 
of  America.  Spain  had  not  industry  to  supply 
one-twentieth  of  the  needs  of  her  own  colonies; 
she  became  the  carrier  for  other  nations,  bowing 
down  between  two  burdens,  wafting  the  gold  of 
her  own  colonies  to  England  and  France,  eniich- 
ing  the  industry  of  strangers,  and  wondering  at 
her  own  poverty.  In  the  train  of  commercial 
decline  came  public  disorders ;  the  monarchy  be- 
came intoxicated  and  entangled  itself  in  brawls 
and  conflicts ;  tben  came  wars  of  succession  and 
civil  strife,  and  the  people  were  rent  asunder,  and 
Spain  has  declined  from  that  day  until  now.  If 
there  be  nothing  in  the  Spain  we  now  see  to  excite 
us  to  imitation,  there  is  indeed  much  for  our  timely 
admonition.  If,  in  the  midst  of  boundless  wealth, 
of  vast  colonial  possessions,  of  ereat  industry,  of 
maritime  supremacy,  of  resistless  power,  we 
should  forget  that  commerce,  like  empire,  is  held 
on  moral  conditions,  and  that  the  God  of  heaven 
bestows  upon  us  both  empire  and  commerce  for 
His  own  high  purposes,  we  too  shall  be  cast 
down." 


There  is  one  feature  in  modern  views  of 
politics  that  may  be  said  to  impart  to  the 
science  a  grandeur,  which  in  many  former 
ages  it  did  not  possess.  People  have  learn- 
ed, at  length,  to  distrust  the  arts  of  cunning 
and  hypocrisy,  by  placing  all  their  hopes  on 
which  they  have  so  often  sufl^ered  shipwreck. 
Experience  has  taught  them  that  there  is  a 
power  in  the  universe,  a  power  felt  too  in 
the  mechanism  and  operations  of  human 
affairs,  against  which  no  human  force  can 
contend,  and  the  influence  of  which  no  hu- 
man sagacity  can  elude  ;  a  power  which  acts 
irresistibly  where  it  does  act,  but  which  is 
brought  into  operation  by  humHn  errors  and 
delinquencies.  This  is  the  Nemesis  of 
politics,  to  avoid  the  employment  of  another 
name.  It  is,  at  length,  perceived  that  actions 
have  invariably  their  consequences;  that 
virtues  build  up,  that  vices  pull  down  empires, 
because  while  vice  dissolves,  enfeebles,  and 
efl^eminates  the  mind,  virtue  gives  it  that 
vigour  with  which  in  some  ancient  languages 
it  was  confounded.  Men  are  never  so  ad* 
venturous  or  resolute  as  when  backed  by  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  engaged  in  the 


performance  of  their  duty.  Now  among  the 
first  duties  of  empire,  and  all  who  make 
themselves  in  any  degree  the  instruoients  of 
empire,  the  preservation  and  embellishment 
of  human  life  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief. 
And  what  is  it  that  tends  most  to  adorn  oar 
existence  here,  that  tends  to  lift  us  above  the 
brute,  to  impart  dignity  and  beauty  to  our 
character — is  it  not  the  belief  that  by  the 
eternal  laws  of  Providence  we  are  allied  to 
the  divine  nature,  and  destined  to  exist  and 
be  happy  in  a  nobler  sphere  ?  Without 
presuming  to  determine  what  must  be  the 
eflfects  of  our  negligence,  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  know  that  by  the  diligent  discharge  of  our 
duty  we  may  certainly  enlarge  the  circle  of 
human  happiness,  and  add  fresh  comeliness 
to  the  world  we  inhabit.  We  cannot,  con- 
sequently, resist  the  conviction,  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  engage  in  the  great 
crusade  against  ignorance,  which  Christen- 
dom is  carrying  on.  To  this  Dr.  Thirl  wall 
forcibly  alludes. 

**The  first  resolutions,  as  yon  remember,  a(W 
verted  to  the  number  of  our  emigrants^  but  where 
they  are  counted  by  thousands  the  heathen  are 
counted  by  millions.  Their  situation  no  doubt, 
without  tne  blessings  of  religion,  is  degrading 
and  deplorable  enou^,  but  yet  they  retain  surely 
some  traces,  some  recollection  of  better  principles 
and  higher  hopes;  but  the  heathen  have  never 
yet  had  any  at  all.  Or  is  it,  that  in  the  case  of 
these  emigrants,  of  these  foreign  settlers  of  onr 
own  blood  and  language,  there  has  been  a  desire 
expressed  for  these  blessings,  and,  therefore,  we 
are  more  bound  to  impart  these  blessings  to  them  ? 
I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  an  argument  which 
will  not  hold,  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  here  present ;  that  there  is  no  one 
here  who  will  not  feel  that  the  silence  of  the 
heathen  is  more  emphatic,  and  has  a  strong 
claim  upon  us,  than  the  most  eloquent  and  im- 
portunate supplications.  It  is  the  grossness  of 
their  ignorance,  which  in  general  prevents  them 
from  raising  the  cry  for  succour,  which  binds  us 
most  efibctually  to  afl&rd  it.  The  point  then  to 
which  I  wish  briefly  to  direct  your  attention  \s 
this — that  this  country  has  risen  to  a  hi^h  and  a 
most  extraordinary  position  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
it  has  risen  to  this  position,  but  let  us  remember 
it  has  also  been  placed  there ;  let  us  not  forget 
that  it  is  the  hand  of  Providence  which  has  raised 
us  to  it :  it  has  not  been  by  our  own  exertions,  b^ 
our  own  effi)rts,  that  we  have  reached  it,  nor  is  it 
by  any  exertions  of  our  own,  that  we  can,  with- 
out madness,  calculate  on  maintaining  it  Then 
I  say,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  simple  and  inevita- 
ble inference  is,  that  we  have  a  ^at  mission  to 
execute.  And  what  is  that  mission  ?  W^^>  ^^  ^ 
a  most  glorious,  a  most  noble  one ;  but  it  is  one 
from  which,  if  we  would,  we  cannot  exempt  ou^ 
selves.  God  forbid  that  we  should  wish  to  do  it, 
for  it  is  nothing  less,  nothing  else  than  the  mis- 
sion of  civilizing,  of  humanizing,  of  enlightening 
the  whole  world,  so  far  as  we  are  placed  in  con- 
nexk>n  with  its  inhabitants ;  of  laising  all  those 
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countries  in  which  we  have  gained  a  settlement, 
of  raieing  the  inhabitants  of  those  lands  in  the 
scale  of  humanity  in  every  way ;  and  we  cannot 
stop  short  of  this  object  without  inconsistency 
and  practical  absurdity ;  our  religion  forbids  us  to 
view  these  heathen  populations  in  any  other  light, 
and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  we  must  adopt 
one  or  the  other  alternative ;  if  we  do  not  make 
it  our  object  to  raise  them  as  far  as  we  can  to  the 
same  level  of  civilisation,  of  humanity,  of  religion, 
with  ourselves,  then  I  say  we  are  wilfully  keep- 
ing them  down  to  a  lower  standard,  and  we  are 
treating  them,  not  as  our  fellow-creatures,  but  as 
tools  and  things ;  we  are  using  them  as  despots 
use  their  slaves,  and  as  men  of  commerce  use 
their  wares." 

And  again,  speaking  of  wliat  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  state,  he  sayi 


"  That  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way, 
that  there  is  a  great  demand  for  great  exertions 
and  for  liberal  contributions,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
for  much  self-denial  and  self-sacrioce,  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt,  but  I  believe  that  many  people  are 
inclined  very  much  to  exaggerate  the  difficulty, 
while  they  overlook  many  most  encouraging  cir- 
cumstances, which  on^ht  to  be  taken  into  6on- 
sideration  alone;  with  it.  It  is  a  subject  which 
I  approach  with  great  hesitation,  because  it 
miffht  seem  that  lam  departing  from  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  I  am  proposing, 
and  that  1  am  resting  our  cause  upon  a  basis, 
npon  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see 
it  for  a  moment  placed ;  and  although  I  do  not 
dissent  from  the  opinions  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed, that  something  more,  and  perhaps  much 
more,  might  and  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the 
government  for  this  cause ;  yet,  I  must  say,  there 
IS  one  circumstance  which  very  much  abates  any 
regret  I  might  feel  upon  this  account,  and  that  is, 
that  so  long  as  the  exertions  which  are  made  for 
it,  are  confined  to  individual  benevolence,  there 
can  be  no  suspicion  of  any  sinister  view.  It  can- 
not be  suspected  for  a  moment,  that  we  are  pur- 
suing the  ends  of  policy  and  expediency,  under 
the  mask  of  religion,  and,  therefore,  I  must  own, 
I  would  prefer,  and  should  set  a  higher  value  on 
more  limited  exertions  of  such  a  nature,  than  on 
greater  efforts  which  might  subject  the  cause 
Itself  to  such  a  degrading  and  injurious  suspi- 


cion. 


He  immediately  afterwards  add 


"  Let  it  then  be  our  resolution  that  as  our 
sound  has  gone  forth  into  all  lands,  and  our  words, 
our  language,  unto  the  ends  of  the  world,  they 
shall  also  carry  with  them  something  of  a  mean- 
ing, something  that  deserves  to  be  transported  so 
far,  nut  only  a  little  measure  of  our  intelligence, 
and  oar  industrv,  and  oar  knowledge,  and  our 
arts,  but  those  higher  blessings  without  which 
all  the  others  have  no  value.  Those  which 
make  men  to  be  indeed  ment  which  are 
the  measure  and  the  test  of  all  the  good  we 
enjoy,  and  the  sonrce  of  all  temporal  and  eternal 
happiuess.  I  will  detain  yon  no  longer,  as  the 
resolution  will  be  read  from  the  chair.'' 


Archdeacon  Manning,  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  in  Westminster,  touched  inci- 
dentally upon  a  subject  which  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  investigate  fully  hereafter.  That 
however  need  not  prevent  our  adverting  to 
it  briefly  now.  We  mean,  the  diffusion  of 
our  language  and  literature  in  India.  Among 
those  who  desire  to  promote  the  spread  of 
secular  instruction  among  our  Indian  sub- 
jects, there  are  some  who  seem  to  entertain 
the  notion  that  it  j^  an  important  achieve- 
ment to  detach  the  Hindus  from  their  own 
false  religion,  though  we  should  be  able  to 
substitute  nothing  in  its  place.  From  this 
opinion  we  entirely  dissent.  Even  in  the 
least  ennobling  systems  of  paganism,  there 
is  somethittg  which  keeps  the  mind  from  ut- 
terly stagnating,  which  gives  a  charitable 
direction  to  its  sympathies,  which  breathes  a 
prolific  influence  over  its  ideas,  whereas  the 
utter  absence  of  faith  terminates  in  pure 
selfishness,  disguised  or  refined  if  you  will, 
but  productive  as  a  general  rule  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  public  good,  of  cynical  estrange- 
ment from  society,  of  isolated  and  con. 
temptuous  apathy.  This  trut<h  was  made 
painfully  visible  in  the  decline  of  Rome ; 
where,  while  the  pious  pagans  bled  freely  for 
their  country,  whose  institutions  they  in* 
stinctively,  but  therefore,  the  more  strongly, 
loved — the  Epicureans,  in  their  fondness  for 
ease  and  literature,  lived  retired  in  their 
palaces  and  gardens,  cultivating  their  indi- 
vidual gratification,  and  looking  with  scorn- 
ful pity  on  the  religious  or  political  enthusi- 
asm  of  the  multitude.  Or  if,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ccesar,  their  innate  vigour  of  character 
was  incompatible  with  repose,  they  formed 
schemes  of^  personal  aggrandizement,  not  to 
be  realiaad  without  the  enslavement  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

Precisely  similar  results  will  be  arrived 
at  in  India  if  we  make  Epicureans  of  the 
Hindis,  who  had  better  far  continue  to  wor- 
ship Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  We  see 
no  reason,  however,  why  we  should  fall  on 
either  of  these  horns  of  the  dilemma,  there 
being  open  to  us  a  middle  course,  in  which 
we  may  tread  with  safety  to  ourselves,  and 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  people 
of  India.  To  this  Archdeacon  Manning 
alludes,  in  the  following  passage : 

"  In  India  the  extension  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  of  English  education,  is  going  on 
with  rapid  speed.  The  great  company  to  whose 
care  the  commercial  interests  of  that  mighty 
peninsula  are  committed,  is  bound  by  charter  to 
expend  in  English  education  a  sum  I  believe 
fivefold  greater  than  the  Church  of  England  ex- 
pends on  Christian  instruction.  Now  observe 
the  effect  of  this ;  we  are  propagating  a  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language  among  a  people 
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characteristically  intellectual,  singolarly  subtle 
and  speculative ;  and  within  the  last  year  a 
stimulus,  hitherto  unprecedented,  has  been  given 
to  this  work  by  a  public  order  of  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment, by  which  a  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
the  native  where  merits  are  equal,  in  the  distri- 
bntion  of  civil  appointments.  These  appoint- 
ments ramify  over  the  whole  of  that  great  penin- 
sula. It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  number  of 
a^nts  that  must  be  drawn  by  this  means  into  the 
civil  service.  Now  observe  the  efiect  of  this 
measure.  It  increases  greatly  the  momentum 
already  impelling  the  Hindu  to  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  thereby  preparing  his  mind  for  the 
reception  of  the  education  which  is  offered  to 
him.  The  University  of  Madras,  and  the  insti- 
tution for  education  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
have  been  founded  upon  a  system  which  shuts 
out  religious  instruction.  I  am  at  this  moment 
finding  no  fault  with  this  policy.  It  is  a  question 
too  broad  to  touch  upon  now ;  but  what  is  the 
ascertained  efiect  ?  We  are  told,  upon  high  na- 
tive authority,  that  in  Calcutta  alone  40,000 
Hindus  are  studying  the  English  literature.  I 
have  examined  some  portions  of  the  answers 
made  to  mathematical,  metaphysical,  moral,  and 
historical  questions,  in  the  colleges  for  education 
in  India,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  them  to 
be  in  extent^  sqbtlety,  and  difRculty,  quite  on  a 
par  with  the  examinations  I  have  myself  known 
to  pass  in  tlie  schools  of  our  universities  at  home. 
I  also  have  it  upon  the  evidence  of  a  publication 
that  shows  marks  of  research  and  accuracy,  that 
it  is  believed  that  of  the  intelligent  Hindus  in 
Calcutta,  one-third  are  inclined  to  deism  or  to 
atheism.  But  we  have  not  reached  the  full  ex- 
tent of  this  evil ;  be  it  remembered  that  in  the 
summits  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  India  are  the 
fountains  of  the  original  religions  of  the  East ; 
that  the  minds  which  bear  the  nearest  affinity  to 
V  China,  are  the  minds  of  our  Hindu  population  ; 
that  China  received  the  streams  of  its  religious 
traditions  from  central  India.  There  can  therefore 
be  nu  nearer  approach  to  the  intellectual  state  of 
China  than  through  the  traditions  of  Hindustan ; 
and  what  we  communicate  to  the  minds  of  the 
Hindu  is  a  much  more  facile,  direct,  and  almost 
inevitable  line  of  communication  with  the  Chinese 
than  we  could  otherwise  possess.  We  are  in 
this  way  preparing  obstructions  to  the  extension 
of  Christianity,  the  resistance  of  which  we  may 
bereailer  have  to  lament  in  useless  strivings, 
fruitless  missions,  and  national  humiliation.*' 

It  can  never  be  sufficiently  repeated,  that 
the  great  advantage  of  Christianity  lies  in 
this,  that  it  is  not  the  religion  of  any  one 
stage  of  social  dfivelopment,  but  adapts  itself 
to  all  conditions  in  which  hunrtanity  can 
possibly  find  itself  placed,  allying  itself  with 
the  ignorance  of  the  humblest  cottager,  and 
not  merely  keeping  pace  with,  but  outstrip, 
ping  the  science  of  the  greatest  philosopher. 
However  subtile  therefore  the  minds  of  the 
Hindus  may  be,  they  may  find  full  employ, 
ment  for  their  powers  in  investigating  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity.  It  will  probably 
occur  to  them  without  our  prompting,  that 


the  great  cause  of  their  inferiority  to  us,  is 
their  paganism,  for  which,  if  they  would 
rise  to  our  level,  they  must  substitute  not  a 
negation — for  scepticism  is  no  nK>re — but  an 
active,  vivifying  principle,  which  may  per- 
vade  the  vast  mass  of  society,  and  quicken, 
and  expand,  and  purify,  and  ennoble  it.  If 
they  can  be  made  to  comprehend  this,  and 
that  they  can  we  are  fully  persuaded,  then 
the  regeneration  of  India,  and  along  with  it 
the  durability  of  our  power,  must  be  regard- 
ed  as  practicable.  In  no  other  way,  how. 
ever,  can  the  natives  be  permanently  im. 
proved,  or  our  authority  firmly  established. 
We  must  let  the  Hindus  see  and  feel  that 
we  grudge  them  nothing,  but  are  ready  to 
impart  to  themselves  and  to  their  children, 
the  possession  which  we  prize  above  all 
others,  which  we  regard  as  the  palladium 
and  pledge  of  our  strength.  We  look  there^ 
fore,  with  Lord  Glenelg,  for  the  complete 
triumph  of  Christianity,  not  in  India  only, 
but  among  the  Chinese,  and  wherever  else 
our  commerce  and  influence  extend.  Lord 
Grlenelg  expresses  his  confidence  on  this 
point  with  a  warmth  and  eloquence  from 
which  our  readers  will  no  doubt  derive  as 
much  pleasure  as  ourselves;  we  transcribe, 
therefore,  the  following  passage  : 

*'  My  lord,  this  is  encouraging ;  but  I  will  not 
enter  upon  that  subject,  because  those  who  have 
to  follow  me  will  do  it  more  ample  justice,  and  it 
is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  resolution.  I  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  adverting  to  it,  though  but 
for  a  moment.  This  society,  fesides  the  imme- 
diate object  alluded  to  in  this  resolution,  has  a 
higher  and  wider  range.  Its  desires  and  designs 
are  nut  limited  bv  any  contracted  field,  but  are 
commensurate  with  the  limits  of  this  great  empire, 
commensurate  with  the  wants  and  exigencies  of 
human  nature  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
field,  indeed,  is  vast,  but  we  know  that  the  bar* 
vest  ts  sure.  It  may  be  delayed,  ag^ea  may  pass 
away,,  our  successors  may  toil,  and  labour,  and 
extend  their  efibrts,  and  yet  not  be  reduced,  like 
the  conqueror  of  old,  to  lament  that  there  are  not 
new  worlds  to  be  subdued.  But  this  we  know, 
that  if  the  British  nation  cordially  support  this 
society,  at  no  period  will  those  efibrts  be  unsuc- 
cessful, in  the  civilized  or  uncivilized  world. 
Wherever  there  is  distress  to  be  relieved,  or  su- 
perstition to  be  vanquished,  or  idolatry  U>  be  sob- 
dued,  or  the  shadow  of  death  to  be  dissipated  by 
the  light  of  heaven,  there  will  the  eflbrts  of  this 
societv  extended.  Wherever  commerce  can 
spread  her  sails,  or  ambition  spread  her  conunest, 
or  avarice  wind  her  subtle  coane^  there  will  the 
spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy,  animated  and 
supported  by  this  jfreat  nation — a  spirit  more 
daring  than  ambition,  nK>re  persevering  than 
conunerce,  more,  wise  and  keen-sighted  than 
avarice — urge  her  career*  and  achieve  her  blood- 
less victories ;  victories,  the  sound  of  which  will 
be  re-echoed,  not  only  by  the  congratulation  of 
the  human  race,  but  also  by  the  congratulation 
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of  those  spirits  who,  we  are  taught  to  believe, 
take  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  this  lower 
world." 

However,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
among  the  fields  open  to  our  labours,  we  know 
of  none  more  promising  than  Borneo.     Both 
Jn  India  and  China  we  have  to  break  up  an 
organized  superstition,  encircled  by  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  invested  with 
traditional  reverence.    Among  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo,  superstition,  though  powerful,  has 
assumed  no  very  definite  forms.    It  mij?ht  be 
made,  in  fact,  to  serve  as  a  matrix  for  the 
new  seed.    Nothing  is  easier  than  to  convert 
a  superstitious   people,  whose  opinions  are 
fugitive  and  flexible,  who  have  not  created 
for  the  defence  of  their  creed  a  servile  sys- 
tem of  dialectics,  and  who  can  give  no  rea- 
son for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  but  that  it 
has  been  handed  down  from  time  past  as  part 
of  their  intellectual  inheritance.    The  incon- 
yen  fence  of  having  to  do  with  too  simple  a 
people  in  this  matter,  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
very  singular  event  which  took  place  in  the 
island  of  Kissa,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago: 
A  Dutch  missionary,  who  had  converted  a 
number  of  the  natives  there,  began  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  his  success,  when  an 
accident  in  the  march  of  the  seasons  hap- 
pened to  interfere  with  his  operations.     An 
extraordinary  drought  came  on,  which  de- 
stroyed the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  alarmed 
the  Kissans  for  their  safety.     Apf^rehending 
that  it  might  be  a  punishment  inflicted  on 
them  by  their  old  gods  whom  they  had  for- 
saken, they  informed  the  worthy  Dutchman 
that  they  could  no  longer  adhere  to  Christi- 
anity, and  as  they  persevered  in  their  inten- 
tions,   the  missionary  ultimately  lef^  them, 
and  passed  over  to  Amboyna.*     By  a  more 
resolute  display  of  his  national  phlegm,  he 
might  have  overcome  thU  difficulty,  at  least 
if  he  was  at  all  careful  to  cultivate  their 
faculties  while  purifying  their  belief. 

It  is  obviously  ijmpossible  to  go  over  in  a 
single  article  all  points  of  this  great  question. 
We  can,  on  the  contrary,  do  little  more  than 
allude  briefly  to  some  few  pomts,  each  of 
which  would  deserve  and  repay  a  separate 
investigation.  We  have  not  contemplated 
the  subject  at  all  as  theologians,  but  treated 
it  rather  as  mere  politicians,  considering 
what  is  best  for  us  as  a  people,  and  what  is 
likely  to  prove  best  for  all  those  wkh  whom 
as  a  people  we  have  intercourse.  Best,  we 
mean,  in  all  respects  both  in  a  secular  and 
religious  sense.  It  is  always,  in  commerce 
and  diplomacy,  a  fortunate  thing  to  have  to 
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deal  with  a  people  of  cwrect  habits  and 
honest  principles,  which  enter  by  degrees 
into  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  give  it 
consistence  and  stability.  A  government 
truly  religious  governs  wisely,  because  up- 
right government  begets  national  prosperity, 
which  again,  in  its  turn,  reacting  on  the 
government,  infuses  in  it  a  fresh  strength. 
A  happy  people  is  always  an  honest  and 
moderate  people,  for  greediness  and  immo- 
rality are  incompatible  with  happiness. 
With  such  a  community,  who  would  not  de- 
sire  to  hold  intercourse  ?  But  what  if  we 
ourselves  had  planted  the  germs  of  that  hap- 
piness, had  introduced  and  fostered  those 
opinions  upon  which  it  was  based,  bad 
civilized  and  refined  the  people,  had  given 
them  the  taste  of  polished  life,  supplied  them 
with  literature,  instructed  them  in  philoso^ 
phy,  revealed  to  them  the  truths  of  religion  ? 
Would  not  these  circumstances  constitute 
between  them  and  us  an  indissoluble  link, 
would  they  not  respect  us,  would  they  not 
covet  our  friendship,  would  they  not  willing- 
ly pass  under  oar  sway  ? 

Supposing  us  fairly  settled  in  Borneo,  the 
Dyaks  converted  and  supplied  with  teachers, 
the  island  studded  with  churches,  its  liar- 
hours  crowded  with  ships,  its  schools  filled 
with  children,  reading  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton,  and  Locke  and  Bacon,  and  all  those 
great  authors  who  must  hereafter  represent 
our  eharactei  in  the  eastern  world*  Should 
we  not  have  created  a  seed  garden,  out  of 
which  to  furnish  all  the  rest  of  the  Archipe^ 
lago  with  opinions,  tastes,  and  practices? 
And  then,  look  at  the  material  results.  To 
give  efficacy  to  the  civilisation  which  we 
should  have  called  into  existence,  the  minis- 
tration of  our  own  useful  arts  at  home  would 
continually  be  required.  The  Dyaks,  Ma> 
lays,  and  others  applying  themselves  to  agri- 
culture,  and  many  other  forms  of  industry, 
would  be  able  to  bring  into  the  market  innu- 
merable articles  needed  by  our  home  and 
colonial  population,  which  they  would  barter 
for  our  manufactures. 

Hence  increase  of  shipping,  multiplication 
of  sailors,  growth  of  revenue  and  domestic 
prosperity  in  the  mother  country.  Extend 
this  prospect  further  and  wfdee  ;  take  in  In- 
dia, China,  the  Burman  Empire,  and  the  in- 
numerable islands  of  the  Afchipelago  and 
the  Pacifiic,  and  the  mind  finds  it  difficult  to 
grapple  with  all  the  mighty  results  which 
may  be  made  to  flow  from  one  single  opera- 
tion, strenuously  and  faithfully  carried  on. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  indeed,  Chris- 
tianity is  regarded  as  the  never-failing  pre- 
cursor of  European  domination,  falsely  but 
not  unnaturally,  considering  what  has  taken 
place  in  so  many  countries.     Thus,  when 
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the  gospel  was  first  preached  in  Japan,  eon. 
verts  were  made  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  a  large  Christian  population  had  already 
been  created  before  the  government  took 
alarm.  It  then,  upon  inquiry,  made  the  dis- 
covery, that  the  neophites  were  alienated 
from  their  native  rulers,  and  eager  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  yoke  of  the  stranger. 
This,  at  least,  was  the  reason  assigned  by 
the  government  of  Japan,  for  the  tremendous 
policy  which  it  determined  to  pursue.  With 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  it  saw  indissolu- 
bly  connected  the  attachment  to  European 
civilisation,  to  European  ideas,  arts,  and 
tastes,  things  all  incompatible  with  the  pro- 
longation of  indigenous  authority.  It  came, 
therefore,  at  once  to  the  resolution  to  extir- 
pate foreign  influence,  by  assailing  the  fo- 
reign  religion,  and  commenced  a  persecution, 
which,  for  violence,  sanguinary  cruelty,  and 
ultimate  success,  was  never  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  What 
atrocities  were  perpetrated  cannot  be  told. 
Montesquieu  shuddered  in  his  closet,  while 
barely  alluding  to  them.  But  the  Dutch 
historian  of  the  persecution  narrates,  in  cold 
blood,  all  that  took  place.  He  reminds  us 
of  Dante,  to  whose  phlegmatic  tolerance  of 
horror  Chaucer  refers,  in  his  own  attempt  to 
sketch  the  sufferings  of  Ugolino.  The  milk 
of  human  nature,  however,  was  too  preva- 
lent in  the  Englishman.  He  succumbed  be- 
fore the  necessities  of  the  stem  task,  and  j 
refers  his  reader  for  the  remainder  to  the 
Florentine  poet,  of  whom  : 

"In  no  part  will  he  fail." 

So  with  the  Dutchman,  who  tells  the  story 
of  Japan  cruelty;  he  shrinks  from  nothing, 
but  with  invincible  swngfrQiA  proceeds  from 
one  horror  to  another,  till  his  recital  makes 
the  blood  run  cold.  Ultimately  the  diaboli- 
cal rigour  triumphed.  Christianity,  for  the 
time,  was  extinguished  throughout  its  domi- 
nions,  or,  at  least,  appeared  to  be  so. 

But  even  Japan  would  be  speedily  em* 


braced,  in  spite  of  exclusive  and  savage 
policy,  were  a  proper  beginning  once  made 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Opinions,  subtle 
as  the  atmosphere,  will  triumph  sooner  or 
later  over  every  obstacle.  It  travels  with 
the  goods  of  the  merchant,  it  accompanies 
the  sword  of  the  warrior,  you  cannot  keep  it 
out.  Even  in  Japan,  the  industrious  classes 
are  pervaded  by.  the  consciousness,  that  they 
are  robbed  of  their  birthright,  that  their  go- 
vernment  is  tyrannical,  that  they  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  carrying  on  an  inter- 
course  with  Europeans,  and  the  first  accident 
that  brings  them  into  contact  with  us  will 
shatter  the  artificial  system  of  exclusion 
invented  by  their  rulers.  Scarcely  do  a  few 
scattered  &cts  reach  us  respecting  what  is 
actually  taking  place  on  those  distant  scenes, 
where  the  light  of  civilisation  is  beginning 
to  break  dimly  upon  the  gates  and  pillars  of 
ignorance.  But  the  natives  themselves  are 
our  pioneers.  Numerous  Malay  prahus, 
taking  up  cargoes  of  British  goods  at  Singa- 
pore, spread  themselves  through  these  beau- 
tiful seas,  and,  touching  at  islands  where  an 
European  has  never  been  seen,  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  England  and  her  manufactures 
among  the  simple,  though  curious  and  indus- 
trious natives.  On  a  central  islet  they  make 
a  sort  of  emporium,  whither  adventurous 
merchants,  from  the  whole  vast  circle  of  the 
Archipelago,  come  to  barter  their  commodi- 
ties for  the  produce  of  the  British  loom. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  ^hese  prahus 
Christianity  may  hereafler  be  difiused,  when 
the  natives  of  Borneo  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  shall  have  been  converted  and  ex- 
changed their  piratical  habits  for  an  honest 
life. 

Meanwhile  we  must  once  more  point  out 
the  remissness  of  our  government  in  omit- 
ting to  take  possession  of  Labian,  and  to 
strengthen  more  effectually  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Brooke.  Some  assistance  he  has,  and 
he  may  call  for  more,  but  the  measure  is  not 
equal  to  the  importance  of  the  post  he  occu- 
pies or  the  interests  at  stake. 
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